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Healing  residential  school  survivors,  their  families  & descendants: 

AHF  funding  to  community  projects 


On  June  23,  1999,  the  Aboriginal  Healing 
Foundation  announced  the  next  major  steps  towards 
healing  for  those  suffering  the  legacy  of  physical  and 
sexual  abuse  in  Canadian  Residential  Schools. 

“Our  mission  is  to  encourage  and  support 
Aboriginal  people  in  building  and  reinforcing 
sustainable  healing  processes.  The  projects  being 
funded  today  offer  hope  and  support  in  communities 
struggling  to  bind  the  wounds  arising  from  the 
trauma  suffered  in  Residential  Schools.  The  cycle 
of  abuse  and  dysfunction  within  families  will  begin 
to  be  broken,”  stated  Georges  Erasmus,  Aboriginal 
Healing  Foundation  Chairman. 

On  January  7, 1998,  the  Hon.  Jane  Stewart,  Minister 
of  Indian  Affairs,  announced  Gathering  Strength — 
Canada’s  Aboriginal  Action  Plan,  a strategy  to  begin 
a process  of  reconciliation  and  renewal  with 
Aboriginal  people. 

A cornerstone  of  Gathering  Strength  was  the 
Canadian  Government’s  commitment  of  $350 
million  to  support  community-based  healing 
initiatives  for  Aboriginal  People,  on  and  off  reserve, 
who  have  been  affected  by  the  legacy  of  physical 
and  sexual  abuse  that  occurred  in  the  residential 
schools. 

The  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  was  formed  to 
manage  those  funds. 

The  35  projects  announced  in  June  met  the 
Foundation’s  first  deadline  (January  15,  1999) 
under  the  themes  Community  Therapeutic  Healing 
and  Developing  & Enhancing  Aboriginal  Capacity. 

The  types  of  projects  funded  under  these  themes 
included:  sex  offender  programs;  education, 
counselling,  and  trauma  work;  development  of 
Aboriginal-specific  materials;  training  of  community 
members;  employee  assistance  programs;  and 
support  for  direct  therapeutic  approaches.  Over  $20 
million  has  been  committed  towards  these  initiatives 
as  of  July  30, 1999- 

Erasmus  said  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  regretted  that  all  the 
proposals  received  could  not  be  funded  this  time 
around.  Some  projects  were  not  approved  because 
they  missed  the  deadline  or  because  they  needed 
more  work. 

He  went  on  to  say,  “there’s  a misperception  out  there 
that  you  can  apply  for  funding  once  only  and  that,  if 
you  aren’t  successful  the  first  time,  you  don’t  get 
another  chance.  That  is  false.  We’re  helping 
applicants  who  were  unsuccessful  refine  their 
proposals  so  they  can  resubmit  them  in  the  next 
rounds.  We  will  carry  out  several  funding  cycles  over 
the  life  of  the  Foundation  so  everyone  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  submit  a proposal.  Deadlines  for 
each  call  will  always  be  firm  And  must  be  respected. 

Continued  on  page  8... 


Foundation  CFiairman  Georges  Erasmus  and  Exective  Director  Mike  DeGagne 
sign  the  first  healing  project  funding  cheques 
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AHF  has  a new  logo  & a new  look 


Last  year,  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation 
sponsored  a national  logo  contest.  We  were  very 
impressed  with  the  artwork  we  received  and 
making  our  choice  was  difficult. 

We  had  to  choose  one  design,  however,  and  the 
Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  Board  of 
Directors  has  selected  the  logo  design  submitted 
by  Nathalie  Coutou,  an  Abenaki  from  Quebec. 

Ms  Coutou  was  awarded  a cash  prize  of 
$1,000.00  and  a limited  edition  print,  “North 
American  Indian  Prison  Camp”  by  George 
Littlechild. 


About  the  Artist 


Nathalie  Coutou  is  Abenaki,  which  means 
“People  from  the  East...  where  the  sun  rises”, 
in  the  language.  She  was  born  and  raised  in  St- 
Alexis  de  Montcalm  a little  town  of  500  people 


near  Montreal,  Quebec. 

As  a child,  she  learned  to  develop  her  unique 
ways  of  expression  by  observing  her  father’s 
paintings.  From  her  mother,  she  learned  about 
self-respect,  love  and  family.  Nature,  animals 
and  people  are  part  of  her  and  her  heritage. 
Her  work  illustrates  feelings — sometimes  sad, 
other  times  happy — reflecting  everyday  life. 

Nathalie  studied  graphic  design  at  the  Old 
Montreal  College,  where  she  graduated  in  1995. 
Over  the  past  8 years,  she’s  designed  many  logos 
and  paintings  for  companies,  magazines  and 
private  collections.  Among  them: 

❖ The  poster  for  the  regional  contest,  CEGEP 
en  spectacle  (1993); 

❖ The  illustration  for  the  front  page  of  Pleine 
Terre  magazine  (1994); 

❖ The  logo  for  the  Sacred  Assembly, 
organized  by  Elijah  Harper  (1996); 

❖ An  environmental  mural  for  the  University 
of  Quebec  in  Montreal  (1996); 

❖ The  illustrations  and  cover  artwork  for  the 
Aboriginal  Student  Handbook  of  Carleton 
University  (1996); 

❖ The  logo  for  Project  Reconciliation  for 
Elijah  Harper; 

❖ The  logo  for  Aboriginal  Tourism  Team 
Canada  (1998). 

She’s  also  participated  in  several  art  exhibitions 
including: 

❖ The  All  Nations  Talent  Show  at  the  Artkore 
Gallery  in  Old  Montreal  (1995). 

❖ The  Montreal  Native  Friendship  Centre’s 
15th  Annual  Festival  (1994). 
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Highlights  from  a speech  by  Georges  Erasmus  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Foundation’s  first  funding  announcement:  Toronto  June  23,  1999 


Danet:e  (Good  morning) 

Thank  you  all  for  coming  to  spend  some  time 
with  us  today.  I am  pleased  to  provide  you  this 
update  on  our  activities.  You  will  see  that  we 
have  been  extremely  busy  over  the  past  year. 

I would  like,  at  the  outset,  to  thank  all  those 
people  who  have  participated  in  our  work: 
Survivors,  External  Merit  Review  Panel 
members,  Elders,  our  Board  of  Directors  and, 
last  but  certainly  not  least,  the  Staff.  They’ve 
put  in  long  hours  and  have  made  things  happen 
despite  tight  time  constraints  and  the  enormity 
of  the  workload.  On  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  I express  our  appreciation  for  all 
your  dedication  and  hard  work. 

On  January  7,  1998,  the  Hon.  Jane  Stewart, 
Minister  of  Indian  Affairs,  announced  Gathering 
Strength — Canada’s  Aboriginal  Action  Plan,  a 
strategy  to  begin  a process  of  reconciliation 
and  renewal  with  Aboriginal  people.  A 
cornerstone  of  Gathering  Strength  was  the 
Canadian  Government’s  commitment  of  $350 
million  to  support  community-based  healing 
initiatives  for  Aboriginal  People,  on  and  off 
reserve,  who  have  been  affected  by  the  legacy 
of  physical  and  sexual  abuse  that  occurred  in 
the  residential  schools. 

Our  mission  is  to  encourage  and  support 
Aboriginal  people  in  building  and  reinforcing 
sustainable  healing  processes  that  address  the 
legacy  of  physical  and  sexual  abuse  in  the 
residential  school  system,  including 
intergenerational  impacts. 

We  have  four  years  to  spend  or  commit  the 
money  entrusted  to  us.  Survivors  have  told  us 
to  get  those  funds  flowing  to  the  communities 
as  quickly  as  possible.  To  date,  we  have  been 
driven  by  that  need  and  we  have  acted 
accordingly. 

Our  accomplishments  to  date: 

❖ Established  a 17  member  Board  of 
Directors; 

❖ Developed  funding  proposal  criteria  based 
on  input  from  Survivors; 

❖ Prepared  for  the  launch  of  first  Call  for 
Proposals  (Program  Handbook  and  other 
core  documents) ; 

❖ Established  a Proposal  Development 
Assistance  Fund; 

❖ Held  18  information  sessions  across  the 
country; 

❖ Completed  a funding  cycle  with  a 
commitment  to  using  the  assistance  of 
community-based  external  reviewers,  with 
funded  projects  in  all  regions; 

❖ Organizational  development  (35+  staff  with 
representation  from  a broad  cross  section 
of  Aboriginal  nations) ; 

❖ Developed  supporting  infrastructure 


including  database  systems  and  funding/ 
financial  software; 

❖ Developed  key  products  to  support 
successful  applicants  (Ethics  Guideline  & 
Framework  for  Project  Evaluation) ; 

❖ We  have  a new  communication  and  identity 
program  (Newsletter,  logo,  etc.). 

We  launched  our  first  Call  for  Proposals  on 
December  3, 1998.  The  call  was  divided  into 
three  deadlines:  January  15th  (Developing  & 
Enhancing  Aboriginal  Capacity  and  Community 
Therapeutic  Healing) , February  26th  (Healing 
Centres)  & March  31st  (Restoring  Balance  & 
Honour  & History). 

The  information  I am  giving  you  this  morning 
is  up  to  date  as  of  Friday  June  1 1 , 1999- 

The  first  call: 

❖ 1,066  proposals  received  in  time  for  all 
three  deadlines; 

❖ Approximately  $20  million  granted  or  in 
progress  ($50  million  total  projected  for 
first  call) ; 

❖ 1,268  requests  for  Proposal  Development 
Assistance  Funding  ($1,758  million 
allocated) . 

The  first  deadline  (January  1 5th) : 

❖ 370  proposals  received  in  first  call  for 
proposals; 

❖ Average  budget  of  approved  projects  to 
date:  $2 10  thousand; 

❖ Range  of  budget  of  approved  projects  to 
date:  $19,200  to  $1.1  million. 

This  list  continues  to  grow  as  I speak.  Our  staff 
continue  to  negotiate  and  conclude  Project 
Funding  Agreements  daily.  I’d  like  to  point  out 
at  this  time  that  we  will  provide  monthly  updates 
on  the  results  of  our  funding  cycle.  We  will 
distribute  our  updates  using  a number  of  tools, 
including  our  website,  which  you  can  find  at: 
www.ahf.ca. 

Proposal  Assessment  Process: 

1.  Internal  administrative  assessment; 

2.  External  Merit  Review  Panel  assessment: 
Regional  panels  of  Survivors,  Healers, 
Elders,  professionals  & citizens; 

3.  Programs  Committee  Review  (Board  sub- 
committee) to  ensure  demographic  equity; 

4.  Final  Board  approval; 

5.  Contract  negotiation; 

6.  Project  Funding  Agreement; 

7.  Funds  flow. 


Types  of  projects  funded  under  first  themes 
only  (Developing  & Enhancing  Aboriginal 
Capacity  & Community  Therapeutic  Healing) : 

❖ Sex  offender  programs; 

❖ Education,  counselling,  and  trauma  work; 

❖ Development  of  Aboriginal-specific 
materials; 

❖ Training  of  community  members; 

❖ Employee  assistance  programs; 

❖ Support  for  traditional  therapeutic 
approaches. 

Administration: 

❖ First  audit  completed  (unqualified 
opinion) ; 

❖ First  year’s  administrative  expenditures: 
$2,521  million  (approximately  1/3  on 
governance/Board,  2/3  on  staff  & proposal 
assessment) ; 

❖ Investment  income  since  funds  received  in 
June  1998:  $13-502  million  (5.1%  average 
rate  of  return) . 

Accountability: 

❖ Board  of  Directors  is  morally  accountable 
to  Survivors  & community; 

❖ Board  attendance  at  National  Aboriginal 
Organization  annual  meetings; 

❖ Annual  regional  meetings  between  Board 
members  & the  Aboriginal  community.  4 
meetings  scheduled  for  this  fall 
(Yellowknife  on  September  30th,  Thunder 
Bay  on  October  14th,  Montreal  on  October 
28th,  and  Edmonton  on  November  4th); 

❖ Staff-delivered  information  sessions  across 
the  country; 

❖ Annual  reports  to  Canadian  government. 
Lessons  learned: 

❖ Some  have  told  us  our  deadlines  have  been 
troublesome  for  them; 

❖ Need  to  increase  staff/applicant  interaction, 
over  proposal  content,  at  the  outset  of  the 
process; 

❖ More  targeted  financial  support  for 
applicants; 

❖ Multi-year  vs.  limited  term  funding; 

❖ Targeting  high  need  & under  served  areas. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Aboriginal 
Healing  Foundation  regrets  that  all  the 
proposals  received  couldn’t  be  funded  this  time 
around.  Some  projects  weren’t  approved 
because  they  missed  the  deadline  or  because 
they  needed  more  work. 

I would  like  to  take  a moment  to  explain  how 
we  are  addressing  this  situation.  Applicants 
whose  proposals  were  returned  should  not  be 
discouraged. 


We  have  told  them  we  will  work  with  them  to 
refine  their  proposals  so  they  can  resubmit 
them  in  the  next  rounds. 

We  will  carry  out  several  funding  cycles  over 
the  life  of  the  Foundation  so  everyone  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  submit  a proposal. 
Applicants  who  were  not  successful  or  missed 
the  first  cycle  can  resubmit  their  proposals 
when  new  calls  are  made.  Deadlines  for  each 
call  will  always  be  firm. 

The  near  future: 

❖ Next  Call  for  Proposals  (fall  1999) 

❖ Revised  Program  Handbook 

❖ Information/Proposal  Development 
Workshops 

We  are  helping  Aboriginal  communities  help 
themselves.  We  do  this  by  providing  resources 
for  healing  initiatives,  promoting  awareness  of 
healing  issues  and  needs,  and  by  nurturing  a 
supportive  public  environment. 

We  are  committed  to  making  strategic 
investments  of  the  resources  entrusted  to  us. 
We  are  determined  to  contribute  to  a climate 
of  care,  safety,  goodwill  and  understanding  for 
all  Aboriginal  people.  The  success  of  the 
projects  we  are  funding  today,  and  those  we 
will  be  funding  in  the  future,  will  empower 
individuals,  families  and  communities.  That’s 
why  we’re  here.  The  funded  projects  offer  hope 
and  healing  in  communities  struggling  to  bind 
the  wounds  arising  from  the  trauma  suffered 
in  the  residential  school  system.  They  will  begin 
to  break  the  cycle  of  abuse  and  dysfunction 
within  families. 

This  kind  of  healing  is  a huge  task  but  today 
we  make  a clear  statement:  It  is  the  desire  of 
Aboriginal  peoples  to  take  the  lead  in  casting 
out  the  pain  from  the  legacy  of  Residential 
Schools  that  have  plagued  our  lives  for  far  too 
long. 

Masi  (Thank  you) 
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Updated  summary  of  funded  projects  (to  July  30,  1999) 


CT-183  (Kwanlin  Dun  First  Nations  Health  Program) 

35  McIntyre  Drive  Whitehorse,  YT  Y1A  5A5 
Contact:  Judy  Laird,  Coordinator  (867)  633-7800 

Project  description:  To  provide  improved  access  to  community-based  counselling  services,  education, 
prevention  and  in-home  support  services  to  survivors  of  residential  school,  children,  youth  and  families 
and  to  those  who  have  suffered  the  intergenerational  impacts  of  Residential  School. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$245,276.50  $182,976.00  $45,744.00 

CT-416  (Carcross/Tagish  First  Nation) 

P.0.  Box  130  Carcross,  YT  YOB  1B0 

Contact:  Karyn  Atlin,  Director,  Health  & Social  Programs  (867)  821-4271 

Project  Description:  To  hire  and  locally  base  two  full  time  multidiscipline  clinical  psychologist  counselors 
hired  from  outside  the  community,  to  provide  healing,  treatment,  and  training  of  First  Nation  citizens  affected 
by  the  legacy  of  intergenerational  physical  and  sexual  abuse,  and  loss  of  traditions  and  culture  suffered  in 
the  Choulta  Residential  School  located  in  Carcross,  Yukon.  To  establish  complementary  linkages  to  other 
local  health  and  social  programs  and  services. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$166,800.00  $160,800.00  $33,770.79 

NORTHWEST  TERRITORIES 

CT-209  ( Tl'oondih  Healing  Society) 

Box  30  Fort  McPherson,  NT  X0E  0J0 

Contact:  Hazel  Neiysoo,  Aftercare  Director  (867)  952-2025 

Project  Description:  The  purpose  of  the  proposed  project,  “Community  Counselling,  Addressing  the 
Issues  from  Residential  Schools,  Past  & Present”  is  to  target  the  recognition  and  healing  issues  from  residential 
schools  in  a manner  that  is  respectful  to  the  people  in  the  four  Gwich’in  Communities.  To  provide  community 
and  outreach  counselling  to  adults,  youth  & elders.  To  assist  in  restoring  the  role  of  the  family  in  re-building 
strong  communities.  To  restore  trust  in  education  within  Gwich’in  communities.  To  re-build  the  role  of  the 
elders  in  families  and  communities.  To  use  a mentor  system  of  experienced  caregivers. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$330,300.00  $330,300.00  $82,575.00 

CT-411  (Hamlet  of  Cape  Dorset) 

Box  30  Cape  Dorset,  NT  X0A  0C0 

Contact:  Kanayuk  Salomonie  (867)  897-8316/8873/8257 

Project  description:  The  project  is  already  supporting  the  healing  of  some  of  the  women  experiencing 
the  effects  of  physical  and  sexual  abuse  suffered  in  southern  institutions  during  the  50’s  and  60’s.  This 
funding  will  provide  ongoing  support,  allowing  more  women  in  the  community  to  heal.  In  addition,  many 
of  the  Hamlet’s  young  boys  who  attended  school  during  the  1980’s  were  sexually  assaulted.  These  young 
men,  who  are  now  in  their  late  20’s  and  early  30’s,  continue  to  suffer  in  silent  shame.  Many  of  these  victims 
have  themselves  become  offenders,  often  ending  up  in  the  correctional  institutions.  Some  of  them  have 
committed  suicide.  The  project  plans  to  involve  more  men  in  helping  reach  the  male  victims  of  sexual 
abuse. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$126,080.00  $121,080.00  $27,243.00 

DV-160  (Dene  Cultural  Institute) 

Box  3054  Hay  River  Reserve,  NT  X0E  1G4 
Contact:  Joanne  Barnaby  (867)  874-8480 

Project  description:  There  are  three  components  to  our  project:  1)  To  offer  personal  healing  support  to 
existing  community  based  Aboriginal  Counsellors,  to  ensure  their  own  well-being  and  their  effectiveness  in 
working  with  Aboriginal  people  affected  by  residential  school  abuse  including  intergenerational  impacts. 
2 ) To  offer  specialized  and  introductory  courses  to  existing  Community  Counsellors  who  are  working  with 
residential  school  victims  and  others  impacted  in  northern  Aboriginal  communities.  3)  To  develop  a 
comprehensive  training  and  professional  development  strategy  for  future  consideration  through  extensive 
consultation  with  Counsellors,  treatment  centres,  and  other  agencies  active  in  dealing  with  the  effects  of 
residential  school  abuse. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$537,700.00  $347,700.00  $100,975.00 


“Our  object  is  to  continue  until  there  is  not  a single  Indian  in  Canada  that  has  not 
been  absorbed  into  the  body  politic  and  there  is  no  Indian  question”. 

— Duncan  Campbell  Scott,  deputy  superintendent  general  of  Indian  affairs 

RCAP  Final  Report,  Volume  1 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

CT-65  (Gitksan  & Wet'suwet’en  Residential  School  Committee) 

P.O.  Box  335  Hazelton,  BC  V0J  1Y0 
Contact:  Willie  Blackwater  (250)  849-5002 

Project  description:  This  healing  model  is  a step-by-step  program,  with  seven  steps  to  address  the  legacy 
of  physical  and  sexual  abuse  in  the  residential  school  system,  including  intergenerational  impacts.  The 
program  will  include  the  training  of  Gitskan  & Wet’suwet’en  people  by  a psychiatrist  during  its  first  year  of 
operation. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$731,600.00  $471,200.00  $150,200.00 

CT-99  (Chawathil  First  Nations) 

P.O.  Box  1659  Hope,  BC  VOX  1L0 

Contact:  Allan  Bunjun,  First  Nations  Band  Administrator  (604)  869-9994 

Project  Description:  The  Chawathil  First  Nation  will  develop  the  following  initiatives:  Hire  a certified 
counsellor  to  work  with  residential  school  survivors  and  their  family  members  and  develop  an  in-house 
community  sex  offenders  program. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$145,280.00  $192,480.00  $43,308.00 

CT-128  (Sulsilalelum  Healing  Centre  Society) 

6840  Salish  Drive  Vancouver,  BC  V6N  4C4 

Contact:  Jeri  Sparrow,  Project  Coordinator  (604)  263-2790 

Project  description:  To  hire  qualified  counsellors  to  provide  individual  counselling  and  healing  workshops 
for  community  members  affected  by  the  legacy  of  the  residential  schools.  The  project  will  also  develop  an 
Elders  support  group  to  teach  the  culture  and  traditional  healing  methods  of  the  Musqueum  people. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$227,200.00  $198,330.00  $62,555.00 

CT-161  (Tsleil-Waututh  Nation) 

3082  Ghum  - Lye  Drive  North  Vancouver,  BC  V7H  2V6 
Contact:  Calvin  George  OR  Ron  Shortt  (604)  929-3454 

Project  description:  To  design,  develop  and  implement  a variety  of  unique  healing  programs  that  address 
the  healing  needs  of  Survivors,  their  families  and  descendants. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$283,920.00  $283,920.00  $94,546.00 

CT-203  (Prince  George  Native  Friendship  Centre  Society) 

1600  Third  Ave.  Prince  George,  BC  V2L  3G6 
Contact:  Mary  Clifford  (250)  564-3568 

Project  description:  The  project  provides  4 additional  staff  positions  to  the  existing  Native  Healing  Centre 
Program  at  PGNFC  in  order  to  address  residential  school  issues,  as  well  as  an  additional  quarter  time  to 
enhance  the  Psychologist’s  services.  Delivery  of  individual,  family  and  community  healing  services  (outreach, 
individual  counselling,  group  counselling,  talking  and  healing  circles,  referrals  to  traditional  healers  and 
spiritual  activities  for  healing,  workshops,  etc.) . The  project  will  also  provide  a combination  of  Aboriginal 
and  non-Aboriginal  treatment  methods. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$263,342.00  $255,342.00  $71,585.00 
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Total  costs  of  the  project 

$63,900.00 


AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$63,900.00  $15,975.00 


“The  mission  ran  a boarding  school  or  a residential  school  for  Metis  children 
from  that  area  of  the  province  and  I can  assure  you  that  many  students  that 
attended  that  institution  suffered  both  physical  and  sexual  abuse.  So  it  is  not 
something  peculiar  solely  to  Indian  peoples.” 

— Clem  Chartier 
RCAP  Public  Hearings 
Saskatoon  May  12, 1993 

CT-206  (Nuu-chah-nulth  Tribal  Council  Community  & Human  Services) 

P.O.Box  1280  Port Alberni, BC  V9Y7M2 

Contact:  Florence  Wylie,  Senior  Manager  (250)  724-3232 

Project  Description:  A comprehensive  proposal  aimed  at  holistic  healing  of  people  in  our  service  area 
who  suffer  from  the  legacy  of  physical  and  sexual  abuse  from  residential  school,  including  inter-generational 
impacts.  Specific  new  elements  include:  Quu’usa  Counsellor  Training,  Peer  Helper  Training,  Training  for 
Present  Front  Line  Workers,  a Video  on  Healing  Experiences,  a Healing  Conference,  an  Urban  Outreach 
Worker  for  those  away  from  home,  and  a remote  healing  program. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$3,071,795.00  $1,122,084.00  $282,221.00 

CT-208  (Squamish  Nation  ‘Na  Nichimstm  Tina  Tkwekin’) 

345  West  5th  St.  North  Vancouver,  BC  V7M  1K2 
Contact:  Theresa  Campbell-Nahanee  (604)  985-7711 

Project  description:  This  program  will  address  issues  of  crisis  and  trauma  that  are  a result  of  the  legacy 
of  residential  schools.  The  program  will  provide  mental  health  services  that  combine  traditional  and 
mainstream  approaches  to  form  an  effective  healing  process.  By  adhering  to  traditional  values  and  beliefs 
as  determined  by  the  Elders  of  the  residential  school  committee,  the  project  will  establish,  as  an  initial  step, 
a code  of  ethics  to  help  guide  the  formation  of  our  healing  model.  This  code  of  ethics  will  be  founded  on  the 
principles  of  respect,  care  and  love,  and  will  enable  the  project  to  develop  a successful  approach  that  is 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  community  members. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$487,568.00  $450,328.00  $144,692.00 

CT  302  (Urban  Native  Youth  Association) 

1607  East  Hastings  Street  Vancouver,  BC  V5L  1S7 
Contact:  Jerry  Adams,  Executive  Director  (604)  254-7732 

Project  Description:  The  program  will  bring  together  “Two-Spirited"  Aboriginal  youth  in  a regular, 
weekly  group  setting.  The  youth,  with  the  help  and  support  of  two  group  facilitators,  will  be  in  the  company 
of  their  peers,  share  their  common  experiences  and  gain  empowerment  through  group  discussions, 
counseling  and  role  modeling. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$82,000.00  $81,420.00  $19,164.00 

CT-350  (Healing  Our  Spirit  BC  First  Nations  AIDS  Society) 

415B  West  Esplanade  North  Vancouver,  BC  V7M  1A6 

Contact:  Carole  Dawson,  President,  OR  Ken  Clement,  Executive  Director  (604)  983-8774 

Project  description:  This  project  will  bring  together  existing  professionals  and  traditionalists  so  they  can 
draw  on  each  other’s  strengths  and  experience.  The  goal  is  to  develop  an  integrated  approach  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  clients  with  respect  to  residential  schools  issues.  The  clientele  may  have  dual  diagnosis  that 
mainstream  therapies  cannot  ‘heal.’  There  will  be  three  twelve-week  sessions  with  two  groups  per  session, 
consisting  of  20  chents  per  group  for  a total  of  120  clients. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$262,875.94  $230,342.63  $57,585.66 

DV-52  (‘Namgis  First  Nation) 

Box  290  Alert  Bay,  BC  VON  1A0 

Contact:  Ian  Knipe,  Administrator  (250)  974-5522 

Project  description:  The  project  will  research,  develop  and  deliver  curricula  specifically  designed  to 
train  Aboriginal  helpers  to  deal  with  the  Legacy  of  the  residential  school  system  and  resultant  intergenerational 
effects.  Information,  to  establish  the  learning  outcomes  on  which  the  curricula  will  be  based,  will  be  drawn 
from  existing  staff,  as  well  as  survivors  and  their  families,  people  with  specific  expertise  on  the  psychological 
impact  of  residential  school  on  individuals,  and  psychological  research  on  post  traumatic  stress  disorder 
and  related  syndromes.  Political  history  will  be  considered.  There  will  be  a focus  on  community  healing,  as 
well  as  individual  and  familial  healing.  In  addition,  project  staff  will  provide  a supportive  and  educative 
environment  for  frontline  staff  who  are  dealing  with  the  effects  of  residential  school  abuse. 


DV-182  (Lower  Similkameen  Indian  Band) 

Box  100  Keremeos,  BC  VOX  1N0 
Contact:  Richard  Terbasket  (250)  499-5528 

Project  Description:  The  main  objectives  of  this  project  are  to:  1)  conduct  an  in-depth  community  needs 
assessment  with  respect  to  the  healing  needs  arising  from  the  residential  school  experience;  2)  conduct 
research  and  document  the  stories  and  history  of  Residential  School  Survivors,  their  families  and  descendants; 
3)  conduct  research  and  document  the  traditional  history  of  the  Lower  Similkameen  Nation;  4)  develop 
various  community  groups;  undertake  healing  work  that  is  reflective  of  traditional  healing  practices  and/or 
contemporary  healing  practices;  5)  partake,  develop  and  deliver  education,  training  and  workshops  to  the 
community. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$224,500.00  $220,800.00  $73,599-00 

DV-491  (Tsawataineuk  Band  Council) 

General  Delivery  Kingcome  Inlet,  BC  VON  2B0 

Contact:  Pamela  Moon,  Economic  Development  Officer  (250)  974-3013 

Project  Description:  To  hire  personnel  to  do  a community  assesment  of  the  needs  of  residential  school 
survivors  of  the  Tsawataineuk  Band,  Kingcome  Inlet,  B.C.  The  assessment  would  include  gathering  statistical 
information  about  all  those  who  attended  St.Michael’s  Residential  School  in  Alert  Bay,  and  the  Port  Alberni 
Residential  School  where  some  band  members  were  sent  in  later  years.  Information  would  also  be  collected 
about  the  generations  to  follow  who  were  affected  by  the  legacy  of  the  residential  schools.  Further,  meetings 
and  one  on  one  sessions  will  be  held  with  members  of  all  generations  who  either  participated  in  or  were 
affected  by  the  residential  schools  system,  with  the  intent  of  having  a clear  understanding  of  what  the  needs 
are  to  ensure  the  healing  process  gets  started  and  continues. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$28,118.00  $29,118.00  $26,206.20 

DV-580  (Lax  Kw’alaams  Indian  Band  Family  Counselling  Centre) 

206  Shushaak  Street  Lax  Kw’alaams,  BC  V0V  1H0 
Contact:  Kristi  Hagen,  Family  Counsellor  (250)  625-3467 

Project  Description:  Haag  Step  1 is  a year  long,  two  and  1/2  days  per  week  program  of  personal  emotional 
healing,  corrective  education  experience  and  leadership  training  for  12  men  and  women  who  have  been 
affected  by  the  residential  school  experience.  Program  components  include  lessons  in  traditional  skills 
and  knowledge  from  the  Elders  in  our  community;  healing  circles;  daily  talking  circles  and  optional  individual 
counselling;  travel  to  ancestral  and  present  camps;  field  trips  to  referent  museums/Aboriginal  gatherings; 
intergrating,  writing  and  presenting  their  work  in  the  form  of  a Handbook  to  the  community  at  a feast 
prepared  to  honour  their  work  as  well  as  the  support  of  the  community.  Strength  in  working  together  and 
respect  for  and  integration  of  many  forms  of  knowledge  are  fundamental  principles.  Participant  stipends 
acknowledge  that  valuable  skills  and  knowledge  are  being  acquired  and  utilised.  Aama  Haag  Step  2 ( in  the 
development  phase)  is  an  in-depth  cultural/spiritual/historical  reclamation  and  restoration  project  utilizing 
the  knowledge  and  strengths  gained  by  the  participants  and  staff  in  Aama-Haag  Step  1 . 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$212,640.00  $176,180.00  $35,236.00 

DV-1369  (Chawathil  First  Nations) 

P.O.  Box  1659  Hope,  BC  VOX  1L0 
Contact:  Herman  W.  Peters  (604)  858-9327 

Project  description:  The  Chawathil  First  Nations  will  develop  the  following  initiatives  1)  Elders  Support 
Group,  2)  Training  Workshops  regarding  the  history  and  the  Legacy  of  the  residential  schools  and  3) 
Assessment  of  the  impacts  of  the  Legacy. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$124,480.00  $122,480.00  $27,558.00 

ALBERTA 

CT-207  (Paddle  Prairie  Metis  Settlement) 

Box  58  Paddle  Prairie,  AB  T0H  2W0 
Contact:  Sonya  Kobelsky  (780)  981-2227 

Proj ect  description:  The  project  will  identify  individuals  and  families  who  require  therapeutic  healing  as 
a result  of  the  legacy  of  physical  and  sexual  abuse  in  the  residential  school  system,  including  intergenerational 
impacts.  Once  identified,  programs  and  services  will  be  organized  to  meet  their  needs.  Such  programs  and 
services  will  include  healing  circles,  individual,  group  and  family  counselling;  workshops,  retreats  and 
seminars;  feasts,  leisure  activities  and  other  healing  activities.  Elders  and  community  leaders  will  be  identified 
and  trained  to  sustain  the  programs  once  the  funding  has  been  discontinued. 
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Total  costs  of  the  project 

$112,500.00 


AHF  Contribution 

$112,500.00 


Payment  released  to  date 

$23,875.00 


CT-316  (Alexis  Health  Department) 

Box  39  Glenevis,  AB  TOE  0X0 

Contact:  Gladys  Kyme,  Director,  Alexis  Health  Programs  (403)  967-2591 

Project  Description:  The  primary  objective  of  this  one-year  pilot  project  is  to  assist  in  the  healing  of 
personal  and  intergenerational  wounds  caused  by  physical  and  sexual  abuse  in  residential  school.  A 
secondary  objective  is  to  empirically  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  this  project  in  healing  residential 
school  wounds,  thereby  allowing  us  to  lobby  for  funds  that  are  necessary  to  continue  and  extend  the 
project. 


Total  costs  of  the  project 

$336,845.25 


AHF  Contribution 

$192,747.00 


Payment  released  to  date 

$64,071.75 


CT-390  (Saddle  Lake  Health  Care  Centre) 

Box  160  Saddle  Lake,  AB  T0A  3T0 
Contact:  Lorna  Redcrow  (403)  726-3930 

Project  description:  To  provide  a healing  process  for  the  entire  community  that  addresses  the  healing 
needs  of  the  different  segments  of  our  people  (children,  youth,  young-adults,  adults  and  elders)  affected  by 
the  Legacy  of  Residential  Schools,  including  intergenerational  impacts. 


Total  costs  of  the  project 

$128,450.00 


AHF  Contribution 

$128,450.00 


Payment  released  to  date 

$38,053.00 


Total  costs  of  the  project 

$164,717.00 


AHF  Contribution 

$156,600.00 


Payment  released  to  date 

$47,900.00 


DV-344  (Blood  Tribe  Human  Resource  Management  Department) 

P.0.  Box  60  Standoff,  AB  T0L  1Y0 

Contact:  Elaine  Creighton-Fox,  Personnel  Coordinator  (403)  737-8116 

Project  Description:  To  provide  and  facilitate  individual  and  group  training,  awareness  and  healing 
opportunities  to  Blood  Tribe  Administration  employees  through  in-house  counselling,  in-house  seminars 
and  workshops. 


Total  costs  of  the  project 

$261,135.00 

SASKATCHEWAN 


AHF  Contribution 

$261,135.00 


Payment  released  to  date 

$60,565.26 


CT-180  (Ile-A-la-Crosse  Friendship  Centre) 

P.0.  Box  160  Ile-A-La  Crosse,  SKS0M  ICO 

Contact:  Philip  Durocher,  Executive  Director  (306)  833-2313 

Project  description:  The  project  will  provide  the  opportunity  for  personal  healing,  through  self-esteem 
building,  to  those  affected  by  the  legacy  of  the  residential  schools.  This  will  be  achieved  through  life-skills 
type  programming  and  intensive  sharing  circles. 


Total  costs  of  the  project 

$147,028.00 


AHF  Contribution 

$138,328.00 


Payment  released  to  date 

$34,582.00 


CT-190  (Yorkton  Tribal  Administration  Inc.) 

21  Bradbrooke  Drive  North  Yorkton,  SKS3N  3R1 
Contact:  BevWhitehawk  (306)  782-0676 

Project  description:  To  provide  counselling  services  to  abusive  partners  in  relationships,  where  such 
abuse  arises  from  the  legacy  of  the  residential  schools.  Services  will  be  provided  in  the  communities  and 
urban  centres  in  the  Yorkton  and  surrounding  areas. 


Total  costs  of  the  project 

$1,154,100.00 
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AHF  Contribution 

$230,820.00 


Payment  released  to  date 

$51,934.50 


“When  you  think  of  residential  schools  you  think  primarily  they  were  Indians  or 
Status  Indians  who  went  to  those  schools,  but[...]we  heard  [...]  testimonies  from 
Inuit  who  had  attended  the  Chesterfield  Inlet  schools  | . . . ] We  all  know  the  kinds  of 
pain  that  a lot  of  people  experience.” 

— Mary  Sillett,  Commissioner 
RCAP  Public  Hearings 
Montreal,  May  25, 1993 


CT-229  (Prince  Albert  Associated  Counselling  & Mediation  Services) 

1003A  - 1st  Avenue  West  Prince  Albert,  SK  S6V  4Y3 
Contact:  Ella  Wilberg,  Program  Manager  Tel:  (306)  922-7747 

Project  description:  To  fill  the  gaps  in  direct  therapeutic  counselling  services  to  Metis,  the  incarcerated 
and  non-status  through  one-on-one  counselling  and  small  group  healing  programs  directed  at  the  Legacy 
of  physical  and  sexual  abuse  in  the  residential  school  system,  including  intergenerational  impacts. 


Total  costs  of  the  project 

$319,935.00 


AHF  Contribution 

$278,570.00 


Payment  released  to  date 

$69,642.50 


DV-101  (Loon  River  First  Nation  #476) 

Box  189  Red  Earth  Creek,  AB  TOG  1X0 
Contact:  Brian  Pitcairn,  Manager  (403)  649-3883 

Project  Description:  The  Loon  River  First  Nation  proposes  to  design  and  implement  a series  of 
community-based,  community-driven  programs  and  activities  which  will  increase  and  strengthen  the  capacity 
of  the  community  to  (1)  improve  academic  achievement  and  accomplishment,  and  (2)  to  prevent  and 
reduce  alcohol  and  drug  abuse.  Using  a community  development  approach  and  by  integrating  existing 
programs  and  services  adopting  holistic  approaches,  the  community  will  be  able  to  learn  to  work  within 
one  plan  and  focus  on  two  set  of  goals,  improving  education  and  preventing  substance  abuse. 


CT-249  (Beardy’s  and  Okemasis  First  Nation) 

Box  340  Duck  Lake,  SK  S0K 1J0 
Contact:  Chief  Rick  Gamble  (306)  457-2250 

Project  description:  The  project  will  address  2 components  this  fiscal  year:  1)  Needs  assessment  through 
extensive  consultation  in  the  community.  2)  Survivors  and  those  impacted  by  the  intergenerational  effects 
of  school  are  seeking  therapeutic  services  and  cultural  healing  methods.  The  ‘effects'  include  but  are  not 
limited  to:  violence  (perpetual  physical  and  sexual  abuse) , loss  of  parenting  skills  (which  are  passed  on  to 
subsequent  generations),  pathological  behaviors,  enforced  dependency  on  residential  service,  and  elder 
abuse. 


Total  costs  of  the  project 

$113,780.00 


AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$113,780.00  $37,947.00 


CT-2429  (Building  a Nation  Life  Skills  Training  Inc.) 

1439  Brightsand  Court  Saskatoon,  SK  S7J  4X1 
Contact:  GlenMcCallum  (306)  651-2000 

Project  description:  These  funds  will  be  used  to  dehver  three  services:  therapy,  healing  activities  and 
continuing  support  for  youth,  men,  women,  couples  and  families  who  have  survived  the  Legacy  of  the 
residential  schools. 


Total  costs  of  the  project 

$212,830.00 


AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$210,229.98  $82,474.16 


DV-165  (Prince  Albert  Associated  Counselling  and  Mediation  Services) 

1003A-  1st  Avenue  West  Prince  Albert,  SK  S6V  4Y3 
Contact:  (306)  922-7747 

Project  Description:  To  research  the  scope  and  effects  of  residential  trauma  on  local  region.  To  train 
and  increase  professional  skills  of  potential  healers. 


AHF  Contribution 

$215,819-00 


Payment  released  to  date 

$53,954.75 


Total  costs  of  the  project 

$272,375.00 

DV-181  (Cote  First  Nation) 

P.O.  Box  1659  Kamsack,  SKS0A  ISO 
Contact:  Karen  Stevenson  (306)  542-2694 


Project  description:  To  develop  a training  initiative  that  will  address  the  Legacy  of  physical  and  sexual 
abuse  in  the  residential  school  through  public  awareness,  revitalizing  culture  and  identity,  teaching  skills  to 
parents,  and  making  changes  to  build  a healthier  community. 


Total  costs  of  the  project 

$198,439-00 


AHF  Contribution 

$198,439-00 


Payment  released  to  date 

$44,649.00 


DV-211  (Prince  Albert  Grand  Council  Health  and  Social  Development) 

3rd  Floor,  1004- 1st  Avenue  West  Prince  Albert,  SK  S6V4Y4 
Contact:  A1  Ducharme,  Executive  Director  (306)  953-7248 

Project  Description:  Identify  the  incidence  and  dynamics  of  family  breakdown  in  our  Catchment  Zone. 
Identify  and  evaluate  existing  PAGC  Programs  and  Services  in  this  area.  Evaluate  and  assess  current  capacities. 
Determine  what  capacities  need  to  be  developed. 


Total  costs  of  the  project 

$705,090.00 
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AHF  Contribution 

$627,230.00 


Payment  released  to  date 
$188,769-00 

Summer  1999 


“So  these  thing  is  before  us,  that’s  why  we  have  to  let  go  the  past  and  try  to  mend 
what  we  can  put  together  again  and  start  with  that  so  that  the  next  generation  they 
won’t  go  through  what  we’re  going  through  today.  I don’t  want  the  next  generation 
to  be  shedding  tears  as  we  are  today.” 

— Celine John , Elder 
RCAP  Residential  Schools  Special  Consultation 
Canim  Lake , March  9, 1993 


MANITOBA 

DV-597  (Ma  Mawi  Wi  Chi  Itata  Centre) 

800  Selkirk  Ave.  Winnipeg,  MB  R2W  2N6 

Contact:  Josie  Hill,  Executive  Director  (204)  925-0300 

Project  description:  This  project  seeks  to  establish  a Community  Care  Model,  a place  of  learning  where 
gatherings  will  be  facilitated  to  decide  community  responses  and  develop  community  capacities  to  address 
the  legacy  of  physical  and  sexual  abuse  in  the  residential  schools  system,  including  intergenerational  impacts. 
The  project  will  serve  four  of  Winnipeg’s  high-risk  inner  city  neighbourhoods. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$176,605.00  $176,605.00  $43,241.00 

ONTARIO 

CT-212  (Native  Child  and  Family  Services  of  Toronto) 

464  Yonge  Street,  Suite  201  Toronto,  ON  M4Y 1W9 
Contact:  Kenn  Richard,  Executive  Director  (4l6)  969-8510 

Project  description:  The  project  will  develop  and  implement  three  additional  healing  components, 
designed  to  address  the  healing  needs  of  those  affected  by  the  residential  school  legacy,  to  the  Mooka’am 
Treatment  and  Healing  Services  at  Native  Child  and  Family  Services  of  Toronto:  i)  men’s  healing  services;  ii) 
a family  circle  (family  therapy);  and  iii)  Elders  healing  and  consultation  services.  These  additional 
components  will  help  the  Mooka’am  Program  establish  itself  as  fully  holistic,  culture-based  treatment 
services.  The  additional  services  will  continue  the  program’s  holistic  healing  principle  of  addressing  spiritual, 
physical,  mental  and  emotional  needs  of  clients,  with  a specific  treatment  focus  for  the  four  dimensions  of 
feelings,  identity,  family  relationships  and  living  skills. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$99,996.00  $99,996.00  $24,999-00 

CT-277  (Georgian  Bay  Native  Friendship  Centre) 

175  Yonge  Street  Midland,  ON  L4R  2A7 
Contact:  Bruce  Marsden,  President  (705)  526-3607 

Project  description:  This  project  will  coordinate  teaching  circles  for  women  and  seniors  in  order  to 
begin  to  learn  about  the  intergenerational  impacts  of  abuse  arising  from  the  residential  schools.  Next, 
talking  circles  will  take  place  followed  by  sharing  circles  that  will  allow  them  to  share  their  experiences  in 
a safe  place.  The  next  step  provides  for  healing  circles  to  take  place.  Elders  and  traditional  resource 
persons  will  facilitate  the  circles  in  order  to  ensure  a holistic  healing  approach.  At  the  same  time,  2 apprentices 
(Aboriginal  Healing  and  Wellness  Coordinator  and  Life  Long  Care  Coordinator)  will  be  trained  by  the  Elder 
to  continue  to  facihtate  the  circles  after  program  funding  has  ended.  The  Healing  and  Wellness  Coordinator 
and  Life  Long  Care  Coordinator  will  also  be  responsible  for  coordinating  the  activities  and  be  responsible 
for  the  administration  and  evaluation  of  the  circles. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$22,600.00  $22,600.00  $20,340.00 

CT-291  (Giizhgaandag  Gamig  Healing  Lodge  Inc.) 

Hwy  805  River  Valley,  ON  P0H  2C0 
Contact:  RoseCorbiere  (705)  967-0559 

Project  description:  The  project  will  help  people  understand  the  Legacy  of  the  residential  schools,  and 
its  effects  on  Survivors,  their  families  and  descendants,  in  order  to  break  the  cycle  of  abuse  and  suffering. 
Tebwewin  will  teach  about  Traditional  and  cultural  beliefs,  present  workshops  on  clinical  methods  used  at 
the  Healing  Lodge  to  bring  positive  healing  connections  in  their  communities. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$98,868.00  $92,868.00  $19,355.00 


CT-324  (Mnjikaning  First  Nation) 

P.O.  Box  35  Rama,  ON  L0K 1T0 
Contact:  Dennis  Martel  (705)  325-3611 

Project  description:  The  Mnjikaning  First  Nation  Community  and  Family  Services,  otherwise  known  as 
Gga  Wiidookaadmin  (Let’s  All  Help  Each  Other)  has  pulled  together  all  of  the  workers  who  deal  with 
addictions,  abuse,  family  violence  and  child  welfare  to  work  together  as  a healing  circle.  They  will  blend 
Aboriginal  and  Canadian  approaches  to  help  individuals,  families  and  the  community  develop  healthier 
lifestyles. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$23,400.00  $23,400.00  $21,060.00 

CT-365  (Naandwedidaa  ‘Let’s  Heal  One  Another”  Program) 

Wikwemikong  Health  Centre.  P.O  Box  101  Wikwemikong  Unceded  Indian  Reserve,  Ontario  POP  2J0 
Contact:  Dorothy  Kennedy,  Naandweedidaa  Program  Manager  (705)  859-3098 

Project  Description:  Education  and  training  of  10-12  community  individuals  in  family  violence/  sexual 
abuse  training  and  treatment.  Content  will  include  core  family  violence/sexual  Abuse/residential  school 
trauma  impact/holistic  approaches.  Upon  completion  of  the  training,  workers  will  continue  their  placement 
in  the  Naandwedidaa  Counselling  and  Support  Services  as  a community  response  team  for  family 
conferencing. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$881,709-00  $469,474.00  $105,632.00 

CT-596  (Big  Grassy  First  Nation) 

General  Delivery  Morson,  ON  P0W  1J0 

Contact:  Vernon  Tuesday,  Band  Councillor  (807)  488-5614 

Project  description:  This  proposal  is  a joint  submission  between  Big  Grassy  First  Nation  and  Big  Island 
First  Nation.  The  project  will  employ  6 individuals  who  will  provide  traditional  and  clinical  healing  services, 
to  those  affected  by  the  residential  school  legacy,  in  the  two  First  Nations. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$314,620.00  $314,620.00  $120,000.00 

DV-163  (Whitewater  Lake  Community  Development  Corporation) 

1 14  Mountain  Road,  Fort  William  Reserve  Thunder  Bay,  ON  P7C  4Z2 
Contact:  Irene  Goodwin  (807)  622-0894 

Project  description:  Project  objectives  are  to  train  2 community  members  from  Whitewater  Lake  First 
Nation  in  Anishnabek  traditions  and  cultures.  It  is  anticipated  that  these  participants  will  become  fully 
capable  to  train,  teach  and  assist  other  members  on  the  various  skills,  issues  and  topics  related  to  the 
legacy  of  the  residential  schools.  The  project  will  provide  a safe  and  healing  environment  for  the  study  and 
practice  of  spiritual  growth  and  healing,  by  providing  a proper  Ojibway  Sweat  Lodge  and  Tee  Pee.  The 
project  will  provide  resource  material  and/or  referrals  to  services  currently  offered  by  other  organizations 
that  address  the  individuals  issues  and  concerns  expressed. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$156,440.00  $143,200.00  $50,000.00 

DV-232  (Algonquins  of  Pikwakanagan  First  Nation) 

P.O.  Box  100  Golden  Lake,  Ontario  K0J  1X0 

Contact:  Thomas  Kohoko,  Social  Services  Manager  (613)  625-2800 

Project  Description:  To  initiate  within  the  community,  a process  by  which  the  community  will  deal  with 
the  negative  impact  of  residential  schools,  and  to  first  prepare  staff,  committee  members  and  elected 
representatives  to  respond  positively. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$109,054.00  $88,457.00  $30,968.00 

DV-266  (Chapleau  Cree  First  Nation) 

P.O.  Box  #400  Fox  Lake  Reserve,  Chapleau,  ON  POM  1K0 
Contact:  Chief  Michael  Cachagee  (705)  864-0784 

Project  description:  This  project  proposes  the  development  and  eventual  application  of  a healing  circle 
to  facihtate  the  healing  process  of  Residential  School  Survivors  and  their  families  in  a number  of  communities 
in  northeastern  Ontario.  The  project  will  be  developed  in  phases.  It  will  include  a system  of  checks  and 
balances,  as  well  as,  an  evaluation  process  to  ensure  the  program  meets  the  needs  of  the  participating 
communities. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$203,952.00  $203,952.00  $132,026.00 
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DV-307  (Children  of  Shingwauk  Alumni  Council) 

C/0  Algoma  University  College 

1520  Queen  Street  East  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  ON  P6A  2G4 

Contact:  Catherine  MacLeod,  Communications  Officer  705-949-2301  Ex.  387 

Project  description:  Project  objectives  are:  1)  To  create  a comprehensive,  up-to-date  directory  of  Survivors, 
as  well  as  staff  and  supporters,  along  with  their  addresses.  2 ) To  establish  a resource  and  heritage  centre, 
meeting  place  and  healing  and  support  process/network  for  students  and  their  families.  3)  To  produce  and 
circulate  an  Alumni  newsletter.  4)  To  assist  the  University  in  meeting  the  needs  of  Aboriginal  students  and 
communities.  5)  To  establish  Shingwauk  University  and  organize  a fourth  reunion,  Shingwauk  2000,  for  all 
residential  school  students  and  their  families. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$46,645.00  $46,645.00  $41,980.50 

DV-334  (Chippewas  of  Nawash) 

R.R.  #5  Wiarton,  ON  NOH  2TO 

Contact:  Patricia  Cheghano  (519)  534-1689 

Project  description:  To  encourage  the  Elderly  in  the  community  to  recognize  and  work  through  the 
trauma  suffered  by  Survivors  of  the  residential  school  system,  including  the  impacts  it  had  on  their  children 
and  grandchildren.  To  provide  services  that  will  encourage  the  elderly  to  reintegrate  the  community  and 
community  programming.  To  provide  support  services  through  the  Senior  Centre  that  will  focus  on  the 
elderly’s  well-being  within  a safe  environment.  To  provide  exchange  visits  with  other  First  Nations,  Friendship 
Centres  and  Healing  Centres.  To  provide  protective  services  until  longer  term  solutions  can  be  obtained. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$101,646.00  $101,646.00  $30,217.00 

DV-404  (Constance  Lake  First  Nation) 

Box  4000  Calstock,  ON  POL  1 B0 

Contact:  John  R.  Sutherland,  Native  Cultural  and  Circle  Justice  Coordinator  (705)  463-2155 

Project  Description:  Hire  a Residential  School  Coordinator  to:  do  an  assessement  of  the  specific  needs 
of  the  community  for  residential  school  healing  programs  and  services;  provide  a community  based  holistic 
approach  of  healing;  For  long  term  care  of  residential  school  survivors,  the  coordinator  will  plan  for  a 
community  healing  lodge  (look  for  funding)  for  the  community  and  surrounding  First  Nation  reserves  of 
First  Nation  communities  in  the  area. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$73,063.25  $73,063.25  $16,439-23 

DV-581  (Ojibways  of  the  Pic  River  First  Nation) 

Heron  Bay,  ON  POT  1R0 

Contact:  JoAnne  Michano,  Band  Manager  (807)  229-1749 

Project  Description:  The  Ojibways  of  the  Pic  River  First  Nation  will  address  the  legacy  of  physical  and 
sexual  abuse  in  residential  schools,  including  intergenerational  impacts  through  the  development  of  a 
Strategic  Plan,  based  on  a comprehensive  assessment. 

The  Strategic  Plan  will  establish  the  future  direction  of  the  organization  in  regards  to  increasing  individual, 
family  and  community  health.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  project,  Pic  River  is  requesting  support  from  the 
Foundation  to  provide  funding  to  hire  a Community  Planner  for  a six  month  period.  Anishnabek  Employment 
(HRDC)  will  provide  training  dollars  to  hire  as  assistant  for  the  Planner.  A training  component  will  be  tied 
into  the  project,  in  order  to  transfer  skills  and  knowledge  to  allow  the  process  to  be  used  in  future  planning. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$19,178.00  $19,178.00  $17,260.00 

DV-592  (Walpole  Island  and  First  Nation  Council) 

R.R.3  Wallaceburg,  ON  N8A4K9 

Contact:  VeraE.  Williams,  Chiefs  Liaison  (519)  627-1481 

Project  Description:  Addresses  some  of  our  community’s  needs  for  developing  and  enhancement  of 
implementing  a holistic  community-based  healing  approach  which  examines  the  legacy  of  physical  / sexual 
abuse  in  residential  schools  and  intergenerational  impacts. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$42,100.00  $42,100.00  $37,890.00 

DV-595  (Wabaseemoong  Independent  Nations) 

Whitedog,  ON  POX  1P0 

Contact:  Juba  Mandamin,  Director  of  Health  (807)  927-2068 

Project  Description:  To  retain  a healing  coordinator  to  support  existing  community  workers,  to  train  a 
local  community  development  work,  to  implement  a community  readiness  assessment  and  to  develop  a 
holistic  community  healing  process. 


“You  have  given  us  an  illustration,  I think,  a very  graphic  and  sad  illustration  of  the 
impact  of  the  residential  school  system  on  you  and  your  family,  and  of  course,  we 
have  been  hearing  this  as  we  have  travelled  across  the  country.” 

— Bertha  Wilson,  Commissioner 
RCAP  Public  Hearings 
Toronto,  November  2, 1992 


Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$257,300.00  $142,290.00  $39,323-00 

QUEBEC 

CT-164  (Onkw'takaritahtsheraa  Healing  the  Family  Circle) 

c/o  Kahnawake  Shakotiia’takehnhas  Community  Services 
P.O.  Box  1440  Kahnawake,  QCJ0L  1B0 
Contact:  Connie  Meloche  (450)  632-6880 

Project  description:  Tohahbio’  will  promote  awareness  of  residential  school  and  intergenerational  trauma 
to  families  of  Survivors  and  subsequent  generations.  In  creating  awareness  to  caregivers  and  members  of 
the  community,  the  project  hopes  to  foster  a better  understanding  of  the  cause  of  unhealthy  and  destructive 
behaviours.  Only  when  a problem  is  understood  can  positive  steps  be  taken  to  recover.  As  awareness 
increases,  systems  must  also  be  in  place  to  support  individuals  as  they  begin  to  uncover  the  issues  that  have 
been  responsible  for  the  many  difficulties  they  have  endured.  The  feelings  of  shame  and  guilt,  lack  of 
self-esteem,  the  feelings  of  loss  of  culture  and  language  leading  to  destructive  behaviours  must  be  dealt  with 
in  a holistic  manner.  It  will  therefore  be  necessaiy  to  call  in  traditional  healers  to  meet  these  needs. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$80,000.00  $80,000.00  $20,000.00 

CT-259  (Conseil  des  Montagnais  de  Natashquan) 

159-BruedesMontagnais  Natashquan,  QC  G0G2E0 
Contact:  Pierre  St-Arnaud,  psychologist  (418)  726-3434 

Project  Description:  Intensive  program  of  group  therapy  for  adult  men  and  women  using  a contemporary 
professional  psychotherapeutic  approach  and  a traditional  healing  strategy  of  reconstruction  of  the 
Montagnais  identity. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$112,363.00  $112,363.00  $28,090.75 

DV-310  (Conseil  de  la  nation  atikamekw  inc.) 

290,  rue  St-Joseph,  C.P.  848  La  Tuque,  QC  G9X  3P6 
Contact:  Maxime  Quoquochi  (819)  523-6153 

Project  Description:  By  means  of  a process  of  awareness  (of  consciousness-raising)  relative  to  the 
residential  school  experience,  foster  a will  for  change  to  a state  of  well-being  by  offering  diversified  therapeutic 
activities  once  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  the  interveners  have  been  perfected. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$547,263.00  $517,317.00  $135,000.00 

DV-375  (Council  of  the  Cree  Nation  of  Mistissini) 

187  Main  St.  Mistissini,  QC  G0W  ICO 
Contact:  Jane  Blacksmith  (418)  923-3461 

Project  description:  Rebuild  the  Circle’  is  a hohstic  project  that  will  take  place  within  the  community 
through  various  specific  interventions  and  programs,  including  traditional  and  psychological  healing, 
individual  and  group  sessions,  professional  and  elders  support.  The  project  will  provide  information, 
support,  and  healing  to  the  victims  of  physical  and  sexual  abuse  in  residential  schools,  their  families  and 
the  community. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$247,220.00  $247,220.00  $51,089-00 
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NEWBRUNSWICK 


CT-391  (Membertou  Band  Council) 

1 1 1 Membertou  St.  Sydney,  NS  BIS  2M9 
Contact:  Jane  Meader  (902)  564-5147 


CT-78  (Metepenagiag  First  Nation) 

59  Mountain  Rd.  P.O.  Box  293  Red  Bank,  NB  E9E  2P2 
Contact:  Chief  Michael  Augustine  (506)  836-2366 

Project  Description:  We  propose  to  add  an  innovative  healing  treatment  opportunity  to  our  holistic 
approach  to  healing  residential  school  survivors  and  their  families.  The  Naturopathic  Healing  technique  is 
a modern  interpretation  of  ancient  healing  practices  and  complements  other  forms  of  treatment.  In 
combination  with  both  traditional  (sweetgrass,  sage,  cedar...)  and  modern  (psychology,  counselling, 
medicines...)  remedies,  Naturopathic  Healing  will  allow  our  health  system  to  offer  a complete  range  of 
individually  tailored  treatments  to  members  and  famihes  suffering  from  residential  school  symptoms. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$69,300.00  $69,300.00  $15,592.50 

DV-326  (St.  Mary’s  First  Nation  Healing  Program) 

440  Highland  Avenue  Fredericton,  NB  E3A  2V2 
Contact:  Alma  Brooks  (506)  452-2751 

Project  description:  The  project  will  provide  community-based  training  to  enhance  capacity  in  developing, 
designing  and  implementing  healing  strategies  and  programs  that  will  adequately  address  the  impact  of 
residential  school  experience  on  Survivors  and  their  descendants.  The  project  will  reunite  lost  survivors, 
their  famihes  and  community,  and  will  assess  their  specific  needs. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$123,169.00  $123,169.00  $61,584.48 


Project  description:  To  address  the  Legacy  of  abuse  suffered  at  the  residential  schools  through  separate 
gatherings  for  men,  women,  youth  and  famihes.  The  project  will  follow  the  traditional  process  of  healing 
using  sweat  lodges,  fasts,  teachings,  talking  circles  and  doctoring  for  physical,  mental  and  emotional  ailments. 
In  particular,  the  project  intends  to  use  these  methods  to  address  sexual  abuse  healing  and  forgiveness. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$32,600.00  $30,000.00  $27,000.00 


NOVA  SCOTIA 

CT-223  (Wagmatcook  First  Nation  and  Waycobah  First  Nation) 

c/o  Waycobah  First  Nation  Box  149  Whycocomagh,  NS  B0E3M0 
Contact:  Margaret  Pelletier,  Project  Coordinator  (902)  295-2112 

Project  Description:  It  is  proposed  that  specialized,  trained  professionals  be  hired  in  order  to  address 
the  healing  needs  of  individuals  and  famihes  affected  by  the  abuse  suffered  at  residential  schools.  Namely, 
a clinical  therapist  to  be  shared  between  the  communities  of  Waycobah  and  Wagmatcook  First  Nations 
along  with  two  community  home  based  workers,  one  to  work  in  each  community. 

Total  costs  of  the  project  AHF  Contribution  Payment  released  to  date 

$141,200.00  $141,200.00  $30,401.00 


AHF  funding  for  community  projects 

...continued  from  page  I... 

The  Foundation  has  four  years  to  spend  or  commit  compensation  to  residential  school  Survivors.  We’re 

the  money  and  wants  to  get  it  flowing  through  the  not  a slush  fund  to  top  off,  or  replace,  programs 

communities  as  quickly  as  possible.”  that  are  available  through  Indian  Affairs,  Health 

Canada  or  any  other  Canadian  government 
Mike  DeGagne,  the  Foundation’s  Executive  department.  Our  mandate  is  to  provide  funding  for 

Director,  spoke  about  some  of  the  challenges  healing  projects,  based  on  good  proposals,  that  will 

facing  staff  of  the  Foundation.  address  the  legacy  of  physical  and  sexual  abuse 

arising  from  the  residential  school  system,  including 
“One  challenge  for  us  is  managing  peoples’  intergenerational  impacts,”  concluded  Mr.  DeGagne. 
expectations.  We’ve  gotten  calls  from  some  people 

two  days  after  they  submitted  a proposal  asking  In  closing,  Mr.  Erasmus  added, “we  are  helping 
for  their  money.  Our  evaluation  and  approval  Aboriginal  communities  help  themselves.  We  do  this 
process  is  an  involved  one.  Each  proposal  is  by  providing  resources  for  healing  initiatives, 
evaluated  on  how  well  it  will  address  the  legacy  of  promoting  awareness  of  healing  issues  and  needs, 

physical  and  sexual  abuse  arising  from  the  and  by  nurturing  a supportive  public  environment, 
residential  school  system,  including  The  success  of  the  projects  we  are  funding  today, 

intergenerational  impacts.  There  are  many  factors  and  those  we  will  be  funding  in  the  future,  will 

to  be  considered  in  approving  funds  for  a empower  individuals,  famihes  and  communities, 

particular  project  and  that  takes  time.  We’re  That’s  why  we’re  here.” 

currently  looking  at  a turnaround  time  of  about 

eight  months  (from  receipt  of  proposal  to  cutting  “We  are  committed  to  making  strategic  investments 
a cheque) ."  of  the  resources  entrusted  to  us.  We  are  determined 

to  contribute  to  a chmate  of  care,  safety,  goodwill 
“Another  major  challenge  is  that  people  are  not  and  understanding  for  all  Aboriginal  people.  This 
clear  about  what  we  do  as  a Foundation.  We’re  kind  of  healing  is  a huge  task  but,  as  the  proverb 
not  here  to  provide  healing  services,  or  to  pay  out  goes,  'the  longest  journey  begins  with  a single  step’.” 


We  are  committed  to  continuing  to  find  more  effective  and  efficient  ways  to  conduct  our 
work  for  the  benefit  of  Aboriginal  communities.  Over  the  year  ahead  we  will  be  making 
changes  that  will  help  us  to  best  assist  Survivors  and  their  communities,  in  fulfilment  of 
the  mandate  entrusted  to  us.  We  hope,  as  a result,  to  become  even  better  at  meeting  the 
needs  of  Survivors,  their  famihes  and  descendants. 

Some  of  our  plans  for  the  future  are  outlined  below: 

The  Funding  Process 

A refined  Community  Support  process  will  be  unveiled  at  the  launch  of  our  next  call  for 
proposals.  This  process  will  provide  more  intensive  staff  & professional  reviews  of  each 
proposal  before  it  goes  to  the  External  Merit  Review  phase  of  the  process.  This  is  intended 
to  assist  applicants  in  ensuring  that  their  applications  are  complete  and  meet  mandatory 
criteria. 

Funding  Cycles 

Several  funding  cycles  will  be  held  over  the  life  of  the  Foundation  so  everyone  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  submit  a proposal.  Applicants  who  were  not  successful  or  missed 
the  first  cycle  can  resubmit  their  proposals  when  new  calls  are  made.  Deadlines  for 
each  call  will  always  be  firm  and  clearly  publicized. 

Proposal  Development  Workshops 

Proposal  Development  Workshops,  open  to  anyone  interested  in  preparing  and  submitting 
a proposal  will  be  held  in  all  regions  to  provide  information  and  help  to  applicants.  The 
full  schedule  will  be  publicized  once  it  has  been  finalized. 

Revised  Program  Handbook 

In  the  near  future  we  will  be  releasing  a revised  Program  Handbook  which  has  been 
updated  to  reflect  changes  to  the  Funding  Process.  The  revised  Program  Handbook  will 
be  released  at  the  time  of  our  next  call  for  proposals  later  this  fall. 

Integrated  Communications  Strategy 

An  Integrated  Communications  Strategy  has  been  developed  and  should  be  approved 
and  in  place  by  late  1999- 

Consultations 

Four  meetings  are  currently  scheduled  for  the  remainder  of  1999-  They  will  be  held  in: 
Yellowknife  on  September  30th,  Thunder  Bay  on  October  14th,  Montreal  on  October  28th, 
and  Edmonton  on  November  4th. 
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Georges  Henry  Erasmus 

Bora  August  8,  1948,  Fort  Rae,  North  West 
Territories  (N.W.T.),  Canada.  Education:  High 
School,  Yellowknife,  N.W.T.  Principal 
Occupation:  Chair,  Aboriginal  Healing 
Foundation.  Address:  Aboriginal  Healing 
Foundation,  Suite  801,  75  Albert  Street,  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  KIP  5E7  (613)237-4441.  Affiliations-. 
Secretary,  Indian  Band  Council,  Yellowknife, 
N.W.T.  (1969-71);  Organizer  and  Chairman, 
Community  Housing  Association,  Yellowknife, 
N.W.T.  (1969-72);  Advisor  to  President,  Indian 
Brotherhood  of  N.W.T.  (1970-71);  Fieldworker 
and  Regional  Staff  Director,  Company  of  Young 
Canadians  (1970-73);  Chairman,  University 
Canada  North  (1971-75);  Director,  Community 
Development  Program,  Indian  Brotherhood  of 
Northwest  Territories  (later  the  Dene  Nation) 
(1973-76);  President,  Indian  Brotherhood  of 
Northwest  Territories/Dene  Nation  (1976-83); 
President,  Denendeh  Development  Corporation 
(1983);  elected  Northern  Vice-Chief,  Assembly 
of  First  Nations  (1983-85);  elected  National 
Chief,  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
(1985) ; re-elected  National  Chief  (1988-91) ; Co- 
Chair,  Royal  Commission  on  Aboriginal  Peoples 
(RCAP),  Ottawa,  Canada  (1991  - 1996);  Chair, 
Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation,  Ottawa,  Canada 
(1998).  Membership'.  Honorary  Member, 
Ontario  Historical  Society  (1990).  Awards, 
Honours:  Representative  for  Canada  on 
Indigenous  Survival  International  (1983); 
Canadian  delegate  to  World  Council  of 
Indigenous  Peoples  International  Conferences 
(1984-85);  appointed  Director  of  the  World 
Wildlife  Fund  of  Canada  (1987);  appointed  to 
the  Order  of  Canada  (1987);  appointed  to  the 
Board  of  the  Canadian  Tribute  to  Human  Rights 
(1987);  Board  Member,  Energy  Probe  Research 
Foundation,  Operation  Dismantle  (1988-98); 
Honorary  Committee  Member,  International 
Youth  for  Peace  (1988);  Advisory  Council 
Member,  the  Earth  Circle  Foundation  (1988); 
Honorary  Degree  of  Doctorate  of  Laws  from 
Queen’s  University,  (1989),  University  ofToronto, 
(1992),  University  of  Winnipeg,  (1992),  York 
University,  (1992),  University  of  British 
Columbia,  (1993),  Dalhousie University,  (1997), 
University  of  Alberta,  (1997);  Aboriginal 
Achievement  Award  for  Public  Service,  (1998); 
Board  of  Directors,  Earth  Day  (1990);  Board  of 
Directors,  SAVE  Tour  (1990);  art,  school,  athletic 
awards.  Interests'.  Reading,  travel,  outdoors, 
canoeing  and  art.  Published  work:  Co-author, 
Drumbeat:  Anger  and  Renewal  in  Indian  Country 
(Summer  Hill  Publishers,  1990). 
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Garnet  Angeconeb 

An  Ojibway  from  Sioux  Lookout,  Ontario,  Mr. 
Angeconeb  is  a consultant  with  a Diploma  in 
Journalism  from  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario . A former  Director  of  the  Wawatay  Native 
Communications  Society,  he  also  served  as 
Executive  Director  of  Independent  First  Nations 
Alliance.  His  previous  work  includes  First 
Nations’  self-government  issues  and  initiatives 
dealing  with  education,  health,  justice,  economic 
development,  management,  planning  and  policy. 
His  current  consulting  activities  include  media 
relations,  communications  and  public  relations 
strategies,  team  development,  meeting 
facilitation  and  writing  and  research. 


Charlene  Belleau 

Ms.  Belleau  is  a member  of  the  Alkali  Lake  First 
Nation  in  British  Columbia.  Active  in  the  healing 
of  Residential  School  survivors,  she  set  up  the 
first  Residential  School  conference.  She  served 
on  the  Residential  School  Committee  for  the 
Assembly  of  First  Nations  from  1990-95,  and 
spent  four  years  co-ordinating  the  Residential 
School  project  for  British  Columbia.  She  is  a 
former  Chief  of  Alkali  Lake,  and  has  served  on 
several  national  health  committees  and  regional 
committees. 


Jerome  Berthelette 

Mr.  Berthelette  is  the  Regional  Director, 
Manitoba  Region,  Medical  Services  Branch, 
Health  Canada.  He  is  a citizen  of  the  Ahnishnabe 
Nation,  Sagkeeng.  The  recipient  of  an  LL.B  from 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario,  he  was  called 
to  the  Bar  in  April,  1984.  Mr.  Berthelette  is 
President  of  the  Vanier  Institute  of  the  Family 
and  is  former  Executive  Director  of  the  National 
Association  of  Friendship  Centres  (1986-1991). 
He  served  as  the  Commission  Secretary,  Royal 
Commission  on  Aboriginal  Peoples  (1991  - 93). 


Paul  Chartrand 

Mr.  Chartrand  is  a Metis  from  Manitoba,  and  a 
former  professor  specializing  in  Aboriginal  law 
and  policy  issues.  He  is  a graduate  of  Manitoba 
Teachers  College,  the  University  of  Winnipeg, 
Queensland  University  of  Technology  and  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan.  He  served  on  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Aboriginal  Peoples  and 
has  authored  numerous  publications,  including 
a book  on  Metis  land  rights.  He  currently  works 
as  a private  consultant  in  Victoria,  British 
Columbia. 
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Angus  Cockney 

Mr.  Cockney  is  an  Inuk  from  Tuktoyaktuk,  NT. 
He  was  moved  to  Inuvik  in  1962  and  attended 
Grollier  Hall,  a residential  school  for  students 
in  the  Western  Arctic,  until  1976.  Angus  is  now 
the  business  owner  of  Icewalker  Canada.  He 
specializes  in  motivational  speaking  and  is  an 
artist  involved  in  various  media.  Angus  was  the 
first  Inuk  to  ski  to  the  North  Pole,  and  he  uses 
this  experience  as  a platform  to  speak  on  goal- 
setting, motivation,  and  commitment.  His 
artworks  in  stone  have  been  exhibited  nationally 
and  internationally,  and  he  is  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  more  distinctive  contemporary  Inuit 
artists.  Angus  is  also  involved  in  multi-media 
production  and  is  currently  producing  an 
educational  CD-ROM  for  Parks  Canada.  From 
1988  to  1997,  Angus  worked  as  a media 
specialist  for  the  Department  of  Resources, 
Wildlife  and  Economic  Development, 
Government  of  N.W.T.  He  is  a former  Canadian 
National  Cross-Country  ski  champion  and  a 
Canada  Winter  Games  champion. 


Ken  Courchene 

Mr.  Courchene  is  an  Ojibway  from  Pine  Falls, 
Manitoba  who  has  served  in  the  health  and  social 
fields  for  several  years.  A Chief  Executive  Officer, 
he  holds  a Bachelor  of  Ails  degree  in  Education. 
He  currently  works  in  an  adolescent  solvent 
abuse  program  whose  clients  include  many 
victims  and  survivors  of  physical  and  sexual 
abuse.  Working  with  youth  and  adults  suffering 
from  addictions,  he  uses  cultural  healing 
methods  such  as  sundances,  sweat  lodges  and 
talking  circles. 
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Wendy  John 

Ms.  John  is  the  Associate  Regional  Director 
General,  Pacific  Region  of  the  Department  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development.  A 
citizen  of  the  Musqueum  First  Nation  in  British 
Columbia,  she  served  three  terms  as  Chief.  She 
was  the  first  woman  in  Canada  to  be  elected  to 
the  office  of  Vice  Chief  for  the  Assembly  of  First 
Nations  (British  Columbia) . She  has  represented 
Canada  as  a Commissioner  on  the  Pacific  Salmon 
Commission  and  has  served  as  a member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Canadian  Lands  Company  Limited 
and  the  Board  of  the  Royal  British  Columbia 
Museum.  She  is  a founding  member  and 
Chairperson  of  the  Residential  Schools  Project 
in  British  Columbia. 


Richard  Kistabish 

Mr.  Kistabish  is  an  Algonquin  from  Val-d’Or, 
Quebec  who  speaks  English,  French  and 
Algonquin  fluently.  He  is  President  of  Social 
Services  Minokin,  and  has  been  involved  in  the 
field  of  health  and  social  services  at  the  regional 
and  provincial  levels  for  many  years.  He  served 
as  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Health  Committee, 
Kitcisakik,  and  as  President  (Grand  Chief)  of  the 
Algonquin  Council  of  Quebec.  His  publications 
include:  Mental  Health  and  Aboriginal  People 
of  Quebec  - Postface ; The  Green  Book  - 
Position  of  the  Algonquin  Nation  on 
Environmental  Issues;  and  the  National 
Inquiry  into  First  Nations  Child  Care. 


Carrielynn  Lamouche 

A Metis  consultant  from  Gift  Lake,  Alberta,  Ms. 
Lamouche  studied  with  the  Royal  Conservatory 
of  Music  and  possesses  a degree  of  Master  of 
Social  Work.  She  co-ordinated  and  facilitated 
several  events  including  Grant  McEwan’s 
Dreamcatchers  Conference  and  a Metis 
Settlement’s  Youth  Conference.  Ms.  Lamouche 
has  published  articles  on  Metis  setdement  history 
and  serves  as  a volunteer  with  challenged 
children  and  their  families.  An  Aboriginal  person 
with  disabilities,  she  works  with  governments, 
businesses  and  educational  institutions  to  identify 
and  reduce  barriers.  Among  her  extensive 
Committee  work  is  service  with  the  Provincial 
Human  Rights,  Multicultural  Education  Fund 
Advisory  Committee  and  Chair  of  the  Gift  Lake 
Metis  Settlement  Peace  Advisory  Committee.  As 
a child,  Ms.  Lamouche  attended  St.  Mary’s 
Residential  School  in  Kenora,  Ontario. 


Ann  Meekitjuk-Hanson 

Ms.  Hanson  is  an  Inuk  who  is  a freelance  writer 
and  broadcaster  living  in  Iqaluit,  Nunavut 
Territory.  She  owns  and  operates  a business  with 
her  husband,  and  works  with  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation  in  Iqaluit.  She  has 
published  historical  works  in  a variety  of 
publications,  and  has  a close  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  effects  of  abuse.  Ann  is  married  to 
Bob  Hanson.  Together  they  have  raised  five 
daughters  and  are  the  proud  grandparents  of 
seven  grandchildren. 


Teressa  Nahanee 

Ms.  Nahanee  is  a member  of  the  Squamish 
Nation.  A member  of  the  Law  Society  of  British 
Columbia,  she  currently  practices  law  in  Merritt, 
B.C.  She  has  served  as  a Corporate  Adviser, 
Aboriginal  Programs  with  Correctional  Services 
Canada  and  as  a Constitutional  Consultant  for 
the  Native  Women’s  Association  of  Canada.  Ms. 
Nahanee  formerly  worked  in  the  office  of  the 
Minister  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern 
Development  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  She  was 
a Regional  Director,  B.C.  -Yukon  with  the  Native 
Economic  Development  Program.  Ms.  Nahanee 
spent  two  years  in  Washington,  D.C.,  with  one 
year  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  one  year  with  the 
U.S.  Congress  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  She  has  published  several  chapters  of 
books,  including  examination  of  the  subject  of 
sexual  assault  in  Canada.  Ms.  Nahanee  attended 
St.  Paul’s  Indian  Residential 


Dorris  Peters 

Ms.  Peters  is  an  Elder  from  the  Sto:Lo  Nation. 
She  was  born  on  the  Peters  Reserve  a few 
kilometres  west  of  Hope,  B.C.  At  an  early  age, 
her  healing  abilities  were  discovered,  nurtured, 
and  developed  by  her  grandparents.  Throughout 
her  adult  life  she  worked  with  elders  from 
different  cultural  groups  and  learned  many 
powerful  lessons  in  the  area  of  healing.  Ms. 
Peters  believes  that  Aboriginal  people  must  go 
back  and  relearn  the  basic  principles,  including 
honesty,  respect,  being  a role  model,  giving  back 
to  the  community,  sharing  of  resources,  assisting 
those  who  are  in  need,  keeping  integrity  and 
decency  at  the  forefront  of  all  official  actions, 
transmitting  the  culture/language  to  the  next 
generation,  humility,  spiritual  cleansing  and 
being  a positive  mentor  to  those  who  are  gifted 
in  the  spiritual  ways.  It  is  in  this  way,  she  says, 
that  we  can  recapture  the  true  essence  of 
ourselves  as  First  Nations  and  heal  the  wounds 
of  the  past  and  present  in  order  to  create  a 
positive  future  for  the  generations  yet  unborn. 


Viola  Robinson 

Ms.  Robinson  is  a Mi’kmaq  woman  born  in 
Amherst,  Nova  Scotia.  She  attended  the  Indian 
Day  School  at  Shubenacadie  Reserve  (Indian 
Brook),  then  went  to  the  Sacred  Heart  Academy 
in  Meteghan,  Nova  Scotia  and  Maritime  Business 
College  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  She  has  spent 
her  life  as  an  advocate  for  the  Mi’kmaq  people 
and  for  the  human  rights  of  First  Nations  across 
the  country.  While  she  is  best  known  as  the 
founding  and  long  time  president  of  the  Native 
Council  of  Nova  Scotia  as  well  as  the  Native 
Council  of  Canada,  her  other  achievements  are 
numerous.  She  was  awarded  an  Honorary 
Doctorate  of  Law  Degree  from  Dalhousie 
University  in  1 990 . She  served  as  a Commissioner 
with  the  Royal  Commission  on  Aboriginal 
Peoples.  She  completed  a law  degree  at 
Dalhousie  Law  School  in  May  1998  and  is  now 
in  the  last  stages  of  her  articling  with  a firm  in 
Halifax.  Although  she  is  not  a Survivor  of  the 
Residential  Schools,  her  close  family  members, 
including  her  brother,  are  all  Survivors. 


j 


Grant  Severight 

Mr.  Severight  is  currently  involved  in  graduate 
studies  on  Aboriginal  Justice  and  Corrections  at 
the  University  of  Saskatchewan.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Saulteaux-Ojibway  nation  who  resides  in 
Saskatoon.  He  has  served  as  the  President  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Treaty  Indian  Council  and  the 
Director  of  the  Prince  George  Indian  Friendship 
Centre.  Music,  carpentry,  lifeskills  instructing  and 
volunteering  are  major  interests  in  Mr.  Severight ’s 
life. 
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Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  - Staff  List 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  FINANCE  PROGRAMS 


Cindy  Swanson 

A third-year  student  working  toward  a degree  in 
Native  Studies  at  the  University  of  Alberta,  Ms. 
Swanson  is  a Metis  living  in  Edmonton,  She  was 
appointed  as  a provincial  member  of  the  Metis 
National  Youth  Advisory  Council,  and  has 
participated  with  Metis  and  First  Nations 
communities  in  a variety  of  capacities,  but 
foremost  with  Metis  and  First  Nations  youth 
initiatives  and  organizations.  She  has  conducted 
research  into  the  Residential  School  syndrome. 


Mike  DeGagne 
Executive  Director 

Linda  Cote 

Assistant  to  the  Executive  Director 
Yancy  Craig 

Executive  Correspondence  Officer 

Natasha  Martin 
Administrative  Assistant 

Janette  Meinert 

Executive  Assistant  to  the  Board  of 
Directors 


RESEARCH 


Charles  Weaselhead 

A member  of  the  Blood  Tribe  First  Nation  in 
Standoff,  Alberta,  Mr.  Weaselhead  is  a health 
administrator  with  a 2 -year  Certificate  in  Health 
Care  Administration.  He  served  as  Director  of 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Treatment  for  eight 
years,  and  has  been  involved  in  health 
administration  for  a total  of  15  years.  He  has 
been  active  in  Aboriginal  community  issues  and 
initiatives  for  the  past  two  decades,  and  pursues 
an  active  interest  in  individual  and  community 
healing  processes,  in  particular  traditional  and 
cultural  methods.  He  is  particularly  interested 
in  dealing  with  the  negative  cycles  of  abuse  for 
children  and  in  providing  a safety  net  for  victims 
and  others  affected. 


Roberta  Greyeyes 
Interim  Director  of  Research 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Kanatiio  (Allen  Gabriel ) 
Director  of  Communications 

Marilyn  Mclvor 
Assistant  to  the  Director  of 
Communications 

Hussein  Hamdan 
Database  Coordinator 

Giselle  Robelin 
Communications  Officer 

Wayne  Spear 
Communications  Officer 


Ernie  Daniels,  CGA 
Director  of  Finance 

Leanne  Nagle 

Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Finance 

Caroline  Garon 
Senior  Finance  Officer 

Lorinda  Goodwin 
Assistant  Accounts  Manager 

Ray  D.  Jones,  BA. 

Senior  Finance  Officer 

Eva  Jacobs,  CGA 
Senior  Finance  Officer 

Janice  Kicknosway 
Financial  Analyst 

Rhonda  Oblin 
Finance  Assistant 

Paul  Olsbeski 
Accounts  Manager 

Tammy  Saulis 
Senior  Finance  Officer 


ADMINISTRATION 

Robin  Henry 
Office  Manager 

Lorraine  DeRepentigny 
Mailroom  Coordinator 

Suzanne  Danis 
Receptionist 

Pat  Shotton 
Informatics  Manager 


Rod  Jeffries 

Interim  Director  of  Programs 

Pamela  Lussier 
Assistant  to  the  Director  of 
Programs 

Janet  Brewster 
Programs  Information  Officer 

Karen  (Konwawihon) 
Jacobs-Williams 
Programs  Information  Officer 

Virginia  Toulouse 
Proposal  Review  Manager 

Alexia  Emin 

Assistant  to  the  Proposal  Review 
Manager 

Dolly  Creighton 
Proposal  Review  Officer 

Miche  Jette 

Proposal  Review  Officer 
Dave  Tellier 

Program  Review  Assistant 

Mark  Loft 
Programs  Officer 

Edward  Martin 
Programs  Officer 

Sharon  Clarke 
Community  Support  Manager 

Joanne  Langan 
Proposal  Analyst 
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Public  Notice  of  Regional  Gatherings 


September  30,  1999 

The  Explorer  Hotel 
4825  - 49th  Avenue 

Yellowknife,  NT 

October  28,  1999 

Marriott  Chateau  Champlain 
1 Place  du  Canada 

Montreal,  Quebec 


October  14,  1999 
Valhalla  Inn 
1 Valhalla  Road 
Thunder  Bay,  Ontario 

November  4,  1999 
Ramada  Edmonton  Inn 
1 1830  Kingsway  Avenue 

Edmonton,  Alberta 


Directors  of  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  will  travel  to  various  regions 
of  the  country  in  order  to  meet  with  Survivors,  their  families  and  descendants 
directly. 

Directors  will: 

❖ Report  on  the  Foundation’s  activities  during  its  first  year  of  operation; 

❖ Provide  an  update  on  funded  projects; 

❖ Provide  an  overview  of  new  initiatives; 

❖ Provide  an  opportunity  for  dialogue  and  feedback. 


PLEASE  NOTE:  Participants  may  attend  any  gathering  of  their  choice 
and  must  cover  their  own  travel  costs.  The  Foundation  will  provide 
refreshments  and  a light  lunch. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  Natasha  Martin 
(613)  237-4441 

or  toll-free  at  (888)  725-8886,  Ext.  241. 


Regional  Gatherings 

Tentative  Agenda 

9:00  a.m. 

Opening 

9:15  a.m. 

Opening  Remarks 
-Chair 

9:30  a.m. 

Introduction  of  Board  of  Directors 

10:00  a.m. 

Break 

10:15  a.m. 

Presentation  of  Annual  Report  and  Audit 

12:00  noon 

Luncheon  Presentation:  Overview  of  new  initiatives 

- Executive  Director 

1:00  p.m. 

Opportunity  to  provide  feedback 

3:00  p.m. 

Break 

3:15  p.m. 

Opportunity  to  provide  feedback 

4:30  p.m. 

Closing  Remarks 

4:45  p.m. 

Closing 

Adjournment 

A word  from  the  Editor... 

REACHING  US 

She:kon  (Greetings): 

I realize  it’s  been  awhile  since  we’ve  put 
out  a newsletter  and  I apologize  for  the 
delay  in  getting  this  edition  out  to  you. 
We’ve  been  extremely  busy  since  I joined 
the  Foundation  but  you  can  look  forward 
to  getting  news  and  updates  on  a regular 
basis.  We  hope  you  like  the  new  format. 

The  Foundation’s  staff  members  are  here  to 
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help  you.  Please  call  if  we  can  be  of  service. 

Executive  Offices 

Mike  DeGagne,  Executive  Director 

Linda  Cote,  Executive  Assistant 
(Extension  236) 

While  this  edition  is  meant  to  be 
informative,  we  are  planning  to  make 
future  editions  more  project  and  issue- 
focussed. 

Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation 
' 75  Albert  Street,  Suite  801 

■db  Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  5E7 

Programs  Department 

Rod  Jeffries,  Interim  Director 

Pamela  Lussier,  Executive  Assistant 
(Extension  223) 

We  will  soon  be  establishing  an  Editorial 
Board  and  policy  to  govern  the  publication 
of  this  newsletter.  Once  done,  we  will  be 
able  to  provide  space  for  you  to  tell  your 
stories. 

Local  Calls:  (613)  237-4441 

Toll-free:  (888)  725-8886 

sJSh  (613)  237-4442 

Finance  Department 

Ernie  Daniels,  Director 

Leanne  Nagle,  Executive  Assistant 
(Extension  26 1) 

Please  contact  me  if  you  have  any 
comments  or  suggestions  about  this 
newsletter.  Stay  tuned  for  more... 

programs@ahf.ca 
'■■0  'M  www.ahf.ca 

Research  Department 

Roberta  Greyeyes,  Interim  Director 
(Extension  248) 

Kanatiio  (Allen  Gabriel) 

Director  of  Communications 

Editor,  Eiealing  Words 

Communications  Department 

Kanatiio  (Allen  Gabriel),  Director 
Marilyn  Mclvor,  Executive  Assistant 
(Extension  245) 
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Guerir  les  survivants  des  pensionnats,  leurs  families  et  descendants: 

La  Fag  subventione  les  premiers  pro  jets  communataires 


Une  publication  officielle  de  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison 
Societe  canadienne  des  postes  - entente  de  publication  n°  1573535 


Le  23  juin  1999,  la  Fondation  autochtone  de 
guerison  a annonce  les  prochaines  grandes  etapes 
de  la  demarche  vers  la  guerison  pour  les  personnes 
qui  souffrent  des  effets  de  la  violence  physique  et 
sexuelle  subie  dans  les  pensionnats  au  Canada. 

« Notre  mission  est  d'encourager  et  d’aider  les 
autochtones  a mettre  en  oeuvre  et  a etablir  des 
processus  de  guerison  durables.  Les  projets  que 
nous  finangons  aujourd’hui  suscitent  l’espoir  et 
favorisent  la  guerison  dans  les  communautes  qui 
s’efforcent  de  panser  les  blessures  causees  par  les 
traumatismes  subis  dans  les  pensionnats » a declare 
Richard  Kistabish,  vice-president  de  la  Fondation 
autochtone  de  guerison,  lors  dune  conference  de 
presse  tenue  au  Centre  d’amitie  autochtone  de 
Montreal. 

Le  7 janvier  1998,  l’honorable  Jane  Stewart, 
ministre  des  Affaires  indiennes,  a annonce  le  Plan 
d’ action  du  Canada  pour  les  questions  autochtones 
— -Rassembler  nos  forces , une  strategic  visant  a 
amorcer  une  demarche  de  reconciliation  et  de 
renouveau  avec  les  Autochtones.  En  tant  que  pierre 
angulaire  de  Rassembler  nos  forces  figure 
l’engagement  du  gouvernement  canadien  a 
consacrer  350  millions  de  dollars  pour  appuyer 
les  initiatives  de  guerison  communautaire  destinees 
aux  Autochtones,  vivant  dans  les  reserves  et  en 
dehors  des  reserves,  qui  ont  souffert  des  sequelles 
laissees  par  les  sevices  physiques  et  sexuels  subis 
dans  les  pensionnats.  La  fondation  a ete  creee  afin 
de  gerer  ces  fonds. 

Les  35  projets  annonce  aujourd’hui  ont  ete  regus 
avant  la  date  limite  qui  avait  ete  fixee  au  15  janvier 
1999  sous  les  themes  Developpement  et 
perfectionnement  des  capacites  des  autochtones 
tiApproche  therapeutique  communautaire  de 
guerison.  Nous  retrouvons  parmi  les  types  de 
projets  finances  dans  le  cadre  de  ces  premiers 
themes  : programmes  destines  aux  auteurs 
degressions  sexuelles,  education,  counselling  ou 
consultation  et  traitement  de  traumatismes, 
elaboration  de  documentation  adaptee  aux 
Autochtones,  formation  de  membres  des 
communautes,  programmes  d’aide  aux  employes 
et  soutien  des  methodes  therapeutiques 
traditionnelles.  En  date  du  30  juillet  1999,  un 
montant  de  plus  de  20  millions  $ a ete  engage  dans 
la  realisation  de  ces  projets  de  guerison. 

Comme  M.  Kistabish  le  disait,  les  membres  du 
Conseil  d’administration  de  la  Fondation 
autochtone  de  guerison  ont  exprime  le  regret  que, 
lors  de  ce  cycle-ci  d’attribution  de  fonds,  les 
propositions  n’aient  pas  ete  toutes  financees. 
Certains  de  ces  projets  n’ont  pas  ete  approuves 
parce  que  la  date  limite  n’avait  pas  ete  respectee 
ou  que  les  projets  avaient  besoin  d’etre  davantage 
approfondis. 


voir  page  8... 


Georges  Erasmus  (President)  et  Mike  DeGagne  (Directeur  general)  signent  les 
premiers  clieques  destines  aux  projets  de  guerison 

Photo:  Kanatiio 


Le  nouveau  logo  de  la  Fag 


L’annee  derniere,  la  Fondation  autochtone  de 
guerison  a parraine  un  concours  national  pour 
choisir  son  logo.  Nous  avons  ete  tres  impressionnes 
par  les  dessins  que  nous  avons  re^us  et  le  choix  du 
logo  s’est  avere  difficile.  Cependant,  nous  ne 
pouvions  selectionner  qu’un  seul  logo.  Le  Conseil 
d’administration  de  la  Fondation  autochtone  de 
guerison  a done  porte  son  choix  sur  le  logo 
presente  par  Nathalie  Coutou,  une  Abenaki  du 
Quebec. 

On  a attribue  a Nathalie  Coutou  un  prix  en  argent 
de  1 000  dollars  $,  ainsi  qu'un  exemplaire  de 
l’edition  au  nombre  limite  de  l’oeuvre  North 
American  Indian  Prison  Camp  par  George 
Littlechild. 

A propos  de  I’artiste. 


Nathalie  Coutou  est  Abenaki,  ce  qui  signifie  « Peuple 
qui  est  a Test...  terre  de  l’aurore  »,  dans  la  langue 
des  Abenaquis.  Elle  est  nee  et  elle  a grandi  a St- 
Alexis  de  Montcalm,  une  petite  ville  de  500 
personnes  pres  de  Montreal,  Quebec. 

Dans  son  enfance,  elle  a appris  a developper  sa 
creativite  et  ses  propres  moyens  d’expression  en 


observant  les  tableaux  de  son  pere,  artiste  peintre. 
De  sa  mere,  elle  a appris  le  respect  de  soi,  l’amour 
des  autres  et  l’esprit  de  famille.  La  nature,  les 
animaux  et  les  gens  en  general  font  partie  d’elle- 
meme  et  de  son  patrimoine.  Ses  oeuvres  lui 
permettent  d’exprimer  ses  sentiments  - parfois  de 
tristesse,  d’autres  fois,  de  joie  - refletant  ainsi  la 
realite  de  la  vie  de  tous  les  jours. 

Nathalie  a etudie  le  graphisme  au  College  du  Vieux- 
Montreal,  ou  elle  a obtenu  son  diplome  en  1995. 
Depuis  les  8 dernieres  annees,  elle  a concu  et 
realise  de  nombreux  logos  et  des  tableaux  pour 
des  entreprises,  des  revues  et  des  collections 
privees.  Parmi  ces  oeuvres,  il  y a notamment : 

❖ L’Affiche  du  concours  regional,  CEGEP  en 
spectacle  (1993); 

❖L’lllustration  de  la  page  couverture  de  la  revue 
Pleine  Terre  (1994); 

❖ Le  logo  de  l’Assemblee  sacree  (Sacred 
Assembly) , organisee  par  Elijah  Harper  (1996) ; 

❖La  Murale  (fresque)  environnementale  pour 
l’Universite  du  Quebec  a Montreal  (1996); 
❖Les  illustrations  et  la  couverture  d’expression 
artistique  du  Guide  pour  les  etudiants 
autochtones  de  l’Universite  Carleton  (1996); 
❖Le  logo  du  Projet  sur  la  reconciliation  de  Elijah 
Harper; 

❖Le  logo  de  l’equipe  Aboriginal  Tourism  Team 
Canada  (1998). 

Elle  a aussi  participe  a plusieurs  expositions 
d’oeuvres  d’art,  notamment : 

❖Exposition  d’artistes  de  toutes  les  nations  a la 
Galerie  Artkore  du  Vieux-Montreal  (1995); 
❖Centre  d’amitie  autochtone  de  Montreal,  15e 
festival  annuel  (1994). 
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Points  saillants  d’  une  allocution  de  Richard  Kistabish  a Montreal  le  23  juin  1999 


Kwe  (bonjour) 

Je  voudrais  tout  d’abord  vous  remercier  d’etre  venus 
nous  rencontrer  aujourd’hui.  C’est  avec  plaisir  que 
je  ferai  avec  vous  le  point  sur  nos  activites  de  la 
derniere  annee.  Comme  vous  le  constaterez,  nous 
avons  ete  extremement  occupes. 

En  tout  premier  lieu,  mes  remerciements 
s’adressent  a toutes  les  personnes  qui  ont  contribue 
a nos  travaux  : les  survivants,  les  membres  des 
comites  exteme  d’examen  du  merite,  les  Ames,  notre 
conseil  d’administration  et  enfin,  et  surtout,  le 
personnel.  En  effet,  les  membres  du  personnel  ont 
consacre  beaucoup  de  temps  et  d’efforts  pour  faire 
en  sorte  qu’on  parvienne  au  but  fixe  malgre  les 
contraintes  serrees  de  temps  et  la  charge  enorme 
de  travail.  Au  nom  des  membres  du  conseil 
d’administration,  je  voudrais  vous  exprimer  toute 
notre  gratitude  pour  votre  conscience 
professionnelle,  votre  devouement  et  votre  travail 
achame. 

Le  7 janvier  1998,  l’honorable  Jane  Stewart,  ministre 
canadien  des  Affaires  indiennes,  devoilait 
Rassembler  nos  forces  - le  Plan  d’action  du 
Canada  pour  les  questions  autochtones,  une 
strategie  visant  a amorcer  un  processus  de 
reconciliation  et  de  renouveau  avec  les  Autochtones. 

Comme  pierre  angulaire  de  Rassembler  nos  forces 
figurait  l’engagement  du  gouvernement  canadien  a 
consacrer  350  million  de  dollars  pour  appuyer  les 
initiatives  de  guerison  communautaire  destinees  aux 
Autochtones,  vivant  dans  et  en  dehors  des  reserves, 
qui  ont  souffert  des  sequelles  laissees  par  les  sevices 
physiques  et  sexuels  commis  dans  les  pensionnats. 

En  consequence,  Tenoned  de  mission  de  la 
Fondation  est  d'encourager  et  d’aider  les 
Autochtones  a mettre  en  oeuvre  et  a etabhr  des 
processus  de  guerison  durables  permettant  de 
remedier  aux  effets  des  sevices  physiques  et  sexuels 
commis  sous  le  regime  des  pensionnats,  y compris 
les  repercussions  intergenerationnelles. 

On  nous  a accorde  quatre  ans  pour  attribuer  ou 
pour  engager  les  fonds  qui  nous  ont  ete  confies. 
Les  survivants  ont  demande  a la  Fondation  de 
distribuer  ces  fonds  aux  communautes  le  plus 
rapidement  possible.  Jusqu’a  maintenant,  nous 
avons  ete  guides  par  cette  volonte  generate  et  nous 
avons  agi  en  consequence. 

Voici  la  liste  de  nos  realisations  a ce  jour : 

❖ mise  sur  pied  d’un  conseil  d’administration 
compose  de  17  membres; 

❖ elaboration  des  criteres  de  financement  des 
propositions  fondes  sur  les  suggestions  des 
survivants; 

❖ preparation  et  travail  d’organisation  pour  le 
lancement  du  premier  Appel  de  propositions 
(Guide  du  programme  et  autres  documents 
debase); 

❖ etablissement  du  Soutien  pour  Telaboration 
de  proposition; 

❖ La  tenue  de  1 8 seances  d’information  a travers 
le  pays; 

❖ realisation  d’un  cycle  d’attribution  de  fonds 
en  respectant  Tengagement  de  faire  appel  a la 
participation  et  a l’aide  d'examinateurs 
externes  communautaires  et  d’appuyer 
financierement  des  projets  dans  toutes  les 
regions; 

❖ mise  sur  pied  del’organisation  (35+  membres 


du  personnel,  representatifs  d'une  large 
proportion  des  Nations  autochtones); 

❖ mise  sur  pied  d’une  infrastructure  de  soutien, 
comprenant  des  systemes  de  base  de  donnees 
et  un  logiciel  pour  la  gestion  des  allocations 
de  fonds/des  services  financiers; 

❖ elaboration  de  produits  cles  pour  appuyer  les 
requerants  dont  la  demande  de  financement 
a ete  acceptee  (Lignes  directrices  sur  le  code 
d’ethique  et  le  Cadre  devaluation  des  pro  jets) ; 

❖ Nous  avons  un  nouveau  programme  de 
communication  et  de  diffusion,  de 
symbolisation  sociale  (Bulletin  d’information, 
logo,  etc.) 

C’est  le  3 decembre  1998  qu’avait  lieu  le  lancement 
du  premier  Appel  de  propositions.  Cet  appel  de 
proposition  a ete  reparti  en  trois  dates  limites : le 
15  janvier  (theme  du  Developpement  et 
perfectionnement  des  capacites  des  Autochtones  et 
Approches  therapeutiques  communautaires),  le  26 
fevrier  (Centres  de  guerison)  et  le  31  mars 
(Retablissement  de  Tequilibre  et  Commemoration 
et  historique  des  faits) . La  derniere  mise  a jour  des 
donnees  d’information  que  je  vous  transmets  ce 
matin  remonte  au  vendredi  1 1 juin  1999- 

Premier  appel  de  propositions : 

❖ 1 066  propositions  ont  ete  revues 
conformement  a la  date  limite  fixee,  grand  total 
des  demandes  pour  les  trois  dates  limites; 

❖ Environs  20  millions  de  dollars  ont  ete  alloues 
ou  en  voie  de  l’etre  (un  total  de  50  millions  de 
dollars  est  planifie  pour  le  premier  appel  de 
propositions); 

❖ 1 268  demandes  dans  le  cadre  du  Soutien  pour 
Telaboration  de  proposition  (1  758  000 
million  $ debourses). 

Premiere  date  limite  (15  janvier) : 

❖ 370  propositions  ont  ete  revues  lors  du 
premier  appel  de  propositions; 

❖ budget  moyen  des  projets  approuves  a ce  jour 
: 210  000$; 

❖ marge  de  variation  des  budgets  des  projets 
approuves  a ce  jour : 19  200  $ a 1,1  million 
de  dollars. 

Cette  liste  continue  de  s’allonger  au  moment  ou  je 
vous  la  presente.  Les  membres  de  notre  personnel 
continuent  de  negocier  et  de  conclure  des  ententes 
de  financement  de  projets  a chaque  jour.  J’aimerais 
a ce  moment-ci  vous  informer  que  nous  diffuserons 
mensuellement  des  mises  a jour  sur  les  resultats  de 
notre  cycle  deallocations  de  fonds.  Nous 
transmettrons  ces  mises  a jour  au  moyen  d’un 
certain  nombre  d’outils  de  communication,  incluant 
notre  site  web  que  vous  pouvez  consulter  au  : 
www.ahf.ca. 

Processus  d’examen  des  propositions 

1.  Examen  administratif  interne; 

2.  Examen  par  le  comite  externe  d’examen  du 
merite  (comites  regionaux  composes  de 
survivants,  de  guerisseurs,  d’Aines,  de 
professionnels  et  de  citoyens); 

3.  Examen  du  comite  des  programmes  (sous- 
comite  du  conseil  d’administration)  pour  assurer 
Tequite  demographique; 

4.  Approbation  finale  du  conseil  d’administration; 

5.  Negociation  contractuelle; 

6.  Entente  de  financement  des  projets; 

7.  Attribution  des  fonds. 


Types  de  projets  finances  dans  le  cadre  des  premiers 
themes  seulement  (Developpement  et 
perfectionnement  des  capacites  des  Autochtones  et 
Approche  therapeutique  de  guerison 
communautaire) : 

❖ Programmes  destines  aux  auteurs  degressions 
sexuelles; 

❖ education,  counselling  ou  consultation  et 
traitement  de  traumatismes; 

❖ Elaboration  de  documentation  adaptee  aux 
Autochtones; 

❖ Formation  de  membres  des  communautes; 

❖ Programmes  d’aide  aux  employes; 

❖ Soutien  des  methodes  therapeutiques 
traditionnelles. 

Administration : 

❖ Premiere  verification  completee  (sans  reserve 
ou  sans  restriction  d’aucune  sorte); 

❖ Depenses  d’administration  de  la  premiere 
annee  d’exercice  : 2 521  000  millions  de 
dollars  (approximativement  1/3  pour  la  regie/ 
le  conseil  d’administration,  2/3  pour  le 
personnel  et  Texamen  des  propositions); 

❖ Revenus  de  placement  depuis  Tacquisition  des 
fonds  en  juin  1998  (16,5  millions  de  dollars 
du  ler  juillet  1998  au  31  mars  1999  — 5,1% 
de  taux  moyen  de  rendement) ; 

Reddition  des  comptes : 

❖ Conseil  d’administration  est  moralement 
responsable  devant  les  personnes  survivantes 
et  toute  la  collectivite  autochtone; 

❖ Participation  du  conseil  d’administration  aux 
reunions  annuelles  des  organisations 
nationals  autochtone; 

❖ Reunions  regionales  annuelles  entre  les 
membres  du  conseil  d’administration,  du 
public  et,  en  particulier,  la  collectivite 
autochtone.  4 reunions  sont  prevues  a 
Tautomne  (Yellowknife  le  30  septembre, 
Thunder  Bay  le  14  octobre,  Montreal  le  28 
octobre  et  Edmonton  le  4 novembre); 

❖ Conduite  et  presentation,  par  le  personnel,  de 
seances  d’information  a travers  le  pays; 

❖ Rapports  annuels  au  gouvernement  canadien. 

I.econs  tirees  de  T experience : 

❖ Certains  nous  ont  dit  que  les  dates  limites  fixees 
ont  ete  pour  eux  source  de  complications; 

❖ Necessite  d’augmenter  Tinteraction  dans  la 
prestation  de  services  aupres  des  requerants, 
notamment  au  sujet  du  contenu  de  la 
proposition,  au  debut  du  processus; 

❖ Aide  financiere  ciblee  davantage  pour  les 
requerants; 

❖ Financement  pluriannuel  vs  modalite  limitee; 

❖ Cibler  les  communautes/endroits  ou  les 
besoins  sont  grands  et  qui  sont  mal  desservis. 

Les  membres  du  conseil  d’administration  de  la 
Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison  regrettent  que 
tous  les  projets  replies  n’aient  pas  pu  etre  financees 
lors  de  cette  premiere  etape.  Certains  projets  n’ont 
pas  pu  etre  approuves  parce  que  la  date  limite  avait 
ete  depassee  et  d’autres  projets  avaient  besoin  d’etre 
davantage  approfondis. 

J’aimerais  prendre  le  temps  d’expliquer  de  quelle 
facon  on  traite  cette  situation.  Les  requerants  dont 
les  propositions  ont  ete  retournees  sans  avoir  ete 
acceptees  ne  devraient  pas  se  decourager. 


Nous  leur  avons  indique  que  nous  pouvons  travailler 
avec  eux  pour  preciser  et  ameliorer  leur  projet  afin 
qu’ils  puissent  le  presenter  de  nouveau  lors  des 
prochaines  etapes. 

Nous  allons  effectuer  plusieurs  autres  cycles 
d’attributions  de  fonds  au  cours  du  mandat  de  la 
Fondation  et  ainsi,  tout  le  monde  devrait  avoir  la 
possibilite  de  soumettre  une  projet.  Ceux  qui  ont 
fait  une  tentative  infructueuse  ou  ceux  qui  ont 
manque  le  premier  cycle  peuvent  soumettre  leur 
proposition  a nouveau  quand  les  autres  cycles 
seront  annonces.  Les  dates  limites  fixees  seront 
toujours  fermes  et  devrons  etre  respectees. 

Dans  un  avenir  prochain 

❖ Prochain  appel  de  propositions  (automne 
1999); 

❖ Guide  du  programme  revise; 

❖ Seances  d’information/preparation  de 
proposition. 

Notre  but  est  d’aider  les  communautes  autochtones 
a s’aider  elles-memes.  Dans  cette  optique,  nous  leur 
assurons  les  ressources  necessaires  ala  realisation 
d’initiatives  de  guerison;  nous  faisons  connaitre  les 
dossiers  et  les  besoins  en  matiere  de  guerison  et 
nous  mettons  tout  en  oeuvre  pour  que  Topinion 
publique  les  appuie. 

Nous  nous  sommes  engages  a investir 
strategiquement  les  ressources  qui  nous  ont  ete 
confiees.  Nous  sommes  resolus  a contribuer  a creer 
un  climat  de  confiance,  de  securite,  de  bonne 
volonte  et  de  comprehension  les  autochtones. 

La  reussite  des  projets  que  nous  finangons 
maintenant  et  ceux  que  nous  financerons  dans 
Tavenir  permettra  aux  personnes,  aux  families  et 
aux  communautes  de  se  prendre  en  charge.  Voila 
notre  raison  d’etre. 

Les  projets  finances  suscitent  Tespoir  et  favorisent 
la  guerison  dans  les  communautes  qui  s’efforcent 
de  panser  les  blessures  causees  par  les 
traumatismes  subis  dans  les  pensionnats.  On 
commencera  enfin  a briser  le  cycle  de  la  violence 
et  des  families  dysfonctionnelles. 

Ce  type  de  guerison  constitue  une  tache 
considerable.  C’est  pourquoi  aujourd’hui  nous 
faisons  la  declaration  suivante  : c’est  le  desir  des 
Autochtones  d’etre  aux  leviers  de  commande  en 
mettant  fin  aux  souffrances  laissees  par  la  violence 
commise  dans  les  pensionnats  qui  nous  a 
empoisonne  la  vie  depuis  trop  longtemps. 

Migwech  (merci) 
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Resume  des  pro  jets  finances  au  30  juillet  1999 


ATC-183  (Kwanlin  Dun  First  Nations  Health  Program) 

35  McIntyre  Drive  Whitehorse,  YT  Y1A  5A5  Personne-ressource  : Judy  Laird  (867)  633-7800 

Description  du  projet  : Assurer  un  meilleur  acces  aux  services  communautaires  de  counselling, 
d’education/information,  de  prevention  et  aux  services  de  soutien  a domicile  pour  les  victimes/survivants 
des  pensionnats,  enfants,  adolescents,  families  ainsi  que  pour  tous  ceux  et  celles  qui  ont  souffert  des 
repercussions  intergenerationnelles  causees  par  les  sevices  subis  dans  les  pensionnats. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

245  276,50  $ 182  976  $ 45  744  $ 

ATC-416  (Carcross/Tagish  First  Nation) 

C.P.  130  Carcross,  YT  YOB  1B0  Personne-ressource  :KarynAtlin  (867)  821-4271 

Description  du  projet  : Engager  a temps  plein  deux  psychologues  cliniciens,  conseillers 
multidisciplinaires,  venant  de  l’exterieur  de  la  communaute;  ils  dispenseront  localement  des  services  de 
guerison,  des  soins  et  de  la  formation  aux  membres  de  la  premiere  Nation  affectes  par  les  repercussions 
intergenerationelles  des  sevices  physiques  et  sexuels  et  de  la  perte  des  traditions  et  de  la  culture  subis  dans 
le  pensionnat,  Choulta  Residential  School,  situe  a Carcross,  Yukon.  Etablir  des  bens  complementaires  avec 
les  programmes  et  les  services  de  sante  et  sociaux  communautaires. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

166  800  $ 160  800  $ 33  770,79  $ 

TERRITOIRES  DU  NORD-OUEST 

ATC-209  (Tl'oondih  Healing  Society) 

C.P.  30  Fort  McPherson,  T.  N.-O.  X0E  0J0  Personne-ressource  : Hazel  Nerysoo  (867)  952-2025 

Description  du  projet : L’objectif  du  pro  jet  propose, « Services  de  consultation/conseils  communautaires 
- En  reponse  aux  problemes  non  resolus  du  passe  et  aux  problemes  actuels  causes  par  les  pensionnats », 
vise  a reconnaitre  ces  problemes  causes  par  les  pensionnats  et  les  besoins  de  guerison  en  adoptant  une 
approche  respectueuse  a l’egard  des  membres  des  quatre  communautes  Gwich’in.  Offrir  des  services  de 
conseils  (consultation)  communautaires  aux  adultes,  aux  jeunes  et  aux  Ame(e)s.  Aider  a retablir  le  role  de 
la  famille  dans  le  processus  de  retablissement  et  de  renforcement  des  communautes.  Redonner  confiance 
dans  les  services  d’education  des  communautes  Gwich’in.  Retablir  le  role  des  Aine (e)  s dans  les  families  et 
les  communautes.  Mettre  en  application  un  systeme  d’encadrement  ou  de  mentorat  avec  des  intervenants 
experimentes. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

330  300  $ 330  300  $ 82  575  $ 

ATC-411  (Hamlet  of  Cape  Dorset) 

a/s  de  Community  Healing  Team,  C.P.  30  Cape  Dorset,  T.  N.-O.  X0A  0C0 
Personne-ressource  : Kanayuk  Salomonie  (867)  897-8316/8873/8257 

Description  du  projet : Ce  projet  appuie  deja  la  demarche  de  guerison  d un  certain  nombre  de  femmes 
qui  ont  subi  les  effets  des  sevices  physiques  et  sexuels  subis  dans  les  institutions  du  sud  au  cours  des 
annees  50  et  60.  Ce  financement  contribuera  a offrir  un  appui  soutenu,  permettant  a plus  de  femmes  de  la 
communaute  de  guerir.  De  plus,  de  nombreux  jeunes  garcons  de  Hamlet  qui  frequentaient  l’ecole  au  cours 
des  annees  1980  ont  ete  victimes  degression  sexuelle.  Ces  jeunes  hommes,  qui  sont  maintenant  a la  fin  de 
la  vingtaine  et  au  debut  de  la  trentaine,  continuent  en  silence  d’eprouver  de  la  honte.  Beaucoup  de  ces 
victimes  sont  devenues  elles-memes  des  agresseurs,  aboutissant  generalement  dans  des  etablissements 
correctionnels.  Certains  d’entre  eux  se  sont  suicides.  A l’aide  de  ce  projet,  on  planifie  pouvoir  faire  appel 
et  mobiliser  un  plus  grand  nombre  d’hommes  afin  qu’ils  aident  a intervenir  aupres  de  ces  hommes  victimes 
de  sevices  sexuels. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

126 ,080  $ 121  080  $ 27  243  $ 

DP-160  (Dene  Cultural  Institute) 

C.P.  3054  Hay  River  Reserve,  T.  N.-O.  X0E  1G4  Personne-ressource  : Joanne  Barnaby  (867)  874-8480 

Description  du  projet : 11  y a trois  composantes  a ce  projet : 1 ) Offrir  un  soutien  individuel  de  guerison 
aux  conseillers  autochtones  oeuvrant  actuellement  dans  la  communaute,  assurer  leur  bien-etre  et  leur 
efficacite  dans  l’accomplissement  de  leur  travail  aupres  des  Autochtones  afQiges  par  les  effets  des  sevices 
subis  dans  les  pensionnats,  y compris  les  repercussions  intergenerationnelles.  2)  Dispenser  des  cours 
speciahses  ainsi  que  des  cours  d’initiation  aux  conseillers  desservant  actuellement  la  communaute  et  qui 
travaillent  avec  les  victimes  des  pensionnats  et  d’autres  personnes  affectees  dans  les  communautes 
autochtones  du  Nord.  3)  Elaborer  une  strategic  globale  de  formation  et  de  perfectionnement  qui  sera 
etudiee  dans  le  cadre  d’une  vaste  consultation  aupres  des  conseillers,  des  centres  de  traitement  et  d’autres 
organismes  contribuant  a remedier  aux  effets  des  sevices  subis  dans  les  pensionnats. 


«notre  but  est  de  continuer  jusqu’a  ce  qu’il  n’y  ait  pas  un  seul  Indien  au  Canada 
qui  n’ait  [...]  ete  absorbe  par  l’Etat  et  qu’il  n’y  ait  aucune  question  indienne». 

— Duncan  Campbell  Scott, 
sous -surintendant  general  des  Affaires  indiennes 
Volume  1 du  rapport  final  de  la  CRPA 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

537  700  $ 347  700  $ 100  975  $ 

COLOMBIE-BRITANNIQUE 

ATC-65  (Gitksan  & Wet’suwet'en  Residential  School  Committee) 

C.P.  335Hazelton,  C.-B.  V0J  1Y0  Personne-ressource : Willie  Blackwater  (250)  849-5002 

Description  du  projet : Ce  modele  de  guerison  est  un  programme  graduel  (pas-a-pas),  comprenant 
sept  etapes  pour  remedier  aux  effets  des  sevices  physiques  et  sexuels  subis  sous  le  regime  des  pensionnats, 
y compris  les  repercussions  intergenerationnelles.  Ce  programme  comprendra  egalement  de  la  formation 
aux  gens  de  Gitskan  & Wet’suwet’en,  dispensee  par  un  psychiatre  au  cours  de  la  premiere  annee  de  la  mise 
en  oeuvre  du  programme. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

731  600  $ 471  200  $ 150  200  $ 

ATC-99  (Chawathil  First  Nations)  C.P.  1659 

Hope,  C.-B.  VOX  1L0  Personne-ressource  : Allan  Bunjun  (604)  869-9994 

Description  du  projet : Chawathil  First  Nation  mettra  en  oeuvre  les  initiatives  suivantes : engager  un 
conseiller  accredit,  pour  travailler  avec  des  personnes  survivantes  des  pensionnats  et  les  membres  de  leur 
famille  et  elaborer  un  programme-maison  communautaire  aupres  des  delinquants  sexuels. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

145  280  $ 192  480  $ 43  308  $ 

ATC-128  (Sulsilalelum  Healing  Centre  Society) 

6840  Salish  Drive  Vancouver,  C.-B.  V6N  4C4  Personne-ressource  : Jeri  Sparrow  (604)  263-2790 

Description  du  projet : Engager  des  conseillers  qualifies  pour  dispenser  du  counselling  individuel  et 
offrir  des  sessions  en  groupe/ateliers  de  guerison  aux  membres  de  la  communaute  affectes  par  les  effets 
des  sevices  subis  dans  les  pensionnats.  Le  projet  permettra  egalement  de  mettre  sur  pied  un  groupe  de 
soutien  compose  d’Aines  qui  vont  transmettre  leurs  connaissances  sur  la  culture  et  les  methodes 
traditionnelles  de  guerison  du  peuple  Musqueum. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

227  200  $ 198  330  $ 62  555  $ 

ATC-161  (Tsleil-Waututh  Nation) 

3082  Ghum  - Lye  Drive  North  Vancouver,  C.-B.  V7H  2V6 
Personne-ressource  : Calvin  George  OU  Ron  Shortt  (604)  929-3454 

Description  du  projet : Planifier,  concevoir,  mettre  en  oeuvre  une  panophe  de  programmes  de  guerison 
uniques  qui  repondront  aux  besoins  de  guerison  des  survivants,  de  leur  famille  et  de  leurs  descendants. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

283  920  $ 283  920  $ 94  546  $ 

ATC-203  (Prince  George  Native  Friendship  Centre  Society) 

1600  Third  Ave  Prince  George,  C.-B.  V2L  3G6  Personne-ressource  : Mary  Clifford  (250)  564-3568 

Description  du  projet : Le  projet  permet  de  doter  le  programme  du  centre  autochtone  de  guerison  de 
PGNFC  de  quatre  postes  supplementaires  afin  de  traiter  les  problemes  lies  aux  effets  des  sevices  subis  dans 
les  pensionnats,  de  meme  qu’une  augmentation  de  25%  des  services  de  psychology.  Prestation  de  services 
de  guerison  offerts  au  niveau  individuel,  familial  et  communautaire  (programme  de  depistage,  counselling 
individuel,  en  groupe,  cercle  de  la  parole  et  cercle  de  guerison,  renvoi/aiguillage  aux  guerisseurs  traditionnels 
et  activites  spirituelles  de  guerison,  atebers,  etc. ) . Le  projet  offrira  egalement  une  combinaison  de  methodes 
therapeutiques  autochtones  et  non-autochtones. 
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Veuillez  visiter  notre  site  d’internet  afin  d’y 
consulter  la  mise  a jour  mensuel  des  projets  finances... 


Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

263  342  $ 255  342  $ 71  585  $ 

ATC-206  (Nuu-chah-nulth  Tribal  Council  Community  & Human  Services) 

C.P.  1280  PortAlberni,  C.-B.  V9Y7M2  Personne-ressource  : Florence  Wylie  (250)  724-3232 

Description  du  projet : Une  proposition  globale  visant  la  guerison  holistique  de  personnes  residant 
dans  le  territoire  qu’on  dessert  et  qui  souffrent  des  effets  des  sevices  physiques  et  sexuels  subis  dans  les 
pensionnats,  y inclus  des  repercussions  intergenerationnelles.  Comme  elements  specifiques  nouveaux,  il 
y aura : la  formation  de  conseillers  Quu’usa,  la  formation  d’aidants  pairs  (de  moniteurs) , la  formation  des 
travailleurs  de  premiere  ligne  actuellement  a l’emploi,  un  video  sur  des  experiences  de  guerison,  une 
conference  sur  la  guerison,  un  travailleur  des  services  d’approche  dans  le  milieu  pour  rejoindre  ceux  qui 
vivent  a l’exterieur  de  leur  communaute  et  un  programme  de  guerison  exterieur  (offert  a l’exterieur  de  la 
communaute). 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

3 ,071  795  $ 1 122  084  $ 282  221  $ 

ATC-208  (Squamish  Nation  ‘Na  Nichimstm  Tina  Tkwekin') 

345  West  5th  St.  North  Vancouver,  C.-B.  V7M  1K2 
Personne-ressource  : Theresa  Campbell-Nahanee  (604)  985-7711 

Description  du  projet : Ce  programme  permettra  de  traiter  les  problemes  de  crise  et  de  traumatisme 
qui  sont  des  sequelles  laisses  par  les  sevices  subis  dans  les  pensionnats.  Il  permettra  egalement  d’offrir 
des  services  de  sante  mentale  qui  associent  les  approches  traditionnelles  et  conventionnelles  pour  mettre 
en  application  un  processus  efficace  de  guerison.  En  adherant  a des  valeurs  et  a des  croyances  traditionnelles 
telles  que  definies  par  les  Aines  du  comite  sur  les  pensionnats,  le  projet  etablira,  comme  premiere  etape, 
un  code  d’ethique  ayant  pour  objet  de  guider  la  creation  du  modele  de  guerison  communautaire.  Ce  code 
d’ethique  sera  fonde  sur  les  principes  du  respect,  de  la  compassion  et  de  1’amour  et  il  va  permettre  au 
projet  d’appliquer  une  approche  fructueuse,  feconde,  adaptee  aux  besoins  des  membres  de  la  communaute. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

487  568  $ 450  328  $ 144  692  $ 

ATC  302  (Urban  Native  Youth  Association) 

1607  East  Hastings  Street  Vancouver,  C.-B.  V5L 1S7  Personne-ressource : Jerry  Adams  (604)  254-7732 

Description  du  projet : Le  programme  reunira  regulierement  des  jeunes  autochtones « Two-Spirited  » 
dans  une  rencontre  de  groupe  hebdomadaire.  Les  jeunes,  avec  l’aide  et  le  soutien  de  deux  animateurs  de 
groupe,  se  trouveront  parmi  leurs  pairs,  partageront  leurs  experiences  communes  et  gagneront  de 
l’autonomie  au  moyen  de  discussions  de  groupe,  du  counselling  et  de  modeles  de  comportement. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

82  ,000  $ 81  420  $ 19  164  $ 

ATC-350  (Healing  Our  Spirit  BC  First  Nations  AIDS  Society) 

415B  West  Esplanade  North  Vancouver,  C.-B.  V7M  1A6 
Personne-ressource  : Carole  Dawson  OU  Ken  Clement  (604)  983-8774 

Description  du  projet : Ce  projet  va  permettre  aux  professionnels  (specialistes)  et  aux  traditionalistes 
de  se  rencontrer  et  ainsi,  de  pouvoir  mettre  a contribution,  chacun  de  leur  cote,  leurs  points  forts  et  leur 
experience.  Il  vise  a implanter  une  demarche  integree  pour  repondre  aux  besoins  de  leurs  clients  en  ce 
qui  concerne  les  problemes  lies  aux  pensionnats.  On  peut  avoir  etabli  pour  la  clientele  un  diagnostic 
double  que  les  therapies  conventionnelles  ne  peuvent  guerir.  Il  y aura  trois  sessions  de  douze  semaines 
chacune,  offertes  a deux  groupes  par  session,  composes  de  20  personnes  par  groupe.  En  tout,  120 
personnes  en  beneficieront. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

262  875,94$  230  342,63  $ 57  585,66$ 

DP-52  (‘Namgis  First  Nation) 

C.P.  290  Alert  Bay,  C.-B.  VON  1A0  Personne-ressource  : Ian  Knipe  (250)  974-5522 

Description  du  projet  : Ce  projet  permettra  d’effectuer  des  travaux  de  recherche,  d’elaborer  et  de 
dispenser  un  programme  de  formation  concu  pour  habiliter  les  aides  ou  aidants  autochtones  a s’attaquer 


aux  effets  des  sevices  subis  dans  les  pensionnats  et  aux  repercussions  intergenerationnelles  qu'ils  ont 
entraines.  On  menera  une  collecte  d’information  permettant  d’etablir  les  resultats  d’apprentissage  sur 
lesquels  sera  fonde  le  programme  de  formation  aupres  des  survivants  et  de  leur  famille,  aupres  des  personnes 
ayant  des  connaissances  specifiques  d’expert  sur  les  consequences/troubles  psychologiques  causes  par 
les  sevices  commis  dans  les  pensionnats . On  effectuera  egalement  des  travaux  de  recherche  dans  le 
domaine  de  la  psychologie  portant  sur  l’etat  de  stress  post-traumatique  et  des  syndromes  connexes.  On 
tiendra  compte  de  l’histoire  politique.  On  mettra  l’accent  sur  la  guerison  communautaire,  de  meme  que 
sur  la  guerison  individuelle  et  sur  la  guerison  au  niveau  familial.  De  plus,  le  personnel  du  projet  assurera 
un  milieu  favorable  et  de  la  formation  aux  intervenants  de  premiere  ligne  qui  ont  a travailler  avec  les 
personnes  aux  prises  avec  les  effets  nefastes  des  sevices  subis  dans  les  pensionnats. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

63  900  $ 63  900  $ 15  975  $ 

DP-182  (Lower  Similkameen  Indian  Band) 

Boite  postale  100  Keremeos,  C.-B.  VOX  1N0  Personne-ressource : Richard  Terhasket  (250)  499-5528 

Description  du  projet : Objectifs  principaux  de  ce  projet : 1)  effectuer  une  evaluation  approfondie  des 
besoins  de  la  communaute  ayant  trait  principalement  aux  besoins  de  guerison  engendres  par  les  sevices 
subis  dans  les  pensionnats;  2)  mener  des  recherches  et  appuyer  au  moyen  de  documents  les  faits  vecus  et 
les  histoires  personnelles  des  survivants  de  pensionnats,  de  leur  famille  et  de  leurs  descendants;  3)  faire 
des  recherches  et  documenter  l’histoire  traditionnelle  de  Lower  Similkameen  Nation;  4)  mettre  sur  pied 
divers  groupes  communautaires;  entreprendre  une  demarche  de  guerison  qui  s’inspire  des  pratiques 
traditionnelles  et/ou  des  pratiques  modernes  de  guerison;  5)  concevoir,  participer  a ou  offrir  des  ateliers 
d’information,  de  formation  communautaires. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  Fag  Montant  verse  a date 

224  500  $ 220  800  $ 73  599  $ 

DP-491  (Tsawataineuk  Band  Council) 

Poste  restante  Kingcome  Inlet,  C.-B.  VON  2B0  Personne-ressource  : Pamela  Moon  (250)  974-3013 

Description  du  projet : Engager  du  personnel  pour  mener  une  evaluation  au  niveau  de  la  communaute 
des  besoins  des  survivant(e)s  des  pensionnats  de  la  bande  de  Tsawataineuk,  a Kingcome  Inlet,  C.-B.. 
Devaluation  inclurait  des  renseignements  statistiques  au  sujet  des  personnes  qui  ont  frequente  le  St.Michael’s 
Residential  School  a Alert  Bay  et  le  Port  Alberni  Residential  School  ou  on  a envoye  des  membres  de  la 
bande  dans  les  demieres  annees.  De  l’information  serait  aussi  recueillie  sur  les  generations  subsequentes 
qui  ont  subi  les  effets  des  pensionnats.  En  plus,  des  reunions  et  des  rencontres  individuelles  seront  tenues 
avec  les  membres  de  toutes  les  generations  qui  ont  frequente  ou  subi  les  effets  des  pensionnats  dans  le  but 
bien  arrete  (precis)  d’avoir  une  bonne  connaissance  de  ce  qu’il  faut  faire  pour  que  le  processus  de 
guerison  debute  et  se  poursuive. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

28118$  29118$  26  206,20  $ 

DP-580  (Lax  Kw’alaams  Indian  Band  Family  Counselling  Centre) 

206  Shushaak  Street  Lax  Kw’alaams,  C.-B.  V0V 1H0  Personne-ressource : Kristi  Hagen  (250)  625-346 

Description  du  projet : Haag  Step  1 , qui  dure  toute  l’annee  au  rythme  de  22  jours  par  semaine,  est  un 
programme  de  guerison  psychologique  personnelle,  d’ experience  de  formation  rectificative  et  de  leadership 
pour  12  hommes  et  femmes  qui  ont  souffert  de  l’experience  des  pensionnats.  Comme  composantes,  ce 
programme  comprend  un  enseignement  des  habiletes  et  connaissances  traditionnelles  donne  par  les 
Aine(e)s  de  notre  communaute;  des  ceremonies  du  cercle  de  guerison;  des  cercles  de  la  parole  tous  les 
jours  et  des  consultations  personnelles  offertes  de  fa^on  optionnelle;  visites  a des  campements  de  type 
ancestral  et  de  type  contemporain;  sorties  educatives  a des  musees  de  reference  / des  rassemblements 
autochtones;  integrer,  rediger  et  presenter  leur  travail  sous  forme  de  guide  a la  communaute  lors  d’une 
fete  a l’honneur  de  leur  travail  et  du  soutien  de  la  communaute.  Ce  projet  reposera  sur  les  principes 
fondamentaux  suivants : la  force  qui  se  degage  du  travail  en  commun,  l’integration  et  le  respect  des  differentes 
formes  d’enseignement.  En  versant  des  allocations  aux  participants,  on  reconnait  que  des  connaissances 
et  des  competences  tres  precieuses  sont  acquises  et  mises  en  application.  Aama  Haag  Step  2 (en  phase 
d’elaboration)  est  un  projet  de  reconquete  et  de  renouvellement  cuhurel/spirituel/historique  en  profondeur 
utilisant  les  connaissances  et  les  forces  acquises  par  les  participants  et  le  personnel  du  projet  Aama-Haag 
Step  1. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

212  640  $ 176  180  $ 35  236  $ 

DP-1369  (Chawathil  First  Nations) 

C.P.  1659  Hope,  C.-B.  VOX  1L0  Personne-ressource  : Herman  W.  Peters  (604)  858-9327 

Description  du  projet : Chawathil  First  Nations  mettra  en  oeuvre  les  initiatives  suivantes : 1)  groupe  de 
soutien  pour  les  Aines;  2)  ateliers  de  formation  portant  sur  l’historique  et  les  repercussions  des  pensionnats 
et  3)  evaluation  de  l’impact  des  effets  nefastes  laisses  par  les  pensionnats. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

124  480  $ 122  480  $ 27  558  $ 
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ATC-207  (Paddle  Prairie  Metis  Settlement) 

Boite  postale  58  Paddle  Prairie,  AB  TOH  2W0  Personne-ressource  : Sonya  Kobelsky  (780)  981-2227 

Description  du  projet : Ce  projet  permettra  d’identifier  les  personnes  et  les  families  qui  ont  besoin  de 
suivre  une  demarche  therapeutique  de  guerison  en  consequence  des  repercussions  causees  par  les  sevices 
physiques  et  sexuels  subis  dans  les  pensionnats,  incluant  egalement  les  repercussions  intergenerationnelles. 
Une  fois  identifies,  on  organisera  les  programmes  et  les  services  adaptes  a ces  besoins.  Ces  programmes 
et  services  inclueront  des  cercles  de  guerison,  de  la  consultation/counselling  offert  individuellement,  en 
groupe  ou  au  niveau  familial;  des  ateliers,  retraites  et  des  seminaires;  des  fetes/ceremonies,  activites  de 
loisir  et  d’autres  activites  axees  sur  la  guerison.  On  fera  appel  aux  Aines  et  aux  dirigeants  communautaires 
et  on  les  invitera  a soutenir  les  programmes  une  fois  que  le  financement  sera  interrompu. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

112  500  $ 112  500  $ 23  875  $ 

ATC-316  (Alexis  Health  Department) 

Boite  postale  39Glenevis,  AB  TOE  0X0  Personne-ressource  : Gladys  Kyme  (403)  967-2591 

Description  du  projet : Le  principal  objectif  de  ce  projet-pilote  d’un  an  est  d’aider  a la  guerison  des 
blessures  personnelles  et  intergenerationelles  causees  par  les  sevices  physiques  et  sexuels  commis  dans 
les  pensionnats.  Un  objectif  secondaire  est  de  demontrer  d’une  fagon  empirique  l’efficacite  de  ce  projet  a 
guerir  ces  blessures  infligees  par  les  pensionnats,  nous  permettant  ainsi  de  faire  pression  pour  le  financement 
necessaire  a la  poursuite  et  a la  prolongation  du  projet. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

336845,25  $ 192  747  $ 64071,75  $ 

ATC-390  (Saddle  Lake  Health  Care  Centre) 

Boite  postalel60  Saddle  Lake,  AB  T0A  3T0  Personne-ressource  : Lorna  Redcrow  (403)  726-3930 

Description  du  projet : Assurer  un  processus  de  guerison  a la  communaute  au  complet  qui  repondra 
aux  besoins  de  guerison  des  differents  segments  de  la  population  (enfants,  adolescents,  jeunes  adultes, 
adultes  et  Aines)  affectes  par  les  effets  nefastes  des  sevices  subis  dans  les  pensionnats,  incluant  les 
repercussions  intergenerationnelles. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

128  450  $ 128  450  $ 38  053  $ 

DP-101  (Loon  River  First  Nation  #476) 

Boite  postale  189  Red  Earth  Creek,  AB  TOG  1X0  Personne-ressource : Brian  Pitcairn  (403)  649-3883 

Description  du  projet : La  Premiere  nation  Loon  River  propose  d’elaborer  et  de  mettre  en  oeuvre  une 
suite  de  programmes  et  d’activites  communautaires,  determines  et  guides  par  la  communaute,  qui  vont 
augmenter  et  renforcer  leur  capacite  (1)  a ameliorer  le  niveau  scolaire  et  le  taux  de  reussites  et  (2)  a 
prevenir  et  a reduire  Tabus  de  Talcool  et  des  drogues.  Se  servant  d’une  approche  de  developpement 
communautaire  et  integrant  les  programmes  et  services  existants  qui  appliquent  des  approches  holistiques, 
la  communaute  va  pouvoir  apprendre  a travailler  dans  le  cadre  d’un  seul  plan  et  viser  deux  buts,  soit 
ameliorer  la  scolarisation  et  prevenir  Tabus  des  substances  psychoactives. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

164  717  $ 156  600  $ 47  900$ 

DP-344  (Blood  Tribe  Human  Resource  Management  Department) 

C.P.  60  Standoff,  AB  T0L  1Y0  Personne-ressource : Elaine  Creighton-Fox  (403)  737-8116 

Description  du  projet  : Offrir  et  faciliter  des  sessions  de  formation  individuelles  et  de  groupe,  la 
participation  a des  activites  de  sensibilisation  et  de  guerison  et  ce,  a Tintention  des  employes  du  Blood 
Tribe  Administration.  Ces  activites  de  formation/de  sensibilisation  seront  offertes  au  moyen  de  services  de 
counselling  internes,  de  seminaires  et  ateliers  maison. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

261  135  $ 261  135  $ 60  565,26  $ 

SASKATCHEWAN 

ATC-180  (Ile-A-la-Crosse  Friendship  Centre) 

C.P.  160  Ile-A-La  Crosse,  SKS0M  ICO  Personne-ressource : Philip  Durocher  (306)  833-2313 

Description  du  projet : Ce  projet  fournira  la  possibility  sur  le  plan  personnel  de  suivre  une  demarche 
de  guerison,  grace  au  renforcement  de  Testime  de  soi,  a tous  ceux  et  celles  qui  ont  ete  affliges  par  les  effets 
des  sevices  subis  dans  les  pensionnats.  On  obtiendra  ce  resultat  au  moyen  de  programmes  de  type  « 
dynamique  de  la  vie-apprentissage  de  Tautonomie  fonctionnelle  » et  de  cercles  intensifs  de  partage. 


Resume  des  projets  finances  au  30  juillet  1999 

Veuillez  visiter  notre  site  d’internet  afin  d’y 
consulter  la  mise  a jour  mensuel  des  projets  finances... 


ATC-190  (Yorkton  Tribal  Administration  Inc.) 

2 1 Bradbrooke  Drive  North  Yorkton,  SK  S3N  3R1 
Personne-ressource : BevWhitehawk  (306)  782-0676 

Description  du  projet  : Offrir  des  services  de  counselling  aux  conjoints  (partenaires)  violents  ou 
agresseurs  dans  sa  relation  avec  l’autre,  dans  le  cas  ou  la  violence  manifestee  provient  des  effets  nefastes 
des  pensionnats.  Les  services  seront  offerts  dans  les  communautes  et  les  centres  urbains  de  Yorkton  et  de 
la  peripherie. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

1 154  100$  230  820  $ 51  934,50  $ 

ATC-229  (Prince  Albert  Associated  Counselling  & Mediation  Services) 

1003A-  1st  Avenue  West  Prince  Albert,  SKS6V  4Y3  Personne-ressource : EllaWilberg  (306)  922-7747 

Description  du  projet : De  combler  les  lacunes  du  counselling  therapeutique  de  premiere  ligne  dispense 
aux  Metis,  aux  personnes  incarcerees  et  aux  personnes  sans  statut  indien  au  moyen  de  services  de 
counselling  individuel  et  de  programmes  de  guerison  offerts  en  petits  groupes  et  axes  sur  les  effets  des 
sevices  physiques  et  sexuels  subis  sous  le  regime  des  pensionnats,  incluant  les  repercussions 
intergenerationnelles. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

319  935  $ 278  570  $ 69  642,50  $ 

ATC-249  (Beardy’s  and  Okemasis  First  Nation) 

Boite  postale  340  Duck  Lake,  SK  S0K 1J0  Personne-ressource  : Chef  Rick  Gamble  (306)  457-2250 

Description  du  projet  : Au  cours  de  cette  premiere  annee  financiere,  le  projet  donnera  suite  a 2 
composantes : 1)  une  evaluation  des  besoins  au  moyen  d’une  vaste  consultation  aupres  de  la  collectivite. 
2)  Les  survivants  et  ceux  et  celles  qui  sont  affectes  par  les  repercussions  intergenerationnelles  du  pensionnat 
demandent  des  services  therapeutiques  et  des  methodes  de  guerison  basees  sur  la  culture.  Les  repercussions 
incluent  mais  ne  se  limitent  pas  a : la  violence  (sevices  physiques  et  sexuels  continuels),  la  perte  des 
competences  parentales  (qui  sont  transmises  aux  generations  subsequentes) , les  comportements 
pathologiques,  la  dependance  forcee  par  rapport  aux  services  en  etablissement,  et  la  violence  et  la  negligence 
a l’egard  des  Aines. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

113  780  $ 113  780  $ 37  947  $ 

ATC-2429  (Building  a Nation  Life  Skills  Training  Inc.) 

1439  Brightsand  Court  Saskatoon,  SK  S7J  4X1  Personne-ressource : Glen  McCallum  (306)  651-2000 

Description  du  projet  : Ces  fonds  serviront  a la  prestation  de  trois  types  de  services : des  services 
therapeutiques,  des  activites  de  guerison  et  un  soutien  continu  aux  jeunes,  aux  hommes,  aux  femmes,  aux 
couples  et  aux  families  qui  ont  survecu  aux  effets  de  la  violence  subie  dans  les  pensionnats. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

212  830  $ 210  229,98  $ 82  474,16  $ 

DP-165  (Prince  Albert  Associated  Counselling  and  Mediation  Services) 

1003A-  1st  Avenue  West  Prince  Albert,  SK  S6V  4Y3  Personne-ressource : (306)  922-7747 

Description  du  projet : Faire  de  la  recherche  sur  la  portee  et  les  effets  des  traumatismes  des  pensionnats 
au  niveau  local.  Former  des  guerisseurs  potentiels  et  accroitre  leurs  competences  professionnelles. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

272  375  $ 215  819$  53  954,75  $ 

DP-181  (Cote  First  Nation) 

C.P.  1659  Kamsack,  SKS0A  ISO  Personne-ressource  : Karen  Stevenson  (306)  542-2694 

Description  du  projet : Elaborer  un  programme  de  formation  qui  s’attaquera  aux  effets  des  sevices 
physiques  et  sexuels  subis  dans  les  pensionnats  au  moyen  d’une  sensibilisation  de  la  population,  d’une 
regeneration  de  la  culture  et  de  Tidentite,  de  Tenseignement  des  competences  parentales  et  de  Tapplication 


de  changements  qui  visent  a creer  une  communaute  en  sante. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

147  028  $ 138  328  $ 34  582  $ 
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Veuillez  visiter  notre  site  d’internet  afin  d’y 
considter  la  mise  djour  mensuel  des  projets  finances... 


Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

198  439  $ 198  439  $ 44  649  $ 

DP-211  (Prince  Albert  Grand  Council  Health  and  Social  Development) 

3rd  Floor,  1004- 1st  Avenue  West  Prince  Albert,  SK  S6V4Y4 
Personne-ressource  : A1  Ducharme  (306)  953-7248 

Description  du  projet : Identifier  la  frequence  et  preciser  la  dynamique  de  l’eclatement  de  la  famille 
dans  notre  secteur.  Identifier  et  .valuer  les  programmes  et  services  de  PAGC  de  la  region.  Evaluer  et  mesurer 
les  capacites/competences  existantes.  Determiner  quelles  capacites  doivent  etre  renforcees,  developpees. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

705  090  $ 627  230  $ 188  769  $ 

MANITOBA 

DP-597  (Ma  Mawi  Wi  Chi  Itata  Centre) 

800  Selkirk  Ave.  Winnipeg,  MB  R2W  2N6  Personne-ressource  : Josie  Hill  (204)  925-0300 

Description  du  projet : Ce  projet  vise  a creer  un  modele  de  soins  communautaires,  un  lieu  d’apprentissage 
ou  on  organisera  des  rencontres  pour  decider  des  interventions/mesures  a prendre  au  niveau 
communautaire  et  developper  les  capacites  communautaires  pour  remedier  aux  effets  des  sevices  physiques 
et  sexuels  subis  dans  les  pensionnats,  incluant  les  repercussions  intergenerationnelles.  Le  projet  desservira 
quatre  des  quartiers  a risque  eleve  du  centre-ville  de  Winnipeg. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

176  605  $ 176  605  $ 43  241  $ 

ONTARIO 

ATC-212  (Native  Child  and  Family  Services  of  Toronto) 

464  Yonge  Street,  Suite  201  Toronto,  ON  M4Y 1W9 
Personne-ressource : Kenn  Richard  (4l6)  969-8510 

Description  du  projet : Le  projet  elaborera  et  mettra  en  oeuvre  au  Mooka’am  Treatment  and  Healing 
Services  du  Native  Child  and  Family  Services  of  Toronto  trois  composantes  de  guerison  supplementaires, 
concues  pour  repondre  aux  besoins  de  guerison  de  ceux  et  celles  qui  sont  affectes  par  les  effets  nefastes 
laisses  par  les  pensionnats : i)  services  de  guerison  reserves  aux  hommes;  ii)  un  cercle  de  la  famille 
(therapie  familiale) ; et  iii)  services  de  guerison  et  de  consultation  offerts  aux  Ames.  Ces  ajouts  aideront  le 
programme  Mooka’am  a s’etablir  comme  centre  de  services  de  traitements  completement  holistiques  et 
bases  sur  la  culture.  Les  services  supplementaires  continueront  a appliquer  le  principe  de  guerison  holistique 
du  programme  pour  repondre  aux  besoins  spirituels,  physiques,  cognitifs  et  affectifs  des  clients,  offrant  un 
traitement  axe  specifiquement  sur  les  quatre  dimensions  des  sentiments,  de  l’identite,  des  relations  familiales 
et  des  competences  psychosociales. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

99  996$  99  996$  24999  $ 

ATC-277  (Georgian  Bay  Native  Friendship  Centre) 

175  Yonge  Street  Midland,  ON  L4R  2A7  Personne-ressource  : Bruce  Marsden  (705)  526-3607 

Description  du  projet : Ce  projet  va  permettre  de  coordonner  les  cercles  d’enseignement  destines  aux 
femmes  et  aux  personnes  agees  afin  de  commencer  a reconnaitre  les  repercussions  ou  sequelles 
intergenerationnelles  provoquees  par  la  violence  subie  dans  les  pensionnats.  Par  la  suite,  des  cercles  de  la 
parole  seront  mis  sur  pied,  suivis  de  cercles  traditionnels  de  partage  qui  leur  permettront  d’echanger  au 
sujet  de  leurs  experiences  dans  un  endroit  securitaire.  La  prochaine  etape  prevue,  ce  sera  la  mise  sur  pied 
des  cercles  de  guerison.  Les  Aines  et  les  personnes-ressources  traditionnelles  animeront  ces  cercles  afin 
de  s’assurer  qu’une  approche  holistique  de  guerison  sera  mise  de  1’avant.  En  meme  temps,  deux  stagiaires/ 
apprentis  (coordonnateur  de  Guerison  et  de  Mieux-etre  pour  les  autochtones,  ainsi  que  coordonnateur 
des  soins  a vie)  seront  formes  par  un  Aine  pour  continuer  a animer  des  cercles  apres  que  le  financement 
aura  cesse  d’etre  accorde.  Le  coordonnateur  de  Guerison  et  Mieux-etre  et  le  coordonnateur  de  soins  a vie 
seront  responsables  de  la  coordination  des  activites  de  ces  cercles  ainsi  que  de  leur  administration  et  de 
leur  evaluation. 


Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

22  600  $ 22  600  $ 20  340  $ 

ATC-291  (Giizhgaandag  Gamig  Healing  Lodge  Inc.) 

Route  805  River  Valley,  ON  P0H  2C0  Personne-ressource  : Rose  Corbiere  (705)  967-0559 

Description  du  projet : Le  projet  aidera  a faire  comprendre  aux  gens  les  effets  nefastes  laisses  par  les 
pensionnats  et  leur  impact  sur  les  survivants,  leur  famille  et  leurs  descendants,  afin  de  briser  le  cycle  de  la 
violence  et  des  souffrances.  Tebwewin  enseignera  les  croyances  traditionnelles  et  culturelles,  presentera 
des  ateliers  sur  les  methodes  cliniques  appliquees  au  « Healing  Lodge  » [pavilion  de  guerison]  pour 
etablir  des  relations  positives  de  guerison  dans  les  communautes. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

98  868  $ 92  868  $ 19  355  $ 

ATC-324  (Mnjikaning  First  Nation) 

C.P.  35  Rama,  ON  L0K 1T0  Personne-ressource  : Dennis  Martel  (705)  325-3611 

Description  du  projet : Les  services  communautaires  et  aux  families  de  la  Premiere  nation  Mnjikaning, 
connue  sous  le  nom  de  Gga  Wiidookaadmin,  (trad.  Rassemblons-nous  pour  nous  aider  les  uns  les  autres) , 
a reuni  ensemble  tous  les  travailleurs  qui  oeuvrent  dans  le  domaine  de  la  lutte  contre  les  toxicomanies,  la 
violence/les  sevices,  la  violence  familiale  et  l’aide  a Tenfance  pour  mener  une  action  commune  comme  un 
cercle  de  guerison.  Us  combinent  les  approches  autochtone  et  canadienne  pour  aider  les  personnes,  les 
families  et  la  communaute  a developper  des  habitudes  de  vie  saine. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

23  400$  23  400$  21  060  $ 

ATC-365  (Naandwedidaa  « Let’s  Heal  One  Another  » Program) 

Wikwemikong  Health  Centre.  C.P.  101  Wikwemikong  Unceded  Indian  Reserve,  Ontario  POP  2J0 
Personne-ressource : Dorothy  Kennedy  (705)  859-3098 

Description  du  projet : L’ education  et  la  formation  de  10-12  personnes  de  la  communaute  en  matiere 
de  traitement  de  la  violence  familiale/sexuelle.  Le  contenu  du  programme  comprendra : les  questions  de 
base  sur  la  violence  familiale/sexuelle;  l’impact  des  traumatismes  provoques  par  les  pensionnats;  les 
approches  holistiques.  A la  fin  de  leur  formation,  les  travailleurs  continueront  leur  affectation  aux 
Naandwedidaa  Counselling  and  Support  Services  [trad.  Services  de  soutien  et  de  counselling  Naandwedidaa] 
comme  equipe  d’intervention  communautaire  pour  les  rencontres  de  families. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

881  709  $ 469  474$  105  632  $ 

ATC-596  (Big  Grassy  First  Nation) 

Poste  restante  Morson,  ON  P0W  1J0  Personne-ressource : Vernon  Tuesday  (807)  488-5614 

Description  du  projet : Cette  proposition  a ete  presentee  conjointement  par  la  Premiere  nation  Big 
Grassy  et  celle  de  Big  Island.  Le  projet  permettra  d’employer  6 personnes  qui  dispenseront  des  services  de 
guerison  selon  les  methodes  clinique  et  traditionnelle  aux  personnes  de  ces  deux  premieres  nations  qui 
ont  ete  affectees  par  les  sequelles  laissees  par  les  sevices  commis  dans  les  pensionnats. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

314  620  $ 314  620  $ 120  000  $ 

DP-163  (Whitewater  Lake  Community  Development  Corporation) 

1 14  Mountain  Road,  Fort  William  Reserve  Thunder  Bay,  ON  P7C  4Z2 
Personne-ressource  : Irene  Goodwin  (807)  622-0894 

Description  du  projet : Le  projet  a comme  objectifs  de  former  2 membres  de  la  Premiere  nation  de 
Whitewater  Lake  aux  traditions  et  cultures  Anishnabek.  On  prevoit  que  ces  participants  deviendront 
pleinement  competents  et  habilites  pour  former  a leur  tour,  enseigner  et  aider  d’autres  membres  a developper 
diverses  capacites,  acquerir  des  connaissances  au  sujet  des  dossiers  et  des  problematiques  associes  aux 
effets  causes  par  les  sevices  subis  dans  les  pensionnats.  Le  projet  assurera  un  environnement  ressour^ant 
et  securitaire  afin  de  faciliter  l’etude  et  les  pratiques  de  croissance  spirituelle  et  de  guerison,  en  mettant  a 
la  disposition  des  gens  une  « cabane  a suer-suerie  » adequate  et  un  teepee.  Ce  projet  va  egalement  permettre 
d’offrir  de  Tinformation/documentation  sur  les  services  actuellement  offerts  par  d’autres  organismes  qui 
traitent  les  problemes  et  les  preoccupations  exprimes  par  les  personnes. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

156  440  $ 143  200  $ 50  000  $ 

DP-232  (Algonquins  of  Pikwakanagan  First  Nation) 

C.P.  100  Golden  Lake,  Ontario  K0J  1X0  Personne-ressource  : Thomas  Kohoko  (613)  625-2800 

Description  du  projet : Instituer  dans  la  communaute  un  processus  permettant  de  remedier  a l’impact 
negatif  des  pensionnats.  En  premier  lieu,  preparer  le  personnel,  les  membres  du  comite  et  les  representants 
elus  a y repondre  positivement. 
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Cout  total  du  pro  jet 

109  054  $ 


Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

88  457  $ 30  968  $ 

DP-266  (Chapleau  Cree  First  Nation) 

C.P.  #400  Fox  Lake  Reserve,  Chapleau,  ON  POM  1K0 
Personne-ressource  : Chef  Michael  Cachagee  (705)  864-0784 

Description  du  projet : Ce  projet  propose  la  planification/conception  et  future  mise  sur  pied  d un 
cercle  de  guerison  pour  aider  et  faciliter  le  processus  de  guerison  des  survivants  des  pensionnats  et  de  leur 
famille  dans  bon  nombre  des  communautes  du  Nord-Est  de  l’Ontario.  Ce  projet  sera  mene  en  differentes 
etapes.  11  sera  etabli  a partir  du  principe  de  l’equihbre  des  pouvoirs,  de  meme  qu’il  comprendra  un 
processus  devaluation  permettant  de  s’assurer  que  le  programme  reponde  bien  aux  besoins  des 
communautes  participantes. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

203  952  $ 203  952  $ 132  026  $ 

DP-307  (Children  of  Shingwauk  Alumni  Council) 

a/s  de  Algoma  University  College  520  Queen  Street  East  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  ON  P6A  2G4 
Personne-ressource  : Catherine  MacLeod  705-949-2301  poste  387 

Description  du  projet : Objectifs  du  projet : 1)  creer  un  annuaire  complet,  contenant  des  renseignements 
mis  a jour  et  les  adresses  des  personnes  survivantes,  de  meme  que  du  personnel  et  des  personnes  alliees 
qui  apportent  leur  appui;  2)  mettre  sur  pied  un  centre  de  ressources  et  un  centre-patrimoine,  un  beu  de 
rencontre  aux  fins  de  guerison,  ainsi  qu’un  reseau  d’entraide/de  soutien  pour  les  etudiants  et  leur  famille; 
3)  preparer  et  diffuser/pubber  un  bulletin  d’information  pour  les  diplomes;  4)  aider  l’Universite  a repondre 
aux  besoins  des  etudiants  autochtones  et  leur  communaute;  5)  mettre  sur  pied  Shingwauk  University  et 
organiser  la  quatrieme  reunion,  Shingwauk  2000,  pour  les  etudiants  du  pensionnat  et  leur  families. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

46  645  $ 46  645  $ 41  980,50  $ 

DP-334  (Chippewas  of  Nawash) 

R.R.  #5  Wiarton,  ON  NOH  2TO  Personne-ressource  : Patricia  Cheghano  (519)  534-1689 

Description  du  projet : Objectifs : encourager  les  personnes  agees  de  la  communaute  a reconnaitre  et 
a traiter  les  traumatismes  subis  par  les  survivants  des  pensionnats,  comprenant  egalement  les  repercussions 
que  ces  souffrances  ont  suscit,  chez  leurs  enfants  et  leurs  petits-enfants;  dispenser  des  services  qui 
favoriseront  chez  les  personnes  agees  leur  reintegration  au  niveau  communautaire  et  leur  participation  a 
l’ensemble  des  programmes  communautaires;  offrir  des  services  de  soutien  grace  au  centre  pour  personnes 
agees  en  mettant  l’accent  sur  le  bien-etre  des  personnes  agees  dans  un  environnement  securitaire;  favoriser 
les  echanges  et  les  visites  avec  les  autres  Premieres  nations,  les  centres  d’amitie  et  les  centres  de  guerison; 
dispenser  des  services  de  protection  jusqu’a  ce  que  des  solutions/mesures  a plus  long  terme  soient  mises 
en  application. 

Cout  total  pro  jet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

101  646  $ 101  646  $ 300  217  $ 

DP-404  (Constance  Lake  First  Nation) 

Boite  postale  4000  Calstock,  ON  POL  1B0  Personne-ressource  : John  R.  Sutherland  (705)  463-2155 

Description  du  projet  : Engager  un  coordonnateur/coordonnatrice  affecte(e)  a la  question  des 
pensionnats  dans  le  but  d’entreprendre  une  evaluation  des  besoins  speciflques  de  la  collectivite  en  matiere 
de  programmes  et  services  de  guerison  ties  aux  sevices  subis  dans  les  pensionnats;  offrir  une  approche 
hobstique  de  guerison  communautaire.  En  ce  qui  concerne  les  soins  de  longue  duree  aupres  des  survivants 
des  pensionnats,  le  coordonnateur/coordonnatrice  fera  des  demarches  en  vue  d’etabhr  un  pavilion  de 
ressourcement  communautaire  (rechercher  le  tinancement)  pour  la  cobectivite  et  les  reserves  des  Premieres 
nations  de  la  region. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

73  063,25  $ 73  063,25  $ 16  439,23  $ 

DP-581  (Ojibways  of  the  Pic  River  First  Nation) 

Heron  Bay,  ON  POT  1R0  Personne-ressource  : JoAnne  Michano  (807)  229-1749 

Description  du  projet : Les  Ojibways  de  la  Premiere  nation  Pic  River  vont  s’attaquer  aux  effets  des 
sevices  physiques  et  sexuels  des  pensionnats,  y inclus  les  repercussions  intergenerationnebes  au  moyen  de 
l’elaboration  d’un  plan  strategique  base  sur  une  evaluation  globale.  Le  plan  strategique  etabhra  l’orientation 
future  de  l’organisation  concernant  la  sante  des  personnes,  de  la  famille  et  de  la  collectivite.  Afln  de  reahser 
le  projet,  Pic  River  demande  une  aide  financiere  de  la  Fondation  pour  engager  un  agent/une  agente  de 
planification  communautaire  pour  une  periode  de  six  mois.  Anishnabek  Employment  [trad.  Emploi 
Anishnabek]  (DRHC)  accordera  des  fonds  pour  engager  un/une  assistant (e)  al’agent(e)  de  planification 
communautaire.  Le  projet  comprendra  une  composante  de  formation  pour  qu’il  y ait  transfert  de 
competences  et  de  connaissances,  permettant  ainsi  d’utiliser  le  processus  dans  de  futures  planifications. 

Cout  total  du  pro  jet 

19178$ 


Resume  des  projets  finances  au  30  juillet  1999 

Veuillez  visiter  notre  site  d’internet  afin  d’y 
consulter  la  mise  a jour  mensuel  des  projets  finances... 


DP-592  (Walpole  Island  and  First  Nation  Council) 

Route  rurale  3 WaUaceburg,  ON  N8A4K9  Personne-ressource  : VeraE.  Wilhams  (519)  627-1481 

Description  du  projet : Le  projet  repond  a quelques-uns  des  besoins  de  la  collectivite  concernant 
T elaboration  et  la  mise  en  oeuvre  amelioree  d’une  approche  communautaire  hobstique  de  guerison  qui 
etudiera  les  effets  des  sevices  physiques  et  sexuels  des  pensionnats  et  des  repercussions  intergenerationnebes. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

42  100  $ 42  100  $ 37  890  $ 

DP-595  (Wabaseemoong  Independent  Nations) 

Whitedog,  ON  POX  1P0  Personne-ressource  : Juba  Mandamin  (807)  927-2068 

Description  du  projet : Engager  un  coordonnateur/une  coordonnatrice  des  services  de  guerison  pour 
aider  les  travaibeurs  communautaires  actuels,  pour  former  un  travailleur/une  travailleuse  communautaire 
de  la  communaute,  pour  entreprendre  une  evaluation  de  la  receptivite  de  la  communaute  et  elaborer  un 
processus  communautaire  hobstique  de  guerison. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

257  300  $ 142  290  $ 39  323  $ 

QUEBEC 

ATC-164  (Onkw'takaritahtsheraa  Healing  the  Family  Circle) 

a/s  de  Kahnawake  Shakotiia’takehnhas  Community  Services 

C.P.  1440  Kahnawake,  QC  J0L  1B0  Personne  ressource  : Connie  Meloche  (450)  632-6880 

Description  du  projet : « Iohahbio  » permettra  de  faire  prendre  conscience  des  pensionnats  et  des 
traumatismes  intergenerationnels  subis  par  les  famibes  des  survivants  et  leurs  generations  subsequentes. 
Ainsi  en  sensibibsant  les  dispensateurs  des  soins  et  les  membres  de  la  communaute,  les  responsables  du 
projet  esperent  favoriser  chez  eux  une  meilleure  comprehension  des  raisons  qui  expliquent  les 
comportements  malsains  et  destructeurs.  Ce  n’est  qu’en  comprenant  le  probleme  que  des  mesures  positives 
et  precises  peuvent  etre  prises  pour  intervenir  et  se  retabhr.  Au  fur  et  a mesure  que  la  conscientisation 
s’accroit,  les  mecanismes  doivent  etre  mis  en  place  pour  apporter  du  soutien  aux  personnes  au  moment 
ou  elles  commencent  a decouvrir  les  problemes  responsables  des  nombreuses  difficultes  qu’ils  ont 
supportees.  Les  sentiments  de  honte,  de  culpabilite,  de  manque  d’estime  de  soi,  les  sentiments  provoques 
par  la  perte  de  la  culture  et  de  la  langue  menent  a des  comportements  destructeurs  auxquels  on  doit 
s’attaquer  d’une  maniere  hobstique.  11  faudra  done  faire  appel  aux  guerisseurs  traditionnels  pour  repondre 
a ces  besoins. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

80  000  $ 80  000  $ 20  000  $ 

ATC-259  (Conseil  des  Montagnais  de  Natashquan) 

159-BruedesMontagnais  Natashquan,  QC  G0G2E0 
Personne-ressource  : Pierre  St-Arnaud,  Psychologue  (418)  726-3434 

Description  du  projet : Programme  de  therapie  intensive  de  groupe  pour  les  adultes  hommes  et  femmes 
integrant  une  approche  psychotherapeutique  professionnebe  contemporaine  et  une  demarche  de  guerison 
traditionnelle  de  reconstruction  de  l’identite  montagnaise. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

112  363  $ 112  363  $ 28  090,75  $ 

DP-310  (Conseil  de  la  nation  atikamekw  inc.) 

290,  rue  St-Joseph,  C.P.  848  La  Tuque,  QC  G9X  3P6 
Personne  ressource  : Maxime  Quoquochi  (819)  523-6153 

Description  du  projet : Par  Tentremise  d’un  processus  de  conscientisation  relatif  a l’experience  des 
pensionnats,  promouvoir  une  volonte  de  changement  vers  un  mieux-etre  en  offrant  des  activites 
therapeutiques  diversihees  apres  avoir  parfait  les  competences  et  les  connaissances  des  intervenants  en 
poste. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

547  263  $ 517  317$  135  000  $ 
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DP-375  (Council  of  the  Cree  Nation  of  Mistissini) 

187  Main  St.  Mistissini,  QC  GOW  ICO  Personne  ressource  : Jane  Blacksmith  (418)  923-3461 

Description  du  projet  : « Reconstituer  le  cercle  » est  un  projet  holistique  qui  sera  mene  dans  la 
communaute  au  moyen  d’une  variete  d’interventions  et  de  programmes  particuliers,  incluant  approches 
traditionnelle  et  psychologique  de  guerison,  seances  individuelles  et  en  groupe,  soutien  des  specialistes  et 
des  Arnes.  Ce  projet  permettra  de  dispenser  de  l’information,  du  soutien  et  du  ressourcement/guerison 
aux  victimes  de  la  violence  physique  et  sexuelle  commise  dans  les  pensionnats,  a leur  famille  et  a la 
communaute. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  a verse  a date 

247  220  $ 247  220  $ 51  089  $ 

NOUVEAU-BRUNSWICK 

ATC-78  (Metepenagiag  First  Nation) 

59  Mountain  Rd.  C.P.  293  Red  Bank,  N.-B.  E9E  2P2 
Personne  ressource  : Chef  Michael  Augustine  (506)  836-2366 

Description  du  projet  : Nous  proposons  d’ajouter  la  possibilite,  d’entreprendre  une  demarche  de 
guerison  innovatrice  a notre  approche  holistique  de  guerison  des  survivant(e)  s des  pensionnats  et  de  leur 
famille.  La  Naturopathic  Healing  technique  [trad,  technique  de  guerison  par  la  naturopathie]  est  une 
adaptation  moderne  d’anciennes  pratiques  de  guerison  et  elle  complete  d’autres  formes  de  traitement.  De 
concert  avec,  a la  fois,  des  remedes  traditionnels  (foin  d’odeur,  sauge,  cedre...)  et  les  remedes  modernes 
(la  psychologie,  le  counselling,  la  medecine...) , la  guerison  par  la  naturopathie  permettra  a notre  systeme 
de  sante  d’offrir  une  gamme  complete  de  traitements  individualises  aux  membres  et  a leur  famille  qui 
souffrent  de  symptomes  lies  aux  effets  des  pensionnats. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

69  300  $ 69  300  $ 15  592,50  $ 


Les  premiers  pro  jets  communataires 

...de  page  1... 

M.  Kistabish  a de  plus  indique  « qu’on  a tort  de  « Un  autre  defi  d’importance,  c’est  de  clarifier 

...croire  qu’on  ne  peut  faire  qu’une  seule  aupres  des  gens  qui  ont  besoin  de  le  comprendre 

demandedefinancementetque,  si  cette  demande  plus  clairement  le  role  de  la  Fondation.  On  ne 

n’est  pas  acceptee  la  premiere  fois,  iln’y  aura  plus  dispense  pas  de  services  de  guerison  et  on  ne 

d’autres  possibility  offertes.  11  s’agit  la  d’une  preleve  pas  non  plus  sur  les  fonds  accordes  des 

fausse  perception.  Nous  aidons  les  requerants  indemnisations  pour  les  personnes  survivantes  des 

dont  la  proposition  n’a  pas  ete  approuvee  a pensionnats.  Nous  ne  disposons  pas  d’un  fonds  de 

preciser  et  a ameliorer  leur  demande  afin  qu’ils  caisse  pouvant  completer,  ou  remplacer,  des 

puissent  la  presenter  de  nouveau  lors  de  la  programmes  dejaofferts  par  l’entremise  des  Affaires 

prochaine  serie  d’appel  de  propositions.  Nous  indiennes,  de  Sante  Canada  ou  d’autres  ministeres 

effectuerons  de  nombreux  autres  cycles  du  gouvernement  canadien.  Notre  mandat  est 

d’attribution  de  fonds  au  cours  de  la  duree  de  vie  d’allouer  des  fonds  a des  projets  de  guerison,  bien 

de  la  Fondation.  Ainsi,  tout  le  monde  aura  la  articules  dans  des  propositions  solides,  qui  ont  pour 

possibilite  de  soumettre  une  proposition.  Les  dates  objet  de  traiter  les  effets  de  la  violence  physique  et 

limites  de  chaque  appel  de  propositions  resteront  sexuelle  subie  sous  le  regime  des  pensionnats,  y 

toujours  fermes  et  devront  etre  respectees.  On  a compris  les  repercussions  intergenerationnelles, » 

accorde  a la  Fondation  quatre  ans  pour  attribuer  disalt  M.  Degagne  en  terminant. 

ou  pour  engager  les  fonds  confies  et  la  Fondation 

veut  distribuer  ces  fonds  aux  communautes  le  plus  « Nous  aidons  les  communautes  a s’aider  elles- 
rapidement  possible. » memes  en  leur  procurant  les  ressources  necessaires 

pour  mettre  sur  pied  des  initiatives  de  guerison,  faire 
Mike  Degagne,  le  Directeur  general  de  la  ja  promotion  des  questions  et  des  besoins  en 

Fondation,  a decrit  ainsi  certains  des  defis  que  matiere  de  sante  et  en  creant  un  milieu  favorable 

doit  relever  le  personnel  de  la  Fondation  : « Un  au  prgS  du  public.  La  reussite  des  projets  que  nous 

de  ces  defis,  c’est  d’arriver  a repondre  aux  attentes  fmangons  maintenant  et  ceux  que  nous  financerons 

des  gens.  On  regoit  des  appels  telephoniques  de  dans  l’avenir  permettra  aux  personnes,  aux  families 
personnes  qui,  deux  jours  apres  avoir  soumis  leur  et  aux  communautes  de  se  prendre  en  charge.  Voila 

proposition,  demandent  l’argent.  Notre  processus  notre  raison  d’etre  » a ajoute  M.  Kistabish.  « Nous 
d’examen  et  d’approbation  des  propositions  est  nous  SOmmes  engages  a investir  strategiquement  les 
complexe.  Chaque  proposition  est  evaluee  quant  ressources  qui  nous  ont  ete  confiees.  Nous  sommes 
a sa  capacite  de  remedier  aux  effets  de  la  violence  resolus  a contribuer  a creer  un  chmat  de  confiance, 

physique  et  sexuelle  commise  sous  le  regime  des  de  securite,  de  bonne  volonte  et  de  comprehension 

pensionnats,  y compris  les  repercussions  pour  tous  ies  autochtones.  Cette  entreprise 

intergenerationnelles.  Ily  a de  nombreux  facteurs  represente  une  tache  enorme  mais,  comme  tout, 

a prendre  en  consideration  avant  d’approuver  des  rien  n’est  impossible  si  la  volonte  existe  ». 
fonds  pour  un  projet  en  particulier  et  cette 
demarche  prend  du  temps.  Actuellement,  on 
envisage  un  delai  d’execution  ou  de  retour  de  la 
proposition  d’environ  huit  mois  (du  moment  de 
la  reception  de  la  proposition  a celui  de  remission 
du  cheque). » 


DP-326  (St.  Mary’s  First  Nation  Healing  Program) 

440  Highland  Avenue  Fredericton,  N.-B.  E3A  2V2  Personne  ressource  : Alma  Brooks  (506)  452-2751 

Description  du  projet : Ce  projet  va  permettre  d’offrir  de  la  formation  adaptee  a la  communaute,  dans 
le  but  de  perfectionner  les  competences  necessaires  pour  concevoir,  planifier  et  mettre  en  oeuvre  des 
strategies  et  des  programmes  de  guerison  qui  traiteront  adequatement  les  sequelles  laisses  chez  les  survivants 
et  leurs  descendants  par  la  violence  commise  dans  les  pensionnats.  Ce  pro  jet  vise  a rassembler  les  survivants 
perdus,  desorientes,  leur  famille  et  la  communaute  et  a evaluer  leurs  besoins  specifiques. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

123  169  $ 123  169  $ 6l  584,48  $ 

NOUVELLE-ECOSSE 

ATC-223  (Wagmatcook  First  Nation  and  Waycobah  First  Nation) 

a/s  de  Waycobah  First  Nation  Bolte  postale  149  Whycocomagh,  N.-E.  B0E  3M0 
Personne  ressource  : Margaret  Pelletier  (902)  295-2112 

Description  du  projet : On  propose  d’engager  des  specialistes  pour  repondre  aux  besoins  de  guerison 
des  personnes  et  leur  famille  affectees  par  les  sevices  subis  dans  les  pensionnats,  a savoir  un/une  therapeute 
clinicien(ne)  qui  partagerait  son  temps  entre  les  communautes  des  Premieres  nations  de  Waycobah  et 
Wagmatcook  avec  deux  travailleurs/travailleuses  communautaires,  un/une  dans  chaque  communaute. 

Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

141  200  $ 141  200  $ 30  401  $ 

ATC-391  (Membertou  Band  Council) 

111  Membertou  St.  Sydney,  N.-E  BIS  2M9  Personne  ressource  : Jane  Meader  (902)  564-5147 

Description  du  projet : S’attaquer  aux  sequelles  laissees  par  la  violence  commise  dans  les  pensionnats 
a l’aide  de  groupes  separes  d’hommes,  de  femmes,  d’adolescents  ou  de  jeunes  adultes  et  de  families.  Ce 
projet  procedera  selon  le  processus  traditionnel  de  guerison : sueries,  jeunes,  enseignements,  cercles  de 
la  parole  et  soins/traitements  cliniques  des  troubles  physiques,  affectifs  et  mentaux.  11  vise  tout 
particulierement  a mettre  en  application  ces  methodes  pour  remedier  aux  sequelles  des  sevices  sexuels 
par  la  guerison  et  le  pardon. 


Cout  total  du  projet  Contribution  de  la  FAG  Montant  verse  a date 

32  600  $ 30  000  $ 27  000  $ 


Nous  avons  la  ferme  intention  de  continuer  a trouver  Les  date  limites  de  chacun  de  ces  appels  de 

des  fagons  de  faire,  encore  plus  efficaces  et  propositions  resteront  fermes  et  elles  seront 

efficientes,  pour  T execution  de  notre  travail  et  ce,  clairement  annoncees,  publiees. 

dans  l’interet  des  communautes  autochtones.  Au 

cours  de  la  prochaine  annee,  nous  apporterons  des  Seance  d’information  sur  la  preparation  de 
changements  qui  nous  permettront  de  venir  en  aide  proposition 

de  la  meilleure  fagon  possible  aux  personnes  Des  seances  portant  sur  la  preparation  de 

survivantes,  a leur  famille  et  a leurs  descendants.  proposition,  destinees  a toutes  les  personnes 

Voici  certains  projets  d’activites  a venir:  interessees  a preparer  et  a soumettre  une 

proposition,  auront  lieu  dans  toutes  les  regions  pour 
Processus  de  financement  fournir  de  l’information  et  aider  les  personnes  qui 

Un  processus  ameliore  concernant  le  soutien  souhaitent  faire  une  demande.  Le  calendrier 

communautaire  sera  devoile  au  lancement  de  notre  complet  de  ces  seances  sera  publie  une  fois 

prochain  appel  de  propositions.  Ce  processus  complete, 

permettra  au  personnel  d’effectuer  les  examens  de 

propositions  de  fagon  plus  intensive  et  plus  Guide  revise  du  programme 

approfondie  avant  que  la  proposition  passe  a une  Prochainement,  nous  distribuerons  un  Guide  revise 

autre  phase  du  processus  d’examen  avec  le  du  programme  qui  a ete  mis  a jour  pour  indiquer 

concours  du  Comite  externe  du  merite.  Par  ce  les  changements  apportes  au  processus  de 

precede,  on  vise  a aider  davantage  les  requerants  financement.  Le  Guide  revise  du  programme  sera 

en  s’assurant  que  leur  demande  est  complete  et  publie  plus  tard  cet  automne  au  moment  de  notre 

qu’elle  satisfait  aux  criteres  obligatoires.  prochain  appel  de  propositions. 

Cycles  d'attribution  de  fonds  Strategic  integree  de  communication 

fly  aura  de  nombreux  cycles  d’attribution  defends  Nous  avons  elabore  une  strategie  integree  de 
au  cours  de  la  duree  de  vie  de  la  Fondation  et  ainsi,  communication  et  elle  devrait  etre  approuvee  et  mise 
tout  le  monde  devrait  avoir  la  possibilite  de  en  application  a la  fin  de  l’annee  1999- 
soumettre  une  proposition.  Les  requerants  dont  la 
demande  de  financement  n’aura  pas  ete  approuvee  Consultations 

ou  qui  n’auront  pas  pu  profiter  du  premier  cycle  Quatre  reunions  sont  presentement  prevues  pour 

pourront  presenter  a nouveau  une  proposition  a le  reste  de  l’annee  1999-  Elies  auront  lieu  a 

un  prochain  appel  de  propositions.  Yellowknife,  le  30  septembre,  a Thunder  Bay,  le  14 

octobre,  a Montreal,  le  30  octobre  et  a Edmonton, 
le  4 novembre. 
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Conseil  d’administration:  portraits  biographiques 


Georges  Henry  Erasmus 

Ne  le  8 aout  1948  a Fort  Rae,  Territoires  du  Nord- 
Ouest  (T.N.-O.),  Canada.  Etudes : Diplome  d’etudes 
secondaires,  Yellowknife,  T.N.-O.  Fonction 
principal  : president,  Fondation  autochtone  de 
guerison.  Adresse:  Fondation  autochtone  de 
guerison,  75,  rue  Albert,  piece  801  Ottawa  ( 
Ontario)  KIP  5E7,  telephone  (613)  237-4441. 
Affiliation : secretaire,  conseil  de  bande  indienne, 
Yellowknife,  T.N.-O.  (1969-7f);  organisateur  et 
president,  Association  communautaire  d’habitation, 
Yellowknife,  T.N.-O.  (f 969-72);  conseiller  aupres 
du  president,  Fraternite  des  Indiens  des  Territoires 
du  Nord-Ouest  (1970-71) ; travailleur  sur  le  terrain 
et  directeur  regional  du  personnel,  Compagnie  des 
Jeunes  Canadiens  (1970-73);  president,  University 
Canada  North  (1971-75) ; directeur,  Programme  de 
raise  en  valeur  des  collectivites,  Fraternite  des 
Indiens  des  Territoires  du  Nord-Ouest  (devenue 
plus  tard  la  Nation  denee)  (1973-76);  president, 
Fraternite  des  Indiens  des  Territoires  du  Nord- 
Ouest/Nation  denee  (1976-83);  president, 
Denendeh  Development  Corporation  (1983);  vice- 
chef elu  du  Nord,  Assemblee  des  Premieres  nations 
( 1983-85) ; Chef  national  elu,  Assemblee  des 
Premieres  nations,  Ottawa,  Canada,  (1985);  Chef 
national  reelu  (1988-91);  co-president, 
Commission  royale  sur  les  peuples  autochtones 
(CRPA),  Ottawa,  Canada  (1991-1996);  president, 
Fondation  pour  la  guerison  des  Autochtones, 
Ottawa,  Canada  (1998);  Qualite  de  membre  : 
membre  honoraire,  Societe  historique  de  P Ontario 
(1990).  Distinctions  bonorifiques,  prix/ 
decorations  : representant  du  Canada  au 
Indigenous  Survival  International  (1983);  delegue 
canadien  aux  conferences  internationales  du  Conseil 
mondial  des  peuples  indigenes  (1984-85); 
directeur  nomme  au  Fond  mondial  pour  la  nature 
Canada  (1987);  recipiendaire  de  l’Ordre  du  Canada 
( 1987) ; nomination  a la  Commission  du  Monument 
canadien  pour  les  droits  de  la  personne  (1987); 
membre  du  conseil  d’administration,  Fondation  de 
recherches,  Enquete  energique,  operation  de 
demantelement  (1988-98);  membre  honoraire  du 
comite,  Jeunesse  internationale  pour  la  paix  ( 1988) ; 
membre  du  conseil  consultatif,  Earth  Circle 
Foundation  (1988);  doctorat  honorifique  en  droit 
de  Queen’s  University,  ( 1989) , University  of  Toronto, 
(1992),  University  of  Winnipeg,  (1992),  York 
University,  (1992),  University  of  British  Columbia, 
( 1993) , Dalhousie  University,  (1997) , University  of 
Alberta,  (1997);  distinction  honorifique  pour 
service  public  par  un  Autochtone  (1998);  conseil 
d’administration,  Jour  de  la  terre  (1990);  conseil 
d’administration,  Tournee  de  Solidarite  et  action 
unie  vers  l’environnement  (SAUVE)  (1990); 
recompenses  dans  le  domaine  artistique, 
academique,  et  recompenses  sportives.  Interets : 
lecture,  voyages,  activites  en  plein  air,  canotage  et 
les  arts.  Publication : coauteur , Drumbeat: Anger 
and  Renewal  in  Indian  Country  (Summer  Hill 
Publishers,  1990). 


Garnet  Angeconeb 

Diplome  en  journalisme  de  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  M.  Angeconeb  est  un  Ojibway  de  Sioux 
Lookout  qui  oeuvre  a titre  d’expert-conseil.  Ancien 
directeur  de  Wawatay  Native  Communications 
Society,  il  a egalement  ete  directeur  executif  de 
TAlliance  des  Premieres  nations  independantes.  Au 
fll  des  ans,  il  s’est  occupe  de  divers  dossiers  et 
projets  associes  a l’autonomie  gouvemementale  des 
Premieres  nations  portant  sur  l’education,  la  sante, 
la  justice,  le  developpement  economique, 
Tadministration,  la  planification  et  les  politiques. 
Dans  le  cadre  de  ses  fonctions  actuelles  d’expert- 
conseil,  il  se  specialise  dans  les  relations  avec  les 
medias,  les  strategies  de  communication  et  de 
relations  publiques,  la  creation  d’equipes, 
Tanimation  de  rencontres,  la  redaction  et  la 
recherche. 


Charlene  Belleau 

Madame  Belleau  est  membre  de  la  Premiere  nation 
du  lac  Alkali,  en  Colombie-Britannique.  En  plus  de 
jouer  un  role  actif  dans  la  guerison  des  survivants 
des  ecoles  residentielles  ou  pensionnats,  elle  a mis 
sur  pied  la  premiere  conference  sur  les  pensionnats. 
Elle  a egalement  ete  membre  du  comite  sur  les 
pensionnats  a T Assemblee  des  Premieres  nations 
de  1990  a 1995  et  elle  a coordonne  pendant  quatre 
ans  le  projet  portant  sur  les  pensionnants  de  la 
Colombie-Britannique.  Ancien  chef  du  lac  Alkah, 
elle  a aussi  siege  a de  nombreux  comites  regionaux 
et  nationaux  en  matiere  de  sante. 


Paul  Chartrand 

Monsieur  Chartrand,  un  Metis  du  Manitoba,  est  un 
ancien  professeur  speciabse  en  questions  pobtiques 
et  legales  relatives  aux  Autochtones.  Il  est  diplome 
du  Manitoba  Teachers  College,  de  l’Universite  de 
Winnipeg,  de  Queensland  University  of  Technology 
et  de  University  of  Saskatchewan.  Il  a fait  partie  de 
la  Commission  royale  sur  les  peuples  autochtones. 
Auteur  de  nombreuses  publications,  dont  un 
ouvrage  sur  les  droits  fonciers  des  Metis,  il  travaille 
actuellement  a son  propre  compte  comme  expert- 
conseil  a Victoria,  en  Colombie-Britannique. 


Jerome  Berthelette 

Monsieur  Berthelette  est  directeur  regional  de  la 
Direction  generate  des  services  medicaux  de  Sante 
Canada,  region  du  Manitoba.  Il  fait  partie  de  la  nation 
des  Ahnishnabes  de  Sagkeeng.  Il  a obtenu  sa  Ucence 
en  droit  de  University  of  Western  Ontario  et  il  a ete 
admis  au  barreau  en  1984.  Monsieur  Berthelette 
est  president  de  l’lnstitut  Vanier  de  la  famille  et  il  a 
occupe,  de  1986  a 1991,  le  poste  de  directeur 
executif  de  l’Association  nationale  des  centres 
d’amitie.  Il  a egalement  agi  en  qualite  de  secretaire 
de  la  Commission  royale  sur  les  peuples 
autochtones,  de  1991  a 1993- 


Angus  Cockney 

Monsieur  Cockney  est  un  Inuk  de  Tuktoyaktuk  des 
T.  N.-O.  En  1962,  il  est  alle  vivre  a Inuvik  et  il  a 
frequente  jusqu’en  1976  Grollier  Hall,  un 
pensionnat  pour  les  etudiants  de  l’Arctique  de 
TOuest.  M.  Cockney  est  maintenant  proprietaire  de 
Tentreprise  Icewalker  Canada.  Il  se  speciabse  dans 
le  domaine  de  l’expression  ou  de  la  communication 
orale  motivationnelle;  de  plus,  il  est  un  artiste 
oeuvrant  dans  divers  media.  Premier  Inuk  a skier 
au  pole  Nord,  il  se  sert  de  son  experience 
personnels  comme  plateforme  pour  parler  de 
l’approche  de  la  definition  d’objectifs,  de  motivation 
et  d’engagement  personnel,  de  participation.  Ses 
oeuvres  sur  pierre  ont  ete  exposees  au  pays  et 
egalement  ailleurs  dans  le  monde.  Il  s’est  distingue 
parmi  les  artistes  Inuit  contemporains.  M.  Cockney 
travaille  egalement  dans  le  domaine  de  la  production 
multi-media  et  il  est  actuellement  en  train  de  reabser 
pour  Parcs  Canada  un  CD-ROM  educatif.  De  1988 
a 1997,  il  a oeuvre  a titre  de  speciabste  des  medias 
au  ministere  des  Ressources,  de  la  Faune  et  du 
Developpement  economique,  gouvernement  des  T. 
N.-O.  De  plus,  il  est  un  ancien  champion  de  ski  de 
fond  national  canadien  ainsi  qu'un  champion  aux 
Jeux  d’hiver  du  Canada. 


Ken  Courchene 

Un  Ojibway  de  Pine  FaUs  au  Manitoba,  Monsieur 
Courchene  oeuvre  depuis  plusieurs  annees  dans  le 
secteur  de  la  sante  et  des  services  sociaux.  Il  detient 
un  baccalaureat  es  arts  en  education.  President- 
directeur  general,  il  travaille  actuellement  au  sein 
d’un  programme  de  lutte  contre  Tabus  des  solvants 
destine  a des  adolescents  dont  plusieurs  sont  des 
victimes  ou  survivants  de  sevices  sexuels  et 
physiques.  Dans  le  cadre  de  son  travail  avec  les 
jeunes  et  avec  les  adultes  toxicomanes,  il  a recours 
a des  methodes  de  guerison  traditionnebes  comme 
la  danse  du  soleil,  la  ceremonie  de  la  suerie  et  le 
cercle  de  la  parole. 
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Wendy John 

Madame  John  est  directrice  generate  regionale 
associee  de  la  region  du  Pacifique  au  ministere  des 
Affaires  indiennes  et  du  Nord  canadien.  Elle  est 
membre  de  la  Premiere  nation  Musqueum  en 
Colombie-Britannique,  au  sein  de  laquelle  elle  a 
exerce  trois  mandats  comme  chef  du  conseil. 
Madame  John  a ete  la  premiere  femme  au  Canada  a 
etre  elue  au  poste  de  vice-chef  de  l’Assemblee  des 
Premieres  nations,  en  Colombie-Britannique.  Elle 
a ete  le  porte-parole  du  Canada,  a title  de 
commissaire,  au  sein  de  Pacific  Salmon  Commission 
et  elle  a ete  membre  du  conseil  d’administration  de 
la  Societe  immobiliere  du  Canada  Limitee  ainsi  que 
de  celui  du  Royal  British  Columbia  Museum.  Elle 
est  egalement  fondatrice  et  presidente  du  projet 
portant  sur  les  pensionnats  en  Colombie- 
Britannique. 


Richard  Kistabish 

Monsieur  Kistabish,  un  Algonquin  de  Val-d’Or,  au 
Quebec,  park  couramment  le  frangais,  l’anglais  et 
l’algonquin.  President  des  services  sociaux  Minokin, 
il  oeuvre  depuis  plusieurs  annees  dans  le  domaine 
de  la  sante  et  des  services  sociaux  a l’echelle 
regionale  et  provinciale.  Il  a agi  a titre  de  secretaire- 
tresorier  du  Comite  de  la  sante,  Kitcisakik,  et  de 
president  (Grand  chef)  du  Conseil  des  Algonquins 
du  Quebec.  Il  a egalement  pubtie  plusieurs  ouvrages 
dont  La  sante  mentale  et  les peuples  autochtones 
du  Quebec  - Postface  (Mental  Health  and 
Aboriginal  People  of  Quebec  - Postface);  Le  livre 
vert  - la  position  de  la  nation  algonquine  face 
aux  questions  environnementales  (The  Green 
Book  - Positions  of  the  Algonquin  People  on 
Environmental  Issues);  et Enquete  nationalism 
les  services  aux  enfants  cbez  les  Premieres 
nations  (National  Inquiry  into  First  Nations  Child 
Care). 
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Carrielynn  Lamouche 

Experte-conseil  Metis  de  Gift  Lake,  en  Alberta, 
Madame  Lamouche  a etudie  au  Conservatoire  royal 
de  musique  et  detient  une  maltrise  en  travail  social. 
Elle  a coordonne  et  anime  plusieurs  evenements,  y 
compris  la  conference  Dreamcatchers  de  Grant 
McEwan  et  une  conference  pour  les  jeunes  dans 
les  etablissements  Metis.  Madame  Lamouche  a 
public  divers  articles  sur  l’histoire  des 
etabhssements  Metis  et  elle  a oeuvre  a titre  benevole 
aupres  d’enfants  ayant  des  troubles  et  de  leurs 
families.  Elle-meme  aux  prises  avec  une  invalidite, 
elle  collabore  avec  les  gouvernements,  les 
entreprises  et  les  maisons  d’enseignement  pour 
identifier  et  reduire  les  obstacles.  Elle  a siege  a de 
nombreux  comites,  dont  le  Provincial  Human 
Rights,  Multicultural  Education  Fund  Advisory 
Committee  et  le  Gift  Lake  Metis  Settlement  Peace 
Advisory  Committee.  Dans  son  enfance,  Madame 
Lamouche  a frequente  le  pensionnat  St.  Mary  a 
Kenora,  Ontario. 


Ann  Meekijuk-Hanson 

Madame  Hanson,  une  Inuk  d’lqualuit,  dans  le 
Nunavut,  oeuvre  a titre  de  redactrice  et  de 
radiodiffuseur  pigiste.  Elle  et  son  mari  sont 
proprietaries  d’un  petit  commerce  qu’ils  gerent 
ensemble.  Elle  travaille  egalement  pour  le  compte 
de  la  Societe  Radio-Canada  a Iqualuit  et  ses  textes 
historiques  ont  ete  publies  dans  plusieurs  revues. 
Madame  Hanson  connait  intimement  la  nature  et 
les  effets  des  situations  d’abus.  Madame  Hanson 
est  l’epouse  de  Bob  Hanson.  Ensemble  ils  ont  eleve 
cinq  enfants  et  ils  sont  fiers  maintenant  d’etre  les 
grands-parents  de  sept  petits-enfants. 


Teressa  Nahanee 


Madame  Nahanee  est  membre  de  la  nation 
Squamish.  Elle  est  egalement  membre  de  Law  Society 
of  British  Columbia  et  elle  pratique  actuellement  le 
droit  a Merritt,  en  Colombie-Britannique.  Elle  a 
occupe  un  poste  de  conseillere  ministerielle  dans 
le  Programme  pour  les  Autochtones  aux  Services 
correctionnels  Canada  et  de  consultante  en  matiere 
constitutionnelle  aupres  de  la  Native  Women’s 
Association  of  Canada.  Madame  Nahanee  travaillait 
auparavant  au  Bureau  du  ministre  des  Affaires 
indiennes  et  du  Nord  canadien  et  au  Secretariat 
d’Etat.  Elle  a aussi  occupe  le  poste  de  directrice 
regionale  pour  la  Colombie-Britannique  et  le  Yukon 
au  sein  du  Programme  de  dcweloppement 
economique  des  Autochtones.  Madame  Nahanee  a 
passe  deux  ans  a Washington  D.C.,  une  annee 
comme  adjointe  speciale  au  commissaire  du  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  et  une  autre  au  comite  du  Congres 
americain  sur  les  affaires  interieures  et  insulaires. 
Elle  compte  plusieurs  publications  a son  actif, 
notamment  une  etude  sur  les  agressions  sexuelles 
au  Canada.  Madame  Nahanee  a frequente  le 
pensionnat  indien  St.  Paul  de  1951  a 1956. 


Dorris  Peters 

Madame  Peters  est  une  Ainee  de  la  nation  Stodo. 
Elle  est  nee  dans  la  reserve  Peters  situee  a quelques 
kilometres  a 1’ouest  de  Hope,  Colombie- 
Britannique.  Des  son  jeune  age,  ses  grands-parents 
ont  decouvert  qu'elle  avait  le  don  de  guerison  et  ils 
Font  aidee  a le  developper  et  a l’entretenir.  Tout  au 
long  de  sa  vie  adulte,  elle  a travaille  avec  des  Aines 
de  differents  groupes  culturels  et  elle  a tire  des 
enseignements  puissants  en  matiere  de  guerison. 
Madame  Peters  croit  que  les  Autochtones  doivent 
se  tourner  et  regarder  vers  leur  passe  et  en 
reapprendre  les  principes  fondamentaux,  tels  que 
l’honnetete,  le  respect,  etre  exemplaire,  redonner 
a sa  communaute  les  bienfaits  regus,  partager  les 
ressources,  venir  en  aide  a ceux  qui  en  ont  besoin, 
preserver  au  premier  plan  des  interventions 
officielles  l’integrite,  le  sens  moral  et  l’honneur, 
transmettre  la  culture  et  la  langue  aux  nouvelles 
generations,  l’humilite,  la  purification  spirituelle,  et 
enfin,  etre  un  guide,  un  mentor  positif  pour  ceux  et 
celles  qui  ont  regu  des  dons  de  nature  spirituelle. 
C’est  de  cette  maniere,  selon  Madame  Peters,  qu’on 
pourra  retrouver  l’essence  meme  de  notre  identite 
en  tant  que  Premieres  nations  et  qu’on  pourra  guerir 
les  blessures  du  passe  et  les  souffrances  actuelles 
afin  de  batir  un  avenir  prometteur  pour  les 
generations  a naitre. 
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Viola  Robinson 

Nee  a Amherst  (Nouvelle-Ecosse) , Viola  Marie 
Robinson  est  une  Micmaque.  Elle  a frequente  la 
Micmac  Indian  Day  School  de  Shubenacadie  et  la 
Sacred  Heart  Academy  de  Meteghan.  Nouvelle- 
Ecosse,  avant  de  terminer  ses  etudes  au  Maritime 
Business  College  de  Hahfax.  Madame  Robinson  a 
passe  sa  vie  a defendre  les  interets  du  peuple 
Mi’kmaq  et  a plaider  en  faveur  des  droits 
fondamentaux  des  Premieres  nations  a travers  le 
pays.  Mieux  connue  en  tant  que  fondatrice  et 
presidente  depuis  de  nombreuses  annees  du  Native 
Council  of  Nova  Scotia,  de  meme  que  du  Conseil 
national  des  autochtones  du  Canada,  elle  a 
egalement  a son  actif  de  nombreuses  autres 
realisations.  En  1990,  l’Universite  Dalhousie  de 
Halifax  lui  a decerne  un  doctorat  en  droit  a titre 
honorifique.  Madame  Robinson  a ete  commissaire 
au  sein  de  la  Commission  royale  sur  les  peuples 
autochtones.  En  mai  1998,  elle  a obtenu  une  ticence 
en  droit  de  l’Universite  Dalhousie  et  elle  termine 
actuellement  son  stage  dans  un  cabinet  d’avocat  a 
Halifax.  Bien  qu’elle  ne  soit  pas  elle-meme 
survivante  du  regime  des  pensionnats,  tous  les 
membres  de  sa  famille  proche,  y compris  son  frere, 
sont  des  survivants  de  ce  regime. 


Grant  Severight 

M.  Severight  poursuit  actuellement  des  etudes  de 
cycle  superieur  en  Aboriginal  Justice  and 
Corrections  (Justice  et  services  correctionnels 
applicables  aux  Autochtones)  a University  of 
Saskatchewan.  Il  est  membre  de  la  nation  de 
Saulteaux-Ojibway  et  il  reside  a Saskatoon.  M. 
Severight  a agi  en  tant  que  president  du 
Saskatchewan  Treaty  Indian  Council  et  egalement 
en  tant  que  directeur  du  Prince  George  Indian 
Friendship  Centre.  Comme  principaux  champs 
d’interets  personnels,  il  aime  la  musique  et  la 
menuiserie;  de  plus,  il  enseigne  le  programme  de 
dynamique  de  vie  (lifeskills)  et  il  fait  du  benevolat. 
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BUREAUX  EXECUTIFS  COMMUNICATIONS  PROGRAMS 


Cindy  Swanson 

Madame  Swanson,  une  Metis  vivant  a Edmonton, 
est  une  etudiante  de  troisieme  annee  en  etudes 
autochtones  a l’universite  de  l’Alberta.  Elle  a ete 
nommee  membre  provincial  du  Conseil  consultatif 
national  Metis  sur  la  jeunesse  et  elle  a oeuvre  a 
differents  niveaux  aupres  des  collectivites  Metis  et 
des  Premieres  nations,  tout  particulierement  au  sein 
de  projets  et  d’organisations  pour  les  jeunes  Metis 
et  les  jeunes  des  Premieres  nations.  Elle  a mene 
des  recherches  sur  le  syndrome  des  pensionnats. 


Charles  Weaselhead 

Un  membre  de  la  tribu  Blood  des  Premieres  nations 
de  Standoff,  en  Alberta,  Monsieur  Weaselhead  est 
un  administrateur  de  la  sante.  11  detient  un  certificat 
de  deux  ans  en  administration  des  services  de  sante. 
11  a ete  directeur  d’un  centre  de  traitement  pour 
alcooliques  et  toxicomanes  pendant  huit  ans  et  il 
oeuvre  dans  le  domaine  de  1’administration  de  la 
sante  depuis  quinze  ans.  Depuis  deux  decennies,  il 
s’interesse  aux  questions  et  aux  collectivites 
autochtones,  tout  particulierement  aux  techniques 
de  guerison  individuelle  et  communautaire,  dont 
les  methodes  traditionnelles  et  culturelles.  Il  porte 
une  attention  toute  speciale  aux  cycles  negatffs  de 
la  violence  a l’egard  des  enfants  et  il  cherche  a 
assurer  un  filet  protecteur,  des  mesures  de 
protection,  aux  victimes  et  aux  autres  personnes 
affectees. 


Mike  DeGagne 
Directeur  general 

Linda  Cote 

Adjointe  executive  au  Directeur 
general 

Yancy  Craig 

Agent  de  correspondence  executif 

Natasha  Martin 
Adjointe  administrative 

Janette  Meinert 
Adjointe  executive  au  Conseil 
d’administration 


RESEARCH 

Roberta  Greyeyes 
Directrice  interimaire  de  la 
recherche 


ADMINISTRATION 

Robin  Henry 
Gerant  de  bureau 

Lorraine  DeRepentigny 
Coordinatricee  de  la  salle  des 
courriers 

Suzanne  Danis 
Receptioniste 

Pat  Shotton 

Gerante  de  l’informatique 


Kanatiio  (Allen  Gabriel) 
Directeur  des  communications 

Marilyn  Mclvor 

Adjointe  executive  us  directeur  des 
communications 

Hussein  Hamdan 
Adjoint  administrate 

Giselle  Robelin 
Agente  de  communications 

Wayne  Spear 
Agent  de  communications 

FINANCE 

Ernie  Daniels,  CGA 
Directeur  des  finances 

Leanne  Nagle 

Adjointe  executive  au  directeur  des 
finances 

Caroline  Garon 
Agente  des  finance 

Lorinda  Goodwin 
Gerante  des  comptes  adjointe 

Ray  D.  Jones,  BA. 

Agent  des  finances 

Eva  Jacobs,  CGA 
Agente  des  finances 

Janice  Kicknosway 
Analyste  financier 

Rhonda  Oblin 

Adjointe  aux  agents  de  finances 

Paul  Olsheski 
Gerant  des  comptes 

Tammy  Saulis 
Agente  des  finances 


Rod  Jeffries 

Directeur  interimaire  des 
programmes 

Pamela  Lussier 

Adjointe  executive  au  directeur  des 
programmes 

Janet  Brewster 
Agente  d’information, 
Programme  d’information 

Karen  ( Konwawihon ) 
Jacobs -Williams 
Agente  d’information, 
Programme  d’information 

Virginia  Toulouse 
Chef,  programme  de  l’examen  des 
propositions 

Alexia  Emin 

Adjointe  au  Chef,  programme  de 
l’examen  des  propositions 

Dolly  Creighton 
Agente,  Programme  de  l’examen 
des  propositions 

Miche  Jette 
Agent  de  l’examen  des 
propositions 

Dave  Tellier 
Agent  de  l’examen  des 
propositions  adjoint 

Mark  Loft 

Agent  des  programmes 

Edward  Martin 
Agent  des  programmes 

Sharon  Clarke 
Chef,  soutien  communautaire 

Joanne  Langan 
Analyste  des  propositions 
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Avis  public  de  rencontres  regionales 

Les  directeurs  de  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison  visiteront 
differentes  regions  du  pays  afin  de  rencontrer  les  personnes 
survivantes,  leur  famille  et  leurs  descendants. 

Dans  ces  rencontres,  les  directeurs  : 

❖ feront  le  compte  rendu  des  activites  de  la  Fondation  au  cours 
de  la  premiere  annee  de  fonctionnement; 

❖ feront  le  point  sur  les  pro  jets  finances; 

❖ donneront  un  apergu  general  des  nouvelles  initiatives; 

❖ offriront  la  possibility  d’echanger  et  de  faire  des  suggestions, 
de  fournir  de  la  retroaction. 

Veuillez  noter  que  les  participants  peuvent  assister  a la 
rencontre  de  leur  choix  et  doivent  payer  leurs  frais  de 
transport.  La  Fondation  ollrira  des  rafraichissements 
et  un  gouter  leger. 

Pour  plus  de  renseignements,  communiquez  avec  Natasha 
Martin  au  (6 13)  237-4441 

ou  sans  frais  au  (888)  725-8886, 

poste  241. 


Rencontres  regionales 

Pro  jet  d’ordre  du  jour 

9 h 

Ouverture 

9 h 15 

Observations  preliminaries  par  le  President 

9 h 30 

Presentation  du  Conseil  d’ administration 

10  h 

Pause 

10  h 15 

Presentation  du  rapport  annuel  et  verification 

12  h 

Diner  — Presentation  des  nouvelles  initiatives 
- Directeur  general 

13  h 

Echanges  — retroaction  des  participants 

15  h 

Pause 

15  h 15 

Suite  des  echanges  — retroaction 

16  h 30 

Observations  finales  — Mot  de  la  fin 

16  h 45 

Cloture 

Ajournement 

Un  mot  du  redacteur... 


She:kon  (Salutations)  : 

Je  me  rends  compte  que  bien  du  temps  s’est 
ecoule  depuis  la  partition  du  dernier  Bulletin 
d’information  et  je  vous  presente  mes  excuses 
pour  le  retard  que  j’ai  mis  a publier  ce 
numero.  J’ai  ete  extremement  occupe  depuis 
mon  entree  a la  Fondation,  mais  vous  pouvez 
maintenant  vous  attendre  a etre  regulierement 
informes  et  a recevoir  des  mises  a jour 
periodiques.  Nous  esperons  que  la  nouvelle 
presentation  vous  plaira.  Bien  que  ce  numero 
vise  a etre  informatif,  nous  planifions  axer  les 
prochains  numeros  encore  plus  sur  les  projets 
et  sur  les  sujets  de  preoccupation. 

Prochainement,  nous  mettrons  sur  pied  un 
comite  de  redaction  et  nous  etablirons  des 
lignes  directrices  pour  la  publication  de  ce 
bulletin  d’information.  Une  fois  completes, 
nous  pourrons  vous  offrir  de  l’espace  pour 
pouvoir  partager  vos  histoires.  N’hesitez  pas 
a me  communiquer  vos  commentaires  ou 
suggestions  concernant  ce  bulletin.  Restez  en 
contact  avec  nous  pour  en  savoir  davantage... 

Kanatiio  (Allen  Gabriel) 

Directeur  des  Communications 
Redacteur,  Le  premier  pas 
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f Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison 
75,  rue  Albert,  piece  801 
Ottawa  (Ontario) KIP  5E7 


Appels  locals  (6 13)  237-4441 
Sans-frais  (888)  725-8886 


(613)  237-4442 


Pour  nous  rejoindre 


Les  membres  du  personnel  de  la  Fondation  sont 
la  pour  vous  aider.  Veuillez  communiquer  avec 
nous  si  vous  avez  besoin  d’assistance. 

Bureaux  Executifs 
Mike  Degagne,  Directeur  General 
Linda  Cote,  Adjointe  Executive 
(Poste  236) 

Departement  des  programmes 
Rod  Jeffries,  Directeur  interimaire 
Pamela  Lussier,  Adjointe  Executive 
(Poste  223) 

Departement  des  finances 
Ernie  Daniels,  Directeur 
Leanne  Nagle,  Adjointe  Executive 
(Poste  26l) 


programs@ahf.ca 

www.ahf.ca 


Departement  de  la  recherche 
Roberta  Greyeyes,  Directrice  interimaire 
(Poste  248) 

Departement  des  communications 
Kanatiio  (Allen  Gabriel) , Directeur 
Marilyn  Mclvor,  Adjointe  Executive 
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The  healing  power  of  interconnectedness 


Hail  The  Great  Spirit,  my  father 
without  him  no  one  could  exist 
because  there  would  be  no  will  to  live 
Hail  The  Earth,  my  mother 
without  which  no  food  could  be  grown 
and  so  cause  the  will  to  live  to  starve 
Hail  the  wind,  my  grandmother 
for  she  brings  loving,  lifegiving  rain 
nourishing  us  as  she  nourishes  our  crops 
Hail  the  fire,  my  grandfather 
for  the  light,  the  warmth,  the  comfort  he  brings 
without  which  we  be  animals,  not  men 

-{mm  An  Indian  Prayer,  by  H.  Kent  Craig 


Nature  and  Healing:  A Wilderness  Retreat  Project 


First  Nations,  Metis  and  Inuit  cultures  and  way 

of  life  are  rooted  in  a common  spiritual  value: 
the  interconnectedness  of  all  creation  with  its 
creator.  As  a part  of  the  creator’s  gift,  Mother  Earth 
is  naturally  balanced,  healthy,  and  perfectly  suited 
to  provide  for  the  needs  of  all. 

The  cycles  of  disease  and  illness,  destructive  to 
human  beings  and  to  Mother  Earth,  have  their  source 
in  the  disconnection  of  people  from  this  healing 
force.  Aboriginal  people  have  been  forcibly 
disconnected  from  this  healing  and  life-giving  force 
by  centuries  of  a dominant  culture’s  oppression, 
cultural  assimilation,  and  spiritual  proscription. 

Today,  the  interconnectedness  of  creation  with  its 
creator  is  at  the  centre  of  the  healing  movement  in 
Aboriginal  communities.  Elders,  who  are  the 
depositories  of  traditional  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
are  playing  a major  role  in  the  re-establishment  of 
this  interconnectedness,  harmony,  balance  and 
wellness. 

The  traditional  Aboriginal  belief  that  harmony  with 
nature  is  the  source  of  wellness  has  been 
appropriated  by  many  branches  of  science  and  belief 
in  the  western  world.  Deep  ecology,  ecopsychology, 
wilderness  therapy,  and  bioregionalism  are  some  of 
the  modern  names  given  to  traditional  Aboriginal 
approaches  to  a balanced  life. 

Thus  one  of  the  principles  of  Ecopsychology,  a 
branch  of  science  described  as  being  in  its  infancy, 
states  that  “The  earth  is  a living  system.  Human 
beings  are  fundamentally  interconnected  with  the 
Earth  and  with  all  life.  Neither  the  earth’s  problems 
nor  humanity’s  problems  can  be  resolved  without 
taking  full  account  of  this  interconnection.” 


To  help  survivors  of  the  residentional  schools 
reestablish  this  traditional  connection  with 
their  creator  and  with  each  other,  the  Conseil 
des  Montagnais  de  Natasquan  have  designed  and 
implemented  a wilderness  therapy  project. 

Blending  traditional  and  contemporary 
approaches,  this  pilot  project  gave  a group  of 
survivors  and  their  descendants  the  opportunity  to 
reconstruct  their  identity  and  heal  some  of  their 
wounds  through  a week  of  intensive  therapy  in  the 
wilderness. 

On  the  shore  of  a lake  90  miles  north  of  Natasquan 
and  reachable  only  by  plane,  the  retreat  area  chosen 
for  the  group  was  in  the  heart  of  a traditional  hunting 
ground.  Two  adult  couples  (30-40  years) , four  young 
adults  (18-25  years)  and  3 teenagers  made  up  the 
group  of  participants,  who  were  accompanied  by  a 
healing  team  of  four  Elders  (2  couples),  one 
NNADAP  agent,  two  psychologists,  one  social  worker 
and  one  general  helper.  Pierre  St-Arnaud, 
psychologist  and  project  Director,  was  also  part  of 
the  team. 

The  Elders  participating  as  members  of  the  healing 
team  volunteered  for  this  project  from  a group  of 
about  eight  Elders  interested  in  the  program,  ft  is 
expected  that  other  Elders  from  this  group  will 
participate  in  other  wilderness  expeditions. 

The  group  of  participants  was  identified  through 
a process  of  public  imitation  and  selective  referrals. 
Final  selection  was  after  an  interview  session, 
followed  by  a session  to  explain  the  project,  present 
the  healing  team,  and  confirm  the  commitment  of 
all  participants. 

The  therapeutic  model  designed  for  this  pilot 
project  combines  traditional  heating  approaches  and 
contemporary  professional  psychotherapy. 

According  to  the  Director  of  the  project,  Pierre  St. 
Amaud,  “The  experience  was  extremely  memorable 
for  everyone  on  the  team.  1 can  say  that  we  had  on 
one  occasion  an  extraordinary  experience  of  deep 
communion  between  Elders  and  therapists." 


This  model  designated  two  separate  areas  of 
authority:  Elders  were  responsible  for  the  spiritual 
component  and  the  sharing  of  teachings,  while  the 
psychologists  were  responsible  for  the  therapeutic 
process.  Although  their  inputs  were  different,  Elders 
and  psychologists  worked  as  a team,  deepening  their 
relationship  through  daily  meetings  and  sharing.  The 
participants’  healing  journey  was  facilitated  each  day 
by  traditional  spiritual  activities  and  by  therapy 
sessions  individually  or  in  groups.  In  the  beginning, 
participants  structured  their  day  (except  for  group 
activities)  in  the  way  they  wanted,  but  after  a few 
days,  they  decided  to  eat  lunch  together  in  the  cabin 
by  the  lake.  The  organizers  of  the  project  had  brought 
enough  food  supphes  to  complement  those  brought 
by  the  participants.  Each  day  there  was  an 
opportunity  for  participants  to  balance  their 
interactions  with  others  and  their  healing  work.  They 
had  time  to  be  alone  and  time  to  be  together 

Healing  through  survival  was  not  the  purpose  of 
this  retreat,  and  weather  conditions  did  not  permit 
hunting  for  food.  Some  participants,  however,  went 
fishing  on  several  occasions. 

The  proj  ect  had  an  impact  on  the  life  of  participants 
at  several  levels.  Through  this  experience, 
participants  were  able  to  understand  their  need  of  a 
pause  in  their  life  to  question  the  way  they  live,  to 
look  for  the  causes  of  their  difficulties,  and  to 
readjust,  so  that  they  can  find  a way  to  understand 
their  inner  world.  This  pause  gave  them  the  time 
and  the  right  to  express  their  feelings  in  an 
environment  where  they  are  not  judged,  where  they 
are  free  and  accepted  as  they  are.  This  enabled  them 
to  start  a process  of  transformation.  They  now  saw 
themselves  differently  after  a year  of  feehng  they  were 
of  tittle  value.  This  is  part  of  leaming-to  go  beyond 
the  trauma  that  was  experienced  and  to  dissociate 
the  image  of  oneself  from  the  image  built  as  a result 
of  this  trauma.  The  experience  also  reverses  the 
process  of  emotional  repression  participants  used 
previously  to  protect  themselves. 
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From  the  Chairman,  Georges  Erasmus 


The  AHF  second  funding  announcement: 
highlights  from  a November  4,  1999  speech 


ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  ABORIGINAL  HEALING 

Foundation,  I am  pleased  to  present  to 
you  the  new  Program  Handbook.  In  it,  you 
will  find  information  on  funding  criteria  as  well  as 
details  on  the  refined  application  and  review 
processes.  This  revised  Program  Handbook  is  the 
result  of  feedback  from  many  people  over  the  past  year. 

I would  like  to  thank  all  of  those  people  who  have 
participated  in  the  work  of  the  Foundation:  Elders, 
Survivors,  External  Merit  Review  Panel  Members, 
past  Board  Members,  and  Staff.  Your  dedication  is 
appreciated,  and  your  hard  work  is  reflected  in  the 
revised  Program  Handbook. 

We  also  acknowledge  the  officials  of  the  various 
Canadian  Government  departments  who  were 
instrumental  in  helping  us  to  establish  the 
Foundation. 

As  we  launch  our  second  Call  for  Proposals  and 
our  revised  Program  Handbook,  it  is  appropriate 
both  to  review  what  we  have  done  right  as  well  as 
what  we  have  set  out  to  improve.  We  have  learned  a 
good  deal  in  our  first  round  of  funding,  and  we 
remember  also  what  Survivors  have  told  us. 

The  mission  of  the  Foundation  is  to  encourage  and 
support  Aboriginal  people  in  building  and 
reinforcing  sustainable  healing  processes  that 
address  the  legacy  of  physical  and  sexual  abuse  in 
the  residential  school  system,  including 
intergenerational  impacts. 

Now  is  a time  for  us  to  renew  this  mission. 
Survivors  have  told  us  to  get  funds  flowing  to  the 
communities  as  quickly  as  possible.  They  have  also 
insisted  that  we  commit  the  money  entrusted  to  us 
to  quality  projects  with  the  best  chance  of  success. 

This  has  meant  that  we  have  had  to  say  ‘no’  more 
often  than  we  have  been  able  to  say  ‘yes.’ 

With  our  new  Program  Handbook,  we  are 
concentrating  our  efforts  on  helping  communities 
and  organizations  develop  strong,  well-planned 
project  proposals  that  ensure  Survivors  of 
Residential  Schools  are  well-served. 

To  date,  the  Foundation’s  Board  of  Directors  have 
recommended  just  over  $50  million  in  funding 
under  all  themes  for  the  first  call. 

Looking  back  on  this  first  round,  we  hope  that  the 
partnerships  and  links  that  have  been  formed  as  a 
result  of  project  funding  will  cany  on  into  the  future. 

Looking  forward,  we  will  keep  talking  to  Aboriginal 
people  in  our  effort  to  find  the  best  ways  to  use  the 
Foundation’s  funds  in  the  healing  process. 

We  have  learned  several  lessons  in  our  first  round 
of  funding.  People  have  told  us  that  our  deadlines 
are  troublesome  to  them.  They  have  told  us  that  we 
need  to  increase  staff-applicant  interaction.  We  know 
that  we  must  target  high-need  and  under-served 
areas. 

Above  all,  we  must  be  accountable  and  transparent 
in  all  that  we  do.  That  is  why  we  have  reported,  and 
will  continue  to  report,  to  National  Aboriginal 
organizations,  the  Canadian  Government  and  the 
public.  We  have  held  gatherings  across  Canada.  We 
have  also  released  an  annual  report  which  presents 
a detailed  overview  of  the  Foundation,  a financial 
audit,  and  a summary  of  funded  projects. 

I want  to  assure  you  that  we  have  heard  your 
concerns  and  frustrations,  and  that  we  are  taking 
steps  to  address  them.  We  are  learning  how  to  make 
our  funding  process  more  accessible. 

I want  to  stress  that  applicants  whose  proposals 
have  been  returned  should  not  be  discouraged.  We 
will  work  with  you  to  refine  your  proposals  so  you 
can  resubmit  them. 


Please  keep  in  mind  that  there  will  be  several 
rounds  of  funding  over  the  life  of  the  Foundation. 
We  are  giving  everyone  the  opportunity  to  submit  a 
proposal.  And  we  are  helping  those  who  resubmit, 
so  that  they  will  have  a greater  likelihood  of  receiving 
funding. 

I would  now  like  to  mention  a few  of  the  things 
you  will  find  in  this  Program  Handbook: 

• The  application  deadlines  for  the  year  2000  are 
February  25  and  August  25.  The  application 
deadlines  for  2001  are  February  23  and  August  3 1 . 

• The  Foundation  will  hold  2 -day  workshops  to  help 
applicants  develop  their  proposals.  These  will  be 
held  across  Canada,  starting  in  late  1999-  To  find 
out  about  a workshop  close  to  where  you  live,  you 
can  phone  the  Foundation  toll-free  at  1-888-725- 
8886  or  go  to  our  website  at  www.ahf.ca.  Or  you 
can  watch  for  a notice  in  your  local  media. 

• Community  Support  Coordinators  are  meeting  with 
Aboriginal  people  in  their  communities  to  support 
you  in  setting  up  partnerships  and  give  you 
information  on  services  and  programs.  They  can  also 
tell  you  about  program  materials  or  research  results 
that  will  help  you  to  write  your  proposal. 

• The  Board  of  Directors  have  changed  the  Healing 
Centre  Program  theme  to  better  meet  the  needs  of 
survivors,  their  families,  and  descendents. 

The  Foundation  is  obtaining  expert  opinions  to 
develop  a broad  model  for  Healing  Centre  programs. 
When  the  model  is  complete,  the  Board  will  ask  for 
proposals  from  communities  and  organizations 
where  the  need  is  greatest.  The  model  will  then  serve 
as  a basis  for  proposals. 

This  change  is  intended  to  provide  safety  measures 
that  will  protect  everyone  involved  in  healing.  Also, 
proposals  funded  will  likely  be  from  regions  which 
do  not  have  healing  centres. 

Some  people  have  expressed  worries  that  we  have 
tried  to  ‘reinvent  the  wheel’  in  our  new  Handbook. 
This  is  not  the  case.  We  have  made  refinements  of 
the  funding  process  as  a result  of  what  Aboriginal 
people  have  told  us. 

To  speed  up  the  review  and  evaluation  process, 
we  will  begin  to  assess  proposals  as  they  arrive  in 
our  offices,  rather  than  wait  until  after  our  deadlines. 

We  will  provide  more  resources  to  the  grassroots 
through  our  Community  Support  Coordinators. 

We  have  tried  to  be  as  clear  as  possible  in  the  new 
Program  Handbook.  Our  proposal  review  process 
and  mandatory  funding  criteria  are  clearly  laid  out. 

If  you  have  questions,  you  can  call  the  Aboriginal 
Healing  Foundation’s  Information  staff  toll-free  at  any 
time.  Their  job  is  to  provide  you  with  the  information 
you  need  to  prepare  a proposal. 

In  closing,  I would  like  to  say  again  that  we  are 
committed  to  making  strategic  investments  of  the 
limited  resources  entrusted  to  us.  We  will  continue 
to  improve  our  ability  to  help  Aboriginal  people  help 
themselves.  We  will  promote  knowledge  of  the  legacy 
of  the  residential  school  system.  We  will  work  to  gain 
public  support  from  Canadians,  encouraging  them 
to  walk  with  us  on  the  path  of  reconciliation. 

Our  vision  is  one  where  those  affected  by  the  legacy 
of  physical  abuse  and  sexual  abuse  experienced  in 
the  residential  school  system  have  addressed  the 
effects  of  unresolved  trauma  in  meaningful  terms, 
have  broken  the  cycle  of  abuse,  and  have  enhanced 
their  capacity  as  individuals,  families,  communities 
and  nations  to  sustain  their  well  being  and  the  well 
being  of  future  generations. 

Masi  (Thank-you). 


Georges  Erasmus,  AHF  Chairman 


Mike  DeGagne,  Executive  Director 


From  the  Executive  Director 

Healing  Words  allows  me  the  opportunity  to 
look  back  on  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  this  past  year 
and  to  look  forward  to  new  and  better  ways  of 
assisting  survivors  of  residential  schools  and  their 
children. 

The  funding  agreement  which  guides  the  AHF  gives 
the  organization  one  year  to  set  up  its  operations 
and  four  years  to  spend  or  commit  the  money  which 
has  been  entrusted  to  us.  In  our  first  year,  starting  in 
April  of  1998,  the  founding  Board  of  Directors 
worked  to  set  the  organization  on  solid  ground.  They 
organized  a residential  school  survivors  conference, 
which  generated  advice  and  wisdom  that  direct  the 
AHF  today.  Our  first  year  was  also  a time  to  establish 
an  office,  hire  staff,  and  begin  the  process  of  calling 
for  proposals.  At  the  end  of  our  preparatory  year, 
the  AHF  had  a small  core  staff  ready  to  respond  to 
the  first  round  of  proposals. 

I can  now  look  back  on  the  progress  of  our  second 
year.  Beginning  as  a post  office  box  in  year  one,  we 
are  now  a staff  of  50,  answering  your  calls, 
processing  and  negotiating  funding,  communicating 
our  progress,  and  providing  research  to  determine 
best  practices  for  healing. 


We  have  concentrated  on  giving 
applicants  clear  feedback  in 
order  to  help  them  refine  their 
proposals.  We  hope  as  a 
consequence  to  fund  even 
more  projects  in  the  coming 
year  than  we  did  in  the  last. 

We  received  a thousand  proposals  this  year  from 
Aboriginal  communities  across  Canada,  and  we 
funded  231  at  a total  of  $50  million.  We  have  gone 
out  to  four  regional  gatherings  to  hear  concerns 
about  how  we  operate,  and  we  have  changed  our 
funding  process  and  modified  the  way  we  do 
business,  in  accordance  with  your  advice. 

For  those  who  did  not  receive  funding,  we  have 
focused  our  efforts  on  making  our  application 
process  more  accessible.  We  have  contacted  past 
applicants  to  ensure  that  they  reapply.  We  have 
modified  our  Program  Handbook  to  make  it  clearer, 
producing  a plain  language  version  and  encouraging 
video  or  audio  cassette  applications  from  those  best 
served  in  these  ways.  Perhaps  most  important,  we 
have  concentrated  on  giving  applicants  clear 
feedback  in  order  to  help  them  refine  their 
proposals.  We  hope  as  a consequence  to  fund  even 
more  proj  ects  in  the  coming  year  than  we  did  in  the 
last. 

We  understand  the  broad  responsibility  of  the 
Foundation  to  take  a leadership  role  in  addressing 
the  legacy  of  residential  schools.  Both  new  and 
existing  research,  which  includes  information  from 
AHF-funded  healing  projects,  are  casting  more  light 
on  residential  school  experiences  and  the  effects  they 
have  had  on  Aboriginal  people.  We  accept  our 
responsibility  to  develop  a fuller  and  clearer  scope 
of  the  problems  rooted  in  the  residential  school 
system,  considering  both  the  human  and  economic 
costs  to  First  Nation,  Metis,  and  Inuit  peoples.  We 
must  also  develop  our  understanding  of  how  the 
residential  school  system  has  affected  women, 
children,  northern  regions,  and  other  tar-get  groups. 
By  the  end  of  our  mandate,  we  will  be  able  to 
understand  and  communicate  the  real  costs  of 
residential  schools. 

As  we  enter  year  three,  with  the  next  funding  cycle 
set  to  begin,  I am  grateful  for  the  continual  advice 
and  feedback  we  have  received  from  residential 
school  survivors-in  person,  by  phone,  and  in 
writing.  And  I am  proud  of  the  staff  who  work  with 
us  to  offer  compassionate  assistance  to  the  survivors 
we  serve. 


L=_ 


Information  on  the  Aboriginal 
Healing  Foundation  is  available 
from  our  regularly -updated 
website:  http://www.ahf.ca 
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As  a general  rule: 


I will  practice  active  listening, 
i will  be  compassionate  and  understanding. 

I will  not  discriminate  against  anyone  in  any  way. 

I will  dress  in  attire  that  is  appropriate  to  my  level  of  interaction  with  the  public. 

In  my  relationships  with  Foundation  personnel: 

i will  treat  all  my  co-workers  with  respect,  courtesy,  fairness  and  good  faith. 

I commit  to  working  as  a team  member. 

I commit  to  transferring  skills  and  knowledge  to  my  colleagues. 

I commit  to  assist  colleagues  in  positively  transforming  their  attitudes  and  behaviours  when  requested. 

I will  honour  all  commitments  made.  I will  make  amends  for  falling  short  of  any  commitments  and  prior  agreements. 

I commit  to  being  on  time  for  work,  appointments  and  meetings  with  individuals  or  groups. 

I will  not  exploit  relationships  with  colleagues  for  personal  gain  or  the  personal  gain  of  friends  and  relatives. 

I will  cooperate  with  colleagues  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Foundation  and  the  individuals  and  communities  we  serve. 

I will  respect  confidences  shared  in  working  relationships  and  activities,  and  refuse  to  participate  in  gossiping  of  any  kind. 

I will  not  breach  confidentiality  except  in  the  case  of  potential  suicide,  homicide  or  a report  of  child  abuse. 

I support  and  promise  to  work  towards  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Foundation,  including  dealing  with  issues  as  they  come  up,  through  a positive  approach  focused  on  problem  solving. 

If  a dispute  arises  between  me  and  a co-worker  I will  use  best  my  efforts  to: 

1.  work  things  out  between  us; 

2 . work  things  out  with  the  help  of  our  supervisor  (s) ; 

3.  resort  to  a dispute  resolution  process  agreeable  to  me  and  my  co-worker. 

I agree  to  respect  the  facility  as  a sacred  place  and  our  relationships  with  each  other  as  sacred. 

I am  a role  model.  As  such  I will  conduct  myself  so  as  to  avoid  bringing  myself  and  the  Foundation  into  disrepute.  I should  set  a good  example  with  respect  to  the  responsible  consumption 
of  alcohol.  I will  not  consume  alcohol  on  Foundation  time  in  a manner  that  may  have  an  adverse  affect  on  my  ability  to  effectively  carry  out  my  duties. 

I will  not  smoke  in  the  offices  of  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation. 

I promise  to  use  the  resources  of  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  for  the  purposes  established  by  the  Foundation. 

I promise  to  be  honest  in  describing  my  professional  skills,  abilities  and  background. 

I will  adhere  to  the  policies  established  by  the  Foundation. 

I commit  to  regular  self-evaluation  of  my  own  strengths,  limitations,  biases,  or  levels  of  effectiveness.  I will  always  Strive  for  self-improvement,  and  seek  professional  and  personal  development 

by  means  of  further  education,  training  and  healing. 

While  in  the  full  time,  salaried  employ  of  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation,  I will  not  engage  in  any  contract  work  for  my  personal  benefit  without  written  permission  from  the  Executive  Director. 

In  my  relationships  with  Survivors,  the  families  and  descendants: 

I shall  practice  active  listening. 

It  is  my  obligation  to  provide  good  quality  services,  without  discrimination,  to  all  survivors,  their  families  and  descendants  in  a confidential  manner. 

I will  ensure  that  my  personal  values  and/or  unresolved  issues  do  not  interfere  with  the  service  offered  to  any  person  or  community.  This  means  I will  not  exercise  any  abuse  of  power  or 

influence  over  anyone. 

Any  relationship  between  me  and  a survivor  or  relative  of  the  survivor  shall  not  prejudice  the  quality  of  the  service  provided. 

I will  act  to  ensure  that  the  difference  between  professional  and  personal  relationships  with  survivors  is  understood  and  respected. 

I will  not  take  advantage  of  relationships  with  survivors  for  personal  or  financial  gain,  or  the  personal  or  financial  gain  of  relatives,  friends  or  co-workers. 

I will  not  take  part  in  any  action  that  violates  or  diminishes  the  Aboriginal,  civil,  legal  or  human  rights  of  survivors  or  co-workers. 

I will  not  breach  confidentiality  except  in  the  case  of  potential  suicide,  homicide  or  a report  of  child  abuse. 

I accept  the  responsibility  to  uphold  the  Standards  of  the  Foundation  and  will  undertake  to  use  healing  and  facilitation  methods  in  which  the  appropriate  knowledge,  skills  and  experience 

have  been  acquired. 

I will  ensure  that  the  marketing  and  promotion  of  the  programs,  services  and  individual  staff  will  be  honest  and  positive,  in  keeping  with  the  Foundation’s  commitment  to  traditional  values. 

I will  strive  to  uphold  the  healthy,  positive  and  professional  image  of  the  Foundation  by  maintaining  a high  standard  of  behaviour  in  public.  I also  understand  that  Foundation  personnel 

must  have  a higher  standard  of  behaviour  due  to  the  importance  of  role  modelling  in  healing  and  training. 

I agree  and  commit  to  sharing  skills  in  order  to  help  others  develop  more  skills  and  increase  individual  and  community  capacity  to  do  their  own  work  and  to  solve  their  own  problems. 

I commit  to  communicating  with  individuals  and  communities  in  a direct,  honest  and  forthright  way.  I will  not  speak  to  the  media  (interviews)  on  topics  related  to  the  work  of  the  Aboriginal 

Healing  Foundation  unless  I am  asked  to  by  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Foundation. 


CODE  OF  ETHICS 
of  the  Aboriginal  Healing 
Foundation 
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WE  KNOW  THAT  HEALING  STARTS  WITH  ONE  PERSON  AND 
SPREADS  OUT  TO  TOUCH  MANY  OTHERS 

WORKING  FOR  YOU... 

AHF  PROGRAMS  DEPARTMENT 


Proposal  Review 

The  Team 


The  AHF  Programs  Department  mandate  is  to  work  with  Aboriginal  communities  in  Canada  to 
ensure  that  they  are  able  to  develop  their  healing  needs  into  quality  healing  projects.  In  order  to 
achieve  this  goal  and  serve  you  better,  the  AHF  has  put  in  place  three  teams,  each  with  specific 
responsibilities. 


Yvonne  Marie  Boyer ; Director  of  Programs 

Yvonne  is  a Metis  who  has  lived  most  of  her  hfe  in  Saskatchewan.  With  a background  in  nursing  and 
sociology,  she  attended  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  Summer  Program  for  Native  Students  in  1991, 
Dalhousie  University  and  the  University  of  Saskatchewan,  where  she  graduated  in  1996  with  an  LL.B.  in 
Law.  Following  graduation  she  was  nationally  recognized  through  the  Harvey  Bell  Memorial  Prize  for 
academic  achievement  and  probable  contribution,  as  a lawyer,  in  establishing  the  rights  and  solving 
problems  faced  by  Native  Canadians  and  their  communities  within  the  Canadian  Legal  system.  Her 
articling  year  was  spent  under  the  guidance  of  the  now  Honorable  Mary  Ellen  Turpel-I.afond.  In  1997 
she  became  a member  of  the  Law  Society  of  Saskatchewan  and  a Mediator  as  well  as  an  active  member 
of  the  Indigenous  Bar  Association  as  well  as  the  Canadian  Bar  Association. 

Previous  to  her  position  with  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation,  Ms.  Boyer  was  employed  as  Director 
of  Justice  for  Saskatoon  Tribal  Council  Inc.  During  this  time  she  developed  the  community  based  justice 
programming  for  the  seven  member  bands  of  the  Tribal  Council  as  well  as  the  urban  community  based 
justice  initiatives.  While  in  Saskatoon  she  was  an  active  volunteer  and  member  of  several  committees 
and  boards  including  the  Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations  First  Nations  Justice  Council; 
Clarence  Campeau  Development  Fund;  Aboriginal  Women  and  Violence  Working  Group;  Fetal  Alcohol 
Syndrome  and  Justice  Working  Group;  Ecumenical  Body  of  Christian  Churches  advisor  on  First  Nation 
and  Metis  Issues;  Saskatoon  Tribal  Council  Committee  on  Alternatives  to  Litigation  by  Residential  School 
Survivors;  Justice  2001-  Saskatoon  City  Advisory  Committee  on  Restorative  Justice;  and  Saskatoon  City 
Police  Services  Chief  of  Police  Advisory  Committee  on  First  Nations  and  Metis  Issues.  She  was  recently 
awarded  a Certificate  of  Achievement  from  the  Clarence  Campeau  Development  Fund  for  her  contribution 
to  the  Metis  people  of  Saskatchewan  in  the  economic  development  area.  Recently  moving  to  Ottawa, 
Yvonne  enjoys  being  active  in  all  aspects  of  the  lives  of  her  four  children  and  is  an  active  volunteer  at  the 
schools  the  children  attend. 


Pamela  Lussier,  Executive  Assistant 

Pamela  joined  the  Foundation  in  April  1999-  She  was  born  in  Mattawa,  Ontario  and  moved  to  Ottawa  in 
1989-  She  has  a Diploma  as  a Laboratory  Technologist  and  worked  for  Dynacare  Laboratories.  She  also 
worked  as  Regional  District  Manager  of  a large  inventory  company. 


Virginia  Toulouse,  Proposal  Review  Manager 

Virginia  Toulouse  is  a member  of  Sagamok  Anishnawbek  First  Nation  located  in  Ontario.  She  has  been 
with  the  Foundation  since  May  1998.  Prior  to  working  with  the  Foundation,  she  was  employed  as  Research 
Officer  for  the  Mohawk  Council  of  Akwesasne  Social  Development  and  Health,  Public  Affairs  Officer  for 
the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  Health  Commission,  and  Regional  Consultant  of  Community  Health  Programs 
for  Medical  Services  Branch,  Ontario  Regional  Office. 


Gene  Ouellette 
Dolly  Creighton 
Alexia  Fruin 
Yancy  Craig 
Sandra  Greene 
Karen  Campbell 
Marguerite  Sanderson 
Marilyn  Brauner 
Michelle  Kowalski 
Teresa  Chovaz 
Suzanne  Danis 
Dave  Tellier 
Pierrette  Tessier 
Christina  Leblanc 
Marie  West 


Programs  Review  Officer 
Proposal  Review  Coordinator 
Proposal  Review  Assistant 
Proposal  Assessment  Officer 
Proposal  Assessment  Officer 
Proposal  Assessment  Officer 
Proposal  Assessment  Officer 
Proposal  Assessment  Officer 
Proposal  Assessment  Officer 
Proposal  Assessment  Officer 
Proposal  Assessment  Officer 
Proposal  Assessment  Officer 
Proposal  Assessment  Officer 
Proposal  Assessment  Officer 
Proposal  Assessment  Officer 


Above:  Gene  Ouellette.  Programs  Review  Officer.  See  his  article  on  page  10 
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Community  Support 

The  Team 

• To  liaise  with  your  community  to  support  access  to  Foundation  Funding 

■ To  assist  you  in  strengthening  your  submissions 

Community  Coordinators 

• Putting  you  in  touch  with  communities  that  are  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  you 
want  to  do 

■ Supporting  you  in  setting  up  links  and  partnerships 

■ Giving  you  information  on  services  and  programs  that  are  already  in  place 

■ Telling  you  about  other  funding  sources 

■ Letting  you  know  about  program  materials  or  research  results  that  will  help  you  write 
your  proposal 


Sharon  Clarke , Community  Support  Manager 

Sharon  Clarke  is  a Cree  from  the  James  Smith  Cree  Nation  in  Saskatchewan.  She  holds  a post- 
secondary degree  from  the  University  of  Regina,  and  certificates  in  community  development 
and  other  subjects.  She  enjoys  learning  and  considers  it  a necessary  on-going  part  of  personal 
and  professional  development.  Currently,  she  is  working  towards  improving  her  French 
language  skills  as  well  as  finishing  off  a second  degree  in  Biology.  Ms.  Clarke  says  she  is 
personally,  and  through  family,  impacted  by  Residential  school  issues,  and  is  committed  to 
the  process  of  healing.  She  has  worked  with  many  communities  in  the  development  of 
community  wellness  and  healing  projects.  She  says  her  experience  in  working  with 
communities,  with  Medical  Services  Branch  regionally,  and  internationally  with  the  World 
Health  Organization  Program  on  Substance  Abuse  has  influenced  her  perspective  and  challenged 
her  to  develop  new  skills. 


Below:  Mary  Debassige,  Administrative  assistant 


Administrative  Assistant,  Mary  Debassige. 
Alberta  Coordinator,  Margaret  Kappo. 

BC  Coordinator,  Candidate  to  be  selected  on 
16th  February. 

Manitoba  Coordinator,  Candidate  to  be 
selected  on  16th  February. 

Saskatchewan  Coordinator,  Joanne  Langan. 
Ontario  Coordinator,  Wanda  Gabriel. 
Atlantic  Coordinator,  Kevin  Barlow. 

Northern  Coordinator,  Candidate  to  be 
selected  on  16th  February. 

Yukon/NWT  Coordinator,  Frank  Hope. 
Nunavut  Coordinator,  Lena  Autut. 

Metis  Coordinator,  Yvonne  Vezina. 


Please  call  1-888-725-8886  and  ask  to  speak  to  the  AHF  Community  Support 
Manager. 


PROGRAMS 

INFORMATION 

The  Team 


The  Programs  Information  team  is  here  to  answer  your  questions  and  provide  you 
with  the  information  you  need  to  prepare  a proposal. 

Karen  (Konwawihon)  Jacobs-WUiams,  Information  Services  Manager 

Karen  is  a Mohawk from  the  Kahnawake  Reserve.  Prior  to  completing  her  graduate  studies 
in  history  at  the  University  of  Ottawa,  Karen  held  government  positions  in  a number  of 
Aboriginal-specific  programs  such  as  the  Native  Courtworker  Program,  the  Legal  Studies 
for  Aboriginal  Peoples  Program,  and  the  National  Native  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Program. 
She  also  worked  at  the  Royal  Commission  on  Aboriginal  Peoples  (RCAP)  as  a research 
analyst  on  women ’s  issues.  More  recently,  she  has  done  contract  work  with  the  University 
of Ottawa,  the  Department  of  Justice,  and facilitated  awareness  workshops  with  the  Public 
Service  Commission,  She  also  served  in  executive  positions  with  the  Native  Women  ’s 
Association  of  Canada  and  the  Quebec  Native  Women’s  Association,  She  is  active  in  the 
Aboriginal  community  in  Ottawa  and  sits  on  the  Aboriginal  Women  ’s  Council,  the 
Aboriginal  Women’sAction  Circle,  and  on  the  Aboriginal  Child  and  Family  Services  Board. 
Karen  also  served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  Elizabeth  Fry  Society  of  Ottawa,  the 
Regional  Coordinating  Committee  to  End  Violence  Against  Women  (RCCEVAW),  and  on 
the  Steering  and  Integration  Committees  for  RCCEVAW. 


Janice  Kicknosway 
Janet  Brewster 
Michejette 
Edward  Martin 


Programs  Information  Officer 
Programs  Information  Officer 
Programs  Information  Officer 
Programs  Information  Officer 


Please  call  1-888-725-8886  and  ask  to  speak  to  the  AHF  Programs 
Information  Officers. 
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Q 


A 

QjEticrE&  Answers 


CAN  I OBTAIN  FUNDING  FROM  THE  AHF  IF  I ALSO  HAVE 
FUNDING  FROM  OTHER  SOURCES? 

A 

The  AHF  believes  that  healing  can  be  more  effective  when  healing 
projects  take  place  in  partnerships.  A funding  partnership  is  when 
one  or  more  funders  provide  funding  for  the  same  project.  The  Ab- 
original Healing  Foundation  is  very  keen  to  support  proposals  that 
involve  funding  partnerships. 

Q 


- Have  you  met  ALL  the  rules  on  incorporation  or  sponsorship? 

- Are  ALL  the  needed  signatures  where  they  should  be? 

- Is  the  proposal  in  the  proper  format? 

- Did  you  send  5 copies  of  the  proposal? 

- Does  your  proposal  meet  the  4 mandatory  criteria? 

- Does  your  proposal  meet  a level  of  quality  needed  to  continue?  (It 
will  be  assessed  and  scored  to  determine  its  level  of  quality). 

- Does  your  proposal  need  to  be  assessed  by  a specialist  (for  example, 
a traditional  healer  or  psychologist)?  AHF  staff  will  decide  if  your 
proposal  needs  to  be  assessed  by  a specialist  based  on  what  you  pro- 
pose to  do  and  what  the  expected  results  might  be. 


HAVE  THERE  BEEN  ANY  CHANGES  MADE  IN  THE  FUNDING 
PROCESS  IN  THIS  NEW  CYCLE? 


Q 

HOW  SOON  WILL  I GET  MY  DRAFT  PROPOSAL  BACK? 


A 

Yes,  there  have  been  several  changes.  We  have  2 funding  intakes  in- 
stead of  one.  Applicants  no  longer  have  to  present  their  proposals 
under  specific  themes.  Applications  for  Healing  Centres  are  not  ready 
yet,  but  there  will  be  a special  call  for  proposals  under  this  area.  The 
application  form  is  clearer,  the  way  questions  are  posed  is  simpler 
and  easier  to  understand. 

0 

HOW  LONG  CAN  I EXPECT  THE  REVIEW  OF  MY  APPLICATION 
FOR  FUNDING  TO  TAKE  ? 

A 

The  Review  process  will  take  at  least  8 months.  This  is  to  make  sure 
we  have  enough  time  to  review  the  work  you  have  put  into  your 
proposal. 

Q 

WHAT  EXACTLY  IS  BEING  CHECKED  WHEN  THE  PROPOSAL  IS 
RECEIVED? 


A 

4 weeks. 

Q 

WHO  WILL  BE  DOING  THE  ASSESSMENT? 

A 

There  is  a designated  person  who  is  solely  responsible  for  assess- 
ments. 

Q 

MAY  I SPEAK  TO  THE  ASSESSOR? 

A 

Yes,  You  can  put  your  questions  in  writing  and  send  them  either  by  mail  or  fax  to  the 
attention  of  the  AHF  proposal  evaluators. 

Q 

IF  I FAIL  THE  PRE-ASSESSMENT ’,  CAN  I STILL  SUBMIT  FOR  THE 
DEADLINE? 


A 

When  the  Foundation  receives  your  proposal,  AHF  staff  will  check  it 
carefully  before  it  goes  any  further.  The  staff  doing  the  basic  review 
and  assessment  will  look  at  the  following  things  : 

-Was  the  proposal  received  by  mail,  by  the  deadline  date  and  time? 
Proposals  received  by  fax  or  e-mail  directly  to  the  Foundation's  of- 
fice will  NOT  be  reviewed. 

- Did  you  send  ALL  the  needed  papers  (such  as  letters  of  support)? 

- Have  you  answered  ALL  the  questions  on  the  application  form? 


A 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  failing  a pre-assessment.  A person  may  re- 
submit a proposal  after  the  concerns  and  issues  raised  by  the  asses- 
sor are  addressed.  Failing  to  do  so  may  be  a guarantee  that  the  pro- 
posal will  not  make  it  through  the  proposal  process  successfully.  • 
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THE  RELEVANCE  OF 
CULTURE  IN  RECOVERY 

by  Holly  Gallant,  C.D.S.C  & Grief  Counsellor. 

Chawathil  First  Nations 

. . .Laws  and  practices  which , with  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
indigenous  cultures,  promoted  the  removal  of  indigenous  children 
for  rearing  in  non-aboriginal  institutions  and  households  were 
in  breach  of  the  international  prohibition  of  genocide. 

-from  Bringing  them  Home-The  Report 
Human  Rights  and  Equal  Opportunities  Commission,  Australia 

To  understand  the  relevance  of  culture  within  the  process 
of  recovery,  we  first  have  to  address  and  understand 
what  we  have  lost  in  our  native  culture  through  colonization 
and  what  it  is  we  are  trying  so  hard  to  reclaim.  We  need  to  take  a look 
at  who  we  were  before  COLONIZATION.  Traditionally,  when  we  made  a 
mistake  in  our  lives,  no  matter  how  severe,  our  entire  community  was 
there  as  a group.  They  helped  us  to  look  at  all  components  of  an  issue 
and  guided  us  to  progress  in  our  lives  in  a positive  and  constructive 
way.  We  were  nurtured.  There  was  an  ultimate  respect  for  our  Elders 
and  we  knew  how  to  hsten  to  them.  We  have  lost  this  sense  of  leadership 
and  the  wisdom  of  belonging  to  a greater  whole.  The  family  system  was 
strong.  All  the  members  had  clear  and  defined  roles  and  a natural 
healthy  regard  for  the  other  members'  boundaries.  Parents  had  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  be  positive  and  effective  in  the  raising  of  their 
children.  They  were  whole  and  balanced,  a people  with  pride  in 
themselves  and  with  a strong  understanding  of  who  they  were  and 
where  their  roots  originated. 

Many  of  us  have  lost  these  natural 
family  skills  and  the  simple  knowing 
of  who  we  are  and  how  to  be  proud 
of  being  native. 

Many  of  us  have  lost  these  natural  family  skills  and  the 
simple  knowing  of  who  we  are  and  how  to  be  proud  of  being 
native.  The  connection  to  the  Creator  and  all  things  created  in  our 
world  was  a distinctive  and  powerful  component  of  our  everyday  lives. 
I beheve  for  too  many  of  us  there  is  an  insatiable  thirst  to  fill  this 
emptiness  that  lives  where  our  connection  to  the  creator  used  to  be.  In 
trying  to  fill  this  insatiable  void,  without  our  cultural  guidance,  we 
develop  behaviours  that  end  up  being  destructive  to  ourselves  and  our 
children.  Through  colonization,  we  lost  a sense  of  ourselves,  our  own 
form  of  spirituality,  our  parenting  skills,  traditional  and  community 
structure,  respect  for  our  Elders,  our  natural  diet,  our  Pride  of  who 
we  are,  our  language,  arts,  stories  and  dances. 

When  we  say  we  have  lost  our  culture,  many  people  do  not 
really  know  what  we  really  lost.  They  only  know  our  culture  to  be 
the  regalia  and  dancing,  our  wonderful  artwork,  our  spiritual  ways, 
whether  it  be  smokehouse  or  sweatlodge.  They  don’t  realize  how 
profoundly  our  traditional  culture  cascades  to  every  aspect  of  our  hves, 
creating  a wholeness  of  spirit,  mind,  body  and  emotion. 

We,  as  a people,  are  recovering  from  more  than  drugs,  alcohol,  sexual 
abuse  and  family  violence.  We  are  recovering  from  an  annihilation  of  a 
whole  self,  including  mind  (Education) , Body  (Diet  and  Boundaries) , 
Spirit  (our  connection  to  the  Creator)  and  emotions  (our  integrity 
and  self-esteem) . Our  individual  character  and  our  identity  as  a group 
are  defined  by  our  traditional  culture. 

I have  personally  experienced  the  changes  that  come  from  learning 
and  living  traditional  methods  of  Healing.  In  that  respect  I encourage 
people  to  regain  their  inherent  wisdom  and  I share  my  knowledge  in  a 
good  way.  I recognize  where  culture  is  needed  and  how  crucial  it  is  to 
include  our  cultural  values  and  traditions  as  an  essential  role  in  the 
recovery  of  our  people. 

I thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  share  my  personal  beliefs  and 
perspective  regarding  the  relevance  of  culture  in  recovery. 

All  my  relations, 

Holly  Grant 


Armand 

Garnet 

Ruffo 


Armand  Garnet  Ruffo  was  bom  in  Northern  Ontario.  He  holds  a 
Master's  degree  in  literature  and  creative  writing  from  the 
University  of  Windsor  and  an  Honours  degree  in  English  from 
the  University  of  Ottawa.  He  now  makes  his  home  in  Ottawa,  where  he 
teaches  Native  literature  at  Carleton  University  and  is  associate  director 
of  the  Centre  for  Aboriginal  Education,  Research  and  Culture.  He  has 
previously  taught  creative  writing  at  both  the  Banff  Centre  for  the  Arts 
and  the  En'owkin  International  School  of  Writing  in  Penticton,  British 
Columbia. 

Strongly  influenced  by  his  Ojibway  heritage,  his  first  collection  of  poetry, 
Opening  in  the  Sky,  reveals  an  abiding  interest  in  the  complexities  of 
aboriginal  identity  in  a multicultural  society.  His  second  book,  Grey 
Owl:  The  Mystery  of  Archie  Belaney,  further  raises  difficult  questions 
about  voice  and  identity,  aboriginal  culture,  human  rights  and  the 
environment.  In  addition,  he  has  written  plays, stories  and  essays,  which 
continue  to  appear  in  literary  periodicals,  including  Dandelion,  CVII, 
and  absinthe,  and  anthologies  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

How 

It  starts  slow, 
a little  kindness. 

The  kind  that  begins 
in  the  shelter  of  your  arm, 
a basket  made  into  a bed, 
a bit  of  food.  Trust 
takes  time.  It's 
a luminous  bird 

slowly  descending  from  the  stars 
to  the  tip  of  your  fingers. 

The  process  of  naming 
stamps  personality, 
tells  and  seals, 

and  there  is  no  longer  dependence 
but  interdependence. 

Some  ask  to  buy, 

but  there's  no  way 

you  can  think  of  cash 

for  indentured  bondage, 

zoo  slavery 

In  their  eyes  you  see 

your  own  capacity, 

as  fathomless  as  the  wilderness. 

But  through  two  tiny  animals 
how  is  it  possible? 

Then  one  night  they  don't  show 
and  you  search  for  weeks, 
follow  trails  that  deadend. 

Until  finally,  exhausted, 
you  have  to  stop 
and  admit  love. 

From  Grey  Owl:  The  Mystery  of  Archie  Belaney,  Coteau  Books 


Chawathil  First  Nation 
HEALING  THROUGH  ART 

“The  portal  of  healing  and  creativity  always  takes  us  into  the  realm  of 
the  spirit” 

-Angeles  Arrien,  Anthropologist  and  Author  of  The  Four-fold  Way: 
Walking  the  Paths  of  the  Warrior,  Teacher,  Healer,  and  Visionary. 

“Art  Therapy  is  an  excellent  method  of  treatment  of  trauma  survivors.  If  your 
feelings,  such  as  anger,  grief,  fear  and/or  aggression  are  overwhelming 
and  are  affecting  your  ability  to  concentrate  and  function  on  a daily 
basis,  Art  Therapy  may  be  useful  to  you,”  says  Allen  Bunjun,  Project 
administrator  for  the  Chawathil  First  Nations  Healing  Project  funded 
by  the  AHF,  confirming  the  positive  impact  on  residential  school 
survivors  and  their  family  of  this  innovative  approach  to  healing. 

Through  education,  the  participants 
become  aware  of  the  source  of  many  of 
their  feelings  of  anger  and  low  self- 
esteem, and  how  these  feelings  are 
affecting  their  hves  today. 

The  Chawathil  First  Nation  project  runs  a variety  of  group  programs 
to  help  residential  school  victims  and  their  family  members  proceed 
with  healing  the  wounds  caused  by  being  physically  and  sexually  abused 
while  attending  residential  school.  They  chose  the  Art  therapy  approach 
as  an  effective  tool  to  help  people  express  what  they  are  often  not  able 
to  share  verbally.  They  designed  and  carried  out  two  Art  therapy 
programs,  one  for  a residential  school  survivor  group,  the  other  as 
part  of  their  sexual  offender  program.  These  specialized  therapy  groups 
are  designed  as  educational  and  therapeutic  support  groups.  Through 
education,  the  participants  become  aware  of  the  source  of  many  of 
their  feelings  of  anger  and  low  self-esteem,  and  how  these  feelings  are 
affecting  their  lives  today.  Through  art  therapy,  they  are  able  to  recognize 
and  express  their  thoughts  and  feelings  through  the  art  process.  All 
group  sessions  start  with  a smudge  and  talking  circle  and  end  with  a 
prayer.  Most  close  with  a sweatlodge  ceremony. 

Art  therapy  is  also  offered  as  an  individual  therapy  option  to  their 
clients  by  the  two  counsellors  working  in  the  project,  Martha  Drennan, 
B.A.  & R.C.C.,  and  Holly  Gallant,  C.D.S.C.  & grief  counsellor.  The 
assessment  procedure  includes  completing  a standardized  form  and 
usually  reveals  current  functioning  and  present  concerns  and  conflicts. 
Reasonable  treatment  goals  are  then  set,  which  are  achievable  within 
a short  period  of  time.  Clients  work  on  implementing  a wellness  plan 
in  their  daily  hves  and  begin  the  process  of  reclaiming  their  self  identity. 

So  what  is  art  therapy?  As  Holly  Gallant  underhnes,  “this  form  of 
expression  does  not  require  special  artistic  or  previous  art  experience 
and  is  not  meant  to  be  used  and  analyzed  by  the  therapist.”  The  point 
is  that  the  artwork  produced  by  the  clients  helps  them  to  discover  the 
meaning  for  themselves.  It  provides  insight  into  the  experience,  ego 
strength,  methods  of  coping  and  past  and  present  family  history  and 
dynamics.  The  art  is  used  as  a means  of  non-verbal  communication. 
Often  the  feelings  and  memories  connected  to  trauma  are  difficult  to 
verbalize  and  can  be  more  easily  recognized  and  expressed  through 
images.  In  art  therapy  the  artwork  produced  by  the  participant  is  used 
as  the  focal  point.  The  therapist  and  participant  process  the  art,  by 
talking  about  the  artwork  and  its  contents. 

The  therapist  intervenes  through  questions,  clarifications, 
confrontations  and  interpretation.  This  procedure  allows  the 
participant  to  understand  and  to  gain  insight  and  control  over 
maladaptive  patterns  of  thought  and  behaviour.  Through  various  art 
processes  (drawing,  collage,  painting,  sculpture)  art  therapy  clients 
may  experience  and  express  emotions  or  conflicts  or  recall  memories. 
During  an  art  therapy  session,  clients  often  verbally  explore  the 
symbolism  and  meaning  of  their  imagery  with  the  art  therapist. 

Art  therapy,  therefore,  is  a form  of  psychotherapy  that  allows  for 
emotional  expression  and  healing  through  nonverbal  means.  Adults 
may  use  words  to  intellectualize  and  distance  themselves  from  their 
emotions.  Art  therapy  enables  the  client  to  break  through  these 
cumbersome  barriers  to  self  expression  using  simple  art  material.* 

This  article  was  adapted  from  Chawathil  project  information  and  internet 
sources.  To  learn  more  about  art  therapy,  contact  Healing  Words  at  (613) 
237-4441  or  1-888-725-8886.  To  contact  Allan  Bunjun-First  Nation  Band 
Administrator,  Chawathil  First  Nation:  EO  Box  1659,  Hope,  BC  VOX  1L0  (604) 
869-9994. 
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HEALING,  JUSTICE, 
OFFENDERS 
AND  VICTIMS 

There  is  a direct  connection  between  the  principles  of  Ab- 
original justice  and  the  legacy  of  physical  and  sexual  abuse 
left  by  the  residential  school  system.  These  principles  are  ap- 
propriate because  they  make  offenders  responsible  without 
criminalizing  them.  They  recognize  that  offenders  are  themselves  vic- 
tims. They  also  provide  support  and  healing  to  victims. 

Physical  and  sexual  abuse  affect  the  victim’s  mind,  spirit,  body  and 
heart.  The  effects  of  these  traumas  can  also  have  an  impact  on  the 
person’s  family  and  community,  and  they  move  from  one  generation  to 
the  next. 

Breaking  the  cycle  of  abuse  that 
was  started  in  residential  schools 
is  essential  if  aboriginal  commu- 
nities are  to  be  healthy  places  for 
children  to  be  raised  with  love. 

Intergenerational  or  multi-generational  trauma  happens  when  the  ef- 
fects of  trauma  are  not  resolved  in  one  generation.  What  we  learn  to 
see  as  normal  when  we  are  children,  we  pass  on  to  our  own  children. 
Children  who  learn  that  physical  and  sexual  abuse  is  normal,  and  who 
have  never  dealt  with  the  feelings  that  come  from  this,  may  inflict  physical 
and  sexual  abuse  on  their  children.  This  is  the  legacy  of  physical  and 
sexual  abuse  in  residental  schools. 

Breaking  the  cycle  of  abuse  that  was  started  in  residential  schools  is 
essential  if  aboriginal  communities  are  to  be  healthy  places  for  chil- 
dren to  be  raised  with  love. 

The  historical,  philosophical  and  social  perspectives  of  the  concept  of 
justice  are  extremely  diverse  and  complex.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  prin- 
ciples at  the  basis  of  Aboriginal  justice  are  connected  to  the  broader 
issues  of  healing  as  reconciliation  with  oneself,  with  others,  and  with 
the  community,  which  is  what  the  AHF  is  mandated  to  promote.  There 
are  many  ways  to  bring  this  process  of  reconciliation  about.  Many 
healing  projects  that  are  submitted  to  the  Foundation  demonstrate  ways 
in  which  Aboriginal  communities  are,  as  James  (Sakej)  Youngblood 
Henderson  says,  “attempting  to  grasp  the  wisdom  of  our  elders,  to 
define  ourselves,  and  to  articulate  a certain  way  of  healing  and  apply  it 
to  our  traumatic  experiences.  Many  Aboriginal  people  are  attempting 
to  construct  many  forms  of  healing  themselves  based  on  their  aware- 
ness of  their  knowledge,  traditions  and  values.  This  will  create  many 
methods  of  healing  and  views  of  justice.  This  reflects  our  cultural  di- 
versity. While  there  is  no  single  theory  of  Aboriginal  justice,  the  com- 
mon theme  remains  the  necessity  of  our  knowledge  of  our  people  and 
ourselves.  The  goal  of  healing  is  not  to  assimilate  to  the  other,  but 
rather  to  allow  ourselves  to  live  in  a world  as  Aboriginal  people  who 
feel  connected  with  our  unique  shared  culture.  We  do  not  desire  to  be 
healed  in  a manner  that  we  feel  disconnected  from  our  identities  or 
feel  that  our  identities  are  better  suited  to  other  societies." 

Today,  Aboriginal  communities  can  draw  on  many  resources  to  inte- 
grate healing  approaches  that  are  based  on  Aboriginal  principles  of 
justice.  These  approaches,  rooted  in  aboriginal  spirituality,  culture  and 
tradition,  are  more  and  more  being  integrated  in  western  justice  sys- 
tems and  practices.  In  fact,  it  should  be  a matter  of  pride  for  Aborigi- 
nal people  the  world  over  that  the  values  and  practices  of  Aboriginal 
law  and  conflict  resolution  are  being  adopted  as  alternatives  to  the 
principles  of  retributive  laws  that  have  underpinned  western  societies 
and  that  are  proving  to  be  ineffective  and  costly.  • 


extracts  from 

Defining  Traditional 

Healing 

by  Gloria  Lee,  Research  and  Curriculum  Developer, 
Saskatchewan  Indian  Institute  of  Technologies.  Ms  Lee  is 
of  Cree  ancestry  and  is  from  the  Pelican  Lake  Area. 

The  full  text  can  be  found  at  the  following  URL:  http://usask.ca/ 
nativelaw/jawjee.html 

The  four  elements  of  the  person  are  the  Spiritual, 
Emotional,  Physical  and  Mental.  The  physical 
manifestations  of  a weakness  are  seen  as  disease  or  a bodily 
ailment.  The  disease  is  traditionally  seen  as  a symptom  of 
the  weakness.  The  weakness  may  be  derived  within  the 
spiritual,  emotional  or  psychological  aspects  of  the  person. 
When  a person  is  inflicted  with  a disease,  the  traditional 
view  is  that  it  is  an  offering  of  a teaching  to  the  individual. 
The  teaching  will  ultimately  be  of  oneself  but  the  person 
may  choose  to  deal  only  with  the  symptom  of  physical 
manifestation  of  the  weakness  and  not  address  the  root  of 
the  disease  itself.  If  the  person  chooses  to  treat  only  the 
disease  and  ignores  the  teaching  which  it  is  offered,  then 
the  disease  will  return. 

The  purpose  of  a justice 
system  in  an  Aboriginal 
society  is  to  restore  the 
peace  and  equilibrium 
within  the  community 

The  weaknesses  are  caused  by  being  out  of  balance  or  off 
centre.  There  are  many  reasons  why  an  individual  is  out  of 
balance.  The  reasons  range  from  working  too  much  in 
one  area  or  over-working  at  a job,  being  too  greedy,  wanting 
too  much,  and  not  paying  attention  to  the  other  parts  of 
ones’  self  or  ones’  life  and  family.  If  we  do  not  pay  attention 
to  all  of  our  parts  then  we  will  become  unbalanced  and  an 
illness  may  come  forward  to  remind  us  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  paid  attention  to  other  parts  of  ourselves.  Being 
out  of  balance  may  also  be  caused  by  not  receiving  the 
appropriate  teachings  from  our  Elders  because  First 
Nations  culture  was  hidden  to  protect  it  from  total  loss. 

There  are  traditional  ways  of  dealing  with  illnesses.  With 
the  support  of  Elders  and  the  assistance  of  Healers  and 
Elder  Apprentices  we  can  find  the  right  healing  for  the 
illness  and  an  explanation  for  why  the  illness  happened  in 
the  first  place.  Inevitably  the  illness  is  said  to  be  caused 
because  the  person  is  out  of  balance.  Being  out  of  balance 
happens  because  one  has  not  lived  a “careful”  life. 

When  speaking  to  a traditional  healer,  one  will  discover 
that  much  of  what  a healer  does  is  sorting  out  the  jumble 
of  disorder  found  in  and  around  the  patient.  The  disorder 
has  many  causes  but  primarily  is  caused  by  not  living  life 
in  a good  way. 

Because  traditional  healing  is  within  each  of  us,  we  are  all 


capable  of  healing  ourselves,  sometimes  with  the  assistance 
or  support  of  others  such  as  Elders,  Healers,  and  Helpers. 
Healing  begins  at  one’s  own  centre;  this  is  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  one’s  own  well  being.  This  traditional 
approach  to  healing  is  found  in  discussions  on  the  meaning 
of  justice.  For  example,  the  meaning  of  ‘justice’  found  in 
the  Report  of the  Aboriginal Justice  Inquiry’  of  Manitoba 
states 

“The  dominant  society  tries  to  control  actions 
it  considers  potentially  or  actually  harmful  to 
society  as  a whole,  to  individuals  or  to  the 
wrongdoers  themselves  by  interdiction, 
enforcement  or  apprehension,  The  emphasis  is 
on  the  punishment  of  the  deviant  as  a means 
of  making  that  person  conform,  or  as  a means 
of  protecting  other  members  of  society. 

“The  purpose  of  a justice  system  in  an 
Aboriginal  society  is  to  restore  the  peace  and 
equilibrium  within  the  community,  and  to 
reconcile  the  accused  with  his  or  her  own 
conscience  and  with  the  individual  or  family 
who  has  been  wronged.  This  is  a primary 
difference.  It  is  a difference  that  significantly 
challenges  the  appropriateness  of  the  present 
legal  system  for  Aboriginal  people  in  the 
resolution  of  conflict,  the  reconciliation  and 
the  maintenance  of  community  harmony  and 
good  orders.  ” 

The  First  Nations’  philosophy  of  justice  is  really  an  expanded 
understanding  which,  in  the  end,  does  not  even  mean 
‘justice’  anymore.  There  is  not  an  English  word  for  the 
First  Nations’  Wholistic  meaning.  Aboriginal  people  have 
inherently  a higher  standard  or  a fuller  concept  of  what  is 
required  to  make  things  right.  This  understanding  is  guided 
by  the  spiritual  realm  and  the  teachings  of  the  Creator. 

“If  one  chooses  to  accept  or  acknowledge  this 
concept,  one  can  easily  see  that  our  culture, 
customs  and  traditions  were  also  provided  to 
us  by  the  Creator.  We  are  told  that  our  culture 
is  based  on  the  natural  law  and  that  the  natural 
law  is  connected  to  the  natural  universe. 

In  James  Dumont’s  article,  Justice  and  Aboriginal  People, 
found  in  The  Royal  Commission  on  Aboriginal  Peoples: 
Aboriginal  People  and  the  Justice,  System  the  Aboriginal 
concept  of  justice  is  described  in  the  following  way: 

“TheAnishinabe  way  of  expressing  the  concept 
of  justice  is  gwaik/minodjiwi/dibaakonagwin 
( literally , “right,  and  respectful  judgement).  ” 

“Justice  is  the  pursuit  of  a true  judgement 
required  to  re-establish  equilibrium  and 
harmony  in  relationship,  family  and  society  - 
a judgement  which  is  gwaik:  straight  and 
honest,  while  at  the  same  time  being 
minidjiwin:  respectful  of  the  integrity  of  all 
persons,  both  the  wronged  and  the  wrong-doer” 

“TheAnishinabe justice  system  is  one  that  leans 
toward  wise  counsel,  compensation, 
restitution,  rehabilitation,  reconciliation  and 
balance,  rather  than  obligatory’  correction, 
retribution,  punishment,  penance  and 
confinement.  • 
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RESTORATIVE  JUSTICE 

Innu  people  do  not  look  at  punishment  as  appropriate. 

For  them,  justice  is  rather  seen  as  healing  than 
punishment.  All  Aboriginals  have  their  own  morals,  but 
not  all  have  a formalized  system.  Even  if  Innu  don’t 
want  punishment,  they  recognize  the  need  for 
acknowledegment  and  accountability  for  crimes. 

-Bart  Jack  Sr.,  Innu  Nation,  Justice  and  Healing  in  Sheshatshit  and 
Davis  Inlet  http://www.igc.apc.org. 

The  principles  of  restorative  justice  have  been 
derived  from  indigenous  cultures. 

Many  First  Nations  traditionally  applied,  and  in  some  cases 
continue  to  apply,  a restorative  justice  philosophy  in  dealing 
with  community  problems. 

Restorative  justice  is  intended  to  support  all  community  members 
and  First  Nations  people  to  develop  justice  programming  which  is 
community-driven  and  focused  on  healing.  It  is  a way  of  thinking  about 
conflict  and  crime.  Restorative  justice  affects  all  areas  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  and  can  be  summarized  as  a philosophy  that  recognizes 
crimes  are  committed  against  people  and  not  just  committed  against 
the  state. 

Lastly,  restorative  justice  emphasizes  the  resolution  of  conflict  over 
punishment. 

Restorative  justice  is  a value-based  approach  to  criminal  justice,  with 
a balanced  focus  on  the  offender,  victim,  and  community.  The 
foundation  of  restorative  justice  is  to  determine  the  harm  resulting 
from  a crime,  what  needs  to  be  done  to  repair  the  crime,  and  who  is 
responsible  for  repairing  the  harm.  The  dominant  approach  to  criminal 
justice  is  sometimes  called  retributive  justice  and  is  focused  on 
determining  what  law  was  broken,  who  broke  it,  and  how  they  should 
be  punished. 

One  of  the  most  important  values  of  restorative 
justice  is  that  all  individuals  are  entitled  to  be 
treated  with  dignity. 

-Tom  Cavanagh,  http://www.restorativeiustice 
IDEAS,  TOOLS,  METHODS 

Restorative  justice  covers  a wide  variety  of  alternative  approaches,  tools 
and  methods.  This  issue  of  Healing  Words  explores  three  restorative 
justice  approaches  which  can  be  modified  and  adapted  to  other  types 
of  healing  projects  or  programs : Conferencing,  Victim  Impact  Panels, 
and  Youth  Diversion  programs.  We  hope  this  overview  will  help 
individuals  and  communities  in  exploring  and  generating  new  ideas, 
and  in  encouraging  them  to  look  at  partnership  possibilities. 

CONFERENCING 

Real  justice  conferences  (also  called  family  group  conferences, 
restorative  justice  conferences,  and  community  accountability 
conferences)  originated  as  a response  to  juvenile  crime.  Conferencing 
is  a new  victim-sensitive  approach  to  addressing  wrongdoing  in  various 
settings  in  a variety  of  ways.  It  lends  itself  to  a variety  of  uses,  for  example 
by  schools  in  response  to  truancy  and  disciplinary  incidents  (including 
violence),  or  as  a prevention  strategy  in  the  form  of  role  plays  of 
conferences  with  primary  and  elementary  school  students. 

REPAIRING  THE  HARM 

A conference  is  a structured  meeting  between  offenders,  victims  and 
both  parties’  family  and  friends  in  which  they  deal  with  the 
consequences  of  the  crime  and  decide  how  best  to  repair  the  harm. 
Neither  a counselling  nor  a mediation  process,  conferencing  is  a 
straightforward  problem-solving  method  that  demonstrates  how  citizens 
can  resolve  their  own  problems  when  provided  with  a constructive 
forum  to  do  so.  Conferences  provide  victims  and  others  an  opportunity 


to  confront  the  offender,  express  their  feelings,  ask  questions  and  have 
a say  in  the  outcome.  Offenders  hear  firsthand  how  their  behaviour 
has  affected  people.  They  may  begin  to  repair  the  harm  by  apologizing, 
making  amends,  and  agreeing  to  financial  restitution  or  personal  or 
community  service  work.  Conferences  hold  offenders  accountable  while 
providing  them  an  opportunity  to  discard  the  “offender”  label  and  be 
reintegrated  into  their  community,  school,  or  workplace. 

VICTIM  IMPACT  AND  EMPATHY  PANELS 

Victim  impact  panels  provide  a forum  for  crime  or  abuse  victims  to  tell 
a group  of  offenders  about  the  impact  of  the  abuse  on  their  lives  and 
on  the  lives  of  their  families,  friends,  and  neighbours.  Panels  typically 
involve  three  or  four  victim  speakers,  each  of  whom  spends  about  15 
minutes  telling  their  story  in  a non-judgmental,  non-blaming  manner. 
While  some  time  is  usually  dedicated  to  questions  and  answers,  the 
purpose  of  the  panel  is  for  the  victims  to  speak,  rather  than  for  the 
victims  and  offenders  to  engage  in  a dialogue. 

Victim  impact  panels  were  first  initiated  in  1982  by  Mothers  Against 
Drunk  Driving  (MADD).  In  light  of  the  devastating  consequences  of 
drunk  driving  on  its  victims  and  on  society  (causing  over  1 7,000  deaths 
and  more  than  one  million  injuries  in  1995  alone),  MADD  felt  that  it 
was  critical  to  change  the  generally  accepted  attimde  that  these  incidents 
were  “accidents”  rather  than  crimes.  They  believed  that  a key 
component  of  changing  attitudes  was  to  confront  drunk  drivers  with 
first-hand  testimony  from  the  victims  of  drunk  driving  crashes. 

As  a result  of  positive  feedback  from  both  victims  and  offenders  who 
have  participated  in  drunk  driving  panels,  this  strategy  has  been  used 
with  other  crimes  such  as  property  crimes,  physical  assault,  domestic 
violence,  child  abuse,  elder  abuse,  and  homicide  (the  survivors  serve 
as  panelists) . 

GOALS 


The  goals  of  victim  impact  panels  are  to: 

•Help  offenders  understand  the  impact  of  their  crimes  on  victims  and 
communities. 

•Provide  victims  with  a structured,  positive  outlet  to  share  their  personal 
experiences  and  to  educate  offenders,  justice  professionals,  and  others 
about  the  physical,  emotional,  and  financial  consequences  of  crime. 
•Build  a partnership  among  victim  service  providers  and  justice  agencies 
that  can  raise  the  individual  and  community  awareness  of  the  short- 
and  long-term  impacts  of  crime. 

YOUTH  DIVERSION  PROGRAM 

The  purpose  is  to  divert  people  from  the  justice  system  to  more 
appropriate  community  services.  The  primary  goal  of  the  diversion 
program  is  to  reduce  the  rate  at  which  the  diverted  youth  commit 
subsequent  offences,  thereby  reducing  the  costs  borne  by  victims, 
police,  and  courts  associated  with  those  future  offences.  It  is  also  hoped 
that  the  program  would  increase  the  victim’s  satisfaction  with  the  justice 
process  and  increase  the  offender’s  sense  of  community  belonging  by 
offering  an  opportunity  for  atonement. 

HEALING  PROJECT  PROGRAMS  POSSIBILITIES 

A Diversion  Agreement  is  not  a conviction;  the  record  is  not  available 
to  the  public  and  can  be  both  sealed  and  destroyed.  The  agreement/ 
contract  may  require  the  juvenile  to  complete  one  or  more  of  the 
following  conditions:  attend  counselling/education  classes,  perform 
community  service,  pay  restitution  and  fines,  attend  school  and  observe 
home  curfews. 

The  Juvenile  Court  Diversion  program  is  designed  to  divert  juveniles 
from  commitment  to  the  formal  justice  system  through  early 
intervention  and  by  working  with  less-serious  offenders  at 
home. 

The  programs  are  designed  and  implemented  at  the  local  level  through 
different  means  such  as  family  therapy  and  group  counselling.  Through 
juvenile  court  diversion,  many  local  communities  can  provide  services.  • 


EXPLORING  JUSTICE  AS 
HEALING 

Extracted  from  James  ( Sake] ) Youngblood  Henderson  ’s  article  of 
the  same  title.  James  is  Research  Director  at  the  Native  Law  Cen  tre 
of  Canada. 

Justice  as  healing  is  an  old  tradition  in  Aboriginal  thought  and  society. 
Yet,  after  our  experiences  with  colonialism,  racism,  domination  and 
oppression,  we  have  returned  to  this  tradition  as  a foundation  for  con- 
temporary remedies.  Systematic  deprivation  of  the  Aboriginal  owner- 
ship of  land  and  resources,  wealth,  income,  as  well  as  our  culture, 
human  dignity  and  social  position  has  placed  difficult  demands  on  the 
traditional  values  and  rituals.  We  need  to  explore  in  their  totality  our 
visions  of  justice  as  healing.  We  need  to  evaluate  whether  existing  thera- 
peutic treatments  are  tools  of  assimilation  or  cultural  integrity.  We 
need  to  ponder  why  the  justice  system  refuses  to  treat  our  people  as 
fully  human,  choosing  instead  to  dehumanize  us  as  deviant  organisms 
or  sick  minds  that  need  rehabilitation.  We  have  to  consider  the  rela- 
tionship of  punishment  to  human  rights.  We  need  to  think  seriously 
about  replacing  criminal  law  with  tort  and  restitutionary  remedies  fa- 
miliar to  Aboriginal  values.  We  need  to  rethink  justice  from  our  tradi- 
tions. 

Our  visions  of  justice  as  healing  are  concerned  more  with  equitable 
processes  or  ceremonies  to  resolve  conflicts  rather  than  with 
substantive  rules.  When  Aboriginals  say  a certain  behaviour  or  rule  is 
wrong,  they  are  constructing  a cultural  vision  of  justice.  Our  vision  of 
justice  as  healing  recognizes  that  when  an  appropriate  healing  process 
is  clear  and  is  not  taken,  expressions  of  abhorrence  at  the  wrong  and 
a demand  for  justice  are  often  subtle  ways  of  tolerating  wrongs.  When 
we  look  for  visions  of  justice,  we  should  look  at  the  best  in  our  traditions 
of  raising  children,  rather  than  Eurocentric  books  on  justice.  While 
we  should  be  willing  to  dialogue  about  these  grand  systematic  European 
theories  of  justice  in  the  modern  society,  we  should  also  clarify  their 
failures  and  how  they  are  different  from  our  visions. 

We  need  to  acknowledge  and  affirm  our  worldview,  language, 
consciousness  and  order.  Our  vision  of  justice  as  healing  requires  us 
to  understand  the  importance  of  worldviews  or  landscapes  rather  than 
validate  a social  ontology  of  individualism.  Our  traditions  and  values 
emphasize  the  beauty  of  distinct  consciousness  and  orders.  We  should 
not  repress  them  for  formal  equality  with  our  oppressor’s  values.  We 
must  acknowledge  that  equal  treatment  under  the  law  arose  from  the 
idea  of  fairness,  an  idea  that  presupposes  differences.  If  everything 
were  the  same,  fairness  would  be  a moot  point.  Contemporary  notions 
of  equality  have  a difficult  time  acknowledging  and  affirming  the  right 
of  Aboriginal  people  to  be  different,  since  it  attempts  to  suppress  all 
differences  for  universal  pretence  of  equality.  Pretence  is  no  subsititute 
for  knowing  who  we  are;  only  the  value  of  having  an  authentic  identity 
and  learning  how  our  traditional  values  can  begin  the  process  of  healing 
us  is  more  important  than  validating  alien  ideas  of  justice.  • 

The  offender  is  not  born  in  the  Indian- 
the  Indian  is  born  into  a system  which 
offends. . . .The  justice  system  thrives  in  tins 
country,  and  the  commodity  that  provides 
the  fuel  is  Indian  people.” 

-Chief  Louis  Stevenson,  Manitoba  Aboriginal  Justice 
Inquiry,  1988. 
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by  Gene  Ouellette 


The  residential  school  is  an  interesting  issue  particularly  for  me  since  it  has 

had  such  an  impact  not  only  on  my  life  but  on  everyone  that  I care 
about.  My  mother  had  gone  to  residential  school  in  Saskatchewan.  Up 
until  last  Christmas  she  disclosed  to  me  a small  portion  of  the  suffering 
she  endured  while  attending  school  in  her  primary  years.  We  were 
driving  back  from  town  after  Christmas  shopping  in  the  afternoon, 
when  she  asked  me,  “Gene,  you  work  in  justice,  don’t  you?”  I 
responded,  “Yeah,"  then  immediately  she  asked  me  how  to  file  for  a 
claim.  I was  totally  shocked  but  not  surprised.  Right  then  and  there  I 
wanted  to  say,  HAH  I knew  it  all  along.  But  I bit  my  tongue  and  told  her 
that  I knew  people  that  would  be  able  to  assist  her  in  her  healing  journey. 
I have  seen  too  much,  having  witnessed  my  mother  in  ways  a kid  should 
not.  All  my  life  I wondered  why  she  did  what  she  did  and  why  she  was 
the  way  she  was.  I knew  that  I was  not  the  one  to  blame  and  figured 
that  she  has  to  work  on  her  own  feelings  and  issues. 

After  her  brief  disclosure,  the  car  kind  of  went  back  to  silence.  I was 
too  overwhelmed  to  go  any  further.  I was  thinking  to  myself,  What  can 
I do  to  assist  my  own  mother?  Before  I went  to  Alberta  for  the  Christmas 
holidays  my  brothers  and  sisters  were  telling  me  that  my  mom  had 
started  to  drink  again  rather  heavily.  Prior  to  this  she  would  tie  one  on 
maybe  once  or  twice  a year,  which  wasn’t  too  bad.  I could  handle  that. 
However  they  said  that  almost  every  other  day  she  had  been  drinking. 
Well,  when  we  were  all  kids  there  was  not  much  that  we  could  do.  But 
now  that  we  are  all  adults  and  somewhat  professional  people,  what 
was  stopping  us  now?  When  my  mother  and  I got  home  I told  her  that 
she  had  to  get  some  professional  help  as  soon  as  possible.  It  didn't 
make  any  sense  to  me  to  cut  a wound  open,  throw  salt  on  it,  and  then 
walk  away.  I made  a few  calls  to  reliable  sources  back  in  Saskatchewan 
and  in  a matter  of  an  hour  we  had  come  up  with  a game  plan. 

There  was  a small  group  of  people  that  my  mother  felt  that  she  could 
confide  in  and  use  as  a support  group.  This  was  the  start  of  her  healing 
journey.  Within  the  next  couple  of  months  my  mother  would  phone  me 
when  she  was  intoxicated,  sobbing  over  the  telephone.  It  made  me  feel 
rather  helpless  that  there  was  nothing  that  I could  do  since  I was  in 
Saskatoon  and  she  was  in  Alberta.  So  I started  to  think  again  that  she 
needed  to  go  to  a treatment  centre  where  they  would  focus  on  the  real 
underlying  issues  why  people  drink.  She  had  checked  herself  into  an 
Edmonton  treatment  centre  with  the  assistance  of  counsellors  only 
after  her  drinking  was  getting  way  out  of  hand.  Before  she  had  checked 
herself  in  she  had  phoned  me  one  night  rather  intoxicated  and  I could 
not  even  recognize  the  voice.  It  was  as  if  I was  talking  to  a total  stranger. 
Within  the  next  couple  of  days  she  had  been  admitted.  It  is  a standard 
procedure  that  at  a treatment  centre  no  phone  calls  are  allowed  for 
the  first  10-14  days,  and  such  was  this  centre.  After  two  weeks  in  there 
my  mother  had  phoned  me  and  again  I could  not  even  recognize  her 
voice.  She  had  sounded  so  relaxed  and  content  with  herself  and  the 
world  that  surrounds  her.  I was  rather  exuberant  that  my  mother  was 
going  to  be  “healed.”  She  had  completed  her  28  day  treatment  and 
had  returned  home.  Talking  with  my  brothers  and  sisters  it  had 
appeared  to  me  that  they  were  looking  forward  to  my  mother’s  return. 
My  mother  had  been  doing  all  right  for  about  three  weeks  and  then 
she  had  started  drinking  again.  I realized  that  there  are  no  overnight 
miracles,  or  even  twenty-eight  day  miracles.  But  the  most  important 
thing  I realized  was  that  my  mother  had  started  her  journey. 

Today  she  is  still  drinking,  but  she  has  been  taking  initiatives  on  her 
own  to  tiy  to  come  to  terms  with  her  issues.  It  is  not  an  overnight 
reality  but  a journey  that  requires  lifetime  attention.  The  one  thing  that 
I told  her  is  that  I want  her  to  stick  around  to  see  her  grandchildren 
growing  up.  I know  how  important  it  is  for  grandchildren  to  know  and 
learn  from  their  grandparents. 

I felt  that  I had  to  tell  my  own  story  before  I could  start  talking  about 
other  issues  regarding  residential  schools.  The  dilemma  that  I had 
witnessed  is  both  negative  and  positive  feedback  coming  from 
residential  schools.  For  both  my  Granny  and  Mooshoom  had  attended 
the  very  same  school  that  my  mother  had  attended.  Now  for  them  it 
was  a total  positive  experience.  I remember  my  Granny  telling  me  what 


it  was  like.  When  she  turned  16  she  had  cried  because  she  had  to  leave 
the  school.  She  would  tell  me  what  the  nuns  had  taught  her  about 
everything  that  she  needed  to  know  to  become  a good  devoted  Roman 
Catholic  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  How  to  sew,  knit,  tend  to  gardens, 
cook,  clean,  and  look  after  a family.  My  Mooshoom  would  remember 
the  hard  work  ethics  that  were  passed  on  to  him  which  would  be  passed 
on  to  his  adult  years.  For  him  as  well  the  entire  experience  was 
something  positive.  I felt  a real  honour  when  my  Granny  and  Mooshoom 
would  tell  me  stories.  For  example  each  time  when  I was  staying  at 
their  place  and  there  was  a real  good  lightning  storm,  my  Granny  would 
go  for  the  Holy  Water  and  my  Mooshoom  would  go  for  the  braid  of 
Sweetgrass  as  they  made  their  way  around  the  house  smudging  and 
sprinkling  around  the  doorways  and  windows.  I had  a real  hard  time 
trying  to  comprehend  their  rationale  for  performing  as  such.  But  in 
the  bigger  scheme  of  life  it  all  makes  sense  to  me  in  my  world. 

If  the  problem  is  never  addressed  the 
cycle  will  continue,  and  we  as  a 
society  will  never  be  able  to  empower 
ourselves  to  the  same  extent  as  prior 
to  colonization. 

The  path  that  I have  chosen  for  myself  has  been  an  interesting  one  in 
the  sense  that  I feel  I have  been  exposed  to  all  good  and  bad.  It  is  what 
I do  with  that  knowledge  that  will  make  me  into  a complete  person.  Up 
until  the  last  two  years  prior  to  working  for  the  Foundation  I had  pretty 
much  gone  to  school.  I had  the  fortunate  experience  of  working  with 
an  organization  where  I was  responsible  to  facilitate  what  we  had  called 
Youth  Circles.  A lot  of  people  had  asked  me,  What  are  these  Youth 
Circles?  My  response  is  that  they  are  healing  circles;  we  would  focus 
on  the  real,  underlying  issues  of  why  people  do  what  they  do.  They 
could  be  described  as  talking  circles  as  well,  since  we  had  both  the 
victim  and  accused  sitting  within  the  circle  talking  about  the  incident 
and  why  we  were  having  such  a circle.  Some  might  even  describe  it  as 
being  a sentencing  circle,  because  there  would  be  conditions  imposed 
on  the  youth.  The  participants  sitting  in  would  be  the  facilitator,  victim 
and  their  support  group,  the  accused  and  their  support  group,  a 
community  representative,  and  observers.  The  foundation  of  the  circle 
would  be  the  Elder.  Even  at  an  early  age  I could  see  the  impact  of  inter- 
generational  abuse  stemming  from  Indian  residential  schools.  Within 
the  circle  the  support  group  for  the  accused  would  usually  be  their 
family,  and  more  times  than  not  the  youth  would  be  raised  within  a 
single-parent  family  with  the  mother  being  the  primary  caregiver.  The 
abuse  is  still  passed  on  to  the  generations  today  at  no  fault  of  their 
own.  A lot  of  times  the  youth  would  assume  the  responsibility  of  child 
rearing.  The  fault  stems  back  to  residential  schools,  where  our 
grandmothers  and  grandfathers  were  stripped  of  their  parenting  skills. 
They  were  not  loved,  cared  for,  nurtured,  or  shown  emotion.  They 
were  told  to  be  quiet,  not  to  cry,  what  to  do,  when  to  do  it,  and  how  to 
do  it.  This  stripped  away  all  of  our  values  and  beliefs  as  aboriginal 
people.  The  community  would  help  raise  one  child  and  these  days  we 
are  to  fend  for  ourselves. 

If  the  problem  is  never  addressed  the  cycle  will  continue  and  be  passed 
on  and  we  as  a society  will  never  be  able  to  empower  ourselves  to  the 
same  extent  as  we  were  empowered  prior  to  colonization.  When  we 
were  still  roaming  the  plains  living  a carefree  life,  it  was  a good  way  of 
life.  Unlike  today,  there  was  no  jealousy,  cheating,  hurting,  or  abusing. 
Then  the  missionaries  came  along  and  decided  that  it  all  should  be 
changed  and  that  we  should  live  the  way  they  want  us  to.  Everything 
that  we  were  ever  taught  could  be  thrown  out  the  window,  for  it  went 
against  everything  that  the  church  had  believed  in.  Stealing  children 
away  from  their  parents,  sending  them  miles  away  to  boarding  schools, 
cutting  their  sacred  hair,  cutting  up  all  of  their  belongings  - these  were 
not  ways  of  our  people. 

The  residential  school  system  had  impacted  our  culture  more  than 
anything  had  before,  and  my  guess  is  more  than  anything  will  in  the 
future.  For  over  a hundred  years  they  have  tried  and  tried  to  make  us 
become  like  them,  but  we  can’t.  No  matter  how  hard  they  have  tried  it 
seems  that  we  are  only  getting  stronger  as  a distinct  and  separate  culture. 
During  the  60s  the  residential  schools  were  still  going  strong  and  not 
much  had  changed  over  that  course  of  time.  The  government  knew 
they  had  to  try  something  else,  even  to  the  point  of  passing  “White 
Paper”  legislation  to  make  all  Indians  become  regular  productive 


members  of  society.  However  this  had  an  adverse  affect  on  the  entire 
country.  The  night  before  it  was  to  be  introduced  it  was  leaked  out  and 
First  Nations  across  the  country  had  to  become  united  and  make  a 
strong  stand.  That  is  exactly  what  had  happened;  it  made  us  become 
more  organized.  During  the  60s  the  Department  of  Social  Services 
started  literally  to  sell  off  Indian  children  to  the  U.S.  and  throughout 
the  world.  Literally  hundreds  of  kids  have  been  exported  out  to  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  the  world.  During  the  70s  the  government 
started  to  introduce  the  judicial  system,  coming  down  hard  on 
Aboriginal  people.  The  current  judicial  system  that  is  found  here  in 
Canada  is  taking  the  place  of  what  residential  schools  were  trying  to 
accomplish  in  the  previous  100  years  or  so.  They  are  taking  away  our 
brothers,  sons,  fathers,  uncles,  and  even  grandfathers.  It  is  hard  to 
function  as  families  when  such  an  instrumental  part  of  the  community 
is  gone.  Traditionally  the  men  were  the  ones  responsible  for  protection 
over  the  community  and  especially  their  children.  However  it  seems 
like  the  women  are  starting  to  become  the  true  warriors  of  this  day 
and  age,  raising  large  families  on  their  own  on  a very  stretched  income. 
Which  brings  another  conspiracy  that  I believe  the  government  has 
formed  -making  we  First  Nations  people  dependent  on  handouts,  much 
the  way  the  Indian  Act  made  us  dependent  and  restricted  us  in  so 
many  ways.  Some  have  accepted  the  challenge  of  overcoming  these 
things  and  have  surpassed  expectations,  but  far  too  many  still  rely  on 
their  family  allowance  and  monthly  welfare  cheque  to  provide  for  their 
families’  bare  essentials. 

One  analogy  I like  to  use  comes  from  the  Linn  Report,  which  was 
released  in  1994.  This  report  states  that  an  aboriginal  person  is  more 
likely  to  go  to  jail  than  to  graduate  from  high  school.  And  so,  the  young 
offender  facilities  are  becoming  like  elementary  schools,  the 
correctional  centres  are  becoming  like  high  schools,  and  the 
penitentiaries  are  becoming  like  universities.  Another  quote  from  the 
Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations  Chief  Bellegarde  is  that  we 
as  aboriginal  people  have  to  use  education  as  our  “white  buffalo.”  To 
me  this  is  very  significant,  since  it  was  told  by  our  Ancestors  that  when 
a white  buffalo  is  born  it  will  be  time  for  the  Red  Nation  throughout  the 
world  to  make  a strong  reemergence. 

During  the  80s  the  adoptions  were  happening  at  rather  alarming  rates, 
even  though  it  didn’t  make  sense  that  Aboriginal  children  would  be 
put  into  non-aboriginal  peoples’  homes.  Once  again  we  were  seen  as  a 
cash  surplus  for  a lot  of  these  homes.  The  more  kids  they  had  within 
their  homes  the  more  money  they  would  receive  from  the  government. 
Nowhere  in  the  agreements  did  it  stipulate  that  these  foster  homes 
could  do  whatever  they  desired  to  these  kids  that  were  less  fortunate. 
The  government  has  tried  to  implement  so  many  different  ways  to 
assimilate,  acculturate,  and  make  us  like  them,  but  we  have  resisted.  It 
is  only  a matter  of  time  before  we  make  a strong  stance  again  and  rise 
above.* 

Gene  Ouellette  is  a Programs  Review  Officer  at  the  Aboriginal 
Healing  Foundation 


A Poem,  Author  unknown, 

I cannot  ease  your  aching  heart, 

Nor  take  your  pain  away, 

But  let  me  stay  and  take  your  hand 
and  walk  with  you  today! 

I’ll  listen  when  you  need  to  talk; 

I’ll  wipe  away  your  tears 

I’ll  share  your  worries  when  they  come; 

I’ll  help  you  face  your  fears. 

I’m  here  and  I will  stand  by  you, 

Each  hill  you  have  to  climb, 

So  take  my  hand,  let’s  face  the  world; 

Live  one  day  at  a time! 

You’re  not  alone,  for  I’m  still  here. 

I'll  go  the  extra  mile, 

And  when  you  grief  is  easier, 

I’ll  help  you  learn  to  smile! 

- submitted  by  Natasha  Martin,  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation 
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The  Saskatchewan  Native  Theatre  Company  uses 
theatre  as  a healing  tool  that  provides  a non- 
threatening environment  by  which  our  stories 
of  truth  can  be  told.  The  healing  force  is  em- 
powering participants  in  the  program,  and  those 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  view  “The  truth 
hurts”  production  leave  with  a sense  of  amaze- 
ment and  comfort  that  their  story  is  not  unique 
to  them,  but  is  part  of  all  our  stories.  The  expe- 
rience is  truly  a part  of  the  healing  process. 

The  SNTC  recently  completed  the  first  Circle  of 
Voices  - Aboriginal  Youth  Theatre  Program  in 
Saskatoon.  The  Circle  of  Voices  is  a unique  cul- 
tural and  theatrical  experience  that  takes  ab- 
original youth  through  eight  weeks  of  intense 
theatrical  training  workshops  and  cultural  ex- 
periences. Aboriginal  professionals  in  theatre 
and  film  shared  their  expertise,  skills  and 
knowledge  in  areas  such  as  acting,  directing, 
script  writing,  voice,  movement,  music  and  mar- 
keting and  promotions. 

The  Truth  Hurts 


At  present  the  Tour  is  scheduled  for  February 
26th  to  April  15th  to  include  7 communities 
that  are  accessible  by  a majority  of  the 
Aboriginal  communities  in  Saskatchewan: 

Saskatoon  on  February  26th  through  March 
4th  Prince  Albert,  North  Battleford, 
Regina,  La  Ronge,  Meadow  Lake  and 
Yorkton  between  March  8th  and  April  29th, 
inclusive. 

A video  tape  of  The  Truth 
Hurts  is  available  from: 
V-Tapes 

401  Richmond  Street  West 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5V  3A8 


Building  a Nation  Life 
Skills  Training  Inc. 

“Healing yourself,  family,  community  and  nation” 

Building  a Nation  provides  access  to  traditional  healing 
practices  for  Aboriginal  people  living  in  the  city.  Our 
people  make  available  both  traditional  healing  practices 
and  mainstream  counselling  methods.  Building  a Nation  puts 
the  traditional  medicine  wheel  back  into  practice  again,  in  the 
lives  of  First  Nations  People. 

Building  a Nation  Inc.  is  a non-profit  agency  offering  counselling, 
life  skills  and  healing  as  part  of  its  services.  As  part  of  its  mandate 
to  support  Urban  youth  and  community  healing  initiatives, 
Building  a Nation  forged  a partnership  with  Circles  of  Voices, 
an  Aboriginal  Youth  Theatre  program  developed  by  the 
Saskatchewan  Native  Theatre  Company. 

The  Saskatchewan  Native  Theatre  Company 

Our  mission  is  to  develop  and  produce  performing  arts  initia- 
tives and  activities  that  educate  and  promote  the  richness  and 
diversity  of  Aboriginal  culture. 


needed  to  express  themselves  in  a respectful  and  creative  way. 

Cultural  iden  tity  and  the  m ulti -generational  effects  of 
residential  schools. 

The  culmination  of  Circle  of  Voices’  8-week  program  included 
a one-week  theatre  run  of  “The  Truth  Hurts.”  The  8 
performances  were  viewed  by  family,  friends,  community 
members  and  interested  groups.  The  script  was  written  by 
Deanne  Kasokeo,  a First  Nation  writer  from  Poundmaker 
reserve,  and  was  based  on  the  real  life  stories  of  the  participants. 
The  stories  relayed  messages  of  physical  and  sexual  abuse, 
loss  of  language  and  culture,  loss  of  identity,  racism, 
abandonment  and  foster  home  experiences.  The  theme  of  the 
program  was  cultural  identity  and  the  multi-generational  effects 
of  residential  schools. 

I learned  and  discovered  things  that 
have  helped  me  grow  spiritually, 
mentally  and  physically  I am  more 
culturally  aware  of  who  I am  and  what 
our  people  have  experienced. 


Aboriginal  Guest  Speakers  and  Workshops  and  theatre  games 
and  exercises,  I was  able  to  look  deep  into  myself  and  bring  out 
talents  I never  knew  I had. 

I will  always  be  connected  to  the  friends  I have  made  in  this 
program.  We  all  shared  our  own  stories  with  each  other,  some 
sad,  some  funny  and  some  angry.  I have  also  learned  the  true 
meaning  of  teamwork,  discipline,  punctuality,  consequences 
and,  more  importantly,  respect. 

I am  thankful  that  our  “Young”  voices  were  not  only  heard  but 
respected. 

I left  the  Circle  of  Voices  program  with  a better  understanding 
of  myself,  and  hope  to  pursue  an  acting  career  with  the  skills  I 
have  learned.” 

Daleen  Kay  Muskego 
Circle  of  Voices  1999 

Saskatchewan  Community  Tour  2000 

The  SNTC  is  bringing  The  Truth  Hurts  to  several  com- 
munities and  is  looking  for  sponsors  to  provide  support  in 
bringing  the  production  to  other 
communities. 


The  objectives  of  Circle  of  Voices  are  to: 

• Provide  a meaningful  and  culturally  appropriate  process 
so  that  Aboriginal  Youth  may  be  convened  to  be  creative 
within  the  healing  process. 

• To  create  a safe  and  comfortable  atmosphere  that  will  allow 
open  discussion  and  interaction  in  expressing  one’s  thoughts, 
feelings,  ideas  and  concerns  as  part  of  their  individual  healing 
path. 

• To  build  one’s  self-esteem  through  dramatic  arts. 

• To  introduce  professional  Aboriginal  role  models  as 
educators  who  will  encourage  and  teach  the  required  skills 
and  knowledge  in  all  areas  of  theatre  production. 

• To  produce  and  perform  a staged  rendition  of  their 
cooperative  efforts. 


“The  Truth  Hurts”  tells  the  stories  of  fourteen  Aboriginal  youth 
aged  12  to  23  in  coping  with  issues  of  family,  love,  identity,  racism 
and  abuse  in  relation  to  the  multigenerational  effects  of 
residential  schools.  “The  Truth  Hurts”  is  based  on  the  historical 
cycle  of  dysfunctional  families,  the  effect  on  youth  today,  and 
the  vision  for  future  generations.  The  play  was  written  by 
Poundmaker  First  Nation  Writer  Deanne  Kasokeo  and  directed 
by  Floyd  Favel  of  Poundmaker  First  Nation  and  Kennetch 
Charlette  of  Peter  Ballantyne  Cree  Nation. 

Theatre,  a vehicle  for  healing 

“What  I enjoyed  about  the  Circle  of  Voices  Program  is  leaving  it 
feeling  confident  and  better  about  myself.  I also  had  fun  in  the 
actual  drama  part  of  it,  although  the  opportunity  to  grow  in  so 
many  ways  was  given  to  us.  I learned  and  discovered  things  that 
have  helped  me  grow  spiritually,  mentally  and  physically.  I am 
more  culturally  aware  of  who  I am  and  what  our  people  have 
experienced. 


• To  provide  Aboriginal  Youth  with  the  tools  and  knowledge 


Through  the  Talking  Circles,  Smudging  and  Praying,  Professional 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A PROJECT 

MINWAASHIN  LODGE 


In  1 99 1 , a mainstream  shelter  for  abused  women  and  children  hired  a 
woman  from  the  Algonquin  Nation.  Within  that  year,  the  number  of 
aboriginal  women  who  sought  help  increased.  It  became  clear  that 
Aboriginal  women  felt  more  comfortable  with  services  when  another 
aboriginal  woman  was  available  to  provide  support. 

Today,  Minwaashin  Lodge  Aboriginal  Women’s  Support  Centre  is  in  full 
operation  and  provides  direct  services  to  promote  the  empowerment  and 
well-being  of  Aboriginal  Women  and  children  who  are  survivors  of  family 
violence,  by  offering  culturally  appropriate  services. 

The  Aboriginal  Women's  Support  Centre  is  a centre  of  Aboriginal  women 
of  many  different  nations  working  within  our  urban  community.  Through 
these  different  nations,  we  are  able  to  draw  on  positive  cultural  strengths 
carried  by  each  individual,  in  order  to  provide  the  best  service  to  our 
community. 

Minwaashin  Lodge  Aboriginal  Women’s  Support  Centre  is  a grassroots 
organisation  which  is  staffed  by  survivors  of  family  violence  and  volunteers 
from  diverse  cultures  and  backgrounds.  It  is  located  within  the  Centre 
and  has  been  created  for  Aboriginal  Women  and  children  who  wish  to 
use  the  Lodge  to  reclaim  Aboriginal  Identity  as  taught  by  their  Elders  and 
through  their  traditional  healing  practices.  Minwaashin  Lodge  is  also  a 
place  for  celebration  of  Aboriginal  culture  and  survival. 

A COLLABORATIVE  APPROACH 

Our  partnership  has  enabled  us  to  pool  our  expertise  and  resources, 
to  offer  improved  services  while  cutting  our  costs.  Because  as  partners 
we  do  not  have  to  compete,  to  resent  each  other,  to  judge  each  other, 
clients  feel free  to  come  to  any  of  us.  This  has  been  a real  key  to  help 
our  urban  community  to  start  working  together  more  closely. 

The  main focus  I like  to  highlight  is  that  by  working  together  as  partners 
we  are  in  fact  preventing  lateral  violence,  which  I think  can  not  only 
destroy  our  clients  and  our  communities  but  also  our  organisations. 
Our  partnership  allows  us  to  make  progress  on  our  healing  journey 
and  to  be  totally  focused  on  our  clients. 

-Colleen  Whiteduck,  Executive  Director,  Minwaashin  Lodge  Aboriginal 
Women’s  Support  Centre. 

STRENGTHENING  OUR  CIRCLE 

Strengthening  our  circle  is  a collaborative  approach  to  trauma  recovery 
from  three  partnering  organisations:  Minwaaashin  Lodge  (the  Aboriginal 
Women’s  Support  Centre,  or  AWSC,  which  serves  women  and  children), 
the  Wabano  Centre  for  Aboriginal  Healing  (which  services  families),  and 
the  Pinganodin  Men’s  Lodge.  These  three  organisations  have  a combined 
total  of  12  years  of  experience  in  providing  front  line  and  direct  intervention 
and  healing  services  to  women  and  youth  who  are  direct  or 
intergenerational  survivors  of  residential  school  abuse. 

The  project  team  consists  of  a partnering  steering  committee  including 
the  Youth  Service  Bureau,  Rape  Crisis  Centre,  and  Wabano  Health  Centre, 
and  a Healing  team  composed  of  Elders,  grandmothers,  trained  therapists, 
and  facilitators,  whose  responsibilities  are  as  follow: 

Steering  Committee:  To  insure  the  holistic  integrity,  community  and 
participants  accountability  and  successful  implementation  of  the  hohstic 
trauma  recovery  project. 

Healing  Team:  To  support  and  facilitate  the  healing,  wellness  and  holistic 
health  of  workshop  participants. 

MEETING  COMMUNITY  NEEDS 

The  project  was  developed  as  a direct  response  to  the  urgent  need 
expressed  by  Aboriginal  women  and  youth  for  a sustainable  and  proven 
Aboriginal-specific  healing  program.  To  this  extent,  the  three  partnering 
organisations  have  identified  an  immediate  need  for  a proven  hohstic 
healing  program  which  not  only  addresses  the  legacy  of  residential  school 
abuse  and  the  resulting  intergenerational  impact,  but  which  also  addresses 
the  current  realities  of  Aboriginal  women  and  youth  in  Ottawa-Carleton 
and  the  surrounding  region.  Currently,  the  region  of  Ottawa-Carleton  has 


the  fastest  growing  urban  population  of  Aboriginal  people  in  the  country. 
In  addition,  there  are  five  reserves  in  the  area  at  Akwesasne,  Kahnawake, 
Golden  Lake,  Maniwaki,  and  Kahnasatake.  Geographically,  our  community 
is  composed  of  Aboriginal  women,  children  and  families  from  urban, 
semi-remote  and  remote  communities.  Historically,  Aboriginal-specific 
healing  programs  in  the  region  have  been  limited  and  offered  in  isolation. 
This  isolation  has  contributed  to  a complete  lack  of  service  accessibility 
for  many  members  of  the  Aboriginal  community. 

Strengthening  our  circle  is  a demonstrated  approach  to  holistic  trauma 
recovery  which  offers  prevention,  intervention,  post-vention  and  individual 
living  sessions  to  both  direct  and  intergenerational  survivors  of  residential 
school  abuse.  The  project  is  offered  in  accordance  to  a traditional  healing 
model  which  encompasses  and  balances  contemporary  and  traditional 
therapeutic  healing  practices.  Specifically,  Strengthening  our  circle  will 
provide  two  one-week  healing  workshops  to  be  followed  by  a 12-week 
aftercare  program.  One-to-one  counselling  sessions  are  offered  during 
the  life  of  the  project. 

Five-day  trauma  recovery  workshop  for  women 

About  30  First  nations  (status  and  non  status),  Metis  and  Inuit 
grandmothers  and  women  who  are  direct  or  intergenerational  survivors 
of  the  residential  experience  are  able  to  participate  in  each  of  the  trauma 
recovery  workshops . 

Applicants  that  are  referred  to  the  Centre  are  assessed  according  to 
estabhshed  criteria,  and  are  interviewed  for  selection  and  intake.  Before 
each  workshop  the  Centre  organizes  sharing  circles  for  support  and 
information,  as  well  as  one-on-one  counselling  sessions  to  prepare  for 
workshops.  The  cost  of  the  workshop  is  estabhshed  according  to  a sliding 
scale  depending  on  income. 

The  workshops  themselves  are  in  the  form  of  an  intensive  5 -day  retreat  in 
a lodge  which  provides  24-hour  accomodation,  with  meals,  childcare, 
transportation,  etc.  This  way,  participants  can  focus  only  on  their  healing 
issues.  The  healing  team  is  composed  of  seven  support  and  resources 
persons:  one  Elder,  one  Grandmother,  three  trained  therapists/counsellors 
and  two  facilitators.  Ah  members  of  the  team  are  fully  qualified  and  have 
gone  through  the  trauma  recovery  workshop.  The  end  of  the  workshop  is 
marked  by  a graduation  ceremony,  during  which  participants  are  given  a 
certificate,  followed  by  a feast  celebration,  to  which  participants’  family 
and  friends  are  encouraged  to  attend. 

All  our  workshops  are  attended  by  our  Grandmothers.  Our 
Grandmothers  have  successfully  completed  years  of  training  with 
Elders  and  professionals  to  acqu  ire  the  skills  that  they  are  called  to 
use  here.  Beside  the  role  they  play  in  facilitating  workshops,  they 
conduct  sweats  and  ceremonies,  they  open  and  close  ceremonies , 
coming  out  ceremonies,  full  moon  ceremonies,  pipe  ceremonies.  The y 
have  become  residential  Abuse  survivors  Advocates  and  Elder  Abuse 
advocates.  AWSC  is  very  proud  of  our  Grandmothers,  who  are  very 
empo  wering  and  gen  tle  in  the  way  they  carry  their  wisdom. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  5th  assembly, 
Minwaaashin  Lodge 

Each  workshop  is  delivered  in  accordance  to  a demonstrated 
Aboriginal-specific  healing  model  which  balances  traditional  healing 
practices  and  contemporary  therapeutic  practices.  AWSC  trauma 
recovery  facilitators  use  the  focusing  therapeutic  approach. 

“I  am  very  proud  of  the  work  we  have  done  -and  are 
doing-  here.  We  received  funding  from  the  Aboriginal 
Healing  Foundation  to  facilitate  workshops  on  Trauma 
recover y.  We  managed  to  use  this  funding  to  do  not  two 
workshops,  but  three.  This  was  made  possible  because  we 
spend  money  very  sparingly,  nothing  fancy  here.  Clients 
feel  at  home,  this  is  the  most  important  thing.  They  need 
to  feel  welcome  and  at  ease.  Safety  is  a big  part,  and  we 
do  offer  aftercare.  ” 

-Colleen  Whiteduck. 


Minwaashin  Lodge 
Aboriginal  Women’s  Support  Centre 
Box  79105  262  Montreal  Road 
Vanier,  Ontario  K1L  1A1 
Contact:  Colleen  Whiteduck 

Colleen  Whiteduck  is  an  Algonquin  from  the  Quebec  Region.  She 
is  a graduate  of  the  Prairie  Region  Focusing  Centre  and  the 
Focusing  Institute  of  New  York.  She  holds  a B.S.W.  and  a Family 
Violence  Intervention  Certificate. 

Colleen  began  working  within  the  social  work  practice  in  1992.  In 
1993  she  founded  the  Aboriginal  Women’s  Support  Centre  (AWSC)  of 
Ottawa-Carleton.  In  1993-94  she  developed  an  aboriginal-specific 
curriculum  for  family  violence  counsellors  which  was  accredited  by 
CEGEP  Heritage  College  of  Ottawa-Carleton.  Colleen  spearheaded  this 
project  and  approximately  40  students  graduated  with  certificates  and 
accreditation  to  enter  into  university. 

Colleen  is  presently  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Aboriginal  Women’s 
Support  Centre  (AWSC)  and  continues  to  develop  and  implement 
programs.  She  works  at  the  grassroots  and  offers  counselling  and 
workshops  that  meet  the  needs  of  aboriginal  clients.  She  has  assisted 
many  Native  and  Non-Native  women  along  their  healing  journey.  She 
is  committed  to  holistic  healing  and  continues  revitalisation  of  Native 
culture. 
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HEALING  WORLDS 

Connecting  Aboriginal  communities  - North,  South,  East 
and  West. 

The  world  over,  from  the  North,  South,  East  and  West,  Aboriginal 
peoples  have  begun  their  journey  towards  healing  and  wellness  and 
are,  through  this  process,  at  the  forefront  of  the  world  societies  healing 
and  renewal  movement.  Beginning  with  this  issue,  Healing  Words  will 
present  healing  ideas  and  share  facts,  stories  and  views  about  common 
issues  affecting  Aboriginal  people  as  the  result  of  residential  school 
systems  implemented  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  wealth  of  information  from  Aboriginal  individuals,  organisations, 
community  projects  and  programs  from  every  part  of  the  world  is 
unimaginable.  In  this  first  presentation,  Healing  Words  features 
healing  ideas  from  LaceWeb,  a family  and  community  healing  movement 
from  Australia  and  the  South  East  Asia  Pacific  Region. 

“The  communal  wellbeing  action  spread  throughout  this  material 
has  been  thousands  of  years  in  the  making  - passed  down  by 
indigenous , small  minority  and  interculturals  from  far  spread 
cultures.  New  stuff  merges.  Living  in  essential  harmony  with 
natural  process,  tribal  people  lived  for  thousands  of  years  with 
balance.  Eco-destruction  by  Homo  Rampant  calls forth  a cry  for  a 
return  to  balance.  Healing  action  IS  taking place.  Look  for  kindred 
spirits.  Link  with  them.  Share  what  ivorks.  Let  us  know  what  you 
are  doing  and  what  ivorks  for  you.  This  resource  may  provide  a 
rich field  of  possibilities for  you  to  play  a part  together  with  others.  ” 
-LaceWeb 

WHAT  IS  LaceWeb? 

Journeying  into  a wealth  of  nurturing  healing  ways 

Tapping  into  ancient  wisdoms 

Discovering  the  latest  understandings  of  the  mindbody 

Evolving  healing  network 

Enabling  Community  ways  for  healing  the  World 

Laceweb  is  an  informal  network  of  indigenous  and  intercultural  people 
who  use  self  help  action  to  heal  aspects  of  their  wellbeing.  This  informal 
network  has  been  evolving  throughout  the  SE  Asia  Pacific  region  since 
the  mid  1940’s.  A background  and  historical  timeline  is  contained  in 
the  Laceweb  Internet  Page  called  ‘Communal  Wavs  for  Healing  the 
World'. 


CULTURAL  HEALING  ACTION 

Cultural  Healing  Action  has  emerged  from  Vanuatu  and  other  Pacific 
Cultures  as  well  from  Australian  Aboriginal  people.  Contexts  are  set  up 
where  people  can  explore  aspects  of  the  own  wellbeing  together  with 
others  towards  enriching  wellbeing  in  family  and  community  life. 
Throughout  remote  areas  of  Northern  Australia  and  the  SE  Asia  Pacific 
region,  indigenous,  small  minority,  and  intercultural  people  have  a 
long  history  of  using  Cultural  Healing  Action  towards  fostering  and 
maintaining  all  aspects  of  wellbeing 

As  well,  it  is  a movement  for  intercultural  reconciliation  and  wellbeing. 
It  fosters  the  development  of  Quick  Response  Healing  Teams  to 
resolve  local  community  and  international  conflict.  It  provides  scope 
for  people  to  actively  engender  and  promote  values,  language,  practices, 
modes  of  action,  arts  and  other  aspects  of  a way  of  life  ( culture) . These 
in  turn  facilitate  social  emancipation,  intercultural  healing,  cultural 
justice,  as  well  as  social  and  environmental  wellbeing. 

Cultural  healing  action  may  run  for  less  than  an  hour  to  several  days 
(or  weeks) . People  may  be  involved  in  energetic  and  not  so  energetic 
games  and  activities.  Cultural  healing  action  tends  to  be  ‘wellbeing’ 
based  rather  than  ‘issue’  based,  although  issues  may  both  emerge  and 
be  resolved. 

The  arts  and  other  elements  of  culture  provide  opportunities  to  reflect 
on  everyday  social  structures  and  practices.  A description  of  some  of 
the  games  and  exercises  commonly  used  will  perhaps  present  a more 
concrete  idea  of  the  issue-posing  and  issue-resolving  process  that 
characterizes  people’s  cultural  healing  action. 


Participants  of  all  ages  may  explore  creative  and  artistic  ways  of 
examining  local  cultural  wellbeing  matters  that  concern  the  participants 
and  their  communities.  Generative  wellbeing  acts  may  result  in  many 
issues  ceasing  to  be. 

EXAMPLES  of  GENERATIVE  WELLBEING  ACTS: 

being  well  being  flexible  assuring  habitat 
assuring  food  assuring  land  assuring  clean 
water  good  housing  playful  healing  ways  having 
choice  fun  playfulness  sharing  joy  giving 
recognition,  mutual  supporting  sharing  what 
works  increasing  flexibility  resolving  issues  such 
as:  loneliness  fatigue  boredom  purposelessness 
violence  powerlessness  trauma  grief  sexual 
abuse  suicide  alcohol  abuse  drug  abuse 

Participants  may  create  short  plays,  songs  and  rhythms,  poems,  stories, 
dances,  murals  and  postcards,  and  other  materials  about  these  things. 
A strong  sense  of  group  and  community  bonding  may  develop  or  be 
strengthened.  Often  others  - friends  and  relatives  - may  join  in  towards 
the  finish  of  the  gatherings  to  experience  performances,  games,  and 
perhaps  an  exhibition  of  artistic  products.  Typically,  participants  have 
rarely,  if  ever,  participated  in  artistic  expression  before. 

SOME  OF  THE  PROCESSES 

Social  Mapping.  Participants  may  explore  the  function  of 
personal  and  community  maps  and  their  significant  features. 
They  may  construct  social  maps,  or  maps  of  their  community’s 
or  their  individual  concerns;  detailing  points  of  origin,  the 
destination,  the  landmarks  and  signposts,  etc.  -using  cut- 
outs, drawings,  and  found  objects.  The  creation  of  social  maps 
may  focus  on  producing  graphic  and  directional 
representations  of  individual  and  community  wellbeing 
aspirations,  ideal  situations,  and  possible  courses  to  take. 

Conflict  Studies.  Conflict  may  be  a motive  force  for  art  -as  in 
life.  Recognising  this,  in  some  contexts,  games  and  exercises 
exploring  the  various  kinds  of  conflict  may  make  up  a 
significant  portion  of  the  early  life  of  some  cultural  healing 
action.  Physical  conflict  may  be  explored  through  such  games 
which  illustrate  the  tension  that  may  evolve  if  force  is  used, 
particularly  to  oppose.  The  value  of  unified  action,  cooperative 
teamwork  and  therapeutic  mediating  ways  in  conflict  resolving 
situations  may  be  highlighted.  Contexts  may  be  rich  with 
possibilities  to  incorporate/embody  any  of  the  healing  ways 
you  know  and  those  included  in  this  page. 

IMAGE  THEATRE  AND  FORUM  THEATRE 

The  conflict  resolving  exercises  may  naturally  progress  to  image  theatre, 
a basic  device  used  in  enriching  wellbeing  for  issue  dissolving. 
Participants  often  divide  into  groups  of  at  least  five,  and  each  group 
devises  three  tableaux  (frozen  postures,  attitudes,  images  and  dialogue) 
depicting: 

the  present  state,  concern  or  conflict  situation 

the  transition  phases  - the  dynamics  of  change  evolving 

the  desired,  ideal  or  resolved  state 

Forum  theatre  builds  from  image  theatre.  The  situations 
presented  in  the  group  in  stages  can  now  be  developed  into  a 
more  fluid  dramatic  piece,  complete  with  movement,  sound, 
etc.  The  participants  (still  divided  into  groups)  develop  the 
piece  either  completely  (ie.,  an  aspect  of  wellbeing  is  enriched 
-a  concern  is  resolved)  or  up  to  a crisis  point  only.  Pieces  are 
then  performed  with  others  as  observers.  Members  of  this 
audience  stop  the  performance  any  time  a person  has  concerns 
about  what  is  being  presented.  During  the  replay,  people 
stopping  the  performance  do  not  to  talk  about  why  they  want 
to  change  something.  Rather  they  assume  the  role  of  the  actor 
concerned  or  simply  add  another  actor  in  the  drama.  The 
process  can  go  on  until  the  audience  agrees  that  the  performance 
offers  a rich  representation  of  the  wellbeing  enriching  process. 


If  the  performance  is  one  that  stops  at  a crisis  point,  the  audience 
supplies  a resolution  to  the  crisis.  Actors,  again  from  the  audience, 
may  rise  to  modify  the  piece.  At  the  veiy  end  of  these  processes,  a 
forum  may  be  held  with  eveiybody  present  involved  to  further  explore 
the  presentations.  Forum  theatre  thus  becomes  a process  for 
dismantling  the  alienation  between  actors  and  audience  typical  of  formal 
theatre.  It  also  may  serve  as  a rehearsal  for  action  in  the  real  conflict 
situations  represented  in  the  pieces  .The  healing  cultural  activities  and 
dynamic  ‘group  relating’  may  provide  corrective,  remedial  and 
generative  emotional  experiences  that  may  lead  to  personal  and  group 
concerns  actually  being  healed/resolved  during  the  process  of  exploring 
them.  At  the  same  time  participants  may  be  gaining  competencies  that 
they  may  use  in  the  future. 

Cultural  healing  action  may  enable  healing  potential  within  therapeutic 
space.  It  may  create  opportunities  for  exploring  inner  experience  and 
outer  reality,  exploring  the  space  between  ‘appears  to  be  real’  and 
‘experientially  real’  (ie.  what  is  felt  somatically,  or  in  the  body), 
enriching  the  capacity  of  ‘individual  self’  and  the  ‘collective  self,’  as 
healer/actor  in  experiencing  ‘safe  abandon,  surrendering  to  the 
unfolding  moment  and  catching  the  flow,  re-experiencing  early 
childhood  preplay  processes  of  embodiment,  projecting  and  role/ 
dramatic  play,  exploring  within  the  ‘personal  theatre’  of  the  individual 
and  community  and  creating  the  healing  theatre  of  the  group  as  a whole. 
The  above  processes  may  be  used  to  enrich  wellbeing  while  gaining 
the  requisite  skills  in  the  process. 

It  may  foster  the  development  of  Quick  Response  Healing  Teams  to 
resolve  local  community  and  international  conflict.  It  may  provide  scope 
for  people  to  actively  engender  and  promote  values,  language,  practices, 
modes  of  action,  arts  and  other  aspects  of  a way  of  life  ( culture) . These 
in  turn  may  enable  social  emancipation,  intercultural  healing,  cultural 
justice,  as  well  as  social  and  environmental  wellbeing. 

Every  artistic  aspect  of  a culture  (a  way  of  life)  may  be  used  for  nurturing 
healing: 

music  drumming,  percussion  and  body 
percussion  dance  drama  and  spontaneous 
drama  chanting  play  and  games  clowning 
aromas  circus  singing,  chanting,  toning, 
humming  and  vocalising  theatre  adventure 
challenges  spontaneous  choir  visual  arts 
sculpture  carving  and  moulding  story  telling 
literature  creative  writing  drawing  painting 
poetry  group  dynamics 

Healing  Cultural  Action  in  general  terms  involves  actively  fostering  and 
sustaining  cultural  wellbeing.  It  fosters  people  extending  their  own 
culture  as  a balance  to  other  cultures  that  may  be  dominant,  elitist  and 
oppressive. 

LaceWeb:  http://www.green.net.au/laceweb.  For  a list  of  other 
resources  or  references,  or  if  you  have  ideas  or  questions,  please 
contact  Healing  Words,  Communications  Department,  AHF,  at  1- 
888-725-8886.* 


Healing  Words 


is  interested  in  your  articles,  fiction,  poetry, 
photographs,  questions  and  comments.  Please 
send  any  material  to  The  Editors,  Healing 
Words,  The  Aboriginal  Healing  foundation,  75 
Albert  Street,  Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  5E7.  We 
also  accept  faxes  at  (613)  237-4442  and  email  at 
programs@ahf.ca. 
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Proposal  Development 
Workshops 

The  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  (AHF)  is  facilitating  Two-Day  Proposal  Development 
Workshops  to  assist  those  interested  in  developing  and  submitting  proposals  to  the  AHF. 
Participants  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  work  on  their  proposals  during  the  workshop. 

The  workshop  will  review  and  discuss  the  following  components  of  the  Application  Process: 

What  the  Foundation  will  fund 
How  to  complete  an  Application  Form 
Deadline  Dates  and 
Application  Review  Process. 

Workshops  will  be  facilitated  for  multi-organization/Band/community  groups.  Single 
Bands/communities/organizations  are  not  eligible.  Where  possible,  partnerships  will  be 
developed  with  the  Foundation  to  jointly  share  the  coordination  of  the  workshop.  The 
Foundation  will  provide  the  documents  (Handbook  2nd  Edition,  application  forms, 
evaluation  forms,  etc.)  and  other  materials  for  the  workshops. 

To  request  a Proposal  Development  Workshop 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  option,  please  fax,  mail  or  email  a letter  of  request  to  the 
Foundation  that  details  a suggested  date,  location  and  an  estimate  of  groups  who  may 
want  to  attend. 

Funded  Project  Evaluations 

This  is  a reminder  to  funded  Projects  to  review  the  reporting  and  evaluation  requirements  in  their  contribution 
agreements.  Note  that  these  requirements  must  be  completed  before  submitting  new  proposals  for  year  2 
funding.  An  Evaluation  Framework  will  be  provided  to  funded  projects  by  the  Foundation  to  ensure  that  all 
information  requirements  are  met.  All  funded  projects  will  receive  this  information  by  mail  depending  on 
when  their  project  end  date  is. 

If  you  would  like  to  be  in  the  AHF  database,  please  fill  in  this  form  and 
return  it  to  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation,  Suite  801,  75  Albert  Street, 
Ottawa  Ontario,  KIP  5E7.  You  may  also  fax  it  to  (613)  237-4442. 


PROGRAM  INFORMATION 

COMMON  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PROGRAM  HANDBOOK 
For  the  Month  of  January  2000 


The  following  common  questions  were  received  in  Program  Information  on  the  Handbook: 

• Clarify  the  difference  between  community  support  letters  and  linkage  letters. 

Support  letters  are  from  those  community  groups  and  agencies  who  have  some  awareness  of 
the  content  of  your  application  and  who  have  general  knowledge  of  your  concerns  and  are 
willing  to  support  your  efforts. 

Linkage  letters  may  be  from  an  organization  or  agency  who  will  work  with  you  to  meet  your 
project  goals  and  objectives.  Further  explanations  can  be  found  in  our  Program  Handbook 
on  pages  6 and  7 of  the  application  form  and  in  Appendix  A page  A2  at  the  back  of  the 
Handbook. 

• Can  we  use  last  year’s  letters  in  our  next  application? 

No.  The  letters  would  now  be  stale-dated.  All  of  the  letters  need  to  be  written  and  dated  no  more  than  3 
months  before  the  submission  date  for  project  funding.  For  example,  if  you  are  submitting  your  application 
for  the  February  25, 2000  deadline  then  your  letters  should  be  dated  no  earlier  than  November  25, 1999- 

Please  refer  to  Appendix  A in  the  Program  Handbook  under  ‘Link’  and  ‘Support’. 

• When  is  the  next  deadline? 

The  application  deadlines  for  this  year  are  February  25  and  August  25,  2000.  For  next  year 
they  are  February  23  and  August  31,  2001.  Please  refer  to  pages  25  and  42  in  our  Program 
Handbook. 

• How  can  we  get  a Proposal  Development  Workshop  in  our  area? 

To  request  a workshop,  or  to  obtain  further  workshop  information,  you  can  fax  or  send  a 
letter  of  request  to  Sharon  Clarke,  the  Community  Support  Manager.  (The  Program  Information 
Team  will  then  advise  the  caller  of  the  nearest  workshop  from  the  list  of  workshops  from 
Community  Support.) 

• Clarifications  requested  on  who  should  be  the  official  sponsor  for  a community  group  or  social 
service  group? 

If  your  group  or  organization  has  not  been  incorporated  for  a least  a year  then  you  will  need 
to  find  a sponsor  for  your  project.  The  sponsor  can  be,  but  is  not  limited  to,  your  Chief  and 
Council  or  your  local  Metis  or  Inuit  authority.  Further  explanation  on  sponsorship  can  be 
found  in  Appendix  2 page  29  of  the  application  for  project  funding  at  the  back  of  our  Program 
Handbook. 

-Karen  Jacobs-Williams , Programs  Information  Manager 

February  8,  2000 


Name: 

Title: 

Organisation: 

Address: 

Telephone: 

Fax: 

Email: 

Language(s) : 

Affiliation (s)  (please  circle  relevant  item  or  items): 
Metis  Inuk  Urban  Non-status  First  Nation 
Where  did  you  hear  about  the  Foundation? 
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REMEMBERING 

We  all  have  childhood  memories. 

My  grandfather  wrote  in  his  autobiography,  I,  NULIGAK: 

“I,  Nuligak,  will  tell  you  a story.  It  is  the  story  of  what  has  happened 

to  me  in  my  life,  all  my  adventures,  many  of  them  forever  graven  in  my  memory.” 

I am  grateful  to  my  late  grandfather  for  writing  his  story. 

I,  too,  Nuligak’s  grandson,  will  tell  you  a story.  It  is  a story  of  what 
happened  to  me  at  residential  school. 

This  story  is  told  in  the  image  of  the  cover  of  the  Aboriginal  Healing 
Foundation  handbook,  2nd  Edition. 

Although  this  is  a personal  rendition  of  my  experience,  I believe  the  image 
portrays  the  feeling  of  most  who  survived  the  residential  school  system. 

There  are  no  more  residential  schools.  This  does  not  mean  they  are  forgotten. 
Like  most  who  survived,  I have  memories:  many  of  them  forever  graven  in  my 
memory. 

-Angus  Cockney 
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SUBMISSION  OF 
MANUSCRIPTS: 

You  may  submit  your  articles  or  other  contributions  by  fax,  hard  copy, 
or  diskette  (Wordperfect  or  MSWord) . 

Fax:  613-237-4442 
Address:  The  Editor,  Healing  Words 
75  Albert  Street  Suite  801 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
KIP  5E7 

Email:  grobelin@ahf.ca  or  wspear@ahf.ca 

Please  send  photos  by  email  in  JPEG  or  TIF  format  or  by  regular  mail. 
Please  note  that  the  AHF  is  not  responsible  for  the  loss  or  damage  of 
material  sent  by  mail. 

Include  a very  short  biographical  statement  (your  name,  what  you  do) 
along  with  your  full  address  (or  the  address  of  your  organization), 
phone  number,  fax  number,  e-mail. 

The  AHF  does  not  pay  for  articles  published  in  Heali  ng  Words  but 
provides  authors/contributors  with  copies  of  the  newsletter  to  reach 
target  audiences. 

•The  views  and  opinions  expressed  in  articles  submitted  by  authors  do 
not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  AHF. 

■There  is  no  set  length  for  manuscripts,  but  shorter  is  usually  better. 
All  submitted  articles  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  editorial  team 
for  acceptance.  The  AHF  reserves  the  right  to  edit  accepted  manuscript 
for  length  and  editorial  style. 

•Articles  are  accepted  on  a rolling  basis  for  future  issues.  The  AHF 
reserves  its  right  to  accept  or  refuse  articles  submitted  for  publication. 
We  reserve  the  right  to  delete  unacceptable  language  and  edit  for 
grammar,  punctuation  and  spelling. 

The  purpose  of  Heali  ng  Words  is  to  be  an  instrument  for  honouring 
the  Foundation’s  commitments  to  survivors,  their  descendants,  and  to 
their  communities.  It  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  we  demonstrate 
our  respect  for  the  agreements  the  Foundation  has  signed.  It  is  also  a 
vehicle  for  supporting  the  Mission,  Vision  and  objectives  of  the  Ab- 
original Healing  Foundation  as  well  as  the  goals  of  the  Aboriginal  Healing 
Foundation’s  Communications  Strategy. 

Use  of  the  name  “Aboriginal  Healing 
Foundation” 

The  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  is  the  only  organiza- 
tion incorporated  under  this  name  in  Canada.  The  Aborigi- 
nal Healing  Foundation  does  not  endorse  or  fund  projects 
other  than  those  submitted  and  approved  in  conformity 
with  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  application  pro- 
cess. If  you  have  questions  about  someone  who  claims  to 
represent  or  be  endorsed  by  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foun- 
dation, please  contact  the  Foundation’s  office  in  Ottawa. 


Lorraine  de  Repentigny  and  Natasha  Martin  in  the  Foundation 's  mailroom 
on  the  day  of  the  first  proposal  deadline,  15  January  1999- 


HEALING  CENTRES 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Aboriginal  Healing 
Foundation  have  changed  the  Healing  Centre  program 
theme  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  survivors,  their  fami- 
lies, and  desecendants. 

The  Foundation  is  obtaining  expert  opinions  to  de- 
velop a broad  model  for  Healing  Centre  programs. 
When  the  model  is  complete,  the  Board  will  ask  for 
proposals  from  communities  and  organizations  where 
the  need  is  greatest.  The  model  will  then  serve  as  a 
basis  for  proposals. 

This  change  is  intended  to  provide  safety  measures 
that  will  protect  everyone  involved  in  healing.  Also, 
proposals  funded  will  likely  be  from  regions  which 
do  not  have  healing  centres. 

We  will  shortly  post  information  about  Healing  Centre 
proposals  on  our  website  (www.ahf.ca) . You  can  also 
contact  our  Information  Officers  at  1-888-725-8886. 


Words 


A quarterly  publication  of  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation 
75  Albert  Street  Suite  801, 

Ottawa,  Ontario  K1P5E7 
(613)  237-4441  (Ottawa) 

(888)  725-8886  (Toll-free) 

(613)  237-4442  (Fax) 
programs@ahf.ca  (Email) 
www.ahf.ca  (Internet) 

Reaching  Us 

The  Foundation ’s  staff  members  are  here  to  help  you.  Please  call 
if  we  can  be  of service. 

Executive  Offices 

Mike  DeGagne,  Executive  Director 
Linda  Cote,  Executive  Assistant 
Extension  236 

Programs 

Yvonne  Boyer,  Director 
Pamela  Lussier,  Assistant  to  Director 
Extension  223 

Finance 

Ernie  Daniels,  Director 
Leanne  Nagle,  Assistant  to  Director 
Extension  261 

Research 

Gail  Valaskakis,  Director 
Jackie  Brennan,  Assistant  to  Director 
Extension  306 

Communications 

Kanatiio  (Alien  Gabriel),  Director 
Marilyn  Mclvor,  Assistant  to  Director 
Extension  245 


IN  OUR  NEXT  ISSUE 

Healing  Words  will  continue,  with  your  help,  to  explore 
other  aspects  of  the  vast  theme  of  Aboriginal  justice  and 
healing  as  it  applies  to  Aboriginal  healing  projects  and 
programs.  In  our  next  issue,  we  will  explore  other  meth- 
ods of  restorative  justice  which  can  be  useful  for  healing 
projects  or  program  development.  Your  comments,  ideas 
and  suggestions  are  most  welcome. 

We  will  continue  to  highlight  healing  ideas  and  will  look  at 
some  traditional  approaches  adopted  by  some  of  the  AHF 
funded  programs. 

We  cannot  print  all  the  references  and  resources  material 
used  for  the  articles,  but  we  can  provide  them  to  you  on 
demand. 

We  will  connect  with  other  Aboriginal  People  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  learn  their  stories  and  let  them  tell  us  how 
they  are  walking  on  the  path  of  healing  and  reconciliation. 

We  will  let  Canadians  tell  us  how  they  are  walking  with  us 
on  the  path  of  reconciliation  and  how  they  are  playing  their 
part  in  reestablishing  truth  to  history. 

We  have  regrouped  some  references  about  the  articles  in 
the  same  place  on  the  newsletter,  to  enable  you  to  cut  them 
out.  Due  to  space  constraints,  this  is  a partial  list  only.  We 
can  provide  a more  comprehensive  list  to  you  on  demand. 
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« Nous  les  Indiens  vivons  dans  un  monde  de 
symboles  ou  le  spirituel  et  l’ordinaire  ne  font  qu'un. 
Pour  vous,  les  symboles  ne  sont  que  des  mots, 
un  langage  parle  et  ecrit. 

Pour  nous,  il  y a plus.  11  y a une  partie  de  la 
nature,  une  partie  de  nous-meme  - la  Terre,  le 
Soleil,  le  vent,  la  pluie,  les  pierres,  les  arbres, 
les  animaux,  tous  les  petits  insectes  comme  la 
fourmi  et  la  sauterelle. 

Nous  souhaitons  que  vous  compreniez  ces 
choses,  non  pas  avec  votre  fete  mais  avec  votre 
cceur  et  nous  nous  n’avons  pas  besoin  de  vous 
en  faire  comprendre  plus  pour  que  vous 
puissiez  en  saisir  la  signification.  » 


Nature  sauvage  - Une  source  de  guerison...  naturelle 


Les  cultures  et  modes  de  vie  des  Premieres  nations,  des  Metis 
et  des  limits  sont  enracines  dans  une  valeur  spirituelle 
fondamentale  et  commune:  le  lien  entre  la  creation  toute 
entiere  et  son  Createur.  La  Terre,  notre  Mere,  est  l’un  des 
dons  du  Createur.  Parfaitement  creee  pour  subvenir  aux 
besoins  de  toutes  ses  creatures  elle  est,  dans  son  etat 
naturel,  equilibree  et  saine. 

Le  cycle  des  maladies  et  des  desequilibres  destructeurs 
pour  les  etres  humains,  les  autres  etres  terrestres  et  notre 
terre  elle-meme,  a son  origine  dans  la  deconnexion  entre 
les  etres  humains  et  cette  force  vitale  et  equilibrante, 
source  de  bien-etre.  Les  peuples  autochtones  ont  ete 
deconnectes  de  cette  force  par  des  siecles  d’oppression, 
d’assimilation  culturelle  et  de  proscription  spirituelle  par 
une  culture  dominante. 

Aujourd’hui,  les  liens  entre  la  creation  et  son  Createur 
sont  au  coeur  du  mouvement  de  guerison  des 
communautes  autochtones.  Les  Ames,  qui  detiennent  les 
connaissances  traditionnelles  et  la  sagesse,  jouent  un  role 
central  dans  le  retablissement  de  ces  hens,  generateurs 
d’harmonie,  d’equilibre  et  de  bien-etre. 

La  croyance  traditionnelle  qui  declare  que  l’harmonie 
avec  la  nature  est  source  de  bien-etre  a ete  appropriee 
par  de  nombreuses  sciences  et  croyances  du  monde 
occidental.  L’Ecologie  profonde,  TEcopsychologie,  la 
Therapie  en  miheu  sauvage,  le  Bioregionalisme  sont 
quelques-uns  des  titres  modernes  occidentaux  qui 
chapeautent  les  approches  traditiomielles  des  autochtones 
pour  une  vie  equilibree. 

Ainsi,  I’un  des  principes  de  TEcopsychologie,  une 
branche  des  sciences  decrite  comme  etant  a ses  debuts, 


declare  ceci : la  Terre  est  une  systeme  vivant.  Les  etres 
humains  sont  fondamentalement  lies  d la  terre  et  avec 
tons  les  autres  creatures  vivantes.  Ni  les  problemes 
humains,  ni  les  problemes  de  la  terre  ne  pourront  etre 
resolus  sans  tenir pleinement  compte  de  ces  liens. 

Un  projet  de  retraite  en  milieu  sauvage 

Pour  aider  les  survivants  du  systeme  des  pensionnats  a 
guerir  en  retablissant  ces  hens  traditionnels  avec  leur 
Createur,  avec  eux-memes  et  avec  les  autres,  le  Conseil 
des  Montagnais  de  Natasquan  a elabore  et  mis  en  oeuvre 
un  projet  de  therapie  en  milieu  sauvage. 

Combinant  approches  traditionnelles  et  contemporaines, 
ce  projet-pilote  a permis  a un  groupe  de  survivants  et  de 
leurs  descendants  d’entreprendre  la  reconstruction  de 
leur  identite  et  de  guerir  certaines  de  leurs  blessures  en 
organisant  une  semaine  de  therapie  intensive  en  miheu 
sauvage 

Situe  sur  les  rives  dun  lac  situe  a 90  miles  au  nord  de 
Natasquan,  et  ne  pouvant  etre  atteint  que  par  avion,  le 
lieu  de  retraite  choisi  par  le  groupe  se  trouvait  au  coeur 
d'un  terrain  de  chasse  traditionnel.  Le  groupe  de 
participants,  compose  de  deux  couples  adultes  (30-40 
ans),  quatre  jeunes  adultes  (18-25  ans)  et  trois 
adolescents  etait  accompagne  dune  equipe  de  guerison 
formee  de  quatre  Aines (2  couples),  un  agent  PNLAADA, 
deux  psychologies,  un  travailleur  social  et  une  personne 
pour  aide  generate.  Pierre  St-Arnaud,  psychologue  et 
directeur  du  projet,  faisait  aussi  partie  de  Tequipe. 

Les  4 Aines  membres  de  Tequipe  de  guerison  font  partie 
d'un  groupe-ressource  de  huit  Aines  et  se  sont  portes 
volontaires  pour  ce  projet.  Les  autres  membres  du  groupe 
des  aines  participeront  a des  expeditions  ulterieures. 

Un  processus  d’invitation  au  public  et  de  selection  a partir 
d’une  liste  de  personnes  referees,  a permis  d’identifier 
le  groupe  de  participants,  dont  la  selection  finale  a ete 
effectuee  par  le  biais  d'une  entrevue,  suivie  d’une  session 
pour  expliquer  le  projet,  presenter  Tequipe  de  guerison, 
et  confirmer  Tengagement  des  participants. 

Approche  traditionelle  et  contemporame 


Le  modele  therapeutique  congu  pour  ce  projet  combine 
un  approche  de  guerison  traditionelle  avec  une  approche 
therapeutique  professionnelle  contemporaine 

« L' experience  a ete  enormement  satisfaisante  et 
memorable  pour  tous  les  membres  de  Tequipe  de 
guerison.  Je  peux  meme  dire  que  pendant  cette  retraite 
nous  avons  vecu  un  moment  extraordinaire,  un  moment 
de  veritable  communion  entre  les  therapeutes  et  les 
Aines  »,  dit  Pierre  St-Arnaud,  Directeur  du  projet. 

Ce  modele  etablissait  deux  zones  distinctes  d’autorite  : 
les  Aines  etaient  responsables  de  la  partie  spirituelle  et 
du  partage  des  enseignements,  tandis  que  les 
psychologues  etaient  responsables  du  processus 
therapeutique.  Bien  que  leurs  contributions  etaient 
differentes,  les  Aines  et  les  therapeutes  ont  travaille 
comme  une  seule  equipe,  approfondissant  leur  relation 
en  participant  ensemble  a des  rencontres  et  des  sessions 
de  partage  quotidiennes.  Grace  aux  activites  spirituelles 
traditionnelles  et  aux  seances  de  therapie  offertes 
individuellement  ou  en  groupe,  les  participants  ont  pu 
progresser  sur  le  chemin  de  leur  guerison. 

Au  debut,  les  participants  ont  organise  chacun  leur 
journee  selon  leurs  propres  desirs  (sauf  pour  les  activites 
de  groupe) , mais  apres  quelques  jours,  ils  ont  decide 
d’un  commun  accord  it  prendre  le  repas  de  midi  ensemble 
dans  la  cabane  au  bord  du  lac.  Les  organisateurs  du  projet 
avaient  apporte  assez  de  provisions  pour  suplementer 
cedes  des  participants.  Au  cours  de  chaque  journee, 
Toccasion  etait  offerte  a chaque  participant  d’equilibrer 
ses  interactions  avec  les  autres  membres  du  groupe  et 
son  travail  de  guerison  personnels,  ses  periodes  de 
solitude  et  ses  periodes  de  participation  sociale. 

Le  but  de  cette  retraite  n'etait  pas  de  guerir  a travers  une 
experience  de  survie  en  miheu  sauvage,  et  les  conditions 
meteorologiques  n’etaient  pas  propices  a la  chasse 
comme  moyen  d’obtenir  de  la  nourriture.  Quelques 
participants  sont  cependant  alles  a la  peche  a plusieurs 
occasions. 
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Message  du  President,  Georges  Erasmus 


Deuxieme  cycle  d’ allocation  de  fonds  : 
extrait  du  discours  du  4 novembre  1999 


J’ai  le  grand  plaisir,  de  la  part  de  la  Fondation 
autochtone  de  guerison,  de  vous  presenter  la 
nouvelle  edition  de  notre  Guide  du  programme.  Vous 
y trouverez  a Finterieur  des  renseignements  sur  les 
criteres  de  financement  ainsi  que  des  informations 
detaillees  sur  les  processus  de  demande  de 
financement  et  d’examen  de  propositions  que  nous 
avons  raffines.  Cette  version  revisee  du  Guide  est  le 
resultat  des  suggestions  et  commentaires  qui  nous 
ont  ete  transmis  au  cours  de  l’annee. 

Nous  remercions  tous  ceux  et  cedes  qui  ont 
participe  au  travail  de  la  Fondation:  les  Aines,  les 
Survivants,  les  membres  du  Comite  externe 
d’examen  du  merite,  les  anciens  membres  du 
Conseil  d’administration  et  les  membres  du 
personnel  de  la  FAG.  Votre  devouement  est  apprecie 
et  se  reflete  dans  le  nouveau  Guide. 

Nous  remercions  aussi  les  representants  officiels 
des  divers  departements  du  gouvernement  du 
Canada  qui  ont  collabore  a l’etablissement  de  la 
Fondation. 

11  est  opportun,  au  moment  meme  ou  nous  langons 
notre  second  appel  de  propositions  ainsi  que  notre 
Guide  revise  du  programme,  d’examiner  ce  que 
nous  avons  fait  de  bien  et  ce  que  nous  avons 
l'intention  de  continuer  a ameliorer.  Nous  avons 
beaucoup  appris  durant  le  premier  cycle 
d’allocation  de  fonds,  et  nous  nous  rappelons  ce 
que  les  survivants  nous  ont  dit. 

La  mission  de  la  Fondation  est  d’appuyer  les 
peuples  autochtones  et  de  les  encourager  a 
concevoir,  developper  et  renforcer  des  demarches 
de  guerison  durables  qui  s’attaquent  aux  effets  des 
abus  sexuels  et  physiques  subis  dans  les 
pensionnats,  y compris  les  repercussions 
intergenerationnelles. 

L’heure  est  venue  de  renouveller  cette  mission, 
les  survivants  nous  ont  demande  de  distribuer  les 
fonds  qui  nous  ont  ete  confies  le  plus  rapidement 
possible.  Ils  nous  ont  aussi  fait  part  de  leur  volonte 
avoir  ces  fonds  engages  dans  des  projets  de  qualite, 
qui  auront  la  meilleure  chance  de  reussir. 

Ceci  signifie  que  nous  avons  du  dire  plus  souvent 
«non»  que  «oui». 

Notre  nouveau  Guide  du  programme  nous  a 
permis  de  concentrer  nos  efforts  sur  les  besoins 
des  communautes  et  des  organisations  en  matiere 
de  developpement  de  propositions.  Notre  aide  les 
aidera  a mettre  sur  pied  des  projets  solides,  bien 
planifies,  qui  repondront  efficacement  aux  besoins 
des  survivants. 

Jusqu’a  maintenant,  le  Conseil  d’administration  de 
la  Fondation  a recommande  l’allocation  de 
cinquante  millions  de  dollars  pour  des  pro  jets 
couvrant  tous  les  themes. 

En  examinant  les  gestes  que  nous  avons  poses  au 
cours  de  ce  premier  cycle,  nous  esperons  que  les 
alliances  et  partenariats  que  vous  avez  forges  par  le 
biais  des  projets  finances  par  la  Fondation 
demeureront  des  liens  positifs  et  durables. 

Nous  continuerons  a aller  de  l’avant,  en 
consultation  constante  avec  les  communautes 
autochtones,  afin  de  rechercher  avec  eux  les 
meilleurs  moyens  d’utiliser  les  fonds  de  la  Fondation 
et  de  faire  avancer  le  processus  de  guerison. 

Nous  avons  fait  des  apprentissages  precieux  au 
cours  de  ce  premier  cycle  d’allocation  de  fonds.  Les 
gens  nous  ont  dit  que  les  dates-limites  leur  ont  cause 
des  problemes.  Ils  nous  ont  demande  de  faciliter 
les  interactions  entre  les  membres  du  personnel  de 
la  FAG  et  les  requerants.  Nous  savons  qu’il  nous  faut 


cibler  les  regions  de  grands  besoins  et  qui  sont  prives 
de  services. 

Par  dessus  tout,  nous  devons  etre  transparents  et 
rendre  compte  de  tous  nos  gestes.  C’est  pourquoi 
nous  presentons  regulierement-et  nous  continuer- 
ons de  le  faire-les  rapports  de  nos  activites  aux 
organisations  autochtones  nationales,  au 
gouvernement  et  au  public  canadien. 

Nous  avons  tenu  des  Assemblies  regionales  a 
travers  tout  le  Canada.  Nous  avons  aussi  publie  un 
rapport  annuel  contenant  des  informations  detaillees 
sur  les  activites  de  la  Fondation,  des  etats  financiers 
verifies,  et  un  descriptif  sommaire  des  projets 
finances. 

Je  veux  vous  assurer  que  nous  vous  avons  ecoute, 
que  nous  avons  entendu  vos  frustrations  et  vos 
inquietudes,  et  que  nous  avons  pris  les  mesures  pour 
y repondre.  Nous  apprenons  chaque  jour  a 
ameliorer  notre  processus  de  financement  afin  de 
le  rendre  plus  accessible. 

J’aimerais  soufigner  que  les  participants  dont  la 
proposition  a ete  refusee  une  premiere  fois  ne 
doivent  pas  se  decourager.  Nous  allons  travailler  avec 
vous  pour  que  vous  puissiez  ameliorer  votre 
proposition  et  la  soununetre  de  nouveau. 

Rappelez-vous  que  la  Fondation  lancera  plusieurs 
appels  de  propositions  au  cours  de  son  cycle  de  vie. 
Ceci  permettra  a chacun  de  soumettre  une 
proposition.  Nous  aiderons  ceux  qui  desirent 
soumettre  une  deuxieme  fois  leur  proposition,  afin 
que  celle-ci  ait  plus  de  chance  de  recevoir  un 
financement. 

Certaines  personnes  nous  ont  exprime  leur 
inquietude : ils  sont  d’avis  que  nous  avons  «reinvente 
la  roue  » dans  notre  Guide.  Ce  n’est  pas  le  cas.  Nous 
avons  raffine  le  processus  de  financement,  en 
reponse  aux  suggestions  que  les  communautes 
autochtones  nous  ont  faites. 

Afin  d’accelerer  le  processus  d’examen  et 
devaluation  des  propositions,  nous  allons 
commencer  a les  evaluer  des  qu’elles  arrivent  dans 
nos  bureaux,  plutot  que  d’attendre  les  dates  limites 
avant  de  le  faire. 

Nous  mettrons  davantage  de  ressources  a la 
disposition  des  gens  de  la  base,  par  le  biais  de  nos 
coordonnateurs  de  soutien  communautaire. 

En  conclusion,  j’aimerais  vous  rassurer  une 
nouvelle  fois : nous  sommes  fermement  engages  a 
investir  de  maniere  strategique  les  fonds  limites  qui 
nous  ont  ete  confies.  Nous  continuerons  a ameliorer 
notre  capacite  a aider  les  Autochtones  a se  prendre 
en  charge.  Nous  promulguerons  les  connaissances 
qui  existent  sur  les  impacts  du  systeme  des 
pensionnats.  Nous  travaillerons  a mobiliser  le 
soutien  des  autres  Canadiens  et  a les  encourager  a 
s’avancer  avec  nous  sur  la  voie  de  la  reconciliation. 

Dans  notre  vision  d’avenir,  ceux  qui  ont  ete  affectes 
par  les  abus  sexuels  et  physiques  subis  dans  les 
pensionnats  ont  confronts  les  experiences 
traumatisantes  qu’ils  ont  vecu  et  ont  gueri  une  grande 
partie  de  leurs  blessures.  Ils  ont  brise  le  cycle  des 
abus  et  ont  developpe,  de  maniere  significative,  leurs 
capacites  au  niveau  individuel,  familial, 
communautaire  et  national,  jetant  ainsi  les  bases 
d’un  plus  grand  bien-etre  pour  eux-memes  et  les 
generations  futures. 

Masi  (Merci). 


Georges  Erasmus.  President  FAG 


Mike  DeGagne.  Directeur  general  FAG 


Premiers  pas  m’offre  1'occasion  de  jeter  un  regard 
sur  ce  que  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison 
a accompli  au  cours  de  cette  derniere  annee  et 
d’anticiper  avec  plaisir  les  nouvelles  initiatives  que  nous 
mettrons  en  oeuvre  pour  tou jours  mieux  servir  les 
survivants  des  pensionnats  et  leurs  enfants. 

L’ accord  de  financement  qui  guide  la  FAG  lui  donne 
une  annee  pour  mettre  ses  structures  de  fonctionnement 
en  place  et  quatre  annees  pour  distribuer  ou  pour 
engager  les  fonds  qui  lui  ont  ete  confies.  Au  cours  de 
notre  premiere  annee  d’existence,  qui  a debutee  en  avril 
1998,  le  Conseil  des  fondateurs  a travaille  a etablir  la 
Fondation  sur  des  bases  solides.  Ils  ont  organise  une 
conference  des  Survivants  des  pensionnats,  source  des 
conseils  et  de  la  sagesse  qui  inspirent  et  orientent 
aujourd'hui  le  travad  de  la  Fondation.  Nous  avons  aussi, 
au  cours  de  cette  meme  periode,  etabli  un  bureau, 
recrute  et  embauche  du  personnel  et  amorce  le 
processus  d'appel  de  propositions. 

A la  fin  de  cette  annee  preparatoire,  la  FAG  avait 
recrute  un  petit  noyau  d’employes  qui  assumait  le 
travail  relie  a Fadministration  des  propositions  de  ce 
premier  cycle. 

Je  peux  aujourd’hui  faire  une  retrospective  des 
progres  accomplis  au  cours  de  notre  deuxieme  annee. 
Ce  qui  etait  au  tout  debut  un  simple  easier  postal  est 
devenu  une  organisation  de  cinquante  employes,  qui 
repondent  a vos  appels,  administrent  et  negocient  les 
financements,  communiquent  nos  progres  et 
fournissent  les  services  de  recherche  pour  determiner 
et  documenter  les  meilleures  pratiques  de  guerison. 


NOUS  NOUS  SOMMES  EFFORCES  DE 
FOURNIR  DES  RENSEIGNEMENTS  ET 
DES  REPONSES  CLAIRES  A CEUX  QUI 
NOUS  ONT  TRANSMIS  LEURS 
PROPOSITIONS,  AFIN  DE  LES  AIDER 
A LES  RAFFINER.  NOUS  ESPERONS 
QUE  CELA  NOUS  PERMETTRA  DE 
FINANCER  UN  PLUS  GRAND  NOMBRE 
DE  PROJETS  ENCORE  QUE  L AN 
DERNIER. 

Nous  avons  regu,  cette  annee,  plus  de  mille 
propositions  de  communautes  autochtones  a travers 
tout  le  Canada  et  nous  en  avons  finance  231,  pour  un 
total  de  50  millions  de  dollars.  Nous  avons  tenu  quatre 
assemblies  regionales  afin  d’ecouter  vos  inquietudes 
et  vos  suggestions  a propos  de  notre  fonctionnement, 
et  nous  avons  modifie  celui-ci,  conformement  a vos 
conseils. 

Nous  nous  sommes  egalement  efforces,  pour  ceux 
qui  n’avaient  pas  regu  de  financement,  de  rendre  notre 
processus  de  demande  de  financement  plus  accessible. 
Nous  avons  contacte  les  requerants  de  Fan  passe  poui- 
nous  assurer  qu’ils  pouvaient  resoumettre  leurs 
propositions.  Nous  avons  revise  notre  Guide  du 
programme  et  l'avons  publie  dans  une  version  de 
lecture  simple,  afin  de  le  rendre  plus  clair.  Nous  l’avons 
aussi  rendu  disponible  sous  forme  de  cassette  audio 
et  video,  pour  ceux  qui  en  avaient  besoin. 

Plus  important  encore  est  le  fait  que  nous  ayons  mis 
en  oeuvre  des  moyens  efficaces  pour  fournir  des 
renseignements  et  des  reponses  claires  a ceux  qui 
nous  ont  transmis  leurs  propositions,  afin  qu’ils 
puissent  les  reviser  et  les  raffiner.  Nous  esperons  que 
cela  nous  permettra  de  financer  un  plus  grand  nombre 
de  projets  encore  que  Fan  dernier. 

La  Fondation  doit  assumer  un  role  de  chef  de 
file  en  matiere  de  guerison  des  sequelles  laissees 
par  les  pensionnats  et  nous  comprenons 
I’envergure  de  cette  responsabilite.  Les  recherches 
existantes  et  nouvelles,  qui  incluent  les 
informations  recueillies  par  le  biais  des  projets  de 
guerison  finances  par  la  Fondation,  jettent  de  plus 
en  plus  de  lumiere  sur  les  experiences  vecues  dans 
les  pensionnats  et  les  repercussions  que  celles-ci 
ont  eu  chez  les  peuples  autochtones. 

11  nous  incombe  de  developper  une  comprehension 
de  plus  en  plus  claire  et  complete  des  problemes 
enracines  dans  l’experience  des  pensionnats  et  de 
considerer  ce  que  cette  experience  a coute  en  termes 
humains  et  economiques  aux  Premieres  Nations  et  aux 
peuples  Metis  et  Inuit.  Nous  acceptons  cette 
responsabilite,  ainsi  que  celle  de  mieux  comprendre 
comment  le  systeme  des  pensionnats  a affecte  les 
femmes,  les  enfants,  les  regions  du  Nord  et  les  autres 
groupes-cibles. 

A la  fin  de  notre  mandat,  nous  comprendrons  et 
pourrons  communiquer  ce  que  nous  savons  des 
couts  reels  du  systeme  des  pensionnats. 

Au  seuil  de  cette  troisieme  annee,  alors  que  notre 
prochain  cycle  de  financement  vient  juste  de  debuter, 
je  suis  reconnaissant  des  conseils  et  des  suggestions 
qui  continuent  a nous  etre  prodigues  par  les  Survivants 
des  pensionnats  - que  ce  soit  par  telephone,  en 
personne  ou  par  ecrit.  Et  je  suis  fier  de  notre  personnel 
qui  travaille  avec  nous  pour  offrir  une  assistance 
chaleureuse  et  comprehensive  au  Survivants  que  nous 
servons. 

Vous  desirez  en  savoir  plus 
sur  la  Fondation  autochtone 
de  guerison?  Visitez  notre  site 
Web  au  http://www.ahf.ca 
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CODE  D'ETHIQUE 
de  la  Eondation  autochtone 
de  guerison 

Nous  acceptons  que 

Nous  avons  1’obUgation  de  nous  comporter,  en  tout  temps,  d’une  maniere  qui  ne  soit  pas  incompatible  avec  la  mission  et  objectifs  de  la  Fondation. 

Nous  avons  l’obligation  de  nous  comporter,  en  tout  temps,  d’une  maniere  qui  ne  portera  aucune  atteinte  a l’integrite  de  notre  propre  reputation  et  a celle  de  la  Fondation. 

Nous  avons  F obligation  d’exercer  nos  fonctions  en  priorite  a titre  de  Partie  de  la  Fondation  et  non  a titre  de  membre  dune  entite  particuliere. 

Nous  avons  l’obligation  de  nous  conformer  au  Code  de  conduite. 

Nous  avons  l’obligation  de  respecter  les  droits  fondamentaux  de  la  personne. 

De  plus,  la  nature  de  notre  travail  au  sein  de  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison  requiert 

Un  engagement  personnel  envers  la  demarche  de  guerison. 

Un  niveau  eleve  d’integrite  et  de  professionnalisme. 

Courtoisie,  equite,  loyaute  et  bonne  foi. 

Comme  regies  generates  de  conduite, 

Nous  mettrons  en  pratique  l’ecoute  active. 

Nous  serons  compatissants  et  comprehensifs. 

Nous  n’exercerons  pas  de  discrimination  malveillante  contre  qui  que  ce  soit,  ni  d’aucune  maniere  que  ce  soit. 

Nous  nous  traiterons  les  uns  les  autres  avec  respect,  courtoisie,  equite,  loyaute  et  bonne  foi. 

Nous  nous  engageons  a echanger  positivement  des  connaissances  et  des  competences. 

Nous  nous  engageons  a aider  et  a appuyer  nos  collegues. 

Nous  respecterons  tous  les  engagements  que  nous  avons  pris. 

Nous  n'exploiterons  pas  nos  relations  avec  nos  collegues  pour  notre  profit  personnel  ou  celui  d'amis  et  de  membres  de  notre  famille. 

Nous  respecterons  les  confidences  qui  ont  ete  recueillies  par  le  biais  des  echanges  interpersonnels  en  milieu  de  travail  ou  lors  d’activites  professionnelles,  et  refuserons  de  participer  aux  commerages  de  quelque 

nature  qu'ils  soient. 

Nous  promettons  d'etre  honnete  en  faisant  valoir  et  en  decrivant  nos  competences,  nos  habiletes  professionnelles  et  notre  bagage  de  connaissances  et  d' experiences. 

Nous  nous  engageons  a faire  regulierement  1' auto-evaluation  de  nos  forces,  de  nos  limites,  de  nos  prejuges,  ou  de  notre  niveau  d'efficacite,  et  a faire  tout  notre  possible  pour  nous  ameliorer. 

Nous  nous  assurerons  de  ne  pas  imposer  nos  croyances,  ni  nos  valeurs  personnelles  aux  autres,  dans  le  but  d'influencer  les  resultats. 

Reconnaissant  le  fait  que  Ton  peut  nous  percevoir  comme  modele,  nous  ferons  tout  notre  possible  pour  maintenir  l'image  positive  d une  Fondation  integre  et  professionnelle,  en  demontrant  un  haut  degre  de 

fiabilite  dans  notre  propre  comportement. 

Nous  nous  abstiendrons  de  fumer  dans  les  bureaux  de  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison. 

Les  personnes  parmi  nous  qui  consomment  de  l'alcool  donneront  l’exemple  en  le  faisant  de  facon  responsable. 

Nous  nous  abstiendrons  de  consommer  des  drogues  illicites  ou  toute  autre  substance  pouvant  alterer  la  capacite  d'exercer  nos  fonctions  au  sein  de  la  Fondation. 
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NOUS  SAVONS  QUE  LA  GUERISON  COMMENCE  PAR  UNE  PERSONNE  ET  SE  REPAST)  POUR 
TOUCHER  DE  NOMBREUSES  AUTRES  PERSONNES 

ELLES  TRAVAIL!, ENT  POUR  VOUS. . . 

LES  EQUIPES  DU  DEPARTEMENT  DES  PROGRAMMES  DE  LA  FAG 

Le  departement  des  programmes  de  la  FAG  a pour  mandat  de  collaborer  avec  les  communautes 
autochtones  du  Canada  afin  que  celles-ci  puissent  mettre  sur  pied  des  projets  de  guerison  de 
qualite. . Pour  atteindre  cet  objectif et  mieux  vous  servir,  la  FAG  a creetrois  equipes,  avec  chacune 
des  responsabilites  distinctes. 


Yvonne  Marie  Boyer, 

Directrice  des  programmes 


Yvonne  est  Metis  et  a passe  la  majorite  de  sa  vie  au  Saskatchewan.  Son  domaine  etant  les  Sciences 
infirmieres  et  la  Sociologie,  elle  s’est  inscrite  en  1991  a un  programme  d’etudes  d’ete  pour  les  etudiants 
autochtones  a 1’Universite  du  Saskatchewan,  puis  a plein  temps  a l’Universite  de  Dalhousie  et  a l’Universite 
du  Saskatchewan,  a peine  obtenu,  elle  recoit  une  acclamation  nationale  en  obtenant  le  Prix  Harvey  Bell 
Memorial,  qui  lui  a ete  decerne  en  reconnaissance  de  son  excellence  academique  et  de  sa  contribution 
probable,  en  tant  qu’avocate,  a Tetabhssement  des  droits  des  Autochtones  canadiens  et  a 1'ehmination 
des  obstacles  rencontres  par  les  communautes  autochtones  a Tinterieur  du  systeme  juridique  canadien. 
Elle  a passe  son  annee  d’apprentissage  en  tant  que  clerc  d'avoue  sous  la  direction  de  l’Honorable  Mary 
Ellen  Turpel-Lafond.  En  1997,  elle  devient  membre  de  l’Ordre  des  avocats,  mediatrice,  membre  active 
de  1' Association  autochtone  des  avocats  du  Barreau  et  de  l’Association  canadienne  des  avocats  du 
Barreau. 

Avant  de  prendre  son  poste  a la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison,  Madame  Boyer  travaillait  comme 
Directrice  des  services  de  justice  pour  le  Conseil  de  bande  de  Saskatoon  Inc.  Au  cours  de  cette  periode, 
elle  a developpe  un  programme  de  justice  communautaire  pour  les  sept  membres  du  Conseil  de  bande 
ainsi  que  plusieurs  projets  de  justice  communautaire  en  miheu  urbain.  Lorsqu’elle  residait  a Saskatoon, 
elle  faisait  partie,  en  tant  que  benevole,  de  plusieurs  comites  et  Conseils  d’administration,  y compris  la 
Federation  des  Nations  Indiennes  du  Saskatchewan,  le  Conseil  de  Justice  des  Premieres  Nations,  le 
Fond  de  developpement  Clarence  Campeau,  le  Groupe  de  travail  des  femmes  autochtones  sur  la  violence, 
le  Groupe  de  travail  sur  la  Justice  et  le  Syndrome  foetal  d’alcool,  le  Conseil  consultatif  ecumenique  des 
eghses  chretiennes  sur  les  Premieres  Nations  et  les  Metis,  le  Comite  du  Conseil  de  bande  de  Saskatoon 
charge  d’examiner  les  solutions  autres  que  les  btigations  pouvant  etre  entreprises  par  les  survivants  des 
ecoles  residentielles,  Justice  2001-  le  Comite  consultatif  de  la  vibe  de  Saskatoon  sur  la  Justice  restorative 
et  le  Comite  consultatif  sur  les  questions  Autochtones  et  Metis  de  la  ville  de  Saskatoon  aupres  des 
services  du  Chef  de  police.  Un  certificat  d’excellence  vient  de  lui  etre  decerne  par  le  Fond  de 
developpement  Clarence  Campeau,  pour  sa  contribution  envers  la  cause  des  Metis  du  Saskatchewan, 
dans  le  domaine  du  developpement  economique.  Ayant  recemment  demenage  a Ottawa,  Yvonne 
s’imphque  de  tres  pres  dans  tous  les  aspects  de  la  vie  de  ses  enfants  et  participe  activement  en  tant  que 
benevole  dans  leur  ecole. 

Pamela  Lussier,  Adjointe  a la  Directrice  des  programmes 

Pamela  s’est  jointe  a la  Fondation  en  avril  1999-  Elle  est  nee  a Mattawa,  en  Ontario  et  est  venue  habiter 
a Ottawa  en  1989-  Elle  possede  un  diplome  de  technicienne  de  laboratoire  et  a travaille  precedemment 
pour  les  laboratoires  Dynacare.  Elle  a egalement  detenu  le  poste  de  gestionnaire  regionale  pour  une 
grande  compagnie  d’inventaire. 


EQUIPE  D EVALUATION  DES  PROGRAMMES 

L’equipe  devaluation  des  programmes  est  chargee  d’examiner  et  d’analyser  les  demandes  de 
jinancement. 

Virginia  Toulouse,  Gestionnaire  - Examen  des  programmes 

Virginia  Toulouse  is  membre  de  la  Premiere  Nation  Anishnawbek  de  Sagamok  en  Ontario.  Elle  travaille 
a la  Fondation  depuis  mai  1998.  Avant  cet  emploi,  elle  occupait  respectivement  les  postes  d’Agente  de 
recherche  pour  le  Conseil  Mohawk  d’Akwesasne  pour  le  developpement  social  et  la  sante,  de  Responsable 
des  Affaires  publiques  pour  l’Assemblee  des  Premieres  nations  et  de  Consultante  regionale  en 
programmes  de  sante  communautaire  pour  la  division  des  services  medicaux  du  Bureau  regional  de 
l’Ontario 


Gene  Ouellette 
Dolly  Creighton 
Alexia  Fruin 
Yancy  Craig 
Sandra  Greene 
Karen  Campbell 
Marguerite  Sanderson 
Teresa  Chovaz 
Suzanne  Danis 
Dave  Tellier 
Pierrette  Tessier 
Christina  Leblanc 
Marilyn  Brauner 
Michelle  Kowalski 
Marie  West 


Agent  d'examen  des  programmes 
Coordonnatrice  - Examen  des  programmes 
Adjointe  - Examen  des  programmes 
Agent  d’ evaluation  des  propositions 
Agente  devaluation  des  propositions 
Agente  devaluation  des  propositions 
Agente  devaluation  des  propositions 
Agente  devaluation  des  propositions 
Commis  aux  dossiers 
Coordinateur  - entrees  de  donnees 
Entrees  de  donnees  - soutien  des  systemes 
Agente  devaluation  des  propositions 
Agente  devaluation  des  propositions 
Entrees  de  donnees 
Agente  devaluation  des  propositions 


En  haut:  Gene  Ouellette , Agent  d’examen  des  programmes.  Voir  son  article,  page  10. 
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SOUTIEN  COMMUNAUTAIRE 


Assurer  la  liaison  avec  votre  communaute  afin  de  vous  faciliter  l’acces  au  financement  de  la 
Fondation 

Vous  aider  a consolider  vos  propositions 

Faciliter  la  participation  de  votre  communaute  dans  le  processus  mis  en  place  par  la  Fondation, 
y compris  l’etablissement  de  reseaux  avec  d’autres  projets  approuves 

Coordinateurs  de  soutien  communautaire 

Les  Coordinateurs  de  soutien  communautaire  peuvent  repondre  a certaines  de  vos  questions  en: 

Vous  mettant  en  rapport  avec  des  communautes  qui  font  le  meme  type  de  travail  que  vous 
voulez  faire 

Vous  aidant  a etablir  des  liens  et  des  partenariats 

Vous  donnant  de  l’information  sur  les  programmes  et  services  existants 

Vous  informant  sur  les  autres  sources  de  financement 

En  vous  faisant  connaitre  les  documents  de  programmes  ou  les  resultats  de  recherche  qui  vous 
aideront  d rediger  votre  proposition. 


L'Equipe 

Sharon  Clarke,  Gestionnaire 

Sharon  Clarke  est  de  la  Nation  Crie  de  James  Smith  au  Saskatchewan.  Elle  detient  un  diplome  d’etudes 
post-secondaires  de  I’Universite  de  Regina,  et  plusieurs  certificats  en  developppement  communautaire 
et  autres  domaines  connexes.  Elle  aime  apprendre  et  considere  ceci  comme  faisant  partie  integre  d’un 
developpement  personnel  et  professionnel  continu.  Elle  travaille  actuellement  a ameliorer  ses  capacites 
a parler  le  frangais  et  elle  termine  un  diplome  en  Biologie.  Madame  Clarke  nous  confie  qu’elle  est 
affectee,  au  niveau  personnel  et  familial,  par  le  systeme  des  ecoles  residentielles  et  qu’elle  est  activement 
engagee  sur  le  chemin  de  la  guerison.  Elle  a travaille  avec  de  nombreuses  communautes,  les  aidant  a 
developper  des  programmes  de  bien-etre  et  de  guerison.  Son  experience  communautaire,  au  niveau 
regional  avec  la  division  des  services  medicaux  et  au  niveau  international  avec  les  programmes  de 
prevention  de  la  toxicomanie  de  l’Organisation  mondiale  de  la  sante  a eu  une  influence  importante  sur 
elle,  les  defis  qui  ont  ete  places  sur  son  chemin  lui  ont  donne  l'occasion  de  developper  de  nombreuses 
competences. 


Ci-dessous:  Mary  Debassige,  Adjointe  administrative. 


Mary  Debassige,  Adjointe  administrative 

Coordinatrice,  Alberta,  Margaret  Kappo 
Coordinateur,  BC,  poste  vacant  selection  de 

candidat  le  16  fevrier 

Coordinateur,  Manitoba,  poste  vacant  selection  de 
candidat  le  16  fevrier 
Coordinatrice,  Saskatchewan,  Joanne  Langan 
Coordinatrice,  Ontario,  Wanda  Gabriel 
Coordinateur,  Atlantique,  Kevin  Barlow 
Coordinateur,  Nord,  poste  vacant  selection  de 
candidat  le  16  fevrier 
Coordinateur,  Yukon/NWT,  Frank  Hope 
Coordinatrice,  Nunavut,  LenaAutut 
Coordinatrice,  Metis,  Yvonne  Vezina 


Veuillez  composer  le  1 888-725-8886  et  demandez  a parler  au  coordinateur 
de  soutien  communautaire  qui  sert  votre  region. 


INFORMATIONS  SUR 
LES  PROGRAMMES 


L ‘equipe  des  informations  sur  les  programmes  est  la  pour  repondre  d vos  questions  et  vous  donner 
I’information  dont  vous  avez  besoin  pour  preparer  une  proposition. 

* 

L'Equipe 

Karen  (Konwawihon)  Jacobs-Williams,  Gestionnaire  des  services  d'information 

Karen  est  Mohawk,  de  la  Reserve  de  Kahnawake.  Avant  de  terminer  ses  etudes  universitaires  en 
Histoire  a l’Universite  d’Ottawa,  Karen  a occupe  divers  postes  au  sein  du  gouvernement,  dans  des 
programmes  axes  sur  les  questions  autochtones,  par  exemple  le  Programme  des  travailleurs 
autochtones  dans  les  cours  de  justice,  le  Programme  d’etudes  juridiques  pour  les  peuples 
autochtones,  le  Programme  National  autochtone  sur  l’alcoolisme  et  les  toxicomanies.  Elle  a 
egalement  travaille  pour  la  Commission  royale  sur  les  peuples  autochtones  (CRPA)  en  tant  que 
recherchiste-analyste,  sur  les  questions  affectant  les  femmes.  Plus  recemment,  elle  a occupe 
plusieurs  postes  contractuels  a l’Universite  d’Ottawa  et  au  Departement  de  Justice,  et  a egalement 
anime  des  ateliers  de  conscientisation  pour  la  Commission  de  la  Fonction  publique.  Elle  a siege 
sur  l’executif  de  l’Association  des  femmes  autochtones  du  Canada  et  l’Association  des  femmes 
autochtones  du  Quebec.  Elle  s’implique  activement  dans  les  activites  de  la  communaute  autochtone 
d’Ottawa  et  siege  au  Conseil  des  femmes  autochtones,  au  Cercle  d’action  des  femmes  autochtones 
et  au  Conseil  des  Services  aux  families  et  aux  enfants  autochtones.  Karen  a aussi  siege  au  Conseil 
d’administration  de  la  Societe  Elizabeth  Fry  d’Ottawa,  au  Comite  de  coordination  pour  le  projet 
Fin  aux  violences  contre  les  femmes  et  au  Comite  directeur  et  Comite  d’integration  de  cette 
meme  organisation. 

Janice  Kicknosway  Agente  d’information  sur  les  programmes 

Janet  Brewster  Agente  d’information  sur  les  programmes 

Miche  Jette  Agent  d’information  sur  les  programmes 

Edward  Martin  Agent  d’information  sur  les  programmes 

Veuillez  composer  le  1 888-725-8886  et  demandez  a parler  aux  agents 
d’information  sur  les  programmes. 
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A 

Qesticre&  Reponses 


Q 

EST-CE  QUE  JE  PEUX  OBTENIR  UN  FINANCEMENT  DE  LA  FAG  SI 
J'OBTIENS  AUSSI  DU  FINANCEMENT  D'AUTRES  SOURCES? 

A 

La  FAG  croit  que  la  guerison  est  plus  efficace  lorsqu'elle  se  deroule  a l'interieur  de 
partenariats,  la  ou  cela  est  possible.  Des  partenariats  se  creent  lorsqu'au  moins 
deux  groupes  ou  communautes  collaborent  au  meme  projet  de  guerison.  On  parle 
d'un  partenariat  de  financement  lorsque  deux  organismes  de  financement  ou  plus 
engagent  des  fonds  pour  le  meme  projet.  La  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison  est 
tres  interessee  a appuyer  les  propositions  de  projets  et  (ou)  de  financements  conjoints. 

Q 

Y A-T-IL  EU  DES  CHANGEMENTS  DANS  LE  PROCESSUS  DE 
FINANCEMENT  AU  COURS  DE  CE  NOUVEAU  CYCLE? 

A 

Oui,  plusieurs  changements  ont  ete  apportes. 

Nous  avons  maintenant  deux  dates  de  soumission  au  lieu  d'une  seule. 

Les  requerants  n'ont  plus  a presenter  leurs  propositions  sous  un  theme 
specifique. 

Les  demandes  relatives  au  Centres  de  guerison  ne  sont  pas  encore  pretes,  nous 
lancerons  un  appel  special  a cet  effet. 

Le  formulaire  de  demande  de  financement  est  plus  clair,  les  questions  posees 
sont  sous  une  forme  plus  simple  et  plus  facile  a comprendre. 

Nous  demandons  maintenant  davantage  d'information,  par  exemple  sur: 

Les  profils  communautaires 

Un  plus  grand  nombre  de  lettres,  dont  le  contenu  doit  etre  plus 
detaille. 

Q 

COMBIEN  DE  TEMPS  L'EXAMEN  DE  MA  PROPOSTITION  PRENDRA- 
T-IL? 

A 

Le  processus  d'examen  prendra  huit  mois  au  moins.  Nous  avons  besoin  de  cette 
periode  de  temps  pour  evaluer  tout  le  travail  que  vous  avez  incorpore  dans  votre 
proposition. 

Q 

QUE  VERIFIEZ-VOUS  EXACTEMENT  LORSQUE  VOUS  RECEVEZ  UNE 
PROPOSITION? 

A 

Lorsque  la  Fondation  rcyoit  votre  proposition,  les  membres  du  personnel  de  la  FAG 
l'examinent  conscientieusement  avant  de  la  laisser  passer  a l'etape  suivante.  Les 
membres  du  personnel  qui  sont  charges  de  revaluation  preliminaire  se  pencheront 
sur  les  elements  suivants: 
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■ Avez-vous  envoye  la  proposition  par  la  poste?  la  date  limite  a-t-elle  ete  respectee? 
Les  propositions  rcyues  par  telecopieur  ou  par  courrier  electronique  ne  seront  PAS 
examinees. 

• Avez-vous  inclus  TOUS  les  documents  demandes  (lettres  de  soutien)? 

• Avez-vous  repondu  a toutes  les  questions  du  formulaire  de  demande? 

• Avez-vous  respecte  TOUTES  les  regies  d'incorporation  ou  de  parrainage? 

■ Avez-vous  verifie  si  TOUTES  les  signatures  sont  indues? 

• Avez-vous  respecte  le  format  demande? 

■ Avez-vous  envoye  CINQ  copies  de  la  proposition,  et  verifie  que  la  proposition  n'a 
PAS  ete  telecopiee  a la  FAG? 

■ Est-ce-que  votre  proposition  repond  aux  4 criteres  obligatoires? 

■ Est-ce-que  votre  proposition  correspond  a un  niveau  de  qualite  qui  permettra  de 
la  faire  passer  a l'etape  suivante?  (elle  sera  evaluee  pour  son  niveau  de  qualite  et 
une  note  lui  sera  assignee  pour  cela) 

■ Est-ce-que  votre  proposition  doit  etre  evaluee  par  un  specialiste?  (Par  exemple  un 
guerisseur  traditionnel  ou  un  psychologue?)  Le  personnel  de  la  FAG  decidera  si 
votre  proposition  a besoin  d'etre  evaluee  par  un  specialiste,  base  sur  ce  que  vous 
proposez  de  faire  et  sur  les  resultats  attendus). 

Q 

QUAND  M'ENVERREZ-VOUS  MON  EBAUCHE  DE  PROPOSITION? 

A 

A l'interieur  de  4 semaines. 

Q 

QUI  EST  CHARGE  DE  L'EVALUATION? 

A 

Une  personne  a ete  specifiquement  designee  comme  responsable  des  evaluations. 

Q 

EST-CE  QUE  JE  PEUX  COMMUNIQUER  AVEC  L'EVALUATEUR? 

A 

Vous  pouvez  formuler  vos  questions  par  ecrit  et  nous  les  envoyer  par  la  poste  ou 
par  telecopieur  a la  FAG,  a l'attention  de  l'evaluateur  des  propositions. 

Q 

SI  J'ECHOUE  A L'ETAPE  DE  L'EVALUATION  PREALABLE  EST-CE  QUE 
JE  PEUX  QUAND  MEME  SOUMETTRE  MA  PROPOSITION  POUR  LA 
DATE  LIMITE? 

A 

II  n'y  a pas  d'echec  a l'etape  de  revaluation  prealable.  Vous  pouvez  soumettre 
votre  proposition,  en  tenant  compte  des  questions  et  commentaires  souleves  par 
l'evaluateur.  Si  vous  ne  le  faites  pas,  votre  proposition  ne  pourra  pas  passer  aux 
etapes  suivantes.  Si  vous  ne  pouvez  pas  resoumettre  votre  proposition  a une  date 
limite,  vous  pouvez  la  soumettre  a la  date  limite  suivante.  • 
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LA  PERTINENCE  DE  LA 
CULTURE  DANSLE  PROCESSUS 
DE  GUERISON 

Holly  Gallant,  C.D.S.C  & Therapeute  de  deuil 
Premiere  Nation  de  Chawathil 

...Les  lois  et  les  pratiques,  qui,  ay  ant  pour  objectifs 
d’eliminer  les  cultures  autochtones,  out  prone  1’ enlevement 
des  enfants  autochtones  pour  les  faire  elever  dans  des 
institutions  et  des  families  non-autochtones  etaient  en 
violation  de  la  Loi  Internationale  sur  le  genocide 

-Extrait  du  rapport  Bringing  them  Home,  Commissions  des  droits  de 
la  personne  et  de  lequite,  Australie. 

Pour  comprendre  la  pertinence  de  la  culture  dans  le  processus  de 
guerison,  nous  devons  tout  d’abord  examiner  et  comprendre  ce 
que  la  colonisation  nous  a enleve  de  notre  culture  d'origine  et  ce 
que  nous  essayons,  avec  tant  de  peine,  de  retrouver. 

Nous  avons  besoin  de  regarder  ce  que  nous  etions  AVANT  la  colonisation. 
Par  tradition,  lorsqu’une  personne  commettait  une  erreur  dans  sa  vie,  si 
grave  quelle  soit,  la  communaute  entiere  etait  la  pour  elle,  en  tant  que 
groupe  de  soutien.  Les  membres  de  ce  groupe  nous  aidaient  a examiner 
toutes  les  facettes  de  la  chose  et  nous  guidaient  a progresser  dans  notre 
vie,  d’une  maniere  positive  et  constructive. 

Nous  etions  nourris,  spirituellement  et  emotionnellement.  Nous  avions 
un  grand  respect  pour  nos  Aines  et  nous  savions  les  ecouter.  Nous  avons 
perdu  ce  sens  de  direction  et  la  sagesse  qui  nous  gardait  unis  et  connectes 
au  reste  de  l’univers.  Le  systeme  familial  etait  solide.  Tous  les  membres 
avaient  des  roles  clairs  et  bien  definis  et  un  respect  naturel  et  sain  pour 
les  limites  des  autres.  Les  parents  savaient  comment  agir  de  maniere 
positive  et  efflcace  pour  elever  leurs  enfants.  Ils  etaient  des  personnes 
completes  et  equilibrees  possedant  un  sens  bien  reel  de  ce  qu’ils  etaient, 
de  leurs  racines.  Ils  etaient  fiers  du  peuple  auquel  ils  appartenaient. 

Un  grand  nombre  d'entre  nous  ont  perdu  les  competences  parentales 
que  nous  possedions  naturellement  auparavant,  en  meme  temps  que  nous 
avons  perdu  la  capacite  de  nous  estimer  et  d'etre  fiers  de  notre  identite 
autochtone. 

Le  ben  qui  existe  entre  le  Createur  et  toutes  les  choses  creees  faisait 
parbe  integrante  de  notre  vie  quotidienne.  Je  crois  que  trop  de  nos  gens 
ont  une  soif  insatiable  de  combler  le  vide  qui  etait  autrefois  occupe  par 
notre  Createur.  Essayer  de  combler  ce  vide,  sans  etre  guides  par  notre 
culture,  nous  pousse  a adopter  des  comportements  qui  flmssent  par  nous 
detruire,  nous  et  nos  enfants.  La  colonisation  nous  a enleve  notre  sens 
d’identite,  notre  estime  de  soi,  nos  croyances  et  pratiques  spirituebes, 
nos  competences  parentales,  nos  structures  communautaires 
traditionnelles,  notre  respect  envers  nos  Aines,  notre  regime  atimentaire 
naturel,  notre  tierte,  notre  langue,  nos  arts,  nos  histoires,  et  nos  dances. 

Lorsque  nous  disons  avoir  perdu  notre  culture,  un  grand  nombre  de 
personnes  ne  savent  pas  vraiment  ce  que  nous  avons  perdu.  Ce  qu’ils 
connaissent  de  notre  culture  se  Hmite  a nos  costumes  de  ceremonies, 
nos  dances,  nos  beaux  objets  d’artisanat,  nos  coutumes  spirituelles  tebes 
les  cabanes  de  suerie . . . II  ne  se  rendent  pas  compte  de  la  profondeur  de 
nos  valeurs  traditionnelles  et  a quel  point  celles-ci  impregnent  tous  les 
aspects  de  notre  vie,  la  rendant  complete  et  equilibree  dans  ses  dimensions 
spirituelles,  physiques,  mentales  et  emotionnebes. 

En  tant  que  peuple,  nous  retrouvons  peu  a peu  une  sante  qui  avait  ete 
attaquee  par  quelque  chose  de  plus  grave  que  les  toxicomanies, 
Mcoobsme,  les  abus  sexuels  et  physiques  et  la  violence  familiale.  Nous 
sommes  en  train  de  nous  remettre  de  l’annihilation  de  notre  etre  cobectif, 
que  ce  soit  dans  sa  dimension  mentale  (education),  spirituelle  (le  hen 
avec  notre  Createur)  et  emotionnel  (notre  integrite  et  estime  de  soi).  Le 
caractere  et  l’identite  de  notre  groupe  sont  definis  par  notre  culture 
traditionnelle. 

J’ai  personnellement  vecu  T experience  des  transformations  qui  s’operent 
lorsqu’on  apprend  et  que  Ton  pratique  les  methodes  traditionnelles  de 
guerison.  C’est  pour  cela  que  j’encourage  les  gens  a aber  a la  recherche 
de  la  sagesse  qu’ils  possedent  deja  interieurement,  et  je  partage  mes 
propres  connaissances  en  respectant  les  autres.  Je  sals  ou  la  culture  est 
utile  et  necessaire  et  combien  il  est  important  d'inclure  nos  traditions  et 
valeurs  culturebes,  car  celles-ci  jouent  un  role  vital  dans  le  processus  de 
guerison  de  notre  peuple. 

Je  vous  remercie  de  m’avoir  offert  cette  occasion  de  partager  mes 
croyances  et  perpectives  personnels  en  ce  qui  concerne  la  pertinence 
de  la  culture  dans  le  processus  de  guerison. 

Toutes  mes  relations, 

Holly  Grant 


SPIRITUAILITE  AUTOCHTONE  ET 
GUERISON  DES  NATIONS 

Tous  ces  gestes  du  quotidien  s'inscrivent  dans  la  spiritualite  des 
nations  et  prennent  place  dans  la  richesse  de  T heritage  transmis 
au  fil  des  generations.  De  nos  jours,  nombreux  sont  les  non- 
autochtones  qui  decouvrent  ces  traditions  et  cette  spiritualite, 
qui  figurent  parmi  les  choses  dont  les  Autochtones  d'Amerique 
du  Nord  n'ont  pas  ete  depossedes  au  fil  des  siecles.  La  spiritualite 
autochtone  a resiste  au  choc  de  la  civilisation  occidental  et  a 
l'implantation  du  christianisme  en  terre  d'Amerique. 

Au  cours  des  dernieres  annees,  alors  que  les  dimensions 
politiques  et  economiques  de  la  question  autochtone  ont  retenu 
toute  l'attention,  les  traditions  spirituelles  sont  animees  d'une 
nouvelle  vitalite  qui  s'affirme  de  jour  en  jour.  Al'aube  du  nouveau 
millenaire,  cette  spiritualite  s'adapte  aux  conditions  de  vie 
moderne  tout  en  sauvegardant  ses  valeurs  fondamentales. 
Implantees  sur  ce  continent  depuis  des  millenaires,  les  nations 
autochtones  ont  lentement  tisse  leur  culture,  leur  langue  et  leur 
spiritualite,  en  partageant  le  sentiment  profond  d'un  lien  sacre 
avec  la  Terre. 

Kitche-Manitou 

« Kitche-Manitou  etait  Dieu,  le  Grand  et  ultime  mystere  des 
ordres  naturel  et  surnaturel. . .Kitctche-Manitou  a cree 
l'univers,  le  monde  et  les  etres  au-dela,  au-dessus  et  au- 
dessous,  corporels  et  incorporels» 

«De  rien,  Kitche-Manitou  a cree  le  roc,  l'eau,  le  feu  et  le  vent. 
Dans  chacun  il  a insuffle  le  souffle  de  la  vie.  Il  a transmis  a 
chacun,  avec  son  souffle,  une  nature  et  une  essence 
dfflerente.  Chaque  substance  a reyu  son  propre  pouvoir,  qui 
est  devenu  ame-esprit. 

Avec  ces  quatres  substances,  Kitche-Manitou  a cree  le  monde 
materiel  du  soleil,  des  etoiles,  de  la  lune  et  de  la  terre. 

Kitche-Manitou  a donne  le  soleil  le  pouvoir  de  la  lumiere  et  de 
la  chaleur.  A la  terre  il  a donne  la  croissance  et  la  guerison, 
aux  eaux,  la  purete  et  le  renouveau,  au  vent  la  musique  et  le 
souffle  meme  de  la  vie . . . 

Puis  Kitche-Manitou  a cree  les  plantes.  Il  en  a fait  quatre 
groupes:  les  fleurs,  les  herbes,  les  arbres  et  les  legumes.  Il  a 
donne  a chacun  un  esprit  de  vie,  de  croissance,  de  guerison 
et  de  beaute.  Il  a place  chacun  a un  endroit  ou  il  serait  le  plus 
benefique  et  il  a gratifie  la  terre  au  plus  haut  degre  de  beaute, 
d'ordre  et  d'harmonie. 

Apres  les  plantes,  Kitche-Manitou  a cree  les  animaux  et  a 
pourvu  chacun  d'une  nature  et  de  pouvoirs  speciaux.  Il  en  a 
fait  avec  deux  pattes,  quatre  pattes,  des  ailes  ou  des 
nageoires». 


Premiere  Nation  Chawathil 

L'ART-THERAPIE  - SE  LIBERER  POUR 
MIEUX  GUERIR 

“Les  portes  de  la  guerison  et  de  la  creativite  nous  font  toujours 
entrer  dans  le  royaume  de  fame” 

-Angeles  Arrien,  Anthropologue  et  auteur 

«L’Art-therapie  est  une  excellente  methode  pour  trader  les  personnes 
traumatisees.  Si  vous  etes  accables par  les  emotions,  que  ce  soit  la  colere, 
le  chagrin,  la  peur  ou  I’agressivite,  que  ces  emotions  affectent  votre 
capacite  de  concentration  et  vous  empechent  de  fonctionner  dans  la  vie 
de  tous  les  jours,  I’Art-therapie  pourrait  vous  etre  utile»,  nous  affirme 
AUen  Bunjun,  administrates  d’un  projet  de  guerison  communautaire  pour 
la  Premiere  Nation  de  Chawathil,  finance  par  la  Fondation  autochtone  de 
guerison.  Il  confirme  ainsi  Timpact  positif  de  cette  approche  de  guerison 
innovatrice  sur  les  survivants  des  ecoles  residentielles  et  leurs  descendants, 
pour  lesquels  ce  projet  a ete  elabore. 

Le  projet  de  guerison  de  la  Premiere  Nation  de  Chawathil  a mis  sur  pied 
plusieurs  programmes  de  groupes  afin  d’aider  les  victimes  du  systeme  des 
pensionnats  et  les  membres  de  leur  famille  a progresser  vers  la  guerison  des 
blessures  qu’ils  vivent  a cause  des  abus  sexuels  et  physiques  perpetres  contre 
eux  dans  les  persionnats. 

L’Art-therapie  est  une  methode  efflcace  pour  aider  les  personnes  a exprimer 
ce  qu’elles  trouvent  souvent  difficile  de  partager  verbalement.  Deux 
programmes  d’Art-therapie  ont  ete  conyus  et  mis  en  oeuvre  a Chawathil:  le 
premier  a l’intention  d’un  groupe  de  survivants  des  ecoles  residentielles, 
Tautre  a Tintention  d’un  groupe  d’agresseurs  faisant  partie  d’un  programme 
de  rehabilitation. 

Ces  groupes  de  therapie  specialist*  ont  ete  organises  comme  des  groupes 
de  soutien  educatif  et  therapeutique.  Par  le  biais  de  l’education,  les  participants 
prennent  conscience  de  l’origine  de  leur  colere  et  de  leur  manque  d’estime 
de  soi  et  apprennent  comment  ces  emotions  affectent  leur  vie  de  tous  les  jours. 

L’Art-therapie  leur  permet  de  reconnaitre  et  d’exprimer  leurs  pensees  et 
leurs  emotions  a travers  un  processus  d’expression  artistique.  Toutes  les 
sessions  de  groupe  debutent  avec  la  ceremonie  du  la  fumee  et  avec  un  Cercle 
de  la  parole,  et  se  terminent  par  la  priere.  La  plupart  des  groupes  choississent 
aussi  de  vivre  T experience  de  la  suerie  traditionnelle. 

L’Art-therapie  est  egalement  offerte  comme  une  option  de  therapie 
individuelle  aux  survivants  et  leur  famibe  par  les  deux  therapeutes  qui 
travaiffent  pour  le  projet,  Martha  Drennan,  B.A  & R.C.C  et  Hoby  Gallant  C.D.S.C 
& therapeute  de  deuil. 

Qu’est  l’Art-therapie? 

Comme  Holly  Gallant  C.D.S.C  & therapeute  de  deuil  le  souligne  «cette  forme 
d’expression  n’exige pas  de  talents  artistiques  ni  de  connaissances  ou 
d’experience prealahtes  en  art,  et  elle  n’est pas  soumise  a /'analyse  de  la 
theapeute». 

L’objectif  de  cette  therapie  est  d’aider  le  client  a decouvrir  lui-meme,  a 
travers  ce  qu’il  a produit,  la  signification  de  ce  qu’il  y a exprime.  Il  peut  ainsi 
mieux  comprendre  son  experience,  ses  forces,  ses  manieres  de  reagir  et  il 
peut  voir  plus  clairement  ITtistorique  et  la  dynamique  de  son  milieu  famibal. 

L’Art-therapie  est  done  utilisee  comme  un  vehicule  de  communication  non 
verbale.  Souvent,  les  emotions  et  les  souvenirs  relies  au  traumatismes  sont 
difficiles  a exprimer  verbalement  et  peuvent  etre  exprimes  et  compris 
beaucoup  plus  facilement  a travers  des  images.  En  Art-therapie,  les  images 
produites  par  les  participants  sont  utilisees  comme  point  central  d’un 
processus  de  reflexion. 

La  therapeute  et  le  participant  examinent  le  travail  produit.  Pour  cela,  le 
participant  parle  de  ce  travail  et  de  ce  qu’il  contient.  La  therapeute  n’intervient 
que  pour  poser  des  questions,  demander  des  clarifications,  confronter  et 
interpreter  pour  stimuler  la  discussion.  Ce  processus  permet  au  participant  de 
comprendre,  d’obtenir  une  plus  grande  darite  et  de  reprendre  un  certain  controle 
sur  des  habitudes,  attitudes,  comportements  et  modes  de  pensees  maladaptes. 

Par  le  biais  de  divers  mediums  (dessin,  collage,  peinture,  sculpture) 
les  clients  en  Art-therapie  peuvent  vivre  et  exprimer  leurs  emotions,  les 
conflits  ou  faire  remonter  leurs  souvenirs.  Pendant  la  session  d’Art- 
therapie,  les  clients  explorent  souvent,  de  maniere  verbale,  lesymbolisme 
et  la  signification  de  leurs  images  avec  Part-  therapeute. 

L’Art-therapie  est  done  un  type  de  psychotherapie  qui  permet  sous  une 
forme  non  verbale,  Texpression  des  emotions  et  un  cheminement  vers  la 
guerison. 

Les  adultes  utilisent  souvent  les  mots  pour  rationnaliser  leurs  emotions  et 
creer  ainsi  une  certaine  distance  avec  elles.  L’Art-therapie,  par  [’utilisation 
d’un  materiel  tres  simple,  permet  aux  clients  de  briser  les  barrieres  qui  les 
empechent  d’exprimer  leur  monde  interieur. 


Casier  Postal  1659 
Hope,  BC 
VOX  1L0 

Personne-Contact:  Allan  Bunjun  - administrateur  First 
Nation  de  Chawathil  - Tel:  604-  869-9994 
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JUSTICE  REPARATRICE 

« Je  declare  serieusement  que  je  prefererais  mourir  dans  les  tortures 
les plus  cmelles, jamais  infligees  sur  ce  continent,  plutot  que  de  languir 
dans  une  de  vos  prisons  pendant  une  seule  annee.  Grand  Esprit  de 
I’univers ! - et  vous  dites  que  vous  etes  Chretiens  ? ». 

-Joseph  Brant,  chef  des  Mohawks,  1803 

Les  pratiques  autochtones  traditionnelles  a 1’ tigard  de  l'administration 
de  la  justice  sont  inscrites  dans  une  approche  holistique  axtie  sur 
la  reconciliation  et  l’importance  de  la  participation  de  la  cohectivitti 
au  processus.  Nombre  des  caracttiristiques  de  la  justice  reparatrice  sont 
profondement  enracinees  dans  la  culture  des  cohectivittis  autochtones. 

11  est  aujourd'hui  reconnu  que  les  collectivites  autochtones  ont  titti  a 
l’avant-garde  de  l’instauration  d’un  regime  de  justice  reparatrice,  qui  a 
ses  racines  dans  les  valeurs  de  leur  culture.  De  nombreuses  nations 
autochtones  se  servaient  et  se  servent  tou jours  de  cette  philosophie  de 
justice  reparatrice  au  sein  de  leur  communautti. 

Les  principes  de  justice  autochtones  et  de  guerison  traditionnelle 
permettent  de  reparer  les  torts  causes  a une  personne  ou  a une  collectivite. 
De  fait,  la  guerison  est  une  vaste  notion  qui  englobe  la  justice  reparatrice. 
La  perpetration  d’un  crime  rtivele  un  manque  d’tiquilibre  spirituel  chez 
la  personne  et  le  processus  de  guerison  vise  a retablir  cet  tiquilibre  en 
unifiant  les  quatre  elements  qui  la  definissent,  a savoir  les  dimensions 
spirituelle,  affective,  physique  et  mentale.  L’exercice  de  la  justice  consiste 
a retablir  cet  equilibre  a mettre  «V accent  non  seulement  sur  le 
desequilibre  ayant  dome  lieu  a I’acte  reprehensible,  mais  aussi  sur 
les  forces  externes  qui  ont  cause  ce  desequilibre  ainsi  que  les 
consequences  de  I’acte  » (cite  dans  Lee,  1996). 

Selon  ces  principes,  la  justice  reparatrice  vise  a prtivenir  la  criminality 
en  reparant  les  torts  du  passe  et  en  rtitablissant  les  relations  sociales.  Elle 
a pour  objet  de  rticoncilier  les  delinquants  et  les  victimes  et  d'aider  les 
collectivites  a assurer  leur  reinsertion  au  lieu  de  favoriser  le  recours  a 
l’incarctiration  ou  a d’autres  formes  de  chatiment. 

Fondements  de  la  justice  reparatrice 

Le  crime  est  avant  tout  un  conflit  entre  des  personnes  qui  cause  un 
prejudice  aux  victimes,  aux  collectivites  et  aux  delinquants  eux-memes; 
ce  n’est  qu’en  deuxieme  heu  qu’il  constitue  une  infraction. 

Le  but  premier  du  processus  de  justice  est  de  rticoncilier  les  parties 
tout  en  reparant  le  prejudice  cause  par  le  crime.  Le  processus  de  justice 
doit  factiiter  la  participation  active  des  victimes,  des  delinquants  et  des 
collectivites. 

La  participation  active  de  la  victime  et  des  autres  membres  de  la 
collectivite  au  processus  constitue  l’un  des  elements  cltis  de  la  justice 
reparatrice  dont  l’objet  est  de  reconciber  les  delinquants  et  les  victimes 
et  d’aider  les  cohectivittis  a assurer  leur  reinsertion.  La  source  de  la  paix 
et  de  l'ordre  reside  dans  des  collectivites  sobdes  et  actives  ayant  a coeur 
le  bien-etre  de  leurs  membres. 

Qu’est  ce  que  la  justice  reparatrice  et  quel  est  son  raport  avec 
les  projets  de  justice  communautaire  et  de  justice  autochtone? 

Notre  systeme  de  justice  actuel  est  un  systeme  rtitributif;  l’Etat  bxe  des 
lois  rigides  et  se  venge  si  cebes-ci  sontviolties.  Le  processus  ne  sert  pas  a 
faire  justice  puisque  l’incarceration  ne  remtidie  pas  au  traumatisme  que 
le  crime  a suscitti  chez  la  victime  ou  dans  la  cohectivitti  et  ne  corrige  pas 
non  plus  les  attitudes  du  dtilinquant. 

La  justice  reparatrice  vise  a transformer  la  honte  stigmatisante  de 
l'incarctiration,  qui  isole  les  victimes  et  les  delinquants,  en  une  honte 
rtigtintiratrice  qui  sert  a reconnaltre  l’existence  d'un  tort,  a titablir  la 
responsabilitti  pour  celui-ci  et  a ntigocier  le  retour  du  dehnquant  dans  la 
cobectivite.  En  rejetant  la  justice  retributive  et  en  responsabihsant  la  victime, 
la  cobectivite  et  le  dehnquant  pour  l’infraction,  la  justice  reparatrice  vise  a 
corriger  le  comportement  criminel,  a gutirir  les  problemes  sociaux,  a donner 
un  sens  personnel  aux  experiences  des  personnes  avec  le  systeme  de  justice 
et  a traiter  toutes  les  parties  avec  respect. 

«La  responsabihte  personnehe  et  cohective»  fait  partie  integrante  de  la 
justice  reparatrice  et  trouve  place  dans  tous  les  projets  de  justice 
communautaire  et  de  justice  autochtone.  Le  contrevenant  doit  accepter 
la  responsabihte  des  infractions  qu’il  a commises  avant  de  pouvoir 
participer  a des  processus  de  justice  reparatrice  tels  que  les  comites 
juridiques  communautaires,  les  cercles  de  determination  de  la  peine,  les 
programmes  de  dejudiciarisation  et  les  tables  de  conference  famihale» 
Les  projets  de  justice  communautaire  et  de  justice  autochtone 
encouragent  les  membres  de  la  cobectivite  a participer  a [’administration 
d’une  forme  de  justice  fondtie  sur  le  retabhssement  de  l’tiquilibre  et  de 
l’harmonie  dans  les  cobectivites  touchees  par  les  activittis  criminebes. 

Extrait  d’une  abocution  d eL’honorableLoisMoorcroft,  Ministre  de  la Justice 


JUSTICE  ET  PROJETS  DE 
GUERISON 

De  nombreux  Autochtones  estiment  que  le  systeme  de  justice  a ete 
impose  a leurs  cobectivites  et  qu'il  ne  reflete  ni  leurs  besoins,  ni 
leurs  valeurs,  ni  leurs  traditions. 

La  justice  reparatrice  offre  toute  une  gamme  d'approches,  d’outils  et  de 
mtithodes  qui  peuvent  etre  adapttis  et  inttigrtis  dans  le  dtiveloppement  de 
projets  ou  de  programmes  de  guerison  communautaires.  Nous  esperons 
que  le  survol  des  approches  dticrites  ci-dessous  aideront  les  individus  et 
communautes  a explorer  et  a dtivelopper  de  nouvebes  idties  et  les 
encourageront  a envisager  des  partenariats  innovateurs. 

Conseils  de  determination  de  la  peine 

Les  consebs  de  determination  de  la  peine  sont  une  application  du  principe 
de  guerison  visant  a regler  les  difftirends. 

Le  conseil  de  determination  de  la  peine  traditionnel  fait  appel  a un 
processus  communautaire  permettant  aux  antis  et  aux  voisins  de  la  victime 
et  du  dehnquant  d'exprimer  leurs  sentiments  de  chagrin  et  de  colere  et 
de  manifester  leur  soutien.  Les  delinquants  deviennent  directement 
responsables  envers  la  cobectivite  plutot  que  devant  un  systeme  de  justice 
tiloignti  et  les  membres  du  conseil  peuvent  amorcer  le  processus  visant  le 
retabhssement  de  relations  paisibles  au  sein  de  leur  cobectivite. 

Programmes  de  probation  dans  la  collectivite 

Les  programmes  de  probation  dans  la  collectivite  visent  a accroitre 
l'efficacitti  de  la  probation.  Dans  le  cadre  des  services  de  probation 
traditionnels,  le  dehnquant  n’est  pas  incarctirti,  mais  retournti  dans  la 
cobectivite,  sous  la  surveihance  d’un  agent  de  probation.  Cependant,  le 
niveau  de  surveihance  pouvant  etre  exercti  est  limitti  et  lorsque  la  ptiriode 
de  probation  prend  fin  le  dehnquant  est  de  nouveau  livrti  a lui-meme. 

Dans  le  cadre  du  programme  de  probation  dans  la  cobectivite,  on  fait 
egalement  appel  a la  participation  de  la  cobectivite.  On  accroit  ainsi  le 
niveau  de  surveihance,  on  s’assure  que  les  conditions  de  probation  sont 
vraiment  adaptties  a 1’infraction  et  au  dehnquant  et  on  augmente  la  valeur 
reparatrice  du  processus.  On  encourage  egalement  le  dehnquant  a 
amorcer  un  processus  de  mediation  avec  la  victime. 

Ce  programme  va  dans  le  sens  des  pratiques  traditionnehes  autochtones 
en  matiere  de  justice,  car  il  fait  intervenir  la  collectivite  pour 
responsabiliser  les  delinquants  et  les  accuehhr  de  nouveau  dans  le  milieu. 

Programme  de  comparution  devant  la  Commission  nationale 
des  liberations  conditionnelles 

Le  programme  de  comparution  devant  la  Commission  nationale  des 
liberations  conditionnelles  avec  l’aide  d’un  Aine  permet  aux  Ames 
d’accompagner  les  detenus  autochtones  aux  audiences  de  liberation 
conditionnehe.  A titre  de  reprtisentant  respecte  de  la  cobectivite  du  detenu, 
l’Arnti  apporte  au  dehnquant  un  soutien  culturel  et  spirituel  a un  moment 
tres  important  de  sa  vie.  Il  peut  egalement  donner  it  la  Commission  une 
idee  des  chances  de  succes  de  la  libertti  conditionnehe.  Le  soutien  d'un 
Arne  aide  parfois  a compenser  certains  dtisavantages  auxquels  les  detenus 
autochtones  doivent  faire  face  au  moment  de  l’audience.  Ainsi,  grace  a la 
presence  d’un  Aine,  l’audience  peut  mettre  l’accent  non  seulement  sur 
les  preoccupations  habituehes  bees  a l’tivaluation  du  risque,  mais  aussi 
sur  les  preoccupations  traditionnehes  autochtones,  par  exemple,  les  efforts 
dtiploytis  par  le  dtilinquant  pour  se  rehabilitee  L’Aine  a egalement  la 
possibility  de  rencontrer  le  dehnquant  apres  la  prise  de  decision  ahn  de 
le  preparer  a ce  qui  s’en  vient,  qu'il  s’agisse  de  son  retour  dans  la 
cobectivite  ou  de  son  maintien  en  incarceration. 

Les  conferences  de  famille 

Les  conferences  de  famihe  s’apphquent  aux  jeunes  contrevenants  et  font 
habituehement  intervenir  la  victime,  le  dehnquant  ainsi  que  le  plus  grand 
nombre  possible  de  membres  de  leur  famille  respective.  Des 
professionnels  ou  des  travaiheurs  communautaires  peuvent  egalement  y 
participer.  Une  conference  de  famille  type  comprend  environ  une  douzaine 
de  personnes.  Dans  le  cas  des  delinquants  adultes,  le  processus  est  appelti 
« conferences  communautaires  » et  est  plus  susceptible  de  mettre  a 
contribution  les  membres  de  la  collectivite  que  ceux  des  famihes.  La 
conference  a pour  but  de  donner  aux  personnes  touchees  par  le  crime  la 
possibility  de  trouver  une  solution  dans  un  milieu  qui  appuie  a la  fois  la 
victime  et  le  dehnquant. 


Les  conferences  sont  animties  par  un  coordonnateur  competent  qui 
exphque  d’abord  la  procedure  aux  participants  et  donne  quelques  dtitahs 
surle  cas.  Habituehement,  le  dehnquant  raconte  sa  version  des  faits,  puis 
la  victime  dticrit  l’tivtinement  a sa  faqon,  exprime  ses  sentiments  a cet 
tigard  et  pose  des  questions  au  dehnquant.  A n’importe  quel  moment  du 
processus,  le  dehnquant  peut  presenter  ses  excuses  a la  victime.  Les  amis 
et  la  famille  de  la  victime  ont  ensuite  la  possibility  de  s’exprimer,  suivis  de 
ceux  du  dehnquant.  Le  coordonnateur  dirige  ensuite  une  discussion  sur 
les  mesures  pouvant  etre  prises  pour  reparer  le  tort  cause  a la  victime. 
Cette  demiere  ainsi  que  sa  famille  et  ses  amis  precisent  leurs  attentes, 
puis  le  dehnquant  ainsi  que  sa  famihe  et  ses  antis  leur  rtipondent.  Les 
negotiations  se  poursuivent  jusqu’a  ce  qu’un  plan  soit  acceptti  et  mis  par 
ticrit.  Le  coordonnateur  titablit  ensuite  les  mecanismes  de  mise  en  ceuvre 
du  plan. 

Programme  de  reconciliation  entre  la  victime  et  le  dtilinquant 

Le  programme  de  reconciliation  entre  la  victime  et  le  dehnquant  a ete 
tilaborti  a Elmira,  en  Ontario,  en  1974,  grace  a l’initiative  de  deux 
personnes  qui  ont  persuade  un  juge  de  traiter  de  fagon  positive  le  cas  de 
deux  jeunes  qui  avaient  vandalise  la  propriety  de  22  victimes  difftirentes. 
Au  lieu  de  recourir  a une  decision  judiciaire  qui  aurait  bien  pu  aboutir  a 
l'incarceration,  on  a fait  appel  it  la  cobectivite  pour  trouver  une  solution. 
Apres  un  processus  de  reconciliation  entre  les  victimes  et  les  delinquants, 
les  jeunes  contrevenants  devaient  rencontrer  personnehement  chacune 
de  leurs  victimes  et  les  indemniser  pour  les  torts  causes.  La  demarche  a 
donne  de  bons  rtisultats  et  les  programmes  de  reconciliation  sont 
maintenant  chose  courante  dans  de  nombreux  pays. 

Les  programmes  de  reconciliation  entre  la  victime  et  le  dehnquant  font 
appel  a un  processus  de  mediation  pour  arranger  les  choses  entre  les 
deux  parties.  Us  redonnent  la  maitrise  du  processus  aux  parties  touchees 
et  dtitourne  l’attention  des  aspects  ltigaux  du  crime  pour  la  diriger  vers 
les  torts  causes. 

Une  entente  entre  les  parties  precise  la  nature  des  mesures  rtiparatrices  a 
prendre  a l’endroit  de  la  victime,  par  exemple,  un  dedommagement,  des 
excuses  officiehes.  Grace  a ce  processus,  les  victimes  ont  leur  mot  a dire 
sur  les  tivtinements  et  les  delinquants  ont  la  possibility  de  faire  amende 
honorable. 

Les  comites  de  justice  pour  les  jeunes 

Les  comittis  de  justice  pour  les  jeunes  et  les  comittis  de  determination  de 
la  peine  font  appel  a la  participation  de  citoyens  btintivoles  qui  prennent 
une  decision  concernant  les  cas  qui  leur  sont  confles  ou  formulent  des 
recommandations  a cet  tigard.  Ces  comites  sont  courants  dans  les 
cobectivites  autochtones  (par  exemple,  la  cobectivite  de  St.  Theresa’s 
Point  au  Manitoba  a un  comitti  de  justice  pour  les  jeunes  bien  titabli)  et 
comptent  souvent  des  Aintis  parmi  les  membres.  Us  imposent 
habituellement  des  mesures  rtiparatrices  telles  que  la  mediation,  le 
dtidommagement  et  la  reparation.  De  plus,  ils  permettent  aux  citoyens  de 
regler  les  problemes  de  leur  cobectivite  et  de  rtisoudre  des  differends  en 
faisant  appel  a la  justice  reparatrice.  Ils  peuvent  egalement  coordonner 
les  travaux  des  difftirents  organismes  ou  groupes  communautaires  qui 
s’occupent  du  cas,  car  des  reprtisentants  de  ces  groupes  peuvent  faire 
partie  des  comites. 

Les  comites  victime-dtilinquant 

Les  comites  victime-dtilinquant  permettent  de  reparer  indirectement  les 
torts  causes  aux  victimes  lorsque  les  delinquants  ne  sont  pas  arrettis, 
refusent  d'admettre  leur  culpabhitti  ou  de  participer  a des  programmes 
de  mesures  de  rechange.  Les  victimes  de  certains  types  de  crime 
rencontrent  des  delinquants  qui  ont  commis  un  crime  similaire  contre 
une  autre  victime.  Il  est  bien  sur  impossible  de  regler  le  cas  reel,  mais  on 
vise  le  meme  but  que  dans  les  autres  programmes  de  justice  reparatrice. 
Les  victimes  cherchent  reparation  pour  le  prejudice  subi  et  les  dtihnquants 
sont  exposes  aux  torts  que  leur  infraction  a causes  aux  autres. 
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JUSTICE  ET  GUERISON 

«Le  processus  de  guerison  commence  lorsqu  'une  personne, 
delinquant  ou  victime,  prend  ses problemes  en  main.  Accepter  la 
responsabilite  de  ses  actes  et  ne pas  attendre  que  quelqu  ’un  d’autre 
regie  nos  problemes.  Il faut  faire  face  a nos  problemes  et  trouver 
des  solutions.  Sinon  on  perd  I’estime  de  soi  et  il  est  difficile  de  la 
retrouver.  Si  on  ne  s’occupe  pas  tout  de  suite  de  ses  problemes , on 
rusque  de  se  detruire. 

Un  agresseur  sur  le  chemin  de  la  guerison 

JUSTICE  AUTOCHTONE  ET  GUERISON  COMMUNAUTAIRE 

La  Premiere  Nation  de  Hollow  Water 

Hollow  Water  est  un  petit  village  ojibwe  situe  a environ  160  km 
au  nord  de  Winnipeg.  Au  milieu  des  annees  1980,  certains 
membres  de  la  collectivite  ont  commence  a reflechir  a leur 
situation  et  ont  constate  que  la  criminalite  etait  bee  a la  nature  des 
rapports  existant  entre  les  habitants  du  vibage.  Apres  avoir  etudie  les 
difficultes  auxquelles  ils  etaient  confrontes,  ils  ont  constate  que  certains 
des  problemes  etaient  exacerbes  par  les  systemes  de  justice  et  d’aide 
sociale  non  autochtones.  Ils  ont  done  commence  a elaborer  leur  propre 
modele  d’intervention.  Le  resultat  de  leurs  efforts  est  bien  decrit  par 
un  membre  de  la  premiere  nation  de  Hobow  Water,  Berma  Bushie, 
une  des  femmes  associees  au  programme  de  cercle  de  guerison 
hobstique  de  Hobow  Water  depuis  ses  tout  debuts.  Voici  comment  ebe 
decrit  ce  programme. 

J’ai  toujours  beaucoup  de  mal  a expbquer  aux  gens  de  l’exterieur  ce 
qui  se  passe  a Hobow  Water.  La  meilleure  faqon  de  le  comprendre  est 
de  venir  nous  rendre  visite  : venez  voir  ce  qui  se  passe  ici.  Chacun 
avait  ses  propres  raisons,  mais  en  tant  que  femme  membre  de  la 
cobectivite,  j’ai  vraiment  ete  guidee  par  une  demarche  personnebe. 
Mon  pere  parlait  de  notre  vibage  tel  qu’b  etait  dans  son  enfance.  Il 
parlait  de  la  facon  dont  tout  le  monde  travaibait  ensemble  et  partageait 
avec  tous  les  autres.  J’ai  tres  peu  connu  cette  reabte.  Ce  que  j’ai  connu, 
e’est  l’arrivee  des  eghses,  l’arrivee  des  ecoles,  l’arrivee  de  tous  les 
systemes  de  l’exterieur  qui  ont  fragments  la  cobectivite. 

Ce  n’est  qu’au  mibeu  des  annees  1980  que  nous  avons  commence  a 
penser  a nous  guerir  nous-memes.  Beaucoup  d’entre  nous  faisaient 
semblant  d’avoir  des  vies  bien  ordonnees  et  nous  n’hesitions  pas  a 
nous  mettre  en  avant  et  a travaiber  avec  la  cobectivite.  Nous  avons 
commence  a comprendre  que,  pour  reussir  a changer  les  choses, 
nous  devions  commencer  par  nous  changer  nous-memes.  Nous  devions 
commencer  a guerir  de  la  violence,  des  dysfonctions  dont  nous  avions 
nous-memes  ete  vicbmes  - et  cela  valait  pour  tout  le  monde  ici. 

Il  y a eu  une  periode  de  cinq  ans  pendant  laquelle  notre  cobectivite 
etait  en  crise  totale.  Nous  n’avions  pas  le  choix  a l’epoque.  Dans  les 
annees  1980,  l’aide  a l’enfance  venait  tout  juste  d’arriver  dans  mon 
vibage.  Le  systeme  de  justice  arrivait  dans  mon  vibage  et,  immediatement, 
nous  avons  vu  que  ces  deux  systemes  etaient  tres  differents. 

A un  certain  moment,  nous  avons  dit : « Il  ne  sert  a rien  de 
parler,  il  faut  foncer.  Nous  savons  ce  que  nous  avons  a faire. 
Ces  systemes,  ces  lois  qui  nous  dirigent,  les  gens  qui  s’en 
occupent  doivent  comprendre  leur  effet  dans  notre  village. 
Ils  doivent  comprendre  que  leurs  lois  et  leur  systeme  ne 
marchent  pas.  Ils  augmentent  la  peur  qui  existe  deja.  Ils 
augmentent  la  rage  qui  existe  deja.» 

Alors,  ce  que  nous  avons  fait,  e’est  que  nous  avons  etudie  les  deux 
systemes.  Dans  ces  deux  systemes,  nous  n’avions  absolument  rien  a 
dire  sur  la  fagon  dont  les  choses  se  passaient.  La  facon  dont  on  traite 
les  cas  de  violence  dans  notre  province,  e’est  que,  quand  on  signale 
un  mauvais  traitement,  on  rebre  l’enfant  de  la  famibe.  Tres  souvent,  ils 
retirent  aussi  l’enfant  du  vibage,  et  il  est  pris  en  charge  par  le  systeme 
de  jusbee  criminelle.  C’est  barbare  - le  contraire  de  la  civihsation. 

La  fagon  dont  les  choses  fonebonnent  maintenant,  les  enfants  ne 
sont  pas  obliges  de  quitter  le  vibage.  L’une  des  premieres  choses  que 
nous  avons  eues  a faire,  e’est  de  choisir  des  famibes  d’accueil  et  de 
leur  donner  une  formation  sur  la  dynamique  de  la  violence,  sur  le 
comportement  des  enfants,  sur  le  fonebonnement  des  famibes  et  sur 
le  fonctionnement  de  la  cobectivite,  et  d’y  mettre  en  place  des 
mecanismes  de  proteebon  des  enfants.  Une  fois  que  ces  foyers  d’accueil 
ont  ete  prets,  nous  avons  pu  y placer  les  enfants  maltraites  pour  des 
periodes  hmitees.  Ce  dont  l’enfant  a besoin  a ce  moment-la,  e’est  du 
soutien.  Il  a besoin  que  Ton  croie  a ses  revelations. 


Aujourd’hui,  le  seul  cas  oil  nous  retirons  un  enfant  de  sa  famibe, 
e’est  quand  il  y a inceste,  parce  que  nous  pensons  que  les  famibes  ne 
sont  pas  en  mesure  de  lui  donner  le  soutien  dont  il  a besoin.  Mais 
dans  tous  les  autres  cas,  quand  l’agresseur  est  quelqu’un  de  l’exterieur 
du  foyer,  meme  s’b  fait  parbe  de  la  parente,  tant  que  la  famibe  nucleaire 
peut  soutenir  l’enfant,  il  reste  chez  lui. 

Pour  retablir  ces  structures  communautaires,  e’est-a-dire 
reapprendre  a prendre  soin  de  nous-memes,  b fabait  trouver  un  moyen 
pour  que  la  communaute  puisse  s’exprimer  directement  au  sujet  des 
questions  de  justice,  qu’ebe  puisse  s’adresser  a la  fois  aux  agresseurs, 
aux  victimes  et  aux  famibes.  Nous  avons  travaibe  tres  dur  pour  faire 
comprendre  cela  au  systeme  judiciaire. 

Nous  ne  croyons  pas  a l’incarceration,  et  la  raison  pour 
laquelle  nous  ne  croyons  pas  a l’incarceration,  e’est  qu  elle 
ne  permet  aucune  guerison. 

Ces  gens  ont  besoin  d’une  communaute  guerisseuse,  d’un  endroit 
sur  ou  bs  peuvent  commencer  a en  parler,  des  crimes  qu’bs  ont  commis. 
C’est  seulement  quand  les  gens  sont  ouverts  et  peuvent  apporter  du 
soutien  a ces  personnes  qu’elles  peuvent  entrer  en  relation  et 
commencer  a changer  leur  vie,  pour  retrouver  l’equilibre.  Nous 
croyons  qu’ils  sont  en  desequihbre.  Alors,  nous  disons  aux  tribunaux 
que  nous  voulons  les  garder  chez  nous.  Ils  ont  commis  leur  crime  ici. 
Leur  crime  a eu  des  consequences  pour  les  gens  d’ici.  Ils  sont 
responsables  de  commencer  a fournir  une  reparation  pour  la  douleur 
qu’ils  ont  causee.  Cela  ne  nous  apporte  rien  qu’ils  restent  assis  en 
prison  ou  aibeurs. 

Nous  insistons  pour  que  les  gens  plaident  coupables  lors  du  proces, 
parce  que  nous  ne  voulons  pas  que  nos  enfants  aient  a temoigner. 
C’est  la  principale  raison  pour  laquebe  nous  avons  choisi  un  systeme 
different  dans  notre  vibage  : parce  que  nous  ne  voulons  pas  que  nos 
enfants  aient  a subir  ce  que  Ton  subit  pendant  un  proces.  Il  a deja  ete 
assez  difficile  pour  eux  de  nous  parler  a nous,  les  adultes  du  vibage. 
Maintenant,  notre  travail,  c’est  de  nous  assurer  qu’ils  ne  souffrent  pas 
davantage.  Notre  travab,  c’est  de  nous  assurer  que  les  adultes  assument 
la  responsabilite  des  gestes  qu’ils  ont  poses.  Voila  pourquoi  nous 
insistons  pour  qu’bs  plaident  coupables. 

Moi-meme,  dans  mon  vibage,  j’ai  eu  beaucoup  de  difficulty  a parler 
de  ce  qui  m’etait  arrive  personnellement.  Je  sais  par  experience  qu’b 
n’est  pas  facile  pour  ces  agresseurs  de  faire  face  a la  cobectivite  et  de 
faire  face  a leur  propre  famibe.  Nous  voulons  que  cette  demarche  de 
guerison  se  poursuive  dans  notre  vibage,  non  seulement  dans  le 
domaine  de  la  violence  famihale,  mais  aussi  dans  d’autres  domaines, 
comme  ceux  du  tribunal  de  la  famibe  et  du  tribunal  de  la  jeunesse, 
pour  toutes  les  quesbons  que  la  cobectivite  doit  resoudre  elle-meme. 

Peut-etre  y aura-t-il  un  certain  nombre  de  cas  ou  nous 
continuerons  d’utiliser  les  tribunaux,  mais  a mesure  que  notre 
collectivite  retrouvera  la  sante,  elle  retrouvera  le  desir  de 
faire  des  changements  durables  et  de  developper  l’entraide 
entre  ses  membres.  Je  ne  sais  pas  si  on  nous  laissera  cette 
liberte.  Mais  je  crois  que  ce  sera  une  veritable  gageure  pour 
le  systeme  d’ecouter  les  collectivites  et  d’avoir  foi  en  elles. 
Voila  notre  ambition. 

Ce  temoignage  de  Berma  Bushie  peut  etre  lu  dans  le  site  internet 
du  Centre  national  de  prevention  du  Crime  a http://www.  crime- 
prevention.  org/cnpc/guides/parlem/experi.  him 


JUSTICE  ET  GUERISON  DES 
TRAUMATISMES  INDIVIDUELS  ET 
COLLECTIFS 

Il  existe  un  ben  direct  it  deux  niveaux  entre  la  justice  et  la  guerison  des 
traumatismes  subis  au  niveau  individuel  et  cohectif  par  les  autochtones 
ayant  survecu  au  systeme  des  ecoles  residentielles  y compris  leurs 
descendants. 

Dune  part  la  guerison  ne  peut  avoir  lieu  sans  que  les  injustices  soient 
reconnues  c’est  a dire  que  les  faits  traumatisants  soient  retablis  dans  leur 
verite. 

D’autre  part  l’apphcation  du  systeme  actuel  de  justice  est  a l’antithese 
du  systeme  autochtone  de  justice,  seul  capable  d’etabhr  la  guerison,  dans 
leur  contexte  culturel,  de  toutes  les  dimensions  de  Tindividu  et  de  la 
cobectivite. 

«Le  systeme  de  justice  a donne  de  pietres 
resultats  dans  les  collectivites  autochtones.  Bien 
que  les  detenus  autochtones  soient 
surrepresentes  dans  le  systeme,  ils  ne  jouent 
qu’un  role  mineur  dans  son  administration.  Le 
systeme  penitentiaire. . .a  echoue  sur  tous  les 
plans  sauf  celui  de  la  detention 

-Rapport  au  Ministere  du  Solhciteur  general 
de  Rick  Linden  et  Don  Clairmont 

Les  principes  de  justice  autochtones  respectent  le  droit  a la  dignite  de 
tout  individu,  qu’il  soit  agresseur  ou  victime  et  reconnaissent,  que  les 
agresseurs  ont  souvent  eux-meme  ete  victimes. 

Ces  principes  sont  les  plus  aptes  a encourager  le  processus  de  guerison 
des  abus  sexuels  et  physiques  subis  dans  les  pensionnats  et  de  leurs 
repercussions  intergenerationnehes. 

Les  abus  sexuels  et  physiques  ont  des  effets  negatifs  sur  l’esprit,  Tame, 
le  corps  et  le  coeur  de  la  victime.  Ces  effets  peuvent  aussi  toucher  la 
famibe  et  la  communaute  de  la  personne,  dune  generation  a l’autre. 

Les  traumatismes  intergenerationnels  ou  multigenerationnels 
surviennent  lorsque  les  effets  des  traumatismes  ne  sont  pas  ehmines  au 
cours  de  la  meme  generation.  Ce  que  nous  apprenons  a considerer  comme 
etant  normal  lorsque  nous  sommes  enfants  est  alors  transmis  a nos  propres 
enfants.  Les  enfants  qui  apprennent  que  les  abus  sexuels  et  physiques 
sont  normaux  et  qui  n’ont  jamais  appris  a comprendre  les  emotions  que 
ces  abus  font  naitre  chez  eux  peuvent  transmettre  ces  comportements 
aux  enfants  sans  meme  en  etre  conscients.  C’est  ce  qu’on  appehe  les 
effets  des  abus  sexuels  et  physiques  dans  les  pensionnats. 

Il  est  essentiel  de  briser  le  cycle  des  abus  qui  ont  debute  dans  les  ecoles 
residentiehes  si  Ton  veut  transformer  les  communautes  autochtones  en 
des  lieux  ou  les  enfants  sont  traites  avec  tout  T amour  dont  ils  ont  besoin 
pour  devenir  des  adultes  en  sante. 

Les  perpectives  historiques,  phhosophiques  et  sociales  du  concept  de 
justice  sont  extremement  diverses  et  complexes.  Il  est  cependant  clair 
que  les  principes  de  justice  autochtone  sont  lies  a la  vision  elargie  de  la 
guerison  en  tant  qu’instrument  de  reconciliation,  avec  le  Createur,  avec 
soi-meme  et  avec  autrui. 


d gauche:  les  premiers 
cheques  de  la  FAG 
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La  question  des  ecoles  residentielles  m’interesse  beaucoup  parce 
qu’elles  ont  eu  un  impact  important  non  seulement  sur  ma  propre 
vie  mais  sur  celle  de  tous  ceux  que  j’aime.  Ma  mere  etait  une 
pensionnaire  de  l’ecole  indienne  residentielle  de  St.  Michael  a Duck 
Lake,  Saskatchewan.  Jusqu’a  Noel  de  Fan  dernier,  elle  ne  m’avait  confie 
qu’une  toute  petite  partie  des  souffrances  quelle  avait  endure  durant 
ses  annees  d’ecole  primaire. 

Nous  revenions  a la  maison  apres  avoir  termine  nos  courses  de  noel, 
lorsqu’elle  m’a  demande  « Gene,  tu  travailles  dans  la  Justice,  non? ». 
Je  lui  ai  repondu  par  l’affirmative  et  elle  demande  tout  de  suite  comment 
elle  pouvait  intenter  un  proces.  J’etais  sous  un  choc  total,  mais  pas 
vraiment  surpris,  je  voulais  juste  lui  dire  Ah!  Je  le  savais. . . . Mais  j’ai 
garde  le  silence  et  lui  ai  mentionne  qu'il  y avait  des  gens  qui  pouvaient 
l’aider  dans  son  cheminement  de  guerison.  Durant  toute  mon  enfance, 
j’ai  trop  souvent  vu  ma  mere  se  comporter  comme  un  adulte  ne  devrait 
jamais  se  comporter  devant  des  petits  enfants.  Toute  ma  vie,  je  me  suis 
demande  pourquoi  elle  etait  comme  cela,  comment  elle  pouvait  agir 
ainsi.  Je  savais  que  je  n’etais  pas  responsable  et  me  suis  rendu  compte 
qu’elle  devait  elle-meme  prendre  ses  problemes  et  ses  emotions  en 
charge. 

Apres  sa  courte  confidence,  le  silence  est  revenu  dans  la  voiture  et  je 
me  sentais  trop  emotionne  pour  continuer  la  conversation.  Je 
reflechissais  aussi  aux  moyens  d’aider  ma  mere.  Avant  mon  depart  en 
Alberta  pour  les  vacances  de  Noel,  mes  freres  et  soeurs  m'ont  confie 
que  ma  mere  avait  recommence  a boire.  Avant,  elle  buvait  peut-etre 
une  ou  deux  fois  par  annee,  ce  qui  n’etait  pas  trop  grave.  Cependant, 
elle  avait  maintenant  repris  l’habitude  de  boire  presque  tous  les  jours. 

Lorsque  nous  etions  enfants,  nous  ne  pouvions  pas  faire  grand-chose, 
mais  nous  sommes  maintenant  des  adultes  et  plusieurs  d’entre  nous 
sommes  des  professionnels,  rien  ne  nous  empechait  done  d’agir. 

Lorsque  ma  mere  et  moi  sommes  arrives  a la  maison,  je  lui  ai  dit 
qu’il  fallait  qu’elle  trouve  de  l’aide  professionnelle  des  que  possible. 
Je  n’avais  pas  l’intention  de  reouvrir  ses  blessures,  mettre  du  sel  dessus 
et  puis  de  l’abandonner.  J’ai  telephone  a plusieurs  de  mes  contacts  et 
en  moins  d’une  heure  nous  avions  un  plan  d’attaque. 

11  y avait  un  petit  groupe  de  gens  en  lesquels  ma  mere  avait  confiance 
et  auxquels  elle  pensait  pouvoir  se  confier.  Ceci  a ete  son  point  de 
depart  vers  la  guerison.  Apres  environ  deux  mois,  ma  mere  a commence 
a m’appeler  lorsqu’elle  avait  trop  bu,  sanglotant  au  telephone.  Je  me 
sentais  impuissant  face  a son  etat,  car  j’etais  a Saskatoon  alors  qu’elle 
etait  en  Alberta.  J’ai  done  recommence  a reflechir  et  ai  conclu  qu’elle 
avait  besoin  d’aller  dans  un  centre  de  traitement  ou  le  personnel 
pourrait  se  concentrer  sur  les  vraies  causes  de  son  probleme.  Traiter 
une  maladie  qui  n’est  pas  une  simple  maladie  mais  qui  a des  causes 
plus  profondes. 

Le  centre  de  traitement  est  situe  dans  la  banheue  d’Edmonton,  a 
moins  d’une  heure  de  route  de  la  maison  de  ma  mere.  Avec  l'aide  de 
conseillers,  elle  entrait  au  centre  seulement  lorsque  son  besoin  et  sa 
consommation  d’alcool  etaient  hors  de  controle.  Un  jour  avant  d’aller 
au  centre,  elle  m’a  telephone.  Elle  avait  bu  et  je  ne  pouvais  meme  pas 
reconnaitre  sa  voix,  comme  si  e’etait  une  etrangere  qui  me  parlait.  Elle 
est  entree  au  Centre  a peine  deux  jours  plus  tard.  La  procedure  normale, 
dans  la  plupart  des  centres,  est  que  les  appels  telephoniques  sont 
interdits  pendant  les  premiers  10  a 14  jours. 

Apres  deux  semaines  au  centre,  ma  mere  m’a  de  nouveau  telephone 
et  de  nouveau  j’etais  incapable  de  reconnaitre  sa  voix.  Elle  me  semblait 
cette  fois  si  reposee  et  contente  d’ elle-meme  et  de  tout  le  monde  autour 
d’elle  que  cela  m’a  mis  dans  un  etat  d’esprit  plutot  exhuberant : ma 
mere  allait  «guerir » . . . 

Elle  avait  termine  ses  28  jours  de  traitement  et  venait  de  revenir  a la 
maison.  En  parlant  a mes  freres  et  soeurs,  il  semblait  que  tous  etaient 
contents  qu’elle  soit  de  retour  chez  elle.  Pendant  trois  semaines  tout 
s’est  bien  passe  puis  elle  a recommence  a boire.  J’ai  alors  realise  qu’il 
n’existait  pas  de  remede-eclair  et  que  les  travailleurs  du  Centre  ne 
pouvaient  pas  non  plus  administrer  de  traitement-miracle,  meme  en 
28  jours.  Le  plus  important,  pour  moi,  etait  que  ma  mere  ait  pris  un 
depart  sur  le  chemin  de  la  guerison. 

Aujourd’hui  elle  boit  encore,  mais  elle  prend  des  initiatives  pour 


confronter  ses  problemes.  Ce  n’est  pas  une  realite  qui  se  solutionnera 
a court  terme,  mais  qui  lui  demandera  des  efforts  tout  au  long  de  sa 
vie.  Je  lui  ai  dit  une  chose : «Je  veux  que  tu  sois  la  pour  voir  grandir  tes 
petits-enfants ».  Je  sais  combien  il  est  important  pour  les  enfants  d’avoir 
la  presence  et  les  enseignements  de  leurs  grands-parents. 

Je  voulais  raconter  ma  propre  histoire  avant  de  parler  d’autres  aspects 
des  ecoles  residentielles.  Le  dilemme  que  j’ai  vecu  est  un  temoignage 
a la  fois  negatif  et  positif  sur  les  ecoles  residentielles.  Ma  grand-mere 
et  mon  grand-pere  sont  tous  les  deux  alles  a la  meme  ecole  que  ma 
mere.  Pour  eux,  l’experience  a ete  une  experience  positive.  Je  me 
rappelle  lorsque  ma  grand-mere  me  racontait  comment  e’etait  pour 
elle  a Page  de  seize  ans : elle  pleurait  parce  qu’elle  devait  quitter  l’ecole. 
Elle  me  disait  que  les  soeurs  lui  avaient  enseigne  tout  ce  qu’elle  avait 
besoin  de  savoir  pour  devenir  une  catholique  devouee  pour  le  reste 
de  sa  vie.  Comment  elle  savait  coudre,  nettoyer  la  maison,  jardiner  et 
eleversafamille. 

Mon  grand-pere  se  souvenait  des  regies  severes  de  travail  qui  lui  ont 
ete  inculquees  pour  lui  servir  dans  sa  vie  adulte.  Lui  aussi  decrivait 
son  experience  comme  positive.  Je  me  sentais  vraiment  honore  lorsque 
mes  grands-parents  me  racontaient  leurs  experiences.  Par  exemple, 
chaque  fois  que  je  restais  chez  eux  et  qu’il  y avait  un  orage  avec  de 
gros  eclairs  et  du  tonnerre,  ma  grand-mere  prenait  l’eau  benite  et 
mon  grand-pere  allumait  une  meche  d’herbe  odorante.  Ils  faisaient 
tous  deux  le  tour  des  pieces,  ma  grand-mere  aspergeant  les  cadres 
des  portes  et  fenetres,  mon  grand-pere  faisant  la  meme  chose  avec  la 
fumee.  Je  ne  comprenais  pas  vraiment  pourquoi  ils  faisaient  cela,  mais 
dans  le  grand  Plan  des  choses,  je  l’acceptaits  comme  bien  normal 
dans  mon  monde. 

Si  Ton  ne  se  penche  pas  sur  ces  questions, 
le  cycle  des  abus  continuera  et  sera 
transmis  a d’autres  generations.  En  tant 
que  societe,  nous  ne  pourrons  jamais 
nous  prendre  en  charge  et  retrouver 
l’autonomie  et  le  pouvoir  que  nous 
possedions  avant  la  colonisation 

Le  chemin  que  je  me  suis  choisi  a ete  un  chemin  interessant : je 
realise  que  j’ai  ete  expose  au  meilleur  et  au  pire. 

C’est  ce  que  je  fais  avec  cette  connaissance  qui  fera  de  moi  une 
personne  complete.  Pendant  les  deux  annees  avant  mon  arrivee  a la 
Fondation,  j’etais  surtout  aux  etudes.  J’ai  eu  la  chance  de  travailler 
pour  une  organisation  chargee  d’animer  ce  que  nous  appelons  des 
Cercles  de  jeunesse.  Beaucoup  de  gens  m’ont  demande  ce  qu’etaient 
ces  cercles.  Ce  sont  des  cercles  de  guerison  dans  le  sens  qu’ils 
permettent  aux  participants  de  se  concentrer  sur  ce  qu’ils  font.  Ce 
sont  aussi  des  cercles  de  la  parole  car  les  accuses  et  les  victimes  se 
retrouvent  autour  du  cercle  pour  parler  ensemble  de  ce  qui  s’est  passe 
et  pourquoi  ils  sont  la.  Certaines  personnes  leur  donne  le  nom  de 
Cercle  de  sentence  car  des  conditions  sont  en  effet  imposees  aux  jeunes. 
Les  participants  sont  en  general  l’animateur,  la/les  victime(s)  et  leur 
groupe  de  soutien,  l’accuse  et  son  groupe  de  soutien,  un  representant 
communautaire,  des  observateurs,  et  la  personne  sur  laquelle  repose 
le  cercle,  e’est-a-dire  l’Aine(e).  Meme  lorsque  j’etais  plus  jeune,  j’ai 
constate  les  impacts  des  ecoles  residentielles  sur  les  autres  jeunes 
generations.  A l'interieur  du  cercle,  le  groupe  de  soutien  de  T accuse 
est  en  general  compose  des  membres  de  sa  famille,  et  la  plupart  du 
temps,  le  jeune  est  eleve  dans  une  famille  monoparentale,  avec  sa  mere 
comme  seul  source  de  soins.  Les  abus  sont  encore  transmis  a une 
generation  qui  n’y  est  pour  rien  dans  tout  cela.  Dans  de  nombreux 
cas,  le  jeune  assume  la  responsabilite  quasi  totale  d’elever  ses  jeunes 
freres  ou  soeurs.  La  cause  de  cela  doit  etre  attribute  aux  ecoles 
residentielles,  qui  ont  oblitere  les  competences  parentales  des  grands- 
parents.  Ils  n’ont  regu  ni  amour,  ni  soins,  ni  affection.  On  ne  leur 
montrait  aucune  emotion,  on  leur  ordonnait  de  se  taire,  de  ne  pas 
pleurer,  de  ne  pas  faire  ceci,  de  faire  cela  et  comment.  On  a aneanti 
leurs  croyances  et  valeurs  autochtones.  Toute  la  communaute  elevait 
alors  les  enfants,  aujourd’hui  ils  doivent  s’elever  tous  seuls. 

Si  Ton  ne  se  penche  pas  sur  ces  questions,  le  cycle  des  abus 
continuera  et  sera  transmis  a d’autres  generations.  En  tant  que  societe, 
nous  ne  pourrons  jamais  nous  prendre  en  charge  et  retrouver 
l’autonomie  et  le  pouvoir  que  nous  possedions  avant  la  colonisation. 
Lorsque  nous  parcourions  les  plaines  en  toute  liberte,  cette  vie  etait 
bonne  pour  nous.  Nous  ne  ressentions  ni  jalousie,  ni  mechancetes,  ni 
mesquineries,  ni  abus  comme  c’est  le  cas  aujourd’hui. 


Un  jour,  les  missionnaires  sont  venus  et  ont  decide  que  tout  cela 
devait  changer  et  que  nous  devions  vivre  selon  leurs  regies.  Tout  ce 
que  nous  avions  appris  jusque  la  devait  etre  jete  par  les  fenetres  car 
toutes  nos  connaissances  allaient  a l’encontre  de  ce  que  l’eglise  pronait. 
Voler  les  enfants  a leurs  parents,  les  envoyer  a des  miles  de  distances, 
dans  des  pensionnats  ou  leurs  cheveux  sacres  etaient  rases,  coupes, 
leurs  habits  dechires  en  lamelles,  tous  ce  qui  leur  appartenait  detruit 
ou  brule,  n’a  jamais  ete  la  maniere  dont  nos  peuples  se  comportaient. 

L’impact  qua  eu  le  systeme  des  ecoles  residentielles  sur  notre  culture 
depasse  en  importance  ce  qui  est  arrive  dans  les  autres  periodes  du 
passe  et  continuara  a nous  affecter  pendant  longtemps  encore.  Pendant 
plus  de  cent  ans,  nous  avons  ete  forces  de  devenir  comme  eux,  mais 
cela  est  impossible.  Ils  ont  eu  beau  essayer,  nous  reprenons  des  forces 
et  nous  nous  retablissons  comme  une  culture  distincte  et  separee. 
Pendant  les  annees  soixante,  les  ecoles  possedaient  encore  une  grande 
influence,  mais,  malgre  tout  le  temps  dont  elles  ont  beneficie,  elles 
n’ont  pas  reussi  a obtenir  de  changements.  Le  gouvernement  a du 
alors  faire  quelque  chose  d’autre,  et  il  alia  jusqu’a  rediger  et  passer 
une  loi  destinee  a faire  des  indiens  des  citoyens  productifs  de  la  societe. 
Ceci  eu  le  resultat  contraire  a travers  le  pays.  Le  soir  avant  que  la  loi 
soit  annoncee,  il  y eu  une  fuite  d’information  et  les  Premieres  Nations, 
a travers  tout  le  Canada,  se  sont  levees  ensemble  pour  resister.  Ceci 
nous  a donne  la  force  et  l’energie  de  nous  organiser. 

Au  cours  des  annees  soixante,  le  Departement  des  services  sociaux 
a commence  a vendre  litteralement  des  enfants  autochtones  aux  Etats- 
Unis  et  a travers  le  monde.  Tout  cela  pour  de  l’argent.  Des  centaines 
d’ enfants  ont  ete  exportes  dans  differentes  parties  du  pays  et  du  monde. 
Durant  les  annees  soixante-dix,  le  gouvernement  a commence  a 
introduire  un  systeme  judiciaire  qui  est  tombe  durement  sur  les  epaules 
des  autochtones.  Le  systeme  judiciaire  actuel  au  Canada  remplace  les 
ecoles  residentielles  en  essayant  d’accomplir  ce  que  celle-ci  n’ont  pu 
reussir  a accomplir  au  cours  du  siecle  passe.  Ce  systeme  prend  nos 
freres,  nos  fils,  nos  peres  et  meme  nos  grands-peres.  Il  est  difficile  de 
fonctionner  au  niveau  familial  avec  un  tel  systeme  en  place,  lorsqu'une 
partie  importante  pour  la  survie  communautaire  est  absente.  Par 
tradition,  les  hommes  etaient  responsables  de  la  protection  de  leur 
communaute,  specialement  de  leurs  enfants.  Il  semble  qu’aujourd’hui 
les  femmes  sont  devenues  les  vrais  guerriers,  protegeant  et  elevant 
seules  de  grandes  families  d’enfants  avec  des  ressources  financieres 
plus  que  restreintes.  Ce  qui  m’amene  a dire  que  ceci  est  un  autre 
complot  du  gouvernement.  C’est  en  effet  un  moyen  de  nous  rendre, 
nous,  les  Premieres  Nations,  entierement  dependantes  de  la  charite, 
toute  comme  la  Loi  sur  les  indiens  nous  avaient  rendus  dependants  de 
maniere  diverse,  par  exemple  en  nous  interdisant  de  sortir  des  reserves 
sans  le  laisser-passer  accorde  par  un  Agent  qui  avait,  dans  la  plupart 
des  cas,  des  motifs  ulterieurs.  Certains  ont  accepte  ce  defi  et  ont 
surpasse  les  attentes,  mais  la  plupart  dependent  encore  de  leur 
allocation  mensuelle  et  du  cheque  de  bien-etre  pour  subvenir  aux 
besoins  de  base  de  leur  famille. 

Il  y a une  analogie  que  j'aime  particulierement  utiliser,  c’est  celle 
decrite  dans  le  rapport  Linn  publie  en  1994.  Ce  rapport  declare  qu’il 
est  plus  probable  qu’une  personne  autochtone  obtienne  une  peine  de 
prison  qu’un  diplome  d’etudes  secondaires.  Aujourd’hui  on  peut 
constaterlaveracite  de  ce  rapport:  les  institutions  pour  jeunes  criminels 
deviennent  des  ecoles  primaires,  les  centres  correctionels  des  ecoles 
secondaires  et  les  peni tenders  deviennent  des  universites. 

Chef  Bellegarde,  de  la  Federation  des  Nations  indiennes  du 
Saskatchewan  a ecrit  que  nous  devons,  nous  les  autochtones,  utihser 
T education  pour  le  temps  du  «Buffle  blanc».  Pour  moi,  cette  phrase  a 
une  signification  speciale  puisque  nos  ancetres  nous  ont  dit  que 
lorsqu’un  «Buffle  blanc»  naitra,  sa  naissance  sera  le  signal,  pour  les 
peuples  de  race  rouge,  d’un  temps  d’ emergence  irrepressible  a travers 
le  monde. 

Au  cours  des  annees  quatre-vingt,  le  nombre  des  adoptions  augmenta 
a une  vitesse  alarmante,  bien  qu’il  soit  illogique  de  placer  des  enfants 
autochtones  dans  des  families  non-autochtones.  Une  fois  encore,  nous 
avons  ete  consideres  comme  un  source  de  prosperite  monetaire.  Dans 
ces  maisons,  plus  y avaient  d’enfants,  plus  Ton  recevait  d’argent  du 
gouvernement.  Aucun  contrat  ne  stipulait  que  ces  families  d’adoption 
pouvaient  faire  ce  qu'elles  voulaient  avec  ces  enfants  moins  fortunes. 
Le  gouvernement  a essaye  de  mettre  en  oeuvre  tellement  de  methodes 
pour  nous  assimiler,  nous  acculturer  et  nous  rendre  pared  a eux,  mais 
nous  avons  resiste  et  ce  n’est  qu’une  question  de  temps  avant  que 
nous  soyons  assez  forts  pour  prendre  notre  place  et  nous  elever  au- 
dessus  des  autres.® 

Gene  Ouellette  estAgente  d’ evaluation  des  propositions  a FAG. 
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Dans  le  cadre  de  ce  mandat,  Building  A nation  a forge 
un  partenariat  avec  Cercles  de  nos  voix  (Circles  of 
Voices) , un  programme  de  groupe  theatral  pour  les 
jeunes,  elabore  par  la  Compagnie  de  theatre 
autochtone  du  Saskatchewan  (Saskatchewan  Native 
Theatre  Company). 

Notre  mission  est  d’elaborer  et  de  mettre  sur  pied 
des  projets  theatraux  et  des  activites  qui  eduquent  et 
promulguent  la  richesse  et  la  diversite  de  la  culture 
autochtone. 

La  Compagnie  de  theatre  autochtone  du 
Saskatchewan  (CTAS)  utilise  le  theatre  comme  outil 
de  guerison,  car  celui-ci  offre  un  environnement  non 
menagant  par  le  biais  duquel  nos  histoires  de  verite 
peuvent  etre  racontees. 


Building  a Nation  Life 
Skills  Training  Inc. 

«La  guerison,  une  responsabilite  personnels,  familiale, 
communautaire  et  nationale  » 

Building  a Nation  permet  aux  autochtones 
vivant  en  milieu  urbain  d’avoir  acces  aux 
pratiques  traditionnelles  de  guerison.  Les 
membres  de  notre  personnel  offrent  des 
services  de  guerison  traditionnelle  et  des 
services  de  counseling  bases  sur  des 
methodes  therapeutiques  contemporaines. 

Building  a Nation  a redonne  une  place  a la  roue  de  medecine 
traditionnelle  dans  le  processus  de  guerison  et  dans  la  vie  des  peuples 
des  Premieres  Nations. 

Building  A Nation  Inc.  est  un  organisme  a but  non  lucratif  qui  offre  des 
services  de  counseling,  de  guerison  et  de  developpement  des 
competences  de  vie.  Une  partie  de  son  mandat  consiste  a offrir  un 
soutien  aux  pro  jets  axes  sur  les  jeunes  et  les  communautes  des  milieux 
urbains. 

■ 


Grace  aux  cercles  de  la  parole,  aux  ceremonies  et  prieres 
traditionnelles,  aux  professionnels  et  autres  personnes  autochtones 
qui  sont  venues  nous  parler,  aux  ateliers,  aux  jeux  et  exercices 
dramatiques,  j’ai  pu  me  regarder  en  profondeur  et  faire  emerger  des 
talents  que  je  n’etais  meme  pas  consciente  de  posseder. 

Je  conserverai  toujours  des  hens  avec  les  amis  que  je  me  suis  fait  a 
travers  le  programme.  Nous  avons  partage  nos  histoires,  celles  qui 
etaient  tristes,  celles  qui  etaient  amusantes,  et  celles  qui  nous  mettaient 
en  colere.  Nous  avons  aussi  appris  le  vrai  sens  du  travail  en  equipe,  de 
la  discipline,  de  la  ponctualite  des  consequences  de  nos  actes  et  surtout 
du  respect. 

J’apprecie  vraiment  le  fait  que  nos  jeunes  voix  n'ont  pas  seulement  ete 
ecoutees  mais  respectees. 

J’ai  quitte  la  troupe  des  Cercles  de  nos  voix  avec  une  meilleure 
comprehension  de  moi-meme  et  j’espere  pouvoir  poursuivre  une 
carriere  dans  le  theatre  grace  aux  competences  que  j’ai  acquises. 

Daleen  Kay  Muskego 
Cercles  de  nos  Voix  1999 

Tournee  communautaire  au  Saskatchewan  - An  2000 

La  CTAS  presentera  « la  verite  blesse  » a plusieurs  communautes  et 
cherche  des  commanditaires  pouvant  l’aider  a se 
produire  devant  d’autres  communautes. 


Cette  force  possede  le  pouvoir  de  guerir  et  les 
participants  au  programme  ainsi  que  ceux  et  celles 
qui  ont  eu  l’occasion  de  voir  «la  verite  blesse» 
partent,  sont  surpris  par  leurs  propres  reactions  et 
reconfortes  a l’idee  qu’ils  ne  sont  pas  les  seuls  a 
porter  le  fardeau  de  leur  histoire,  mais  que  celle-ci 
fait  partie  de  l’histoire  de  tous.  Cette  experience  devient  done  un  element 
concret  et  important  du  processus  de  guerison. 


Construire  leur  estime  de  soi  par  le  biais  des  arts  dramatiques. 

Presenter  aux  jeunes  des  professionnels-modeles  autochtones,  des 
educateurs  qui  les  encourageront  et  leur  enseigneront  les  competences 
et  les  connaissances  requises  dans  tous  les  domaines  de  la  production 
theatrale. 

Realiser  et  jouer  une  piece  de  theatre  qui  sera  le  resultat  de  leurs 
efforts  communs. 

Mettre  entre  les  mains  des  jeunes  autochtones  les  outils  et  les 
connaissances  dont  ils  ont  besoin  pour  s’exprimer  d’une  maniere 
creative  et  respectueuse. 

IDENTITE  CULTURELLE  ET  EFFETS  MULTIGENERATIONNELS 
DES  PENSIONNATS. 

Le  programme  de  huit  semaines  de  Cercles  de  nos  voix  s’est  termine 
par  une  serie  de  huit  representations  de  «la  verite  blesse»  etalees  sur 
une  semaine.  La  piece  a ete  jouee  devant  les  membres  de  la  famille,  de 
la  communaute  et  d’autres  personnes  interessees.  Le  script,  compose 
par  Deanne  Kasokeo,  une  ecrivaine  de  la  Premiere  Nation  de 
Poundmaker,  est  base  sur  les  vraies  histoires  de  vie  des  participants. 
Dans  ces  histoires,  les  jeunes  decrivent  leurs  experiences  d’abus  sexuels 
et  physiques,  de  perte  de  leur  langue  et  de  leur  sens  d’identite,  celles 
qu’ils  ont  vecues  face  au  racisme,  a leur  abandon  et  a leur  placement 
dans  des  foyers  d’accueil.  Le  programme  avait  pour  theme  l’identite 
culturelle  et  les  effets  multigenerationnels  des  pensionnats. 


LA  VERITE  BLESSE 


La  tournee  est  prevue  entre  le  26  fevrier  et  le  15  avril, 
et  incluera  7 communautes  accessibles  a une  majorite 
d’autres  communautes  autochtones  au  Saskatchewan. 

Saskatoon  du  26  fevrier  au  4 mars. 
Prince  Albert,  North  Battleford,  Regina,  La 
Ronge,  Meadow  Lake  and  Yorkton  du  8 mars 
au  29  avril. 

« la  verite  blesse  » est  disponible  sur  bande  video 
Contactez  entreprise  V-Tapes  au 

401  Richmond  Street  West 

Toronto 

M5V  3A8 


La  CTAS  vient  tout  recemment  de  terminer  une  tournee  theatrale  de 
Cercles  de  nos  voix  a l’interieur  du  programme  d’arts  dramatiques 
des  jeunes  autochtones,  a Saskatoon. 

Cercles  de  nos  voix  fournit  aux  jeunes  une  experience  theatrale  et 
culturelle  unique  et  memorable  en  leur  permettant  de  participer  a une 
serie  intensive  de  formation  professionnelle,  d’ateliers  et  d’activites 
culturelles.  Des  professionnels  autochtones  du  theatre  et  du  cinema 
viennent  partager  leur  expertise,  leurs  talents  et  leurs  connaissances 
dans  le  domaine  des  arts  dramatiques  et  cinematographiques,  de  la 
redaction  de  scripts,  de  la  realisation,  de  la  diction,  du  mouvement,  de 
la  publicite  et  de  la  mise  en  marche. 

Les  objectifs  de  Cercles  de  nos  voix  sont  les  suivants: 

Offrir  un  milieu  qui  soit  approprie  a la  culture  et  qui  suscite  des 
experiences  significatives  chez  nos  jeunes  autochtones,  afin  de  stimuler 
leurs  talents  createurs  dans  un  contexte  de  guerison. 

Creer  un  climat  ou  ils  se  sentent  a l’aise  et  en  securite,  de  fagon  a 
encourager  des  interactions  et  des  discussions  ouvertes  ou  ils  peuvent 
exprimer,  dans  le  cadre  de  leur  cheminement  vers  la  guerison,  leurs 
pensees,  leurs  emotions,  leurs  idees  et  leurs  inquietudes. 


«La  verite  blesse»  raconte  l’histoire  de  quatorze  jeunes  autochtones 
de  12  a 23  ans  aux  prises  avec  des  problemes  ayant  trait  a la  famille, 
l’amour,  l’identite,  le  racisme  et  les  abus  lies  aux  effets 
multigenerationnels  des  pensionnats. 

«La  verite  blesse»  pose  sur  un  regard  le  cycle  historique  de 
dysfonctions  au  niveau  familial  et  les  impacts  de  ces  dysfonctions  sur 
les  jeunes  d’aujourd’hui  et  sur  leur  vision  du  monde  de  demain.  Cette 
piece  a ete  ecrite  par  Deanne  Kasokeo,  une  ecrivaine  de  la  Premiere 
Nation  de  Poundmaker  Poundmaker  et  realisee  par  Kennetch  Charlette 
de  la  Premiere  Nation  Crie  de  Peter  Ballantyne. 

LE  THEATRE,  MOYEN  DE  GUERISON 

Ce  que  j’ai  le  plus  aime  dans  le  programme  Cercles  de  nos  voix,  est 
que  je  l’ai  quitte  en  me  sentant  si  bien,  remplie  d’un  sentiment  de 
confiance  en  moi.  Je  me  suis  aussi  beaucoiup  amusee  pendant  la 
periode  de  representations,  bien  que  nous  ayons  tous  eu  de 
nombreuses  occasions  de  croissance  personnelle.  J’ai  appris  et 
decouvert  des  choses  qui  m’ont  aide  a grandir  au  niveau  spirituel  et 
physique.  J’ai  une  meilleure  apprehension  de  mon  identite  culturelle 
et  des  experiences  que  les  communautes  autochtones  ont  vecues. 


Lorraine  deRepentigny  et  Natasha  Martin:  le  15  janvier  1999,  premier 
appel  de  propositions. 
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COLLEEN  WHITEDUCK 


PORTRAIT  D UN  PROJET 

LOGE  MINWAASHIN 


En  1991,  un  refuge  pour  femmes  et  enfants  victimes  de  violence 
conjugale  embauchait  une  femme  de  la  nation  algonquienne.  Au 
cours  de  l’annee  qui  suivit  son  arrivee,  le  nombre  de  femmes 
autochtones  cherchant  de  l’aide  augmentait  de  fagon  notoire:  il  etait  clair 
que  les  femmes  autochtones  se  sentaient  plus  a l’aise  lorsque  les  services 
de  soutien  leur  etait  offerts  par  une  autre  femme  autochtone. 

A l’heure  actuelle,  le  Centre  de  soutien  des  femmes  autochtones 
fonctionne  a plein  volume  et  fournit  ses  services  directement  aux  femmes 
et  aux  enfants  autochtones,  survivants  de  violence  conjugale.  Ces  services, 
appropries  a leur  culture,  les  aident  a developper  leur  autonomie  et  les 
encourage  a s’engager  vers  le  mieux-etre. 

Le  Centre  accueille  des  femmes  autochtones  de  nombreuses  nations 
differentes  demeurant  en  milieu  urbain.  Ces  differentes  nations  nous 
permettent  de  mobiliser  les  forces  culturelles  positives  qui  existent  dans 
chaque  personne,  afin  d’offrir  les  meilleurs  services  possibles  a notre 
communaute. 

Le  Centre  de  soutien  des  femmes  autochtones  Minwaashin  est  un 
organisme  qui  opere  a partir  de  la  base.  Les  membres  de  son  personnel 
et  ses  benevoles  sont  elles-memes  des  survivantes  de  violence  conjugale 
et  proviennent  de  cultures  differentes,  tout  comme  leur  vecu.  Le  Centre 
est  situe  a l’interieur  de  la  Loge  Minwaashin  et  a ete  cree  pour  les  femmes 
et  les  enfants  autochtones  qui  veulent  retrouver  leur  sens  d’identite  par  le 
biais  des  enseignements  des  aines  et  des  pratiques  de  guerison 
traditionnelles.  La  Loge  Minwaashin  est  aussi  un  lieu  pour  celebrer  la 
culture  et  la  survie  autochtoone. 

Travailler  ensemble 

Notre  partenariat  nous  a permis  de  rassembler  nos  expertises  et 
ressources,  et  d’ameliorer  nos  services  tout  en  reduisant  nos  couts. 
Nous  sommes partenaires,  ce  qui  signifie  que  nous  travailtons  de 
concert  et  non  en  rivalite.  Nous  ne  vivons  plus  d’antagonismes,  ce 
qui  fait  que  nos  clients  se  sentent  libres  de  venir  consulter 
n’importe  qui  d'entre  nous.  Ceci  a ete  l’element-cle  qui  nous 
permet  d’ aider  les  membres  de  notre  communaute  a travailler  eux- 
memes  ensemble. 

J’aimerais  souligner  un  point  important:  en  travaillant  ensemble 
comme  partenaires,  nous  prevenons  la  violence  laterale  qui,  fen 
suis  convaincue,  detruit  non  seulement  nos  clients  et  nos 
communautes,  mats  aussi  nos  organisations.  Notre  partenariat 
nous  permet  de  progresser  sur  le  chemin  de  la  guerison  et  de  nous 
devouer  entierement  a nos  clients. 

-Colleen  Whiteduck,  ED,  Centre  de  soutien  des  femmes  autochtones 

CONSOLIDER  NOTRE  CERCLE 

Consolider  notre  cercle  represente  l'approche  collaborative  de  trois 
organisations  pour  la  guerison  des  traumatismes : la  loge  Minwaashin  - 
Centre  de  soutien  des  femmes  autochtones  (acronyme  anglais  AWSC), 
qui  dessert  les  femmes  et  les  enfants  autochtones,  le  Centre  de  sante 
autochtone  Wabano,  qui  dessert  les  families,  et  la  loge  Pinganodin  pour 
les  homines. 

Ces  trois  organisations  combinent  12  annees  d’experience  dans  la 
provision  de  services  de  premiere  ligne,  d'intervention  directe  et  de 
services  de  guerison  pour  les  femmes,  les  hommes,  les  enfants,  les  jeunes, 
les  ames  et  les  families,  survivants  des  ecoles  residentielles  ou  leurs 
descendants. 

L’equipe  du  projet  est  composee  des  trois  organisations  partenaires, 
d’un  comite  directeur  incluant  le  bureau  des  services  a la  jeunesse,  le 
Centre  d’aide  aux  victimes  degressions  sexuelles,  ainsi  qu’une  equipe  de 
guerison  composee  d'Arnes,  de  grand-meres,  de  therapeutes  et 
d’animateurs  et  animatrices  dont  les  responsabilites  sont  les  suivantes 
Comite  directeur:  Protege  l'integrite  de  l’approche  holistique,  s’assure 
que  les  participants  et  la  communaute  pratiquent  la  transparence  et  mettent 
en  oeuvre,  de  maniere  efficace,  le  projet  de  guerison  holistique  des 
traumatismes.  II  est  egalement  charge  de  maintenir  l’equilibre  entre  les 
approches  autochtones  traditionnelles  et  les  methodes  cliniques 
occidentals. 

Equipe  de  guerison:  Soutient  et  facilite  le  processus  de  guerison,  le 
bien-etre  et  la  sante  des  participants  aux  ateliers,  dans  toutes  les 
dimensions  de  leur  etre. 


REPONDRE  AUX  BESOINS  COMMUNAUTAIRES 

Le  projet  a ete  developpe  en  reponse  au  besoin  urgent  exprime  par  les 
femmes  et  les  jeunes  autochtones  d’avoir  acces  a un  programme  de 
guerison  fiable  et  specifiquement  adapte  a leurs  besoins. 

Repondant  a l’appel,  les  trois  organisations  partenaires  ont  identifie  un 
besoin  immediat:  celui  de  developper  un  programme  holistique  de  guerison 
apte  non  seulement  a remedier  aux  effets  des  abus  subis  dans  les  ecoles 
residentielles  et  leurs  repercussions  intergenerationnelles,  mais  aussi  a offrir 
les  memes  services  de  guerison  aux  hommes,  aux  jeunes  et  aux  families 
autochtones  de  la  region  d’Ottawa-Carleton  et  des  regions  avoisinantes. 

La  region  urbaine  d’Ottawa-Carleton  enregistre  actuellement  la  plus 
grande  augmentation  du  nombre  de  personnes  autochtones  dans  le  pays. 
Viennent  en  outre  s’ajouter  a cette  population  celle  des  quatre  reserves 
avoisinantes  : Akwesasne,  Kahnawake,  Golden  Lake,  Maniwaki  and 
Kahnasatake.  Au  niveau  geographique,  notre  communaute  se  compose 
done  de  families  autochtones  provenant  de  communautes  urbaines,  semi- 
isolees et  isolees.  Historiquement,  les  programmes  autochtones  de 
guerison  specifiquement  adaptes  aux  besoins  de  nos  communautes  ont 
ete  limites  et  compartimentes.  Cette  compartimentalisation  a contribue  a 
rendre  ces  services  completement  inaccessibles  aux  membres  de  nos 
communautes  autochtones  geographiquement  isolees. 

Conso/ider  notre  cercle  est  une  approche  de  guerison  holistique  des 
stress  post-traumatiques  qui  a fait  ses  preuves.  Nous  utilisons  cette  approche 
au  niveau  des  services  de  prevention,  d’intervention  et  de  post-vention  ainsi 
que  dans  les  sessions  individuelles  aux  survivants  des  abus  perpetres  dans 
les  pensionnats  et  leurs  descendants.  Le  projet  a ete  elabore  selon  un  modele 
de  guerison  traditionnelle  qui  inclus  de  maniere  equilibree  des  methodes 
et  des  pratiques  therapeutiques  traditionnelles  et  modemes.  Les  therapeutes 
et  animatrices  en  guerison  de  traumatismes  utilisent  la  methode  du 
Focusing. 

De  maniere  specifique,  Consolider  notre  cercle  offre  deux  ateliers  de 
guerison  d’une  semaine  chacun,  consolides  par  un  programme  de  suivi 
de  douze  semaines.  Des  sessions  individuelles  de  counseling  sont 
egalement  offertes  durant  toute  la  periode  du  projet. 

ATELIERS  DE  GUERISON  DES  TRAUMATISMES  DE  CINQ 
JOURS,  POUR  LES  FEMMES 

Environ  30  grands-meres  (enregistrees  ou  non),  provenant  des 
Premieres  Nations,  des  peuples  Metis  and  limit  et  qui  appartiennent  soit 
a la  generation  ayant  vecu  des  experiences  d'abus  dans  les  pensionnats, 
soit  a celle  qui  en  a subi  les  repercussions,  participent  aux  ateliers  de 
guerison  des  stress  post-traumatiques. 

Les  personnes  qui  sont  referees  au  Centre  sont  evaluees  selon  des  criteres 
etablis  et  passent  une  entrevue  pour  completer  le  processus  de  selection 
et  d'enregistrement  aux  ateliers. 

Avant  chaque  atelier,  le  Centre  organise  des  cercles  de  partage,  qui 
fournissent  le  soutien  et  l’information  necessaires.  Nous  offrons  egalement 
des  sessions  preparatoires  de  counseling  individuel.  Le  cout  de  l’atelier 
est  etabli  selon  une  echelle  de  tarifs  adaptes  aux  revenus  des  participantes. 

Les  ateliers  de  guerison  des  stress  post-traumatiques  sont  organises 
sous  forme  d'une  retraite  intensive  de  cinq  jours,  dans  une  loge  qui  fournit 
des  services  complets  incluant  logement,  repas,  garde  d’enfants,  transports 
etc. . .De  cette  fagon,  les  participantes  peuvent  se  concentrer  entierement 
sur  leur  demarche  de  guerison.  L’equipe  de  guerison  est  composee  d’une 
amee,  d’une  grand-mere,  de  trois  therapeutes  qualifiees  et  de  deux 
animatrices.  Toutes  les  membres  de  l'equipe  sont  qualifiees.  Elies  ont 
participe  a des  sessions  de  formation  preparatoires  et  ont  deja  assiste  a 
un  atelier  de  guerison.  La  fin  de  la  session  est  marquee  par  une  ceremonie 
de  graduation,  au  cours  de  laquelle  un  certificat  est  remis  aux  participantes 
et  qui  est  suivie  d’un  festin.  Les  participantes  sont  encouragees  a y inviter 
leurs  families  et  leurs  amis. 

Il  y a des  grands-meres  a tous  les  ateliers.  Nos  grands-meres  ont 
complete,  avec  succes,  de  nombreuses  annees  de  formation  avec  des 
Aines  et  des  professionnels  et  ont  acquis  les  competences  dont  elles  ont 
besoin  ici. 

Mis  a part  le  role  primordial  qu'elles  jouent  dans  l’animation  partielle 
des  ateliers,  elles  offrent  des  sueries  et  des  ceremonies  traditionnelles,  la 
ceremonie  de  la  pleine  lune,  de  la  pipe  ainsi  que  des  bains  de  cedre.  Elles 
ont  pris  la  defense  des  survivants  des  abus  perpetres  dans  les  ecoles 
residentielles  et  des  Aines  victimes  d'abus,  et  en  sont  devenues  les 
defenseurs.  Le  Centre  de  soutien  des  femmes  autochtones  est  her  de  ses 
grands-meres,  qui  nous  redonnent  espoir  et  pouvoir,  et  qui  sont  si 
comprehensives  dans  leur  sagesse. 


Colleen  Whiteduck  est  une  Algonquienne  de  la  region  du  Quebec. 
Colleen  est  diplomee  du  Centre  de  Focusing  de  la  region  des  prairies 
et  de  l’lnstitut  de  Focusing  de  New  York.  Elle  detient  un  Baccalaureeat 
en  Travail  social  et  un  certificat  en  intervention  en  matiere  de  violence 
conjugale. 

Colleen  debute  sa  carriere  en  travail  social  en  1992.  En  1993,  elle 
fonde  le  Centre  de  soutien  de  femmes  autochtones  d’Ottawa-Carleton 
(acronyme  anglais  AWSC).  En  1993-94  elle  elabore  un  programme 
d’etudes  pour  intervenants  en  violence  conjugale,  repondant  aux 
besoins  specifiques  des  autochtones  et  accredite  par  le  college  Heritage 
d'Ottawa-Carleton.  Colleen  a dirige  ce  projet  et  environ  40  etudiants 
ont  regu  leur  diplome  dont  les  credits  sont  reconnus  pour  1’ entree  a 
l'universite. 

Colleen  est  actuellement  Directrice  generate  du  Centre  de  soutien  des 
femmes  autochtones  et  continue  a developper  et  a mettre  sur  pied  des 
programmes  sociaux.  Elle  travaille  a partir  de  la  base  et  offre  des 
services  de  counseling  et  des  ateliers  repondant  aux  besoins  specifiques 
de  ses  clients  autochtones.  Elle  a accompagne  de  nombreuses  femmes, 
autochtones  et  non  autochtones,  sur  le  chemin  de  leur  guerison. 

Elle  est  fermement  engagee  envers  le  processus  holistique  de  guerison 
et  envers  la  revitalisation  continue  de  la  culture  autochtone. 

«Je  suis  tres  fere  du  travail  que  les  femmes  du  Centre  de  soutien 
des  femmes  autochtones  ont fait  - et  continuent  de  faire  ici. 
Nous  avons  regu  un  financement  de  la  Fondation  autochtone  de 
guerison  afin  d' organiser  des  ateliers  pour  la  guerison  des 
traumatismes.  Nous  avions  demande  du  fi  nancemen  t pour  deux 
ateliers.  En  fait,  nous  en  avons  fait  trois  avec  l' argent  obtenu, 
car  ily  avait  une  liste  d'attente  et  des  besoins  urgents.  Nous 
avons  reussi  a faire  cela  parce  que  nous  faisons  toujours  tres 
attention  a toutes  les  defenses.  Aucun  luxe  ici. . . Le  plus 
important,  e'est  que  les  clientes  se  sentent  comme  chez  elles. 
Elles  ont  besoin  d'un  accueil  chaleureux,  de  se  sentir  a I'aise.  Le 
sentiment  de  securite  est  tres  important,  et  nous  leur  offrons  un 
groupe  de  soutien  pour  le  suivi  ainsi  que  des  sessions 
individuelles  de  counseling...  » 


Colleen  Whiteduck.  ED,  Centre  de  soutien  des  femmes  autochtones  - Loge 
Minwaashin 
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JUSTICE  ET  RECONCILIATION 


HARMONIE 


Les  principes  et  pratiques  de  justice 
autochtone  s’arriment  parfaitement  au 
concept  de  reconcilation,  car  ils  servent  a 
retablir  l’equilibre  au  niveau  du  bien-etre 
individuel  et  collectif,  de  la  reconnaissance 
et  de  1’ admission  des  injustices  commises  a 
l’endroit  des  peuples  autochtones,  de  la 
comprehension  et  de  l’acceptation  des 
valeurs  spirituelles  autochtones  et  du  role 
que  jouent  ces  valeurs  dans  la  renaissance 
spirituelle  des  communautes  autochtones  et 
non-autochtones. 

En  explorant  ce  theme  de  la  justice 
autochtone  il  est  important  de  souligner  la 
pertinence  historique  et  contemporaine  de 
la  culture  autochtone,  d’encourager  les 
individus  et  communautes  qui  se  sont 
engagees  sur  le  chemin  de  la  guerison  a 
explorer,  adapter  et  utiliser  les  approches 
et  les  methodes  inspirees  des  principes  et 
des  pratiques  autochtones  de  justice  et  de 
guerison.  Nous  esperons  que  cette 
exploration  motivera  les  echanges  d’idees 
applicables  a des  projets  de  guerison 
communautaire. 

Nous  devons  estimer  le  fait  que  nous 
avons  quelque  chose  a ofifrir  aux  autres 
nations  du  monde  en  terme  de 
guerison,  de  reconciliation,  d’equilibre 
et  d’harmonie  au  niveau  individuel  et 
collectif. 


Avoir  sa  place 

Cherir  la  connaissance,  c’est  connaitre  la  sagesse 
Connaitre  l'amour,  c’est  connaitre  la  paix 
Honorer  la  creation,  c’est  la  respecter 
Le  courage,  c’est  affronter  la  vie  avec  integrite 
L’honnetete,  dans  une  situation  difficile,  c’est  la  bravoure 
L’humilite,  c’est  reconnaitre  sa  place  dans  l’univers  sacre  de 
la  creation 

La  verite,  c’est  savoir  le  but  des  choses 


JUSTICE,  GUERISON,  AGRESSEURS  ET 
VICTIMES 

JUSTICE 

Les  lois  du  createur 

Le  concept  de  justice , selon  les  Anisshinabe  s appelle  gwaik/ 
minodjiwi/dibaakonagwin,  qui  signifie  ‘droit,  et  jugement 
respectueux.  ‘La  justice  est  la  poursuite  d’un  jugement  integre 
requis  pour  le  retablissement  de  I'equilibre  et  de  I’harmonie  au 
sein  des  relations familiales,  etsociales-  un  jugement  qui  est  juste 
et  integre  tout  en  etant  minidjiwin,  c’est-a-dire  respectueux  de 
I’integrite  de  la personne,  I’aggresseur  et  la  victime 

Dans  notre  culture,  le  Createur  nous  a donne  quatre  lois,  que 
l’on  retrouve  chez  tous  les  peuples  autochtones  du  Canada.  La 
«bonte»,  est  difficile  a mettre  en  pratique,  surtout  lorsqu’il  s’agit 
d’etre  bon  envers  soi-meme.  La  pratique  de  la  bonte  et  de  l’honnetete 
est  difficile  dans  la  vie  quotidienne.  Pour  ce  qui  est  de  l’honnetete,  il 
faut  d’abord  etre  honnete  avec  soi-meme.  Dans  des  situations  de 
violence,  il  arrive  souvent  que  Ton  se  cache  la  verite. 

En  respectant  ces  deux  lois,  on  commence  a faire  attention  a la  fay  on 
dont  on  parle  aux  autres,  dont  on  communique  avec  eux.  Le  fondement 
de  la  guerison  se  trouve  done  dans  les  quatre  lois : bonte,  honnetete, 
solhcitude  et  partage.  Ce  sont  la  les  quatre  principes  qui  guident  ma 
vie.  Toutes  les  composantes  de  notre  etre  -physique,  affective, 
spirituelle  et  psychologique  - doivent  etre  en  equilibre. 

Un  participant 

Extraits  du  rapport  de  Marcia  Krawll,  Comprendre  le  role  de  la 
guerison  dans  les  collectivites  autochtones. 

JUSTICE  AUTOCHTONE  ET  JUSTICE  OCCIDENTALE: 
DEUX  PARADIGMES  DIFFERENTS 

La  difference  avec  le  systeme  de  justice  en  place,  est  que  nous  ne 
nous  concentrons  pas  sur  I’incident  mais  aussi  sur  le  passe  et 
l’ experience  de  I’individu 

-Bart  Jack  Sr.  Nation  Innue 


Le  systeme  de  justice  occidental  est  un  systeme  dans  lequel  le  crime 
est  une  atteinte  a l’etat  plutot  qu’a  la  victime  et  a la  collectivite.  La 
victime  est  exclue  du  processus  et  la  justice  penale  est  axee  sur  le 
chatiment , la  dissuasion  et  l’isolation  plurtot  que  sur  la  reparation 
des  torts  et  le  retablissement  de  l’harmonie  sociale,  qui  sont  les 
fondements  de  la  justice  autochtones. 

La  societe  occidentale  decrit  la  guerison  comme  la  reparation  d’un 
dommage  physique,  ce  qui  constitue  une  vision  objective  du  processus 
de  guerison.  Les  pratiques  autochtones  traditionnelles  a l’egard  de 
l’administration  de  la  justice  sont  inscrites  dans  une  approche 
holistique  : nous  considerons  que  le  processus  de  guerison  englobe 
les  elements  spirituel,  physique  psychologique  et  emotif  de  la  vie 
humaine. 

« Notre  systeme  de  justice  est  a I’oppose  de  celui  des  autochtones. 
Nous  croyons  dans  la  punition.  Nous  avons  tendance  a mettre 
chaque  chose  dans  des  sections,  ce  qui  signifie  que  nous 
regardons  chacun  des  acteurs  dans  un  crime  separement.  Par 
consequent,  nous  considerons  la  victime  comme  une  entite  et  le 
coupable  comme  une  autre  entite.  Notre  systeme  n ’arrive pas  a 
voir  un  crime  dans  son  ensemble.  Leur perception  en  est  une 
holistique,  ils  veulent guerir  toute  la  communaute.  Notre 
systeme  demande  a etre  vue  comme  impersonnel  et  ce  faisant,  il 
a perdu  son  cote  humain, » 

Marvin  McNutt,  Rehabilitation  des  Adultes  et  Services  aux  Victimes 


La  destruction  de  I’harmonie  que  provoque  I’agresseur  se  propage 
bien  au  deld  de  lui-meme  et  de  ses  victimes.  L’ejfet  de  ses  actes 
irradie  comme  des  cercles  concentriques  d’une  pierre  jetee  dans 
un  etang.  La  bonne  vie  au  sein  de  la  collectivite  en  sort  affaiblie 
Le  but  d’un  systeme  de  justice,  dans  la  societe  autochtone,  est  de  retablir 
I’equilibre  et  Lharmonie  au  sein  de  la  communaute.  C’est  un  fait  bien 
reconnu  que  nous  avions,  bien  avant  l’arrivee  des  peuples  occidentaux 
sur  notre  continent,  des  systemes  economiques,  sociaux  politiques  et 
judiciaires  efficaces  et  bien  structures. 

Le  systeme  de  justice  autochtone  dont  l’objectif  est  le  maintien  de 
Lharmonie  communautaire,  a comme  principes  la  reconnaissance  et 
la  reparation  des  debts,  des  blessures,  des  dommages  et  la  resolution 
des  conflits  et  des  disputes. 

La  justice  autochtone  repose  sur  la  reconnaissance  des  torts  et  la 
reparation.  Celui  ou  cebe  qui  est  en  debt  est  responsable  envers  la 
personne  et  la  commnaute  pour  ce  que  son  debt  entraine.  Il  est 
responsable  pour  la  restitution  de  l’equibbre  et  Lharmonie  brise  par 
son  geste. 

Ces  principes  ont  au  moins  deux  repercussions  importantes,  la 
premiere  etant  que  les  procedures  antagomstes  ne  sont  pas  necessaires, 
la  deuxieme  etant  que  l’accent  est  place  sur  l’etabbssement  d’un 
consensus  communautaire  comme  moyen  de  decider  ce  qui  est 
approprie  au  retabbssement  de  l’equibbre  et  de  Lharmonie. 

AGRESSEURS  ET  VICTIMES 

« Dans  une  communaute  autochtone,  la  personne  ay  ant 
l’ autorite  de  resoudre  le  conflit  doit  etre  une  personne  capable 
de  considerer  le  probleme  sous  toutes  ses  facettes,  pas  un 
inconnu  impartial  qui  n ’appartient  pas  a la  communaute» 

-Monture-Okanee 

Tandis  que  le  systeme  de  justice  occidental  peryoit  la  participation  des 
victimes  et  de  la  communaute  comme  un  conflit  d’interet  et  cherche  a 
tout  prix  a les  maintenir  a distance,  la  justice  autochtone  trouve  au 
contaire  ridicule  d’utihser  des  etrangers  pour  regler  le  probleme  alors 
que  tous,  agresseur,  victimes  leurs  famille  et  communaute  respectives 
sont  affectee. 

Les  pratiques  autochtones  traditionnebes  a l’egard  de  Ladministration 
de  la  justice  sont  inscrites  sans  une  approche  hohstique  basee  sur  la 
reconcihation  et  l’importance  de  la  participation  de  la  cobectivite. 

La  participation  active  de  la  victime  et  des  autres  membres  de  la 
cobectivite  au  processus  constitue  l’un  des  elements-cles  de  la  justice 
reparatrice  dont  l’objet  est  de  reconciber  les  debnquants  et  les  victimes 
et  d’aider  les  cobectivites  a assurer  leur  reinsertion.  La  source  de  paix 
et  de  l’ordre  reside  dans  des  cobectivites  sobdes  et  actives  ayant  a 
coeur  le  bien-etre  de  leurs  membres. 


premiers  Pas 


Envoyez-nous  vos  articles,  poemes, 
photographies,  dessins,  vos  questions,  et 
commentaires.  Adresse:  le  Redacteur,  Premiers 
Pas,  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison,  75 
rue  Albert,  piece  801,  Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP 
5E7.  Telecopieur  (613)  237-4442  et  courriel 
wspear@ahf.ca  ou  grobelin@ahf.ca. 
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Ateliers  d’elaboration  de 
propositions 

La  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison  (FAG)  organise  des  ateliers  d’elaboration 
de  propositions  afin  d’aider  ceux  qui  sont  interesses  a soumettre  leurs  projets  a 
la  FAG.  Au  cours  de  ces  ateliers,  les  participants  auront  l’occasion  de  travailler 
sur  leur  proposition. 

Les  ateliers  permettront  d’examiner  et  de  discuter  des  elements  suivants: 

Ce  que  la  Fondation  finance 

Comment  remplir  un  formulaire  de  demande 

Dates  limites 

Processus  d’examen  des  propositions 

Les  ateliers  seront  animes  pour  les  groupes  appartenant  a plusieurs  organismes,  bandes 
ou  communautes.  Nous  ne  tenons  pas  d’ateliers  pour  une  seule  organisation,  bande  ou 
communaute.  La  ou  cela  est  possible,  les  partenariats  seront  forges  et  la  Fondation 
prendra  part  au  travail  de  coordination  de  l’atelier.  La  Fondation  fournira  les  documents 
(Guide  du  programme  2000,  formulaires  de  demande  etc. . .)  et  les  autres  documents 
necessaires  au  deroulement  de  F atelier. 

Si  vous  desirez  que  la  Fondation  tienne  un  atelier  pour  vos  organismes,  bandes  ou 
communautes,  envoyez-nous  votre  demande  par  telecopieur  ou  par  courriel,  indiquant 
la  date,  le  lieu  et  le  nombre  approximatif  de  participants  dont  vous  anticipez  la  presence. 

Si  vous  desirez  vous  inscrire  dans  notre  banque 
de  donnee  / liste  d’ envoi  de  la  FAG,  veuillez 
remplir  le  formulaire  ci-dessous  et  le  renvoyer  a 
la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison  piece  801, 
rue  75  Albert,  Ottawa  Ontario,  KIP  5E7.  Vous 
pouvez  aussi  l’envoyer  par  telecopieur  au 
(613)  237-4442. 

Norn: 

Titre: 

Organisation: 

Adresse: 

Telephone: 

Telecopieur: 

Courriel: 

Langues: 

Affiliation: 

Encerclez  s.v.p.: 

Metis  Inuit  Premiere  Nation  Autres  (precisez  s.v.p.) 

Comment  avez  vous  entendu  parler  de  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison? 


Nous  avons  regu  les  questions  suivantes  au  sujet  de 
notre  Guide  du  programme 

Clarifiez  la  difference  entre  les  lettres  de  soutien  de  la  part  de  la  communaute  et  les  lettres  de  la  part  des 
partenaires. 

Les  lettres  de  soutien  doivent  provenir  des  groupes  et  des  organismes  communautaires  qui 
ont  pris  connaissance  du  contenu  de  votre  demande  et  qui,  de  maniere  generate,  connaissent 
vos  dossiers  et  sont  prets  a soutenir  votre  travail. 

Les  lettres  provenant  des  partenaires  peuvent  etre  celles  fournies  par  une  institution  ou  un 
organisme  qui  travaillera  avec  vous  afin  de  vous  aider  a atteindre  vos  buts  et  objectifs.  Vous 
trouverez  des  explications  supplementaires  sur  ce  sujet  dans  notre  Guide  du  programme 
2000,  page  6 et  7 du  formulaire  de  demande  et  dans  l’annexe  A page  A2  qui  se  trouve  a la 
fin  du  Guide. 

Est-ce  que  nous  pouvons  utiliser  les  lettres  de  notre  demande  precedente? 

Non.  Ces  lettres  ne  sont  plus  valables.  Toutes  les  lettres  doivent  etre  ecrites  et  datees  de 
moins  de  trois  mois  avant  la  date  de  votre  demande  de  financement  de  projet.  Par  exemple, 
si  vous  soumettez  votre  demande  pour  la  date  limite  du  25  fevrier  2000,  vos  lettres  ne 
doivent  pas  etre  datees  d’avant  le  25novembre  1999- 

Quelle  est  la  prochaine  date  limite? 

Les  dates  limite  de  demande  de  financement  pour  cette  annee  sont  les  25  fevrier  2000  et  25 
aout  2000.  Pour  l’an  prochain,  elles  sont  les  23  fevrier  2001  et  31  aout  2001.  Veuillez  vous 
referer  aux  pages  25  et  42  de  notre  Guide  du  programme. 

Comment  puis-je  demander  qu’un  atelier  d’elaboration  de  propositions  soit  tenu  dans  ma  region? 

Pour  demander  qu’un  atelier  soit  tenu  ou  pour  obtenir  des  informatiuons  sur  ces  ateliers, 
vous  pouvez  envoyer  vos  demandes  a Sharon  Clarke  par  telecopieur  ou  par  la  poste.  (Nos 
Agents  d’information  vous  contacteront  pour  vous  organiser  un  atelier,  vous  donner  les 
informations  ou  vous  donner  les  dates  et  lieux  des  ateliers  pres  de  chez  vous.) 

Qui  doit  etre  notre  parrain  officiel  (nous  sommes  un  groupe  communautaire/un  groupe  de  services 
sociaux)? 

Si  votre  groupe  ou  organisation  n’est  pas  incorpore  depuis  au  moins  un  an,  vous  devez 
trouver  un  parrain  pour  votre  projet.  Le  parrain  peut-etre,  entre  autres,  votre  Chef  ou  votre 
Conseil  de  bande  ou  votre  administration  locale  Metis  ou  Inuit.  Si  vous  desirez  obtenir 
d’autres  informations  , vous  pouvez  consulter  F annexe  2,  page  29  de  notre  formulaire  de 
demande  de  financement,  qui  se  trouve  a la  fin  de  notre  Guide  du  programme. 

Karen  Jacobs-Williams,  Gestionnaire  - Informations  sur  les  programmes 


Message  special  aux  projets  finances: 

Veuillez  prendre  note  de  ce  qui  est  exige  en  matiere  de  rapports  et  d’evaluation.  Ces 
exigences  doivent  etre  dument  respectees  avant  de  pouvoir  soumettre  des  propositions 
pour  une  deuxieme  annee  de  financement.  Afin  que  les  projets  finances  puissent  foumir 
toutes  les  informations  requises,  la  Fondation  fournira  un  cadre  d’evaluation.  Tous 
les  projets  finances  recevront  ce  document  par  la  poste,  en  tenant  compte  de 
leur  date  de  fin  de  projet.  Le  Cadre  d’evaluation  est  egalement  disponible 
sur  le  site  Web  de  la  FAG. 
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JEMES0UV1ENS 

Nous  gardons  tous  des  souvenirs  de  notre  enfance. 

Mon  grand-pere  a ecrit  dans  sa  biographie,  I,  NULIGAK : 

«Moi,  Nuligak,  je  vais  vous  raconter  une  histoire.  C’est  l’histoire  de  ce  qui  m’est  arrive  dans  la  vie,  toutes  mes  aventures,  dont  un 
grand  nombre  restent  gravees  dans  ma  memoire» 

Je  suis  reconnaissant  a mon  grand-pere  decede  d’avoir  ecrit  son  histoire. 

Moi  aussi,  le  petit-fils  de  Nuligak,  vous  raconterai  une  histoire.  C’est  l’histoire  de  ce  qui  m’est  arrive  dans  un  pensionnat. 

J’ai  raconte  cette  histoire  sur  la  couverture  de  la  deuxieme  edition  du  Guide  du  programme  de  la  Fondation  autochtone  de 
guerison. 

Bien  que  ce  soit  le  recit  personnel  de  mon  experience, 

je  suis  convaincu  que  c’est  un  portrait  des  emotions  qui  habitent  la  plupart  des  sundvants  du  systeme  des  pensionnats. 

Les  pensionnats  n’existent  plus.  Cela  ne  veut  pas  dire  que  nous  les  avons  oublies. 

Comme  la  plupart  de  ceux  qui  ont  survecu,  j’ai  des  souvenirs  : et  un  grand  nombre  d’entre  eux  restent  graves  dans  ma  memoire. 
Angus  Cockney 
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SOUMISSION  DES  MANUSCRIPTS: 

Vous  pouvez  soumettre  vos  articles  ou  autres  contributions  par 
telecopieur,  par  la  poste  ou  sous  forme  de  disquette  (Wordperfect  or 
MSWord). 

Telecopieur:  613-237-4442 
Adresse:  Au  Redacteur,  Premiers  pas 
75  rue  Albert , Piece  801 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
KIP  5E7 

Courriel:  grobelin@ahf.ca  or wspear@aM.ca 

Veuillez  nous  transmettre  vos  photos  par  la  poste  ou  par  voie 
electronique  en  format  JPEG  ou  TIF.  Veuillez  noter  que  la  FAG  n’assume 
aucune  responsabilite  pour  la  perte  ou  les  dommages  du  materiel 
envoye  par  la  poste. 

Veuillez  inclure,  avec  vos  contributions,  une  courte  biographie  (votre 
nom,  ce  que  vous  faites)  ainsi  que  votre  adresse  complete  (ou  l’adresse 
de  votre  organisation),  vos  numeros  de  telephone,  de  telecopieur  et 
votre  adresse  electronique. 

La  FAG  ne  paie  pas  les  articles  quelle  publie  dans  Premiers  pas, 
mais  envoie  aux  auteurs  une  copie  de  Premiers  pas  ou,  sur  demande 
des  copies  supplementaires  pour  distribution. 

•Les  points  de  vue  et  les  opinions  exprimes  dans  les  articles  soumis 
par  les  auteurs  ne  refletent  pas  necessairement  les  points  de  vue  et 
opinions  de  la  FAG. 

•Nous  n’imposons  pas  de  limite  quand  a la  longueur  des  manuscripts, 
mais  les  textes  courts  sont  preferables.  Tous  les  articles  qui  sont  soumis 
a la  FAG  a des  fins  de  publication  doivent  etre  approuves  par  l’equipe 
editoriale.  La  FAG  se  reserve  le  droit  de  reviser  et  corriger  les 
manuscripts  (longueur  du  texte  et  style) . 

•La  FAG  conservera  les  articles  qui  lui  sont  soumis,  pour  les  publier 
dans  un  autre  numero  de  Premier  pas.  la  FAG  se  reserve  le  droit 
d’ accepter  ou  de  refuser  les  articles  qui  lui  sont  soumis.  La  FAG  se 
reserve  le  droit  de  retirer  les  passages  dont  le  language  n’est  pas 
acceptable  et  de  corriger  les  erreurs  de  grammaire,  d’orthographe  et 
de  ponctuation. 

La  mission  de  Premiers  pas  est  d'honorer  l’engagement  de  la 
Fondation  envers  les  Survivants,  leurs  descendants  et  leurs 
communautes.  Premiers  pas  est  l’un  des  instruments  par  le  biais 
duquel  nous  demontrons  notre  respect  envers  les  ententes  que  la 
Fondation  a signe  et  nous  realisons  la  Mission,  la  Vision  et  les  objectifs 
de  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison,  ainsi  que  les  huts  de  la  strategic 
de  communication  de  la  Fondation. 

Version  Anglais/Francais  de  premiers  pas  et  traduction  des 
articles 

Les  articles  publies  dans  premiers  pas  proviennent  de  soumissions 
d’auteurs  et  d’articles  ou  autres  textes  provenant  de  documents  de 
reference  d’acces  public.  Lorsque  cela  est  faisable  et  permissible,  nous 
offrons  une  traduction  de  ces  articles  et  documents.  Dans  le  cas 
contraire,  des  articles  de  nature  similaire  ou  complementaire  sont 
utilises. 

Utilisation  non  autorisee  du  nom  Fondation 
autochtone  de  guerison  par  des  tiers 

Dument  incorporee,  La  Fondation  autochtone  de 
guerison  est  la  seule  organisation  autorisee  a 
utiliser  ce  nom  au  Canada.  La  Fondation 
autochtone  de  guerison  n’approuve  ni  ne  finance 
aucun  projet,  sauf  ceux  qui  lui  sont  soumis 
conformement  au  processus  de  soumission  et 
d’approbation  de  projet  qu’elle  a mis  en  place.  La 
liste  des  projets  finances  est  disponible  sur 
demande. 


CENTRES  DE  GUERISON 

Le  Conseil  d’administration  de  la  Fondation  autochtone 
de  guerison  a modifie  le  theme  des  Centres  de  guerison 
afin  de  mieux  repondre  aux  besoins  des  survivants,  de 
leurs  families  et  de  leurs  descendants. 

La  Fondation  recueille  actuellement  les  avis  d’ experts 
afin  d’elaborer  un  modele  general  pour  les  programmes 
de  centre  de  guerison.  Une  fois  que  ce  modele  sera 
complete,  le  Conseil  invitera  les  propositions  des 
communautes  ou  organisations  dont  les  besoins  sont  les 
plus  grands. 

Le  but  de  ces  modifications  est  d’inclure  des  mesures 
qui  protegeront  toutes  les  personnes  participant  au 
processus  de  guerison. 

Nous  posterons  sous  peu,  sur  notre  site  Web 
(www.ahf.ca)  toutes  les  informations  au  sujet  des  pro  jets 
portant  sur  les  centres  de  guerison.  Vous  pourrez 
egalement  contacter  nos  agents  d’information  au  1-888- 
725-8886. 

le  premier 


pas 


Une  publication  officielle  de  la  Fondation  autochtone  de 
guerison 

75,  me  Albert,  piece  801, 

Ottaiva,  Ontario  KIP  5E7 
(613)  237-4441  (Ottaiva) 

(888)  725-8886  (Sans-frais) 

(613)  237-4442  (Telecopieur) 
programs@ahf.ca  (Courriel) 
www.ahf.ca  (Internet) 

Pour  nous  rejoindre 

Les  membres  du  personnel  de  la  Fondation  sont  Id  pour  vous 
aider.  Veuillez  communiquer  avec  nous  si  vous  avez  besoin 
d’assistance. 

Bureaux  executifs 

Mike  DeGagne,  Directeur  General 
Linda  Cote,  Adjointe  executive 
Poste  236 

Department  des  programmes 

Yvonne  Boyer,  Directrice 
Pamela  Lussier,  Adjointe  executive 
Poste  223 

Department  des  finances 

Ernie  Daniels,  Directeur 
Leanne  Nagle,  Adjointe  executive 
Poste  261 

Department  de  la  recherche 

Gail  Valaskakis,  Directrice 
Jackie  Brennan,  Adjointe  executive 
Poste  306 

Department  des  communications 

Kanatiio  (Allen  Gabriel),  Directeur 
Marilyn  Mclvor,  Adjointe  executive 
Poste  245 


Dans  notre  prochain  numero 

Premiers  pas  continuera,  avec  votre  collaboration,  a explorer 
d’autres  aspects  de  ce  vaste  theme  « La  justice  autochtone  et  la 
guerison»,  applicable^  aux  projets  et  programmes  de  guerison.  Dans 
notre  prochain  numero,  nous  examinerons  d’autres  facettes  de  la 
justice  reparatrice  qui  pourraient  etre  utiles  dans  l’elaboration  de 
projets  et  de  programmes  de  guerison  communautaire. 

Nous  continuerons  aussi  a partager  avec  vous  des  idees  de  guerison, 
et  vous  presenterons  celles  qui  ont  ete  mises  en  oeuvre  par  quelques- 
uns  des  projets  que  la  Fondation  a finance. 

11  nous  est  impossible  de  publier  toutes  les  references  pour  les  articles 
de  premi ers  pas,  mais  nous  pouvons  vous  les  foumir  sur  demande. 

Premier  pas  nous  aidera  a nous  connecter  avec  des  peuples 
autochtones  dans  d’autres  parties  du  monde,  afin  de  connaitre  leur 
histoire  et  apprendre  comment  ils  ont  entrepris  leurs  demarches  de 
guerison  et  de  reconciliation. 

Nous  inviterons  des  canadiens  a nous  confier  pourquoi  comment  ils 
marchent  avec  nous  sur  le  chemin  de  la  reconciliation  et  comment  ils 
participent  au  retablissement  de  la  verite  historique. 

Nous  avons  regroupe  certaines  references  a la  derniere  page,  vous 
pourrez  ainsi  les  decouper.  Notre  espace  etant  limite,  ces  references 
ne  sont  que  partielles,  nous  serons  heureux  de  vous  en  fournir  d’autres 
sur  demande. 
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St.  Mary’s  First  Nation 
UNITING  FAMILIES 

The  fact  that  114  participants  attended  this  gather- 
ing, the  first  of  its  kind,  shows  the  interest  and  will- 
ingness that  survivors,  their  families,  supporters  and 
community  have  in  the  issues  relating  to  the  impact  of 
residential  schools. 

Alma  Brooks,  St.  Mary's  First  Nation 

The  project  goal  is  twofold: 

1)  To  provide  community-based  training  aimed 
at  enhancing  aboriginal  capacity  to  develop, 
design  and  implement  healing  strategies 
and  programs  that  will  adequately  address 
the  impact  of  residential  school  experience 
on  survivors  and  their  descendants. 

2)  To  reunite  lost  survivors,  their  families  and 
community,  to  assess  specific  individual  and 
family  needs,  and  to  evaluate/ re  port  results 
and  prepare  for  next  phase  of  the  healing 
strategy. 


FOCUS  ON  ... 

A GATHERING  OF  SURVIVORS  AND 
THEIR  FAMILIES 

What  a successful  week-end!  What  a wonderful  Idea! 
A II  the  goals  were  met  and  many  were  exceeded.  T he 
survivors'  stories  were  emotional,  tragic  and  real.  Their 
ability  to  share  their  journey  with  others  provided  a 
sense  of  power  of  surviving  which  could  not  have  come 
in  any  other  way 

-Brenda  Robinson,  St.  Mary's  gathering  project 


A three-day  gathering  of  Shubenacadie 

Residential  School  survivors  reunited  lost  sur- 
vivors, their  families  and  community  as  a first 
step  in  healing.  The  gathering  was  planned,  organ- 
ised and  facilitated  by  Nechi  Training,  in  conjunction 
with  professional  and  community  volunteers.  The 
purpose  of  the  gathering  was  to  address  the  impact 
of  residential  schools,  beginning  the  first  step  in  the 
process  of  healing  in  the  St.  Mary's  community. 

This  gathering  was  a highlight  of  community  activi- 
ty for  the  year.  As  a result  of  the  collaboration  of  the 
media  we  were  approached  by  the  Woodstock  Band, 
who  requested  our  permission  to  allow  three  of  their 
survivors  to  attend  the  gathering.  (Reserves  are 
small  in  Maliseet  territory,  and  many  family  mem- 
bers connect  most  of  the  communities  together.) 

Originally,  the  gathering  was  planned  with  a focus 
on  the  St.  Mary's  membership.  This  changed  when 
we  realised  that  many  more  survivors  would  have 
attended  had  they  received  a personal  invitation. 
Next  year  we  will  include  survivors  from  all  com- 
munities along  the  St.  John  River,  both  on-  and  off- 
reserve. 

This  style  of  gathering  (combining  traditional  culture 
and  contemporary  methods  of  working  with  people) 
seems  to  work  well  in  our  community.  We  estab- 
lished a confidentiality  policy  which  outlined  the 
rights  of  survivors,  and  this  was  included  in  the 
brochure  we  presented  to  survivors  at  the  gathering. 

119  participants,  all  members  of  First  Nation  com- 
munities, -twenty-eight  of  whom  were  direct  sur- 
vivors- attended  this  gathering,  the  first  of  its  kind. 
This  response  shows  the  interest  and  willingness 
survivors,  their  families,  supporters  and  community 
have  in  the  issues  relating  to  the  impact  of  residen- 
tial schools. 
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As  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation 
approaches  2 and-a-half  years  of  exis- 
tence, we  are  able  to  look  back  on  a 
growing  list  of  experiences  and  accomplish- 
ments. Only  15  months  ago,  in  June  of  1999, 
we  announced  our  first  35  funded  projects. 

N ow,  i n September  of  2000,  we  have  a total  of 
276  approved  projects,  with  a further  108  proj- 
ects pending.  To  date,  we  have  committed 
over  53  million  dollars  in  funding. 

The  Foundation's  second  deadlinefor  the  sec- 
ond round  of  funding  proposals  has  passed. 

Not  long  ago,  we  were  a new  organization. 

Although  still  young,  the  Foundation  now  has 
an  established  track  record  as  a funding 
agency.  Wearewell-positioned  to  promote  the 
best  practices  of  healing.  Each  day,  aboriginal 
and  non-aboriginal  people  approach  us  as  a 
clearing  house  for  information  on  residential 
school  issues  and  residential  school  healing. 

As  our  work  progresses,  we  gather  more  of 
the  experience  and  expertise  which  enable  us 
better  to  promote,  support,  and  encourage 
healing  initiatives. 

For  instance,  we  know  that  our  emphasis  must  continue  to  be  on  man- 
ageable, survivor-driven  projects.  In  our  experience,  healing  is  best 
served  through  the  support  of  many  small,  community- based  pro- 
grams. The  focus  must  be  on  community  participation,  and  projects 
must  involve  from  the  beginning  survivors,  their  families  and  descen- 
dants. The  alternative —overly  ambitious  mega-projects  designed  out- 
sidethe  community  — would  not  serve  the  interests  of  survivors,  or  of 
their  descendant  and  communities. 

We  hope  and  expect  one  legacy  of  the  Aboriginal  Foundation  will  be 
the  gathering  and  sharing  of  accumulated  knowledge,  experi ence  and 
wisdom.  All  across  Canada,  aboriginal  people  are  seeking  creative  and 
innovative  uses  of  both  traditional  and  non-aboriginal  healing  methods 


to  address  the  intergenerational  impacts  of 
Canada's  residential  school  system.  Our 
funded  projects,  through  the  partnerships 
and  linkages  they  foster,  serve  to  strength- 
en aboriginal  people  everywhere.  Our 
shared  experiences,  both  good  and  bad, 
can  make  us  stronger. 

We  will  continue  to  refine  our  funding 
processes,  focusing  as  always  on  timely 
turn-over  of  proposals.  "Best  practices" 
principles,  proven  through  the  experiences 
and  hard  work  of  aboriginal  people,  will 
help  us  to  identify  proposals  with  the 
greatest  likelihood  of  success.  Over  the 
past  year  our  approval  rate  has  doubled. 
This  is  evidence  that  we  are  seeing  strong 
proposals.  The  Foundation's  modest  num- 
ber of  staff  is  now  able  to  process  project 
applications,  in  most  cases,  within  3-5 
months.  Our  turn-around  time  and  careful 
use  of  resources  compare  very  favourably 
with  public  and  private  funding  agencies 
of  si  mi  I ar  si  ze  and  scope. 


In  summary,  our  ongoing  commitment  to  providing  the  best  possible 
support  for  healing  initiatives  involves  not  only  the  provision  of 
resources,  but  attention  to  the  most  effective  healing  principles  and  to 
the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  aboriginal  people.  We  will  continue  to 
listen  to  survivors,  their  descendants,  and  families,  and  wewill  contin- 
ue to  refine  the  ways  in  which  we  do  our  work.  And  as  always,  wewill 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  aboriginal  people  have  addressed  in  a 
meaningful  way  the  legacy  of  the  residential  school  system,  restoring 
their  communities  and  healing  their  nations. 

Masi, 

Georges  Erasmus, 

Chair,  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation 


T he  purpose  of  H eal  i ng  Words  is  to  be  an 
instrument  for  honouring  the  Foundation 's 
commitments  to  survivors,  their  descen- 
dants, and  their  communities.  It  is  one  of 
the  means  by  which  we  demonstrate  our 
respect  for  the  agreements  the  Foundation 
has  signed.  It  is  also  a vehicle  for  support- 
ing the  mission,  vision  and  objectives  of 
the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  as 
well  as  the  goals  of  the  Foundation's 
Com  muni  cati  onsS  trategy. 


Left:  Franciscan  Province  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.  Aboriginal  people  attended 
church-run  Indian  residential  schools  in  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 
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The  healing  work  that  commu- 
nities and  their  youth  have 
undertaken  to  prevent  suicide 
needs  to  be  shared,  as  well  the 
core  messages  they  convey 

The  root  causes,  nature  and  consequences 
of  aboriginal  youth  suicide  are  complex 
and  overwhelmingly  painful,  both  for  the 
ones  who  commit  it  and  for  the  ones  left  to 
grieve  it.  The  subject  of  Aboriginal  youth  sui- 
cide, I ike  so  many  aspects  of  Aboriginal  life,  has 
been  the  subject  of  numerous  investigations, 
research,  studies,  and  reports.  M ost  of  what  has 
been  published  on  this  subject  is  from  an 
observer's  perspective:  it  conveys  facts  and  sta- 
tistics, and  provides  rational  and  scientific 
explanations.  This  body  of  information  is 
important  and  does  provide  some  understand- 
ing, but  healing  is  more  than  understanding 
facts.  It  has  much  more  to  do  with  looking 
courageously  at  root  causes,  finding  the 
strength  to  share  the  pain,  and  transforming  this 
experience  into  action. 

There  is  a difference  between  looking  at  youth 
suicide  from  the  usual  risk  factor  angle  and 
examining  it  from  a root  cause  perspective. 
Many  statements  and  questions  in  this  article 
will  requ  ire  the  exercise  of  both  mind  and  heart. 

The  case  made  here  is  that  the  root  causes  and 
impact  of  youth  suicide  on  Aboriginal  commu- 
nities cannot  be  dissociated  from  the  relation- 
ship many  surviving  Aboriginal  peoples  and 
their  communities  now  have  with  death...  and 
life,  as  the  result  of  theindividual  and  collective 
trauma  they  suffered  and  are  still  enduring 
intergenerationally.  A fact  remains  above  all 
others:  suicide  was  virtually  unknown  in  tradi- 
tional Aboriginal  cultures.  Today,  with  the  rate 
of  suicide  amongst  Aboriginal  communities 
being  three  to  four  times  the  rates  of  non-abo- 
riginal, it  is  being  described  as  an  epidemic. 

Although  there  is  a growing  recognition  of  the 
many  social  and  economical  repercussions  of 
this  trauma,  the  deepest  impact  is  rarely  given 
full  acknowledgement.  The  heart  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  first  identity  of  Aboriginal  people 
was,  and  is,  fashioned  from  their  relationship 
with  the  creator  of  a well-ordered  universe. 
Aboriginal  traditions,  cultures  and  languages 
served  to  express  and  add  meaning,  substance 
and  colour  to  this  relationship.  It  is  this  first 
identity,  the  primal  force  animating  the  desire 
to  live,  to  live  well,  that  was  almost  destroyed 
by  the  pol  i ci  es  of  the  domi  nant  system. 

The  process  of  healing,  therefore,  logically 
acknow  I edges  the  pri  nci  pi  e that  there  i s no  dys- 
function in  the  core  beliefs  and  world  view  of 
Aboriginal  people.  What  has  been  so  often 
described  as  mental  illness  is  simply  the  reac- 
tion of  any  individual  who,  having  been 
deprived  of  his  keys  to  wellness,  has  to  fundi  on 
in  an  imposed  dysfundional  system  and  world. 


In  that  sense,  the  path  to  healing  necessarily 
includes  the  rediscovery  of  this  original  identi- 
ty and  thereconstrudion  of  the  healthy,  life  sus- 
taining worldview  and  pradices  that 
Aboriginal  Elders  have  preserved  and  that 
youth  will  help  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

Displacement  of  the  label  of  dysfundion  from  the 
domi  nant  system  to  Aboriginal  peoplealso  means 
that  the  concept  of  mental  illness  has  to  be  seri- 
ously revisited  by  Aboriginal  communities 
involved  in  healing  work,  especially  those 
involved  in  preventing  and  healing  youth  suicide. 


to  the  heart 


Another  area  which  also  needsto  be  considered 
carefu lly  is  the  rel  evance  of  therapi es  that  are  i n 
the  service  of  healing  Aboriginal  "dysfunc- 
tions." Refledion  on  these  important  concepts 
will  help  ensure  the  use  of  methods  which 
enhance  the  healing  process  and  do  not  retrau- 
mati  se  or  re-vi  di  mi  se. 

Glen  Coulthard,  in  his  report  Colonisation, 
Indian  Policy,  Suicide,  and  Aboriginal  Peoples, 
makes  this  point  clearly  by  quoting  the  follow- 
ing from  therapist  Allan  Wade: 

With  the  proliferation  of  pradices  that 
defined  the  vidims  of  violence  as  damaged, 
dysfundional,  or  disordered,  the  helping 
professions  took  up  a highly  specialized  and 
critically  important  role  within  the  colonial- 
ist enterprise.  Whereas  the  projed  of  colo- 
nization was  di  reded  outward  against  the 
deficient  aboriginal  ("for  his  own  good"), 
the  deficiency-oriented  pradices  promoted 
by  the  health  professions  have  contributed 
to  a process  of  "psychoionization",  that  is, 
the  inward  movement  of  colonization, 
extended  against  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the 
violated  individual  (onceagain,  "for  his  own 
good"). 

Death  accepting  and  life  sustaining  societies 

Because  of  their  belief  and  through  their  prac- 
tices, (and  despite  usual  historical  accounts) 
Aboriginal  cultures  were  traditionally  death 
accepting  and  life  sustaining  societies.  The 
imposition  of  a death-denying,  death-defying 
system,  in  which  life  is  honored  in  words  and 
death  glorified  in  deeds,  and  in  which  material 


power  is  synonymous  with  spiritual  authority, 
led  to  the  inferiorisation,  desecration  and 
almost  successful  destruction  of  Aboriginal 
beliefs,  practices,  world  view,  and  environment. 
This  imposition  is  responsible  for  altering,  with 
catastrophic  consequences,  the  very  meaning  of 
life,  both  at  individual  and  collective  levels. 
This  loss  of  meaning,  in  turn,  has  resulted  is  a 
loss  of  motivation  and  greatly  depressed  ability 
to  sustain  life.  In  such  a context,  the  definition 
of  suicide  can  be  logically  extended  to  the  slow 
death  induced,  indirectly  or  directly,  by  the 
refusal  or  neglect  of  the  very  elements  that  sus- 
tain life. 

In  many  Aboriginal  communities,  where  the 
life  sustaining  system  of  culture  is  being  nur- 
tured into  renewal,  youth  are  the  arrows  of 
hope  sent  into  the  future.  Their  death  is  a terri- 
ble retraumatising  blow.  In  communities  where 
culture  has  been  almost  completely  destroyed, 
the  despair  and  pain  of  self-inflicted  youth 
death  is  unbearable. 

Yet,  to  live  in  a society  that  is  both  death 
accepting  and  life  sustaining  remains,  for 
Aboriginal  people  and  for  many  other  people, 
the  highest  aspiration.  In  thiscontext  the  heal- 
ing process  that  Aboriginal  People  have 
undertaken  has  a relevance  that  goes  well 
beyond  their  own  renewal. 

"Life's  meaning...  isfound  in  our  ability  to 
express  our  uniqueness 

in  the  interrelated  world  in  which  wefind 
ourselves." 

-Alfred  Painter 

Courage,  vision  and  commitment 

The  healing  work  that  communities  and  their 
youth  have  undertaken  to  prevent  suicide 
needs  to  be  shared,  as  wel  I as  the  core  messages 
they  convey.  So  many  individuals  and  commu- 
nities have  challenged  this  task  with  courage, 
vision  and  commitment.  We  cannot  but  follow 
in  their  footsteps,  and  open  up  the  healing 
process  by  sharing  some  difficult  factual  and 
emotional  facets  of  youth  suicide.  Some  of  the 
arti  cl  es  u nder  thi  s theme  are  know  n terrai  n,  but 
others  offer  new  insights.  Many  communities 
have  discovered  that,  as  painful  as  youth  sui- 
cide is,  the  success  of  its  prevention  does  not 
depend  upon  costly  or  complicated  projects. 
We  hope  that  what  the  stories  tel  I you  will  com- 
fort you  and  encourage  you.  We,  at  Healing 
Words,  humbly  acknowledge  that  we  are  learn- 
ing along  with  you.  If  there  are  any  gaps  in  our 
understanding,  please  teach  us,  share  your 
ideas,  and  work  with  us  and  others  in  the  spir- 
it of  healing. 

It  is  not  easy... 

It  is  not  easy  to  speak  about  death  in  general.  It 
not  easy  to  talk  about  death  of  young  people.  It 
i s never  easy  to  express  feel  i ngs  about  the  death 
of  young  peoplein  our  communities.  Especially 
when  these  deaths  are  self-induced. 

continued  on  next  page 
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A Journey  to  the  Heart  of  the  Matter 


Death  has  profound  and  diverse  meanings  in  all 
cultures  and  times.  It  bestows  honour  on  the  war 
hero,  brings  relief  to  the  one  doomed  by  a long 
illness,  and  offers  escape  to  the  one  under  pain  or 
torture,  is  greeted  as  a welcome  rest  and  new 
beginning  to  the  frail  old  ones  whose  life  journey 
has  been  long  and  fulfilling.  It  also  shocks, 
angers,  saddens,  and  shatters  emotions  and  lives. 

In  theworld  today,  where  almost  every  death  is 
not,  as  a norm,  the  natural  conclusion  of  a 
healthy  and  fulfilling  life,  the  concept  of  death, 
its  meaning  and  purpose,  is  as  confused  as 
many  ideas  about  life.  On  the  one  hand,  the  sav- 
ing of  a single  life  is  acclaimed;  on  the  other 
hand,  human  life  as  canon  fodder —as  in  war— 
is  still  accepted.  On  the  one  hand,  death  is  glo- 
rified; on  the  other,  it  is  swept  under  the  carpet. 
Old  people  are  relegated  to  "Old  peoples 
homes"  and  hospices,  so  that  their  death  does 
not  disturb  us.  But  our  eyes  are  glued  to  the 
screens  when  death,  real  or  fictional,  is  blatant- 
ly displayed  in  all  its  violent  ugliness.  Required 
to  be  clandestine,  hidden,  silent,  expeditious, 
death  is  abhorred.This  abhorrence  is  summed 
up  inthesocial  edict  to  each  individual  to  avoid 
at  all  cost  an  "embarrassingly  graceless  dying.". 

Amidst  all  this  confusion,  there  still  seems  to  be 
a universal  consciousness  that  the  ideal  death  is 
the  one  that  comes  late  and  naturally.  Thus, 
death  coming  after  a long  and  useful  life  is 
recognised  in  almost  every  culture  as  the  gen- 
tlest and  most  acceptable  way  either  to  pass  on 
to  a life  beyond  or  simply  to  conclude  this  life. 
Acceptance  of  death,  both  by  the  person  losing 
life  and  by  those  around  him,  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  primal,  deep  sense  of  harmony  with 
the  law  of  the  universe.  It  seems,  then,  that  the 
main  factor  affecting  the  relationship  between 
mankind  and  death  is  acceptance.  This  accept- 
ance is  found  in  cultures  that  are  characterised 
by  a knowledge  of  and  deep  rooted  respect  for 
the  purpose  and  meaning  of  life  and  death. 
Contained  in  this  meaning  is  the  concept  of 
actualisation  of  a human  being's  potential. 

"/ f we  were  to  succeed  in  actualizing  all  our  poten- 
tials, we  would  really  be  bringing  life  to  its  natural 
end.  Life,  then,  would  truly  be  completed." 

-Li si  Marburg  Goodman 

A harmonious  continuum 

It  may  sound  contradictory,  but  only  when  death  is 
an  intimate  part  of  our  lives—  a constant  pres- 
ence— do  we  no  longer  live  in  its  shadow;  only 
when  every  moment  in  life  becomes  as  important  as 
the  last  moment  do  we  truly  live  life  to  the  fullest. 

-Lisl  Marburg  Goodman 

In  many  Aboriginal  cultures,  acceptance  of 
death  had  and  still  has  its  source  in  a world 
view  and  beliefs  which  find  a dynamic  expres- 
sion in  traditions,  cultures  and  languages.  Belief 
in  the  Creator  of  a perfectly  interconnected, 
well  ordered  universe,  and  knowledge  and 
respect  of  the  universal  laws  that  govern  this 


universe  have  always  given  Aboriginal  people  a 
solid  and  secure  sense  of  the  place  and  role  of  all 
created  things  in  this  universe.  These  give  mean- 
ing to  their  life.  It  also  made  death,  accidental  or 
natural,  an  integral  part  of  this  vast  continuum. 
In  most  Aboriginal  culture  both  spirit  and  matter 
have  life  and  both  participate  in  an  eternal 
process  of  transformation  and  evolution. 

Far  from  bei  ng  a form  of  fatal  i sm,  acceptance  of 
death  is  a spiritual  celebration  of  life  itself.  It 
frees  the  individual  from  the  burdens  of  fear 
and  therefore  liberates  the  energy  of  peace  and 
joy  of  living  so  essential  to  wellness  and  heal- 
ing. Loss  through  death  is  felt  and  grieved,  for 
absence  is  always  painful.  But  at  the  deepest 
spiritual  level,  Aboriginal  people  possess  not 
only  a powerful  drive  for  healing,  honour  and 
celebration,  but  also  the  necessary  support  sys- 
tems to  make  this  process  a meaningful  and 
comforting  one. 

Acceptance  of  death,  in  Aboriginal  culture,  is 
not  passivity.  The  belief  that  death  is  in  harmo- 
ny with  the  principle  of  a universal  continuum 
and  evolution  of  all  life,  and  that  therefore  it  has 
a purpose  beyond  human  kind's  control,  does 
not  diminish  the  control  that  man  has  on  his 
life,  or  the  responsibility  in  playing,  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  a meaningful  part  in  the  dynamic 
unfolding  of  this  continuum. 

In  this  context,  the  stages  of  birth,  childhood, 
adolescence,  maturity,  and  old  age  contribute 
their  own  qualities  of  diversity,  usefulness  and 
beauty  to  the  spi  ritual , mental , emoti  onal , phys- 
ical  and  social  life  of  the  individual  and  the 
community. 

The  fresh,  joyful,  innocent  life  impulse  of  child- 
hood, the  energy  and  drive  for  change  of  youth, 
the  stability  of  maturity,  the  broad  vision  of  wis- 
dom, all  contributed  to  sustain  and  dynamize 
individual  and  collective  life.  Neglect  of  any  one 
of  these  community  assets  means  a general 
reduction, for  each  and  all,  of  the  benefits  derived 
through  them.  It  is  the  traditions,  cultures  and 
languages  that  hold  together  the  fabric  of  com- 
munity, providing  the  means  for  each  to  fulfill 
their  spiritual  and  human  responsibilities. 

To  preserve  this  continuum  of  community  life 
and  values,  traditional  cultures  practice  the  art 
and  science  of  longevity  and  health.  Healthy 
diet  and  rightful  living  are  part  of  optimizing 
life  and  health  for  the  value  and  benefit  they 
bring  the  individual  and  the  community. 
Healthy  mothers  means  healthy  children; 
healthy  men  means  healthy  partners  and 
fathers;  healthy  elders  means  more  wisdom  to 
create  and  maintain  peace  and  prosperity  to  the 
community. 

This  continuum,  which  gives  Aboriginal  life  bal- 
ance, health  and  wellness  on  the  social,  psycho- 
logical, emotional,  mental  and  spiritual  level, 
was  forcibly  broken  by  assimilation  policies, 
especially  those  of  the  residential  school  system. 
Deprived  of  the  self  sustaining  structures  that 
were  built  on  that  continuum,  the  vibrant  organ- 


isms of  Aboriginal  communities  were  torn, 
reducing  them  to  a state  of  precarious  survival. 

When  a premature  death  occurs,  the  fragile 
healing  tissues  of  the  organs  are  torn  apart. 
When  death  comes  after  a full  life,  grief  is  for 
the  loss  of  a loved  presence,  but  for  the  life  lost 
too  soon,  there  is  the  added  wound  of  a lost 
potential. 

Doesn't  death  mean  separation  and  disintegra- 
tion of  the  composing  elements  of  a living 
organism?  The  trauma  induced  by  the  forced 
de-composition  of  the  interconnected  structures 
and  practices  that  give  life  to  Aboriginal  com- 
munities is  not  relieved  by  the  alternative 
imposed  on  them:  away  of  life  where  the  gifts 
of  each  age  are  made  irrelevant  by  a system 
built  on  the  dynamics  of  death  itself  —separa- 
tion, isolation,  compartmentalisation. 

How  can  a society  where  the  gifts  of  all  are 
equally  valued,  where  the  wisdom  of  old  age  is 
revered,  its  knowledge  treasured,  survive  in  a 
system  where  each  generation  is  separated  by  a 
gap,  where  being  old  means  dying  a sad,  soli- 
tary, and  empty  death? Thetrauma  experienced 
by  Aboriginal  people  can  be  measured  by  the 
gap  between  these  two  paradigms. 

Anthropologist  Colin  Turnbull  contends  that 
love,  care,  respect,  good  child-rearing  and  aged- 
care  practices  are  the  luxuries  of  ordered  soci- 
eties. The  heart  of  the  matter  is  that  these  things 
were  the  norm  in  Aboriginal  communities  and 
immensely  courageous  efforts  are  being 
deployed  to  make  them  so  again.  For  whom  is 
therea  rational  case,  then,  for  requiring  any  indi- 
vidual or  community  to  live  in  an  "ordered  soci- 
ety" when  these  things  area  luxury  rather  than  a 
norm,  especially  when  this  luxury  of  love,  care, 
and  respect  were  never  directed  to  them? 

But  deep  wounding  and  survival  has  not  meant 
disintegration.  The  movement  in  Aboriginal 
communities  towards  healing  is  getting 
stronger.  The  markers  on  the  path  of  healing  are 
growing  in  number  and  clarity.  The  articles 
offered  in  this  issue  are  meant  to  highlight  some 
of  these  markers.  Thanks  to  them,  we  need  not 
stumble  so  much  on  the  path  of  healing,  but 
walk  taller,  instead. 

-GR. 

1 1 takes  strength  to  fit  in 
It  takes  courage  to  stand  out 
It  takes  strength  to  feel  a friend's  pain 
It  takes  courage  to  feel  your  own  pain 
It  takes  strength  to  hide  feelings 
1 1 takes  courage  to  show  them 
1 1 takes  strength  to  endure  abuse 
It  takes  courage  to  stop  it 
1 1 takes  strength  to  stand  alone 
It  takes  courage  to  lean  on  another 
It  takes  strength  to  love 
1 1 takes  courage  to  be  loved 
1 1 takes  strength  to  survive 
It  takes  courage  to  live 

-Anonymous 
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FOUR  TYPES  OF  DANGER  SIGNALS 


Incidence  of  suicide  among  Aboriginal 
young  peopl e,  ages  15-24,  i s nearl y four  ti mes 
that  of  the  Canadian  non-Aboriginal  rate. 

Although  rates  per  100,000  are  good  indica- 
tors of  trends  and  the  problems  within  large 
populations,  they  do  not  adequately  measure 
the  emotional  and  social  impact  of  suicides 
among  small  Indian  communities. 

FACTS  ABOUT  SUICIDE: 

Four  out  of  five  people  who  commit  suicide 
have  talked  about  it  or  threatened  it  previ- 
ously. It  is  a myth  that  someone  who  talks 
about  it  won't  do  it.  M ost  often  that  is  a very 
clear  call  for  help. 

Drugs  or  alcohol  are  involved  in  two  out  of 
three  su i ci  des.  U se  of  these  chemi cal s i ntensi - 
fies  the  already-existing  feelings  of  helpless- 
ness and  hopelessness  that  the  person  is 
experiencing. 

A suicidal  person  is  not  necessarily  mentally 
ill.  H^she  may  be  simply  seeing  things 
through  a very  distorted  and  constricted  lens 
—there  seems  to  be  only  two  choices  for  this 
individual:  continuation  of  a powerful  sense 
of  pain,  or  a cessation  of  that  pain. 

The  act  of  suicide  is  not  seen  as  a moving 
TO WA  RD  somethi  ng,  but  as  a movi  ng  AWAY 
from  an  unbearable  pain.  Most  suicidal  peo- 
ple are  undecided  about  living  or  dying. 
Happily,  most  are  suicidal  for  only  a limited 
time  and,  if  saved  from  self-destruction,  go 
on  to  lead  useful  lives. 

HIGH  RISK  FACTORS 

High  risk  factors  are  simply  factors  or  cir- 
cumstances in  the  life  of  a person  that  make 
th em  v u I n erabl  e to  the  r i sk  of  sel  f- d estr u cti  ve 
behavi  our.  We  must  be  vi  gi  I ant  with  the  emo- 
tional  and  physical  health  of  our  youth. 
M uch  of  it  is  common  sense.  In  order  to  iden- 
tify sudden  changes  in  their  behaviour  pat- 
terns, for  example,  we  have  to  be  familiar 
with  what  their  normal  patterns  are. 

The  ri sk  factors  that  fol  low  are  not  al l-i ncl  u- 
siveor  presented  in  any  particular  order: 

•Has  previously  attempted  suicide 
•Is  a victim  of  domestic  violence,  child 
abuse,  rape,  or  other  assault 
•Is  a victim  of  incest 
•Expresses  a desire  to  die 

• Demonstrates  sudden  changes  in  their 
normal  behaviour  or  attitude 

• Exhibits  dare-devil  or  self-destructive 
behaviours 

• Is  disconnected  or  alienated  from  family, 
community,  or  culture 

•Withdraws  socially  from  family,  relatives, 


SUICIDE  FACTS 
AND  FIGURES 


friends,  and  teachers 

• Is  experiencing  underachievement  in 
school 

• Drops  out  of  school  or  changes  classes 
often 

• Has  known  a family  member,  relative,  or 
friend  who  has  completed  suicide 

•Is  involved  with  alcohol  or  drug  abuse  or 
has  a family  member  involved  with  alco- 
hol or  drug  abuse 

• H as  had  a recent  significant  loss  or  it  is 
the  anniversary  of  a significant  loss 
•Suddenly  appears  peaceful  during  a crisis 
•Has  diminished  interest  in  usual  pursuits 
•Leaves  poems,  diaries,  drawings,  or  let- 
ters to  be found 

• Expresses  hopelessness,  helplessness, 
worthlessness,  and  confusion 
•Arranges to  giveaway  prized  possessions 

• Experiences  a broken  or  difficult  love 
affair 

• M ust  confront  unrealistic  personal  or 
parental  expectations 

•Has  disintegrating  family  relationships 

• Does  not  have  a meani  ng  and/  or  purpose 
in  life 

•Moves  just  after  establishing  meaningful 
relationships 

•Has  an  inability  to  develop  significant 
and  empathetic  relationships 
•Has  very  poor  impulse  control 

• H as  no  strength  to  tackle  a problem  and 
is  blind  to  any  way  out 

There  are  several  high  risk  factors  that 
require  further  discussion: 

•The  use  of  alcohol  or  other  drugs 
•Victims  of  sexual  abuse,  especially  incest 
•Has  witnessed  a suicide 
•Has  unresolved  grief  or  loss 

CLUES  TO  SUICIDAL  BEHAVIOUR: 

Most  people  give  clues  to  others  through 
their  behaviours.  Some  of  the  things  we  can 
be  aware  of  are: 

•Marked  changes  in  personality,  behav- 
iour, appearance 

•Participation  in  new  and  self-destructive 

behaviours 

•Talk  of  death 

•Signs  of  depression  such  as  insomnia  or  a 
noti  ceabl  e I oss  of  appetite 

• Preparation  for  dying,  such  as  giving 
away  important  and  treasured  objects 


Look  for  a clustering  of  warning  signs  within 
a context  of  recent  loss,  sadness,  frustration, 
disappointment,  grief,  alienation,  depression, 
loneliness,  physical  pain,  or  mental  anguish. 

Suicidogenic  Situations  —the situation  itself 
isconduciveto  suicidal  thoughts  and  feelings 

D epressive  Symptoms  —the  person  has  sev- 
eral symptoms  which  are  commonly  associat- 
ed with  the  syndrome  of  depression: 

•Insomnia 

• I nabi  I ity  to  concentrate 
•Anorexia 

•Weight  loss 
•Loss  of  sex  drive 

•Anhedonia  (can't  experience  pleasure) 

• N o energy  or  hyperactive 
•Apathy  —no  desire  to  socialize 
•Seems  withdrawn 

•Seems  preoccupied 

• Often  appears  bored 
•Agitated  easily 
•Poor  personal  hygiene 
•Crying 

•Feeling  worthless 

• Low  frustration  tolerance 
•Dwells  on  problems 
•Morbid  views 
•Appears  sad 

Verbal  Warnings 

"I'm  going  to  kill  myself!" 

"I  wish  I were  dead!" 

"It  hurts  too  much." 

"The  only  way  out  is  for  me  to  die." 

"I  just  can't  go  on  any  longer." 

"You  won't  be  seeing  me  around  any 
longer." 

"You're  going  to  regret  how  you've  treated 
me." 

"It's  too  much  to  put  up  with." 

"Life  has  lost  its  meaning  for  me!" 

"N  obody  needs  me  anymore." 

"I'm  getting  out  of  here." 

"Here,  take  this  (valued  possession);  I won't 
be  needing  it  anymore." 

Behavioural  Warnings 

•The  giving  away  of  a cherished  object  in 
a casual  manner. 

•The  strongest  behavioural  warning  is  an 
attempted  suicide!!! 

• It  has  been  estimated  that  about  45%  of 
the  people  who  kill  themselves  have  previ- 
ously attempted  to  do  so  before. 
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Elders  and  others  have  known  for 
years  that  if  Aboriginal  peoples 
could  hold  on  to  their  culture  they 
could  survive.  Despite  attempts 
by  non-aboriginals  to  destroy  our 
nations,  the  people  have  managed 
to  survive.  Secretly,  some  people 
held  on  to  their  beliefs,  even 
practiced  them  by  clandestine 
means.  They  are  to  be  honoured 
for  thei  r efforts. 


-Tehaliwaskenhas 


Healing 
Life 

Through 
Culture 


CULTURAL  CONTINUITY 
ASA  HEDGE  AGAINST 

SUICIDE  IN  CANADA'S 
FIRST  NATIONS 

Extracts  adapted  from  a research  article  by  M ichael  j. 
Chandler  & Christopher  Lalonde,  the  full  text  of  which 
can  be  found  on  the  Turtle  I si  and  N ative  N etwork. 

This  research  report,  which  is  all  about  self-con- 
tinuity and  its  role  as  a protective  factor  against 
suicide,  comes  in  three  parts. 

Youth  and  identity 

Anyone  whose  identity  is  undermined  by  radi- 
cal personal  and  cultural  change  is  put  at  spe- 
cial risk  of  suicide  because  they  lose  those 
future  commitments  that  are  necessary  to  guar- 
antee appropriate  care  and  concern  for  their 
own  well-being.  It  is  because  of  this  that  ado- 
lescents and  young  adults— who  are  living 
through  moments  of  especially  dramatic 
change—  constitute  such  a high  risk  group. 

This  generalized  period  of  increased  risk  can  be 
made  even  more  acute  within  communities  that 
lack  a sense  of  cultural  continuity  which  might 
otherwise  support  the  efforts  of  young  persons 
to  develop  more  adequate  self-continuity  war- 
ranting practices. 

Children  tend  to  proceed  gradually  and  fitfully 
toward  first  one  and  then  another  increasingly 
mature  way  of  warranting  their  own  continu- 
ous identity.  En  route  to  the  construction  of 
some  acceptably  grown-up  ways  of  thinking 
about  personal  persistence,  children  and  youth 
regularly  abandon  the  outgrown  skins  of  their 
own  earlier  ways  of  finding  sameness  within 
change. 

Until  newly  refitted  with  some  next-generation 
means  of  connecting  thefutureto  the  past,  they 
are  often  temporarily  left  without  a proper 
sense  of  care  and  concern  for  the  person  they 
are  becoming. 

Under  such  transitional  circumstances,  when 
self-continuity  has  temporarily  gone  missing, 
suicide  newly  becomes  a "liveoption." 


CONCLUSION 


Our  aim  in  the  present  research  report  is  to 
demonstrate  that  the  risk  of  suiciderun  by  First 
Nations  youth  is  determined  by  the  ways  in 
which  they  undertake  to  construct  and  defend  a 
sense  of  identity  that  allows  them  to  survive  as 
continuouspersonsdespite  often  dramaticindi- 
vidual  and  cultural  change. 

What  we  hope  will  prevent  this  research  pro- 
gram from  being  yet  another  in  a long  series  of 
cultural  assaults  on  aboriginal  peoples  is  our 
attempt  to  show,  not  that  suicide  rates  are 
demonstrably  higher  within  the  First  Nations 
cultureasawhole,  but  that:  1)  that  there  is  wide 
variability  in  the  rates  of  youth  suicide  across 
different  Aboriginal  communities  and,  2)  that 
this  variability  is  closely  associated  with  efforts 
on  the  part  of  these  communities  to  preserve 
and  promote  a sense  of  cultural  continuity. 

Our  second  set  of  findings— meant  to  demon- 
strate that  some  good  measure  of  the  vari  abi  I ity 
in  rates  found  between  Native  communities 
attaches  itself  to  efforts  to  restore  and  rebuild  a 
sense  of  cultural  continuity— constitute  what 
we  hope  is  a step  in  the  right  direction  of 
searching  out  variables  that  not  only  have  some 
explanatory  power,  but  also  admit  to  some 
degree  of  potential  for  modification  or  provide 
opportunities  for  change. 

Taken  together,  it  also  proved  to  be  the  case  that 
havi  ng  more  of  these  factors  present  i n the  com- 
munity was  decidedly  better:  the  observed  15- 
year  youth  suicide  rate  fell  to  zero  when  all  six 
were  found  to  be  true  of  any  particular  commu- 
nity. FI  ere  at  least  are  a half  dozen  examples 
from  what  is  undoubtedly  a much  larger  set  of 
cultural  factors,  the  promotion  of  which  may 
hold  some  real  promise  of  reducing  the  epi- 
demic of  youth  suicide  within  certain  First 
Nations  communities. 


M arkers  of 
Cultural  Continuity 

Self-Government 

Although  just  over  12%  of  all 
Native  youth  (2,201  of  17,902) 
reside  in  communities  that 
enjoy  some  measure  of  self- 
government,  this  factor 
appears  to  provide  the  greatest 
protective  value  with  an  esti- 
mated 102.8 fewer  suicides  per 
100,000  youth  within  commu- 
nities that  have  attained  self- 
government  agai  nst  those  that 
have  not  (18.2  vs.  121.0  sui- 
cides per  100,000). 

The  Self-Government  classification  recognized 
those  few  bands  that,  irrespective  of  having 
begun  their  land  claims  efforts  early  or  late, 
were  nevertheless  especially  successful  in  their 
negotiations  with  federal  and  provincial  gov- 
ernments in  having  further  established  their 
right  in  law  to  a large  measure  of  economic  and 
political  independence  within  their  traditional 
territory. 

Land  Claims 

Each  of  BC's  First  Nations  communities  were 
classified  as  having  taken,  or  not  taken,  early 
steps  to  actively  secure titleto  traditional  lands. 

While  the  majority  of  youth  suicides  (50  of  97, 
or  51.5%),  and  the  majority  of  the  youth  popu- 
lation (64.3%)  are  to  be  found  within  communi- 
ties marked  by  long  standing  efforts  to  exert 
control  over  their  traditional  land  base,  the  rate 
of  suicide  within  these  communities  is  substan- 
tially lower:  86.8  vs.  147.3  suicides  per  100,000. 

Education  Services 

Data  derived  from  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs 
Canada  were  used  to  divide  communities  into 
those  in  which  the  majority  of  students  either 
did  or  did  not  attend  a band  school. 

Whilejust21.8%of  the  youth  population  live  in 
communities  in  which  a majority  of  children  are 
known  to  attend  band  controlled  schools,  only 
11.3%  of  all  youth  suicides  occur  in  such  com- 
munities. The  difference  in  suicide  rates 
between  communities  that  do  and  do  not  have 
such  educational  systemsin  pi  ace  is  substantial: 
71.1  vs.  116.2. 

Health  Services 

At  the  time  our  data  were  collected,  communi- 
ties could  be  rough-sorted  into  those  that  exer- 
cised some  direct  measure  of  control  (provided 
funding  for  permanent  health  care  providers 
within  the  community),  and  those  that  had  little 
or  no  such  control  (temporary  clinics  and  'fly- 
in'  care  providers,  or  services  rendered  outside 
the  community). 

continued  on  next  page 
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Healing  LifeThrough  Culture 

A slight  minority  of  the  youth  population  (46.4%)  livewithin  communities 
that  have  some  measure  of  control  over  the  provision  of  health  care  servic- 
es and,  as  expected,  an  even  smaller  percentage  of  youth  suicides  (38.1) 
occur  in  such  communities,  resulting  in  comparative  rates  of  89.0  and  125.1. 

Cultural  Facilities 

Community  profile  data  from  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  Canada  and 
information  obtained  directly  from  individual  band  offices  was  used  to 
calculate  the  number  of  communal  facilities  located  in  each  community. 

The  percentage  of  suicides  within  communities  that  contain  cultural 
facilities  was  lower  (56.7)  than  the  proportion  of  the  population  that 
residein  such  communities  (61.7),  resulting  in  lower  overall  suiciderates: 
99.4  vs.  128.7. 

Police  & Fire  Services 

Data  on  these  local  efforts,  provided  by  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs 
Canada,  permitted  bands  to  be  classified  as  having  or  not  having  sub- 
stantial control  over  their  police  and  fire  protection  services. 

Communities  that  control  police  and  fire  services  contain  62.1%  of  all 
Native  youth,  but  account  for  only  56.7%  of  all  youth  suicides,  resulting 
in  suicide  rates  of  99.0  and  123.7. 

Taken  all  together,  these  results  are  abundantly  clear:  First  Nations  com- 
munities vary  dramatically  in  the  rates  of  youth  suicide  that  they  evi- 
dence, and  these  differences  are  strongly  and  clearly  influenced  by  a 
group  of  predictor  variables  or  protective  factors  all  meant  to  index  the 
degree  to  which  these  various  bands  are  engaged  in  community  practices 
that  serve  the  purpose  of  helping  them  preserve  and  restore  their  N ative 
cultures. 

What  we  believe  these  restorative  efforts  could  accomplish  within  these 
cultural  communities  is  not  just  the  strengthening  of  those  family  and 
peer  relations  that  might  help  shepherd  any  adolescent  from  any  cultur- 
al background  across  awkward  transitional  moments  in  the  formation  of 
a mature  sense  of  self-continuity  (though  clearly  they  do  this  too),  but, 
more  importantly,  such  efforts  serve  to  highlight  the  important  connec- 
tion between  self-  and  cultural  continuity. 

The  clear  message  that  is  sent  by  the  evidence  brought  out  in  this  report 
isthatthecommunitiesthathavetaken  activestepsto  preserveand  reha- 
bilitate their  own  cultures  are  also  those  communities  in  which  youth 
su  i ci  d e rates  are  d ramati  cal  I y I ow  er. 

•Invest  in  cultural  heritage— insulate  against  suicide. 

•Being  connected  to  your  culture  provides  you  with  a valuable 
resource,  an  ally  to  draw  on  when  your  sense  of  personal  identity  is  in 
shambles. 

•A  strong  continuity  in  culture— a strong  protective  factor. 

• It  is  not  true  that  all  First  Nations  have  a higher  rate  of  suicide  than  the 
general  population  —but  some  First  Nations  do  have  dramatically  high 
rates.  Some  communities  havesuicide  rates  800  times  the  national  aver- 
age. But  there  are  others  where  suicide  doesn't  exist. 

First  Nations  communities  could  look  at  the  fact  that  every  band  in  BC 
that  has  taken  all  of  the  protective  steps  outlined  in  this  report  have  a 
youth  suicide  rate  of  zero,  whereas  all  those  in  which  all  of  these  com- 
munity actions  are  missing  show  suicide  rates  that  are  best  described  as 
"acrying  shame,"  and  still  insist  that,  because  "correlation  doesn't  equal 
causation,"  nothing  should  yet  be  done.  Or  alternatively,  it  could  be 
decided  that  doing  all  of  those  things  that  might  only  mimic  a saving  of 
livesisstill  better  than  no  action  at  all.  In  either  case,  this  research  teach- 
es what  sorts  of  actions  it  would  be  wise  to  have  in  mind.* 


A bove:  D ave  Tel  Her,  AH  F Data  Entry  C oordinator,  sits  beside  the  applications  received 
for  the  A ugust25,  2000  deadline.  Our  proposal  review  process  begins  with  data  entry 
for  each  individual  project  submission. 
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ABORIGINAL  SUICIDE  IS  DIFFERENT 


"Every  Aboriginal  person  in  this  study  has  a direct 
familial  connection  with  the  policy  and  practice  of 
child  removal.  'Yesteryear'  is,  in  effect,  yesterday." 

-Colin  Tatz 


In  regard  to  youth  suicide,  two  facts 
stand  out  amongst  all  others:  the  first  is 
that  al  I over  the  world  the  rates  of  youth 
suicide  in  Aboriginal  communities  are 
many  times  higher  than  in  non-Aboriginal 
communities.  The  second  is  the  commonality 
of  the  root  causes  driving  this  trend.  Because 
of  these  two  facts,  Aboriginal  youth  suicide 
cannot  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as 
other  youth  suicides.  Aboriginal  youth  sui- 
cide is  different;  it  needs  to  be  viewed  and 
responded  to  differently. 

The  fol  I ow  i ng  arti  cl  e makes  the  case  for  these 
commonalities  and  this  difference.  Although 
extracted  from  a report  on  Aboriginal  youth 
suicide  in  New  South  wales,  the  content  of 
this  research  could  just  as  well  be  a descrip- 
tion of  the  situation  of  Aboriginal  communi- 
ties in  Canada. 

-Professor  Colin  Tatz,  Aboriginal  Youth  Suicide  in  New 
South  1/1/ ales,  The  Australian  Capital  Territory  and  New 
Zealand:  Towards  a M odel  of  Explanation  and  Alleviation. 

Differentiating  Aboriginal  Suicide 

"Think  different"  is  the  wording  of  a current 
Apple  Macintosh  computer  advertisement. 
The  phrase  could  well  apply  to  the  suicides 
of  Aboriginal  youth.  Their  suicide  has  differ- 
ent well  springs,  histories,  sociologies,  pat- 
terns, and  even  rituals.  It  is  qualitatively  dif- 
ferent, and  needs  to  be  viewed  and  respond- 
ed to  differently.  We  cannot  regard  this 
behaviour  as  merely  a part  of  the  national 
youth  suicide  problem.  To  do  so  will  certain- 
ly obfuscate  this  particular  issue,  would 
probably  bury  it,  and  would  culminate  soon 
enough  in  a regret  or  lament  that  yet  another 
costly  national  approach  to  "prevention"  or 
alleviation  had  failed  to  "take"  in  Aboriginal 
communities. 


What  is  different? 

The  collective  and  individual  experience  of 
contemporary  Aboriginal  lives  is  unique.  No 
other  group  has  endured  the  panoply  of 
laws,  edicts  and  administrative  arrangements 
established  to  target  an  entire  people  regard- 
ed as  being  in  need  of  care  and  protection. 
That  the  protection  was  in  their  "best  inter- 
ests" does  not  alter  the  real  ity  that  they  were 
designated  as  a separate  legal  class  of  per- 
sons—minors  in  law—  with  all  theattendant 
disabilities  of  that  status.  Accordingly,  they 
were  physically  isolated,  segregated,  relocat- 
ed and  institutionalised.  Their  biological,  cul- 
tural, political,  economic  and  social  lives 
were  regulated  by  state  and  church  "gate- 
keepers," mostly  in  secret,  with  permit  sys- 
tems to  keep  Aborigines  in  and  outsiders  out 
of  the  areas  known  as  reserves  or  missions. 

Regardless  of  regional,  linguistic,  tribal,  clan, 
and  "degrees-of-blood"  differences, 
Aborigines  were,  and  are,  perceived  as  one 
people.  If  there  is  indeed  aone-ness,  it  lies  in 
a commonality  of  history  —victims  of  physi- 
cal killing,  settler  animus,  missionary  con- 
tempt, decimation  by  disease,  legal  ward- 
ship, and  destruction  of  their  social  institu- 
tions. H istory,  rather  than  race,  colour  or  cul- 
ture, has  been  their  unifying  and  sustaining 
separateness. 

Conservative  politics  in  Australia  has  been 
seeking  to  relegate  these  experiences  to  "yes- 
teryear," a period  distant  from  us,  with  an 
implied  statute  of  limitations  on  both 
immoral  behaviour  and  on  guilt  or  shame. 
Every  Aboriginal  person  in  this  study  has  a 
direct  familial  connection  with  the  policy  and 
practice  of  child  removal.  "Yesteryear"  is,  in 
effect,  yesterday. 

We  now  see  "disordered"  communities  strug- 
gling for  existence.  The  anthropologist  Colin 
Turnbull  contends  that  love,  care,  respect, 
good  child-rearing  and  aged-care  practice  are 
the  luxuries  of  ordered  societies.  There  are 
few  such  luxuries  in  many  Aboriginal  com- 
munities. Their  losses  havebeen  catastrophic: 
a land  base,  their  country,  cultural  practices 


found  to  be  "abhorrent"  to  white  society, 
decision-making  by  the  elders,  discipline  and 
control  by  elders,  birth  and  mourning  rituals, 
even  the  traditional  employment  of  men  and 
women  as  vegetable  pickers,  or  men  as  rail- 
way gangers,  fencers  or  shearers,  and  much 
more.  These  losses  are  not  experienced  only 
by  those  considered  to  be  traditional  people; 
they  have  occurred  among  those  Aborigines 
living  in  the  mainstream  suburbs  and  towns 
who  maintained  a strong  sub-culture  of 
Aboriginal  ity. 

Regrettably,  "disorder"  has  come  to  the  sur- 
face as  violence:  domestic,  interpersonal  and 
now  suicidal,  a phenomenon  virtually 
unknown  in  Aboriginal  societies  until  30 
years  ago.  It  has  also  appeared  as  sexual 
assault  within  families,  drug-taking,  alcohol 
abuse  and  corresponding  involvement  with 
the  criminal  justice  system. 

But  "disorder"  does  not  mean  disintegration. 
Many  embattled  communities  —most  of 
them  remote  from,  even  denied,  services 
taken  for  granted  in  urban  centres—  are  sur- 
viving and  some  are  finding  paths  to  a sense 
of  flourishing.  There  is  a new-found  determi- 
nation, especially  among  the  women,  to  over- 
come some  appalling  odds,  to  fashion  lives 
which  have  purpose  and  meaning.  I am  less 
sanguineabouttheyouth,too  many  of  whom 
show  a preference  for  death  rather  than  life. 

The  data 

Youth  suicide,  unknown  amongst  Aborigines 
until  three  decades  ago,  is  now  double,  per- 
haps treble,  the  rate  of  non-Aboriginal  sui- 
cide. In  1997,  the  male  youth  rate  was  five 
times  the  already  high  national  rate  of 
between  24  and  26  per  100,000  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

In  1997,  ten  suicides  in  the  15  to  24-year-old 
group  amounted  to  an  annual  rate  of  48.56 
per  100,000,  double  the  national  figure.  For 
males,  the  youth  rate  in  1997  (including  two 
under  14)  was  a staggering  127.8  per  100,000, 
among  the  highest  recorded  in  the  interna- 
tional literature  I surveyed.  In  the  5 to  15- 
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In  the  absence  of  a coherent  suicide  letter, 
we  can  never  really  know  why  someone 
thought  his  or  her  life  was  not  worth  living. 
We  all  guess  ...  and  then  seek  to  explain 
(rather  than  understand)  a seemingly  incom- 
prehensible phenomenon... 


year-old  cohort,  the  annual  rate  was  15.6  per 
100,000  —three  ti  mes  that  of  the  next  hi ghest 
I could  find,  5.25 for  Manitoba  aboriginals. 

The  attempted  suicides,  or  "parasuicides," 
must  be  recognised  as  being  on  a continuum 
leading  towards  completed  suicide.  Some 
researchers  suggest  that  there  are  six  to  eight 
attempts  for  each  completed  suicide;  others 
go  as  high  as  between  50  and  300!  I cannot 
quantify  these  actions  and  there  is  no  need  to 
do  so.  One  doesn't  need  to  know  precise 
numbers  to  recognise  a rampant  epidemic. 

The  nature  of  Aboriginal  suicide 

Suicidology  is  now  a recognised  discipline. 
Within  it,  theories  abound.  However,  "unrav- 
elling the  causes  after  the  fact  is  well  nigh 
impossible,"  wrote  an  esteemed  American 
scholar,  Joseph  Zubin.  In  the  absence  of  a 
coherent  suicide  letter,  we  can  never  really 
know  why  someone  thought  his  or  her  lifewas 
not  worth  living.  We  all  guess,  literally,  post 
mortem,  and  then  seek  to  explain  (rather  than 
understand)  a seemingly  incomprehensible 
phenomenon  which  so  intrigues  and  repels  us. 

Law,  theology,  sociology  and  medicine  have 
perspectives  which  see  suicide  as  offending 
against,  or  breaching,  norms  or  conventions. 
Today's  almost  standard  biomedical 
approach—  that  youth  suicide  is  occasioned 
by,  or  accompanied  by,  "psychiatric  disor- 
der"— is,  in  my  view,  inapplicable  in  the 
great  majority  of  Aboriginal  cases.  The  great 
majority  of  Aborigines  I know,  both  inside 
and  outside  of  this  study,  reject  the  "mental 
health"  approach.  It  is  hardly  an  appropriate 
response  to  say,  as  we  might  once  have  said, 
that  they  must  embrace  our  Western 
approach. 

I have  found  much  of  value  in  Louis 
Wekstein's  ten-fold  "typology"  of  suicide 
and  have  added  several  new  "pointers."  In 
Wekstein's  list,  three  are  relevant  to  this 
study.  First,  the  notion  of  chronic  suicide,  the 


masking  of  an  orientation  towards  death  by 
excessive  use  of  alcohol  or  drugs.  Second, 
focal  suicide,  or  self-mutilation,  the  idea  of 
"partial  death",  where  a limited  part  of  the 
body —limbs  or  sexual  organs—  are"killed." 
Third,  and  of  greatest  value  in  this  Aboriginal 
context,  is  existential  suicide.  This,  in  turn,  is 
based  on  Albert  Camus'  notion  of  ending  the 
burden  of  hypocrisy,  the  meaninglessness  of 
life,  the  ennui,  and  lack  of  motivation  to  con- 
tinue to  exist.  Victor  Frankl,  the  psychiatrist 
and  concentration  camp  survivor,  would 
have  described  this  as  people  having  no  will 
to  meaning,  or  those  with  no  purpose  in  life. 

My  additions  include... 

"Political  suicide,"  where  the  youth  says 
aloud,  "I'll  get  even  with  you,"  or  to  the 
police,  "you'll  lose  your  job"  or  "you'll  pay 
for  this."  Itisboth  an  attempt  at  rebuke  and  a 
stance  against  authority.  Joseph  Reser  calls  it 
"reactance"  suicide. 

•"Respect  suicide"  is  very  much  akin  to  the 
above.  There  is  much  evidence  of  youth  neg- 
lected, disrespected  by  siblings  and  family, 
disempowered  and  superseded  in  what 
should  be  their  place  in  the  family  hierarchy, 
nobodies  —who  articulate  their  misery  as 
"you'll  all  havetocometo  my  funeral".  And, 
of  course,  everybody  does.  Freud  once  sug- 
gested that  youth  believe  their  suicide  is  an 
act  of  physical  courage  but  that  their  soul, 
psyche  or  unconscious  being  lives  on,  some- 
how as  witness  to  their  action. 

"Grieving  suicide"  is  real  enough.  Aboriginal 
life  is  one  of  prolonged  grief,  with  one  funer- 
al a fortnight,  or  one  weekly,  common 
enough.  There  is  no  grief  counselling.  No 
longer  is  there  any  traditional  mourning  ritu- 
al —only  Western,  alcohol -centred  wakes. 

The  "ambivalently  rational"  suicide  occurs 
where  the  youth  realises,  in  a moment  of  clar- 
ity rather  than  confusion,  that  he  or  she  has 
run  into  a brick  wall,  often  in  custody,  and 


sees  a way  out  of  that  i nsol  ubl  e predi  cament. 
"Appealing  suicide"  is  a term  used  by  the 
Israeli  anthropologist  Emanuel  Marx.  It 
occurs  where  youth  are  at  the  end  of  their 
tether,  unable  to  achieve  a single  social  aim 
without  the  aid  of  others.  It  is  a violence 
directed  against  others,  or  towards  self.  It  is 
partly  a cry  addressed  to  a public  and  partly 
an  attempt  to  shift  some  of  their  obligations 
towards  their  dependents  onto  others. 

Racism  —not  merely  as  an 
idea  or  an  epithet—  is  all- 
pervasive:  explicit  in  “them" 
as  opposed  to  “us,"  in 
phrasings  such  as  “these 
people"  and  “you  people," 
in  denial  of  employment, 
housing  rentals,  and  sport- 
ing competition,  in  atti- 
tudes of  teachers  and 
schools,  and  in  any  town's 
social  life. 

"Empowerment  suicide"  is  akin  to  the  politi- 
cal and  respect  categories  above.  Here  what 
James  Hillman  calls  "a  small  seed  of  self- 
hood" comes  to  the  fore.  It  is  really  the 
youth's  moment  of  autonomy,  suggesting 
that  the  only  "thing"  they  own  istheir  physi- 
cal life. 

Finally,  the  "lost  suicide"— youth  who  feel 
that  they  have  a "hole"  in  their  lives  but  don't 
know  what  it  is.  They  endure  the  label 
"Aborigine,",  yet  cannot  comprehend  what  it 
is  in  their  "Aboriginality"  that  causes  such 
antagonism  or  contempt. 

continued  on  next  page 
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My  report  contains  a long  chapter  explaining  and  validating  a 
veritable  raft  of  actions  which  could  lead,  notto  "prevention,”  but 
to  alleviation  of  suicidal  behaviour.  We  can't  prevent  what  we 
don't  know,  and  we  still  don't  know  why  people  take  their  lives. 
But  we  can  alleviate  group  behaviours  which  look  like  move- 
ments towards  self-destruction. 


James  Ellroy,  the  tough  American  writer  who 
explores  the  underside  of  Los  Angeles,  says 
that  su i ci  d e takes  i magi  nati  on . " You ' ve  got  to 
beableto  conjure  up  an  afterlife  or  visions  of 
rest  — or  be  i n such  u nbearabl  e pai  n that  any- 
thing  is  preferable  to  your  suffering". 
Aboriginal  and  Maori  youth,  I believe,  have 
that  kind  of  imagination  and  that  kind  of 
pain,  rather  than  mental  illness. 

Contributing  factors:  community  values 

The  all -too-vi si ble  existential  distress  in  and 
across  communities  is  caused  by  factors  both 
within  and  without  Aboriginal  lifestyles. 
Some  contributing  factors  can  be  mitigated  or 
resolved  by  Aborigines  alone;  others  need 
some  assi  stance  from  those  w ho  engage  w ith 
Aborigines  on  a daily  basis,  those  whose  job 
it  is  to  treat— legally,  medically  or  socially— 
their  Aboriginal  clients. 

Locating  factors  within  communities  is  not 
an  exercise  in  blaming  the  victim.  Whatever 
the  manifold  origins  and  explanations  of 
what  I call  "disorder"  in  many  lives,  several 
of  the  consequences  can  only  be  addressed, 
or  redressed,  by  those  in  distress. 

Contributing  factors:  societal  values 

Societal  values  impinge— in  degrees  of  seri- 
ousness— on  youth  suicide:  endemic  racism, 
the  ambience  of  contempt  and  denigration  of 
all  things  Aboriginal,  the  attitudes  of  service 
personnel,  and  the  wilful  and  perhaps 
unconscious  divide-and-rule  philosophy  of 
institutions  which  deal  with  Aborigines. 

Racism  —not  merely  as  an  idea  or  an  epi- 
thet— is  all -pervasive:  explicit  in  "them"  as 
opposed  to  "us,"  in  phrasings  such  as  "these 
people"  and  "you  people";  in  denial  of 
employment,  housing  rentals,  and  sporting 
competition;  in  attitudes  of  teachers  and 
schools,  and  in  any  town's  social  life. 

A high  degree  of  alienation  towards 
Aborigines  produces  alienation  amongst 
Aborigines. 


Youth  show  existential  distress  and  despair. 
They  engage  in  aggressive,  often  violent 
behaviour;  they  drink,  take  drugs  and  com- 
mit break-and-enters.  They  take  enormous 
physical  risks  and  are  often  careless  about 
life.  To  want  to  leave  such  a life  is  not  to  be 
mad,  or  bad. 

This  distress  is  not  a mental  disease. 
Existential  frustration  is  in  itself  neither 
pathological  nor  pathogenic,  as  Victor  Frankl 
tells  us.  Such  existential  despair  cannot  forev- 
er be  treated  by  "dosages  to  dumbness,"  as 
James  Hillman  calls  it,  or  "buried  under  a 
heap  of  tranquillising  drugs,"  as  Frankl 
argues. 

There  is  value  for  individuals  who  seek  ther- 
apy or  assistance  of  any  kind.  What  must  be 
re-thought  is  the  pejorative  and  singular 
"mental  health"  approach  to  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  and  the  blanket  ascription  to 
whole  communities  of  a diagnosis  of  being 
"mentally  unwell." 

Lessons  from  abroad 

The  North  American  suicide  literature  tends 
to  be  distant,  statistical  and  non-contextual. 
Social,  historical  and  political  factors  are 
often  ignored.  Rarely  is  "cultural  conflict" 
evaluated,  or  discussed.  There  is  no  detail 
about  lifestyle,  or  lifestyle  differences,  only  of 
differences  in  geographic  domain.  The 
research  papers  are  models  of  Western,  urban 
concerns:  high  unemployment,  low  educa- 
tional levels,  low  self-esteem,  psychiatric  dis- 
orders, substance  abuse,  availability  of  guns, 
and  stress. 

Most  tribes  and  groups  have  high  rates. 
Generally,  the  rates  are  between  five  and  ten 
times  the  national  rates.  Several  school  and 
after-hours  school  "prevention"  programs 
havesucceeded  in  reducing  suicide,  attempts 
at  suicide,  drinking,  teenage  pregnancy,  gang 
membership  and  delinquency. 


Towards  alleviation 

My  report  contains  a long  chapter  explaining 
and  validating  a veritable  raft  of  actions 
which  could  lead,  notto  "prevention"  but  to 
alleviation  of  suicidal  behaviour.  We  can't 
prevent  what  we  don't  know,  and  we  still 
don't  know  why  people  take  their  lives.  But 
we  can  alleviate  group  behaviours  which 
look  like  movements  towards  self-destruc- 
tion. 

I address  theories  of  suicide,  the  need  to  lib- 
erate ourselves  from  a singular  "mental  dis- 
order" model  and  the  need  to  embrace  a 
political,  historical,  social,  cultural  approach 
to  Aboriginal  suicide  in  general.  New 
research  directions  include  more  attention  to 
female  suicide  and  the  female  propensity  for 
"slashing  up."  Alleviation  projects  include 
two  New  Zealand  imports:  a sport-based 
program  of  life  goals  and  life  skills  which 
could  have  implications  for  suicide  deflec- 
tion, and  a Maori  "smoke-free"  system  which 
stresses  the  "coolness"  of  not  smoking  rather 
than  the  scariness  of  the  lung-cancer  adver- 
tisements. Given  its  success  to  date,  this  proj- 
ect could  be  adapted  to  a "coolness  in  living." 

A host  of  Aboriginal  and  non-Aboriginal  co- 
operative initiatives  could  mitigate  the  inci- 
dence and  effects  of  youth  suicide:  grief 
counselling,  conflict  resolution  training,  par- 
enting advice,  greater  sports  involvement, 
greater  interaction  with  the  Police  and 
Community  Youth  Clubs,  and  the  adoption 
of  Ann  Morrice's  literacy  program  which  can 
achieve  literacy  in  a matter  of  months. 

Alfred  Alvarez  has  a strong  admonition:  he 
says  that  "modern  suicide  has  been  removed 
from  the  vulnerable,  volatileworld  of  human 
beings  and  hidden  safety  away  in  the  isola- 
tion wards  of  science."  I would  hope  that  my 
research  has  gone  some  way  towards  rescu- 
ing  youth  suicidefrom  that  isolation. 

-Professor  Colin  Tatz,  Director,  Centre  for 
Comparative  Genocide  Studies,  Macquarie 
U niversity,  Sydney 
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two  tricky  guys 


F * 

wi-k/nrsT 


brand  extension 


raven  and  coyote  swinging  around  the  clubs 
at  night,  jigging  away,  swinging  by  cafes, 
doing  their  dubs  of  poetry, 
i pray  they  didn't  change  anything... 
like  they  usually  do 

but  when  they're  together,  that  raven  and  coyote... 
you  never  know. 

raven  and  coyote  up  to  their  old  tricks 

on  the  west  coast,  boasting  and  toasting 

clinking  their  glasses  on  new  year's  day. 

i fear  they're  making  plans  for  us  humans 

but,  i am  convinced  there's  gotta  be  a lesson 

and  teaching  in  all  what  they  do  even  if  it's  sure  to  be  a 

which  is  it  likely  to  be  ... 

i saw  raven  and  coyote 

one  time  at  a pow  wow 

dancing  with  crow  doing  the  hop 

when  coyote  sneaks  in  a karate  chop  with  flips  and  dips, 
crow 

making  her  caw  as  she  was  freaking  then  falling 
down  at  coyote's  paw  and  he  sure  did  blush 
at  the  sight  of  crow's  skirt  up  over  her  head 
coyote  said  with  a bow,  i am  honoured  crow 
but  let's  take  it  slow,  you're  just  too  fast  for  me! 
and  i think  to  myself,  that  sly  coyote 
so  smooth,  so  slick,  trying  to  trick  crow... 
cause  we  all  know  he's  just  too  fast  for  any  of  us! 


adidas 

nike 

hang  loose 

on  brown  bodies 

from  hats  to  pants 

even  hip  undies 

walking  billboards 

latest  trend 

on  pow-wow  grounds 

not  long  braids 

or  speaking  mother  tongue 

they  are  dancing 

but  not  to  pow-wow  drum 

mistake...  it's  a hip-hop  beat  from  ghetto  streets 

brand  extension  reaches 
bush  rez  and  rezurbia 
re-connecting  in  spirit  of 
community 
turning  to 

enticing  gang  clashes 

slang  tongue  twisting 
with  ancestors  and 
new-age  ghost  dance 


cheers  to  raven  and  coyote 

who  make  us  laugh  and  listen 

perk  your  ears  to  hear  their  stories, 

and  keep  close  to  mother  earth 

but  watch  your  back  for  those  two  tricky  guys 

in  their  furry  suit  and  ties  ...  'cause  you  never  know 

what  is  next  with  those  freaky  sneaks! 
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Focus  on  the  Executive, 
Communications  and 
Research  departments 


M ikeDeGagne,  Ex  ecu  ti  ve  D i rector 


Linda  C ote,  Ex  ecu  ti  ve  A ssi  stan  t 


Deborah  Recollet, 

A dministrativeA  ssistant 


Left  to  right:  Gail  Valaskakis  (Director  of  Research),  Jackie  Brennan  (Executive  Assistant), 
Carolyn  M cDonald  (Contract).  A bsent:  Roberta  Grey  eyes  (Research  Officer) 
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Kanatiio  (Allen  Gabriel),  Director  of 
Communications 


M arilyn  M civ  or,  Executive  Assistant 
(Communications) 


Kyle  Fletcher,  Webmaster 


G iselle  R obelin,  C ommunications  0 fficer 


Wayne  K.  Spear,  Communications  Officer 
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project 


Eskasoni  Mental 
Health  and  Social 
Work  Services 

BRINGING  PEOPLE  TOGETHER 

0 ur  project  has  brought  the  community 
together  and  really  had  a positive  effect  on  the  youth 

Sister  Franklin  Ferguson,  Eskasoni  Mental  Health 


FOCUS  ON  ...  YOUTH  FESTIVAL 

Celebrating  life,  healing  from  suicide 

Eskasoni  is  a growing  Nova  Scotia  Mi'kmaq 
community  with  a population  of  approximate- 
ly three  thousand  individuals.  Its  expansion 
rate  at  times  has  reached  more  than  one 
hundred  live  births  per  annum.  On  the  sur- 
face, a healthy  birth  rate  seems  indicative  of 
the  community  itself.  However,  in  Eskasoni, 
like  many  native  communities  in  North 
America,  this  is  not  the  case.  Substance 
abuse,  domestic  violence,  child  abuse,  neg- 
lect and  suicide  have  plagued  our  community 
and  impeded  our  development.  Many  of  our 
people  are  residential  school  survivors  and/or 
grandchildren  of  survivors. 


The  Eskasoni  Community  Therapeutic 
Healing  Program 
By  Dale  Sharkey,  Psychologist, 

The  Eskasoni  Mental  Health  and  Social  Work 
Service  serves  the  Mi'kmaq  on  the  Eskasoni 
Reservation  in  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia.  The 
service  has  grown  since  its  beginning  in  1991 
with  one  social  worker  to  its  present  number 
of  nine  staff.  Our  holistic  approach  includes 
services  which  range  from  the  in-depth  coun- 
selling necessary  to  deal  with  deep  seated 
emotional  and  psychological  scars,  to  the 
provision  of  in  home  support  and  lifeskills 
training,  to  the  provision  of  such  positive 
experiences  as  youth,  wilderness  and  family 
camps.  Our  dedicated  and  skilled  staff  come 
from  a variety  of  cultural  and  educational 


Suicide  is  about  endings:  an  end 

to  confusion  and  hurt,  an  end  to  life  without  meaning.  Suicide  is  about  taking  control  of  a life  without  control. 


DESCRIPTION 

To  provide  clinical  therapy  on  an  ongoing 
basis  to  community  members  who  have 
been  affected  directly  or  indirectly  by 
the  residential  school  system.  Multiple  servic- 
es will  be  provided  to  the  survivors  of  the  res- 
idential school  system  and  their  offspring 
(multi-modal,  multi-generational  therapeutic 
model). 

Our  project  is  intended  to  be  a three-pronged 
approach  to  treatment.  One  part  focuses  on 
healing  and  resolution  by  addressing  the 
deep  psychological  and  emotional  scars  of 
residential  school  survivors  through  in-depth 
therapeutic  clinical  counselling  services.  A 
second  part  focuses  specifically  on  youth. 
The  third  part,  creation  of  a gathering  place, 
is  intended  to  nurture  community  interaction 
between  youth  and  Elders  and  address  fami- 
ly dysfunction. 

Therapeutic  counselling  services  are  to  be 
provided  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  residen- 
tial school  survivors  in  a manner  that 
respects,  fosters  and  enhances  Native  cul- 
ture, language  and  spirituality.  The  second 
part  addresses  the  many  intergenerational 
effects  of  residential  school  policies  and 
abuse  on  the  people  of  Eskasoni.  The  youth 
workers  hired  for  this  project  will  attempt  to 
teach  our  youth  culturally  appropriate  and 
healthy  styles  of  living.  Most  of  our  youth 
struggle  with  grief  issues  related  to  such  sud- 
den losses  as  suicide.  Suicide  is  too  often  an 
option  chosen  by  our  youth.  A majority  of 
children/youth  come  from  alcoholic/dysfunc- 
tional families. 


Most  of  our  youth  struggle  with  grief  issues 
related  to  such  sudden  losses  as  suicide. 
Suicide  is  too  often  an  option  chosen  by  our 
youth.  A majority  of  children/youth  come 
from  alcoholic/dysfunctional  families. 

Our  most  recent  suicide  statistics  for  the  year 
April  1,  1997  to  March  31,  1998  indicated  that 
we  had  164  suicide  attempts.  Unfortunately, 
our  community  experienced  its  first  complet- 
ed suicide  on  April  8 1998,  which  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  three  tragic  deaths  in  two 
separate  motor  vehicle  accidents  within  one 
week  of  the  completed  suicide.  It  has 
become  imperative  to  give  our  youth  guid- 
ance and  counselling  to  assist  in  choosing 
healthier  lifestyles. 

We  find  it  alarming  that  the  age  range  of 
individual  suicide  attempts  begins  at  eight, 
with  a heavy  concentration  below  age  18.  We 
have  therefore  identified  youth  as  being  the 
high  risk  group  regarding  suicide  ideation  and 
attempts. 

It  is  so  important  to  have  young  adult 
role  models  for  our  youth.  0 ften  the 
youth  are  crying  out  to  be  heard  and  to 
be  challenged  into  new  directions  by 
someone  they  respect  and  trust. 

Eskasoni  Mental  Heath  and  Social  Work 
- Annual  Report  1999-2000 


backgrounds.  We  are  particularly  proud  of 
the  fact  that  six  of  the  nine  people  on  our 
team  staff  are  Mi'kmaq  people  from  Eskasoni. 

Like  most  counselling  services  in  aboriginal 
communities,  we  have  no  core  funding  and 
our  existence  is  dependent  on  the  successful 
submission  of  proposals,  on  an  annual  basis, 
to  a variety  of  government  departments.  Our 
growth  has  been  dependent  on  and  in 
response  to  an  ongoing  evaluation  of  the 
needs  of  our  community.  The  most  recent 
additions  to  our  staff,  a clinical  therapist  and 
youth  worker,  are  the  result  of  our  seeking 
and  receiving  funding  from  the  Aboriginal 
Healing  Foundation.  The  services  provided  by 
the  individuals  in  these  positions  reflect  our 
holistic  approach.  While  the  Clinical  Therapist 
focuses  on  healing  the  intergenerational 
effects  of  residential  schools  through  the  pro- 
vision of  therapeutic  counselling  services,  the 
Youth  Worker  has  focused  more  on  the  cre- 
ation of  positive  life  experiences  and  promot- 
ing healthy  lifestyles. 

In  Eskasoni,  like  many  aboriginal  communi- 
ties, the  legacy  of  residential  schools  lives  on 
in  the  form  of  substance  abuse,  family  vio- 
lence, sexual  abuse,  child  abuse,  along  with 
family  breakdown  and  dysfunction.  We  strug- 
gle with  high  rates  of  suicide.  In  one  year 
alone,  we  had  164  attempted  suicides.  Like 
most  aboriginal  communities,  we  struggle  to 
counter  the  devastating  effect  of  residential 
schools  where  Mi'kmaq  peoples  were  taught 
to  devalue  who  and  what  they  were.  All  these 
issues  are  inter-related  and  require  a multi- 
faceted, holistic  approach.  We  would  like  to 
share  with  you  a recent  initiative  that  we 
undertook  that  demonstrates  this  approach. 
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In  organizing,  facilitating,  and  participating 
in  events  at  this  Festival,  these M i'kmaq  Youth 
had  an  opportunity  to  control  events  in  their 
life.  They  had  a chance  to  celebrate  themselves 
as  M i'kmaq  people  Pride  in  their  culture  was 
reflected  in  poems  and  songs  in  their  own  lan- 
guage during  theMr.  Eskasoni  contest. 


Our  Youth  Worker,  Tex  Marshall,  had  been  having  focus  groups  with 
youth  in  our  community  to  determine  their  needs.  Out  of  these  meet- 
ings came  the  decision  to  hold  a Youth  Festival.  Billed  as  the  "First 
Annual  Aboriginal  Youth  Festival,"  an  agenda  was  developed  for  three 
days  of  activities.  The  youth  of  Eskasoni  were  involved  in  every  facet  of 
organizing  and  planning  the  festival,  which  ran  from  July  13th  to  July 
17th.  Youth  from  surrounding  reserves  were  invited.  Events  included  a 
number  of  sports  tournaments,  dances,  a karaoke  contest,  and  the 
highlight  of  the  Festival,  a "Mr.  Eskasoni"  competition. 

Suicide  is  about  endings:  an  end  to  confusion  and  hurt,  an  end  to  life 
without  meaning.  Suicide  is  about  taking  control  of  a life  without  con- 
trol. Suicide  is  about  escaping  a world  where  we  feel  unwanted  and 
worthless.  Suicide  is  about  depression  but  it  is  also  about  anger.  Suicide 
is  about  getting  even,  a way  to  hurt  those  who  have  hurt  us. 

In  organizing,  facilitating,  and  participating  in  events  at  this  Festival, 
these  Mi'kmaq  Youth  had  an  opportunity  to  control  events  in  their  life. 
They  had  a chance  to  celebrate  themselves  as  Mi'kmaq  people.  Pride  in 
their  culture  was  reflected  in  poems  and  songs  in  their  own  language 
during  the  Mr.  Eskasoni  contest.  Dressed  in  tuxedos,  the  contestants 
were  judged  on  speaking  and  talent.  The  community  as  a whole  came 
out  to  this  event.  The  cheering  and  laughter  at  these  events  was  a 
healthy  outlet  for  all  and  an  opportunity  to  recognize  the  positive 
accomplishments  of  the  youth. 


Shu benacadie Indian  Residential  School 


ABORIGINAL  HEALING 
FOUNDATION 

REGIONAL  GATHERINGS  2000 

TheAboriginal  Healing  Foundation's  Board  of  Directors  will 
be  gathering  this  Fall  in  five  Canadian  cities  to  engage  in 
dialoguewith Aboriginal  peopleon  theFoundation'sfund- 
ing  process,  issue  an  annual  report,  provide  an  update  on  fund- 
ed projects  and  announce  new  initiatives.  Last  year,  the  Board 
held  successful  gatherings,  meeting  with  communities  and  sur- 
vivors in  Yellowknife,  Thunder  Bay,  Montreal  and  Edmonton. 


TheAboriginal  Healing  Foundation  is  a not-for-profit  corpora- 
tion that  funds  community-based  healing  programs.  The 

Foundation  is  a key  initiative  of 
Gathering  Strength  Canada's 
Aboriginal  Action  Plan,  a 
framework  for  renewed  part- 
nership with  Aboriginal  peo- 
plewhich  the  federal  govern- 
ment announced  January  7, 
1998.  Formally  launched  on 
April  1,  1998,  the  Aboriginal 
Healing  Foundation  works 
closely  with  Aboriginal  commu- 
nities to  address  the  intergenera- 
tional  legacy  of  sexual  and  physical 
abuse  suffered  by  Aboriginal  people  as  a result  of  Canada's  resi- 
dential school  system.  251  projects  have  been  funded  to  date. 


The  first  regional  gathering  for  the  year  2000  will  take  place  in 
Iqaluit,  September  28,  at  the  Air  Cadet  Hall,  Royal  Canadian 
Legion,  with  interpretation  in  English  and  in  Inuktitut.  Other 
gatherings  are  scheduled  in  Winnipeg  on  October  12  (Indian  & 
Metis  Friendship  Centre)  in  Vancouver  on  October  26 (Vancouver 
Aboriginal  Friendship  Centre)  in  Ottawa  on  November  9 (Odawa 
Native  Friendship  Centre)  and  in  Moncton  on  November  23 
(Delta  Beausejour).  Board  Directors  and  staff  will  present  the 
Foundation's  annual  report,  provide  an  update  on  funded  proj- 
ects, and  announce  new  initiatives.  The  public  is  welcome  to 
attend  each  gathering,  but  participants  must  cover  their  own 
travel  costs.  The  Foundation  will  provide  refreshment  and  a light 
lunch. 

TheAboriginal  Healing  Foundation's  community-based  healing 
strategy  is  accessible  to  Metis,  Inuit,  and  First  Nations  people, 
both  on  and  off  reserve.  The  Foundation  selects  appropriate  pro- 
grams for  funding  on  the  basis  of  funding  criteria  developed  in 
consultation  with  Aboriginal  people.  Because  the  Aboriginal 
Healing  Foundation  will  carry  out  several  funding  cycles  over  its 
lifetime,  everyone  will  have  an  opportunity  to  submit  proposals 
in  the  years  to  come. 

For  more  information  or  to  register: 


(613)  237-4441  or  our  toll-free  number:  (888)  725-8886 

M arilyn  M clvor  (extension  245)  or  WayneSpear  (extension  237) 
To  register  by  Email:  special @ahf.ca 
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The  Story  of 
THE  5ACREB  TREE 


Fi 


or  all  the  people  of  the  earth, 
the  Creator  planted  a sacred 
tree  under  which  they 
could  gather.  It  is  where  the  peo- 
ple could  find  healing,  power, 
wisdom  and  safety.  The  roots  of 
the  tree  spread  deep  into  the 
body  of  M other  Earth.  Its  branches 
reached  up  like  praying  hands  to 
Father  Sky.  The  fruits  of  the  tree  are  al  I 
the  good  things  that  the  Creator  gave  to 
the  people.  (Love,  Caring,  Justice,  Respect, 
Generosity,  Wisdom  and  Humility). 


A Healing  Journey 
Back  to  Wellbeine 


with  the  spirits  of  the  Sun.  And,  asking  for 
nothing,  he  sacrificed  some  article  of  real 
value  to  him.  The  Indian  untouched  by 
civilization  was  consciously  holding  a 
respectful  place,  not  close  to  nature, 
but  a part  of  it. 


William  Neptune,  who  has  done 
great  things  for  his  people,  has 
re-mained  at  Pas-samaquoddy. 
Like  all  the  Neptunes,  he  is  a 
pagan,  reviving  the  old  customs. 
He  has  challenged  the  dominance 
of  the  vi  siti  ng  pri  ests  by  tel  I i ng  them, 
"a  little  of  that  religion  of  yours  is  all 
right,  but  we  can't  live  by  it,  the  Indian 
could  live  by  this  own  religion." 


The  El  ders  sai  d that  the  I ife  of  the  tree  i s the  I ife 
of  the  people.  If  the  people  strayed  too  far  away 
or  if  they  turned  against  the  tree  and  began  to 

It  is  important  for  us 
not  to  die  without  a 
past.  Our  past  tells  us 
who  we  are,  why  the 
Creator  put  us  in  this 
world  and  where  we  go 
from  here. 

destroy  it,  a great  sadness  would  fall  upon 
them.  Many  would  be  sick  at  heart  and  lose 
their  way.  They  would  stop  dreaming  and  see- 
ing visions.  They  would  begin  to  argue  among 
themselves,  no  longer  able  to  tel  I the  truth  or  be 
honest  with  each  other.  They  would  forget  how 
to  live  in  their  own  lands.  Their  lives  would 
become  filled  with  anger  and  sadness.  Little  by 
little  they  would  poison  themselves  and  every- 
thing they  touch.  Our  ancestors,  who  have  gone 
before  us,  said  that  these  things  would  happen. 
But  they  also  said  that  the  tree  would  never  die, 
and  aslongasthetreelivesthepeoplewill  live. 
They  said  theday  would  come  when  the  people 
would  wake  up  from  a long  sleep  and  begin  to 
search  again  for  the  sacred  tree. 

Aboriginal  people  have  been  robbed  of  the  gifts 
that  the  Creator  gave  to  them,  and  the  poison 
has  spread  throughout  the  sacred  tree  of  life. 
The  time  has  come  to  wake  up  the  sleeping 
giant,  and  listen  to  its  roar  —for  it  has  been 
foretold  that  the  tree  will  never  die,  and  as  long 
as  the  tree  lives  the  people  live.  Because  all 
things  are  connected,  the  present  generations 
need  to  hear  the  stories  about  what  happened 
in  order  to  make  sense  of  our  lives  today  and  to 
be  abl  e to  see  cl  earl  y the  road  to  the  futu  re. 


THE  TEACHINGS 

It  is  important  for  us  not  to  die  without  a past. 
Our  past  tells  us  who  we  are,  why  the  Creator 
put  us  in  this  world,  and  where  we  go  from 
here.  Weare"Waloostoookwiyik"  (peopleof  the 
dawn),  the  ones  who  are  of  the  beautiful  river. 

The  land  and  river  took  care  of  us.  She  was  a 
paradise  of  full  and  plenty.  The 
Waloostookwiyik  were  happy  then,  completely 
contented,  for  they  had  everything  they  needed 
to  live.  Our  relationship  with  the  world  was 
based  on  our  belief  and  understanding  of  the 
sacred  web  of  life  and  the  great  cydeof  harmo- 
ny and  balance  of  universal  power.  The  powers 
of  our  peopl  e are  connected  to  the  power  of  the 
land,  the  Creator's  power.  Our  gentleness  and 
reflective  nature  was  wrongly  interpreted  by 
the  newcomers  as  being  a "general  lack  of  ini- 
tiative and  a passive  state." 

E.  Tappin  Adney  traveled  extensively  on  the  St. 
John  River.  He  wrote  articles  about  what  the 
old  people  told  him.  He  wrote  letters  to  the 
government  on  their  behalf  and  recorded 
things  he  I earned  along  the  way.  He  states  in  his 
memoirs, 

their  disposition  is  racially  mild,  until 
aroused  by  unbearable  outrages.  The 
eastern  peoples  had  no  priest  caste  sys- 
tem; they  had  leaders  whose  position  was 
acquired  by  the  belief  in  the  power  of  the 
mind.  They  possessed  naturally,  or  could 
acquire  and  increase  powers,  by  knowl- 
edge of  formulas  that  we  dismissed  as 
pagan  superstition.  Every  man  and  all 
women  possessed  the  magic  formula  and 
therefore  every  I ndian  felt  himself  master 
of  his  circumstances,  and  of  his  own  life." 

Adney  goes  on  to  say,  "Christian  concepts  were 
unknown  to  Indians  although  they  had  a per- 
fectly good  code  of  morality.  The  Indian  stood 
whenever  he  talked  about  religion.  He  did  not 
grovel  before  this  chiefs,  nor  in  the  presence  of 
the  Great  Mystery  (Kitchi-Mundoak),  the  cre- 
ative forces  of  the  universe.  When  he  made 
prayer  for  some  purpose  he  first  cleaned  him- 
self in  the  sweat  bath  and  then  made  a treaty 


Our  entire  relationship  to  the  universe  is  con- 
tained in  the  belief  that  without  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  life  could  not  exist  on  earth.  All  things 
with  apparent  power  of  self-motion  possessed 
that  which  we  call  life  and  had  a spiritual  as 
well  as  a material  character,  with  powers  that 
were  beyond  explanation  but  were  comprised 
in  a feeling  and  nothing  more. 

Tappan  Adney  explains  in  great  detail  the 
extreme  measures  that  were  taken  by  church 
leaders  to  change  our  concept  of  our  world  in 
the  name  of  civilization.  "The  catholic  mission- 
aries turned  mun'do'uk  into  the  devil,  and 
some  of  the  protestant  missionaries  considered 
Kitchi-Mundoak  very  near  their  concept  of 
God.  Hence,  they  invented  the  expression 
Kitchi-Mun'l'to,  the  great  spirit,  giving  it  a 
Christian  sense.  This  was  rendered  as  the  word 
God,  instead  of  the  meaning  Gods.  Today 
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Mun'do'uk  means  devil  to  the  Mic-Macs  and 
Maliseets,  while  the  word  Mun'l'to  means  the 
great  spirit  (one  god)  to  our  cousins  in  the 
north,  theOjibway. 

TheMun'do'ukweretheinvisible  creati  ve  forces 
of  all  motion  and  action  of  every  kind,  including 
the  action  of  the  mind,  upon  which  the  mere 
physical  depended.  This  mystery  in  human 
formwas called  Med'ew'ul'in.  (the transformer). 
These  mystery  men  and  women  exercised  great 
influence  among  the  people.  For  this  type  of 
leader,  there  was  no  official  act  of  choosing  lead- 
ers and  hereditary  chiefs  that  did  not  have  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  people.* 
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When  You  Look  Into  His  Face 

Edna  H . King 


Residential  School  History 

in  focus 


When  you  look  into  his  face 
pi  ease  don't  condescend 
and,  try  not  to  impute, 
for  he  is  only  trying  to  belong. 

You  grumbled. 

I know  you  did,  I read  your  eyes 
in  that  meeting  last  spring. 

You  grumbled  when  I said  victim- 
victim  of  society. 

But,  he  is. 

He  is  the  reflection  of  hundreds 
of  years  of  pain. 

Go  ahead,  read  his  face. 

Do  you  not  see  "residential  school"  branded  on 
the  forehead  of  the  face  that  stares  out  through 
your  classroom  window? 

Do  you  not  see  the  fear  of  a possible  genocide? 

Look  deep  into  his  eyes. 

You  can  seethe  hidden  tears— 

the  same  ones  his  grandparents  shed 

as  new  "educations"  were  forced  upon  them. 

Your  history  books  deceive  you. 

Though  you've  tried  to  mask  the  realities 
and  hidethe truths  he  knows. 

When  you  look  into  his  face 

do  you  not  recognize  the  gl  i nt  that  shows 

that  he  can  see  through  you  deception? 

H e knows  he  can  never  be  you. 

His  history,  his  science,  his  art- 
visual  and  written,  his  music, 
his  religion,  his  values,  his  spirit 
are  different  from  the  ones  you  offer. 

I know  you  don't  want  to  believe  it, 
but  it's  true.  There  is  a genuine 
distinctiveness  for  the  First  Nations  people 
then  the  ambi  ance  you've  created 
on  Turtle  Island. 

We  don't  expect  you  to  understand  it. 

Simply  respect  it. 

The  N ative  student  you  have  in  your  class- 
label  him  anyway  you  want, 
misbehaved,  hyperactive,  slow  learner, 
doesn't  I ike  to  sit  still,  and  refuses  to  listen 
Go  ahead,  call  him  all  that, 

Only  remember,  whatever  you  label  him, 

Realize  also,  that  you  are  creating  him. 

When  you  look  into  his  face, 
realize  the  difference  and  support  him. 

Help  him  grow.  Help  him  become  himself. 

Be  his  friend. 

You  never  know, 

someday  he  may  return  the  favour. 

Reprinted  from  The  Indigenous  Voices,  July-August,  1993. 
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Shubenacadie  is  not  the  first  residential  school  in  eastern  Atlantic 
Canada.  The  Sussex  Indian  School  (1787-1826)  was  considered 
an  industrial  school,  established  to  teach  Indians  domestics  and 
the  "art  and  mysteries  of  farming."  After  a hundred  years  of  war, 
native  people  in  New  Brunswick  were  scattered  throughout  their  ter- 
ritory, many  hiding  from  scalp  hunters.  A document  authored  by 
Mary  Peck  states,  "the story  of  that  school,  well  documented  in  pub- 
lic records,  reads  I ike  one  of  Charles  Dickens  lurid  accounts  of  social 
injustice."  The  New  England  Company  of  London,  England  estab- 
lished several  missionary  schools.  After  the  revolutionary  war  the 
company  formed  a board  of  commissioners  made  up  of  leading 
Loyalists  in  New  Brunswick.  The  Company's  aim  was  to  "civilize" 
the  Indians,  by  converting  them  to  Protestantism  and  teaching  them 
English.  The  largest  of  the  schools  was  the  Sussex  Vale  School  in 
Sussex,  New  Brunswick. 

The  graduating  Indians  were  promised  land,  a cow,  and  some  tools  to 
start  their  own  farming.  This  promise  never  did  become  a reality  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  attended  this  school.  In  fact,  history  records  show  that 
the  Anglican  Church  were  perpetrators  who  were  just  as  criminal, 
destructive  and  evil  as  the  Catholics  later  turned  out  to  be. 

Settl  ers  took  money  that  was  meant  for  the  I ndi  an  chi  I dren  attendi  ng  the 
school  and  used  itfor  their  own  benefit.  By  the  1 800s,  during  the  darkest 
hour  in  the  history  of  Maliseets  and  Mi'kmaq,  babies  were  bought  as 
young  as  11  months  of  age  with  food  and  blankets.  These  children  were 
placed  in  foster  care  among  the  English  settlers  around  Sussex  until  they 
were  seven,  when  they  were  then  apprenticed  out  as  farm  hands  and 
housemaids.  Lands  were  promised,  but  most  were  claimed  by  the  com- 
pany. Many  were  left  living  on  the  fringe  of  the  white  settlement,  beg- 
ging to  be  hi  red  by  the  settl  ers.  Total  disconnection  from  aboriginal  fam- 
ilies, community,  and  Nation  was  a legacy  of  this  initiative. 

For  survival  aboriginal  family  members  had  to  forget  about  those  who 
were  taken,  never  to  be  spoken  of  again.  The  choices  were  either  to  give 
up  the  babies  or  to  perish  from  starvation  and/  or  exposure. 

St.  Mary's  is  made  up  of  four  families  of  Paul's.  The  records  show  a reg- 
istration of  children  attending  the  Sussex  Vale  School  in  1788.  They  list 
seven  Paul  chi  I dren.  James  Paul  is  believed  by  sometobea  brother  of  the 
I ate  Isaac  Edward  Paul,  the  grandfather  of  one  Paul  family  presently  liv- 
ing in  the  community.  Census  shows  a record  of  two  Paul  children  born 
at  the  right  period  of  time:  Isaac  Paul  and  James  Paul,  three  years  differ- 
ent i n age.  Oral  history  continues  to  be  told  ofthe40s,  50s  and  60s— sto- 
ries of  babies  being  killed  and  buried  under  the  cement  basement  of  the 
school . 

The  perpetrators  are  buried  in  a cluster,  amongst  each  other,  at  the 
Anglican  Cemetery  in  present  day  Sussex.  Their  headstones  proudly  dis- 
play their  names.  "In  loving  memory  of"  George  Arnold  and  his  son 
Oliver  Arnold  (a  reported  rapist  and  sex  offender)  who  brought  disaster 
to  many  of  the  Indian  children.  Another  is  George  Leonard,  prominent 
Loyalist  and  Treasurer  of  the  New  England  Company's  board  of 
Commissioners.  The  Commissioners  wereGeneral  John  Coffin,  Solicitor, 
Governor  Thomas  Carleton,  and  Judge  Isaac  Allen.  This  is  the  same 
Judge  Isaac  Allen  who  fraudulently  stole  "Savage"  Island"  (Ekpahak) 
from  the  M al  i seets  of  the  St.  J ohn  River  — the  di  red  ancestors  of  the  peo- 
ple presently  living  at  St.  Mary's.  The  stories  continue  to  be  told. 

Scandal  prompted  the  New  England  Company  to  investigate  the  School 
What  they  found  forced  immediate  closure  in  1826,  one  generation  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  Shubenacadie  Residential  School. 
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FAMILY 


Year 2000 


Aborignal  Statistics 


According  to  the  Department  of  Indian 
and  Northern  Affairs,  there  are  610  First 
Nations  in  Canada,  including  52  different 
cultural  groups  and  more  than  50  lan- 
guages. 

The  total  Aboriginal  population  of 
Canada  in  1999  is  estimated  at  1,377,900: 
390,300  status  Indians  on  reserve;  284,500 
status  Indians  off  reserve;  426,800  non- 
status Indians;  215,300  Metis  and  61,000 
Inuit. 

The  Aboriginal  population  is  growing 
fast.  The  on-  reserve  status  Indian  popu  I a- 
tion  is  growing  at  a rate  of  2.1  per  cent  as 
the  off-reserve  status  population  grows 
by  2.7  percent  annually -about  twice  the 
non-Aboriginal  rate.  From  1999  to  2009, 
the  Status  Indian  population  is  expected 
to  grow  by  19  per  cent,  compared  to 
about  10  per  cent  for  the  non-Aboriginal 
population. 

Aboriginal  people  are  relatively  young, 
with  more  than  60  per  cent  of  reserve  res- 
idents under  the  age  of  30. 

Aboriginal  people  live  across  Canada, 
but  there  are  high  concentrations  in  the 
territories  and  western  provinces. 

Sixty-four  per  cent  of  the  communities 
have  fewer  than  500  residents,  while  just 
five  per  cent  have  more  than  2,000. 

Fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  registered 
Indian  population  over  age  15  reported 
employment  income  in  1995  compared  to 
66  per  cent  of  all  Canadians  in  the  same 
age  group.  For  status  Indians  to  reach  the 
average  Canadian  employment  rate, 
10,000  to  18,000  jobs  annually  would 
have  to  be  created  for  the  next  10  years. 


OurFAMILY...  is  our  first  world.  Thisis 
where  we  learn  how  to  be  human  beings, 
to  talk,  to  think,  to  feel  and  to  behave,  in 
the  ways  of  our  people  and  our  culture. 
Our  deepest  values  and  beliefs,  our  sense 
of  right  and  wrong,  begin  in  our  family... 
our  childhood  experiences  with  our 
grandparents,  our  parents,  brothers  and 
sisters  and  other  people  in  our  first  fami- 
ly. That's  the  foundation  for  our  life  and 
our  identity.  When  we  think  about  our 
losses  and  grief,  we  must  include  family 
if  those  connections  were  broken  for  us. 

RESOURCES  AND 
REFERENCES  ON  SUICIDE  IN 
ABORIGINAL  COMMUNITIES 

General  information 

Suicide  prevention  and  crisis  intervention 
among  Aboriginal  Youth  (United  States): 
www.indian-suicide.org 

There  is  quite  a iot  of  depression  and  suicide  in 
our  communities.  How  can  we  deal  with  this? 
Canadian  Health  Network: 
www.canadian-health-network.ca/  faq-faq/ 
aboriginal_peoples-autochtones 

Suicide,  read  this  first: 
www.metanoia.org/  suicide/ 

Suicide  and  depression: 
www.hc-sc.gc.ca/  real/  suicide/  e/  text.html 

Measuring  up: 

www.hc-sc.gc.ca/  hpb/  Icdc/  brch/  measuring/ 
mu_y_e.html 

Suicide  among  Manitoba's  Aboriginal  peo- 
ple, 1988  to  1994 

Brian  M alchy*  M D;  M urray  W.  Enns ,*  M D; 

T.  Kue Young, t M D,  DPhil;  Brian  J.  Cox, *4 
PhD: 

www.cma.ca/  cmaj/  vol-156/  issued  1133.htm 

Suicide  in  the  Northwest  Territories,  a 
descri  ptive  review: 

Sandy  Isaacs,  Susan  Keogh,  Cathy  Menard 
and  JamieHockin 

www.hc-sc.gc.ca/  hpb/  Icdc/  publicat/  cdic/ 
cd  i cl94/  cdl94c_e.html 

Statistics 

Suicide  Statistics: 
www.befrienders.org/  info / statistics 

GDSourcing  —Research  and  Retrieval- 

Aboriginal  suicide  (list  of  sites  providing 
statistical  data  on  suicide): 
www.gdsourcing.com/  works/  faqsuici.htm 


Research  Reports/Studies 

Colonization,  Indian  Policy,  Suicide,  and 
A boriginal  Peoples,  Glen  Coulthard: 
www.ualberta.ca/  -pimohte/  suicidehtml 

A boriginal  Suicide  is  different. 

Professor  Colin  Tatz,  Centre  for 
Comparative  Genocide  Studies,  J uly  1999: 
www.aic.gov.au/  crcj  oldreports/  tatz/  index 

Report:  Suicide  in  Canada.  Update  of  the  task 
force  on  Suicide  in  Canada: 
www.hc-sc.gc.ca  (Mental  Health  Division - 
Health  Services  Directorate) 

A new  study  produced  by  Pierre  Tremblay, 
associate  researcher  in  suicide  at  the 
U niversity  of  Calgary,  shows  that  homosexu- 
al and  bisexual  men  are  nearly  14  times  more 
at  risk  than  heterosexuals  for  a serious  sui- 
cide attempt.  According  to  the  survey,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  young  men  who  try  to  take 
their  own  life  are  gay  or  bisexual.  Full  details 
of  the  survey  can  be  found  on-line:  www.vir- 
tualcity.com/  youthsuicid^ 

Suicide  in  Children,  A dolescents  and  Seniors: 

Key  Findings  and  Policy  implications. 
wwwnfh.hc-sc.gc.ca/  publicat/ 
execsumm/  dyck.htm 

Useful  sites 

www.nativeweb.org/  resources/  society_cul- 
ture/  health 

www.rochford.org/  suicide/  resource/  sites/  details 

Sites  with  lists  of  publications 

Suicide  Information  & Education  Centre 
(SI  EC):  www.siec.ca/  list.html 

Aboriginal  Nurses  Association  of  Canada: 
www.anac.on.ca/  explorer/  publications.html 

BC  InstituteAgainst  Family  Violence: 
www.bcifv.org/  cataog.html 

Native  Health  Research  database— suicide: 
http:/  / 129.24.33.43/  N H RD/  silverStream/  M 
eta/  Agents/  Types/  agtSearch articles 

Australian  information  on  youth  suicide: 
www.virtualcity.com/  youthsuicid^  news/  aus- 
tra 

Zagehdowin: 

www.anishnabek.ca/  zagehdowin/  suicide.htm 
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A/6:  the  terms  " boarding  school"  and  "hostel"  were 
often  used  to  describe  Institutions  built  prior  to  1923 


• British  Columbia 


Alberni  Indian  Residential  School  (Port  Alberni 
Indian  Residential  School);  Port  Alberni;  opened 
1920;  closed  1973 

Ahousaht  Indian  Residential  School;  A housaht; 
opened  1901;  closed  1950 

All  Hallows  Indian  Residential  School;  Yale; 
opened  1884;  closed  1920 

Christie  Indian  Residential  School  (New 
Christie  Indian  Residential  School;  Kakawis 
Indian  Residential  School);  Tofino  (Meares 
Island);  opened  1900;  closed  in  1973;  new  school 
built  in  1974;  closed  in  1983 

Cowichan  Catholic  Convent  School;  Cowichan; 
opened  1863;  closing  date  unknown 

Friendly  Cove  Day  School;  Yuquot;  opened  1930; 
closed  1964 

GreenvilleM  ission  Boy's  Boarding  School;  Naas 
River;  opened  1863;  closing  date  unknown 

Kamloops  Indian  Residential  School  (St.  Louis 
Mission  Indian  Residential  School;  St.  Ann's 
Academy);  Kamloops;  opened  1890;  closed  1978 

Kitimaat  Indian  Residential  School  (Elizabeth 
Long  Memorial  School  for  Girls);  Kitimaat; 
opened  1883;  closing  date  unknown 

Kootenay  Indian  Residential  School  (St. 
Eugene's  Indian  Residential  School;  St.  Mary's 
Indian  Residential  School);  Cranbrook;  opened 
1898;  closed  1970 

Kuper  Island  Indian  Residential  School; 

Chemainus;  opened  1890;  closed  1975 

Lejac  Indian  Residential  School;  Fraser  Lake; 
opened  1910;  new  building  in  1922;  closed  1976 

Lower  Post  Indian  Residential  School;  Lower 
Post;  opened  1940;  closed  1975 

Methodist  Coqualeetza  Institute;  Chilliwack; 
opened  1886;  closed  1937;  later  became  the 
Coqualeetza  Hospital 

Metlakatla  Indian  Residential  School; 


Metlakatla;  opened  1891;  closed  1962;  combined 
Anglican  and  Methodist 

Port  Simpson  Methodist  Girl's  School;  Port 
Simpson;  opened  1863;  closed  1950 

Presbyterian  Coqualeetza  Indian  Residential 
School;  Chilliwack;  opened  1861;  closed  1940 

Roman  Catholic  Coqualeetza  Indian  Residential 
School;  Chilliwack;  opened  1890;  closed  1941 

Sechelt  Indian  Residential  School;  Sechelt; 
opened  1912;  closed  1975 

Squamish  Indian  Residential  School  (St.  Francis 
Indian  Residential  School;  St.  Paul's  Indian 
Residential  School);  North  Vancouver;  opened 
1898;  closed  1959 

St.  George's  Indian  Residential  School  (Lytton 
Indian  Residential  School);  Lytton;  opened  1901; 
new  school  built  in  1928;  closed  1979 

St.  Mary's  Mission  Indian  Residential  School; 

Mission;  opened  1861;  closed  1984 

St.  Michael's  Indian  Residential  School  (Alert 
Bay  Indian  Residential  School);  Alert  Bay;  opened 
1929;  closed  1975 

Thomas  Crosby  Indian  Residential  School;  Port 
Simpson;  opened  1879;  closed  1950 

Victoria  Catholic  Convent  School;  Victoria; 
opened  1863;  closing  date  unknown 

Williams  Lake  Indian  Residential  School 

(Williams  Lake  Industrial  School;  Caribou  Indian 
Residenti  al  School ; St.  J oseph's  M i ssion);  Wi  1 1 i ams 
Lake;  opened  1890;  closed  1981 

Yale  Indian  Residential  School;  Yale;  opened 
1900;  closing  date  unknown 

Yuquot  Indian  Residential  School;  Yuquot; 
opened  1901;  closed  1913 


• Alberta 


Assumption  Indian  Residential  School  (Hay 
Lakes  Indian  Residential  School);  Hay  Lakes; 
opened  1953;  closed  1965 


Blue  Quill's  Indian  Residential  School  (Lac  la 
Biche  Boarding  School;  Hospice  of  St.  Joseph);  Lac 
la  Biche;  opened  1962;  moved  to  Brocket  in  1898 
(Sacred  Heart  Indian  Residential  School;  Saddle 
Lake  Boarding  School);  moved  lastly  to  St.  Paul  in 
1931  (St.  Paul's  Boarding  School);  in  1970,  became 
the  first  Native-administered  school  in  Canada 

Convent  of  Holy  Angels  Indian  Residential 
School  (Holy  Angels  Indian  Residential  School; 
Our  Lady  of  Victoria  Indian  Residential  School); 
Fort  Chi pewyan;  opened  1902;  closed  1974 

Crowfoot  Indian  Residential  School;  Cluny; 
opened  1909;  closed  1968 

D unbow  Industrial  School  (St.  Joseph's 
Industrial  School;  High  River  Industrial  School); 
H igh  River;  opened  1888;  closed  1939 

Edmonton  Industrial  School;  St.  Albert;  opened 
1919;  closed  1960 

Ermineskin  Indian  Residential  School; 

Hobbema;  opened  1916;  closed  1973 

Fort  Smith  Indian  Residential  School  (Breyant 
Hall);  Fort  Smith;  opened  1955;  closed  1970 

Immaculate  Conception  Indian  Residential 
School  (Blood  Indian  Residential  School;  St. 
Mary's  Mission  Indian  Residential  School); 
Stand-Off;  opened  1884;  new  school  built  in  1911 
in  Cardston;  Stand-Off  location  closed  in  1926; 
Cardston  location  closed  in  1975 

McDougall  Orphanage  and  Residential  School 

(Morley  Indian  Residential  School);  Morley; 
opened  1886;  closed  1949 

Old  Sun's  Indian  Residential  School  (North 
Camp  Residential  School;  White  Eagle's 
Residential  School;  Short  Robe  Indian  Residential 
School);  Gleichen;  opened  1894;  closed  1912; 
new  building  erected  in  1929;  closed  1971 

Peigan  Indian  Residential  School  (Victoria 
Jubilee  Home);  Brocket;  opened  1892;  closed  1965 

Red  Deer  Industrial  School;  Red  Deer;  opened 
1889;  closed  1944 

Sarcee  Indian  Residential  School;  Calgary; 
opened  1894;  closed  1930 

continued... 
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St.  Albert's  Indian  Residential  School;  St.  Albert; 
opened  1941;  closed  1948 

St.  Andrew's  Indian  Residential  School; 

Whitefish  Lake;  opened  1895;  closed  1950 

St.  Barnabas  Indian  Residential  School;  Sarcee; 
opened  1899;  new  school  built  in  1912;  closed  1922 

St.  Bernard  Indian  Residential  School  (Grouard 
Indian  Residential  School);  Grouard;  opened 
1939;  closed  1962 

St.  Bruno  Indian  Residential  School  (Joussard 
Indian  Residential  School);  Joussard;  opened 
1913;  closed  1969 

St.  Cyprian's  Indian  Residential  School;  Brocket; 
opened  1900;  new  school  built  in  1926;  closed  1962 

St.  Francis  Xavier  Indian  Residential  School; 

Calais;  opened  1890;  closed  1961 

St.  Henri  Indian  Residential  School  (Fort 
Vermilion  Indian  Residential  School);  Fort 
Vermilion;  opened  1900;  closed  1968 

St.  John's  Indian  Residential  School  (Wabasca 
Residential  School);  Wabasca;  opened  1895;  new 
school  built  in  1949;  closed  1966 

St.  Martin  Boarding  School;  Wabasca;  opened 
1901;  closed  1973 

St.  Paul  Des  M etis  Indian  Residential  School;  St. 

Paul;  opened  1898;  closed  1905 

St.  Paul's  Indian  Residential  School;  Cardston; 
opened  1900;  closed  1972 

St.  Peter's  Indian  Residential  School  (Lesser 
Slave  Lake  Indian  Residential  School);  Lesser 
Slave  Lake;  opened  1900;  closed  1932 

Sturgeon  Lake  Indian  Residential  School; 

Sturgeon  Lake;  opened  1907;  closed  1957 

Youville  Indian  Residential  School;  Edmonton; 
opened  1892;  closed  1948 


• Saskatchewan 


Battleford  Industrial  School;  Battleford;  opened 
1883;  closed  1943 

Beauval  Indian  Residential  School;  Beauval; 
opened  1895;  closed  1983;  now  Meadow  Lake 
Tribal  Council’s  Beauval  Indian  Education  Centre 

Cowesses  Indian  Residential  School  (Marieval 
Indian  Residential  School)  Marieval;  opened  1936; 
closed  1975 

Crowstand  Indian  Residential  School;  Kamsack; 
opened  1888;  closed  1913 

St.  Michael's  Indian  Residential  School  (Duck 
Lake  Indian  Residential  School);  Duck  Lake; 
opened  1892;  closed  1964 

Emmanuel  College;  Prince  Albert;  opened  1865; 
closed  1923 

File  H ills  I ndian  Residential  School  (File  FH  ills  Colony 
School);  Okanese  Reserve;  opened  1889;  closed  1949 


Gordon  Indian  Residential  School;  Punnichy; 
opened  1889;  new  school  built  in  1911,  burned 
down  in  1929;  closed  1975 

Guy  Indian  Residential  School;  Sturgeon 
Landing;  opened  1926;  closed  1964 

lle-a-la-Crosse  Indian  Residential  School; 

lie- a- 1 a- Crosse;  opened  1878;  closing  date 
unknown 

Lake  La  Ronge  Mission  Indian  Residential 
School;  La  Ronge;  opened  1914;  new  school  built 
in  1920;  closed  1947 

Muscowequan  Indian  Residential  School; 

Lestock;  opened  1932;  closed  1981 

Prince  Albert  Indian  Residential  School  (All 
Saints  Indian  Residential  School;  St.  Albans 
Indian  Residential  School);  Prince  Albert;  All 
Saints  and  St.  A I bans  opened  in  1865;  amalgamat- 
ed in  1951;  closed  in  1964 

Qu'Appelle  Indian  Residential  School  (Fort 
Qu'Appelle  Indian  Residential  School;  Lebret 
Indian  Residential  School);  Lebret;  opened  1884; 
school  burned  down  in  1908;  closed  1969 

Regina  Indian  Residential  School;  Regina; 
opened  1890;  closing  date  unknown 

Round  Lake  Indian  Residential  School; 

Whitewood;  opened  1886;  closed  1950 

St.  Anthony's  Indian  Residential  School  (Onion 
Lake  Catholic  Indian  Residential  School);  Onion 
Lake;  opened  1891;  closed  1968 

St.  Barnabas  Indian  Residential  School  (Onion 
Lake  Indian  Residential  School);  Onion  Lake; 
opened  1893;  school  burned  down  in  1943;  closed 
1951 


St.  Phillips  Indian  Residential  School 

(Keeseekoose  Day  School);  Kamsack;  opened 
1899;  closed  1965 

Thunderchild  Indian  Residential  School 

(Delmas  Indian  Residential  School);  Delmas; 
opened  1933;  school  was  burned  down  by  stu- 
dents in  1948 


• Manitoba 


Assiniboia  Indian  Residential  School; 

Winnipeg;  opened  1957;  closed  1973 

Birtle  Indian  Residential  School;  Birtle;  opened 
1889;  closed  1975 


Brandon  Industrial  School;  Brandon;  opened 
1892;  became  a Residential  School  in  1923;  closed 
1975 

Cross  Lake  Indian  Residential  School  (Norway 
House  Roman  Catholic  Indian  Residential 
School);  Cross  Lake;  opened  1915;  closed  1942 

Elkhorn  Indian  Residential  School  (Washakada 
Indian  Residential  School);  Elkhorn;  opened  1888; 
closed  1919  as  CP  railroad  purchased  land  on 
which  school  was  built;  school  reopened  in  1925; 
closed  1949 


Fort  Alexander  Indian  Residential  School;  Fort 
Alexander;  opened  1906;  closed  1970 

Guy  Hill  Indian  Residential  School;  The  Pas; 
opened  1955;  closed  1974 

Lake  St.  Martin  Indian  Residential  School; 

Fisher  River;  opened  1874;  new  school  built  in 
1948;  closed  1963 

MacKay  Indian  Residential  School;  The  Pas; 
opened  1915;  closed  1933;  reopened  in  Dauphin  in 
1955;  closed  1980 

Norway  House  Methodist  Indian  Residential 
School;  Norway  House;  opened  1900;  closed  1974 

Pine  Creek  Indian  Residential  School 

(Camperville  Indian  Residential  School); 
Camperville;  opened  1891;  closed  1971 

Portage  la  Prairie  Methodist  Indian  Residential 
School;  Portagela  Prairie;  opened  1896;  closed  1975 

Portage  la  Prairie  Presbyterian  Indian 
Residential;  Portage  la  Prairie;  opened  1895; 
closed  1950 

Sandy  Bay  Indian  Residential  School;  Sandy  Bay 
First  Nation;  opened  1905;  closed  1970 

St.  Boniface  Industrial  School;  St.  Boniface; 
opened  1891;  closed  1909 

St.  Paul's  Industrial  School  (St.  Rupert’s  Land 
Industrial  School);  Selkirk  County;  opened  1886; 
closed  1906 

Waterhen  Indian  Residential  School;  Waterhen; 
opened  1890;  closed  1900 


• Ontario 


Albany  Mission  Indian  Residential  School  (Fort 
Albany  Residential  School);  Fort  Albany;  opened 
1912;  closed  1963 

Alexandra  Industrial  School  for  Girls;  Toronto; 
opened  1897;  closing  date  unknown 

Alnwick  Industrial  School;  A Idervi lie;  opened 
1838;  closed  1966;  worked  in  partnership  with 
Mount  Elgin  Indian  Residential  School 

Bishop  Horden  Memorial  School  (Moose 
Factory  Indian  Residential  School;  Moose  Fort 
Indian  Residential  School);  Moose  Factory; 
opened  1907;  closed  1963 

Cecilia  Jeffrey  Indian  Residential  School; 

Kenora;  opened  1900;  closed  1966 

Chapleau  Indian  Residential  School  (Saint 
John's  Indian  Residential  School);  Chapleau; 
opened  1907;  closed  1950 

Fort  Frances  Indian  Residential  School  (St. 
Margaret’s  Indian  Residential  School);  Fort 
Frances;  opened  1902;  closed  1974 

Kenora  Indian  Residential  School;  Kenora; 
opened  1949;  closed  1963 

McIntosh  Indian  Residential  School;  Kenora; 
opened  1924;  closed  1969 
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Mohawk  Institute  Residential  School  (Mohawk 
Manual  Labour  School;  Mush  Hole  Indian 
Residential  School);  Brantford;  opened  1850; 
closed  1969 

Mount  Elgin  Indian  Residential  School;  Muncey 
Town;  opened  1848;  closed  1948;  worked  in  part- 
nership with  Alnwick 

Singwauk  Indian  Residential  School 

(Wawanosh  School  for  Girls;  Singwauk  Hall); 
Garden  River;  burned  down  six  days  after  open- 
ing on  September  23rc*  1873;  moved  to  Sault  Ste 
Marie  in  1873;  Wawanosh  School  for  Girls  opened 
in  Sarnia  in  1877;  Singwauk  and  Wawanosh  com- 
bine to  form  a larger  school  in  Sault  Ste  M arie  in 
1934;  closed  in  1971;  currently  houses  Algoma 
University 

Sioux  Lookout  Indian  Residential  School 

(Pelican  Lake  Day  School);  Sioux  Lookout; 
opened  1911;  closed  1973 

Spanish  Indian  Residential  School;  Spanish; 
opened  1883;  closed  1965 

St.  Anne's  Indian  Residential  School;  Fort 
Albany;  opened  1936;  closed  1964 

St.  Joseph's  Indian  Boarding  School  (Fort 
William  Indian  Residential  School);  Fort  William; 
opened  1936;  closed  1964 

St.  Mary's  Indian  Residential  School;  Kenora; 
opened  1894;  closed  1962 

Wikwemikong  Indian  Residential  School 

(Wikwemikong  Day  School;  Wikwemikong 
Manual  Labour  School);  Manitowaning;  day 
school  opened  1840;  became  a residential  school 
in  1879;  closed  in  1963 


• Quebec 


Amos  Indian  Residential  School  (St.  Marc's 
Indian  Residential  School);  Amos;  opened  1948; 
closed  1965 

Fort  George  Anglican  Indian  Residential  School 

(St.  Phillip's  Indian  Residential  School);  Fort 
George;  opened  1934;  closed  1979 

FortGeorgeCatholicIndian  Residential  School; 

Fort  George;  opened  1936;  closed  1952 

La  Tuque  Indian  Residential  School;  La  Tuque; 
opened  1962;  closed  1980 

Pointe  Bleue  Indian  Residential  School;  Pointe 
Bleue;  opened  1956;  closed  1965 

Sept-lies  Indian  Residential  School;  Sept-lles; 
opened  1952;  closed  1967 


• Nova  Scotia 


Shubenacadie  Indian  Residential  School; 

Shubenacadie;  opened  1922;  closed  1968; 


• Yukon 


Aklavik  Anglican  Indian  Residential  School 

(All  Saints  Indian  Residential  School);  Shingle 
Point;  opened  1927;  moved  to  Aklavik  1934  due  to 
overcrowding 

Baptist  Indian  Residential  School  (Yukon  Indian 
Residential  School);  Whitehorse;  opened  1900; 
closed  1968 

Carcross  Indian  Residential  School  (Chooutla 
Indian  Residential  School;  Caribou  Crossing 
Indian  Residential  School;  Forty  Mile  Boarding 
School);  opened  as  Forty  Mile  Indian  Residential 
School  in  Forty  Mile  (north  of  Dawson)  in  1891; 
moved  to  Carcross  in  1910;  closed  1969 

St.  Paul's  Indian  Residential  School  (St.  Paul's 
Hall);  Dawson;  opened  1920;  closed  1943 

Yukon  Hall;  Whitehorse;  opened  1956;  closed 
1965;  residences  for  local  day  school  students 


Aklavik  Anglican  Indian  Residential  School 

(All  Saints  Indian  Residential  School);  Aklavik; 
formerly  in  Shingle  Point;  opened  1936;  closed 
1959 

Aklavik  Catholic  Indian  Residential  School 

(later  Inuvik  Indian  Residential  School);  Aklavik; 
opened  1925;  closed  1952;  Stringer  Hall  and 
Grollier  Hall  (name of  residences) 

Fort  McPherson  Indian  Residential  School;  Fort 
McPherson;  opened  1898;  closed  1970;  Fleming 
Hall  (name of  residence);  non-denomi national 

Fort  Providence  Indian  Residential  School 

(Providence  Mission  Indian  Residential  School); 
Fort  Providence;  opened  1867;  closed  1953 


Fort  Resolution  Indian  Residential  School;  Fort 
Resolution;  opened  1867;  closing  date  unknown 

Fort  Simpson  Indian  Residential  School;  Fort 
Simpson;  opened  1920;  closed  1970;  Bompas  Hall, 
Lapointe  H all,  St.  M argaret’s  H all  (names  of  resi- 
dences); combined  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican  and 
non-denomi  national 

Hay  River  Indian  Residential  School  (St.  Peter's 
Mission  Indian  Residential  School);  Hay  River; 
opened  1898;  closed  1949 

Yellowknife  Indian  Residential  School  (Rocher 
River  Day  School);  Yellowknife;  opened  1948; 
closed  1970;  Akaitcho  Hall  (name of  residence) 


• Nunavut 


Chesterfield  Inlet  Indian  Residential  School; 

Chesterfield  Inlet;  opened  1929;  closed  1970; 
Turquetil  (name of  residence) 


Frobisher  Bay  Indian  Residential  School; 

Frobisher  Bay,  Baffin  Island;  opened  1965;  closing 
date  unknown 


Shubenacadie  Indian  Residential  School  -M  ount  St.  Vincent  M otherhouse  Archives 


• NWT 
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Tsleil-Waututh 
HEALING  THE  NATION 

W hen  words  were  used  such  as 
" maybe  they  are  too  lazy" 
we  took  all  those  negative  words  and  threw  them 
out  of  the  window 
during  our  residential  school 
healing  team  meetings. 

T he  members  of  our  N ation  covered  every  receipt, 
every  time  schedule  and  every  detail.  Which 
proves  that  TOGETHER  WE  CAN 
ACCOMPLISH  ANYTHING  THAT 
COMES  OUR  WAY. 

The  project  will  address  the  legacy  of 
abuse  left  by  the  residential  schools  at  all 
levels.  By  all  levels  we  mean  not  only  the 
survivors  of  that  experience  and  the  children 
and  children's  children  of  those  survivors,  but 
other  dimensions  of  the  legacy  as  well.  We 
must  recognise,  for  example,  that  the  legacy 
extends  back  at  least  one  generation  to  the 
parents  of  children  who  were  removed  from 
their  homes.  Many  of  our  elders  may  not  have 
been  directly  involved  in  residential  schools,  but 
were  violated  in  the  broader  sense  of  having 
their  children  removed  and  subjected  to  the 
general  devastation  of  the  residential  school 
era  and  its  community  impact. 

We  will  design,  develop  and  implement  a vari- 
ety of  unique  healing  programs  to  address  the 
healing  needs  of  Tsleil-Waututh  members  who 
are  impacted  directly  or  subject  to  intergenera- 
tional  effects. 

THESE  PROGRAMS  WILL  INCLUDE... 

•Educational  circles  geared  to  displacing  the 
shame  and  blame  from  the  direct  and  inter- 
generational  victims  of  the  residential  school. 
This  includes  removal  of  the  "blaming  the  vic- 
tim" response  so  common  in  and  destructive  to 
our  people. 

•Healing  circles  to  deal  directly  with  the  devas- 
tation in  individual  lives  —survivors  as  well  as 
later  generations.  There  will  be  specific  focus 
on  youth-oriented  healing  circles  designed  to 
provide  a sense  of  history  and  to  explore  the 
process  leading  to  the  residential  school  syn- 
drome, and  to  instil  pride,  thus  helping  to 
destroy  the  cultural  self-hatred  which  is  one  of 
the  lingering  effects  of  the  residential  school 
syndrome.  There  will  also  be  women's  circles 
designed  to  return  voice  to  women. 


Family  mentoring  and  other  mentoring  pro- 
grams. 

Cultural  retention  and  renewal  to  include: 

• Spiritual  ceremonies  and  teaching/ renewal 

• First  Nations  constitutional  development 
process 

• Back  to  the  land  camps  and  activities 

• Language  renewal/retention  programs  and 
activities 

• Cultural  activities  (e.g.  canoe  racing,  tradi- 
tional music,  singing  and  dancing) 

A theme  of  the  initiative  will  be  to  deal  with  the 
denial  syndrome  in  a positive  way  that  allows  for 
healing  at  individual,  family  and  community  levels. 


FOCUS  ON  ... 

COMMUNITY  MOBILISATION 

Most  of  the  programming  came  from  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  our  community  members.  Our 
philosophy  became  "What  you  can  do  for  your- 
self and  the  Nation"  rather  than  "what  can  we 
do  to  change  you."  We  focused  on  the  strength 
that  ties  within.  We  hired  90%  community 
members  rather  than  hire  outside  support 
workers  that  would  leave  after  the  program 
ends.  We  gave  community  members  the 
chance  to  let  us  know  how  they  can  be  part  of 
this  project.  In  response  we  had  some  people 
teach  our  youth  to  cook,  teach  our  elders  to 
knit,  and  help  elders  and  youth  make  a drum. 
We  bought  jersey  emblems  for  our  youth  and 
adult  soccer  teams  if  they  agreed  to  fundraise 
for  the  remainder  of  the  amount  of  money  for 
their  uniforms.  We  put  trust  in  them  and  they 
came  through.  Some  community  members 
thought  that  we  could  not  succeed  with  this 
style  of  programming,  but  we  did.  We  started 
putting  faith  back  into  our  people,  even  those 
members  who  were  considered  not  talented 
enough.  When  words  were  used  such  as 
"maybe  they  are  too  lazy,"  we  took  all  those 
negative  words  and  threw  them  out  of  the  win- 
dow during  our  residential  school  healing  team 
meetings.  The  members  of  our  Nation  covered 
every  receipt,  every  time  schedule  and  every 
detail.  Which  proves  that  "TOGETHER  WE  CAN 
ACCOMPLISH  ANYTHING  THAT  COMES  OUR 
WAY." 

THE  TAKAYA  TOTS  PROGRAM 

The  Takaya  Tots  program  has  been  a positive 
place  for  our  children  and  parents  as  well  as  a 
safe  place  for  our  Elders  to  visit.  Each  day  has 
been  filled  with  story  time,  tots  learning  their 
traditional  dances,  elders  visiting  our  program, 
healthy  snacks,  and  set  schedules  to  help  our 
children  with  daily  routine. 


Debbie  Parker  and  Carleen  Thomas, 
Tsleil-Waututh  Nation 


Many  consider  the  Takaya  Tots  Program  our 
most  successful  program.  We  have  a teacher, 
an  assistant  and  a cultural  teacher  all  working 
with  Elders,  parents  and  our  children.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  program  is  the  growth  of  our  par- 
ents and  children.  We  have  learned  to  weave 
cedar  headbands,  make  traditional  regalia  and 
sing  our  traditional  songs.  We  have  learned 
some  of  our  old  legends  and  learned  to  say  a 
few  words  in  our  language.  We  have  learned  to 
work  as  a community  under  a vision  of  provid- 
ing a safe  and  healthy  place  for  our  children  to 
grow  and  learn. 


A SPECIAL  THANK  YOU  TO 
ALL  OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 

The  information  on  the  projects  highlighted  in  this 
issue  was  provided  by  members  of  the  project  teams. 
W e want  to  thank  the  following  persons  for  accepting 
to  share  their  experience  and  knowledge  with  all  of 
us. 

Eskasoni  Mental  Health  and  Social  Work  Services: 
Dale  Sharkey,  Leta  Bernard  and  George  Marshall 
ffa) 

Tsleil  Waututh  Project:  Debby  Parker  and  Carleen 
Thomas 

St-Mary's:  Alma  Brooks,  Brenda  Robinson 
Elder  Joseph  Paul: The  story  of  the  Sacred  tree  and 
W aloostookwiyik 

S.O.S  POETS 

Thank  you  also  to  those  poets,  whose  work  we  pub- 
lish herefrom  other  sources.  Do  you  know  how  hard 
it  is  to  find  you  ? PLEASE,  to  ALL  poets  out  there  in 
communities,  young,  older,  already  published  or 
not,  send  us  your  thoughts,  your  work,  in  poems, 
prayers,  chants  or  songs. 

It  is  especially  difficult  to  find  poems  that  we  can 
publish  in  our  French  newsletter.  But  we  would  love 
also  to  get  poems  and  songs  in  your  own  language. 
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Speakers  and  storytellers  (who  spoke  in  our  language) 
participated  throughout  the  three  days.  Bishop 
McDonald,  from  the  Catholic  Church,  and  Bishop 
George  Lemmon,  from  the  Anglican  church,  were 
observers  at  the  gatheri  ng.  These  were  the  two  church- 
es that  were  involved  in  the  residential  schooling  for 
Indians  in  theAtlantic  region. 

Much  work  was  accomplished  during  the  three  days. 
Needs  assessments  were  completed,  and  survivors 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  share  in  circles  as  well  as 
time  for  sharing  with  one  another.  They  were  provided 
one-on-one  counselling  when  required.  Survivors  are 
looking  forward  to  the  next  step  in  the  process,  when 
they  address  their  issues  and  develop  a plan  of  action 
for  further  healing. 

A follow-up  with  each  survivor  was  done  before  depar- 
ture, and  arrangements  were  made  to  ensure  everyone 
got  home  to  their  respective  places.  Additional  follow- 
up by  telephone  was  made  two  weeks  after  people  got 
home,  to  ensure  that  no  one  was  having  difficulty  as  a 
result  of  issues  that  had  been  discussed  at  the  gathering. 

After  survivors  wereall  safely  on  their  way  home,  there 
was  a debriefing  session  with  staff,  volunteers,  organis- 
ers, community  members  and  elders.  People  in  this 
community  had  been  touched  very  deeply  during  the 
three  days  of  activity. 

One  barrier  was  the  cost  of  travel  over  distances.  Some 
of  our  family  member  survivors  have  to  travel  a long 
way  to  participate  in  the  community-based  healing 
process.  We  will  be  doing  an  analysis  of  this  situation 
with  the  survivors  to  find  some  reasonable  solution 
during  the  second  year  of  our  programming. 

It  isearly  in  the  healing  process  to  be  aware  of  all  barri- 
ers to  healing  resulting  from  the  total  impact  of  sexual 
and  physical  abuse  in  the  residential  schools.  Many 
more  survivors  must  feel  safe  to  share  deeper  issues. 
Healing  takes  time  and  must  not  be  rushed.  Continuity 
isessential  for  further  healing  work.  It  is  important  that 
support  is  available  when  needed;  once  they  havecom- 
mitted  themselves  to  a process  of  healing,  residential 
school  survivors  would  face  yet  another  form  of  abuse 
if  there  were  a sudden  withdrawal  of  resources.  Trust 
will  be  affected  if  there  is  not  continuity  in  the  healing 
process. 

I 1 was  important  to  show  the  acceptance  of 
emotions  without  judgement.  This  provided  a 
climate  of  understanding,  support  and  strength. 
E ven  when  the  emotions  were  anger  and  frus- 
tration, there  was  no  interjection  or  smoothing 
over.  This  is  an  important  element  of  the  heal- 
ing process.  People  feel  what  they  feel  and  there 
is  no  need  to  correct,  deny,  enhance  or  diminish 
these  feelings. 

-Brenda  Robinson,  St.  Mary's  gathering  project 


FOCUSON:  GATHERING  OF  SURVIVORS 

The  St.  Mary's  "In  Healing"  program  hosted  the  first 
ever  Gathering  in  honour  of  the  residential  School  sur- 
vivors in  the  community.  The  three  day  gathering  of 
Shubenacadie  Indian  Residential  School  survivors  was 
planned,  organized  and  facilitated  by  those  community 
members  who  completed  a ten  week  community  based 
training  program  in  Community  Wellness,  delivered  by 
the  Nechi  Training  Institute,  as  well  as  by  professional 
and  community  volunteers. 

The  Shubenacadie  Residential  School  was  a combina- 
tion School.  Reformatory  and  Orphanage.  Itwas situat- 
ed in  Nova  Scotia,  where  all  children  from  theAtlantic 
Region  were  taken. 


Notices  for  the  gathering  were  made  by  letters,  news- 
papers and  word  of  mouth,  to  ensure  that  no  one  was 
left  out.  Twenty  five  survivors  were  directly  notified 
and,  as  the  word  spread,  survivors  from  other  reserves, 
Tobique,  Woodstock  and  Oromocto  made  requests  to 
attend.  Letters  were  sent  out  to  the  community  mem- 
bers at  St.  Mary's,  inviting  Elders,  family,  friends  and 
other  support  persons. 

One  hundred  and  fourteen  participants  attended  the 
gathering.  Twenty  five  of  them  were  direct  survivors. 
Twelve  of  the  survivors  who  attended  were  members  of 
the  St.  Mary's  First  Nation.  Eleven  more  members  who 
had  been  invited  changed  their  mind  about  attending, 
at  the  last  minute. 

The  theme  of  the  gathering  was  uniting  family  and 
community.  Survivors  were  asked  to  select  a trusted 
person  to  accompany  them  during  the  three  days. 
Ironically,  the  event  took  place  in  the  community"s  new 
Harold  Sappier  Memorial  Elementary  School,  located 
in  the  centre  of  the  St.  Mary's  community.  Whata  better 
to  hold  a first  ever  gathering  of  survivors... such  a far 
cry  from  the  residential  schools  they  had  attended.  It 
was  hope  for  a better  future  for  aboriginal  children. 

The  objectives  of  the  gathering  were  to  bring  survivors 
home  to  begin  a process  of  reuniting  important  ties 
with  family  and  community.  To  encourage  cultural 
awareness  and  the  sharing  of  history,  building  a knowl- 
edge base  and  restoring  old  memories;,  offering  healing 
circles  and  initiateafirst  step  in  addressing  issues,  hurts 
and  losses.  The  gathering  also  allowed  us  to  do  a needs 
assessment  in  the  community  and  evaluate  the  activity 
itself. 

The  decision  to  include  members  of  the  clergy  in  this 
gathering  was  a hard  one  to  make.  After  consulting 
with  Elders,  it  was  decided  to  invite  a catholic  bishop 
and  an  Anglican  Bishop  for  one  day  as  observers.  This 
portion  of  the  gathering  was  in  plenary  and  speakers 
were  sharing.  They  each  spoke  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
They  did  not,  however,  offer  words  of  validation,  or 
apology  for  what  happened,  as  we  had  hoped.  For  the 
most  part  they  were  si  lent  observers.  Some  people  were 
triggered  by  their  presence,  but  were  able  to  get 
through  the  day  with  no  incidences. 

Opening  Ceremonies 

An  Altar  of  sweet  grass,  candles,  sacred  objects  and 
other  traditional  medicines  were  set  up  in  front  of  the 
semi  circle  of  chairs  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  brand  new 
school.  Elder  Margaret  Paul  of  St.  Mary's  was  asked  to 
pray  and  sing  in  Maliseet,  the  language  of  our  people. 
She  smudge  the  room  and  the  people,  to  set  the  spiritu- 
al tone  for  the  day. 


Welcome 

A heart  felt  welcome  was  delivered  by  two  band  coun- 
cillors, Candice  Paul  and  Wayne  Brooks. 

"Welcome  home.  I acknowledge  there  must  be  feelings 
of  al  kinds  coming  back  to  the  community.  Families  are 
important  to  any  community.  Please  come  and  seemeif 
there  is  anything  I can  do  to  make  your  week  end  as 
comfortable  as  possible.  I would  like  to  thank  the 
organisers  who  worked  hard  to  make  this  event  possi- 
ble. It  makes  me  proud  to  know  we  have  caring  and 
giving  people  in  our  community.  They  are  members 
who  give  so  much  and  care  so  much,  I am  proud  of 
them.  Those  survivors  who  are  in  the  spirit  world  are 
also  here  with  us  today.  I can  feel  the  power  of  their 
presence  in  this  room.  I wish  you  the  best  during  the 
week-end  conference." 

"Greetings.  I welcome  you  here  today  also.  I am  hon- 
oured to  be  a part  of  this  activity  and  that  the  Council 
asked  me  to  welcome  you  on  their  behalf.  I too  haverel- 
atives  who  are  survivors  of  Residential  school.  I am 
glad  to  be  present  to  hear  you  share  your  stories  and 
grief.  With  that,  I say  thank  you." 


Organisation 

Speakers  and  helpers  were  presented  and  special 
announcements  were  made.  Childcare  workers  were 
available  to  care  for  the  children  of  the  survivors. 
Permission  to  take  pictures  of  family  groups  was 
acquired  and  those  who  would  be  uncomfortable  with 
this,  were  completely  respected. 

A table  of  resources  was  made  available  to  those  who 
were  interested  in  obtaining  material  on  Maliseet  histo- 
ry, Elders  teachings  and  media  updates.  It  was  appro- 
priate and  educational  to  survivors  that  the  gathering 
took  place  in  the  new  Harold  Sappier  Elementary 
School  at  the  heart  of  the  community.  If  such  a school 
had  been  available  during  the  time  the  children  were 
taken  away,  there  might  be  a different  story  to  tel  I today. 

Code  of  Ethics 

Theorganisersdeveloped  a code  of  ethics  to  be  adhered 
to  during  the  Survivors'  gathering.  It  was  distributed  to 
everyone  who  attended.  The  code  was  developed  in 
conjunction  with  several  local  survivors  and  profes- 
sionals. The  code  dealt  with  the  right  to  privacy,  the 
right  to  informed  consent,  the  right  to  information 
access. 

Meals 

Two  meals  a day  were  served  on  site.  The  sharing  of 
food  gave  people  a good  chance  to  mingle  and  interact 
with  each  other  in  an  informal  and  relaxed  setting. 

Healing  circles 

Healing  circles  were  facilitated  by  the  Elders  in  the 
evenings.  This  activity  was  closed,  and  involved  only 
the  survivors,  the  Elders  and  the  helper  of  their  choice. 
Nurses  and  social  workers  were  also  present.  Some 
people  felt  some  anxiety  as  talks  proceeded,  and  they 
were  free  to  come  and  go  from  the  circle,  as  they  feltthe 
need.  One  on  one  counseling  was  available  on  site  at  all 
ti  mes.  The  heal  i ng  ci  rd  e was  new  for  al  I but  a cou  pi  e of 
survivors  present.  It  was  the  first  experience  for  the 
majority.  Other  childhood  abuse  issues  were  triggered 
during  the  sessions  and  counsellors  were  made  avail- 
able to  people,  day  and  night.  Future  healing  circles 
coupled  with  spiritual  and  cultural  activities  and  cere- 
monies will  be  essential  to  the  healing  process  for  these 
survivors  in  the  second  stage  of  their  work,  in  other 
words,  continuity  is  important. 

Closing  ceremonies 

During  the  gathering,  the  healing  circles  people  were 
asked  to  writedown  losses,  grievances  and  offer  special 
prayers  put  on  special  pieces  of  paper  symbols.  These 
were  then  attached  to  a sacred  flag,  which  was  located 
on  a special  altar.  The  altar  had  been  opened  during  a 
pi  pe  ceremony,  the  day  prior  to  the  gatheri  ng.  The  altar 
held  an  assortment  of  old  baskets  that  were  made  by 
the  old  people  two  or  three  generations  ago.  The  sacred 
tobacco  ties  and  medicines  were  present  to  work  with. 

At  the  ending  of  our  gathering,  all  participants  were 
asked  to  form  a procession.  Young  boys  and  girls  car- 
ried the  sacred  flags,  then  cametheveteran'sflags,  then 
four  young  women  carried  the  survivors'  bundle. 
Elders  came  behind  the  people  and  cars  carried  those 
who  could  not  walk.  The  procession  walked  through 
the  community  for  most  survivors  the  community  that 
should  have  been  their  home.  Memories  were  gathered 
during  this  walk  and  everyone  proceeded  to  the  sacred 
fire,  that  had  been  lighted  and  prepared  in  advance. 
This  was  located  on  a piece  of  land  known  as  the  old 
reserve.  The  bundle  was  then  placed  into  the  fire,  at  a 
ceremony,  for  transformation  and  closure. 

This  was  a beautiful  event.  However,  an  oversight  on 
the  part  of  the  organizers  was  that  people  should  have 
gathered  again  at  the  school.  Some  people  felt  some- 
what abandoned  when  everyone  dispersed  from  the 
sacred  f i re  si  te.  Th  i s w i 1 1 certai  n I y be  taken  i nto  accou  nt 
at  any  future  event.  • 
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Residential  SwMm  Resources 

The  following  resource  list  is  provided  as  a public  service.  The  Aboriginal  H ealing  Foundation  does  not  endorse 
these  materials.  Included  are  books,  articles,  videos,  audio  tapes,  reports  and  websites  that  address  residential 
schools  and/or  their  intergenerational  legacy.  This  list  is  updated  every  issue. 

See  earlier  issues  for  other  resources. 


Bull,  Linda  R.  "Indian  residential  schooling: 
the  Native  perspective."  Canadian  Journal  of 
Native  Education.  Vol.18  No.  Supplement 
(1991):  1-63. 

Grant,  Peter  R.  "Settling  residential  school 
claims:  litigation  or  mediation"  in  Aboriginal 
Writes.  Canadian  Bar  Association  National 
Aboriginal  Law  Section  (January  1998). 

Ing,  N.  Rosalyn.  "The  effects  of  residential 
schools  on  Native  child-rearing  practices." 
Canadian  Journal  of  Native  Education.  Vol.18 
No.  Supplement  (1991):  65-118. 

Riney,  Scott.  "Education  by  Hardship:  Native 
American  boarding  schools  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada."  TheO  ral  H i story  R eview.  Vol  .24  N o.2 
(Winter  1997):  117-123. 


Bryce,  P.H.  The  story  of  a national  crime,  being 
an  appeal  for  justice  to  the  Indians  of  Canada. 
Ottawa:  James  Hope  and  Sons,  1922. 

Dyck,  N . D iffering  Visions:  administering  Indian 
residential  schooling  in  Prince  A Ibert,  1867-1967. 
Halifax:  Fernwood  Publishing,  1997. 

Furniss,  Elizabeth.  A Conspiracy  of  Silence:  the 
care  of  N ative  students  at  St.  Joseph's  residential 
school,  Williams  Lake.  Williams  Lake,  B.C.: 
Cariboo  Council,  1991. 

Hodgson,  Maggie.  Impact  of  residential  schools 
and  other  root  causes  of  poor  mental  health. 
Edmonton:  Nechi  Institute,  1990. 

Lascelles,  Thomas  A.  Roman  Catholic  Indian 
Residential  Schools  in  British  Columbia. 
Vancouver:  Order  of  OM I in  B.C.,  1990. 

Morriseau,  Calvin.  Into  the  Daylight:  A 
W holistic  Approach  to  Healing.  Toronto, 
Buffalo,  London:  University  of  Toronto  Press, 
1998. 

Murphy,  P.J.,  George  P.  Nicholas  and 
Marianne  Ignace,  eds.  Coyote  U : Stories  and 
Teachings  from  the  Secwepmc  Education 


Institute.  Penticton,  B.C.:  Theytus  Books  Ltd., 
1999. 

Teichroeb,  Ruth.  Flowers  on  my  grave:  how  an 
0 jibway  boy’s  death  helped  break  the  silence  on 
child  abuse.  Toronto:  Harpercollins  Canada, 
1998. 


Law  Commission  of  Canada.  Institutional 
Child  A buse.  http:/  / www.lcc.gc.ca/  en/ 
forum/  ica2000/  index.html 

Marceau-Kozicki,  Sylvie.  "Onion  Lake  Indian 
Residential  Schools,  1892-1943."  M. A.  Thesis, 
University  of  Saskatchewan,  1993. 

Porter,  E.  "The Anglican  Church  and  Native 
Education:  residential  schools  and  assimila- 
tion." Ph.D.  dissertation,  University  of 
Toronto,  1981. 


Aboriginal  People  and  Residential  Schools  in 
Canada  (a  website  of  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan):  http:/  / www.usask.ca/ 

nativelaw  / rsbib.html, 
http:/  / www.usask.ca/  nativelaw/  rs.html 
http:/  / www.usask.ca/  nativelaw/  rs2.html 

Assembly  of  First  Nations  (ADR,  Alternative 
Dispute  Resolution):  http:// 

www.afn.ca/  Residential%20Schools/ 
Default.htm 

Bay  Mills  Community  College  (BMCC) 
Virtual  Library:  Three  Fires  Col  lection,  board- 
ing schools  and  residential  schools: 
http:/  / www.bmcc.org/  vlibrary/  special/ 
threefires/  tfboardingschools.html 

Craven,  James.  "Judicial  findings  from  the 
inter-tribal  tribunal  on  residential  schools  in 
Canada."  http:/  / kafka.uvic.ca/  -vipirg/ 
SI  SI  S/  resschool/ tribunal.html 

First  Nations  Periodical  Index  http:// 
moon.lights.com/  index2.html 

Four  Worlds  Institute,  Residential  Schools: 
http:/  / home.uleth.ca/  ~4worlds/  4w/ 


resschool/  directory.html 

The  Residential  School  Experience:  One 
Nation's  Story: 

www.socserv2.mcmaster.ca/  soc/  courses/  so 
c3k3e/  stuweb/  burnham/  burnha04.htm 

Shu benacadie Indian  residential  School: 
www.booth.k.l2.nf.ca/  prtojects/  mi"kmaq/ 
home.htm 


The  Association  for  the  Survivors  of  the 
Shu  benacadie  Indian  Residential  School:  Nora 
Bernard,  768  Willow  Street,  Truro,  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada,  B2N5B6.  Tel.:  902-893-4303 
Canada. 

Please  let  us  know  if  you  have  resources  you 
would  like  to  share  with  others. 

Please  look  for  more  resources  in  future  issues... 


Reaching  Us 

237-4441  /I  -888-725-8886 

T he  Foundation 's  staff  members  are  here  to  help  you. 
Please  call  if  we  can  be  of  service. 

Executive  Offices 

MikeDeGagne,  Executive  Director 
Linda  Cote,  Executive  Assistant 
Extension  236 

Programs 

Yvonne  Boyer,  Director 
Pamela  Lussier,  Executive  Assistant 
Extension  223 

Finance 

Ernie  Daniels,  Director 
Leanne  Nagle,  Executive  Assistant 
Extension  261 

Research 

Gail  Valaskakis,  Director 
Jackie  Brennan,  Executive  Assistant 
Extension  306 

Communications 

Kanatiio  (Allen  Gabriel),  Director 
Marilyn  Mclvor,  Executive  Assistant 
Extension  245 
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-M  ount  St.  Vincent  M otherhouse Archives 


PORTRAIT 


d'un  project 

Premiere  Nation  de  St.  Mary's 
UNIR  LES  FAMILLES 

L e fait  que  114  participants  soient  venus  a ce 
rassemblement,  le  premier  dece  type,  demontre  i'in- 
teret  et  le  desir  que  les  survivants,  leurs  families,  les 
personnes  qui  les  appuient,  que  la  commu  aute  toute 
entiere,  portent  aux  questions  qui  touchent  I'experience 
des  pensionnats. 

Alma  Brooks,  Premiere  Nation  de  St.  Mary's 

DESCRIPTION 

Ce  projet  comprend  deux  volets 

Ce  projet  va  permettre  d'offrir  de  la  formation  adaptee  a 
la  communaute,  dans  le  but  de  perfectionner  les  compe- 
tences necessaires  pour  concevoir,  planifier  et  mettre  en 
oeuvre  des  strategies  et  des  programmes  de  guerison  qui 
traiteront  adequatement  les  sequelles  laissees  chez  les 
survivants  et  leurs  descendants  par  la  violence  commise 
dans  les  pensionnats. 

Ce  projet  vise  a rassembler  les  survivants  perdus,  desori- 
entes,  leur  famille  et  la  communaute  et  a evaluer  leurs 
besoins  specifiques. 


ACCENT  SUR...  UN  RASSEMBLE- 
MENT POUR  LES  SURVIVANTS 

Q uelle  reussite,  cette  fin  de  semaine!  C 'eta it  une  idee  fantastique! 
Tous  nos  buts  ont  ete  atteints,  un  grand  nombre  a eteen  fait  depasse 

L es  recits  des  survivants  etaient  pleins  demotion,  tragiques  et  reels. 

L eur  capadte  a partager  leur  cheminement  avec  d'autres  personnes 
nous  ont  fait  comprendre  le  pouvoir  de  survie  qu'ils  possedent 
et  que  tous  peuvent  posseder 

mais  que  nous  n'aurions  jamais  pu  ressentir  sans  ce  partage. 

-Brenda  Robinson,  projet  de  rassemblement  de  St.  Mary's 

Un  rassemblement  de  trois  jours  a reuni  les  survivants 
du  pensionnat  de  Shubenacadie  ainsi  que  leur  famille  et 
les  membres  de  la  communaute.  Ce  rassemblement  a 
marque  les  premiers  pas  d'un  cheminement  vers  la 
guerison.  Le  rassemblement  a ete  pianifie,  organise  et 
anime  par  les  membres  de  notre  communaute  qui 
avaient  participe  et  complete  un  programme  de  10 
semaines  sur  le  sujet  du  bien-etre  communautaire, 
presente  par  I'institut  de  formation  Nechi,  des  profes- 
sionnels  et  des  benevoles  de  notre  communaute.  Le  but 
de  cette  grande  reunion  etait  d'explorer  ensemble  les 
impacts  du  systeme  des  pensionnats,  amorgant  ainsi  un 
premier  pas  d'un  processus  de  guerison  pour  la  commu- 
naute de  St.  Mary's. 

Le  pensionnat  de  Shubenacadie  combinait  les  fonctions 
d'orphelinat  et  de  centre  d'education.  I Is  recevaient  des 
enfants  provenant  de  toutes  les  regions  des  Maritimes. 

Ce  rassemblement  a ete  le  point  saillant  des  activites 
communautaires  de  I'annee.  Grace  a la  collaboration  des 
medias  que  nous  avions  contactes,  la  bande  de 
Woodstock  nous  a demande  si  nous  pouvions  accepter  la 
participation  de  trois  survivants  de  leur  communaute 
(dans  le  territoire  Malecites,  les  reserves  sont  petites  et 
les  families  sont  toutes  connectees  les  unes  aux  autres). 

A I'origine,  le  rassemblement  avait  ete  pianifie  pour  les 
membres  de  la  communaute  de  St.  Mary's.  Nous  avons 
change  d'idee  en  realisant  que  de  nombreux  autres  sur- 
vivants pourraient  participer  s'ils  recevaient  une  invita- 
tion personnels.  L'an  prochain  nous  inviterons  les  sur- 
vivants des  autres  communautes  le  long  de  la  riviere  St. 
J ohn  River,  dans  et  hors  reserve. 

La  publicity  pour  le  rassemblement  a pris  la  forme  de  let- 
tres,  d'annonces  dans  les  journaux.  Les  infirmations  se 
sont  egalement  transmises  de  bouche  a oreille.  Vingt- 
cinq  survivants  ont  ete  avises  directement,  et  au  fur  et  a 
mesure  que  I'information  se  repandait  les  appels  nous 
sont  parvenus.  Des  survivants  d'autres  reserves, 
Tobique,  Woodstock  et  Oromocto  nous  ont  demande  s'ils 
pouvaient  venir.  Douze  survivants  parmi  ceux  qui  sont 
venus  faisaient  partie  de  la  communaute  de  St.  Mary's. 
Sur  tous  les  survivants  qui  nous  avaient  annonce  leur 
presence,  onze  ont  change  d'avis  a la  derniere  minute. 
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La  fondation  autochtone  de  guerison  a main- 
tenant  presque  deux  ans  et  demi.  Notre  regard 
peut  mai  ntenant  s'arreter  su  r u ne  I i ste  d 'experi- 
ences et  d’accomplissements  qui  s'est  considerable- 
mentallongeedepuisledebutde  notre  existence.  II  y 
a a peine  15  mois,  en  juin  1999,  nous  annoncions  nous 
annoncions  le  financement  de  nos  premiers  35  pro- 
jets, Mai  ntenant,  en  septembre  2000,  nous  avons 
approuve  un  total  de 276 projets,  et  108  autres sont  en 
attente.  N ous  avons,  a date,  engage  pi  us  de  53  mi  I- 
lions  de  dol  lars  en  fi  nancement  de  projets. 

Nous  venons  tout  juste  de  passer  la  deuxieme  date 
limite  du  deuxieme  cycle  de  financement.  Tout 
recemment  encore,  nous  etions  une  toute  nouvelle 
organisation.  Bien  qu’elle  soit  encore  tres  jeune,  la 
Fondation  a maintenant  fait  ses  preuves  en  tant 
qu’organisme  de  financement.  Nous  sommes  main- 
tenant  tres  bien  places  pour  promouvoir  les 
meilleures  pratiques  de  guerison.  Chaque  jour,  des 
personnes  autochtones  et  non-autochtones  font  appel 
a nousen  tant  que  centre  de  ressources,  car  nous  pou- 
vons  mai  ntenant  fourni  r u nefou  I e de  rensei  gnements 
sur  les  pensionnats  et  sur  la  guerison  du  syndrome 
des  pensionnats. 

A u fur  et  a mesure  que  notre  travai I progresse,  notre 
experience  et  expertise  grandissent  et  nous  permet- 
tent  de  mieux  promulguer,  soutenir  et  encourager  les  initiatives  de  guerison. 

Nous  savons,  par  exemple,  que  nous  devons  continuer  a focal  iser  notre  soutien  sur 
des  projets  facilement  realisables  et  soutenus  par  les  survivants.  Notre  experience 
nous  confirme  que  pour  que  le  processus  de  guerison  soit  une  reussite,  il  doit  etre 
appuye  par  un  grand  nombre  de  programmes  communautaires  de  petite  enver- 
gure.  L’accent  doit  etre  mis  sur  la  participation  de  la  communaute,  et  les  projets 
doivent,  des  leur  inception,  mobiliser  la  participation  des  survivants,  de  leur 
fami  I leetde  leu  rs  descend  ants.  L’autre  solution  - des  projets  ambitieux,  congus  par 
des  personnes  exterieures  a la  communaute  - ne  servira  pas  les  interets  des  sur- 
vivants, de  leurs  descendants  ou  de  leur  famille. 

Nous  esperons  et  sommes  en  fait  convaincusqueceque  la  Fondation  construit  et 
laissera  en  heritage  sera  le  rassemblement  et  le  partage  de  connaissances,  de 
sagesse  et  d'experience  que  nous  accumulons  ensemble.  A travers  tout  le  Canada, 
les  autochtones  recherchent  comment  faire  un  usage  creatif  et  innovateur  des 
methodes  traditionnelles  et  contemporai nes  de  guerison,  afin  de  s’attaquer  aux 


repercussions  intergenerationnelles  des  trauma- 
tismessu bis  dans  les  pensionnats  du  Canada.. 

Les  projets  que  nous  avons  finances,  par  le  biais 
des  alliances  et  des  partenariatsqu'ilsont  su  forg- 
er, servent  a appuyer  les  efforts  de  I 'ensemble  des 
communautes  autochtones.  Lorsqu’elles  sont 
partagees,  les  experiences,  bonnes  ou  mauvaises, 
deviennent  une  force  pour  chacun. 

Nous  conti nuerons  a raffiner  notre  processus  de 
financement,  en  nous  concentrant,  comme  tou- 
jours,  sur  le  traitement  rapide  des  propositions. 
Les  principes  de  "Meilleures  pratiques"  qui  ont 
fait  leurs  preuves  graces  aux  initiatives  et  aux 
efforts  des  peuples  autochtones,  nous  aideront  a 
identifier  les  propositions  qui  ontles  plusgrandes 
chances  de  reussir.  Au  cours  de  I'annee  ecoulee, 
notre  taux  d’approbation  a double.  Ceci  prouve 
que  les  propositions  que  nous  recevons  sont  de 
haut  calibre.  Dans  la  pi u part  des  cas,  le  nombre 
restreint  d’employees  a la  Fondation  peut  main- 
tenanttraiter  les demandesde financement  a I'in- 
terieurd'une periodede3a5  mois.  La  brevitede 
cette  per  i od  e d e trai  tement  et  I ’ uti  I i sati  on  ref  I ech  i e 
de  nos  ressources  nous  positionnent  favorable- 
ment  parmi  les  agences  de  financement  ayant  un 
mandat  et  une  envergure  comparable  a la  notre. 


Pour  resumer,  Nous  continuerons  a tenir  notre  engagement,  c’est-a-dire  a fournir 
meilleur  soutien  possible  aux  projets  de  guerison.  Ceci  signifie  que  nous 
fournirons  non  seulement  les  ressources  necessaires,  mais  que  nous  porteront  une 
attention  minutieuse  aux  meilleurs  principes  de  guerison,  aux  connaissances  et  a 
la  sagesse  des  peuples  autochtones.  Nous  continuerons  a ecouter  les  survivants, 
leurs  descendants  et  leurs  fami  I les,  nous  conti  nuerons  de  raffiner  nos  methodes  de 
travail.  Et,  comme  d'habitude,  nous  antici  pons  avec  grand  plaisir  le  temps  ou  les 
peuples  autochtones  auront  gueri  de  maniere  significative  les  sequel  les  du  systeme 
des  pensionnats,  ou  i Is  auront  jete,  pour  leurs  communautes  et  pour  leurs  nations, 
les  bases  d’un  pi  us  grand  bien-etre. 


Masi, 

Georges  Erasmus, 

President,  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison 


La  mission  de  Premiers  pas est  d'honorer 
/' engagement  de  la  Fondation  envers  les 
Survivants,  leurs  descendants  et  leurs 
communautes.  Premiers  pas  est  i'un  des 
instruments  par  le  biais  duquel  nous 
demontrons  notre  respect  envers  les 
ententes  que  la  Fondation  a signe  et  nous 
realisons  la  M ission,  la  Vision  et  les  objec- 
tifs  de  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  gueri- 
son, ainsi  que  les  buts  de  la  strategie  de 
communication  de  la  Fondation. 


A gauche:  Franciscan  Province  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Les  autochtones  ont  ete 
envoyes  dans  des  pensionnats  geres  par  les  eglises 
au  Canada  et  aux  Etats-unis. 
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Ce style de  reunion  (combi nant  la  culture traditionnelleet 
les  methods  contemporaines)  semble  bien  convenir  a 
notre  communaute.  Nous  avons  elabore  une  politique  de 
confidentialite  definissant  les  droits  des  survivants  et  ce 
docu  ment  a ete  d i stri  bue  aux  parti  ci  pants. 

Le  theme  du  rassemblement  etait : «Unir  les  families  et  la 
communaute».  On  a demande  aux  survivants  de  choi  si  r une 
personne  en  qui  ils  avaient  confiance,  et  qui  pouvait  les 
accompagner  pour  la  duree  du  rassemblement. 
L'evenement  a pri  s pi  ace  a I a nou  vel  I e ecol  e el  ementai  re  de 
notre  communaute,  la  Harold  Sappier  Memorial 
Elementary  School,  situee  au  coeur  de  St.  Mary's.  Nous 
n'aurions  pas  pu  choisir  de  meilleur  endroit  pour  tenir 
notre  rassemblement...  une  ecole  nou  vel  I e... si  differente 
des  pensionnats  que  nos  survivants  avaient  connus.  Cela 
etait  pour  eux  la  preuve  que  leurs  sacrifices,  travail  et 
espoirs  n 'avaient  pas  ete  vains. 

119  participants,  tous  membres  de  communautes  des 
Premieres  Nations  - Vingt-huit  etant  des  survivants 
directs-  ont  parti cipe  a ce  rassemblement,  lepremier  dece 
genre.  Cette  reponse  demontre  I'interet  et  le  dsir  que  les 
survivants,  leurs  families  et  que  la  communaute  toute 
entiere  portent  aux  questions  qui  touchent  I 'experience  des 
pensionnats. 

Nous  avions  plusieurs  objectifs  : faire  revenir  les  sur- 
vivants chez  eux  dans  leur  communaute  afin  qu'ils  puis- 
sent  commencer  a retablir  les  liens  avec  leur  familleet  leur 
communaute;  rehausser  le  niveau  de  sensibilisation  cul- 
turelle  en  encourageant  le  partage  d'histoires,  de  recits, 
afin  de  commencer  ainsi  a construire  une  bonne  base  de 
connaissances  et  a donner  une  vie  nouvel  le  aux  souvenirs; 
offrir  des  cercles  de  guerison  et  amorcer  un  premier  pas 
vers  I'expl oration  des  questions  profondes,  des  souffrances 
et  des  pertes.  Le  rassemblement  nous  a aussi  permis  d'ef- 
fectuer  une  evaluation  des  besoins  de  la  communaute  et 
d'evaluer  l'evenement  lui-meme. 

Des  prsentateurs  et  des  raconteurs  (qui  parlaient  notre 
langue)  ont  participe  pendant  les  trois  jours.  La  decision 
d'inclure  des  membres  du  derge  a ete  difficile  a prendre. 
Aprs  avoir  con  suite  les  aines,  il  a ete  decide  d'inviter  un 
eveque  catholique  et  un  eveque  protestant  pour  une 
journee,  en  tant  qu'observateurs.  L'Eveque  McDonald,  de 
I'egliseCatholiqueet  I'Eveque George  Lemmon,  del'eglise 
anglicane,  ont  done  assiste  au  rassemblement  en  tant 
qu'observateurs,  ces  deux  eglises  etant  celles  qui  ont  ete 
impliquesdanslspensionnatsdela  region.  Cette  portion 
du  programme  sederoulaiten  pleniereet  Is  prsentateurs 
partageaient  leurs  experiences.  Les  deux  membres  du 
derge  ont  parlea  la  fin  de  la  journee.  Ils  n'ont  cependant 
offert  aucun  mot  de  validation  ou  d'excuses,  comme  nous 
I'avions  espere.  Ils  sont,  la  plupart  du  temps,  rests  silen- 
cieux.  Quelques  personns  ont  ete  provoquees  par  leur 
presence,  maisontpu  franchir  la  journee  sans  incident. 

DEROULEMENT 

Ceremonies  d'ouverture 

Sur  une  table,  en  avant  des  chaiss  arranges  en  demi-cer- 
des  dans  la  salle  du  gymnase  de  la  toute  nouvelle  ecole, 
etaient  places  du  foin  d'odeur,  des  bougis,  des  objets 
saers  et  d'autrs  medecins  traditionnells.  Margaret 
Paul,  une  ATnee  de  St.  Mary's  a recite  une  priere  et  un 
chant  en  malecite,  la  langue  de  notre  peuple.  El  le  a repan- 
du  la  fumee  dans  la  salle  et  sur  Is  participants,  afin  de 
creer  le  cl  i mat  despi  ritual  itedont  nous  avions  bsoin  pour 
la  journee. 

Bienvenue 

Deux  conseillers  de  bande,  Candice  Paul  et  Wayne  Brooks, 
ontaccueilli  Is  participants  avec  ds  mots  chaleureux  : 

«Bienvenue  chez  vous.  Je  comprends  qu'en  revenant  id 
dans  votre  communaute  d'origine,  vous  rssentiez  touts 
sorts  d'emotions.  Dans  touts  Is  communauts,  Is 
famillsontunegrandeimportance.  Si  vousavez  besoin  de 
quoi  quecesoit,  venez  mevoir,jeferaistoutpourquevotre 
sejour  parmi  nous  cette  fin  desemaine  vous  soit  une  experi- 
ence heu  reuse  et  reconfortante.  Ls  membrs  de  notre  com- 
munaute et  d’autrs  personns  d'autrs  communauts  aussi 
ont  travaille  tres  fort  pour  que  ce  rassemblement  devienne 
real ite.  Je  me  sens  tres  fier  de  savoir  combien  qu'il  y a dans 
notre  communaute  ds  gens  qui  aiment  Is  autrs  et  qui  le 
prouventchaquejour.  II  yaici  dsgenstellement  remplisde 
compassion  pour  Is  autrs,  je  suis  si  fier  d’eux.  Ls  sur- 
vivants qui  sont  maintenant  dans  le  monde  ds  sprits  sont 


aussi  avs  nous  aujourd'hui.  Je  peux  sentir  la  force  de  leur 
presence  dans  cette  piece.  Je  vous  souhaite  de  passer  Is 
meilleurs  moments  possibls  au  cours  de  cette  fin  de 
semaine». 

«Bonjour  a tous.  Je  vous  souhaite  aussi  la  bienvenue  chez 
nous  aujourd'hui.  Je  me  sens  honore  de  prendre  part  a ce 
rassemblement  et  aussi  du  fait  que  le  Conseil  m'ait 
demandede  vous  accueillir.  J'ai  aussi  ds  membrs  dema 
famille  qui  sont  ds  survivants  ds  pensionnats.  Je  suis 
heureux  d'etre  present,  et  de  pouvoir  vous  ecouter,  pou- 
voir  partager  vosexperiencs,  et  votre  peine.  Jen'en  dirais 
pas  plus,  et  vous  remercie». 

Organisation 

Ls  prsentateurs  et  benevols  ont  ete  prsents  et  nous 
avons  aussi  fait  Is  annoncs  de  routine.  Ds  personns 
etaient  disponibls  pour  la  garde  ds  enfants  ds  sur- 
vivants et  ells  avaient  organise  un  programme.  Nous 
avons  demande  la  permission  de  prendre  ds  photos,  et 
lorsque  cette  permission  n'etait  pas  donnee,  nous  I'avons 
rspecte. 

Nous  avons  reserve  une  table  pour  y disposer  ds  documents 
d'information  et  de  ressourcs  pour  ceux  qui  voulaient  en  savoir 
plus  sur  I'histoire  malecite,  Is  enseignements  ds  Aines  et 
quelqus  nouvells  mediatiqus. 

Lelieu  choisi  pour  le  rassemblement  etait  ds  plus  appro- 
prie:  Ls  survivants  ont  pu  constater  Isprogrsdont  bene- 
ficient  mai ntenant  Is  enfants.  N otre ecole communautai re 
toute  neuve,  la  Harold  Sappier  Elementary  School  est 
situee  au  coeur  de  St.  Mary's  et  vient  juste  d'ouvrir  ss 
ports.  Si  Is  survivants  avaient  pu  frequenter  une  telle 
ecole  dans  leur  temps,  I'histoire  qu'ils  raconteraient  serait 
bien  differente. 

Code  d'ethique 

Ls  organisateurs  ont  elabore  un  code  d'ethique  qui  a ete 
rspecte  tout  au  long  ds  activits  du  rassemblement  ds 
survivants.  Ce  code  a ete  distribue  a tous  Is  participants. 
Ls  professionnels  et  Is  survivants  de  notre  communaute 
ont  collabore  a I'elaboration  de  ce  code,  qui  traitait  ds 
droitsa  laconfidentialitederenseignementsprivs,  ledroit 
d'etre  pleinement  informe  avant  de  donner  son  consents 
mentet  ledroit  a I'accesa  I'information. 

Repas 

Nous  avons  servi  deux  repas  par  jour,  sur  lesitedu  rassem- 
blement. Le  partage  de  nourriture  et  le  fait  de  manger 
ensemble  a donne  I'occasion  a tous  de  se  rencontrer  dans 
une  atmosphere  informel I e,  cordial eet  detendue. 

Cercles  de  guerison 

Lscerclsde guerison  onteu  lieu  en  soiree,  animepar  Is 
Aines.  Cette  activite  a ete  rservee  uniquement  aux  sur- 
vivants et  leur  accompagnateur  et  aux  Aines.  Le  personnel 
i nf i rmi  er  et  I s travai  1 1 eu  rs  soci  aux  y ont  egal  ement  assi  ste. 
Certains  personns  ont  rssenti  leuranxietemonterau  fur 
et  a msure  quels  partags  et  discussions  se  deroulaient. 
Mais  ells  etaient  librs  d'aller  et  revenir  comme  ells  le 
voulaient,  selon  leur  propre  bsoin.  Ells  pouvaient  aussi 
demanderdssssions decounselling  individuellssi  ells 
en  avaient  besoin,  a n'importe quel  moment.  Lscerclsde 
guerison  ont  ete  quelque  chose  de  nouveau  pour  presque 
tous  Is  survivants.  Pour  la  majorite,  c' etait  la  premiere fois 
qu'ils  vivaient  ce  type  d'experience.  D'autrs  problems 
relies  aux  abus  subis  pendant  I'enfance  ont  emerge  chez 
quelqus  survivants  et  lisconseillersse  sont  misa  leur  dis- 
position, nuitetjour. 

II  estssentiel  quecscerclsdeguerison  conti nuent d'etre 
offerts,  en  conjonction  avec  ds  activits  culturells  et  ds 
ceremonis,  afin  que  leprocessus  de  guerison  des  survivants 
n'ait  pas  de  rupture  et  qu'il spuissent  passer  a I'etapesuiv- 
ante  de  leur  travail  sur  eux-mems.  En  d'autrs  mots,  la 
conti  nuite  est  importante. 

Ceremonies  de  cloture 

Au  cours  de  ce  rassemblement,  on  a demande  aux  person- 
ns ayant  participe  aux  cerclsde  guerison  d'ecrire-  leurs 
perts,  leurs  plaints  et  ds  priers  specials  - sur  ds 
morceaux  de  papier.  Cs  morceaux  de  papier,  offrands 
symbol iqus,  on  alors  ete  attache  pour  en  faire  ds  dra- 
peauxsacres,  qui  aeteplacesurunetablespeciale.  Ladedi- 
cace  de  cette  table  avait  ete  faite  lors  d'une  ceremonie,  le 


jour  precedent  le  rassemblement.  . Sur  la  table  avait  aussi 
ete  place  tout  un  assortment  de  paniers  qui  avaient  ete 
faits  par  ds  and  ensde  notre  communauts,  il  y adeux  ou 
trois  generations.  II  y avait  aussi  Is  pochs  de  tabac  de 
ceremon  i e et  I s med  eci  ns. 

A la  fin  de  notre  rassemblement,  on  a demande  a tous  Is 
participants  de  former  une  procssion.  Lsjeuns  fills  et 
gargonsvenaient  premier,  portantlsdrapeauxsacrs,  puis 
venaient  Is  drapeaux  ds  anciens.  Ensuite,  quatrejeuns 
femms  ont  porte  Is  baluchons  ds  survivants.  Ls  Aines 
marchaient  derriers  et  ceux  qui  ne  pouvaient  pas  marcher 
etaient  dans  le  cortege  de  voiturs,  La  procssion  a fait  le 
tour  de  la  communaute,  communaute  qui  aurait  du,  pour 
Is  survivants  etre  leur  foyer.  De  nombreux  souvenirs  ont 
ete  partags  au  cours  de  cette  marche.  Le  cortege  s'st 
ensuitedirigevers  lefeu  sacrequi  avait  prepare  et  allume 
d'avance,  sur  un  terrain  connu  sous  le  nom  de  vieille 
reserve.  Ls  baluchons  ont  ensuite  ete  places  dans  le  feu, 
au  cours  d'une  ceremonie,  pour  fad  liter  le  processus  de 
transformation  et  de  cloture 

Un  grand  travail  a ete  accompli  durant  cs  trois  jours. 
Nous  avons  pu  completer  revaluation  ds  besoins  et  Is 
survivants  ont  eu  I'occasion  de  partager  autour  de  cerds 
et  en  petits  groups.  Lorsqu'ils  le  demandaient,  ils  ont  eu 
acces  a ds  seancs  de  counselling  individuel.  Ls  sur- 
vivants nous  ont  exprime  leur  anticipation  vis-a-vis  de  la 
prochaine  etape  du  processus,  lorsqu'ils  pourront  tra- 
vailler  Is  questions  qui  Is  touchent  et  elaborer  un  plan 
d'action  pour  s'avancer  sur  lechemin  de  la  guerison. 

Nous  avons  effectueun  suivi  avec  chaquesurvivant  avant 

I eur  depart  et  nous  avons  aussi  verifi  e et  organi  ser  I e trans- 
port et  I'accompagnement  ds  personns  pour  etre  surs 
que  tout  le  monde  avait  pu  revenir  sain  et  sauf  a la  mai  son. 
Nous  avons  aussi  faitun  suivi  telephoniquedeuxsemains 
apres  I e rassemblement,  pour  verifi  er  si  Is  questions  abor- 
de  lors  ds  trois  jours  n'avaient  pas  fait  naitre  ds  malaiss 
chez  Is  participants. 

Unefoislssurvivantssur  lechemin  du  retour,  nousavons 
tenu  une  session  de  debriefage  avec  le  personnel,  Is 
benevols,  Is  organisateurs,  Is  membrs  de  la  commu- 
naute et  Is  Aines.  Ls  gens  de  notre  communaute  ont  ete 
profondement  touches  par  tout  ce  qui  s' etait  passe  au  cours 
d s troi  s j ou  rs  d ' acti  v i te. 

L'un  ds  problems  qui  est  rssorti  est  celui  du  cout  ds 
voyags  depuis  ds  lieux  eloigns.  Certai  ns  membrs  de  la 
familleds  survivants  ont  du  venir  deloin  pour  assi  sterau 
rassemblement  et  au  processus  communautaire  de  gueri- 
son. Nous  prevoyons  faire  une  analyse  de  cette  situation 
avec  Is  survivants  pour  essayer  de  trouver  une  solution 
raisonnable  que  nous  pourrons  utiliser  la  prochaine  fois. 

II  st  encore  un  peu  tot  pour  bien  sai sir  tous  Isobstaclsa 
la  guerison  engendres  par  touts  Is  repercussions  ds 
abus  physiqus  et  sexuels  perpetrs  dans  Is  pensionnats. 
II  faudra  qu'un  plus  grand  nombre  de  survivants  soient 
mis  dans  ds  situations  ou  ils  se  sentent  assez  en  securite 
pour  partager  ce  qui  Is  touche  au  plus  profond  d'eux- 
mems.  La  guerison  prend  du  temps  et  ne  doit  pas  etre 
pressee.  La  conti  nuite  est  un  element  ssentiel  au  progres 
de  la  guerison.  II  est  important  que  le  soutien  necessaire 
soit  en  place  lorsqu'il  est  requis.  Une  fois  qu'ils  ont  pris 
I'engagement  de  se  guerir,  Is  survivants  ds  pensionnats 
serait  une  fois  encore  vi dime  d 'abus  si  Is  ressourcs  leur 
etaient  retires.  Leur  confiance  serait  detruite  si  le  procs- 
sus  de  guerison  ne  possedait  pas  cet  element  de  conti  nuite. 

/ I etait  important  d'accepter  les  emotions  et  de  ne  pas  les 
juger.  C ette  attitude  a cree  un  climat  de  comprehension, 
de  soutien  et  de  force.  M erne  lorsque  les  emotions  ressor- 
taient  sous  forme  de  colere  et  de  frustration,  il  n'y  a pas 
eu  d 'interjection  ou  de  devalorisation  dece  qui  etait  dit. 
Toute s ces  choses  sont  des  elements  important  lorsqu'on 
I'on  parled'un  bon  processus  de  guerison.  Ce  que  les  gens 
ressentent  est  legitime  et  il  n'y  a aucune  raison  pour  que 
ces  emotions  soient  mises  en  question,  interpeitees,  niees, 
gon  flees  ou  diminuees. 

Brenda  Robinson,  projet  de  rassemblement  de  St.  Mary's 
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A u coeur  de  la  question 

Les  racines,  la  nature  et  les  consequences  du  suicide 
des  jeunes  autochtones  sont  complexes  et  enorme- 
ment  douloureuses,  aussi  bien  pour  ceux  qui  s'en- 
levent  la  vie  que  pour  ceux  qui  restent  et  qui  doiventfaire 
le  deuil  de  ces  vies  enlevees.  Le  suicide  des  jeunes 
autochtones,  commebien  des  aspects  de  la  vieautochtone, 
a ete  le  sujet  de  nombreuses  etudes,  recherches,  rapports. 
La  majorite  de  ce  qui  a ete  publ  ie  nous  a transmis  des  per- 
spectives d'observateurs  : ceux-ci  nous  offrent  des  faits, 
des  statistiques,  nous  fournissent  des  informations 
rationnelles,  scientifiques.  Cette  documentation  estcertes 
importante  et  contribue  a mieux  nous  faire  comprendre  le 
sujet.  Mais  la  guerison  va  bien  au-dela  d'une  simple  com- 
prehension des  faits.  Elle  consiste  a poser  un  regard 
courageux  sur  cequi  setrouvea  la  racinedu  phenomene 
etatrouver  la  force  necessai  re  pour  partager  ladouleuret 
transformer  cette  experience  en  action. 

II  y a une  grande  difference  entre  examiner  le  suicide  des 
jeunes  sous  I'angle  habituel  des  facteurs  de  risque,  et  de 
les  examiner  sous  I'optique  de  ses  racines.  C'est  ce  que 
nous  allons  entreprendre  dans  la  serie  d'articles  sur  ce 
theme  et  le  ce  que  vous  I i rez  dans  ce  nu  mero  vous  deman- 
dera  d'exercer  les  yeux  de  votre  tete  et  de  votre  coeur. 

Nousdedaronsici  que  les  causes  profondesdu  suicidedes 
jeunes  autochtones  et  ses  repercussions  au  niveau  familial 
et  communautaire  ne  peuvent  etre  dissociees  des  relations 
que  de  nombreux  peuples  autochtones  survivants  et  done 
leurs  communautes,  entretiennentavec  la  mort...  et  la  vie. 
Cette  relation  etant  leresultat  destraumatismes  individu- 
els  et  col  lectifs  qu'ils  ont  subi  et  qu'ils  subissent  encore  au 
niveau  intergenerationnel. 

Car  un  fait  domine  tous  les  autres  : le  suicide  etait 
virtuellement  inconnu  dans  les  cultures  autochtones  trad i - 
tionnelles,  aujourd'hui,  avec  un  taux  de  suicide  detrois  a 
quatre  fois  superieur  a celui  des  non-autochtones,  on 
ad  met  I 'existence  d'une  veritable  epidemie. 

Bien  que  I'on  reconnaissede  plus  en  plus  les  nombreuses 
repercussions,  au  niveau  social  et  economique,  de  ces 
traumatismes,  on  a rarement  porte  attention  a I'impact  le 
plus  plus  grave.  Le  coeur  de  la  question  est  celled:  la  pre 
miere  identite  des  peuples  autochtones  etait  - est  encore  - 
fagonneepar  la  nature  deleurs  liens  avec  leCreateur  d'un 
univers  parfaitement  ordonne.  Les  traditions,  cultures  et 
langues  autochtones  servaient  a exprimer,  a donner  un 
sens,  une  substance,  une  perennite  et  des  couleurs  a ces 
liens.  C'est  cette  premiere  identite,  cette  force  originelle 
animant  ledesir  devivre,  debien  vivre,  qui  a ete  presque 
detruitpar  les  politiquesdu  systeme  dominant. 

Le  processus  de  guerison,  par  consequent,  trouve  sa 
logiquedans  le  principe qu'il  n'existeaucunedysfonction 
dans  les  croyances  et  le  paradigme  des  peuples 
autochtones,  ni  dans  les  efforts  qu'ils  deploient  pour  les 
retabl i r.  Ce  qui  a si  souvent  ete  decrit  comme  des  mal- 
adies mentales»  est  simplement  la  reaction  de  toute  entite 
qui,  ayant  ete  prive  des  cles  de  son  bien-etre,  doit  alors 
fonctionner  dans  le  systeme  et  le  monde  dysfonctionnel 
qui  lui  est  impose.  Dans  ce  sens,  lechemin  menant  vers  la 
guerison  doit  necessai rement  passer  par  la  redecouverte 
de  cette  indente  originelle,  la  reconstruction  d'un  para- 
digme qui  protege  sante  et  vie  a travers  des  pratiques.< 
traditionnelles  que  les  Aines  ont  preservees  et  que  les 
jeunes  aideront  a transmettre  aux  generations  futures. 

Le  deplacement  de  cette  etiquette  de«cfysfonct/on»du  sys- 
teme dominant  vers  les  peuples  autochtones,  signifie 
egalement  que  I e concept  predominant  de  la  «maladiemen- 


tale»  qui  leur  est  applique  doit  etre  serieusement  reexam- 
ine par  les  communautes  autochtones  engagees  dans  la 
prevention  et  la  guerison  du  suicidechez  leurs jeunes.  Un 
autre  aspect  qui  doit  aussi  etre  I'objet  de  reflexion  est  la 
pertinence  des  therapies  mises  au  service  de  la  guerison 
des  «dysfunctions»  autochtones.  Un  regard  soutenu  sur  ces 
concepts-cles  permettra  aux  communautes  autochtones 
d'utiliser  des  methodes  qui  feront  progresser  le  processus 
de  guerison  et  qui  ne  retraumatiseront  ou  revictimiseront 
pas  ceux  qu'elles  veulent  aider. 


Glen  Coulthard,  dans  son  rapport  Colonisation,  indian  poli- 
cy, suicide,  and  Aboriginal  Peoples,  souleve  ce  point  de 
manieretresclaireen  citantcetextraittired'un  livrepar  le 
therapeuteAllan  Wade: 

Comptetenu  de  la  proliferation  des  pratiques  d ef i n i s- 
sant  les  victimes  de  violence  comme  des  personnes 
endommagees,  dysfonctionnel  les  ou  aux  prises  a des 
desordres  psychiques,  les  professions  aidantes  ont 
adopteun  role  critique  et  hautement  specialise  au  sein 
de  I'entreprise  coloniale.  Bien  que  I'objectif  de  la 
colonisation  etait  dirige  vers  I'exterieur,  contre  I'au- 
tochtone  deficient  (mais  pour  son  proprebien)  ces  pra- 
tiques axees  sur  la  deficience  et  promulguees  par  les 
professionnels  de  la  sante  ont  contribue  au  processus 
de  «psychocolonisation»,  e'est-a-dire  un  mouvement  de 
colonisation  interne,  dirige  contre  I'intelligence  et  I'e- 
spritdel'individu  ainsi  viole  (encore  unefois  pour  son 
propre  bien). 

Des  societes  ou  la  mort  etait  acceptee  et  ou  I'acte  de  vie 
etait  favorise 

A cause  de  leur  croyance  et  par  le  biais  de  leurs  pratiques 
(et  contrai  rement  aux  ecrits  historiques  sur  cette  question) 
les  cultures  autochtones  etaient,  par  tradition,  des  cultures 
qui  acceptaient  la  mort  comme  un  phenomene  naturel  et 
qui  favorisaient  pleinement  I'acte  de  vie.  L'imposition 
d'un  systeme  dysfonctionel,  ou  parmi  d 'autres  choses,  la 
vie  est  honoree  par  des  mots  et  la  mort  glorifiee  par  et 
dans  les  actes,  ou  le  pouvoir  materiel  est  synonyme  d'au- 
torite spi rituel le  - a menea  I'inferiorisation,  la  desecration 
et  la  destruction  presque  reussie  des  croyances  et  tradi- 
tions autochtones,  de  leur  vue  du  monde  et  de  leur  envi- 
ronnement  ecologique.  Cette  oppression  est  responsable 
d'avoir  altere,  avec  des  consequences  tragiques,  le  sens 
mane  de  la  vie  autochtone,  aussi  bien  au  niveau  indi- 
viduel  que  col lectif.  Cette  perte  de  sens,  a son  tour,  a 
resulte  en  une  perte  de  motivation  et  une  enorme  reduc- 
tion de  la  capacite  des  pasonnes  a se  maintenir  en  vie. 
Dans  un  tel  contexte,  la  definition  du  suicide  peut  logiqua 
ment  inclurecellede  la  mort  lente,  definieparTatz  comme 
un  suicide  chronique,  cause  directement  ou  indirectement 
par  le  refus  ou  la  negligencedes  elements  maintenant  la  vie. 

Dans  de  nombreuses  communautes  autochtones,  ou  les 
systemes  de  cultures  protecteurs  de  vie  se  reconstruisent, 
les  jeunes  sont  les  fleches  d'espoir  lancees  dans  I'avenir. 
Leur  mort  est  un  coup  terrible,  retraumatisant.  Dans  les 
communautes  ou  la  culture  a ete  presque  detruite,  le  des- 
espoir  et  la  douleur  provoques  par  la  mort  auto-infligee 
sont  insupportables. 

Cependant,  pour  les  peuples  autochtones  aussi  bien  que 


pour  les  non-autochtones,  vivre  dans  une  societe  qui 
accepte  la  mort  comme  un  phenomene  naturel  et  qui 
favorise  I 'acte  de  vie  est  une  de  leur  plus  haute  aspiration. 
Dans  ce  contexte,  le  processus  de  guerison  entrepris  par 
les  peuples  autochtones  a une  pertinence  qui  va  au-dela 
de  la  revitalisation  de  leur  propre  culture. 

"Le  sens  de  la  vie. . . a sa  source  dans  la  capacite  que  nous 
avons  a exprimer  notre  identite  uniqueau  sein  du  monde 
inter  relie  dans  lequel  nous  evoluons" 

-Alfred  Painter 


C ourage,  vision  et  engagement 

Le  travail  de  guerison  que  les  communautes  et  leurs 
jeunes  ont  entrepris  pour  attenuer  les  incidences  de  sui- 
cide a besoin  d'etre  partage,  ainsi  que  les  messages-cles 
qu'ils  contiennent.  Tant  de  personnes  et  de  communautes 
ont  releve  ce  defi  avec  courage,  vision  et  engagement. 
Nous  ne  pouvons  que  suivre  leur  exemple  et  ouvrir 
davantage  les  portes  de  ce  processus  en  partageant 
quelques-uns  des  aspects  les  plus  diffici les  et  les  plus 
provocateurs  du  suicide  des  jeunes.  Certains  des  articles 
decenumero  retracentdesterrainsconnus,  maisd'autres 
offrent  des  perspectives  nouvelles.  De  nombreuses  com- 
munautes ont  decouvert  que,  aussi  douloureux  que  sont 
les  suicides  des  jeunes,  le  succes  des  efforts  de  prevention 
ou  d'attenuation  nedepend  pas automatiquementde  pro- 
jets compliques  ou  couteux.  Nous  esperons  que  les  his- 
toires  qu'ils  partagent  ici  avec  vous,  vous  apporteront 
espoir  et  reconfort.  Nous,  a Premier  Pas,  reconnaissons 
humblement  que  nous  apprenons  avec  et  grace  a vous.  Si 
vous  decouvrez  des  lacunes  dans  notre  comprehension, 
dites-le  nous,  partagez  ce  que  vous  savez  avec  nous  et 
avec  les  autres  lecteurs,  dans  I 'esprit  de  guerison. 

Cen  ‘est  pas  facile... 

II  n'est  pasfacilede  parler  de  la  mort  en  general.  Ce  n'est 
pas  facile  de  parler  de  la  mort  de  jeunes  personnes.  Ce 
n'est  jamai  s faci  I e d 'expri  mer  ses  senti  ments  au  sujet  de  I a 
mort  des  jeunes  gens  de  nos  communautes. 
Particulierement  lorsque  ce  sont  ces  jeunes-memes  qui  se 
I'infligent. 

La  mort  a des  significations  diverses  et  profondes  pour 
toutes  les  cultures,  dans  toutes  les  epoques.  Elle  accorde 
I'honneurau  ham,  soulagementa  celui  condamnepar  une 
longue  maladie,  permetacelui  qui  souffreou  qui  est  tor- 
ture de  s'echapper,  et  offre  un  nouveau  commencement  a 
ceux  qui  terminent  le  long  voyage  d'une  vie  bien  remplie. 
La  mort  choque,  endeuille,  fait  eclater  les  emotions  et  les 
vies.  La  mort,  selon  les  croyances  est  simplement  une 
etapeou  une  destination  finale. 

Dans  le  monde  d'aujourd'hui,  ou  la  grande  majorite  des 
deces  ne  sont  pas,  generalement  parlant,  la  conclusion 
naturel  le  d'une  vie  saine  et  bien  remplie,  le  concept  de  la 
mort,  son  sens  et  son  but  sont  aussi  confus  que  ceux  relat- 
es a la  vie.  D'un  cote,  une  seule  vie  sauvee  regoit  I'accla- 
mation 

Les  «vieux»  et  ceux  qui  sont  condamnes  par  des  maladies 
dites  «terminales»  sont  relegues  dans  des  institutions,  dans 
des  hospices,  afin  que  leur  mort  ne  derange  pas.  D'autre 
part  nos  yeux  sont  col  les  aux  ecrans  ou  la  mort,  reelle  ou 
fictionnelle  est  etalee  dans  toute  sa  laideur  violente.  Les 
conventions  exigeant  qu'elle  soit  clandestine,  occultee, 
silencieuse,  expeditive,  I 'attitude  que  cette  mort  provoque 
en  Occident  est  marquee  par  la  revulsion  et  est  inscrite 
dans  le  decret  social  qui  cautionne  toute  personne  de  ne 
pasfairedesa  mortun  acte embarrassant parson  manque 
de  grace,  "embarassingly  graceless  dying". 

Parmi  toute  cette  confusion,  ancree  semble-t-il  dans  une 
sorte  de  conscience  universelle,  la  mort  qui  survient  tard 
et  naturellement,  demeure  un  ideal.  Ainsi,  mourir  a la  fin 
d'une  vie  longue  et  utile  est  reconnu  comme  etant  la 
maniere  la  plus  douce  et  la  plus  acceptable  soit  de  passer 
a une  autre  vie,  soit  de  conclure  definitivement  celle-ci. 
L'acceptation  dela  mort,  par  la  personne  qui  la  perd  et  par 
son  entourage  est  unecomposanteoriginelleetessentielle 
du  sens  d'harmonie  profond  avec  la  loi  de  I'univers.  II 
sembledonc  quelefacteur  principal  qui  affecte  le  plus  la 
relation  entre  I'humanite  et  la  mort  est  justement  cette 
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acceptation.  Cette  acceptation  dela  mortest  predominate 
dans  les  cultures  caracterisees  par  une  connaissance  et  un 
respect  profondement  enracineenvers  la  signification  et  le 
but  dela  vieetdela  mort.  Contenu  dans  cette  signification 
setrouvele  concept  del  'actual  isation  du  potentiel  detout 
etre  humain. 

"Si  nous  voulions  vraiment  reussir  a actualiser  tout  notre 
potentiel,  nous  devrions  vivre  note  viejusqu'a  sa fin 
naturelle.  C'est  a ce  moment-la  que  notre  vie  serait  alors 
complete.  " 

Lisl  Marburg  Goodman 
Un  continuum  harmonieux 

"Cela  peut  paraitrecontradictoire,  maisc'estseulement 
lorsque  la  mort  fait  intimement  partiede  nos  vies  — 
qu'el le  est  une  presence  constante— que  nous  ne  vi vons 
plus  dans  son  ombre;  c'est  seulement  lorsque  chaque 
moment  de  notre  vie  prend  I'importanced'un  dernier 
moment  que  nous  vivons  pleinement  notre  vie” 

Lisl  Marburg  Goodman 

Dans  de  nombreuses  communautis  autochtones,  I'accep- 
tation  dela  mort  etaitet  est  encore  enracineedans  une  vue 
du  monde  et  des  croyances  qui  trouvent  une  expression 
dynamique  dans  les  traditions,  les  cultures  et  les  langues. 
La  croyance  en  un  Createur  d'un  univers  parfaitement 
i nterconnecte  et  ordonne,  la  connaissance  et  le  respect  des 
lois  qui  gouvernent  cet  univers  ont  toujours  donni  aux 
peu  pies  autochtones  un  sens  sol  ideet  secure  dela  place  et 
du  role  de  toute chose  creee  ainsi  qu'une  signification  a 
leur  propre  vie.  Ce  paradigme  a aussi  donne  a la  mort, 
naturelle  et  accidentelle,  une  place  dans  I'integralitedece 
continuum.  Dans  la  plupart  des  cultures  autochtones,  I'e- 
spr  i t et  I a mati  ere  possedent  lavieettousdeuxparticipent 
au  processus  eternel  de  transformation  etd 'evolution. 

Loin  d'etre uneformedefatalisme,  I'acceptation  dela  mort 
reste  une  celebration  spirituelle  de  la  vie  elle-meme.  Elle 
libere  I'individu  du  fardeau  dela  peuret  donne  done  libre 
cours  a I'energie  de  la  paix  et  e la  joie  de  vivre,  qui  sont 
essentiels  au  bien-etre  et  a la  guerison.  Les  emotions,  le 
deuil  sont  bien  sur  ressentis,  car  I'absence  est  toujours 
douloureuse,  mais  a un  niveau  profond,  les  peuples 
autochtones  possedent  non  seulement  un  pouvoir  puissant 
de  guerison,  ou  I'honneur  et  la  celebration  ont  une  grande 
place,  mais  i Is  disposent  aussi  des  systemes  de  soutien  qui 
rendent  ce  processus  significatif  et  reconfortant. 

L'acceptation  de  la  mort  dans  les  cultures  autochtones  ne 
signifiepasnon  plus  passivite.  Croirequela  mort  est  en  har- 
monie  avec  le  principe  d'un  continuum  universel  et  de 
revolution  de  toute  vie  - et  done  croire  que  cette  mort  est 
soustraite  au  controle  des  humains  - ne  diminue  pas  le  con- 
trolequ'un  autochtonedetient  sur  sa  vie,  sur  la  responsabil- 
ite qui  lui  incombedefairesa  part,  au  meilleurdesescapac- 
itis,  dans  lederoulement  dynamique dece continuum. 

Dans  ce  contexte,  les  etapes  de  la  naissance,  de  I'enfance, 
de  I 'adolescence,  de  I'age  adulte  et  de  la  vieillesse  con- 
tribuent  lesqualiteset  vertusqui  leur  sont  prop  res  - diver- 
site,  utilite  et  beaute  - a la  vie  spirituelle,  mentale,  psy- 
chologique  et  sociale  de  la  communaute  et  des  individus 
qui  la  composent. 

L'impulsion  innocenteet  joyeusede  I'enfance,  I'energieet 
I'ilan  vers  le  changement  des  adolescents  et  des  jeunes 
adultes,  la  maturite  et  stability  des  adultes,  la  vision 
elargie  et  la  sagesse  de  la  vieillesse  toutes  contribuent  a 
soutenir  et  a dynamiser  la  vie  individuelle  et  collective. 
Lorsqu'une  partie  de  ce  capital  communautaire  est  neg- 
lige, cesont  les  benefices  detous  etdechacun  qui  dimin- 
uent.  Cesont  les  traditions,  les  cultures  et  les  langues  qui 
tiennent  ensemble  la  trame  sociale  de  la  communaute  et 
qui  fournissent  a chacun  le  moyen  de  respecter  ses  respon- 
sabilites  spi rituel les  et  humaines. 

Afin  de  preserver  ce  continuum  devieetdevaleurscom- 
mu  nau  tai  res,  I es  cu  I tu  res  trad  i ti  on  nel  I es  prati  qu  ent  I 'art  et 
la  science  dela  longeviteet  dela  sante.  Un  regime  alimen- 
tairesain,  un  codede  viesain  faisait  leur  part  dans  I 'opti- 
misation de  la  vie  et  du  bien-etre.  I Is  ajoutaient  valeur  et 


benefices  a la  vie  des  individus  et  de  la  communaute. 
Meres  en  bonne  sante  veut  dire  enfant  en  bonne  sante, 
hommes  en  bonne  sante  veut  dire  partenaires  et  peres  en 
bonne  sante,  des  Aines  en  bonne  sante  signifie  plus  de 
sagesse  et  dece  fait  une  plus  grande  capacity  a maintenir 
la  paix,  la  connaissance  et  la  prosperity  communautaire. 

Ce  continuum,  qui  apportait  equi libre,  sante  et  bien-etre  a 
la  vie  autochtone,  au  niveau  social,  psychologique,  imo- 
tionnel,  mental  et  spi  rituel , aeterompu  par  la  force,  par  les 
politiquesd'assimilation,  en  particulier  celles  des  pension- 
nats.  Prives  des  structures  qui  maintenaient  la  vie  et  qui 
etaient  construites  sur  ce  continuum,  les  organismes 
vigoureux  qu'etaient  les  communautes  autochtones  ont  ete 
ecarteles,  desagreges,  reduits  a un  etat  de  survie  precaire. 

Lorsque  la  mort  survient  prematurement,  la  disintegra- 
tion de  ce  continuum  est  exacerbee,  cette  rupture  dans 
I'ordredes  choses,  causant  un  nouveau  choc.  Lorsque  la 
mort  survient  apres  une  vie  bien  remplie,  le  deuil  est 
ressenti  pour  I'absence  de  I 'etre  cher,  mais  pour  la  vie 
enlevee  trap  tot,  une  autre  blessure  vient  s'ajouter  : celle 
d'un  potentiel  qui  n'aura  jamais  la  chance s'actualiser. 

La  mort  ne  signifie-t-elle  pas  separation  et  disintegration 
des  iliments  composant  un  organisme  auparavant  en  vie 
? Les  traumatismes  causis  par  la  dicomposition  forcie 
des  structures  et  des  pratiques  i nter  rel  iies,  qui  donnait  vie 
aux  communautis  autochtones  n'ont  pas  iti  soulagis  par 
les  «alternatives»  qui  leur  ont  iti  imposies  : un  systime 
ilabori  a partir  de  la  dynamique  de  la  mort  elle-meme  : 
Separation,  isolation,  compartimentalisation,  disintigra- 
tion,  eta  I'intirieur  dece  systime,  un  mode  de  vie  ou  les 
dons  de  chaque  itape  d'age  n'avaient  plus  aucune  perti- 
nence. 

Comment  une  sociiti  ou  les  dons  de  tous  avaient  valeur 
igale,  ou  la  sagesse  du  vieil  age  itait  vinirie,  sa  connais- 
sance considiriecommeun  bien  commun  pricieux,  peut- 
elle  survivre  dans  un  systime  ou  chaque  giniration  est 
siparie  par  un  «fosse» , ou  devenir  vieux  signifie aller  vers 
une  mort  seule,  tristeetvide?  Les  trau mati smesvicus  par 
les  peuples  autochtones  peuvent  se  mesurer  par  la  dis- 
tance qui  sipare  ces  deux  paradigmes. 

L'anthropologue  Colin  Turnbull  affirme  que  I'amour,  I'al- 
truisme,  le  respect,  les  bonnes  compitences  parental  es 
sont  le  luxe  des  sociitis  bien  ordonnies.  Le  coeur  de  la 
question  est  ceci  : Toutes  ces  choses  qui  sont  «un  luxe  des 
societes  bien  ordonnees,  itaient  auparavant  la  norme  dans 
les  communautis  autochtones  et  des  efforts,  inormes  et 
courageux  sont  diployis  pour  les  ritablir.  A quelle 
logique,  done,  peut-on  faireappel  pour  exiger  d'unecom- 
munauti,  d'un  individu  qu'ilsvivent  dans  cette  sociiti  si 
bien  ordonnie,  que  des  choses  telles  que  I'amour,  I'altru- 
isme,  le  respect,  sont  des  luxes,  dont  ils  n 'ont  d'ailleurs 
aucunement  profiti  dans  cette  sociiti. 

M ais  blessures  profondes  et  itat  desurvie  nesignifient  pas 
disintigration  complete.  Lemouvementdeguirison  dans 
lequel  les  peuples  autochtones  sont  engagis  prend  de  la 
force,  des  repires  de  plus  en  plus  nombreux  indiquent 
maintenant  dairement  la  voie  a suivre.  L'article  qui  suit 
souligne  certains  de  ces  repires.  Grace  a eux,  il  n'estplus 
besoin  detribucher  sur  lechemin  de  la  guirison,  mais  de 
marcher  plus  droit.  -GR. 


C e/a  prend  de  la  force  pour  prendre  sa  place 
Cela  prend  du  courage  pour  s'affirmer 
Cela  prend  de  la  force  pour  sentir  la  douleur  d'un  ami 
Cela  prend  du  courage  pour  sentir  sa  propre  douleur 
Cela  prend  de  la  force  pour  cacher  ses  emotions 
Cela  prend  du  courage  pour  les  montrer 
C el  a prend  de  la  force  pour  endurer  les  abus 
C el  a prend  du  courage  pour  les  faire  cesser 
C ela  prend  de  la  force  pour  se  tenir  seul 
Cela  prend  du  courage  pour  s’appuyer  sur  quelqu'un  d'autre 
Cela  prend  de  la  force  pour  aimer 
C ela  prend  du  courage  pour  se  laisser  aimer 
Cela  prend  de  la  force  pour  survivre 
Cela  prend  du  courage  pour  vivre 

-A  nonyme 
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Au  Canada,  le  taux  de  suicide  des  personnes 
autochtones  est  de  trois  fois  superieur  a la  moyenne 
nationaleetdeseptfoissuperieur  danslecasdesjeunes 
de  17  a 24ans. 

- Dans  la  tranche  d'age  des  15  a 19  ans,  le  taux  de 
suicidesixfoispluselevequela  moyenne  nationale. 

- Dans  la  tranche  d'age  des  20  a 24  ans,  le  taux  de 
suicide  cinq  fois  plus  eleve  que  la  moyenne 
nationale. 

Les  decs  par  suicide  represente  presdu  tiers  des  decs 
chez  Isjeuns  Indiens  inscrits. 

Chez  Is  homms  inuits  ages  de  16  a 30  ans,  le  taux  de 
suicide  st  environ  dix  fois  plus  eleve  que  celui  ds 
homms  non  autochtons  de  la  meme  categorie  d'age. 
(Claudia  Brann,  1996) 

Pour  I sjeu ns femms autochtons,  letauxdedecespar 
suicide  est  8 fois  plus  eleve  que  la  moyenne  nationale 
ds  fills  non-autochtons  (Forum  National  sur  la  Sante, 
1997). 

Pour  un  suicide  effectivement  commis,  on  stimequ'il 
y a entre  50  et  150  tentativs  avortees.  Cs  tentativs 
portent  le  nom  de  parasuicide. 

Ls  parasuicids  sont  rars  chez  Is  homms,  car  ceux- 
ci  adoptent  d'autrs  comportements  auto-destructeurs, 
comme  par  exemple,  la  consommation  excssive  d'al- 
cool  ou  de  drogue,  la  conduite  en  etat  d'ebriete  et  ds 
acts  criminels  impulsifs.  Cs  comportements  auto- 
dstructeurs  sont  vus  comme  etant  equivalents  aux 
parasuicids. 

Une  etude  parrainee  par  Sante  et  Bien-etre  social 
Canada  souligne  que  le  suicide  chez  Is  Autochtons 
est  «le  facteur  le  plus  revel  ateur  del  Wet  des  mauvaises  con- 
ditions sociales  et  de  la  detresse  culturelle  de  la  population 
des  Premieres  N ations,  en  particulier  les  jeunes». 

Suicide  chez  les  jeunes  hommes 


FA  ITS 

Symptoms  parti culiers : 

-humeur  depressive 
-imagedesoi  negative 
-desespoir 
-insomnie 

-d  i ff  i cu  I tes  d e concentrati  on 

-anhedonie 

-culpability 

-perte  d'energie 

-mauvaisappetit 

-isolement  social 

-consommation  excssive  d'alcool. 

Les  tentativs  de  suicide  sont  aussi  associees  aux  fac- 
teurs  suivants: 

-humeur  deprssive 
-consommation  excssive  d'alcool 
-auto-evaluation  negative 
-consommation  excssive  de  drogus 

LE  PROCESSUS  SUICIDAIRE 

La  crise suicidaireestgeneralement  lefruitd'un  proces- 
sus  suicidaire.  Au  cours  de  ce  procssus,  I'idee  du  sui- 
cide prend  de  plus  en  plus  de  place  pour  devenir  I'ul- 
ti me  solution.  Le  point  important  a retenir,  c'st  quece 
n'est  pas  la  mort  qui  est  recherchee,  mais  la  fin  de  la 
souff ranee.  L'ambivalence  est  presente  tout  au  long  de 
ce  procssus.  C'st  pourquoi  la  presence  d'une  person- 
ne,  I'ecouteet  la  possibility  d'une  solution  de  rechange 
etd'spoir  peuventfreiner  le  procssus  suicidaire. 


CHIFFRES, 

FA  ITS  ET 
MYTHES  SUR  LE 
SUICIDE 

La  f i gu  re  su  i vante  i 1 1 ustre  I s grands  etapes  d u procs- 
sus suicidaire.  Rappelons  que  la  personne  en  crise 
cherche  ds  solutions  a une  situation  difficile  et  souf- 
frante.  Parmi  cs  solutions,  on  retrouveen  toiledefond 
un  peremptoire  bsoin  defuir  la  douleur.  II  faut  touts 
fois  insists  sur  I 'ambivalence,  sur  touts  Is  possibility 
defreiner  ce  procssus  et  sur  la  potentiality  d'ouvrir  la 
porte  a I'spoir  et  a une  vie  moins  souffrante.  C'est  a 
partir  de  cette  ambivalence  et  de  cet  espoir  que  nous 
pouvons  aider,  soutenir  la  personne  en  crise  et 
prevenir  eventuellementson  suicide. 

Schematisation  du  processus  suicidaire 


LES  SIGNES  D'AVERTISSEM  ENT  DE  SUICIDE 

a)  Tentative(s)  de  suicide  anterieure(s)  — Ls 
personns  qui  ont  deja  commis  ds  tentativs 
de  suicide  sont  a haut  risque.  Jusqu'a  50%ds 
personns  qui  se  suicident  ont  deja  fait  ds 
tentativs. 

b)  Parler  de  se  suicider  — Souvent  la  personne 
suicidaire  fait  ds  references  directs  ou  indi- 
rects  au  suicide,  par  ds  phrass  comme  «Je 
serais  mieux  mort(e)  »,  «l Is  pleureront  quand 
je  serai  mort(e)  »,  etc. 

c)  Changements  dans  la  personnalite  ou  le  com- 
portement  — L'humeur  de  la  personne  peut 
changer  brutalement  sans  raison  apparente. 
Elleou  il  cessedeparticiperadesactivites,  des 
loisirs,  etc.  La  personne  peut  egalement 
exprimer  ds  sentiments  de  desespoir,  d'inu- 
tilite. 

d)  Depression  — Ls  personns  deprssivs  ne 
sont  pas  touts  suicidairs  mais  la  plupartds 
personns  suicidairs  sont  deprssivs.  Parmi 
Is  signs  de  depression  figurent  un  changs 
ment  d'appetit  ou  de  poids,  ds  perturbations 
du  sommeil,  un  changement  dans  I'echange 
verbal  ou  le  deplacement,  la  perte  d'interet 
dans  Is  activites,  la  baisse  de  la  libido,  la 
fatigue,  ds  sentiments  d'inutilite. 

e)  Preparation  a la  mort  — Faire  un  tstament, 
regler  ss affairs,  distribuer  ss  biens  person- 
nels, acquerir  une  arme  ou  ds  medicaments 
comme  moyens  de  suicide  ou  agir  comme  si 
on  preparait  un  voyage. 

f)  Usage  abusif  d'alcool,  de  drogus  ou  de  sub- 
stanesdangereuss—  Ls  personns  qui  con- 
somment  de  maniere  abusive  de  I'alcool  ou 
d'autrs  substancs  dangereuss  sont 
designees  de  fagon  constante  dans  Is  etudes 
comme  Etant  plus  susceptibls  de  se  suicider 
que  Isautrs. 

g)  Perte  du  reseau  social  — Une  personne  sui- 
cidaire tend  a se  retirer  de  la  vie  sociale,  a 
eviter  la  communication  eta  rechercher  la  soli- 
tude. 

h)  Perte  recented'un  etrecherou  anniversairede 
sa  mort  — Une  personne  suicidaire  peut  sem- 
bler  pleurer  le  deces  d'une  personne  plus 
longtemps  que  Is  autrs.  Ls  personns  sui- 
cidairs font  souvent  une  tentative  de  suicide 
vers  la  date d'anniversai rede  la  mort  de  I'etre 
cher. 


h)  Pensee  focalisee  — Ls  personns  suicidairs 
tendent  a devenir  rigids  dans  leur  pensee  et  a 
tout  voir  comme  etant  noirou  blanc+,  -fvieou 
mort+ou  +oui  ou  non+.  Lesystemede pensee 
de  la  personne  peut  egalement  paraitre  bizarre 
ou  noyee  dans  ds  generalisations  exessivs. 

j)  Facteurs  evidents  de  strss  — U n changement 
dans  la  vie  d'une  personne,  comme  un  deces 
recent,  un  changement  d'emploi,  le  chomage, 
la  retraite,  la  maladie,  le  demenagement,  etc., 
peut  produireun  strss  qui  encourage  lecom- 
portement  suicidaire. 

k)  Recuperation  ou  remonteesoudainesoit  apres 
une  deprssion  ou  apres  ds  signs  diver- 
tissement de  suicide  — Cecomportement  peut 
indiquer  que  Is  plans  de  suicide  ont  ete 
finaliss  et  que  la  personne  st  plus  detendue 
parcequ'ellea  pris  la  decision.  Cepeutetrela 
le  dernier  signe  divertissement  avant  de 
passer  a I 'acte. 

Source:  Votrevie!  Votreavenirl:  Troussede 
ressources  sur  la  prevention  du  suicide. 


MYTHES... 

Que  I 'on  soit  touche  par  leproblemedu  suicide,  par  la 
presence  d'un  comportement  suicidaire  dans  notre 
entourage  ou  que  Ton  soit  motive  par  la  volonte  d'agir 
socialement,  la  qustion  du  Pourquoi  revient  constam- 
ment.  On  chercheacomprendreafin  depouvoir  ordon- 
ner  et  saisir  I'insaisissable,  de  fagon  a integrer  ce  qui 
nous  fait  mal,  cequi  nous  derange.  Parfois,  on  cherche 
atrouver  leou  Iscoupabls.  On  desire  egalement  com- 
prendre  pour  etre  en  msure  de  mieux  intervenir  et 
prevenir  par  la  suite. 

Les  mythes  les  plus  frequents  sont  les  suivants 

Ceuxqui  en  parlent  nelefont  pas 

Ce  mythe  sous-entend  que  lorsqu'une  personne  nous 
parledeson  intention  suicidaire,  c'est  qu'elle  va  deja 
mieux,  qu'elledesireattirer  I'attention  ou  encore, 
qu'elle  veut  manipuler  son  entourage,  et  que  si  el  le 
etait  vraiment  decidee  a mourir,  ellen'en  parlerait  pas. 
Or  la  realite  est  tout  autre:  sur  dix  (10)  personnes  qui 
se  suicident,  huit  (8)  donnent  des  indices  de  leurs 
intentions.  Qu'il  soit  tres  clair  ou  plus  subtil,  le  mes- 
sage verbal  est  un  element  de  depistage  des  plus 
i mportants. 

Pour  la  personne  suicidaire,  parler  du  suicide  est  peut- 
etresa  derniere  tentative  d'exprimer  sa  souffrance. 

Nous  devons  prendre  tres  au  serieux  toute  allusion 
au  suicide  ou  a la  mort. 

Ceuxqui  se  suicident  sont  vraiment  decides  a mourir 

Ce  mythe  nous  laisse  supposer  que  la  personne  sui- 
cidaire choisit  la  mort,  qu'ellea  pese  lepour  et  lecontre 
et  que,  apres  mure  reflexion,  el  le  prend  une  decision 
rationnelle.  Cela  sous-entend  que  I'on  ne  peut  plus 
intervenir  et,  de  ce  fait,  ravive  le  sentiment  d'impuis- 
sance ressenti  en  presencedecellequi  souffre. 

En  realite,  la  personne  suicidaire  est  ambivalente.  Ce 
n'est  pas  la  mort  qui  est  recherchee,  mais  la  fin  de  la 
souffrance.  Pour  el  le,  il  n'y  a plus  d'autres  solutions, 
aucune  autre  issue.  L'ambi  valence  entre  cesser  de  souf- 
frir  et  vivre  ne  vient  pas  nier  le  serieux  de  I'idee.  Au 
contraire,  une  grande  partie  de  I 'intervention  aupres 
d'une  personne  suicidaire  consistera  a vraiment  com- 
prendre  cette  ambivalence  et  a s'en  servir  pour  trouver 
une  solution  porteused 'espoir  en  un  futur  moins  souf- 
frant. 


voir  page  suivante 
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SUICIDE  continue 


Le  mythe  du  courage  ou  de  la  lachete 

Pour  certains,  vu  de  I'exterieur,  le  geste  suicidaire  se  pergoit  comme  un  signe  de 
lachete,  tandisquepour  d'autres,  comme  un  signe  decourage.  Quanta  la  personne  sui- 
cidaire, ces  qualificatifs  sont  rarement  ceux  qu'elle  utiliserait.  En  fait,  la  personne  sui- 
cidaire n'y  voit  la  ni  courage  ni  lachete:  il  n'y  a pas  d'autrechoix  possible.  Cesont  les 
autresqui  posent  cejugement,  probablementen  fonction  de  leurs  propres  limiteset  de 
leurfagon  personnelledefairefacea  un  probleme. 

Le  suicide  se  produit  sans  avertissement 

En  general,  les  gens  connaissent  et j ou  reconnaissent  peu  les  signes  precurseurs  d'un 
comportement  suicidaire.  Or,  le  suicide  est  I'aboutissement  d'un  processus  au  cours 
duquel  la  personne  donne  des  signes  de  sa  detresse  et  de  son  intention  suicidaire. 
Encore  une  fois,  la  reconnaissance  rapide  de  ces  signes  et  du  processus  suicidaire 
s'avereun  element  determinant  dans  la  prevention  du  suicide. 

Suicidaire  un  jour,  suicidaire  toujours 

La  personne  suicidaire  est  une  personne  souffrante,  en  etat  de  crise.  Pour  un  certain 
nombred'individus,  cette  crise  sera  ponctuelle,  sans  red  diveet  pourra  memese  reveler 
une  occasion  importanted'apprentissage.  Par  contre,  pour  une  certaine  proportion  de 
personnes  suicidaires,  on  remarque  un  etat  de  chronicite  qui  peut  debuter  a I'adoles- 
cence,  et  ce  special  ement  a I'interieur  d'une  population  plus  a risque. 

Le  mythe  de  I'heredite  et  de  la  folie 

Le  suicide  n'est  ni  hereditaireni  transmisgenetiquement.  L'existencede  plusieursten- 
tativesou  suicides  completes  parmi  les  membres  d'une  meme fami  I leresulted'un  com- 
portement appris  ou  le  suicide  est  unefacon  de  regler  ses  problemes.  Pour  la  person- 
ne suicidaire  dont  un  parent  s'est  suicide,  le  mythe  est  souvent  tres  fort  et  se  traduit 
par:  « je  vais  finir  comme  ma  mere  ou  mon  pere.  » C'est  un  heritage  lourd  a porter, 
surtout  lorsqu'une  personne  est  en  processus  suicidaire. 

Quant  a la  folie,  la  place  de  la  maladie  mentaledans  les  comportements  suicidaires  ne 
fait  pas  I'unanimite.  Bien  que  les  personnes  suicidaires  soient  malheureuses  et 
deprimees,  el  les  nesont  pas  necessai  rement  atteintes  d'une  psychopathologieou  d'un 
trouble  mental  diagnosti  que.  Ainsi,  on  constate  que  la  population  suicidaire  seraitfor- 
mee,  d'une  part,  de  personnes  en  crise  situationnelleetd'autre  part,  de  personnes  sui- 
cidaires chroniques  et  comptant  plusieurs  tentatives  de  suicide  a leur  actif. 

Toutefois,  une  large  proportion  de  personnes  suicidees  a etediagnostiqueesouffrant  de 
maladie  mentale.  Par  ailleurs,  il  faut  insister  sur  I'interaction  complexe  de  facteurs 
bio-psycho-sociaux  et  culturels  dans  le  comportement  suicidaire  qui,  pris  isolement, 
ne  peuvent  expliquer  a eux  seuls  le  recours  au  suicide. 

Parler  du  suicide  a une  personne  perturbee  lui  donnera  I'idee  de  passer  a I'acte 

II  est  certain  qu'il  faut  parler  du  suicide,  mais  pas  n'importe  comment.  Par  exemple, 
lorsque  I'on  dit  a quelqu'un  qui  nous  parledeses  intentions  suicidaires  qu'il  peut  met- 
trea  execution  ses  plans  de  suicide,  on  nefait  que  lui  confirmer  qu'il  a raison  et  qu'effec- 
tivement,  il  n'y  a plusd'alternativesasasouffrance.  Certainscroientquemettreau  defi 
une  personne  suicidaire  va  I'amener  a realiser  le  non  sens  de  son  geste  et  a changer 
d'idee. 


Mais  je  ne  pouvai  s pa  s m’empecher  de  sourire  a travers  ces  larmes. 
Le  tambour  faisait  echo  dans  mon  coeur,  et  dans  ma  tete.  Ces 
en  fa  n ts  eta  i en  t pou r moi  les  plus  celebres  des  musiciens. 

J e nousai  vu  changer,  chacun  d'entre  nous,  apprendre  et  grandir, 
nousouvrir  a la  vie,  a la  famille  et  a la  culture.  J 'ai  apprisce  qu'e- 
tait  le  devouement  en  rega  rd  a nt  les  pa  rents,  le  person  n el , la  com- 
munaute  et  ce  que  les  enfants  pouvait  n ou  s i n spi  rer  a faire.  J'ai 
a i me  chaque  second  e de  chaque  momen  t,  de  chaque  minute.  Ma  is 
ce  qui  a ete  pour  moi  I'experi en  ce  la  plus  en  ri  chi  ssa  nte  au  niveau 
spirituel  a ete  de  voir  mon  ange,  ma  petite  fille  precieuse  de  trois 
ansprendresa  place.  Ellea  d ecouvert  sa  famille,  elle  est  fiere  de  ce 
qu’elle  est.  El  le  a i me  et  respecte  son  heritage,  son  appartenace  aux 
Premi  eres  Na  ti  on  s.  En  apprenantsa  culture,  elle  nous  a fait  voir  la 
lumiere  qui  brillait  de  son  esprit.  J e me  suis  sentie  humble,  pour 
cel  a et  pour  tout  ce  que  j'ai  decrit  plus  haut. 

Je  suis  aussi  allee  aux  classes  du  jeudi  soir.  J'avais  deja  essaye 
auparavant  d'y  a Her,  mais  j'a  va  is  toujours  abandonne.  Cette  fois- 
ci  j'eta  is  prete.  Lorsque  j'ai  apprisla  premi  ere  foi  s que  j'atten  d a i sun 
enfant,  j'ai  ju  re  qu  e je  n e sera  i s pa  s comme  mes  pa  ren  ts.  J ’a  i lu  tous 
les  li  vres  que  je  pouva  isobten  ir,  sur  !e  d eveloppemen  t de  I'enfant,  la 
discipline,  comment  elever  son  enfant,  leur  croi  ssa  n ce  emotion- 
nelle,  comment  fa  i re  d es  bebes  en  sa  n te,  tout!  Tout  ce  qu  'it  y a va  i t 
a lire,jel'ai  I u I J ’eta  i s u n e experte.  Ma  i s I orsqu  e mon  bebeestne,il 
a pleure,  j'ai  pleure,  il  a perge  ses  dents,  il  a pleure,  moi  aussi.  Je 
n'etaisplusa  la  hauteur.  Alors  j'ai  pen  se  qu  e j'eta  i s a moitie  folie, 
mais,  Heh I j'avais  lu  des  livres  et  avais  pratiquement  e/eve  mes 
freres  et  soeurs,  n 'est-ce  pas..Alors!  alors  ? Quelqu'un  m'a  dit,  juste 
une  fois  "le  crea  teur  ne  n ou  s don  n e ja  mais  ce  que  nous  n e pou  von  s 
pa  s supporter;  il  donne  simplement  les  outils  qu'il  nous  faut  pour 
cheminer  dans  la  vie."  Ceci  a change  le  cours  de  mes  pen  sees.  Ce 
n 'est  que  lorsque  j'a  i vu  la  peur.  La  suspicion  et  la  souffra  nee  dans 
les  yeux  de  mon  fils  que  j'ai  realise  que  jetais,  i n con  sci  emment  , 
devenue  comme  mes  parents,  que  je  discipHnais  mon  fils  de  la 
meme  maniere  que  les  pretres  et  les  soeurs  I'avaient  fait.  Je  ne 
vou  la  is  pas  detru  ire  le  droi  t que  m es  en  fa  n ts  a va  i en  t de  grandir 
dans  la  serennite,  I ’amour  le  respect,  le  rire  et  I ’innocence,  je 
vou  la  is  qu  7 Is  vivent  une  vie  libre  de  violence,  d'abus  mentaux  et 
emoti  on  n els.  J e n 'a  I la  i s pa  s tu  er  leur  esprit.  J'ai  grandi,  muri  et 
j'ai  appris  a changer.  J e voulais  leur  donnner  un  envi  ron  n ement 
n ou  ri  ssa  n t,  leur  donner  la  fierte  d 'eux-memes,  leur  permettre  de 
fa  ire  briller  leur  i n tel  I i gen  ce  et  leu  r force.  Ala  fin  d e ce  tu  n n el , j'a  i 
trouvela  soi  ree  des  pa  rents. 

Les  plus  grands  accomplissements  de  ma  vie  sont  ceux-ci:  je  n 'ai 
plus  honte.  J e peux  apprecier  ce  que  j'ai  de  bon  en  moi  et  accepter 
mes  defauts.  Je  peux  vraiment  ecouter  et  parler  li brement,  sans 
peu  r,  en  sa  chant  que  je  sera  i s ecou  tee.  J e peux  pleu  rer  et  ressen  ti  r 
toutes  mes  emotions.  Je  peux  trouver  refuge  aupres  de  mes  com- 
pagnons  de  voyage.  Etjen'ai  pa s a cheminer  touteseule,  cela  jele 
compren  d s tres  bien  ma  i n ten  a n t.  Je  peux  demander  de  I'aide 
lorsque  j'en  ai  besoin  et  I' accepter.  Ceci  a toujours  ete  une  bataille 
chez  moi . Mai  s ce  n e I 'est  plus,  pour  a ujou  rd  'hui  en  tout  cas.  J e suis 
en  construction , en  chemi  n ement.  Aujourd'hui  jesuisun  meilleur 
parent,  demain  je  sera  i s en  core  meilleure.  C'est  dommage  que  j’ai 
gaspi  lie  hier,  lorsque  nous  au  ri  onspu  creer  ta  nt  de  ressources  tel  les 
que  celles-ci.  Pour  les  person  nes  comme  moi,  qui  en  avaient  des- 
esperement  besoin  pour  pouvoir  continuer  a esperer  et  creer  des 
gra  n d reves  pour  I 'a  venir,  pou r leurs  en  fa  n ts. 


Lancer  un  defi  peut  faire  reagir  la  personne  mais  peut-etre  pas  dans  le  sens  voulu.  La 
personne  ainsi  miseau  defi  peut  sentir  que  sa  mortestsouhaitee.  Lerejet,  lesentiment 
de  ne  pas  etre  entendue  peut  pousser  la  personne  suicidaire  a agir  plus  vite.  Par  con- 
tre, si  on  lui  demandedirectements'il  songeau  suicide,  on  nelui  met  pas  I'ideeen  tete, 
au  contraire,  on  lui  ouvre  plutot  des  portes  a travers  lesquelles  il  pourra  exprimer  sa 
souffrance.  On  lui  dit  qu'il  peut  nous  en  parler  et  que  nous  I'ecoutons.  On  lui  demon- 
trequ'on  lecroit  et  qu'on  veut  I'aider. 

Ce  bref  tour  d'horizon  des  mythes  et  des  prejuges  frequemment  rencontres  demontre 
que  le  suicide  n'est  pas  toujours  ce  que  I'on  croit.  Le  suicide  releve  toujours  d'un 
ensembledeconditionsqui  creentun  contextedans  lequel  une  personne  sera  plus  vul- 
nerable qu'une  autre  face  a une  meme  situation  de  crise. 


J e vo  us  remerci  e de  I 'occa  si  on  que  vous  m 'a  vez  offerte  de  pa  rta  ger. 
Cela  a ete  en  ri  ch  i ssa  n t.  C'est  aussi  une  vraie  inspiration  pour  moi, 
d'ecrire  tout  ce  qui  a ete  et  tout  ce  qui  pourra  it  etre. 

J 'espere  que  vous  recevrez  dansvotre  coeur  ce  que  je  vous  ai  donne 
a vec  amour  et  respect.  Si n ceremen  t votre, 

Cheyen  n e. 

Toutes  mes  Re! a ti ons. 
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CHEZ  LES  PERSONNES  AUTOCHTONES, 

LE  SUICIDE  EST  DIFFERENT 

Chacune  des  personnes  autochtones  dont  il  est 
question  dans  cette  etude,  a,  au  niveau  familial, 
ete  affectee.  «Jadis»  est  en  fait  «juste  hier». 

-Colin  Tatz 


CHEZ  LES  PERSONNES  AUTOCHTONES,  LE 

SUICIDE  EST  DIFFERENT 

En  ce  qui  concerne  le  suicide  des  jeunes,  deux 
faits  se  posent  en  relief  parmi  tous  les  autres  : un, 
quel  quesoit  lepaysdu  monde,  letauxde suicide 
dans  les  communautes  autochtones  est  plusieurs 
fois  superieur  aux  moyennes  nationales  pour  les 
non-autochtones.  Deux,  cette  tendance  repose  sur 
une  commonnalite  des  causes  primaires.  Ces 
deux  elements  font  que  le  suicide  des  jeunes 
autochtones  ne  peut  etre  place  dans  la  meme 
categoriequelesuicided'autres  jeunes.  Lesuicide 
des  jeunes  autochtones  est  different  : on  doit  le 
traiter  et  y repond  re  differemment. 

L’article  qui  suit  jette  la  lumiere  sur  ces  points 
communs  et  ces  differences.  Bien  que  le  texte  soit 
extrait  d’un  rapport  sur  le  phenomene  du  suicide 
chez  les  jeunes  autochtones  des  N ouvel  les  Gal  les 
du  Sud,  le  contenu  de  la  recherche  pourrait  tres 
bien  s'appliquer  a la  situation  des  communautes 
autochtones  du  Canada. 

L 'experience  vecue  aujourd'hui  par  les  autochtones, 
au  niveau  individuel  et  collectif,  est  unique.  A ucun 
autre  groupe  n 'a  endure  la  panoplie  de  lois,  de  decrets 
et  dereglements  admini strati fs  specifiquement  crees 
pour  cibler  un  groupe  entier  degens,  consideres 
comme  ayant  besoin  d'etre  sous  tu telle  et  protection. 

Professeur  Colin  Tatz,  Aboriginal  Youth  Suicide 
in  New  South  Wales,  The  Australian  Capital 
Territory  and  New  Zealand:  Towards  a Model  of 
Explanation  and  Alleviation  - Traduction  libre 
pour  Le  premier  pas 

Differencier  le  suicide  chez 
les  jeunes  autochtones 

"Pensez  differemment"  est  le  slogan  d’une  pub- 
licity recente  pour  les  ordinateurs  Apple 
Macintosh.  Cette  phrase  pourrait  tout  aussi  bien 
s'appliquer  au  phenomene  du  suicide  chez  les 
jeunes  autochtones.  Leur  suicide  a des  origines, 
un  historique,  une  sociologie,  des  caracteris- 
tiques,  et  meme  des  rituels  differents.  Ces  dif- 
ferences sont  qual  itati  ves  et  i I est  necessai  re  de  les 
traiter  - et  d’y  repondre  - differemment.  Nous  ne 
pouvons  pas  considerer  ce  comportement  comme 
s'il  faisait  simplement  partie  d’un  probleme 
national  affectant  la  jeunesse  dans  son  ensemble. 
Si  nous  le  faisions,  ceci  ne  servirait  qu'a 
embrouiller  la  question  voire  meme  de  I’enterrer, 
tout  simplement.  Avec,  pour  consequence,  de 


decouvrir  - trap  tard  bien  sur  - qu’une  autre 
strategienationalede  prevention  ou  d’attenuation 
a coute  les  yeux  de  la  tete,  mais  n'a  eu  aucun  effet 
sur  les  communautes  autochtones.  Les  lamentions 
et  les  regrets  seront  alors  bien  vains. 

Quelle  est  la  difference  ? 

L’experience  vecue  aujourd’hui  par  les 
autochtones,  au  niveau  individuel  et  collectif  est 
unique.  Aucun  autre  groupe  n’a  endure  la 
panoplie  de  lois,  de  decrets  et  de  reglements 
administratifs  specifiquement  crees  pour  cibler 
un  groupe  entier  de  gens,  consideres  comme 
ayant  besoin  d’etre  sous  tutelleet  protection. 

Que  cette  protection  soit  «dans  leur  meilleur 
interet  » ne  change  pas  lefait  que  les  autochtones 
ait  ete  designes  au  niveau  juridique  comme  une 
classe  separee  et  distincte  de  personnes  - c’est-a- 
di  re  ayant  un  statutdemineursauxyeuxdela  loi. 
Physiquement  misen  isolation,  relocalises  et  insti- 
tutionnalises,  leurs  vies,  que  ce  soit  au  niveau 
biologique,  cultural,  politique,  economique  et 
social  ont  ete  regimentees  et  reglementees  par  I'e- 
tat  et  I’eglise,  cette  derniere  faisant  office  de 
«garde-barriere»,  la  plupart  du  temps  en  secret. 
Dans  ce  role,  I’eglise  detenait  I’autorisation  de 
mettre  en  place  des  systemes  de  permis,  designes 
pour  maintenir  les  autochtones  a I 'interieur  (et  les 
non-autochtones  a I’exterieur)  de  zones  appelees 
reserves  ou  missions. 

Quellesquesoientlesdifferences-  regionales,  lin- 
guistiques,  tri bales,  claniques  ou  encore  liees  aux 
pourcentages  de  sang  racial,  les  autochtones 
etaient  et  sont  encore  pergus  comme  un  seul  peu- 
ple.  S’il  existe  chez  les  autochtones  un  facteur 
d'unicite,  ce  facteur  setrouve  dans  la  commonal- 
ite  de  leur  cheminement  historique  - c’est-a-dire 
en  tant  que  victimes  de  campagnes  determina- 
tion, de  I’animosite  des  colons,  du  mepris  mis- 
sionnaire,  de  decimation  par  la  maladie,  de  la 
tutelle  juridique  exercee  sur  eux  et  de  la  destruc- 
tion de  leurs  institutions  soci ales.  L'histoireet  non 
la  race,  lacouleurou  la  culture  est  a la  source  de 
leur  segregation  unifiante. 

En  Australie,  les  politiques  conservatrices  ont 
cherche  a releguer  ces  experiences  a un  temps 
appele  « jadis»,  une  epoque  eloignee  de  nous  et 
qui  sous-entend  done  qu’il  existe  une  I i mite  de 
responsabilites  en  regard  de  I’immoralite  des 
comportements  et  des  sentiments  de  honte  ou  de 
culpabilite  que  Ton  devrait  ressentir  face  a ces 
comportements.  Chacune  des  personnes 


autochtones  dont  il  est  question  dans  cette  etude, 
a,  au  niveau  familial,  ete  affectee.  «Jadis»  est  en 
fait  «juste  hier». 

N ous  voyons  done  aujourd'hui  des  communautes 
«desordonnees»,  qui  luttent  pour  survivre. 
L'anthropologue  Colin  Turnbull  nous  affirme  que 
I’amour,  I’altruisme,  lerespect,  les  bonnes  compe- 
tences parentales  sont  le  luxe  des  societes  bien 
ordonnees.  Ses  luxes  sont  une  raretedansdenom- 
breuses  communautes  autochtones.  Les  pertes 
qu'elles  ont  subies  ont  ete  catastrophiques  : perte 
de  leurs  territoires,  de  leur  nation,  de  leurs  pra- 
tiques cultu  relies  - que  la  soci  ete  des  blancs  trou- 
vaient  d’ailleurs  «detestables».  Perte  egalement  de 
leurs  processus  de  decision  et  de  discipline  a I ’in- 
terieur d'un  systeme  base  sur  lesAines,  des  rituels 
entourant  la  mort  et  la  naissance.  Ces  pertes  ne 
sont  pas  ressenties  seulement  par  les  autochtones 
consideres  comme  traditionnels,  elles  affectent 
aussi  les  autochtones  vivant  dans  les  banlieues  et 
les  zones  urbaines,  et  qui  ont  maintenu  une  forte 
sous-culture  autochtone. 

Malheureusement,  ce  «desordre»  est  ressorti  sous 
forme  de  violence  conjugale,  de  violence  laterale 
et  maintenant,  comme  phenomene  suicidai  re.  II  y 
a trente  ans,  le  phenomene  du  suicide  etait 
virtuellement  inconnu  dans  les  societes 
autochtones.  Ce  desordre  se  traduit  aussi  par  des 
abus  sexuels  au  sein  des  families  et  de  la  toxico- 
manie,  raisons  pour  lesquelles  de  nombreux 
autochtones  se  retrouvent  aux  prises  avec  le  sys- 
teme de  justice. 

Mais  desordre  ne  signifie  pas  disintegration.  De 
nombreuses  communautes  - la  plupart  n’ayant 
pas  acces  aux  services  consideres  comme  elemen- 
taires  dans  les  centres  urbains.  (dans  bien  des  cas 
ces  services  leur  sont  meme  refuses)  survivent 
tout  de  meme  et  quelques-unes  ont  choisi  de  se 
reconstruire  un  chemin  vers  le  bien-etre  et  la 
prosperity. 

Les  femmes  en  particulier  ont  retrouve  une  nou- 
velle  force,  un  nouveau  sens  d'auto-determi na- 
tion, qui  les  aident  a surmonter  des  obstacles 
presque  inf  ranch  issables  et  a donner  un  sens  a la 
nouvelle  vie  qu’elles  construisent.  Mais  je  nesuis 
pas  aussi  optimistelorsqu’il  s’agit  des  jeunes,  trap 
d’entre  eux  semblent  demontrer  une  preference 
pour  la  mort  et  non  pour  la  vie. 

Les  donnees 

Le  suicide  des  jeunes,  inconnu  parmi  les 
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En  I'absence  d'une  lettre  de  suicide  coherente,  nous  ne  pouvons 
jamais  vraiment  comprendre  pourquoi  quelqu'un  pensait  que  sa 
vie  ne  valait  pas  la  peine  d'etre  vecue.  Nous  nous  retrouvons  done 
dans  une  situation  ou  nous  devons,  post  mortem,  chercher  a 
deviner,  puis  a expliquer  (plutot  que  de  comprendre)  un 
phenomene  qui,  bien  que  paraissant  incomprehensible,  suscite  a 
la  fois  notre  curiosite  et  notre  revulsion. 


autochtones  il  y a trente  ans  a peine,  est  main- 
tenant  le  double,  voire  le  triple  de  la  moyenne 
pour  les  non-autochtones.  En  1997,  letaux  de  sui- 
cide parmi  les  jeunes  autochtones  etait  deja  de 
cinq  fois  superieur  a la  moyenne  nationale  pour 
les  non-autochtones.  Cette  moyenne  est  etablie 
selon  u ne  tranche  de  100  000  personnes,  et  sel  on  le 
groupe  d'age  des  24  a 26  ans. 

En  1997, 10suicidesdanslegrouped’agedesl5a 
24-ans  representaient  un  taux  annuel  48.56  sur 

100.000,  le  double  du  chiffre  national.  Pour  les 
hommes,  le  taux  de  suicide,  en  1997  (incluant 
deux  suicides  de  jeunes  de  moins  de  14  ans), 
atteignait  le  chiffre  monstrueux  de  127.8  sur 

100.000.  Ce  chiffre  est  le  plus  el  eve  ayant  ete  doc- 
uments dans  la  litterature  internationale  que  j’ai 
examinee.  Dans  la  cohorte  des  5 a 15  ans,  le  taux 
annuel  etait  de  15.6  sur  100,000  - trois  fois  le 
chiffre  le  plus  eleve  que  j’ai  pu  trouver,  qui  etait 
celui  des  jeunes  autochtones  du  Manitoba,  dont  le 
taux  de  suicide  etait  de  5.25. 

Les  tentatives  de  suicide  - appelees  «parasui- 
cides»  - doivent  etre  considerees  comme  faisant 
partie  d’un  continuum  aboutissant  au  suicide 
complete.  Certains  recherchistes  suggerent  que, 
derriere  un  suicide  complete,  se  cachent  de  six  a 
huit  tentatives  ; d'autres  estiment  que  ces  tenta- 
tives sesituententre  50  et  300  IJenepeuxoffrir  un 
chiffre  exact  pour  ce  phenomene  et  il  n’y  a pas 
besoin  delefaireici.  Faut-il  absolument  connaitre 
les  chiffres  precis  avant  de  reconnaitre  qu’il  s'agit 
d'une  veritable  epidemie  ? 

La  nature  du  suicide  chez 
les  personnes  autochtones 

Aujourd'hui,  la  norme  general ement  acceptee, 
en  ce  qui  concerne  I'approche  biomedicale , 
est  que  le  suicide  des  jeunes  est  cause  par, 
ou  accompagne  d'une  "maladie  psych iatri que"  . 

Cette  approche,  selon  moi,  ne  peut  etre 
appliquee  a la  majorite  des  cas  impliquant  de 
jeunes  autochtones. 

La  suicidologie  est  maintenant  une  discipline 
reconnue,  ou  les  theories  abondent.  II  est  cepen- 
dant  impossible,  comme  ledit  lechercheur  ameri- 
cain  Joseph  Zubin,  d e«debrouiller  les  causes  du  sui- 
cide apres  quecelui-ci  ait  ete  accompli».  En  I’absence 
d’une  lettre  de  suicide  coherente,  nous  ne  pou- 
vons jamais  vraiment  comprendre  pourquoi 
quelqu'un  pensait  quesa  vie  ne  valait  pas  la  peine 
d’etre  vecue.  Nous  nous  retrouvons  done  dans 
une  situation  ou  nous  devons,  post  mortem, 
chercher  a deviner,  puis  a expliquer  (plutot  quede 
comprendre)  un  phenomene  qui,  bien  que  parais- 


sant incomprehensible,  suscite  a la  fois  notre 
curiosite  et  notre  revulsion. 

La  perspectivecommunedel’appareil  legal,  dela 
theologie  et  de  la  medecineaffirmeque  le  suicide 
est  une  offense  contre  les  normes,  les  conventions, 
voire  une  trahison  de  celles-ci.  Aujourd'hui,  la 
norme  general  ement  acceptee,  en  cequi  concerne 
I'approche  biomedicale,  est  que  le  suicide  des 
jeunes  est  cause  par,  ou  accompagne  d’une  "mal- 
adie psychiatrique"  . Cette  approche,  selon  moi, 
ne  peut  etre  appliquee  a la  majorite  des  cas  impli- 
quant de  jeunes  autochtones. 

La  grande  majorite  des  personnes  autochtones 
quejeconnaiset  que  j’ai  connu,  aussi  bien  dans  le 
cadre  de  cette  etude  qu'en  dehors  de  celle-ci, 
rejette  la  theorie  de  "maladie  mentale"  dans 
laquelle  le  suicide  des  jeunes  autochtones  a ete 
englobe.  N ous  ne  pouvons  leur  repond  re,  comme 
nous  I’avons  fait  jusqu'a  present,  qu'ils  doivent 
accepter  I’approche occidentale. 

La  typologie  de  Louis  Wekstein,  selon  moi, 
presente  de  tres  bons  elements,  en  particulier  sa 
liste  enumerant  et  decrivant  les  types  de  suicide. 
J'y  ai  ajoutequelques  nouvelles  pistes.  Trois  types 
inclus  dans  la  liste  de  Wekstein  sont  pertinents  a 
cette  etude.  Tout  d’abord  la  notion  de  suicide 
chronique,  caracterise  par  une  consommation 
excessived’alcool  etdedrogues,  etqui  masqueen 
fait  un  desir  de  mort.  Deuxiemement,  le  suicide 
focalise  ou  auto-mutilation,  traduisant  la  pensee 
d'une  mort  parti  el  I e.  Une  partie  precise  du  corps 
- les  membres  ou  organes  sexuels  - sont  ainsi  « 
tues».  Troisiemement,  le  suicide  existentiel,  celui 
quia  peut-etre  I a pi  us  grande  perti  nence  en  ce  qu  i 
concerne  les  communautes  autochtones.  Ce  type 
de  suicide  trouvesa  definition  dans  la  notion  mise 
de  I’avant  par  Albert  Camus,  e’est-a-dire  d’en 
finir  avec  I'hypocrisie  omnipresente,  la  vie 
denuee  de  sens,  I’ennui  et  I'absence  de  I’enviede 
vivre.  Victor  Frankl,  psychologueetsurvivantdes 
camps  de  concentration,  nous  eclaire  sur  cet  etat 
d’esprit  en  decrivant  des  gens  qui  n'ont  plus  la 
volonte  de  donner  un  sens  a leur  vie,  ou  qui  n’ont 
aucun  but  dans  la  vie. 

J'ajouterai  a cel  a: 

•Le«suicidepolitique» : lejeunedecl  are  bien  haut : 
«j’aurai  ma  revanche  avec  vous»,  ou,  a la  police 
«vousperdrez  votreemploi  ou  encore  «jevaisvous 
faire  payer  ga».  Ces  notions  sont  des  tentatives  de 
reproches  et  une  prise  de  position  contre  I 'autorite. 
Joseph  Reser  I'appelle  lesuicidede«  reactions 


•Le  «suicide  pour  non-respect»,  similaire  a celui 
decritci-dessus.  Denombreux jeunes-  negliges,  a 
qui  les  parents  ou  les  freres  et  soeurs  ne  montrent 
aucun  respect,  qui  ne  se  sentent  aucun  pouvoir 
mais  qui  se  sentant  depossedes  de  leur  place 
legiti  me  dans  la  fami  I le  se  considerent  comme  des 
non-personnes  - expriment  leur  desespoir  en 
declarant  «vous  aurez  tous  a venir  a mon  enterre- 
ment».  Et  bien  sur,  tout  le  monde  lefait.  Freud  a 
suggere  une  fois  que  les  jeunes  croient  que  leur 
suicide  est  un  acte  de  courage  mais  que  leur  ame, 
leur  psyche  or  inconscient  continue  de  vivre, 
temoins,  en  quel  que  sorte,  de  leur  geste. 

• Le  «suicide  de  deui I » est  un  fait  reel . Les  person- 
nes autochtones  vivent  une  vie  marquee  par  le 
deui  I continuel.  II  n’est  pas  rare  qu’ une  commu- 
nauteait  a vivre  un  deui  I toutes  les  deux  semaines 
ou  meme  toutes  les  semaines.  Et  cel  a sans  avoir 
acces  a de  I’aide  psychologique  pour  vivre  ces 
deuils.  II  n'existe  plus  de  rituels  de  funerailles  - 
seulement  des  pratiques  occidentales  de  veillees, 
ou  I’alcool  estde  rigueur. 

•Le  «suicide  rationnel-ambivalent»  que  le  jeune 
choisit  lorsqu’il  realise,  dans  un  moment  de  cl  arte 
qui  vient  percer  sa  confusion,  qu’il  se  trouve  au 
pied  du  mur.  Ceci  arrive  souvent,  par  exemple, 
lorsqu  il  est  incarcere.  Se  voyant  dans  une  situa- 
tion sans  issue,  le  suicide  lui  apparait  comme  une 
porte  de  sortie. 

•Le  «suicide-appel  au  secours»  ceci  est  le  terme 
utilise  par  I’  anthropologue  Israelien  Emanuel 
Marx.  Le  jeune  choisit  ce  suicide  lorsqu'il  est  au 
bout  du  rouleau,  incapable  d’atteindre  aucun  de 
ses  objectifs  sociaux  sans  I’aide  d’autrui.  Ce  sui- 
cide est  une  forme  de  violence  dirigee  contre  les 
autres  : en  partie  un  appel  au  secours  adresse  au 
public,  en  partie  une  tentative  visant  a decharger 
sur  les  autres  certaines  responsabilites  qu'ils  ont 
envers  ceux  qui  dependent  d'eux. 

•Le«suici de-prise  depouvoir»  ressembleau  «sui- 
cide  politique»  et  au  «suicide  pour  non-respect». 
Ce  suicide  fait  fonctionner  ce  quejames  H illman 
appelle  «la  petite  graine  du  Moi».  Le  suicide 
represente  alors  le  moment  ou  le  jeune  affirme 
son  autonomie,  suggerant  ainsi  que  la  seule 
«chose»  qu'ils  possedent  est  sa  vie  physique. 

•Finalement,  le  "suicide-trou”,  lorsqu’un  jeune 
ressent  un  «vide»  dans  sa  vie  mais  ne  sait  pas  ce 
qu'estcevide  II  endure  I 'etiquette  «d'autochtone 
»quel’on  appose  sur  lui,  mais  i Is  n'arri vent  pas  a 
comprendre  ce  qu'est  cette  "Aboriginalite"  qui 
suscite  tant  de  mepris  et  degression. 
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Le  racisme  - qui  n'est  pas  seulement  une  idee  ou  un  epithete  - est 
omnipresent : explicite  dans  le  terme  «eux»  contrasts  au  «nous», 
dans  des  phrases  tel les  que  «ces  gens-la»  et  «vous,  la»  ; dans  le 
refus  de  I'emploi  ou  des  locations  de  logement,  les  injustices  com- 
mise  dans  les  competitions  de  sport,  les  attitudes  des  enseignants 
etdes  ecoles  etdans  la  vie  sociale  de  n'importe  quelle  ville. 


James  Ellroy,  I'ecrivain  americain  courageux  qui 
explore  les  sous-couches  de  la  ville  of  Los 
Angeles,  declare  que  le  suicide  exige  de  I’imagi- 
nation.  « vous  devez  et  re  capable  de  conjurer  I’image 
d’une  vie  apres  la  mort  ou  d'un  lieu  de  repos  - ou  alors 
ressentir  une  douleur  tellement  insupportable  que 
n’importe  quoi  d'autre  semble  preferable  a cette 
douleur».  Les  jeunes  autochtones  et  M aoris  posse- 
dent  cette  imagination  et  ressentent  cettedouleur. 

I Is  ne  souffrent  pas  de  «maladie  mental e». 

Facteurs  d'influence:  Valeurs  communautaires 

Les  facteurs  influengant  la  detresse  existentielle 
tres  visible  dans  toutes  les  communautes 
autochtones  se  retrouvent  dans  les  modes  de  vie 
pratiquees  a I’i  nterieur  et  a I’exterieur  de  ces  com- 
munautes. Quelques-uns  de  ces  facteurs  peuvent 
etremitigesou  el i mines  par  les  autochtones  seule- 
ment; d’autres  pour  etre  mitiges  ou  elimines,  ont 
besoin  de  I’aide  de  ceux  qui  collaborent  avec  les 
autochtones  sur  une  base  quotidienne,  ceux  dont 
le  travail  est  de  traiter  - au  niveau  legal,  medical 
ou  social  - leurs  clients  autochtones. 

Chercher  a decouvrir  les  facteurs  qui  influenced 
une communaute  n’est  pas  un  exercice  ayant  pour 
but  de  bl amer  les  victi  mes. 

Quelle  que  soit  la  multi  pi  icite  des  origines  et  des 
explications  dece  que  j'appelle  le  « desordre»qui 
affecte  de  nombreuses  vies,  plusieurs  con- 
sequences de  ce  desordre  peuvent  etre  solution- 
nees  par  les  personnes  memes  qui  sont  en 
detresse. 

Facteurs  d'influence:  valeurs  societal es 

Les  valeurs  societale  empietent  - avec  plus  ou 
moins  de  repercussions  serieuses  - sur  le  suicide 
des  jeunes  : le  racisme  endemique,  le  cl i mat  de 
mepris  et  de  denigrement  envers  tout  ce  qui  est 
autochtone,  I 'attitude  du  personnel  de  service,  et 
I e«diviser  pour  regner»,  qui  resume  la  philosophie 
intentionnelle  (mane  ci  cette  intention  est  incon- 
sciente),  des  institutions  qui  traitent  avec  les 
autochtones. 

Le  racisme  - qui  n’est  pas  seulement  une  idee  ou 
un  epithete  - est  omnipresent  : explicite  dans  le 
terme  «eux»  contrasts  au  «nous»,  dans  des  phras- 
es tel  les  que  «ces  gens-la»  et  «vous,  la»  ; dans  le 
refus  de  I’emploi  ou  des  locationsde  logement,  les 
injustices  commise  dans  les  competitions  de 
sport,  les  attitudes  des  enseignants  et  des  ecoles  et 
dans  la  vie  sociale  de  n'importe  quelle  ville. 

L'esprit  profond  de  segregation  entretenu  envers 
les  autochtones  engendre  I 'isolation  entre  les 
autochtones.  Les  signes  de  detresse  existenti  el  le  et 
de  desespoir  sont  evidents  chez  les  jeunes.  Ms 


adoptent  des  comportements  agressifs,  souvent 
violents.  Ms  boivent,  prennent  des  drogues  et 
s'adonnent  au  cambriolage.  Ms  prennent 
d'enormes  risques  au  niveau  physique  et  sont 
souvent  negligent  en  ce  qui  concerne  la  valeur  de 
la  vie.  Vouloir  quitter  cette  vie  n'est  ni  mal  ni  fou. 

Cette  detresse  n’est  pas  une  maladie  mentale.  La 
frustration  existentielle  n'est  en  elle-meme  ni 
pathologique,  ni  pathogenique,  comme  nous  I'af- 
firme  Victor  Frankl.  Comme  le  dit  aussi  James 
Hillman,  un  tel  desespoir  existentiel  ne  peut  etre 
traite  vitam  eternam  par  des  «doses  d'engourdisse- 
ment».  El  le  ne  peut  non  plus,  comme  leconfirme 
Frankl  etre  «enfouie  sous  une  pile  de  tranquil- 
lisants». 

La  valeur  des  therapies  ou  de  I’aide  psy- 
chologique  recherchees  par  ceux  qui  en  ont  besoin 
n’est  pas  a denigrer.  Cependant,  il  s’agit  de 
repenser  lasingulariteet  lepejoratif  del’approche 
«maladie  mental e»  dans  le  cadre  de  laquelle  sont 
prononces  les  diagnostics  et  les  traitements,  et 
selon  laquelle  on  peut  dire,  de  communautes 
entieres,  qu’elles  «ne  vont  pas  bien  au  niveau  men- 
tal». 

Quelles  lecons  pouvons-nous  retirer  de  I'experi- 
ence  d'autres  pays  ? 

La  litterature  Nord-Ameri caine  a tendance  a etre 
desengagee,  a fournir  plutot  des  statistiques  et 
des  informations  hors-contexte.  Les  facteurs  soci- 
aux,  historiques  et  politiques  sont  souvent 
ignores.  II  est  rare  d’y  trouver  une  evaluation  ou 
une  discussion  des  «conflits  culturels».  On  n'y 
retrouvepasdedetailssur  les  modes devieou  les 
differences  en  matiere  de  mode  de  vie,  seulement 
des  differences  reliees  a la  geographie.  Les  rap- 
ports de  recherche  exemplifient  les  inquietudes 
occidentales  et  urbaines  : chomage  eleve,  bas 
niveau  d’education,  pauvre  estime  de  soi,  desor- 
dres  psychiatriques,  toxicomanies,  possession 
d'armes  a feu,  stress. 

Sur  toutes  ces  questions,  les  niveaux  sont  eleves 
pour  la  plupart  des  groupes.  En  general  les  taux 
sont  de  cinq  a dix  fois  la  moyenne  nationale. 
Plusieurs  programmes  scolaires  et  parascolaires 
de  «prevention»  ont  reussi  a reduire  les  taux  de 
suicide,  de  tentatives  de  suicide,  de  consomma- 
tion  d’alcool,  d’appartenance  a des  gangs,  des 
grossesses  d’adolescentes  et  de  del  i nquance. 

Attenuation  ou  prevention? 

Mon  rapport  contient  un  long  chapitre  qui 
expl  ique  et  val  i de  une  grande  gamme  d ’ i niti  ati  ves 
qui  pourrait  mener  non  pas  a la  «prevention»  des 
comportements  suicidaires  mais  a leur  «attenua- 
tion»  . Comment  pouvons-nous  prevenir  ce  que 


nous  ne  connaissons  pas,  et,  il  faut  le  souligner, 
nous  ne savons  pas  encore pourquoi  les  gens  s’enlevent 
la  vie.  Mais  nous  pouvons  limiter  les  comporte- 
ments degroupe  qui  detouteapparence,  sont  des 
gestes  menant  a I’auto-destruction. 

M a recherche  traite  aussi  des  theories  du  suicide, 
le  besoin  que  nous  avons  de  nous  debarrasser  du 
modele  «maladie  mentale»  et  de  tenir  tenant 
compte,  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  suicides  des  per- 
sonnes autochtones,  des  dimensions  politiques, 
historiques,  sociales  et  culturelle  du  phenomene. 
Des  orientations  nouvelles  en  matiere  de 
recherche  doivent  inclure  une  attention  plus 
grande  envers  le  suicide  feminin  et  la  tendance 
feminine  a se  «couper».  II  est  utile  de  citer  deux 
projets  d’attenuation  mis  en  oeuvre  en  Nouvelle- 
Zelande.  Le  premier  est  un  programme  sportif 
autour  du  theme  des  objectifs  et  des  competences 
devie, qui  pourrait  avoirdes  aspects  transferables 
en  ce  qui  concerne  la  reduction  du  suicide.  Le 
deuxieme  est  un  programme  Maori  anti-tabac  qui 
a opte  de  souligner  I 'aspect  «cool»  du  renonce- 
ment aux  cigarettes  plutot  que  de  generer,  par  le 
biais  de  la  publicity  une  peur  du  cancer  des 
poumons.  Vu  le  succes  enregistre  a date  par  cette 
approche,  ce  projet  pourrait  fort  bien  etre  adapte 
et  etre  presente  sous  le  theme  de  «la  vie,  c’est 
cool ». 

Un  grand  nombre  de  projets,  mettant  ensemble 
autochtones  et  non-autochtones  pourraient  mit- 
iger  les  incidences  et  les  impacts  du  suicide  des 
jeunes  : Counselling  dedeuil,  formation  en  reso- 
lution deconflits,  developpement  decompetences 
parentales,  encouragement  a la  pratique  des 
sports,  plus  grande  interaction  entre  la  police  et 
les  clubs  de  jeunes  et  I’adoption  du  programme 
d’alphabetisation  de  Ann  Morrice,  grace  auquel 
une  personne  peut  apprendre  a lire  en  quelques 
mois  seulement. 

L’admonestation  de  Alfred  Alvarez  ne  nous 
menage  pas.  1 1 declare : «le  suicide  moderne  a ete 
derobe  au  monde  vulnerable  et  volatile  des  etres 
humains  pour  etre  dissimule  dans  les  pavilions 
d’isolation  de  la  sciences  J'espere  que  ma 
recherche  a servi  a liberer  le  suicide  des  jeunes  de 
cette  isolation. 

Professeur  Colin  Tatz,  Directeur,  Centre  for 
Comparative  Genocide  Studies,  Universite  de 
M acquarie,  Sydney,  A ustralie. 

Rapport  pour  le  Criminology  Research  Council,  July 
1999 
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PORTRAIT 


d'un  projet 


Services  sociaux  et  de  sante 
men  tale  d'Eskasoni 

ENCOURAGER  LES  GENS  A TRAVAI  HER  ENSEMBLE 

N otre  projet  a reuni  notre  communaute  et  a eu  des  retombees 
vraiment  positives  sur  nos  jeunes.  Tout  cela  n'aurait  pas  ete 
possible  sans  le  support  financier  de  la  FAD  G... 

Sister  Franklin  Ferguson,  Eskasoni  Mental  FIealth 

DESCRIPTION 

Ce  programme  offre  des  services  de  therapie  aux  mem- 
bres  de  notre  communaute  qui  ont  ete,  directement  et 
indirectement  affectes  par  le  systeme  des  pensionnats. 
Une  variete  de  services  sera  mise  a la  disposition  des 
survivants  des  pensionnats,  ainsi  qu'a  leurs  descendants 

Notre  projet  a ete  elabore  selon  une  approche  de  traite- 
ment  a trois  volets.  Le  premier  volet  se  concentre  sur  la 


Les  statistiques  les  plus  recentes,  pour  I'annee  debutant 
le  ler  avril  1997  et  se  terminant  le  31  mars  1998, 
indiquent  164  tentatives  de  suicide.  Malheureusement, 
notre  communaute  a du  vivre  le  deuil,  le  8 avril  1998, 
d'un  jeune  dont  la  tentative  de  suicide  a reussi.  Ce 
deces  a ete  immediatement  suivi  de  trois  autres  deces 
dans  deux  accidents  d'automobile,  une  semaine  a peine 
apres  le  suicide.  1 1 est  devenu  imperatif  de  pouvoir  offrir 
du  soutien  et  du  counselling  a nos  jeunes  afin  de  les 
aider  a choisir  des  modes  de  vie  plus  sains. 

L'age  auxquels  nos  jeunes  choisissent  d'essayer  de  se 
suicider  (a  partir  de  huit  ans,  le  plus  grand  groupe  se 
retrouvant  dans  les  dix-huit  ans)  est  une  source  pro- 
fonde  d'inquietudes  pour  nous.  Nous  avons  done  iden- 
tify les  jeunes  de  notre  communaute  comme  etant  le 
groupe  presentant  les  plus  grands  risques  en  ce  qui 
concerne  I'idee  suicidaire  et  les  tentatives  de  suicide. 

II  est  tdlement  important,  pour  nos  jeunes  d’avoir  de  jeunes 
adultes  qui  peuvent  leur  servir  de  modele.  Souvent,  nos  jeunes 
ont  un  besoin  criant  de  se  faire  entendre  et  d'etre  places  devant 
des  defis  qui  leur  indiquera  les  bonnes  directions  a prendre,  par 
quelqu'un  qu’ils  respectent  et  en  qui  ils  ont  con  fiance. 

Sante  et  travail  social  - Eskasoni  - Rapport  annuel 
1999-2000 


tures  et  dysfonctions  au  sein  des  families.  Nous 
sommes  aux  prises  avec  des  taux  de  suicide  eleves.  En 
une  seule  annee  nous  avions  du  faire  face  a 164  tenta- 
tives de  suicide.  Comme  beaucoup  d'autres  commu- 
nautes autochtones,  nous  confrontons  chaque  jour  les 
effets  devastateurs  des  pensionnats,  ou  les  Mi'kmaq  ont 
appris  a devaloriser,  a mepriser  qui  ils  etaient  en  tant 
qu'individus  et  en  tant  que  peuple.  Toutes  ces  questions 
sont  interreliees  et  leurs  multiples  aspects  exigent 
d'etre  traitees  dans  le  contexte  d'une  approche  holis- 
tique.  Nous  aimerions  partager  avec  vous  un  projet  que 
nous  avons  realise  recemment  avec  les  jeunes  et  qui 
illustre  cette  approche. 

Notre  travailleur  aupres  des  jeunes,  Tex  Marshall,  a 
organise  des  groupes  de  discussion  avec  les  jeunes  de 
notre  communaute,  afin  qu'ils  determinent  leurs 
besoins.  C'est  suite  a ces  rencontres  que  les  jeunes  ont 
decide  de  tenir  un  festival  de  la  jeunesse.  Le  deroule- 
ment  de  ce  qui  etait  en  fait  d'etre  le  premier  festival  de 
la  jeunesse  autochtone  a ete  organise  pour  les  trois 
jours  d'activites  prevues. 

Les  jeunes  d'Eskasoni  se  sont  impliques  dans  tous  les 
aspects  de  I'organisation  et  de  la  mise  en  oeuvre  du  fes- 
tival, qui  s'est  deroule  du  13  au  17  juillet.  Les  jeunes 
des  reserves  avoisinantes  ont  ete  invites.  Les  activites 
ont  inclus  des  tournois  sportifs,  des  danses,  un  con- 
cours  de  karaoke  et,  le  «c/ou»  du  festival,  la  nomina- 
tion de  «Monsieur  Eskasoni*. 


Se  suicider  signifie  en  finir:  en  finir  avec  la  confusion  et  la  douleur,  en  finir  avec  une  vie  qui  n'a  plus  de  sens.  Le  suicide  est 
aussi  une  reprise  de  contrdle  sur  une  vie  in  control  able. 


guerison  des  traumatismes  et  blessures  profondes  qui 
affectent  encore  les  survivants  des  pensionnats  en 
offrant  des  services  cliniques  de  therapie  et  de  coun- 
selling. Le  deuxieme  volet  se  concentre  specifiquement 
sur  les  jeunes.  Le  troisieme  volet,  e'est-a-dire  la  crea- 
tion d'un  lieu  de  rencontre,  qui  servira  a encourager  les 
interactions  et  liens  entre  les  jeunes  et  les  afnes  et  qui 
permettra  de  s'adresser  aux  dysfonctions  familiales. 

Les  services  de  counselling  therapeutiques  seront 
offerts  pour  repondre  aux  besoins  des  survivants  des 
pensionnats,  d'une  maniere  qui  respecte,  encourage  et 
souligne  la  culture  la  langue  et  la  spirituality 
autochtone.  La  deuxieme  partie  du  projet  traitera  les 
multiples  sequelles,  sur  les  membres  de  la  communaute 
d'Eskasoni,  des  politiques  et  abus  resultant  du  systeme 
des  pensionnats.  Les  travailleurs  aupres  des  jeunes  qui 
ont  ete  embauches  pour  ce  projet  sont  charges  d'en- 
seigner  aux  jeunes  des  modes  de  vies  sains  et 
respectueux  de  la  culture.  La  majorite  des  jeunes  de 
notre  communaute  doivent  vivre  de  grands  deuils  a 
cause  des  pertes  soudaines  dues  au  suicide  d'autres 
jeunes.  Le  suicide  est  trap  souvent  I'option  que  choisis- 
sent nos  jeunes.  Une  majorite  de  ces  enfants/jeunes 
proviennent  de  families  dysfonctionnelles. 

ACCENT  SUR  ...  UN  FESTIVAL  DE  LA  JEUNESSE 

Celebrer  la  vie  pour  se  guerir  du  suicide 

Eskasoni  est  une  communaute  Mi'kmaq  de  nouvelle 
Ecosse,  avec  une  population  de  trous  mille  membres 
environ.  A certaines  periodes,  le  nombre  de  naissance  a 
depasse  la  centaine.  De  premier  abord,  un  taux  de  nais- 
sance aussi  vigoureux  pourrait  laisser  croire  a une  com- 
munaute en  sante.  Cependant,  a Eskasoni  comme  dans 
de  nombreuses  communautes  a travers  I'Amerique  du 
Nord,  ce  n'est  pas  le  cas.  Les  toxicomanies,  la  violence 
familiale,  la  negligence  parentale  et  le  suicide  affectent 
notre  communaute  et  I'empeche  de  se  developper 
pleinement  et  sainement.  De  nombreux  membres  de 
notre  communaute  sont  des  survivants  des  pensionnats 
et/ou  des  descendants  de  ces  survivants. 

La  majorite  des  jeunes  de  notre  communaute  doivent 
vivre  de  grands  deuils  a cause  des  pertes  soudaines 
dues  au  suicide  d'autres  jeunes.  Le  suicide  est  trop  sou- 
vent I'option  que  choisissent  nos  jeunes.  Une  majorite 
de  ces  enfants/jeunes  proviennent  de  families  dysfonc- 
tionnelles. 


Le  programme  therapeutique  de  guerison  com- 
munautaire  d’Eskasoni 

Texte  de  Dale  Sharkey,  Psychologue,  Projet  conjoint 
FADG/Eskasoni 

Les  services  sociaux  et  de  sante  d'Eskasoni  dessert  les 
membres  Mi'kmaq  de  la  reserve  d'Eskasoni  au  Cape 
Breton,  Nouvelle  Ecosse.  Ce  service  s'est  elargi  depuis 
sa  creation  en  1991  le  personnel,  qui  se  limitait  alors  a 
un  seul  travailleur  social,  seul  personne,  consiste  main- 
tenant  d'une  equipe  de  neuf  membres.  Nos  privilegions 
une  approche  holistique  et  nous  offrons  une  grande 
gamme  de  services  : services  de  counselling  en  pro- 
fondeur  pour  traiter  les  blessures  emotionnelles  et  psy- 
chologiques  tenaces;  Services  de  soutien  au  domicile  ; 
formation  en  competences  de  vie  ; activites  fournissant 
des  experiences  positives  pour  les  jeunes  telles  que  les 
camps  familiaux  ou  en  milieu  sauvage.  Notre  personnel, 
engage  et  devoue,  est  compose  de  personnes 
engagees  et  devouees  provenant  de  differents  secteurs 
culturels  et  professionnels.  Nous  sommes  tres  fiers  du 
fait  que,  sur  les  neuf  membres  du  personnel,  six  sont 
des  personnes  Mi'kmaq  d'Eskasoni. 

Comme  la  plupart  des  services  de  counselling  dans  les 
communautes  autochtones,  nous  ne  recevons  pas  de 
fonds  de  fonctionnement  et  notre  existence  depend  de 
notre  succes  en  regard  des  propositions  de  projet  que 
nous  soumettons,  chaque  annee,  a plusieurs  departe- 
ments  gouvernementaux.  Le  developpement  de  nos 
services  depend  des  besoins  de  notre  communaute 
puisqu'ils  existent  pour  y repondre.  Nous  avons  pu 
ajouter  deux  autres  membres  a notre  equipe,  un 
therapeute  et  un  travailleur  aupres  des  jeunes,  grace 
aux  fonds  que  nous  avons  reussi  a obtenir  de  la 
Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison.  Ces  deux  person- 
nes utilisent  toutes  deux  une  approche  holistique. 
Tandis  que  le  therapeute,  en  offrant  des  services  de 
counselling,  concentre  ses  efforts  sur  la  guerison  des 
sequelles  intergenerationnelles  du  systeme  des  pen- 
sionnats, le  travailleur  aupres  des  jeunes,  lui,  se  focalise 
sur  la  creation  d'initiatives  qui  fournissent  aux  jeunes 
des  experiences  de  vie  positives  et  qui  les  encouragent 
a adopter  des  modes  de  vie  sains 

A Eskasoni,  comme  dans  de  nombreuses  communautes 
autochtones,  les  effets  des  pensionnats  se  traduisent 
au  quotidien,  par  la  toxicomanie,  la  violence  familiale, 
les  abus  sexuels,  les  abus  contre  les  enfants,  et  les  rup- 


Se  suicider  signifie  en  finir:  en  finir  avec  la  confusion  et 
la  douleur,  en  finir  avec  une  vie  qui  n'a  plus  de  sens.  Le 
suicide  est  aussi  une  reprise  de  controle  sur  une  vie 
incontrolable.  Se  suicider  signifie  s'echapper,  s'enfuir 
d'un  monde  ou  I'on  se  sent  de  trop,  non  desire  et  non 
desirable.  Le  suicide  est  synonyme  de  depression  mais 
aussi  de  colere.  Se  suicider  veut  dire  venger  les  offens- 
es contre  nous,  blesser  ceux  qui  nous  ont  blesses. 

En  organisant,  en  animant  et  en  participant  a ce  festi- 
val, les  jeunes  Mi'kmaq  ont  eu  I'occasion  de  controler 
les  evenements  de  leur  vie.  Ils  ont  eu  I'occasion  aussi 
de  se  celebrer  les  uns  les  autres  et  de  celebrer  leur 
identite  Mimosa.  La  fierte  qu'il  eprouve  envers  leur  cul- 
ture s'est  exprimee  dans  les  poemes  et  les  chansons 
qu'ils  ont  presente  dans  leur  propre  langue,  durant  le 
concours  pour  «Monsieur  Eskasoni.  Tous  vetus  d'habits 
formels,  les  participants  ont  ete  juges  pour  leur  habilete 
oratoire  et  leurs  talents.  Toute  la  communaute  est 
venue  assister  a cet  evenement,  marque  de  bonne 
humeur.  Les  encouragements  et  les  rires,  ont  permis  a 
chacun  de  liberer  sa  joie  et  tous  ont  eu  I'occasion  de 
reconnaftre  les  contributions  positives  des  jeunes. 

Suicide  des  jeunes  -quelques  reponses 

Le  festival  des  jeunes 

Le  festival  des  jeunes  a donne  I'occasion  aux  jeunes  de 
notre  communaute  de  faire  quelque  chose  de  bien  a 
eux,  d'anticiper  avec  plaisir  un  evenement  qu'ils  avaient 
planifie  a une  periode  de  tempos  ou,  d'ordinaire  ils  se 
retrouvent  sans  rien  a faire.  L'element  important  de  ce 
processus  a ete  le  soutien  de  la  communaute.,  le  fait 
que  les  parents,  les  autres  adultes  sont  venus  celebrer 
avec  eux.  Leta  a decrit  cela  comme  le  sentiment  d'etre 
abrite  sous  un  grand  parapluie,  un  refuge  reconfortant 
et  chaleureux,  qui  a ete  cree  pour  cette  fin  de  semaine 
speciale.  Tex  nous  a aussi  fait  remarquer  combien  il  a 
ete  important  que  cet  evenement  soit  reconnu,  comme 
il  I'a  d'ailleurs  ete,  comme  quelque  chose  qui  allait  se 
reproduire  chaque  annee  et  non  pas  etre  un  evenement 
qui  allait  simplement  passer  dans  les  annales  de  la 
communaute.  Leta  et  Tex  ont  commente  le  fait  que  nos 
jeunes  avaient  maintenant  le  regard  fixe  sur  I'avenir  et 
qu'ils  planifiaient  deja  le  prochain  festival. 

Cequi  marche/cequi  nemarchepas 

Tex,  Leta  et  moi-meme  nous  sommes  assis  ensemble. 
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Nous  voulions  discuter  sur  ce qui  marchait  et  sur  ce qui  ne  marchait  pas  avec  les 
jeunes,  et  avec  nous.  Nous  pensonsqu'il  est  important  de discuter  decela,  partic- 
ulierement  cequi  marchepour  nous.  Ceque  nous  voulions  explorer  est  surtoutgu/ 
nous  etions  pi  utot  que  ce  que  nous  etions.  Cequi  marchepour  nous  peuttresbien 
nepas  marcher  pour  d'autres.  Ceserait  interessantdesavoir  et  de  partager  cequi 
marche  pour  d'autres  personnes,  dans  d’autres  projets  et  communautes. 

• L'aide  psychologique/  les  therapies  sont  souvent  axees  sur  le  negatif  et  presen- 
tent  des  aspects  positifs  que  les  jeunes  peuvent  ne  pas  avoir  vu  ou  vecu.  Ms  ont 
besoin  devoir,  devivre  I 'experience,  qu’on  leur  montre  cequi  est  sain  etqui  con- 
duit au  bonheur. 

• N os  jeunes  sesentent  souvent  desempares,  desesperes.  I Is  ont  besoin  de  modeles, 
d’etre  exposes  a ce  qui  est  possible,  et  de  savoir  que  cela  est  quelque  chose  qu'ils 
peuvent  avoi  r. 

• Les  jeunes  ne  reagissent  pas  tres  bien  aux  approches  di redes  et  confrontation- 
nelles.  M est  preferable  d'intervenir  indiredement.  De  les  aider  a se  procurer  des 
experiences  positives,  agreable  a vivre.  Les  jeunes  sont  plus  ouverts  au  dialogue 
lorsqu’ils  viventdetelles experiences.  Leta  lesemmenent  au  Macdonald,  organise 
des  piques-niquesaveceux,  lesinvitent  a des  diners  pizza,  a venir  voir  des  videos, 
a des  sessions  de  maqui  1 1 age  etc. . . 

•Ms  ont  besoin  de  savoir  que  quelqu’un  sent  leur  peine  et  la  comprend  et  qu'ils 
n’ont  plus  besoin  desesentir  seuls. 

• Ne  jamais  precher,  les  jeunes  ont  besoin  d’etre  ecouteset  non  juges.  Ms  neveulent 
pas  entendre  de  preche  ou  entendre  parler  des  consequences. 

• II  faut  que  la  discussion  soit  dans  les  deux  sens.  Ms  ont  besoin  de  savoir  qui  vous 
etes,  que  vous  avez  passe  par  la,  que  vous  avez  vecu  les  memes  experiences.  Ms 
veulent  savoir  ce  qui  etait  important  pour  vous,  et  ensuite  prendre  une  decision 
sur  cequi  est  important  pour  eux. 

•Vous  ne  pouvez  speculer  sur  ce  qu’ils  veulent  et  sur  cedont  ilsont  besoin.  Cela 
doit  venir  d'eux. 

•II  est  important  qu'ils  etablissent  des  Mens  avec  d’autres  personnes,  d'etablir  ce 
qu'ils  ont  en  commun. 

Le  processus 

• Nous  avons  tenu  des  groupes  de  discussion  (focus  groups)  afin  d'identifier  les 
besoi  ns  et  les  questions  qui  interessent  les  jeunes  denotrecommunaute.  Sansordre 
du  jour  ni  sujet  etablit  au  prealable.  Notre  approche  etait  plutot : «dit-moi  ce  qui 
est  important.  Qu’est-ce  que  nous  devrions  discuter?»  Grace  a cette  approche,  ce 
qui  emergeait  venait  des  jeunes,  decequ’ils  consideraient  comme  important. 

•Durant  ces  groupes  de  discussion,  les  jeunes  ont  identifie  ce  dont  Ms  avaient 
besoin:  d'organiser  un  evenement  au  cours  de  I'ete,  une  periode  ou  ils  n’avaient 
d'habitude  rien  a faire. 

•L'idee  d’un  concours  pour  un  prince  est  venue  des  gargons.  Un  concours  pour  une 
princesse  est  d'habitude  tenu  en  fevrier,  durant  le  carnaval  d'hiver.  Ms  ont  pense 
que  ce  serait  amusant  que  les  gargons  aient  aussi  leur  moment  de  gloire. 

•Nous  avons  tenu  une  serie  de  rencontres  pour  definir  le  type  d'activites  qu’ils 
voulaient  organiser  dans  le  cadre  de  cet  evenement,  pour  planifier  le  deroulement, 
les  echeanciers  et  pour  voir  comment  ils  pourraient  obtenir  les  fonds  pour  financer 
leur  projet. 

•Une  fois  que  la  date  et  I'heure  ont  ete  finalises,  I'evenement  a ete  publicise  dans 
les  medias  locaux,  tels  le  canal  cable  local,  des  affiches  etc...  Des  annonces  ont 
aussi  ete  placees  dans  la  presse  des  nations  Mi’kmaq  et  Amalecites.  Des  affiches 
ont  ete  envoyees  dans  tous  les  bureaux  des  conseils  des  maritimes. 

•Les  competiteurs  du  concours  du  Prince  ont  sollicite  le  parrainage  d'organismes 
locaux.  Des  lettres  decrivant  I'evenement  et  les  couts  ont  ete  ecrites  pour 
rechercher  ce  parrainage.  Les  parrains  ont  fourni  un  montant  de  250  $ qui  a servi 
a couvrir  les  frais  de  location  d’un  costume  et  I'achat  d'un  habit  semi-formel. 

•La  globalite  du  parrainage  a ete  accorde  par  la  Eskasoni  Gaming  Commission, 
dont  le  mandat  est  de  fournir  des  fonds  pour  des  activites  communautaires.  Ces 
fonds  ont  ete  utilises  pour  payer  un  orchestre,  un  DJ , pour  embaucher  des  agents 
de  securite  et  acheter  de  I'equipement.  Les  cadeaux  et  prix,  les  trophees  et 
medailles  pour  le  concours  ont  aussi  ete  achetes  grace  a ces  fonds. 

•Durant  tout  le  festival,  les  jeunes  ont  ete  responsables  de  I'organisation  et  de  la 
mise  en  oeuvre  des  activites. 

•Les  services  de  cantine  ont  ete  fournis  par  le  Comite  du  Concours  du  festival. 


Un  grand  succes 

Le  festival  des  jeunes  a connu  un  immense  succes.  Voici,  d’apres  Tex,  les  raisons 
de  ce  succes  : 

•La  chose  la  plus  importante  a ete  le  fait  que  cette  idee  venait  des  jeunes  et  qu’ils 
ont  maintenu  ce  «titre  de  propriete»  sur  le  processus  et  sur  le  festival. 

•Les  jeunes  se  sont  impliques  dans  tous  les  aspects  de  la  planification,  de  I'or- 
ganisation  et  de  la  mise  en  oeuvre  du  festival. 

Le  Concours  du  Prince  a ete  un  grand  succes  parce  que: 

1)  C’etait  quelque  chose  de  nouveau 

2)  Les  jeunes  ont  su  maintenir  un  equilibre  entre  la  competition  et  le  plaisir.  Tout 
le  monde  s’est  amuse  et  parlait  dans  la  langue  qui  le  mettait  le  plus  a I'aise.  Ils  ont 
fait  ce  qu'ils  ont  pu  dans  le  concours  de  talent  et  ils  ont  eu  du  plaisir  en  le  faisant. 
Si  nous  devions  resumer  en  un  seul  mot  ce  qu'a  represente  ce  concours,  ce  serait 
le  mot  PLASI SIR.  Tous  etaient  des  gagnants  et  tous  (y  compris  les  competiteurs) 
ont  ete  heureux  pour  les  finalistes. 

Les  jeunes  ont  participe  en  grand  nombre  aux  danses  qui  ont  eu  lieu  chaque  soir 
du  festival.  Le  fait  que  ces  danses  se  sont  deroulees  sans  consommation  d'alcool 
ni  de  drogues  en  ont  fait  des  activites  saines  et  tres  agreables. 

La  reussite  de  cet  evenement  est  soulignee  par  I'interet  demontre  par  les  jeunes 
pour  le  prochain  festival,  prevu  pour  I'annee  prochaine. 

Un  grand  nombre  d’entre  eux  ont  deja  demande  a Tex  de  participer  au  festival.  Le 
festival  de  cette  annee  est  done,  vraiment  a done  ete  un  premier  succes,  qui  se 
repetera  certainement  au  fil  de  nombreuses  annees. 


UN  GRAND  MERCI 
A NOS  CONTRIBUTEURS 

Les  renseignements  sur  les  projets  qui  apparaissent  dans  ce 
numero  nous  ont  ete  genereusement  fournis  par  les  membres 
des  equipes  de  projet.  Nous  remercions  les  personnes  suiv- 
antes  pour  avoir  acceptedecontribuer  leur  experience  et  leurs 
connaissances  avec  nous  tous. 

•Eskasoni  Mental  Health  and  Social  Work  Services:  Dale 
Sharkry,  Leta  Bernard  et  George  Marshall  (Tex) 

•Tsleil  Waututh  Project:  Debby  Parker  et  Carleen  Thomas 
St-Mary's  : Alma  Brooks,  Brenda  Robinson 

•Elder Joseph  Paul  : Histoiredel'arbreSacreetde 
Waloostookwiyik 

S.O.S 

POETES! 

M erci  aussi  aux  poetes  que  nous  avons  publie  id.  Savez-vous 
comme  il  est  difficile  de  vous  trouver  ? S'lLVOUS  PLAIT, 
vous,  TOUS  les  poetes,  que  vous  soyez  jeunes  ou  vieux,  con- 
nus  ou  non,  envoyez-nous  vos  pensees,  vos  reflexions  sous 
forme  de  prieres,  de  chants,  ou  de  poemes. 

II  est  tres  difficile  de  trouver  des  poemes  en  frangais.  Mais 
nous  aimerions  aussi  recevoir  des  poemes  dans  votre  propre 
langue. 
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«J  e me  I eve  avec  I es  mouvements  rapi  des 
D'un  battementd'ailedecorbeau 
Jemeleve 

A la  rencontre  du  jour. 

Mon  front  detournedu  noir  dela  nuit 
Contemplel'aubed'un  jour  nouveau 
Qui  blanchit  maintenant  l'horizon.» 

Poemeinuit 


LE  TAM-TAM 

Ma  Mere,  la  Terre,  ma  Grand-Mere  la  Lune, 
mon  Grand-Pere  leSoleil, 

Faites  parler  I e tam-tam, 

Chair,  bois,  forces  ben  is  et  honores. 

N otre  Terre  Sacree,  I'aube  parait. 

Une  culture  revienta  la  vie. 

Les  tam-tams,  le  cercle,  les  danses. 

Un  modeancien  reveille  les  espr its 
Et  donne  des  reponses 


L'AlNE 

LeCreateur  t'a  invite  a defendreun  modedeviespirituel. 

Tu  as  insere  loin  au  fond  detoi-meme  les  reves  qui  t'ont  ete  don  nes, 

Avec  un  couteau  surnaturel. 

Les  propositions  du  mondespirituel, 

T'ont  aide  a fer me  I' incision 
Et  ton  chemin  se  dressait  clairement  devant  toi, 

Et  cedonttu  as  etetemoin  dansta  vision. 

Tes  chants  d'harmonie  dans  la  suerie, 

Ont  aide  a laver  nos  esprits  detoutesalete. 

Et  nous  tenons  compte  de  la  sagesse  detes  mots  d 'encouragement. 

Tu  nous  exhortes  a comprendre  lefoin  d'odeur, 

La  plume  et  letam-tam 

Les  remedes  de  I 'esprit  que  nous  devons  transmettre, 

Aux  generations  a venir. 

(Traduction  libredepoemes  tires  deCounciis  of  Encouragement,  d’Albert  Dumont.  Cites  avec  I a permission  del 'auteur) 
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Vos  equipes:  departements 
des  communications,  de  la  recherche 

etdu  bureau  executif 


M ikeDeGagne,  Directeur  general 


Linda  Cote,  Adjointea  la 
Direction  generate 


Deborah  Recollet, 

A gente  administrative 


Gauchea  droit:  Gail  Valaskakis  (D  irectricedu  Departement  de  recherche),  Jackie  Brennan  (Adjointea  la 
Direction  de  recherche),  Carolyn  M cDonald  (Contrat).  Absent:  Roberta  Grey  eyes  (A  gente  de  recherche) 
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Kanatiio  (Allen  Gabriel),  Directeur 
des  communications 


M arilyn  M civ  or,  A djointeau  Directeur 
des  communications 


Kyle  Fletcher,  Webmaster 


G iselle  R obelin,  A gente  de  communication 


WayneK.  Spear,  A gent  de  communication 
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La  violence  faiteaux  enfants  en  milieu  institutionnel  au  Canada 


Par  Ronda  Bessner 
COMMISSION  DU  DROIT  DU  CANADA 

LES 

LepensionnatdeShubenacadie,  en  Nouvelle-Ecosse,  pour  les  autochtones 

PENSIONNATS 


L'etablissement : Le  pensionnat  de  Shubenacadie  pour  les  autochtones  etait  dirige  par 
I'Eglisecatholique.  On  yaccueillait  des  enfants  ages  d'a  peine  sixans. 

Les  actes  de  violence : 

Violence  physique : 

Des  eleves  ont  ete  mis  en  isolement  parce  qu'il  parlaient  micmac  et  ont  eteenfermes  dans 
des  placards  en  guise  de  punition.  Les  freres  et  soeurs  qui  couchaient  ensemble  parce 
qu'ils  s'ennuyaient  etaient  battus.  On  pouvait  punir  les  enfants  qui  souffraient 
d'enuresie,  ce  qui  etait  frequent  au  pensionnat  de  Shubenacadie,  en  les  battant  de 
man i ere  excessive  ou  en  leshumiliant  publiquement.  On  les  privait  aussi  de  nourriture. 
La  discipline  etait  souvent  appliquee  defagon  arbitraire.  Par  exemple,  une  eleve  aurait 
ete  privee  de  nourriture  pendant  deux  jours  parce  qu'elle  avait  place  par  megarde  les 
peluresdes  pommes  deterre qu'elle  preparait  pour  un  repasdans  un  bidon  de  lait.  Les 
pretres  et  les  religieuses  avaient  generalement  de  la  nourriture  de  bonne  qualite  tandis 
que  les  eleves  mangeaient  des  patates  pourries  et  de  la  viande  ranee.  La  nuit,  les  enfants 
avaient  souvent  f raid  parce  qu'ils  n'avaient  pasassez  decouvertures.  Les  plusmaltraites 
etaient  lesorphelinset  ceuxdont  la  fami  I lehabitait  a une  grande  distance  du  pensionnat. 
Quand  les  parents  de  I'eleve  pouvait  venir  de  la  reserve  a pied  pour  le  visiter,  I'eleve 
risquait  moins  d'etre  maltraite. 

Violence  psychologique : 

Les  enfants  n'etaient  pas  autorises  a parler  leur  langue  maternelle,  le  micmac.  I Is  rece- 
vaient  un  numero  d'identite  et  devaient  porter  des  vetements  semblables  a ceux  de 
detenus.  On  leur  rasait  latetepour  les  punir.  Les  gargons  et  les  fill  es  etaient  separeset  les 
freres  et  soeurs  n'avaient  la  permission  dese  parler  qu'a  Noel.  Les  eleves  devaient  observ- 
er pendant  qu'un  ou  plusieurs  pretres  ou  religieuses  administraient  une  correction  avec 
une  laniere  a leurs  freres  et  soeurs  ou  a d'autres  pensionnaires  de  I'ecole.  Knockwood 
ecrit  qu'il  y avait  une  atmosphere  de  crainte  de  I'inconnu,  de  I'imprevu  et  de  la  realite 
qu'on  pouvait  etre  le  suivant.  Les  religieuses  detestaient  les  enfants  et  loin  d'etre  des 
exemples  de  I'indulgence  et  de  I 'amour  Chretiens,  el  les  etaient  des  objets  de  terreur. 

Denonciation  : 

Les  enfants  qui  se  plaignaient  des  conditions  regnant  au  pensionnat  etaient  battus  par  un 
pretre.  Etant  donne  qu'il  etait  interdit  d'ecrire  des  lettres,  il  etait  extremement  difficile 
d'informer  des  gens  de  I'exterieur  des  mauvais  traitements. 

Leseffets : 

Le  fait  de  separer  de  force  les  freres  et  soeurs  a eu  une  incidence  sur  leurs  relations  pen- 
dant toute  leur  vie.  Quelques  eleves  ont  eu  les  pieds  deformes  parce  qu'ils  portaient  des 
chaussurestrop  petites. 

Sources : 

Knockwood,  Isabelle.  Out  of  theDepths:  The  Experiences  of  M i'kmaw  Children  at  thelndian 
Residential  School  at  Shubenacadie  Nova  Scotia,  Lockeport,  Nouvelle-Ecosse,  Roseway 
Publishing,  1992 

Eggertson,  Laura.  " Pressure  Mounts  Over  Abuse  Cases  ",  article  publie  dans  le  Toronto 
Star  lelOjuin  1998,  A2. 

PENSIONNATS  POUR  AUTOCHTONES  DE  NOUVELLE-ECOSSE 

Le  centre  de  formation  pour  gargons  de  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse  (actuellement  connu  sous 
le  nom  de  centre  de  formation  pour  adolescents  de  Shelburne) 

L'etablissement : L'etablissement  pour  gargons  de  la  N ouvelle-Ecosse,  situe  a Shelburne, 
etait  un  internat  finance  par  le  gouvernement  de  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse.  L'etablissement  a 
d'abord  releve  du  ministere  de  I'Aide  sociale  publique,  puis  ensuite,  du  ministere  des 
Services  communautaires.  En  1994,  la  responsabi I ite  a ete  transferee  au  ministere  de  la 
Justice. 

Les  enfants  etaient  envoyes  au  centre  de  formation  pour  gargons  de  la  N ouvelle-Ecosse 
pour  des  periodes  d'uneduree  indefinieconformement  a la  Lo/  sur  les  jeunes  delinquants. 
Les  infractions  pour  lesquel les  i Is  etaient  internes  variaient  de  I'indocilitea  I'ecole  buis 


sonniereen  passant  par  les  infractions  relatives  au  vol.  Les  pensionnaires  etaient  agesde 
7 a 16  ans. 

Le  personnel  : Le  personnel  n'avait  pas  la  formation  voulue. 

Politique  relativea  la  discipline  eta  la  denonciation  decasd'abus : Jusqu'en  1978,  aucun 
texte  de  loi  n'interdisait  expressement  d'utiliser  la  force  physique  pour  assurer  son 
autorite  sur  les  eleves.  Selon  lesurveillantdel'ecolede  Shelburne,  jusqu'a  I'adoption,  en 
1976, dela  loi  sur  les  services  a l'enfance(C/i//dren'sSan//ces  A ct),  il  n 'etait  pas  necessaire 
dedeclarer  les  mauvais  traitements  ou  autres  genres  d'abus  infligesauxelevesa  I'agence 
de  protection  de  I'enfancede  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse. 

Les  actes  de  violence  : Lejugeen  chef  Stratton  condut,  dans  le  rapport  depose  a la  suite 
del'enqueteindependantequ'il  a meneen  1995 sur  lasituation  desecolesdel950a  1970, 
que  des  actes  de  violence  physique  et  sexuel  I e etaient  commis  defagon  systematique.  A 
I'enquete,  plus  de  60  anciens  eleves  ont  decrit  les  actes  de  violence  auxquels  ils  avaient 
ete  soumis.  Deux  cent  cinq  cas  de  violence  physique  et  103  cas  de  violence  sexuelle  ont 
ete  signal  es. 

Les  auteurs  des  actes  de  violence : Plusieurs  membresdu  personnel  de  I'ecoleet  un  con- 
seiller  en  particulier,  Patrick  Macdougall,  etaient  responsables  des  actes  de  violence.  Ces 
personnes  occupaient  des  postes  de  confiance  a I'ecole  de  Shelburne. 

Denonciation  : D'anciens  pensionnaires  de  l'etablissement  ont  declare  s'etre  frequem- 
ment  plaints  au  directeur  des  etudes  de  I'ecole.  On  ne  les  a pas  crus  et  on  leur  a ordonne 
decesser  defairedefausses accusations.  Selon  le  Rapport  Stratton,  lepersonnel  del'etab- 
lissement  de  Shelburne  et  les  agents  du  ministere  des  Services  communautaires  savaient 
tous  qu'il  s'y  commettait  des  actes  de  violence.  Le  juge  Stratton  mentionne  que  les  his- 
toiressur  les  penchants  sexuels  de  M.  MacDougall  circulaient  dans  I'ecole  et  au  bureau 
principal  du  Ministere  a Halifax.  Des  plaintes  d'actes  de  violence  physique  ont  ete 
portees  a I'attention  de  la  direction  de  l'etablissement  et  du  ministere  des  Services  com- 
munautaires. 

Leseffets  dela  denonciation  : Ni  la  haute  direction  de  l'etablissement  de  Shelburne  ni  le 
ministere  provincial  qui  en  a ete  responsable  jusqu'en  1975  n'ont  pris  de  mesures.  En 
1975,  ledirecteur  des  etudes  de  I'ecolea  signalea  son  superieur,  le  directeur  des  services 
de  protection  speciaux  du  ministere  des  Services  communautaires  que  Patrick 
Macdougall  avait  porte  attei nte  a la  pudeur  d'un  eleve  et  lui  avait  infligedes  mauvais 
traitements.  La  mane  annee,  M.  MacDougall  etait  mute  de  I'ecole  de  Shelburne  a un 
autre  etablissement  pour  enfants,  le  centre  de  formation  pour  enfants  de  Sydney  ou  on 
lui  confiait  le  posted  egardien  denuit.  Le  centre  deformation  de  Sydney  a ete  etabli  en 
1969  pour  le  soin  des  enfants  aux  prises  avec  de  grandes  diffi cultes  mentales.  Selon  le 
ministeredes  Services  communautaires,  on  n'a  pas  licencieM . MacDougall  en  1975  parce 
qu'on  craignait  qu'il  se  suicide.  Le  surveillant  du  centre  de  formation  de  Sydney  lui  a 
interdit  d'aller  aux  endroits  servant  aux  enfants  de  l'etablissement.  Son  salai re  etait  iden- 
tiquea  celui  qu'il  recevait  lorsqu'il  faisait  partiedu  personnel  du  centre  deformation  de 
Shelburne  et  etait  paye  e meme  les  ressources  allouees  a cet  etablissement  par  le  gou- 
vernement de  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse.  M . MacDougall  a pris  sa  retraiteen  1983. 

Les  effetssur  les  victimes  : Quelques-unesdes  victimesdes  actes  de  violence  commis  au 
centre  de  Shelburne  sont  devenues  toxi comanes  et  alcooliques,  ont  fait  des  tentatives  de 
suicide  et  font  des  cauchemars  periodiquement.  D'anciens  eleves  sont  sous  les  soi  ns  d'un 
psychiatre.  Beaucoup  d'entreeux  sont  incapablesd'occuper  un  emploi  conti nu  et  ont  de 
la  difficulty  dans  leurs  relations  avec  les  femmes.  Certains  d'entreeux  eprouvent  des  dif- 
fi cultes  sur  le  plan  physique  et  plusieurs  portent  des  cicatrices  permanentes  causees  par 
les  mauvais  traitements  dont  ils  ont  ete  victimes  pendant  la  peri  ode  de  leurs  etudes  a I'e- 
cole pour  gargons  de  Shelburne. 

Lecentredeformation  pour  fi  I les  dela  Nouvelle-Ecosse  (aussi  connu  sous  le  nom  de  pen- 
sionnat de  la  Nouvelle  Ecosse) 

L'etablissement : Le  centre  deformation  pour  filles  de  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse  relevait  de  la 
Section  de  la  protection  de  I'enfancedu  ministere  de  I'Aide  sociale  publique,  plustard 
connu  sous  le  nom  de  ministere  des  Services  communautaires.  Les  pensionnaires  y 
etaient  envoyees  conformement  a la  loi  sur  la  protection  de  I'enfance  ( Child  Welfare  Act), 
en  tant  qu'enfants  ayant  besoin  de  protection,  ou  pour  avoir  contrevenu  a la  Loi  sur  les 
jeunes  delinquants.  Commedans  lecas  de  I'ecole  pour  gargons  de  Shelburne,  bon  nombre 
des  eleves  y ont  ete  envoyees  parce  qu'elles  avaient  fait  I'ecole  buissonniere,  certaines 
parce  qu'el les  etaient  indociles  et  d'autres  parce  qu'elles  avaient  etedeclarees  coupables 
d'infractions  relatives  au  vol.  La  moitiedes  pensionnaires  etaient  de  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse, 
les  autres  etant  du  Nouveau-Brunswick  et  de  I'Ne-du-Prince-Edouard.  A pres  la  promul- 
gation dela  Loi  sur  les  jeunes  contrevenants  en  1984,  le  Nouveau-Brunswick  a etabli  sespro- 
pres  etabli ssements  pour  les  adolescents  condamnes  pour  des  infractions  criminelles. 

Le  personnel  : Selon  les  conclusions  de  I'enquete  Stratton,  le  personnel  n'avait  pas  la  for- 
mation voulue  pour  s'occuper  efficacement  des  eleves  qui  lui  etaient  confiees.  George  C. 
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C.  Moss,  un  desconseillersqui  aetecondamneau  criminel 
pour  attentat  a la  pudeur  en  1992  pour  des  actes  commis  a 
i'ecole  et  qui  a aussi  ete  poursuivi  au  civil  par  huit  eleves 
avait  anterieu  rement  travai  I le  dans  le  domai  ne  de  la  vente 
avant  d'occuper  le  poste  de  conseiller  a I'ecole  de  la 
Nouvelle-Ecosse.  Douglas  Hollett  avait  travaille  comme 
conducteurd 'autobus avant  d'obtenir  un  emploi  a I'ecole. 

Les  victimes  et  les  actes  de  violence  : Neuf  anciennes  pen- 
sionnaires  de  I'ecole  pour  filles  de  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse  ont 
temoigne  a I'enquete  Stratton  qu'elles  avaient  ete  victimes 
de  violence  physique  et  sexuelle.  Les  filles  etaient  agees  de 
13  a 16 ans  a I'epoque  ou  celas'est  produit.  Les  actes  de  vio- 
lence sexuelle  comprennent  des  relations  sexuelles,  des  rela- 
tions sexuelles  orales  et  anales,  des  caresses  et  des  baisers. 

Les  auteurs  des  actes  de  violence  : Les  conseillers  et  con- 
seilleres  de  I'ecole  etaient  tous  responsables  des  actes  de 
violence sexuel I eet  physique.  Deux  conseillers,  GeorgeC. 
M osset  Douglas G.  Hollett,  ontetementionnesa  plusieurs 
reprises.  Ledirecteurdel'etablissementaaussi  etedesigne 
en  tant  que  responsable  des  sevices  infliges  aux  pension- 
nai  res. 

Denonciations : Les  eleves  ont  denonce  les  mauvais  traite- 
ments  au  personnel,  mais  elles  ont  ete  discreditees.  Des 
membres  du  personnel  ont  aussi  constate  le  comporte- 
ment  contraire  au  code  professionnel  de  certains  de  leurs 
collegues.  Par  exemple,  ils  ont  ete  temoins  des  actes  de 
violence physiqueetsexuellecommispar  M . Mosssur  des 
fi  I les  de  I 'etabl  issement. 

En  1977,  une  des  victimes  s'est  plainte  de  la  conduite  de 
M.  Moss  au  directeur  des  etudes  adjoint  de  I'ecole  pour 
filles  de  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse.  Encore  une  fois,  en  1979,  le 
directeur  des  etudes  de  I'ecole  a ete  saisi  d'une  plainte  au 
sujet  du  comportement  de  M . M oss,  cette  fois  par  la  mere 
d'une  eleve.  Son  enfant  s' etait  sauveede  I'ecole. 

Effets  de  la  denonciation  des  actes  de  violence  : La  haute 
administration  de  I'ecole,  et  principalement  le  directeur 
des  etudes  et  le  directeur  des  etudes  adjoint,  etaient  au 
courant  de  la  tendance  de  M . M oss  a se  comporter  d'une 
fagon  contraire  au  code  d'ethique  avec  les  pensionnaires. 
Ils  lui  en  ont  parle  a plusieurs  occasions,  mais  son  com- 
portement ne  s'est  pas  ameliore.  En  1977,  ils  etaient  tous 
les  deux  au  courant  du  fait  qu'une  pensionnaire  avait 
allegueavoir  ete  victimed'actes  de  violence  sexuelle  com- 
mis par  M . Moss.  I Is  ont  confronts  M . Moss  avec  I'accusa- 
tion.  Celui-ci  nia  lesfaitset  la  haute  administration  neprit 
aucune  autre  mesure.  Le  directeur  des  etudes  et  son 
adjoint  n'ont  pas  mene  d'enquete  interne,  ils  n'ont  pas 
mentionne  la  plainte  a leurs  superieurs  du  ministere  des 
Services communautai reset  ils  n'ont  pas  informe  la  police 
des  allegations.  Lejuge  Stratton  conclut  que  les  autorites 
ont  fait  preu  ve  de  negl  igence  en  ne  reagissant  pas  defagon 
positivea  la  plainte  en  1977.  II  a appris  que  la  direction  de 
I 'etabl  issement  etait  au  courant  de  la  conduite  incon- 
venante  de  M.  Moss  avant  d'etre  saisies  de  la  plainte.  II 
declare  dans  son  rapport  que  les  autorites  ont  neglige  de 
prendre  des  mesures,  cequi  a permisa  M . Moss  d'agir  de 
man i ere  infame. 

Unefoisquelameredel'eleveeut porte plainteen  1979,  le 
directeur  a encore  une  fois  confronts  M.  Moss,  qui  a 
reconnu  que  I'accusation  etait  bien  fondee.  Mane  si  le 
d i recteu  rasignaleles  actes  au  mi  n i stere  des  Services  com- 
munautaires  de  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse,  il  n'y  a pas  eu  d'en- 
queteinterne.  Les  actes  ont  aussi  etesignalesa  la  police.  Le 
juge  Stratton  declare  que  sur  reception  de  la  deuxieme 
plainte  d'inconduitecontreM.  Mossen  1979,  les  autorites 
de  I'ecole  et  les  personnes  qui  etaient  au  courant  de  la 
plainte  au  bureau  principal  du  M inistereauraientdu  pren- 
dre plus  rapidement  et  de  fagon  plus  decisive  la  decision 
detenir  uneenqueteou  dedemander  a la  policedelefaire 
au  lieu  desecontenter  d'accepter  la  demission  de  Moss  et 
defermer  le  dossier. 


Lejuge  Stratton  I ai sse  entend re  qu e I e d i recteu r d es  etu  d es 
et  son  adjoint  pourraient  avoir  tente  de  dissimuler  la 
plainte  afin  d'eviter  une  enquete  plus  poussee.  En  1985, 
Moss  travai  I lait  dans  une  autre  section  du  ministere  des 
Services  communautai  res. 

Effets  des  actes  de  violence  sur  les  victimes  : Les  victimes 
des  actes  de  violence  ont  mentionne  parmi  les  effets  un 
etat  de  stress  post-traumatique,  des  tentatives  de  suicide, 
la  pharmacodependance  et  I'alcoolodependance,  le 
manque  de  confiance  en  d'autres  personnes,  les  dysfonc- 
tions  sexuelles  et  I'incapacite  de  soutenir  des  relations 
avec  les  hommes.  Quelques-unes  des  anciennes  pension- 
naires sont  sous  les  soins  de  psychologues  et  de  psychia- 
tres. 

Le  centre  de  formation  pour  adolescents  de  la  N ouvelle- 
Ecosse 

L'etabl  issement : Le  centre  deformation  pour  adolescents 
de  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse,  etabl i en  1927,  etait  un  internat 
provincial  pour  les  enfants  souffrant  de  difficult^  men- 
tales  legeres  ou  moyennes  qui  etait  gere  par  le  ministere 
des  Services  communautai  res.  L'ecole  accueillait  tant  des 
gargons  que  des  filles. 

Le  personnel  : Le  personnel  n'avaitni  la  formation  ni  les 
competences  voulues  pour  s'occuper  des  eleves  du  centre 
deformation  pour  adolescents  de  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse. 

Les  auteurs  des  actes  de  violence  : Les  actes  ont  ete  com- 
mis par  le  personnel  du  centre,  des  personnes  en  situation 
de  confiance. 

Les  actes  de  violence  et  les  victimes  : Les  actes  englobent 
la  violence  sexuelle,  physiqueet  morale.  II  nes'agissaitpas 
d'actes  isoles,  mais  plutot  d'actes  qui  se  produisaient  de 
fagon  constante.  Les  victimes  etaient  des  pensionnaires 
tant  de  sexe  masculin  que  feminin  de  I 'etabl  issement. 
Nous  reproduisonsci-dessous  la  description  dequelques- 
uns  des  actes  dont  il  est  question  dans  le  Rapport  Stratton 


Une  pensionnaire,  placee  au  centre  de  I 'age  de  10  ans  a 
I'age  de  18  ans,  a ete  victime  d'actes  de  violence  sexuelle 
commis  par  des  membres  du  personnel.  Les  actes  com- 
prennent I 'introduction  des  doigts  dans  le  vagin  et  les 
attouchements  aux  seins.  Le  personnel  a en  outre  donne 
des  corrections  avec  une  I an  i ere  a cette  eleve  sous  pretexte 
qu'elle  simulait  ses  crises  d'epilepsie. 

Un  pensionnaire,  qui  estresteau  centre  del 'age  dedix  ans 
a I'age  de  16  ans,  etait  constamment  frappe  a coups  de 
pied  par  un  membre  du  personnel.  Les  mauvais  traite- 
ments  lui  ont  laisse  des  marques  au  dos,  aux  fesses  et  aux 
jambes.  L'eleve  a vu  un  conseiller  de  I 'etabl  issement  don- 
ner  un  coup  de  genou  dans  I'estomac  d'un  autre  pension- 
naire. Cet  employe  a aussi  maltraite  d'autres  eleves. 

Une  pensionnaire,  placee  au  centre  de  1959  a 1961,  a ete 
maltraitee  par  deux  membres  du  personnel.  El  le  a ete 
placee  dans  une  cellule  d'isolement  et  frappee  a la  figure 
et  a la  tete.  On  lui  a administre  une  correction  avec  une 
laniereetellea  ete  priveedenourriture.  Ellea  etetemoin 
de  plusieurs  cas  de  violence  physique  et  psychologique, 
tels  que  des  enfants  I igotes  sur  leur  chaise. 

Une  pensionnaire,  placee  au  centre  de  formation  pour 
adolescents  de  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse  de  I'age  de  13  ans  a 
I'age  de  17  ans,  a ete  soumise  a des  sevices  et  a des  actes 
de  violence  morale  par  des  employes.  Un  employe  de  la 
cuisine  lui  donnait  constamment  des  coups  de  pied  et  un 
membre  du  personnel  I 'a  frappee  tenement  viol emment 
avec  une  courroie  qu'elle  avait  des  ampoules  aux  mains. 


La  denonciation  et  ses  effets  : Un  pensionnaire  s'est  plaint 
d'etre battu  defagon  excessivea  un  membredu  personnel. 
Les  mauvais  traitements  se  sont  poursuivis  jusqu'a  ce 
qu'un  membre  desa  famille  porte  plainte.  L'etabl  issement 
n'a  jamais  consigne  la  plainte  ni  les  actes  de  violence.  Un 
autre  pensionnai  re  a revele  au  d i recteur  des  etudes  adjoi  nt 
qu'un  cadre  superieur  I'avait  frappe.  Aucune  mesure  n'a 
ete  prise  par  les  gens  de  I 'etabl  issement. 

La  victimede  sexe  feminin  dont  on  a caresse  les  seins  (voir 
le  paragraphe  a)  ci-dessus)  a signale  I'incident  a un  cadre 
superieur.  On  n'a  trouve  aucune  mention  de  la  plainte 
dans  les  dossiers  de  I 'etabl  issement  et  aucune  mesure  n'a 
ete  prise  pour  regler  le  probleme. 

Le  membre  du  personnel  responsable  d'avoir  cause  des 
ampoules  aux  mains  de  la  pensionnaire  (voir  le  para- 
graphed) ci-dessus)  a ete  mis  a pied. 

Selon  le  Rapport  Stratton,  il  existait  une  conspiration  du 
silence  au  centre  de  formation  pour  adolescents  de  la 
Nouvelle-Ecosse.  Le  personnel  et  I 'ad  mini  strati  on  necroy- 
aient  pas  les  plaintesdes  pensionnaires  et  ne  prenaient  pas 
de  mesures  pour  verifier  les  allegations  qu'ils  pensaient 
comporter  un  elementdeveracite.  Les  personnes  occupant 
des  postes  de  confiance  fermaient  les  yeux  sur  le  prob- 
leme, faisaient  la  sourde  oreille  et  choisissaient  de  ne  pas 
s'impliquer  eux-memes  ou  leurs  collegues. 

Effets  des  actes  de  violence  sur  les  victimes : Les  effets  sur 
les  victimes  comprennent  les  tentatives  de  suicide,  la 
devalorisation,  les  problemes  d'ordre  physique  et  I'inca- 
pacitedeconserver  un  emploi. 
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L 'histoire  de  I 'arbre  sacre 


UN  RETOUR  VERS 


une  place,  non  pas  a 
proximite  de  la 
nature  mais  en  son 


LE  BIEN-ETRE 

Pour  tous  les  etres  humains 
de  notre  terre,  le  Createur  a 
pi  ante  un  arbre  sacre,  sous 
lequel  ils  peuvent  tous  se 
rassembler.  Dans  cet  endroit 
de  refuge,  tous  peuvent  trou- 
ver  la  guerison,  la  force,  la 
sagesse  et  la  securite.  Les 
racines  de  cet  arbre  s'eten- 
dent  dans  le  corps  profond 
de  notre  mere  la  terre.  Ses 


sein». 

A Passamaquoddy, 
William  Neptune, 
qui  a fait  de  grandes 
et  belles  choses  pour 
son  peuple,  est  reste 
comme  tous  les 
Neptunes,  un  paien, 
travail  I ant  a 

redonner  vie  aux 
viei lies  coutumes.  II 
amisau  defi  la  dom- 
ination des  pretres 
qui  venait  en  leur 


branches  se  dressent  vers 

notre  pere  led  el  comme  des  bras  en  priere  Les  fruits 

de  I'arbre  sont  toutes  les  bonnes  choses  que  le 

Createur  a donnees  aux  humains.  (I’amour,  I’altru- 

isme,  la  justice,  le  respect,  lagenerosite,  la  sagesse  et 

I’humilite). 

II  est  important  pour  nous 
de  ne  pas  mourir  sans  avoir 
de  passe.  Le  passe  parle  de 
qui  noussommes,  il  nousdit 
pourquoi  le  Createur  nous  a 
fait  venir  en  ce  monde  et  ou 
nous  devons  alter. 


LES  ENSEIGNEMENTS 

II  est  important  pour  nous  de  ne  pas  mourir  sans 
avoir  de  passe.  Le  passe  parle  de  qui  nous  sommes, 
il  nous  dit  pourquoi  le  Createur  nous  a fait  venir  en 
ce  monde  et  ou  nous  devons  aller.  Nous  sommes 
"Waloostoookwiyik;  (Le  peuple  de  I’aurore)  le  peu- 
ple de  la  belle  riviere. 

La  terre  et  la  riviere  ont  pris  soin  de  nous.  El  le  nous 
a offert  toutes  les  choses  qu'un  paradis  possede.  Les 
Waloostookwiyik  y vivaient  heureux  et  complete- 
ment  satisfaits,  car  i Is  avai ent  tout  ce  dont  ils  avaient 
besoin  pourvivre.  N os  croyances,  notre  comprehen- 
sion decequesignifiait  pour  nous  I 'arbre  sacre  del  a 
vie  etaient  au  coeur  des  liens  que  nous  avions  avec  la 
terre,  le  grand  cycle  de  I'harmonie  de  la  terre  et  a 
celledu  Createur.  Parce  que  nous  etionsd’un  naturel 
facile  a vivreetquenousetionsenclinsa  la  reflexion 
avant  de  nous  prononcer,  les  nouveaux  venus  sur 
notre  continent  nous  ont  juge  comme  des  creatures 
vivant  dans  «un  etat  de  passiviteet  de  manque  d’i  ni- 
tiative  general ». 


declarant  : «une  dose 
modeste  de  votre  religion  n'est  pas  un  mal,  mais  nous  ne 
pouvons  pas  en  faire  un  code  de  vie,  mais  les  indiens  peu- 
vent vivreselon  leur  proprerdigion». 

Tous  les  liens  qui  nous  unissent  a I’universont  leur 
origine  dans  nos  croyances.  N ous  crayons  que,  sans 
le  soleil,  sans  la  I une,  notre  existence  sur  cette  terre 
serait  impossible.  Toutes  les  choses  qui  ont  le  pou- 
voi  r du  mouvement  possedent  ce  que  nous  appel  ons 
la  vie  et  possedent  aussi  des  dimensions  materiel  les 
et  spi rituel les.  Les  pouvoirs  qu’ils  possedent  sont 
inexplicables  mais  ils  sont  ressentis,  c'est  tout.  La 
connaissance  de  ces  choses,  qui  appartiennent  au 
grand  mystere  universel  (un  seul  Createur),  est  con- 
tenue  dans  le  mot  Mun’do'uk  (diversite  des  choses 
crees/  manifestoes) 

Tappan  Adney  expliqueen  grand  detail  les  mesures 
extremes  que  les  chefs  d’egl  ises  ont  pris  pour  chang- 
er le  concept  que  nous  avions  du  monde,  et  ceci  au 
nom  de  la  civilisation.  «Des  missionnaires  cathotiques 
ont  cherche  un  mot  qui  exprimait  le  concept  d'un  dieu 
unique.  Ils  ont  ainsi  invente /'expression  Kitchi-M  un’l’to 


Les  A ines  nous  disent  que  la  viede  I'arbre  protege  la 
vie  des  gens.  S’ilss'en  eloignaient  trap  ou  s’ilscher- 
chaient  a le  detruire,  un  sentiment  de  grand  des- 
espoir  les  envahirait.  Le  coeur  d’un  grand  nombre 
d'entre  eux  se  dessecherait  et  la  confusion  regnerait 
dans  leur  esprit.  Leurs  reves  cesseraient  et  ils  n’ob- 
tiendraient  plus  de  visions.  Ils  commenceraient  a se 
disputer  entre  eux,  et  deviendraient  incapables  de 
dire  la  verite  ou  d'etre  honnetes  les  uns  envers  les 
autres.  Petit  a petit,  ils  oublieraient  comment  vivre 
sur  leurs  terres.  Leurs  vies  seraient  remplies  de 
colere  et  de  tristesse.  Petit  a petit  le  poison  se 
repandrait  en  eux  et  dans  tout  ce  qu'ils  viendraient  a 
toucher.  Nos  ancetres,  qui  sont  partis  avant  nous, 
nous  ont  dit  comment  ces  choses  arriveraient.  M ais 
ils  nous  dit  aussi  que  I'arbre,  lu,  ne  mourrait  jamais; 
et,  aussi  longtemps  que  I’arbre  vivra,  les  humains 
vivront.  Ilsnousontditquelejourviendraitou  nous 
nous  reveillerions  de  notre  long  sommeil  et  ou  nous 
nous  mettrions  a la  recherche  de  I’arbre  sacre. 

Les  dons  que  le  createur  leur  avait  donnes  ont  ete 
voles  aux  peuples  autochtones,  et  le  poison  s’ est 
repandu  dans  I’arbre  sacre  de  la  vie.  Le  temps  est 
venu  de  reveiller  le  geant  endormi  et  de  I’ecouter 
rugir.  Car  il  a ete  predit  que  I'arbre  de  vie  ne  mour- 
ra  jamais,  etqu’aussi  longtemps  qu'i I vivra,  les  peu- 
ples vivront  aussi,  car  toutes  les  choses  sont  liees 
entre  elles.  Pour  comprendre  la  vie  d’aujourd’hui, 
les  jeunes  generations  ont  besoin  d 'entendre  les  rec- 
its  de  ce  qui  est  arrive  dans  le  passe.  Ils  pourront 
alors  clairement  discerner  la  route  qui  mene  a 
I’avenir. 


E.  Tappin  Adney  a tres  souvent  voyage  le  long  de  la 
riviere  St.  John.  II  a ecrit  des  articles  dans  lesquels  i I 
citaitcequelesAinesd’alorslui  avaientdit.  II  a ecrit, 
de  leur  part,  des  lettres  au  gouvernement  et  a con- 
signepar  ecrit  les  choses  qu'il  apprenaitau  coursde 
ses  voyages.  Void  ce  qu’il  a ecrit  dans  ses  memoi res 

«Leur  disposition  raciale  est  caracterisee  par  la 
douceur,  a moins  d’etre  provoques  par  des  outrages 
insupportables.  Les  peuples  des  regions  de  I 'Est 
n’ont  pas  de  systeme  de  caste  ecclesiastique.  Ils 
avaient  des  chefs,  et  leur  position  reposait  sur  lefait 
que  ces  peuples  croient  en  la  force  de  I’esprit.  Ces 
peuples  possedaient  naturellement  ce  pouvoir  ou 
pouvaient  I’acquerir  ou  I’augmenter  par  la  connais- 
sance de  choses  que  nous  rejetons  parce  que  nous  les 
considerons  comme  des  superstitions  paiennes. 
Chaque  homme  et  femme  possedaient  ces  formules 
magiques  et  done  chaque  autochtone  se  sentait 
maitre  de  sa  situation  et  de  sa  vie». 

Adney  ajoute  «Les  concepts  Chretiens  etaient  incon- 
nus,  bien  que  ces  peuples  possedent  un  tres  bon 
code  moral.  Un  autochtone,  chaque  fois  qu’i  I parlait 
de  religion,  se  I evait  et  setenait  debout.  II  nes’age- 
nouillait  pas  et  ne  s'humiliait  pas,  ni  devant  ses 
chefs,  ni  en  presence  de  Kci-Mundoak  (Grand 
Mystere),  origine  des  forces  de  I’univers.  Lorsqu’il 
eprouvait  le  besoin  de  prier,  il  allait  d’abord  se  puri- 
fier dans  une  suerie.  II  concluait  ensuite  un  traite 
avec  les  esprits  du  soleil.  Ne  voulait  pas  que  son 
gestesoit  ingrat,  il  sacrifiait  alors  un  article  qui  avait 
pour  lui  une  reelle  valeur.  L' autochtone  qui  n’a  pas 
ete  touche  par  la  civilisation  occupait  et  avec  respect 


(Grand Esprit)  afin  detraduirelemot  dieu  et remplacer  le 
mot  M un'do'uk,  qu’ils  avaient  traduit  par  «les  et  les 
M alecites,  tandis  queleM  un 7 ’to;  signifieLegrand E sprit 
(un  seul  dieu)  pour  nos  cousins  du  N ord,  les  Ojibway». 


IV 


Photo:  Richard  Erdoes 


Les  M un’do’uk  etaient  les  forces  creatrices  de  tout 
mouvement,  et  d’actions  de  toute  sorte,  y compris 
I 'action  de  I’esprit  d 'intelligence  duquel  depend  la 
vie  physique.  Ce  mystere  sous  forme  humaine  s'ap- 
pelait  Med’ew'ul’in  (le  transformateur).  Ces 
hommes  et  femmes,  - mysteres  sous  forme  physique 
-exergaient  une  grande  influence  parmi  les  humains. 
Ces  leaders  spirituels  n’etaient  pas  designes  offi- 
ciellement  et  n'etaient  pas  des  chefs  hereditaires,  ils 
n’etaient  pas  non  plus  soumis  a la  sanction  del 'opin- 
ion publique.* 


Le  premier  pas 
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En  fevrier  1995,  la  Commission  royale  sur  les  pejples 
autochtonesa  rendu  public  son  rapport  special  sur  le  sui- 
cide. Durant  172 jours  (repartis sur  plusieurs  anney)  d'au- 
diences  publiques  qui  se  sont  tenues  dans  92  collectivity 
d'un  bout  a I'autre  du  Canada,  les  commissaires  ont^ 
appris  que  le  suicide  etait  I'un  des  plus  urgents  prob-^ 
lemes  auquel  font  face  les  collectivites  autochtones.  A 
De  plus,  en  1993,  la  Commission  a tenu  deux  con-  A 
sultations  speciales  sur  la  prevention  du  suicided 
avec  des  organisations  national es  representant  lesl 
autochtones,  a savoir  I'Assemblee  des  premieres^ 
nations,  la  Native  Women's  Association  of  Canada,’ 
leConseil  national  des  autochtones  du  Canada  (main-^ 
tenant  le  Congres  des  peuples  autochtones),  les  Inuit’ 
Tapirisatdu  Canada,  la  Pauktuutit  (association  defemmes 
inuit)  et  Ralliement  national  des  Metis. 

L'AMPLEUR  DU  PROBLEME 

Dans  son  rapport,  la  Commission  signaleque  I'utilisation 
des  donnees  existantes  pose  plusieurs  probl  ernes  puisque, 
pour  diverses  raisons,  celles-ci  ne  revelent  pas  I'ampleur 
reelle  du  probleme.  En  effet,  les  statistiques  recueillies 
concernent  principalement  les  Indiens  inscrits  et  les  Inuit 
qui  vivent  dans  lesTerritoires  du  Nord-Ouest  et  excluent 
les  Indiens  non  inscrits,  les  Metis  et  les  Inuit  qui  habitent 
ailleursau  pays.  De  pi  us,  dans  certains  cas,  il  peutetredif- 
ficilede  determiner  si  le  suicide  est  la  cause  du  deces;  on 
estime  que  jusqu'a  25  p.  100  des  morts  accidentelles  chez 
les  autochtones  sont  en  fait  des  suicides  non  declares. 

Bien  queletaux  reel  de  suicide  soit  sans  doute  plus  eleve 
que  ne  I'indiquent  les  chiffres  disponibles,  la  Commission 
estime  que  le  taux  de  suicide  chez  les  autochtones,  dans 
touslesgroupesd'age,  est  environ  troisfois  plus  eleve  que 
dans  la  population  non  autochtone.  Ellefixeletauxdesui- 
cidechez  les  Indiens  inscrits  et  chez  les  Inuit  a respective- 
ment  3,3  fois  et  3,9  fois  la  moyenne  nationale. 

Ce  sont  chez  les  adolescents  et  les  jeunes  adultes  que  les 
risques  sont  les  plus  eleves.  Les  cas  de  suicide  chez  les 
jeunes  autochtones  de  10  a 19  ans  sont  cinq  a six  fois  plus 
nombreux  que  chez  les  non-autochtones  du  meme  age;  c'est 
toutefois  entre  20  et  29  ans  que  I'on  constate  le  taux  le  plus 
elevedesuicidechez  les  autochtones  et  les  non-autochtones. 

LES  FACTEURS  DETERMINANTS 

Dans  son  rapport,  la  Commission  repartit  les  principaux 
facteurs  de  risque  associe  au  suicide  en  quatre  grandes 
categories  : les  facteurs  psychobiologiques,  lecontextesit- 
uationnel,  les  facteurs  socio-economiques  et  les  tensions 
d'ordre  culturel.  Elle  estime  que  ces  tensions  sont  partic- 
ulierement  graves  chez  les  autochtones. 

Bien  que  la  presence  de  troubles  mentaux  ou  de  maladies 
mentales  associy  au  suicide  (comme  la  depression,  I'anx- 
iete  et  la  schizophrenic)  soit  moins  documentee  chez  les 
autochtones  que  dans  d'autres  groupes,  le  ressentiment 
serait,  d'apres  les  responsables  des  services  de  sante  com- 
munautaire,  un  probleme  psychologique  repandu  dans 
ces  collectivites. 

Le  contexte  situationnel  semble  etre  plus  determinant. 
L'eclatement  de  la  famille  par  suite  de  I'internat  force  des 
enfants  dans  des  pensionnats,  del 'adoption  ou  de  longues 
per i od es  d ' hosp i tal  i sati  on  d ans  d es  etabl  i ssements  si  tu es  a 
vol  d'avion  pour  le  traitement  de  maladies  chroniques 
comme  la  tuberculose  font  partie  des  facteurs  qui  con- 
tribuent  au  suicide.  A cela  s'ajoute  une  consommation 
accrued'alcool  etde  drogues  comme  pal  I iatif  a ladetresse. 
Des  etudes  portant  sur  des  autochtones  qui  se  sont  sui- 
cides ont  revele  que  pres  de  90  p.  100  des  victimes  avaient 
de  I'alcool  dans  le  sang.  On  indique  aussi  les  lesions 
cerebral  es  ou  les  psychoses  paranoTaques  resultant  de  I 'in- 
halation chronique  de  sol  vants  sont  une  cause  i mportante 
desuicidechez  les  jeunes. 

Les  facteurs  socio-economiques,  tels  que  I 'extreme  pau- 
vrete,  une  faible  scolarisation,  des  possibility  d'emploi 
limitees,  le  pietre  etat  des  logements  et  des  installations 
sanitairesetlamauvaisequalitedel'eau  touchentun  nom- 
breanormalement  el  eve  d 'autochtones.  Les  person  nes  qui 
vivent  dans  de  telly  conditions  sont  beaucoup  plus  sus- 
cepti  bl  y que  d 'autry  d 'eprou  ver  dy  senti  ments  de  desar- 
roi  et  dedesypoir  qui  risquentdely  mener  au  suicide. 
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Ly  tensions  d'ordre  culturel  designent  la  perte  de  confi- 
ancedansla  manieredecomprendrela  vieet  dans  le  mode 
deviequi  ont  ete  enseignes  dans  une  culture  en  parti  cul  i- 
er.  Ellyseproduisentlorsquel'ensembledy  rapports,  dy 
connaissancy,  dy  languy,  dy  institutions  socialy,  dy 
croyancy,  dy  valeurs  et  dy  regly  moraly  qui  unit  un 
peuple  et  lui  confere  son  identite  collective  et  son  senti- 
ment d'appartenance  se  trouve  bouleverse.  Le  fait  que  ly 
autochtony  aient  ete  depossedes  de  leurs  terry,  aient 
perdu  lecontrolesur  leurs  conditionsdevie,  aientvu  leurs 
croyancy  et  leur  vie  spirituelle  aneantis  et  leurs  institu- 
tions socialy  et  politiquy  affaibliy  ainsi  que  la  discrimi- 
nation raci  al  e dont  i I s sont  victi  my  ont  gravement  entame 
leur  confiance  et  contribuent  a ly  predisposer  au  suicide, 
a I 'automutilation  et  a d'autry  formy  d'autodestruction. 

LA  PREVENTION  DU  SUICIDE  : CERTAINES  INITIA- 
TIVES COM  MUNAUTA  IRES 

En  plus  dy  temoignagy  faisant  etat  du  desypoir  provo- 
que  par  le  suicide,  la  Commission  a entendu  dy 
temoignagy  decrivant  dy  initiativy  de  prevention  du 
suicide  motivey  par  une  volonte  individuel le,  commu- 
nautaire et  regionalede  changer  ly  chosy.  Chaque  initia- 
tive yt  unique.  Certainy  visent  directement  a prevenir  le 
suicide  et  d'autry  s'attaquent  plus  generalement  aux 
causy  et  aux  consequency  d'un  comportement  violent  et 
autodestructeur.  Dans  le  rapport,  la  Commission  decritsix 
initiativy  de  ce  genre,  soit  celly  prisy  par  la  reserve  de 
Wikwemikong  de  I 'Tie  Manitoulin,  sur  le  lac  Huron,  en 
Ontario;  par  la  reserve  de  Big  Cove,  au  Nouveau- 
Brunswick;  dans  I'ensemble  dy  Territoiry  du  Nord- 
Ouest;  dans  ly  ruy  du  secteur  nord  de  Winnipeg,  au 
Manitoba;  a Canim  Lake  en  plein  coeur  de  la  Colombie- 
Britannique;  et  dans  ly  collectivity  faisant  partie  du 
Conseil  tribal  de  Meadow  Lake,  dans  le  nord-ouest  de  la 
Saskatchewan. 

Ly  initiativy  prisy  par  la  ryerve  de  Wikwemikong 
remontent  au  milieu  dy  anney  70  lorsque  sept  suicidy 
onteu  lieu  dansun  petit  secteur  de  la  col  lectivite.  Par  suite 
d'une  enquete  et  d'une  etude  concernant  ly  evenements, 
il  a ete  decide  de  financer  deux  organismy  de  servicy 
locaux.  Rainbow  Lodge,  connu  maintenantsouslenomde 
Ngwaagan  Gamig  Recovery  Centre,  yt  un  centre  non 
medical  de  traitement  et  de  prevention  de  I'alcoolisme  et 
dy  toxicomaniy  et  le  Wikwemikong  Counselling  Service, 
rebaptisedepuis  Nadmadwin  Mental  Health  Clinic,  yt  un 
service  de  soutien  independant  en  sante  mentale.  La 
presence  de  cy  servicy  conjuguee  a une  sensibilisation 
publique,  une  ryponsabilisation  collective  et  un 
developpement  communautaire  accrus  ont  contribue  a 
favoriser  la  stabilite  psychologique  que  connait  a I'heure 
actuelle  la  col  lectivite. 

En  1992,  sept  suicidy  et  75  tentativy  de  suicide  ont  eu 
lieu  a Big  Cove.  A la  suite  d'une  enquete  du  coroner,  il  a 
eterecommandedecontroler  plusseverement  I'alcool  et  la 
drogue,  de  creer  dy  emplois,  d'offrir  dy  servicy  perma- 
nents de  sante  mentale  dans  ly  reservy  et  de  favoriser 
I'acces  a I'autonomie  gouvernementale.  Ly  intervenants 
locaux  ont  entrepris  une  consultation  collective  afin  de 
determiner  le  genre  de  collectivite  que  pourrait  devenir 
Big  Cove  si  chacun  faisait  sa  part  pour  I'ameliorer.  Ce 
groupe  a preconise  que  I'on  mise  davantage  sur  ly 
valeurs  traditionnelly  ly  rituels  et  ly  ceremoniy  de 
guerison  autochtony  pour  remedier  aux  problemy  sous- 
jacents  d e I 'eel  atement  d e I a fami  1 1 e et  d e I a col  I ecti  vi  te.  O n 
a done  tenu  un  rassemblement  d'une  semaine  faisant 


appel  auxrysourcy  delaspiritualitemicmaque,  du  chris- 
tianisme  et  de  la  psychotherapie  occidentale,  et  au  cours 
duquel  la  collectivite  a pleure  sy  disparus  et  amorce  un 
procysus  de  guerison.  Lors  d'une  derniere  seance  de 
^partage,  on  aformuledy  recommandations  sur  tout  un 
eventail  de  quytions  depuis  ly  ryponsabilites  de  la 
^collectivite  jusqu'au  racisme  en  dehors  de  cette 
mane  col  lectivite. 

lEn  1989,  un  debat  a I'assemblee  legislative  dy 
PTerritoiry  du  Nord-Ouytsur  le  suicide  parmi  ly 
’autochtony  a abouti  a la  nomination  d'un  coordon- 
rnateur  charge  d'elaborer  une  strategie  globale  et  a la 
^rnise  en  oeuvre  d'un  programme  de  prevention  du  sui- 
cide. En  1990,  un  forum  populaire  a Rankin  Inlet  a 
declenche  une  serie  de  sept  forums  regionaux  reunissant 
plus  de  300  personny  eta  I'issuedyquels  il  a ete  recom- 
mande  que  tous  ly  ministery  territoriaux  contribuent  a 
renforcer  ly  familly  et  ly  collectivites  et  que  dy 
rysourcy  soient  affectey  aux  initiativy  communau- 
tairy.  La  necysite  de  mettre  sur  pied  un  programme  de 
formation  sur  I'ensemble  du  territoire  a entraine  I 'etab- 
lissement  d'un  partenariat  entre  le  gouvernement  dy 
Territoiry  du  Nord-Ouest,  I'Association  canadienne  pour 
la  sante  mentaleet  la  Muttart  Foundation,  d'Edmonton.  Le 
programme  d'etudy  en  prevention  du  suicide  qui  en  yt 
resulte  forme  ceux  et  celly  qui  travaillent  pry  dy  gens 
dans  leur  collectivite  — conseillers  en  desintoxi  cation, 
representants  en  sante  communautaire,  travailleusy  dy 
refugy  pour  femmy  — afin  qu'ils  fassent  profiter  ly 
autry  de  leurs  competency. 

Dans  ly  ruy  du  secteur  nord  de  Winnipeg,  la  Patrouille 
du  clan  del'ours,  uneforce  benevole,  s'emploiea  proteger 
ly  membry  vulnerably  de  cette  collectivite  autochtone 
urbaine  contre  la  violence  et  I 'exploitation.  Dy  preoccu- 
pations quant  a la  securite  urbaine  avaient  ete  soulevey  a 
i'occasion  de  I'assemblee  annuel ledyjeuny  autochtony 
en  1991,  preoccupations  auxquelly  a donne  suite  le  Ma 
Mawi  Chi  Itata  Centre,  un  service  autochtone  d'aide 
socialea  I'enfanceeta  la  famille.  La  patroui I lese compose 
debenevolyqui  regoi vent  environ  20  heury  deformation 
en  premiers  soi ns,  en  myury  de  securite  eten  resolution 
de  conflits.  Elle  s'occupe  dy  femmy  et  dy  enfants  qui 
sont  harceles  dans  la  rue,  dy  cas  d'intoxication  et  de  sur- 
d ose,  d e vi  ol  ence  fami  I i al  e et  d e menacy  d e su  i ci  d e. 

A Canim  Lake,  au  milieu  dy  anney  70,  on  a tente  de 
remedier  aux  problemy  que  connaissait  la  collectivite  en 
s'attaquanta  I'alcoolisme  qui  y sevissait.  Par  suite  decy 
mesury,  I'alcoolisme  a presque  totalement  disparu.  Mais 
devant  la  persistance  dy  problemy,  ly  dirigeants  de  la 
collectivite  ont  entrepris  d'en  determiner  ly  causy  pro- 
fondy  et  ont  decouvert  ly  abus  qui  avaient  cours  dans  la 
collectivite.  Ms  ont  constate  que  ly  auteurs  de  cy  abus 
avaient  eux-memy  ete  victi  my  d'agrysions  physiquy  et 
sexuelly  au  pensionnat  St.  Joseph,  ou  ils  avaient  ete 
interny  de  force  de  6 a 16  ans.  Pour  combattre  I 'alcoolisme 
et  ly  sequel  ly  de  cy  abus,  on  a fait,  entre  autry,  appel  a 
la  therapie,  aux  ceremoniy  traditionnelly  et  aux  pro- 
grammy  de  traitement  bases  sur  ly  modely  de  justice 
propry  aux  Shuswaps. 

Au  milieu  dy  anney  80,  le  Conseil  tribal  de  Meadow 
Lake  a constate  que  ly  enfants  de  sy  reservy  etaient 
prives  d'un  milieu  propice  a leur  developpement  et  d'un 
sentiment  d'appartenance culturelle,  tant  sur  le  plan  de  la 
languequesurcelui  dy  traditions.  Par  ailleurs,  lyadulty 
de  cy  collectivity  n'avaient  personne  pour  garder  leurs 
enfants  lorsqu'ils  devaient  quitter  leur  milieu  pour  suivre 
dy  cours  ou  un  programme  dedyintoxication.  A pry  dy 
moisde  discussion,  un  plan  de  programme  de  garde  com- 
munautaire a ete  elabore,  axe  sur  la  culture,  ly  traditions 
et  ly  valeurs  dy  premiery  nations  et  fonctionnant 
d'apry  ly  normy  d'education  et  desoins  ly  pluselevey 
au  pays.  Gracea  un  partenariat  avec  la  School  of  Child  and 
Youth  Carede  I'Universitede  Victoria,  un  programme  de 
cours  a ete  elabore,  axe  sur  ly  byoinset  ly  priority  de  la 
collectivite.  Ly  installations  de  formation  et  la  garderie 
sont  situey  dans  le  Wakayos  Child  Care  Education 
Centre.  On  y favoriseun  plus  grand  interetenvers  lebien- 
etre  dy  enfants  et  dy  fami  I ly. 

voir  la  pagesuivante 
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OBSTACLES  ET  SOLUTIONS 

La  Commission  reconnait  que  certains  des  obstacles  au  changement  existent  au  sein 
memedes  collectivity.  Ellefait  remarquer  que  certains  dirigeants  communautaires  s'in- 
terysentplussouvent  au  developpementeconomiqueeta  I'autonomiegouvernementale 
qu'aux  problemes  sociaux,  que  ly  evenements  et  ly  facteurs  de  risque  lies  au  suicide 
constituent  des  sujets  de  honte  que  I 'on  s'efforcededissimuler,  que  les  adultes  n'arrivent 
pas  a servir  de  modely  auxjeuny  et  quely  conflitset  ly  rival ites  dans  ly  collectivity 
empechent  une  action  concertee.  Cependant,  elle  constate  egalement  que  le  controle  par 
dy  non-autochtony  dy  programmy  et  dy  rysourcy  a donne  tres  peu  de  resultats  en 
matiere  de  prevention  a long  terme  et  s'est  traduit  par  une  absence  de  coordination  dy 
interventions d'urgence,  uneabsencedepolitiqueglobaleetnationaleen  matieredesante 
mentale,  I'inegalited'acces  aux  programmy  etaux  rysourcy  de  la  confusion  engendree 
par  la  multiplicite  dy  sourcy  de  financement  et  une  insuffisance  dy  rysourcy  docu- 
mentairy  et  dy  programmy  deformation. 

Dans  le  cadre  d'action  que  propose  la  Commission,  cette  derniere  ryommande,  pour 
I 'ensemble  du  Canada,  une  demarche  comportanttroisniveauxd'intyvention,  axeesur 
la  col  lectivite.  Cette  demarche  comprend  la  misesur  pied  deservicy  d 'aided  irecteen  cas 
de  suicide,  la  promotion  dela  prevention  globalepar  ledeveloppementcommunautaire 
et  un  appui  a I'autodetermination,  a I'autosuffisance,  a la  guerison  et  a la  reconciliation. 
Elles'appuiesur  sept  elements  : la  revitalisation  culturelleetspirituelle,  le  ryserrement 
dy  liens  familiaux  et  communautairy  I'attention  prioritaire  aux  enfants  et  aux  jeuny 
I'approcheholistique,  la  participation  collective,  le  partenariatet  la  prise  en  charge  par  la 
col  lectivite. 

La  Commission  a de  plus  precise  cytai ns  objectifs,  entreautry  I'etablissement  d'un  cal- 
endrier  etale  sur  dix  ans  pour  atteindre  ly  objectifs  premiers  de  la  campagne  pancanadi- 
enne  de  prevention  du  suicide  et  de  I 'automutilation  chez  ly  autochtony.  D'ici  1997, 
chaque  col  lectiviteautochtonedevra  compty  au  moins  unepersonne-rysourcequi  sache 
depister  ly  intentions  suicidairy  intervenir  au  byoin  et  soutenir  ly  prochy  dy  vic- 
timy.  D'ici  1998,  chaque  col  lectivite  devra  disposer  d'unepersonne-rysource  special  isee 
en  developpement  communautaire.  Un  forum  national  sur  la  prevention  du  suicide  chez 
ly  autochtony  devra  se  tenir  la  premiere  annee  de  la  campagne,  puis  tous  ly  trois  ans 
par  la  suitejusqu'a  la  dixieme  annee  de  la  campagne. 

CONCLUSION 


Photo:  D ave  Teltier,  le  coordinateur  charge  del 'entree  des  donnees  a la  FAD  G,  examine  I'une  des 
soumissions  repues  pour  la  date-limitedu  25  aout2000.  N otre processus  detraitement  des  soumis- 
slons  commence  avec  son  equipe,  qui  entre  les  donnees  de  chaque  proposition  de  projA. 


Lorsqu'il  a ete  rendu  public,  le  rapport  dela  Commission  royalead'une  part  ete  critique 
parcequ'il  preconisedy  solutions  tradition  nelly  qui  freineraient  la  modynisation  dy 
collectivity  autochtony  et  d'autre  part  ete  louange  parce  qu'il  tache  de  s'attaquer  a un 
problemecomplexeet  d'acheminer  ly  collectivity  vers  la  santeet  le  bien-etrea  tous  ly 
niveaux.  Un  commissairea  indique  ne  pouvoir  souscrire  a la  politique  general e precon- 
i see  dans  le  rapport  tout  en  insistant  sur  la  necysitede  prendre  dy  mesury  appropriey 
dans  ly  collectivity  aux  prisy  avy  un  problemede  suicide.  Dans  I 'ensemble,  le  rapport 
presente  une  demarche  d'ensemble  a un  probleme  qui  inquiete  de  plus  en  plus  ly  col- 
lectivity 
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Les  pens  ion  nats  en 
Canada 


• Colombie  Britannique 


Pensionnat  Indien  d’Alberni  (Pensionnat  Indien 
de  Port  Alberni  );  Port  Alberni;  ouvert  en  1920; 
fermeen  1973 

Pensionnat  A housaht  Indian;  Ahousaht;  ouvert  en 
1901;  ferme  en  1950 

Pensionnat  indien  All  Hallows  Indian;  Yale; 
ouvert  en  1884;  ferme  en  1920 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Christie  (Nouveau  pension- 
nat indien  de  Christie;  Pensionnat  indienKakawis 
);  Tofi  no  (M  eares  I si  and);  ouvert  en  1900;  ferme  en 
1973;  nouvelle  ecole  construiteen  1974;  fermeeen 
1983 

Couvent  catholique  de  Cowichan;  Cowichan; 
ouvert  en  1863;  Date  defermeture  inconnue 

Externat  de  Friendly  Cove;  Yuquot;  ouvert  en 
1930;  ferme  en  1964 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Greenville  pour  gargons; 
Naas  River;  ouvert  enl863;  Date  de  fermeture 
inconnue 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Kamloops  (Pensionnat  indi- 
en de  St.  Louis  ; Academie  St.  Anne;  Kamloops; 
ouvert  en  1890;  ferme  en  1978 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Kitimaat  (Ecole  Elizabeth 
Long  pour  les  filles;  Kitimaat;  ouvert  en  1883; 
Date  de  fermeture  inconnue 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Kootenay  (Pensionnat  indi- 
en de  St.  Eugene's  ; Pensionnat  indien  de  St. 
Mary's);  Cranbrook;  ouvert  en  1898;  ferme  en 
1970 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Kuper  Island;  Chemainus; 
ouvert  en  1890;  ferme  en  1975 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Lejac;  Fraser  Lake;  ouvert 
en910;  nouvel  edifice  construit  en  1922;  fermeen 
1976 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Lower  Post ; Lower  Post; 
ouvert  en  1940;  ferme  en  1975 

Institut  methodiste  de  Coqualeetza  Institute; 
Chilliwack;  ouvert  en  1886;  fermeen  1937;  devint 
plustard  I'hopital  de  Coqualeetza 


Remarque:  Les  termes  «Pensionnats»  et  «M  aison»  ont 
souvent  ete  utilises  pour  decrire  les  institutions  con- 
struites  avant  1923. 


Ecole  methodiste  pour  les  filles  de  Port  Simpson; 
Port  Simpson;  ouverte en  1863;  fermee  en  1950 

Pensionnat  indien  presbyterien  de  Coqualeetza; 
Chilliwack;  ouvert  en  1861;  fermeen  1940 

Pensionnat  indien  catholique  romain  de  Coqualeetza; 
Chilliwack;  ouvert  en  1890;  fermeen  1941 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Sechelt;  Sechelt;  ouvert  en 
1912;  ferme  en  1975 

Pensionnat  indien  deSquamish  (Pensionnat  indi- 
en de  St.  Francis;  Pensionnat  indien  de  St.  Paul); 
N orth  Vancouver;  ouvert  en  1898;  ferme  en  1959 

Pensionnat  indien  deSt.  George  (Pensionnat  indi- 
en deLytton  Indian);  Lytton;  ouvert  en  1901;  nou- 
vel le  ecole  constrruiteen  1928;  fermee  en  1979 

Pensionnat  indien  deSt.  Mary;  Mission;  ouvert  en 
1861;  ferme  en  1984 

Pensionnat  indien  de  St.  Michael  (Pensionnat 
indien  d’Alert  Bay);  Alert  Bay;  ouvert  en  1929; 
fermeen  1975 

Pensionnat  indien  Thomas  Crosby;  Port  Simpson; 
ouvert  en  1879;  ferme  en  1950 

Couvent  catholique deVictori a;  Victoria;  ouvert  en 
1863;  closing  date  unknown 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Williams  Lake  (Pensionnat 
indien  de  Williams  ; Pensionnat  indien  de 
Caribou;  Mission  St.  Joseph);  Williams  Lake; 
ouvert  en  1890;  ferme  en  1981 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Yale;  Yale;  ouvert  en  1900; 
Date  de  fermeture  i nconnue 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Yuquot;  Yuquot;  ouvert  en 
1901;  ferme  en  1913 


• Alberta 


Pensionnat  indien  d'Assumption  (Pensionnat 
indien  de  H ay  Lakes);  H ay  Lakes;  ouvert  en  1953; 
fermeen  1965 


Pensionnat  indien  de  Blue  Quill  (Pensionnat  de 
Lac  la  Biche;  Hospice  de  St.  Joseph);  Lac  la  Biche; 
ouvert  en  1962;  relocalise  a Brocket  en  1898 
(Pensionnat  indien  du  Sacrecoeur;  Saddle 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Lake);  dernier  demenage- 
ment  a St.  Paul  en  1931  (Pensionnat  St.  Paul’s);  en 
1970,  devient  la  premiere  ecole  au  Canada  admin- 
istree  par  des  autochtones 

Couventdu  HolyAngels(Pensionnatindien  deHoly 
Angels;  Pensionnat  indien  deOur  Lady  of  Victoria); 
Fort  Chipewyan;  ouvert  en  1902;  fermeen  1974 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Crowfoot;  Cluny;  ouvert  en 
1909;  ferme  en  1968 

Ecole  industrielle  de  Dunbow  (Ecole  industrielle 
de  St.  Joseph;  Ecole  industrielle  de  High  River); 
H igh  River;  ouverte  en  1888;  fermee  en  1939 

Ecole industrielled’Edmonton;  St.  Albert;  ouverte 
en  1919;  fermee  en  1960 

Pensionnat  indien  d'Ermineskin;  Hobbema; 
ouvert  en  1916;  ferme  en  1973 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Fort  Smith  (Breyant  Hall); 
Fort  Smith;  ouvert  en  1955;  ferme  en  1970 

Pensionnat  indien  de  I'lmmaculee  Conception 
(Pensionnat  indien  de  Blood;  Pensionnat  indien 
St.  Mary;  Stand-Off;  ouvert  en  1884;  nouvel  le 
ecole  construite  en  1911  a Cardston;  ecole  de 
Stand-Off  fermee  en  1926;  Ecole  de  Cardston  loca- 
tion fermeeen  1975 

Orphelinat  McDougall  et  Pensionnat  indien 
(Pensionnat  indien  deMorley);  Morley; 
ouvert  en  1886;  ferme  en  1949 

Pensionnat  de  Old  Sun  (Pensionnat  de  North 
Camp;  Pensionnat  de  White  Eagle;  Pensionnat 
indien  de  Short  Robe);  Gleichen;  ouvert  en  1894; 
fermeen  1912; 

Nouvel  edifice  construit  en  1929;  fermeen  1971 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Peigan  (MaisonVictoria 
J ubilee);  Brocket;  ouvert  en  1892;  ferme  en  1965 

Ecole  industri ell ede  Red  Deer;  Red  Deer;  ouverte 
enl889;  fermeeen  1944 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Sarcee;  Calgary;  ouvert  en 
1894;  ferme  en  1930 


Pensionnat  indien  Metlakatla;  Metlakatla;  ouvert 
en  1891;  fermeen  1962;  Anglican  et  Methodiste 


Pensionnat  indien  de  Shubenacadie-Archives  de 
la  maison-merede  Mount  St.  Vincent 


Pensionnat  indien  de  St.  Albert;  St.  Albert;  ouvert 
en  1941;  ferme  en  1948 
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Pensionnat  indien  de  St.  Andrew;  Whitefish  Lake; 
ouvert  en  1895;  ferme  en  1950 

Pensionnat  indien  deSt.  Barnabas;  Sarcee;  ouvert 
enl899;  nouvelleecoleconstruiteen  1912;  fermee 
en  1922 

Pensionnat  indien  de  St.  Bernard  (Pensionnat 
indien  de  Grouard);  Grouard;  ouvert  en  1939; 
ferme  en  1962 

Pensionnat  indien  de  St.  Bruno  (Pensionnat  indi- 
en dejoussard);  Joussard;  ouvert  en  1913;  ferme 
en  1969 

Pensionnat  indien  deSt.  Cyprian;  Brocket;  ouvert 
enl900;  nouvelle  ecole  construite  en  1926;  ferme 
en  1962 

Pensionnat  indien  de  St.  Frangois  Xavier;  Calais; 
ouvert  en  1890;  ferme  en  1961 

Pensionnat  indien  de  St.  Henri  (Pensionnat  indien 
de  Fort  Vermilion);  Fort  Vermilion;  ouvert  en 
1900;  ferme  en  1968 

Pensionnat  indien  de  St.  John's  (Pensionnat  indi- 
en de  Wabasca);  Wabasca;  ouvert  en  1895;  nou- 
velle ecole  construite  en  1949;  fermee  en  1966 

Pensionnat  indien  de  St.  Martin;  Wabasca;  ouvert 
en  1901;  ferme  en  1973 

Pensionnat  indien  deSt.  Paul  Des  Metis;  St.  Paul; 
ouvert  en  1898;  ferme  en  1905 

Pensionnat  indien  deSt.  Paul;  Cardston;  ouvert  en 
1900;  ferme  en  1972 

Pensionnat  indien  de  St.  Peter  (Pensionnat  indien 
Lesser  Slave  Lake);  Lesser  Slave  Lake;  ouvert  en 
1900;  ferme  en  1932 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Sturgeon  Lake  Indian; 
Sturgeon  Lake;  ouvert  en  1907;  ferme  en  1957 

Pensionnat  indien  deYouville;  Edmonton;  ouvert 
en  1892;  ferme  en  1948 


• Saskatchewan 


Ecole  industrielle  de  Battleford;  Battleford; 
ouverte  en  1883;  fermee  en  1943 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Beauval;  Beauval;  ouvert 
enl895;  ferme  en  1983;  maintenant  I e Centred 'ed- 
ucation Beauval  du  Conseil  tribal  deMeadow  Lake 

Pensionnat  indien  deCowesses  (Pensionnat  indi- 
en de  Marieval)  Marieval;  ouvert  en  1936;  ferme 
en  1975 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Crowstand;  Kamsack; 
ouvert  en  1888;  ferme  en  1913 

Pensionnat  indien  de  St.  Michael  (Pensionnat 
indien  deDuck  Lake);  Duck  Lake;  ouvert  en  1892; 
ferme  en  1964 

College  Emmanuel;  PrinceAlbert;  ouvert  en  1865; 
ferme  en  1923 

Pensionnat  indien  de  File  Hills  (Ecole  de  Hills 
Colony);  Okanese  Reserve;  ouvert  en  1889;  ferme 
en  1949 


Pensionnat  indien  de  Gordon;  Punnichy;  ouvert 
enl889;  nouvelleecoleconstruiteen  1911,  brulee 
en  1929;  fermee  en  1975 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Guy;  Sturgeon  Landing; 
ouvert  en  1926;  ferme  en  1964 

Pensionnat  indien  d’lle-a-la-Crosse;  lle-a-la-Crosse; 
ouvert  en  1878;  Datedefermeture  inconnue 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Lake  La  Ronge;  La  Ronge; 
ouvert  enl914;  nouvelle  ecole  construite  en  1920; 
fermee  en  1947 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Muscowequan;  Lestock; 
ouvert  en  1932;  ferme  en  1981 

Pensionnat  indien  de  PrinceAlbert  (Pensionnat 
indien  deAll  Saints;  Pensionnat  indien  de  St. 
Albans);  Prince  Albert;  All  Saintset  St.  Albans 
ouvert  en  1865;  amal  games  en  1951;  fermes  en 

1964 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Qu'Appelle  (Pensionnat 
indien  de  Fort  Qu'Appelle;  Lebret  Indian 
Residential  School);  Lebret;  ouvert  en  1884; 
detruit  par  un  incendieen  1908;  ferme  en  1969 

Pensionnat  indien  Regina;  Regina;  ouvert  en  1890; 
closing  date  unknown 

Pensionnat  indien  Round  Lake;  Whitewood; 
ouvert  en  1886;  ferme  en  1950 
Catholique  indien  d’Onion  Lake);  Onion  Lake; 
ouvert  en  1891;  ferme  en  1968 

Pensionnat  indien  de  St.  Barnabas  (Pensionnat 
indien  d’Onion);  Onion  Lake;  ouvert  enl893; 
ecole  detruite  par  un  incendieen  1943;  fermee  en 
1951 

Pensionnat  indien  de  St.  Phillips  (Externat  de 
Keeseekoose);  Kamsack;  ouvert  en  1899;  ferme  en 

1965 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Thunderchild  (Pensionnat 
indien  de  Del  mas);  Del  mas;  ouvert  en  1933;  ecole 
detruite  par  un  incendie  provoque  par  les  etudi- 
ants  en  1948 


• Manitoba 


Pensionnat  indien  d’Assiniboia;  Winnipeg;  ouvert 
en  1957;  ferme  en  1973 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Birtle  Indian;  Birtle;  ouvert 
en  1889;  ferme  en  1975 


Ecole  industriellede  Brandon;  Brandon;  ouvert  en 
1892;  est  devenue  un  pensionnat  en  1923;  ferme 
en  1975 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Cross  Lake  (Pensionnat 
indien  catholique  romain  de  Norway  House); 
Cross  Lake;  ouvert  en  1915;  ferme  en  1942 

Pensionnat  indien  d’Elkhorn  (Pensionnat  indien 
de  Washakada);  Elkhorn;  ouvert  en  1888;  ferme  en 
1919  la  compagnie  ferroviaire  Canadian  Pacific  a 
achete  I e terrain  ou  I'ecoleetait  construite.  L'ecole 
a de  nouveau  ouvert  ses  portes  1925;  ferme  en 
1949 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Fort  Alexander;  Fort 


Alexander;  ouvert  en  1906;  ferme  en  1970 

Pensionnat  indien  deGuy  H ill;  The  Pas;  ouvert  en 
1955;  ferme  en  1974 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Lake  St.  Martin;  Fisher 
River;  ouvert  en  1874;  nouvelleecoleconstruiteen 
1948;  fermee  en  1963 

Pensionnat  indien  de  MacKay;  The  Pas;  ouvert  en 
1915;  ferme  en  1933;  reouverte  a Dauphin  en  1955; 
ferme  en  1980 

Pensionnat  indien  methodistede  Norway  House; 
N orway  H ouse;  ouvert  en  1900;  ferme  en  1974 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Pine  Creek  (Pensionnat 
indien  de  Camperville);  Camperville;  ouvert  en 
1891;  ferme  en  1971 

Pensionnat  indien  methodiste  de  Portage  la 
Prairie;  Portage  la  Prairie;  ouvert  en  1896;  ferme 
en  1975 

Pensionnat  indien  presbyterien  de  Portage; 
Portage  la  Prairie;  ouvert  en  1895;  ferme  en  1950 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Sandy  Bay;  Sandy  Bay  First 
N ation;  ouvert  en  1905;  ferme  en  1970 

Ecole  industrielle  de  St.  Boniface;  St.  Boniface; 
ouvert  en  1891;  ferme  en  1909 

Ecole  industrielle  de  St.  Paul  ( Ecole  industrielle 
de  St.  Rupert’s  Land);  Selkirk  County;  ouvert  en 
1886;  ferme  en  1906 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Waterhen;  Waterhen; 
ouvert  en  1890;  ferme  en  1900 


• Ontario 


Pensionnat  indien  d’Albany  (Pensionnat  indien 
de  Fort  Albany  );  Fort  Albany;  ouverte  en  1912; 
fermee  en  1963 

Ecole  industrielle  d’Alexandra  pour  les  filles; 
Toronto;  ouverte  en  1897;  Date  de  fermeture 
inconnue 

Ecole  i ndustri  el  le;  A Idervi  lie;  ouverte  en  1838;  fer- 
mee en  1966;  en  partenariat  avec  le  Pensionnat 
indien  de  Mount  Elgin 

Ecole  Bishop  Horden  (Pensionnat  indien  de 
Moose  Factory;  Pensionnat  indien  Moose  Fort); 
M oose  Factory;  ouverte  en  1907;  fermee  en  1963 

Pensionnat  indien  Cecilia  Jeffrey  ol;  Kenora; 
ouvert  en  1900;  ferme  en  1966 

Pensionnat  indien  deChapleau  (Pensionnat  indi- 
en de  Saint  John);  Chapleau;  ouvert  en  1907; 
ferme  en  1950 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Fort  Frances  (Pensionnat 
indien  de  St.  Margaret);  Fort  Frances;  ouvert  en 
1902;  ferme  en  1974 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Kenora;  Kenora;  ouvert  en 
1949;  ferme  en  1963 

Pensionnat  indien  de  McIntosh;  Kenora;  ouvert 
en  1924;  ferme  en  1969 
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Institut  Mohawk,  Pensionnat  indien  (Mohawk 
ecole  d’apprentissage  manuel;  Pensionnat  indien 
de  Mush  Hole);  Brantford;  ouvert  en  1850;  ferme 
en  1969 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Mount  Elgin;  Muncey 
Town;  ouvert  en  1848;  ferme  en  1948;  En  parte- 
nariat  avec  Alnwick 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Singwauk  (Ecole  de 
Wawanosh  School  pour  lesfilles;  Singwauk  Hall); 
Garden  River;  Detruite  par  incendie  six  jours 
apres  son  ouverture  le  23  septembre  1873;  deme- 
nagee  a Sault  Ste  Marie  en  1873;  Ecole  de 
Wawanosh  School  pour  les  filles  ouverte  a Sarnia 
en  1877;  Singwauk  et  Wawanosh  s’amalgame 
pour  pour  former  une  plus  grande  ecole  a Sault 
Ste  Marie  en  1934;  fermeeen  in  1971;  Siteactuel  de 
I'universited'Algoma 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Sioux  Lookout  (Externat  de 
Pelican  Lake);  Sioux  Lookout;  ouvert  en  1911; 
ferme  en  1973 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Spanish;  Spanish;  ouvert  en 
1883;  ferme  en  1965 

Pensionnat  indien  de  St.  Anne  ; Fort  Albany; 
ouvert  en  1936;  ferme  en  1964 

Pensionnat  indien  deSt.  Joseph  (Pensionnat  indi- 
en de  Fort  William);  Fort  William;  ouvert  en  1936; 
ferme  en  1964 

Pensionnat  indien  de  St.  M ary  ; Kenora;  ouvert  en 
1894;  ferme  en  1962 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Wikwemikong  (Externat  de 
Wikwmikong;  Ecole  d’apprentissage  manuel  de 
Wikwemikong);  Manitowaning;  Externat  ouvert 
enl840;  devient  un  pensionnat  en  1879;  ferme  en 
in  1963 


• Quebec 


Pensionnat  indien  d'Amos  (Pensionnat  indien  de 
St.  M arc  );  A mos;  ouvert  en  1948;  ferme  en  1965 

Pensionnat  anglican  de  Fort  George  (Pensionnat 
indien  de  St.  Phillip);  Fort  George;  ouvert  en  1934; 
ferme  en  1979 

Pensionnat  indien  catholiquede  Fort  George;  Fort 
George;  ouvert  en  1936;  ferme  en  1952 

Pensionnat  indien  de  La  Tuque;  La  Tuque;  ouvert 
en  1962;  ferme  en  1980 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Pointe  Bleue;  Pointe  Bleue; 
ouvert  en  1956;  ferme  en  1965 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Sept-lles;  Sept-lles;  ouvert 
en  1952;  ferme  en  1967 


• Nouvelle-Ecosse 


Pensionnat  indien  de  Shubenacadie;  Shuben- 
acadie;  ouvert  en  1922;  ferme  en  1968;  pemiere  et 
unique  pensionnat  etabli  en  Nouvelle-Ecosse. 


• Yukon 

Pensionnat  indien  anglican  d’Aklavik 
(Pensionnat  indien  All  Saints);  Shingle  Point; 
ouvert  en  1927;  surpeuplee,  cette  ecole  demenage 
a Aklavik  en  1934 

Pensionnat  indien  de  I’eglise  baptiste  (Pensionnat 
indien  du  Yukon);  Whitehorse;  ouvert  en  1900; 
ferme  en  1968 

Pensionnat  indien  deCarcross  (Pensionnat  indien 
de  Chooutla;  Pensionnat  indien  de  Caribou 
Crossing  chool;  Pensionnat  de  Forty  Mile); 
Ouverte  sous  le  nom  de  Pensionnat  indien  de 
Forty  Mile  Indian  Residential  School  a Forty  Mile 
(nord  de  Dawson)en  1891;  Demenage  a Carcross 
en  1910;  ferme  en  1969 

Pensionnat  indien  de  St.  Paul  (St.  Paul's  Hall); 
Dawson;  ouvert  en  1920;  ferme  en  1943 

Yukon  H all;  Whitehorse;  ouvert  en  1956;  ferme  en 
1965;  residences  pour  les  garponsfrequentant  I ’ex- 
ternat 


• TNO 


Pensionnat  indien  anglican  d’Aklavik 
(Pensionnat  indien  All  Saints);  Aklavik.  Situe 
auparavant  a;  ouvert  en  1936;  ferme  en  1959 

Pensionnat  indien  catholique  d’Aklavik 
(Pensionnat  indien  d’lnuvik);  Aklavik;  ouvert  en 
1925;  ferme  en  1952;  Stringer  Hall  et  G roll  ier  Hall 
(nom  des  residences ) 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Fort  McPherson;  Fort 
McPherson;  ouvert  en  1898;  ferme  en  1970; 
Fleming  Hall  (nom  de  la  residence);  non-denomi- 
nationel 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Fort  Providence  ol 
(Pensionnat  indien  de  Fort  providence);  Fort 
Providence;  ouvert  en  1867;  ferme  en  1953 


Pensionnat  indien  de  Fort  Resolution;  Fort 
Resolution;  ouvert  en  1867;  Date  de  fermeture 
inconnue 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Fort  Simpson;  Fort  Simpson; 
ouvert  en  1920;  ferme  en  1970;  Bompas  Hall, 
Lapointe  Hall,  St.  Margaret's  Hall  (nom  des  resi- 
dences); catholique  romaine,  anglicane  et  non- 
denominationnel 

Pensionnat  indien  deHay  River  (Pensionnat  indi- 
en de  St.  Peter);  H ay  River;  ouvert  en  1898;  ferme 
en  1949 

Pensionnat  indien  de  Yellowknife  (Externat  de 
Rocher  River);  Yellowknife;  ouvert  en  1948;  ferme 
en  1970;  Akaitcho  H all  (nom  de  la  residence) 


• Nunavut 


Pensionnat  indien  de  Chesterfield  Inlet; 
Chesterfield  Inlet;  ouvert  enl929;  ferme  en  1970; 
Turquetil  (nom  de  la  residence) 


Pensionnat  indien  de  Frobisher  Bay;  Frobisher 
Bay,  Baffin  Island;  ouvert  en  1965;  Datedeferme- 
ture  inconnue* 


Pensionnat  indien  deShubenacadie-A  rchives  dela  maison-meredeM  ount  St.  Vincent 
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Famille 

N otre  «FA  M ILLE»  ...  est  le  monde  que  nous  connais- 
sons  en  premier.  C'est  I'endroit  ou  nous  apprenons 
comment  nous  comporter  en  tant  qu'etres  humains, 
comment  parler,  se  sentir  a I'interieur  de  notre  peuple 
et  de  notre  culture.  Nos  valeurs  et  croyances  les  plus 
profondes,  notre  comprehension  du  bien  et  du  mal 
prennent  racines  dans  notre  famille ; Les  experiences 
vecues  durant  notre  enfance,  avec  nos  grands-parents, 
nos  parents , nos  freres  et  scaurs  et  les  autres  personnes 
sont  vecues  a I'abri  de  notre  premiere  famiiie.  C'est 
tout  cela  qui  est  a ia  source  de  notre  vie  et  de  notre 
identite.  Lorsque  nous  pensons  a ce  que  nous  avons 
perdu,  lorsque  nous  sommes  en  deuil  de  ces  pertes, 
nous  devons  aussi  in  dure  tout  cela,  car  ce  sont  ces 
Hens  qui  ont  etebrises. 

RESSOURCES  ET  REFERENCES  SUR  LE  SUI- 
CIDE DANS  LES  COMMUNAUTES 
AUTOCHTONES 

Information  generale 

Le  suicide  : comprendre  et  intervenir 

www.cam.org/aqs/docs/compr_interv/index.html 

Collectivites  autochtones  et  suicide  tire  de  : Le 
suicide  au  Canada... 

http://www.interlinx.qc.ca/suicide/autochtones.html 

Blessures  intentionnelles  : suicide  dans  commu- 
nautes autochtones 
www.total.net/niichro/linjuriyF/ip3F.html 

II  y a beaucoup  de  suicides  dans  nos  commu- 
nautes... 

http://www.canadian-health-network.ca/faq-faq/abo- 

riginal_peoples-autochtones/2f.html 

Caracteristiques  des  suicides  chez  les 
Autochtones  du  Manitoba 

http://www.cma.ca/cmaj/vol-156/issue-8/1133. 

Pourquoi  y a-t-il  tant  de  suicides  chez  les 
Autochtones? 

http://dsp-psd.pwgsc.gc.ca/dsp-psd/Checklist/w95- 

09f.html 

Caracteristiques  des  suicides  chez  les 

autochtones 

http://www.hc- 

sc.gc.ca/hpb/lcdc/publicat/cdic/cdic  18 1/cdl  8 lk_f.html 

Le  suicide  Territoires  du  Nord-Ouest 

www.hc- 

sc.gc.ca/hpb/lcdc/publicat/cdicl94/cdl94c_f.html 

Graves  problemes  de  suicides,  surtout  chez  les 
jeunes  des  communautes  autochtones.... 
http://www.pch.gc.ca/ddp- 
hrd/francais/pesc/escconc.htm 

Ecart  flagrant  entre  les  Autochtones  et  la 
majorite  des  Canadiens,  et  suicides  chez  les 
jeunes  des  communautes  autochtones.... 
http://www.cam.org/~frapm/ONU/RapD.html 

Proportion  de  suicides  chez  les  hommes 
autochtones 

http://www.psac.com/H%26S%26E/HumanRights/Hu 

man%2520Rights%2520Policies/abor-f.htm 

Rapport  de  la  commission  royale  - Le  suicide 
chez  les  autochtones  : 

http://www.parl.gc.ca/36/refmat/library/PRBpubs/mrl 

31-f.htm 
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Rapport  : Le  suicide  au  Canada 
www.hc-sc.gc.ca  (Mental  Health  Division  - Health 
Services  Directorate) 

Nouvelles  methodes  de  prevention  des 
blessures 

http://www.total.net/~niichro/InjuryF/iplF.html 

Caracteristiques  des  suicides  chez  les 

autochtones 

http://www.hc- 

sc.gc.ca/hpb/lcdc/publicat/cdic/cdic  18 1/cdl  8 lk_f.html 

Autres  sites 

www.nativeweb.org/resources/society_culture/health 

Le  suicide  - Emile  Durkeim 
http://gallica.bnf.fr/Fonds_Tables/002/M0020759.htm 

Centre  de  recherche  et  d'intervention  sur  le  sui- 
cide et  I'euthanasie 

http://gallica.bnf.fr/Fonds_Tables/002/M0020759.htm 

Association  quebecoise  de  suicidologie 

www.cam.org.aqs 

Informations  sur  le  suicide 

www.  chez  .com/maika/  suicide 


Prevention  du  suicide,  une  question  de  vie 

www.geocities  .com/pre  vention_du_suicide/ accueil 
-html 

Reflexion  sur  le  suicide 
www.multimania.com/suicide 

Processus  de  deuil 

www.prevention-suicide.qc.ca/deuil.html 

Bibliographie 

Suicide  et  tentative  de  suicide  chez  les  adoles- 
cents 

Bibliographie  selective 
www.ccr.jussieu.fr/santedoc/bib-suicide.htm 

Gender  and  acceptability  of  suicidal  behaviour 
among  adolescents,  article  35,  XVIIe  CongrFs  de 
I’Association  internationale  de  la  prTvention  du 
suicide. 

Tendances  de  la  mortalitT  chez  les  PremiFres 
Nations,  1979-1993,  p.  63. 

Leading  Cause  of  People  Years  of  Life  Lost,  First 
Nations,  1993,  Analyse  des  programmes  de 
sante,  Bibliotheque  d’information  sur  la  sante, 
Direction  generale  des  services  medicaux. 


Le  Corned  d'adin  lustration  de  la  F-endatidn  autochtone  de  gnenson  se 
rasscmblera  pet  automne  dan-5  cinq  vilies  canadiennes  a fin  d'amorcer 
un  dialogue  avec  les  peuple?  sutKiitwe?  au  sujet  du  proce&sus  de 
fmancement  de  la  Faudation.  II?  presenter-ant  le  rapport  annua*  de  la 
Fondallon,  fourniront  l«  infer  mation*  les  plus  r&enhes  sur  \*$  projets 
finances  et  annoncerpnt  le?  projet?.  Fn  ]999,  la  Cfonsell  a 

rencontre  des  communautes  et  personnes  survivantes  en  tenant  des 
a&sembiees  a Yeuqwkmfe,  Thunder  Ray.  Montie^i  and  Fd  monton. 


La  pi  emigre  Assemble*  regionalft  de  I'annce  se  tiendrtJ  Tqfllyit 

le  28  septembre  au  An  Cadet  Hall..  Royal  Canadian  Legion  (leq  on 
Ftoyalo  Canadian  no.  tel, ; 867  979  82  IS)  jpvc  des  services 

d'inter  pi  station  en  anglais  et  Inukhtuk.  Les  autres  assemblies  ont  ete 
prevues  W nnipog  le  12  octobre  (Indian  & Metis  Friendsh  p Centre,  4S 
rue  Robinson,  Winnipeg,  id,:  zo4  588  344 1 ccf.;  Z04  s&z  3281)  * 
Vancouver  le  26  octobre  {Vancouver  Aboriginal  Frlenshlp  Centre. 
Vancouver,  1667  rub  HASting  tit,  tel,;  &D4  251  4844,  b*b;  804  251 
1936 ) a Uttawa  le  9 itguemtjfe  (Ddawa  Native  Friendship  Centre,  t2 
rue  Stirling,  Ottawa,  613  >22  JBLl  heL;  613  722  4667}  et 
Mpnctcm  le  9 novenabre  (PeUfi  3e^uSt>5ur,  750  rue  Main,  Monctbii, 
tel.:  506  S54  4344  bel.:  506  8S3  0957).  Les  Diiecteurs  de  la  Fondaton. 
anticipant  aycc  plaisir  leur  dialogue  avec  les  personmes  et  les 
organisations  auioclnares  iinteressees,  qui  leur  permeltia  de  recueillir 
suggestions  et  commerrta ires.  Toutes  les  assemblers  sent  euvertes  au 
puttie  el  tons  S&nt  les  Pienvemus,  cependant  les  participants  devipnt 
prendre  en  charge  leurs  frais  da  deplacement.  La  Fondatinn  offnra  des 
collations  et  un  repas  l^ger  a midi. 


Ld  strategic  COrTimunautaire  de  gu4rison  de  la  Foodation  autochtcme  de 
guerison  e&t  accessible  au*  Metis,  rnuit  et  au*  peuptes  des  Premieres 
Nations,  a I'mteneur  et  a Lexter  leur  des  reserves.  La  fondation 
tdtaetfenne  les  prpijramrres  seion  des  entere?  de  financement  eiaborcs 
en  consultation  avec  les  Autochtones.  La  Fondaboii  auloehlorve  de 
gucriwn  metfrp  en  place  plusieurs  cycles  de  financement  au  cours  de 
sa  perlode  d' actuate.  Lei  a perinettra  a tous  davon  ('occasion  de 
SQumettre  leur  proposition  dans  les  annees  n venir 

SI  vous  desire?  ootenir  d'a  litres  rensng  nements  ou  voijs  Inscnre  aux 
asiembiKtts.  v#uiilez  iwus  contActer  ; 


(613)  237-4441  ou  sansfralS  ; {388}  725-8336 
Marilyn  Mcivor  (pciste  245)  du  Giselle  Robeiie  (poste  3H9> 
[n  sci  ip  bon  par  coumel:  Specia  iahf.ca 
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PORTRAIT 


d'un  projet 


Tsleil-Waututh 

GUERIR  LA  NATION 

Pendant  notre  rencontre  de  groupe  sur  les  pensionnats, 
lorsque  nous  entendions  dire  "c'est  peut-etre  parce  qu'ils  sont 
paresseux"  nous  avons  pris  tous  ces  mots  negatifs  et  les  avons 
jetes  par  la  fenetre.  L es  membres  de  notre  nation  on  produit  tous 
les  regus,  ont  respecte  tous  les  echeanciers  et  ont  observe  chaque 
detail.  Cequi  prouve  bien  qu'E  N SE  M B LE  NOUS 
POUVONS  SURMONTER  TOUS  LES  OBSTCLES  QUI 
SE  TROUVENT  SU  R NOTRE  CH  EM  IN 

DESCRIPTION 

Ce  projet  s'adresse  aux  sequelles  des  abus  perpetres  dans 
les  pensionnats  a tous  les  niveaux. 

Pour  nous,  a tous  les  niveaux  signifie  que  nous  nous 
adressons,  d'une  part,  aux  survivants  des  pensionnats 
mais  aussi  aux  enfants  et  petits-enfants  de  ces  survivants, 
et  d'autre  part,  que  nous  traiterons  les  autres  dimensions 
de  ces  sequelles.  II  est  important  de  reconnaftre,  par 
exemple,  que  ces  sequelles  touchent  au  moins  la  genera- 
tion des  parents  dont  les  enfants  ont  ete  enleves.  Un 
grand  nombre  de  nos  arnes  n'ont  peut-etre  pas  vecu 
directement  les  abus  perpetres  dans  les  pensionnats  mais 
leurs  droits  ont  ete  violes  dans  le  sens  que  leurs  enfants 
leur  ont  ete  arraches  et  qu'ils  ont  du  voir  ceux-ci  - et  leur 
communaute  dans  son  ensemble  - subir  la  devastation 
generale  causee  par  les  pensionnats. 

Nous  elaborerons,  developperons  et  realiserons  un 
gamme  unique  de  programmes  adaptes  aux  besoins  des 
membres  Tsleil-Waututh  qui  ont,  directement  et  indirecte- 
ment,  subi  les  impacts  du  regime  des  pensionnats. 

Void  ce  qui  sera  inclus  dans  ces  programmes 

Des  eircles  d'education  destines  a eliminer  la  honte  et  le 
blame  diriges  vers  les  victimes  (les  survivants  et  leurs 
descendants)  des  pensionnats.  Ceci  signifie  eliminer  I'at- 
titude  qui  consiste  a blamer  la  victime,  qui  est  si  preva- 
lente  et  si  destructive  dans  nos  communautes. 

Des  cercles  de  guerison  qui  s'attaqueront  directement  a la 
devastation  de  la  vie  des  individus-  aussi  bien  celle  des 
survivants  que  de  leurs  descendants.  Ces  cercles  de  gueri- 
son seront  axes  plus  specifiquement  sur  les  jeunes.  Ces 
cercles  leur  fourniront  une  perspective  historique  et  les 
aideront  a explorer  le  processus  sous-jacent  au  syndrome 
des  pensionnats.  Ce  cheminement,  en  instillant  en  eux  la 
fierte,  aidera  a combattre  la  haine  qu'ils  entretiennent 
envers  eux-memes  face  a leur  culture,  qui  est  I'une  des 
sequelles  tenace  du  syndrome  des  pensionnats.  Nous 
organiserons  egalement  des  cercles  de  femmes  afin  de 
permettre  a celles-ci  de  retrouver  leur  voix 

Divers  programmes  de  Mentorat  dont  un  destine  aux 
families. 

Revitalisation  culturelle,  avec  les  composantes  suivantes 

- Ceremonies  spirituelles  et  enseignements/revitalisation 

- Processus  de  developpement  constitutionnel  pour  les 
Premieres  Nations 

- Activites  et  camps  en  milieu  naturel 

- Programmes  et  activites  d'apprentissage  et  de  revitali- 
sation de  la  langue 

- Activites  culturelles  (courses  de  canots,  musique  tradi- 
tionnelle,  chants  et  danses) 

L'un  des  themes  choisi  pour  ce  projet  sera  de  traiter  le 
syndrome  de  deni  par  le  biais  d'une  approche  positive,  qui 
favorisera  la  guerison  au  niveau  individuel,  familial  et 
communautaire. 


ACCENT  SUR...  LA  MOBILISATION  COMMUNAUTAIRE 

La  plus  grande  partie  de  notre  programmation  a ete 
generee  par  les  coeurs  et  les  tetes  des  membres  de  notre 
communaute.  Notre  philospohie  a evolue,  Le  motto  "que 
pouvons-nous  faire  pour  vous  changer"  est  devenu  "que 
pouvez-vous  faire,  pour  vous  et  votre  nation"  . Nous  nous 
sommes  concentres  sur  la  force  interieue  de  nos  membres 
et  de  notre  communaute.  Nous  avons  embauche  90% 
des  membres  de  notre  communaute,  plutot  que  de  faire 
appel  a des  intervenants  de  I'exterieur,  qu  inous  auraient 
quitte  une  fois  le  programme  fini.  Nous  avons  donne  I'oc- 
casion  a notre  communaurte  de  nous  montrer  comment 
ils  voulaient  participer  au  projet. 

En  reponse,  nous  avons  eu  des  personnes  qui  se  sont 
engagees  a enseigner  la  cuisine  a nos  jeunes,  a appren- 
dre  a nos  ames  a tricoter.  Elies  ont  aide  les  Ames  et  les 
jeunes  a construire  un  tambour  ensemble.  Nous  avons 
achete  des  emblemes  pour  les  maillots  des  jeunes  de 
I'equipe  de  soccer  s'ils  consentaien,t  en  echange,  a lever 
les  fonds  pour  payer  le  reste  de  leurs  uniformes. 

Nous  leur  avons  fait  confiance  et  ils  I'ont  tout  a fait  merite. 
Certains  membres  de  notre  communaute  avaient  predit 
que  notre  methode  ne  reussirait  pas,  mais  nous  avons 
reussi.  Nous  avons  commence  a faire  confiance  aux  gens, 
meme  a ceux  que  I'on  considerait  sans  talents.  Pendant 
notre  rencontre  de  groupe  sur  les  pensionnats,  lorsque 
nous  entendions  dire  "c'est  peut-etre  parce  qu'ils  sont 
paresseux",  nous  avons  pris  tous  ces  mots  negatifs  et  les 
avons  jetes  par  la  fenetre.  Les  membres  de  notre  nation 
on  produit  tous  les  regus,  ont  respecte  tous  les 
echeanciers  et  ont  observe  chaque  detail.  Ce  qui  prouve 
bien  qu'ENSEMBLE  NOUS  POUVONS  SURMONTER  TOUS 
LES  OBSTCLES  QUI  SE  TROUVENT  SUR  NOTRE  CHEMIN. 

The  Takaya  Tots  program 

Le  programme  Takaya  pour  les  tous-petits  est  un  lieu  qui 
a un  impact  positif  sur  les  enfants  et  leurs  parents,  C'est 
aussi  un  lieu  chaleureux  et  securitiare  que  nos  arnes  peu- 
vent  visiter.  Chaque  jour  est  rempli  de  recits;  les  enfants 
y apprennent  les  danses  traditionnelles,  les  arnes  viennent 
nous  rendre  visite.  On  y offre  des  collations  saines  aux 
enfants  et  I'horaire  bien  structure  aide  les  enfants  a etablir 
une  routine  quotidienne  equilibree 

Beaucoup  considered  le  programme  Takaya  pour  les 
tous-petits  comme  le  programme  le  plus  reussi.  Nous 
avons  un  enseignant  pour  le  programme  general,  une 
assistante  et  un  enseignant  de  la  culture,  tous  les  trois 
travaillant  en  collaboration  avec  les  Ames,  les  parents  et 
les  enfants.  Nous  avons  appris  a tresser  des  bandes  en 
copeaux  de  cedre,  a coudre  des  costumes  traditionnels  de 
ceremonie  et  celebrations  et  a chanter  des  chants  tradi- 
tionnels. Nous  avons  aussi  appris  plusieurs  legendes  et 
commence  a nous  exprimer  dans  notre  langue.  Nous 
avons  appris  a travailler  comme  une  vraie  communaute, 
guides  par  une  vision  commune  : offrir  a nos  enfants  un 
lieu  de  vie  sain  et  securitaire  ou  ils  peuv  gouter  au  bon- 
heur  de  grandir  et  d'apprendre 

Lettre  d'une  maman 
Chers  chefs,  Airies  et  Lea  d ers, 

Com  men  t pourra  is-je  com  men  cer  a decrire  ce 
quej'ai  vecu  au  cours  de  ces  15  moissi  brefs, 
et  ce  que  I' experience  m'a  apporte.  Surtout, 
comment  pu  i s-je  decrire  ce  que  I'experien  ce  a 
apporte  aux  15  amesqui  I'ont  vecu  avec  moi. 
Peut-etre  le  mieux  serait  de  commen  cer  par 
dire  que  je  me  sens  comme  une  survivante. 
Mon  pere  a ete  place  au  pen  si  on  n at  de  Port 
Alberni  pend  an  t presque  toutes  les  annees  de 
son  enfance,  jusqu'a  Cage  de  16  ans.  Les  par- 
ents de  ma  mere  etaient  eux  aussi  des  sur- 
vivants de  la  meme  angoisse,  tout  comme 
elle.  A cause  de  tout  ceia,  de  ces  trauma- 
tism es  qui  m'ont  affectee  depuis  que  je  suis 
nee,  j'ai  vecu  une  vie  de  col  ere,  de  souf- 
frances,  de  pleurset  souven  t d 'a  bus  physiques 


D ebbie  Parker  et  Carleen  Thomas, 
PremiereN  ation  Tsleil-Waututh 


et  emoti  on  n els  aux  ma  ins  de  mes  pa  ren  ts. 

Ma  luttea  ete  quotidienne,  d u ra  n t toutes  les 
a n n ees  de  ma  vie,  et  cette  lutte  m’a , je  doisie 
dire,  amenee,  a certaines  occasions,  a la 
decision  de  ne  plus  vivre,  ju stemen  t.  Mais  je 
su  i s en  core  en  vie  aujourd’hui , comme  vous  le 
voyez.  J’ai  main  tes  foi  s trebu  ch  e,  erre  sur  un 
chemin  seme  de  drogues  et  d'alcool,  maisle 
Crea  teu r avait  une  au tre  d esti nee  pour  moi . 
Depuiscetemps-la  j'ai  a ba  n don  e la  drogueet 
i’aicooi,  j'ai  termine  mes  etudes  et  ai  reussi 
plusieurs  autres  cours.  Mais  c'est  lorsque  mes 
enfants  sont  nes  que  j'ai  vraiment  compris  le 
but  de  ma  vie  et  senti  la  force  qui  eta  it  en 
moi.  j'ai  regu  trois  beaux  cad  eaux. 

Mon  fi  Is  n 'est  ja  ma  i s a I le  a I'ecole  m a tern  el  I e. 
Avec  un  seu  I maigre  sal  a ire,  je  n 'a  va  is  pas  les 
moyen  s de  I’envoyer  la . 1 1 se  debat  pour  trou- 
ver  son  identite,  au  fur  et  a mesure  qu'il 
grandit  dansle  monde  de  la  vi lie,  sansvraie 
place  pour  lui.  je  sais  qu'il  erre,  se  deman- 
dant: qui  su  is-je?  Commen  t est-ce-que  je  peux 
me  faire  une  place?  Est-ce  que  j'ai  vraiment 
u ne  pi  ace  ? J e sa  i s qu  e son  education  a souf- 
fert  du  fa  i t qu  7 i n 'a  pas  ete  prepa  re  a I ’ecole. 
Je  ne  me  sentais  pas  assez  capable  pour  le 
prepareer  moi -meme.  J 'a  i pleure  d es  rivi  eres 
pour  mon  fils,  mais  j'ai  aussi  trouve  I e pro- 
gramme Takaya . 

J'ai  vu  une  petite  fille  trouver  le  courage  de 
r ester  seule  a I'ecole  sans  son  pere  ou  sa 
gra  n d -mere.  J'ai  entendu  la  voix  mer- 
veilleuse  d'un  petit  g argon  qui,  lorsqu'il  est 
arrived  I'ecole,  pouvaita  peine  pron  on  cer  les 
mots  pour  exprimer  ce  don  t il  avait  besoin  ou 
ce  qu'il  voulait.  Aujourd'hui,  il  rit,  joue  et  il 
pa  rie  ! J 'a  i vu  des  en  fa  n ts,  tous  n os  en  fa  n ts, 
assis  ensemble  et  a ppren  a n t notre  langue. 
J'etais  bou leversee  par  les  emotions.  Je  me 
rappelle  mes  propres  jours  d 'ecole,  il  ya  vingt 
ans,  lorsque  j'ai  un  jour,  comme  eux,  decou- 
vertqui  j'etais.  C'etait  un  moment  magique, 
vraiment  magique.  Je  les  ai  vu  danser  la 
"danse  de  I'aigle”,  et  cela  m'a  fait  pleurer. 

voir  page  7 
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La  guerison  et  les  jeunes 

Les  Autochtones,  surtout  les  jeunes,  doivent  tacher  deseformer  une  image  positive  d'eux-memes.  II  faut  pour  cela  revenir  aux  traditions  dans  le  cadre  desquelles 

tous  trouvaient  un  role positif  a jouer  ainsi  qu'une raison  de  vivre. 

Source : Sante  mentale  au  Canada 


Nous  esperons  que  I'information  contenue  dans  cette  serie  d'articles  et 
de  recits  de  projets  a souligne  la  logique  et  la  pertinence  de  la  culture 
autochtone  dans  les  programmes  de  guerison  relies  au  suicide  des 
jeunes. 

Nous  esperons  aussi  qu'ilsferont  naitredes  idees  qui  meneronta  la  mise 
en  oeuvre  d'approches  de  guerison  positives  et  innovatrices. 

Comme  les  recits  des  deux  communautes  le  montrent  bien,  ces 
approches  vis-a-vis  de  la  guerison  peuvent  redonner  aux  jeunes  la  place 
et  le  role  valorisant  qu'ils  avaient  toujours  detenus,  deplein  droit,  dans 
les  communautes  autochtones. 

Dans  les  deux  communautes,  I'energie,  I'enthousiasme  et  la  joie  que  les 
jeunes  ont  pu  exprimer  a travers  les  projets  tous  simples  qu'ils  ont  eux- 
memes  planifies  et  organise,  ont  mobilisel'energiedeleur  communaute 
tout  entiere. 

En  conclusion,  je  vous  laisse  avec  le  pensees  suivante.  Elle  illustrent 
le  principe  au  coeur  du  procesus  dela  guerison  du  suicide  dejeune 


Reconstruire  notre  vue  du  monde 

L e ger me  d e I a conf i ance  et  d e I ' evei  I etai  ent  touj ou rs  I a,  p I ante  par  I e 
sage  aine  de  generations  precedente  et  contenus  dans  le  legende, 
le  chants,  le  ceremonies  et  le  enseignements  sacre.  Un  grand  nombre 
de  ce  vieux  usage  etai  ent  garde  secrets  en  raison  de  la  persecution 
religieuseetjuridiqueainsi  que  dela  repression  politique. 

Parmi  le  caracteristique  du  mouvement  de  guerison  autochtone  qui 
semblent  dire  acceptees  par  la  plupartde  peuple  autochtone,  citons  le 
suivante : 

Le  procesus  de  gueri  son  et  de  devel  oppement  et  enraci  ne  dans 
la  culture  autochtone.  C'est  la  culture  qui  donne  la  forme,  I'en- 
ergie, le  principe  de  et  lefagons  de  travail  I er;  c'est  aussi  elle 
qui  engendreet  soutient  le  procesus  de  guerison. 

La  spi  ritual  ite  est  au  coeur  du  mouvement. 

une  langue  commune,  ainsi  que  de  principe  et  de  moddes 
communs  ont  die  crees.  (C etai  ns  d'entre  eux  sont  derits  dans  le 
present  chapitre). 

L'echange  de  modd  es  et  de  concepts  et  courant  entre  I e groupe 
autochtone,  de  mane  que  I'emprunt  de  modele  et  de  concepts 
non  autochtone  relatifsau  travail  de  devel  oppement.  Le  mouve- 
ment ne  comporte  aucun  centre  particulier.  II  fonctionne  plutot 
comme  un  reeau  de  personne,  de  collectivites,  d'organisme  et 
departenariats. 

Principes  communs 

Void  un  resume  dequatre  des  principe  et  idee  qui  conti  nuent  d'etre  au 
coeur  du  mouvement  de  gueison  autochtone. 


II  est  fondamental  et  necessairederetablir  lelien  avec  leCreateur  et  avec  nos 
propres  racines  culturelles.  Sans  ce  lien,  la  guerison  s'avere  extrdmement 
difficile,  voi re  meme impossible. 

L a guerison  des  personnes  et  celle  des  families  et  des  collectivites  va  de  pair. 
Ainsi,  uneapprocheglobaleaxeesur  la  personne  et  la  collectiviteet 
requise.  Cette approche fait  appel  au  bien-etre  mental,  ©motif,  physique 
etspirituel  de  personne  etdefami lie,  ainsi  qu'au  bien-etre  poli- 
tique, economique,  social  et  culturel  de  collectivites.  Par  consequent, 

I e probl erne  comme  I'al cool i sme  ou  I'agresi on  sexuel I e ne  peuvent 
pas  dire  i soles,  ni  traites  separdment  par  rapport  au  reste  du  devel  oppe- 
ment humain  et  communautaire.  Tous  ce  dements  sont  inter  relies. 

On  doit  passer  d'une  approche  axeesur  la  maladie  a une  approche  axeesur  le 
bien-etre.  Cel  a signifie  que  notre  diergi  e et  notre  pensee  fondamental  e 
da/raient  etre  consacree  a batir  une  vie  saine  sous  tous  se  aspects,  et 
non  a tenter  d'enrayer  notre  maladie  ou  nos  probl eme.  La  capacite  de 
visualise  et  d'atteindrele  bien-etre  est  unequal  ite  humaine.  Elle  doit 
dire  devel  op  pee,  grace  a I 'education  eta  la  discipline,  et  misea  contri- 
bution en  vued'apporter  un  veitablediat  desantea  nos  collectivites. 

Redonner  la  place  aux  jeunes 

D ebutez  avec  les  jeunes.  Faites-les  participer  dans  ia  pi  an  ifi  cation.  Trop  souvent 
c'est  nous  qui  planifions  les  choses  pour  eux  mais  sans  eux.  I Is  ont  besoin  d'etre 
impliques  dans  le  processus.  Cesont  les  jeunes  qui  savent  la  raison  pour  laque- 
iled'autres  jeunes  s'enlevent  ia  vie.  DEM  ANDEZ-LEU  R!  I Is  nevont  pas  voir 
leurs parents  ou  ceux  qui  detiennent  I’autorite lorsqu’ils  souffrent.  Ils  vont  voir 
leurs  amis  et  ceux  qui  savent  les  ecouter.  Rappelez-vous  de  cela  lorsque  vous 
faites  des  interventions  de  prevention  et  d'urgence. 

Black  Bear 

LE  DEUIL 

La  perte  d'un  dire  cher  nous  touche  au  plus  profond  de  nous-mdnes  et 
dedenche  un  processus,  commundment  appde  processus  de  deuil. 
Qu'est-ce  que  ce  processus  au  juste  ? Qudles  en  sont  les  manifestations 
et  les  consequences  ? 

Le  deuil  est  un  processus  universd  dedenche  par  une  perte.  II  est  asso- 
cie  a un  ensemble  de  reactions  physiques,  psychologiques,  affectives  et 
comportementales.  C'est  un  processus  dynamiquedans  lequd  les  phas- 
es s'entremdent  et  se  confondent  parfois.  Les  personnes  ne  passent  pas 
neiessai rement  par  toutes  les  diapes  ; la  transition  d'une  phase  a I'autre 
n'est  pas  toujours  perceptible  et  il  n'est  pas  impossible  que  des  person- 
nes regressent  a des  phases  antdieures  de  deuil.  II  se  peut  done  que  des 
individus  affectes  par  une  mdne  mort  vi vent  I e processus  diffd-emment. 
Le  processus  du  deuil  peut  sediviser  en  quatregrandes  phases  : 

Phase  1 : Engourdissement  et  deni 
Phase  2 : Protestation 
Phase  3 : Disorganisation 
Phase  4 : Reorganisation 


Phase  1 : Engourdissement  et  deni 

La  premiere  phase  du  deuil  est  marquee  par  le  ddii  de  la  perte. 
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On  a de  la  difficulty  a assimiler  la 
realite  de  la  perte  ainsi  que  la  forme 
du  dices.  Le  deni  represente  id  une 
protection  temporaire,  qui  nous  per- 
met  d'absorber  et  d'integrer  progres- 
sivement  la  perte  comme  un  fait  reel. 
Giniralement,  le  dini  total  est  bref  : 
quelques  heures  a quelques  jours.  II 
est  rapi dement  remplace  (dans  les 
deuils  suite  a un  suicide)  par  un  dini 
parti  el  et  temporaire  (quelques 
semaines  ou  parfois  quelques  mois). 

La  negation  peut  prendre  plusieurs 
formes: 

negation  de  la  perte  survenue; 

oublis  selectifs  de  souvenirs  ou  de 
propos  significatifs  relies  a la  perte; 

momifi cation  (conserver  les  choses 
intactes  comme  si  la  personne  n'etait 
pas  decedee); 

negation  du  sens  dela  perte  (min- 
imiser cequi  arrive); 

depreciation  ("  Ce  n'est  pas  grave,  je 
ne  m'entendais  plustres  bien  avec  le 
difunt "); 

idealisation  dela  perte  (la  rendre 
noble). 

Lechocamotif  initial  est  souvent  pi  us 
grand  au  niveau  du  deuil  par  suicide, 
en  raison  des  circonstances  entourant 
I e dices. 

La  phase  d'engourdissement  et  de 
deni  peut  etre  caracterisee  par: 

I' absence  de  reaction  (engourdisse- 
mentemotif)  ou  lefonctionnement 
automatique; 

une  manifestation  d'alarme : 
gemissements,  hyperactivite,  cris; 

un  sentiment  d'incredulite; 

unepossibilited'idealisation  du  sui- 
cide, en  I e transformant  en  un  geste 
noble  ou  ideologique; 

une  possibility  de  depreciation  du 
defunt  afin  de  minimiser  la  perte. 


Phase  2 : Protestation 

La  phase  de  protestation  se  carac- 
terise  par  deux  elements.  Le  premier 
est  lie  a I 'emergen  cedes  emotions  : la 
negation  se  transforme  en  douleur, 
detresse,  depression  et  reminiscences 
de  la  personne  decedee.  Ceci  se  man- 
ifeste  souvent  sous  formes  de  nom- 
breux  symptomes  physiques  et  psy- 
chologies intenses  : tristesse,  col  ere, 
honte,  impuissance,  culpability, 
recherche  d'un  coupable,  incom- 
prehension, hallucinations,  insomnie, 


etc.  L'intensite  des  emotions  est  en 
grande  parti e liee  aux  sentiments 
d ' i mp I i cati  on  et  d e responsabi  I i te  qu e 
la  personne  s'attribue  quant  a la  deci- 
sion du  defunt  de  mettre  fin  a ses 
jours. 

Le  deuxieme  element  est  lie  a un 
questionnement  sur  le  sens  de  la 
perte.  Avec  I'emergence  graduelle  de 
la  realite  de  la  perte,  la  personne 
endeuilleecherchea  comprendreet  a 
donner  un  sens  a celle-ci  : " Pourquoi 
cel  a m'arrive-t-il  ? ".  La  personne 
aura  done  pour  tache  tout  au  long  de 
son  deuil,  de  tenter  de  trouver  un 
sens  a la  perte qu'ellevit. 

L'endeuilli  cherche  a comprendre  (le 
fameux  POURQUOI)  et  a donner 
obsti  nement  u n sens  au  su  i ci  d e (d  eces 
dit  volontaire).  II  effectueun  examen 
scrupuleux  de  I'ensemble  de  sa  rela- 
tion sociale  avec  le  suicide  afin  de  se 
detacher  de  I 'intolerable  idee  lui 
attribuant  la  responsabi  I iti  du  sui- 
cide. 


Phase  3 : Disorganisation 

La  phase  de  disorganisation  emerge 
progressivement  lorsque  la  personne 
prend  contact  de  fagon  permanente 
avec  la  realite  du  suicide.  Ces  tenta- 
tives  pour  retrouver  I e defunt  menent 
a des  echecs  incessants.  Des  senti- 
ments de  col  ere,  de  rage,  d'anxiete  et 
de  peur  sont  ressentis  par  la  person- 
ne. L'endeuille  reconnait  le  caractere 
definitif  de  la  perte,  sans  toutefois 
pouvoir  I'accepter.  La  douleur  et  le 
desespoir  qui  en  resultent  entrainent 
la  personne  a vivre  une  disorganisa- 
tion au  niveau  de  sa  personnaliti  et 
de  son  uni  vers  complet.  Le  disespoir 
prend  le  sens  d'une  profonde  crise 
existentielle.  Lors  de  cette  phase, 
mane  si  les  personnes  avancent  dans 
leur  deuil,  elles  ont  habituellement 
I'impression  de  rigresser  car  les  imo- 
tions  sont  partial  I iirement  intenses. 

On  remarque  chez  la  personne  une 
remise  en  question  de  ses  relations 
avec  autrui,  ainsi  qu'avec  elle-meme. 
La  remise  en  question  giniralement 
totale,  amine  une  redifinition  de  sa 
personne  selon  de  nouvelles  valeurs, 
de  nouveaux  buts,  objectifs  et  idiaux 
ainsi  qu'une  nouvelle  prioriti  de  vie. 
Cependant,  la  redifinition  de  soi 


passe  souvent  par  une  baisse  de  I'es- 
time  de  soi,  des  autoaccusations  et 
des  idiations  suicidaires.  Ilya  vul- 
nirabiliti  a utiliser  I'option  suicide 
afin  d'apaiser  ses  souffrances  ou  pour 
rigler  ses  problimes. 


T 


Phase  4 : Reorganisation 

La  derniire  phase  du  processus  du 
deuil  est  celle  ou  I'acceptation  de  la 
perte  se  fait  graduellement. 
L'endeuilli  sent  I 'intensity  de  sa 
douleur  s'amoindrir.  Les  souvenirs 
sont  moins  friquents  et  moins 
pinibles.  La  personne  retrouve  de 
I'intiret  pour  le  monde  extirieur  et 
recommence  a investir  dans  de  nou- 
velles relations  ou  projets. 

Vivre  avec  le  suicide  de  Litre  cher 
devient  possible.  Ilya  restructuration 
de  sa  vie  sans  le  difunt.  La  personne 
resitue  le  difunt  dans  un  contexte 
donni  et  riapprend  a vivre  avec  cette 
rial  iti. 

L'endeuilli  se  redifinit  en  tant  que 
personne  et  ritablit  ses  valeurs  et  ses 
disirs...ll  commenced  etre capablede 
bien  fonctionner  et  de  reprendre 
plaisir  a la  vie.  Toutefois,  il  peut  etre 
mifiant  a s'investir  dans  de  nouvelles 
relations. 

www.prevention- 

suicide.qc.ca/deuil.html 


/ 
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Ressources  sur  les  pensionnats 

L a bibliographie  suivante  est  fournie  a titre  de  service  au  public.  Sa  publication  ne  signifie  pas  que  la  Fondation 
autochtone  de  guerison  souscrit  aux  opinions  exprimees  dans  ces  documents.  Cette  liste  inclut  livres,  articles, 

videos,  bandes  audio  et  video,  rapports  et  sites  Web  qui  portent  sur  les 
pensionnats  et/ou  leurs  repercussions  intergeneration  rid  les. 


Bull,  Linda  R.  "Indian  residential  schooling: 
the  Native  perspective."  Canadian  Journal  of 
Native  Education.  Vol.18  No.  Supplement 
(1991):  1-63. 

Grant,  Peter  R.  "Settling  residential  school 
claims:  litigation  or  mediation"  in  Aboriginal 
Writes.  Canadian  Bar  Association  National 
Aboriginal  Law  Section  (January  1998). 

Ing,  N.  Rosalyn.  "The  effects  of  residential 
schools  on  Native  child-rearing  practices." 
Canadian  Journal  of  Native  Education.  Vol.18 
No.  Supplement  (1991):  65-118 

Riney,  Scott.  "Education  by  Hardship:  Native 
Amercian  boarding  schools  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada."  TheO  ral  H i story  R eview.  Vol  .24  N o.2 
(Winter  1997):  117-123. 


Bryce,  P.H.  The  story  of  a national  crime,  being 
an  appeal  for  justice  to  the  Indians  of  Canada. 
Ottawa:  James  Hope  and  Sons,  1922. 

Dyck,  N . D iffering  Visions:  administering  Indian 
residential  schooling  in  Prince  A Ibert,  1867-1967. 
Halifax:  Fernwood  Publishing,  1997. 

Furniss,  Elizabeth.  A Conspiracy  of  Silence:  the 
care  of  N ative  students  at  St.  Joseph's  residential 
school,  Williams  Lake.  Williams  Lake,  B.C.: 
Cariboo  Council,  1991. 

Hodgson,  Maggie.  Impact  of  residential  schools 
and  other  root  causes  of  poor  mental  health. 
Edmonton:  Nechi  Institute,  1990. 

Lascelles,  Thomas  A.  Roman  Catholic  Indian 
Residential  Schools  in  British  Columbia. 
Vancouver:  Order  of  OM I in  B.C.,  1990. 

Morriseau,  Calvin.  Into  the  Daylight:  A 
W holistic  Approach  to  Healing.  Toronto, 
Buffalo,  London:  University  of  Toronto  Press, 
1998. 

Murphy,  P.J.,  George  P.  Nicholas  and 
Marianne  Ignace,  eds.  Coyote  U : Stories  and 
Teachings  from  the  Secwepmc  Education 


Institute.  Penticton,  B.C.:  Theytus  Books  Ltd., 
1999. 

Teichroeb,  Ruth.  Flowers  on  my  grave:  how  an 
0 jibway  boy’s  death  helped  break  the  silence  on 
child  abuse.  Toronto:  Harpercollins  Canada, 
1998. 


Law  Commission  of  Canada.  Institutional 
Child  A buse.  http:/  / www.lcc.gc.ca/  en/ 
forum/  ica2000/  index.html 

Marceau-Kozicki,  Sylvie.  "Onion  Lake  Indian 
Residential  Schools,  1892-1943."  M. A.  Thesis, 
University  of  Saskatchewan,  1993. 

Porter,  E.  "The Anglican  Church  and  Native 
Education:  residential  schools  and  assimila- 
tion." Ph.D.  dissertation,  Univer-sity  of 
Toronto,  1981. 


Aboriginal  People  and  Residential  Schools  in 
Canada  (a  website  of  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan):  http:/  / www.usask.ca/ 

nativelaw  / rsbib.html, 
http:/  / www.usask.ca/  nativelaw/  rs.html 
http:/  / www.usask.ca/  nativelaw/  rs2.html 

Assembly  of  First  Nations  (ADR,  Alternative 
Dispute  Resolution):  http:// 

www.afn.ca/  Residential%20Schools/ 
Default.htm 

Bay  Mills  Community  College  (BMCC) 
Virtual  Library:  Three  Fires  Col  lection,  board- 
ing schools  and  residential  schools: 
http:/  / www.bmcc.org/  vlibrary/  special/ 
threefires/  tfboardingschools.html 

Craven,  James.  "Judicial  findings  from  the 
inter-tribal  tribunal  on  residential  schools  in 
Canada."  http:/  / kafka.uvic.ca/  -vipirg/ 
SI  SI  S/  resschool/ tribunal.html 

First  Nations  Periodical  Index  http:// 
moon.lights.com/  index2.html 

Four  Worlds  Institute,  Residential  Schools: 
http:/  / home.uleth.ca/  ~4worlds/  4w/ 


resschool/  directory.html 

The  Residential  School  Experience:  One 
Nation's  Story: 

www.socserv2.mcmaster.ca/  soc/  courses/  so 
c3k3e/  stuweb/  burnham/  burnha04.htm 

Shu benacadie Indian  residential  School: 
www.booth.k.l2.nf.ca/  prtojects/  mi"kmaq/  h 
ome.htm 


The  Association  for  the  Survivors  of  the 
Shu  benacadie  Indian  Residential  School:  Nora 
Bernard,  768  Willow  Street,  Truro,  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada,  B2N5B6.  Tel.:  902-893-4303 
Canada. 

Please  let  us  know  if  you  have  resources  you 
would  like  to  share  with  others. 

Please  look  for  more  resources  in  future  issues... 


Pour  nous  rejoindre 

237-4441/1  -888-725-8886 


L es  membres  du  personnel  de  la  Fondation  sont  la 
pour  vous  aider.  Veuillez  communiquer  avec  nous  si 
vous  avez  besoin  d' assistance. 
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What  is  a healthy  community? 


What  is  healing?  It's  an  important 
question,  one  which  we  will  be 
exploring  in  this  and  future 
issues  of  Healing  Words.  While  healing  may 
mean  different  things  to  different  people,  it 
is  helpful  to  establish  certain  principles  and, 
as  one  of  our  featured  articles  points  out,  "to 
understand  the  reasons  or  problems  which 
motivated  us  to  begin  the  healing  journey 
and  to  know  what  we  want  to  get  from  that 
journey."  (See  Manawan:  a model  for  communi- 
ty healing  and  social  reconstruction.) 

All  across  Turtle  Island,  Aboriginal  people 
are  on  a healing  path.  Communities  are 
addressing  the  intergenerational  effects  of 
the  residential  school  system.  People  are 
well  aware  of  the  problems  that  they  face. 
The  questions  What  is  healing?  and  What  is 
a healthy  community?  take  us  to  the  core  of 
the  challenges  ahead. 


Our  article  Recovering  What  We  Never  Had 
Ourselves  explores  the  relation  of  healing 
and  parenting,  acknowledging  that  "the 
way  that  we  parent  determines  the  future 
of  the  First  Nations  people."  Other  articles 
approach  healing  from  the  perspective  of 
childhood,  considering  what  it  means  to 
experience  trauma  as  a child.  The  article 
Yesterday's  Child  is  Today’s  Child,  for  example, 
states  that  the  first  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
of  the  Child  is  "eminently  relevant  to  the 
experience  and  healing  of  survivors  of  the 
residential  school  system." 

We  hope  that  you  find  this  issue  of  Healing 
Words  useful.  The  publication  will  continue  to 
evolve  as  readers  send  us  their  comments  (see 
Letters  on  page  3).  As  always,  our  committ- 
ment will  be  to  the  healing  of  survivors,  their 
families,  and  descendants.  We  look  forward 
to  your  partnership  in  this  commitment. 
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Survive  the  Little  Children 

Modern  research  has  made  universal  the  knowledge  that 
Aboriginal  communities  always  possessed  about  healthy 
child  development  and  the  rights  of  children. 


The  main  theme  of  our  last  issue  was 
Youth  Suicide.  It  was,  like  the 
theme  of  justice  explored  in  earlier 
issues  a difficult  subject  to  open  up. 
Difficult  not  only  because  it  is  a very 
painful  reality  for  many  families  in 
Aboriginal  communities,  but  also  because 
the  research  that  deals  with  the  core  issues 
is  still  scarce,  and  very  hard  to  track  down. 

The  theme  we  are  presenting  in  this  issue  is, 
for  those  two  reasons,  even  more  difficult. 
But  you  have  told  us,  in  your  own  words, 
through  your  letters,  telephone  and  e-mail 
messages  and  your  conversations  with  us, 
that  you  are  not  afraid  of  confronting  the  dif- 
ficult, as  long  as  it  is  a truth  that  helps  heal. 
And  we  at  Healing  Words  are,  in  hearts  and 
minds,  dedicated  to  serving  and  helping  you 
in  any  way  we  can,  including  searching  for 
the  rare  documents  that  support  the  truth  of 
your  experiences. 

The  main  theme  of  this  issue  is  dedicated  to 
Survivors.  There  is  an  important  reason  why 
we  have  chosen  this  theme,  beyond  the  fact 
that  Survivors  are  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
work  of  the  Foundation. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Aboriginal  Healing 
Foundation  has  traveled  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  to  meet  and  talk  with  communities. 
Many,  many  of  you  came  up  and  offered  us 
your  advice  and  your  perspectives  on  the  heal- 
ing work  we,  and  you,  are  doing  in  Aboriginal 
communities.  Many  more  of  you  came  up  and 
told  us  your  personal  stories.  It  is  the  impact  of 
your  stories  which  made  us  reflect  on  the  need 
to  explore  Survivors  experiences  with  different 
hearts  and  different  eyes. 


Of  course,  the  articles  do  not  reflect  the  per- 
spective of  every  listener,  and  they  are  not  the 
only  way  to  look  at  survivors'  experiences. 
The  objective  of  Healing  Words  is  not  to 
advance  or  defend  a universal  or  political 
theory  around  healing.  Our  objective  is  to 
promote  healing  by  opening  the  doors  of 
understanding  This  means  engaging  both  the 
heart  and  the  mind  and  listening  to  the  voice 
of  the  traumatized  child  who  survived  is  the 
way  of  the  heart.  The  way  of  the  mind  is  to 
present  researched  evidence  that  this  child  is 
the  same  as  the  one  we  are  today  actively  try- 
ing to  protect  or  heal  from  trauma.  Modem 
research  has  made  universal  the  knowledge 
that  Aboriginal  communities  always  pos- 
sessed about  healthy  child  development  and 
the  rights  of  children. 

In  Traditional  Societies,  the 
earliest  instrument  of 
governance  and  law  to  ensure 
social  order  came  from  quality 
mothering  of  children 

-Jeannette  Armstrong,  Women  of  First 
Nation  (Honoring  Time— Honoring  the 
Four  stages  of  Life... Within  the  family 
Circle  - www.ningwakwe.on.ca) 

The  nature  and  legacy  of  the  traumas  experi- 
enced by  children  subjected  to  acknowledged 
organised  violence  have  been  the  focus  of 
recent  research.  The  psychosocial  framework 
supporting  the  findings  about  traumatized 
children  is  mostly  concerned  with  children 
victims  of  recent  eruptions  of  organised  vio- 


lence. These  findings  uniformly  promote 
healing  principles  and  practices  sensitive  to 
and  respectful  of  the  culture,  language,  fami- 
ly structure,  uniqueness  of  the  individual 
child  and  of  his  reactions  to  trauma. 

In  other  words,  it  is  sociologists  and  psychol- 
ogists who,  in  the  main,  have  researched  and 
written  what  we  do  know  and  accept  today 
about  the  specific  impact  of  organised  vio- 
lence on  children.  The  aims  of  our  articles  are 
to  widen  the  narrow  historical  and  geograph- 
ical focus  of  this  fairly  recent  research  and  to 
demonstrate  that  the  nature  of  this  violence, 
its  multilevel  impacts,  the  reactions  it  triggers 
in  children  are,  in  all  aspects,  relevant  to  the 
experience  of  residential  school  Survivors. 
They  are  relevant  because  the  child  of  yester- 
day is  still  the  child  of  today. 

A Walk  on  the  Child  Side 

Survivors  stories,  all  of  them,  are  meant  to  be 
listened  to  with  the  heart.  When  this  happens, 
they  take  on  a life  of  their  own.  They  awaken 
our  own  stories,  shake  them  up  and  disrupt 
the  familiar  inner  set-up  they  were  used  to. 
Our  heart  is  now  a different  kind  of  place. 

Our  own  stories  are  at  the  core  of  our  inner 
security  and  identity  as  human  beings.  Given 
the  choice,  we  would  rather  not  disturb  the 
familiar  landscape  of  our  inner  world.  So  let- 
ting the  stories  find  their  place,  letting  them 
change  things  around,  is  not  that  easy. 
Sometimes,  however,  there  is  an  instant 
recognition  in  our  heart,  a knowing  that  what 
is  being  heard  and  let  in  was  waited  for,  is 
being  offered  as  a gift.  There  is  a saying  in 
most  cultures  that  assures  us  that  when  the 
student  is  ready,  the  teacher  comes.  r-y 
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At  that  moment,  the  energy  of  the  heart  becomes 
entirely  devoted  to  building  a bigger,  more  com- 
plete and  satisfying  understanding.  We  are  will- 
ing, we  are  growing,  and  we  are  healing. 

It  is  the  common  thread  that  runs  through  the 
stories  shared  by  survivors  attending  the 
gatherings  that  illuminated  the  thoughts 
offered  to  you  here. 

They  are  Survivors.  This  is 
the  name  they  have  been 
given.  As  a recognition  of 
what  they  were  made  to  go 
through  as  the  little  person 
they  zvere  at  that  time  and  as 
the  person  they  are  nozv. 
They  zvere  children.  Their 
experience  is  a child's  experi- 
ence. Nozv  they  are  adult, 
they  have  grown  up,  but 
almost  no  one  really  sees  the 
child  or  feels  the  child's  feel- 
ings when  they  hear  the  expe- 
rience. To  hear,  you  have  to 
listen  with  the  heart  of  a child 
or  a loving  parent. 

What  the  heart  could  hear  were  the  stories  of 
children  and  what  the  eye  could  see  were 
adults,  many  of  them  now  Elders.  Between 
heart  and  eyes,  between  childhood  and 
Elderhood,  stretch  the  long,  long  years  that 
reduce  the  immediacy  of  suffering  to  mere 
memories.  But  for  many  Survivors,  the  stories 
they  share  are  not  just  memories.  The  voices 
that  tell  these  stories  are  those  of  the  children 
that  still  carry  the  pain  of  them  everyday.  The 
pain  is  not  the  memory  of  some  half-buried 
past  wounds.  It  hurts,  right  now. 

Every  one  has  a place  in  the  heart  where  a 
child  lives.  It  is  that  child  that  is  being  spoken 


to  when  a survivor  has  the  courage  to  tell  of 
the  things  he  has  endured  when  he  was  a lit- 
tle unprotected  child.  Whatever  the  current 
age,  he  or  she  is  no  different  from  the  child 
who,  today,  in  so  many  part  of  the  world,  is 
enduring  the  horrendous  trauma  of  organ- 
ised violence. 


Has  there  been,  since  the  residential  school  sys- 
tem, a genetic  shift  in  human  beings  that  made 
today's  child  so  much  more  fragile,  less  in  need 
of  the  protection,  love  and  acceptance  univer- 
sally recognized  and  advocated  by  modern  psy- 
chology and  conventions  on  the  rights  of  chil- 
dren? Modern  psychology  may  have  changed 
the  way  children  are  seen  and  may  have  deep- 
ened and  clarified  our  understanding  of  them. 
But  as  research  bears  out,  children  themselves 
and  their  basic  needs  have  not  changed  — 
whatever  the  age,  whatever  the  culture. 

But  child  psychology,  like  the  Americas,  was 
not  an  empty  continent:  at  a time  where  chil- 
dren were  seen  more  as  little  animals  whose 
innate  tendency  towards  deviant  behaviour 
was  to  be  straightened  by  a system  based  on 
punishment,  the  majority  of  Aboriginal  cul- 
tures were  child  centered.  All  the  principles 
of  healthy  child  rearing  discovered  by  mod- 
ern psychology  were  actually  daily  practice 
in  the  lives  of  Aboriginal  families  and  com- 
munities. 

The  full  force  of  the  shell  shock  experienced 
by  Aboriginal  children,  some  as  little  as  three 
years  old,  torn  away  from  their  secure  envi- 
ronment to  be  placed  into  a system  of  organ- 
ised violence,  can  only  be  fully  felt  through 
an  emotional  reaction  to  the  horrors  of 
today's  children,  also  targets  of  organised 
violence.  Today's  child  is  yesterday's  child. 


When  children  have  been 
exposed  to  "events  beyond  the 
normal  boundaries  of  human 
experience,"  that  is,  traumatic 
or  psychologically  wounding 
events,  all  kinds  of  stress 
reactions  will  be  apparent  - a 
normal  reaction  to  abnormally 
distressing  events. 


www.savethechildren.net 


Communities  and  individuals  involved  in 
healing  can  use  the  research  findings  present- 
ed in  this  issue  in  three  ways: 

•To  revisit  the  requirements  for  healthy 
child  development 

•To  access  the  most  current  information  of 
healing  principles  and  practices  applica- 
ble to  children  or  to  Survivors  who  were 
victims  of  organised  violence  traumatised 
as  children. 

•To  understand  the  specific  nature  and 
impact  of  organised  violence  on 
Aboriginal  children  in  the  context  of  the 
residential  school  system. 
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1 August  2000 

Hello, 

We  have  just  seen  an  issue  of  Healing  Words  and 
would  like  to  subscribe  to  it.  Is  it  also  possible  to 
obtain  copies  of  the  first  3 numbers?  If  you  would 
send  us  an  invoice  for  a subscription  plus  those  3 
issues  we  will  send  a cheque  to  you. 

Many  thanks, 

Caese  Levo 

We  receive  many  requests  for  back  issues  and  subscrip- 
tions. Each  request  is  appreciated.  There  is  no  charge 
for  the  newsletter.  We  will  send  back  issues  for  free  and 
add  anyone  who  so  wishes  to  our  mailing  list. 

28  November  2000 

Dear  Editors: 

Recently  at  our  Metis  Resource  Centre  in 
Winnipeg,  I came  across  a copy  of  your  paper.  I 
have  had  a chance  to  read  it.  It  is  excellent  infor- 
mation. The  personal  entries  from  the  people  that 
went  through  the  residential  school  make  me  sad 
but  now  I understand. 

1 work  in  St.  Boniface  School  Division  as  an 
Aboriginal  Support  Worker.  Our  main  focus  is  to 
provide  teachers,  counsellors,  students  and  par- 
ents with  resources  such  as  your  own. 

We  find  it  a constant  battle  to  get  some  parents 
and  school  personnel  to  see  what  the  mainstream 
society  has  done  to  us,  our  elders  and  our  chil- 
dren. The  damage  done  by  residential  schools  is 
devastating.  Please  keep  doing  the  work  that  you 
are  doing. 

I would  like  to  know  if  we  could  be  on  your  mailing 
list.  We  are  always  looking  for  information  not  only 
for  ourselves  but  for  those  who  we  work  with. 

Meegwetch, 

Arlene  Desjarlais, 

Winnipeg,  MB. 

6 October  2000 
Hi, 

I just  read  with  interest  Healing  Words  and  would 
like  to  make  the  following  note.  In  New 
Brunswick  there  was  a boarding  school  in 
Newcastle  called  St.  Mary's  Academy  run  by  the 
Nuns  of  Congregation  de  Notre  Dame  where 
native  children  who  reached  grade  nine  (girls) 
were  sent  to  school  there  because  they  could  not 
go  to  provincial  schools.  This  was  in  the  60s.  Boys 
went  across  the  bridge  with  the  priests  at  St. 


Thomas.  If  you  wish  to  know  more,  you  can 
always  contact  others  or  me. 


Thanks, 

Mary  Jane  Peters, 
Big  Cove,  NB. 


The  Editors: 


28  November  2000 


I am  reading  your  newsletter  Healing  Words  and 
find  it  informative,  however  the  language  used  is 
not  for  grass  roots  understanding,  English  is  our 
second  language  and  to  read  such  high  words  is  a 
waste  of  time.  Clear  and  to  the  point  makes  more 
sense.  Also,  it  sounds  like  the  funding  dollars  are 
going  to  communities.  What  about  the  100,000  or 
so  urban  residential  school  survivors. 


Agnes  Gendron, 

Cold  Lake,  AB. 

Agnes, 

We  will  make  the  language  clear  and  to  the  point  for 
the  grass  roots.  Also,  many  projects  funded  by  the 
Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  serve  urban  residential 
school  survivors.  For  more  information  on  funded  proj- 
ects, contact  the  Foundation  or  visit  our  website.  (See 
page  4.) 


24  October  2000 

Your  paper  was  given  to  me  by  someone,  and  it  is 
very  nice  to  know  that  there  is  a paper  like  that 
out  there  that  First  Nations  people  like  my  self  can 
relate  to  and  understand  the  stories  are  true  and 

not  made  up  as  the  churches  are  saying Keep 

up  the  good  work. . . 

-Robert  Jackson. 


24  October  2000 

Editor;  Healing  Words 

Thanks  for  the  opportunity  to  drop  you  a line.  A 
gentleman  in  my  class  brought  a copy  of  your 
publication  to  class  today  (I  teach  the  STEP  1-2 
class  at  the  Saanich  Adult  Education  Centre,  a 
part  of  the  Saanich  Indian  School  Board).  They 
were  doing  a writing  assignment  about  history, 
myth  and  legend.  I was  impressed  by  the  strength 
of  the  writing  and  my  student  was  inspired  to 
write  a historical  legend  for  his  assignment.  It  is 
truly  moving  and  he  may  submit  it  to  you  at  a 
later  date. 


But  for  the  moment  I was  wondering  how  we 
could  get  a copy  of  Healing  Words  when  it  is  pub- 
lished. I have  people  in  my  class  who  were  in  res- 
idential schools  and  those  who  were  affected  by  it 
with  parents  and  siblings.  There  is  much  to  share 
with  in  the  class.  Let  me  know  how  we  can  order 
it,  please. 

Thanks, 

Diane  Kirby, 

Victoria,  BC. 


Healing  Words 

Hi  my  name  is  Gloria  Contois  President  of  Local 
87  Metis  in  Calgary.  Our  local  receives  your  paper 
titled  Healing  Words.  It  is  a wonderful  learning 
reference.  What  I am  requesting  is  a few  more 
copies  at  least  20.  We  run  along  with  Bow  Valley 
College  in  Calgary  an  Adult  Aboriginal  Program 
with  34  students  Metis  status  Bill  C-31.  We  have  a 
new  Social  Studies  program  called  Native  Studies 
10-20-30.  Your  wonderful  magazine  would  really 
benefit  our  students.  Also  we  do  have  a local 
office  as  well  as  a site  where  the  students  attend. 
If  possible  could  you  please  send  the  Healing 
Words  paper  to  the  education  site. 

Thanks, 

Gloria  Contois, 

President,  Local  87  Metis, 

Calgary,  AB. 


28  August  2000 

The  Editors,  Healing  Words 

Memories  were  brought  back  when  I opened  the 
latest  issue  of  Healing  Words  (Volume  1 Number  4) 
to  find  a picture  of  the  boys  hall  and  classrooms 
(Sturgeon  Lake  Indian  Residential  School)  at 
Sturgeon  Lake,  Alberta. 

I thought  of  the  years  (1940s-1950s)  when  I was  a 
resident  there.  The  suffering  and  pain  that  I and 
others  endured  there  was  horrendous.  I still  have 
vivid  memories  of  the  sexual  deeds  done  by  both 
our  peers  and  the  oblate  fathers.  The  physical 
pain  rained  down  on  us  daily  by  the  nuns  and 
even  by  some  of  our  older  peers.  The  psychologi- 
cal damage  done  by  the  staff  was  unending.  I 
could  go  on  into  more  detail,  however  it  would 
take  many  more  words  and  pages. 

I was  taken,  along  with  my  siblings,  from  our  par- 
ents when  I was  an  infant.  At  the  time  we  were 
living  at  Edmonton,  Alberta.  We  ended  up  at  the 
Sturgeon  Lake  Indian  Residential  School.  I ended 
up  staying  there  from  10-12  years  before  I ran 
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away  at  age  13  or  14.  I was  sodomized,  kicked 
and  beaten  very  often.  There  was  a thick  leather 
strap  used  on  us  without  any  feeling  from  the 
nuns. 

In  their  haste  to  convert  us  to  their  way  of  life, 
they  taught  us  no  social  skills  and  there  was  no 
nurturing.  Everything  was  regimented,  so  by 
the  time  the  boys  and  girls  were  released  they 
could  not  cope  in  the  outside  world.  The  least 
they  could  have  done  was  to  give  us  lessons  in 
social  skills  like  "values  and  attitudes,"  empa- 
thy, assertiveness,  and  coping  skills. 

I applaud  the  work  that  the  Healing 
Foundation  is  doing,  however  I can't  take 
advantage  of  any  local  program,  because  I am 
situated  in  Moncton,  not  near  a reserve. 
However  through  my  own  initiative  I have 
taken  some  social  skills  programs  to  help  me 
cope. 

I am  currently  having  problems  with  Indian 
Affairs  regarding  my  status  application.  They 
have  been  working  on  it  for  11/2  years. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Yours  Sincerely, 

Jim  Cunningham, 

Moncton,  NB. 


Jim, 


submissions 


You  may  submit  your  articles,  letters,  or  other  contributions  by  fax,  mail,  or  email. 
We  prefer  electronic  submissions  in  Corel  Word  Perfect  or  MS  Word.  Please  send 
your  writing  to: 


The  Editors,  Healing  Words 
75  Albert  Street 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
KIP  5E7 

Our  fax  number  is  (613)  237-4442  and  our  email  addresses  for  submissions  are: 


Thank-you  for  your  letter.  It  was  a pleasure  to  speak 
to  you  in  November  at  the  Aboriginal  Healing 
Foundation's  Moncton  Regional  Gathering.  I hope 
we  addressed  your  concerns  at  that  time. 
Concerning  access  to  local  programs,  we  suggested 
that  rural  near  urban  areas  build  travel  costs  into 
their  budget  proposals  to  serve  off-reserve  popula- 
tions. Also,  individuals  in  urban  centres  can  explore 
existing  local  services,  whether  provided  by  non- 
government agencies  or  government  (such  as  the 
Medical  Services  Branch).  Jim,  please  keep  in  touch. 


Healing  Words  editors:  left,  Giselle  Robelin  and  right,  Wayne  K.  Spear 


Please  send  email  submissions  of  photos  in  TIFF  grayscale  format,  if  possible.  We  ask  for 
a resolution  of  300  dpi.  We  cannot  be  responsible  for  photos  damaged  in  the  mail. 

Please  include  a short  biography  with  your  submission  as  well  as  a return  address  and 
phone  number.  We  may  need  to  contact  you  about  your  submission. 

The  AHF  does  not  pay  for  published  submissions,  but  we  do  provide  contributors  with 
copies  of  the  newsletter. 


Healing 

Words 


The  views  expressed  by  contributors  to  Healing  Words  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views 
of  the  AHF. 

There  is  no  set  length  for  manuscripts,  but  please  try  to  keep  submissions  to  a reasonable 
length  (under  3000  words).  All  submissions  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  editorial 
team  and  may  be  edited  for  spelling,  grammar,  and  length. 


To  receive  Healing  Words,  write  to  us  at 
Suite  801,  75  Albert  Street,  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  KIP  5E7  or  phone  1-888-725- 
8886.  (In  Ottawa,  phone  237-4441). 
Our  fax  number  is  (613)  237-4442  and 
our  email  is  grobelin@ahf.ca  or 
wspear@ahf.ca.  Keep  in  mind  that  the 
newsletter  is  available  in  French, 
English  and  Inuktitut  and  is  free. 
Available  on-line!  http://www.ahf.ca 


A SPECIAL  THANK  YOU  TO 
ALL  OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


S.O.S.  POETS 

Thank  you  also  to  those  poets  whose  work  we  publish  here  from  other  sources.  Do  you 
know  how  hard  it  is  to  find  you?  PLEASE,  to  ALL  poets  out  there  in  communities, 
young,  older,  already  published  or  not— send  us  your  thoughts,  your  work,  in  poems, 
prayers,  chants  or  songs. 

It  is  especially  difficult  to  find  poems  that  we  can  publish  in  our  French  newsletter.  But 
we  would  love  also  to  get  poems  and  songs  in  your  own  language. 
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As  the  AHF's  third  funding  cycle 
approaches,  we  look  forward  to 
some  upcoming  developments. 

We  are  now  processing  applications  for 
the  January  26,  2001  Healing  Centre  dead- 
line and  the  new  under-$50,000  proposal 
category.  As  you  probably  know,  the 
deadlines  this  year  for  our  regular  fund- 
ing process  are  February  23,  2001  and 
August  31,  2001.  You  are  encouraged  to 
send  your  proposals  for  either  of  these 
deadlines.  If  your  proposal  is  late,  we  will 
put  it  aside  for  the  next  deadline  and  con- 
sider it  then. 


Over  the  past  4 months.  Directors  and  staff 
have  been  fulfilling  the  Foundation's  com- 
mitment to  accountability  as  they  travel  the 
country  to  meet  with  Aboriginal  people  at 

the  AHF  Regional  Gatherings.  Since  October  last  year,  we  have 
been  to  Iqaluit,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Moncton,  Ottawa, 
Yellowknife,  and  Whitehorse.  These  gatherings  have  been  a great 
success  — and  they  will  continue  in  the  coming  months. 

If  you  have  been  unable  to  attend  our  gatherings,  watch  for  the 
next  issue  of  Healing  Words  this  March.  Our  Spring  edition  will 
feature  an  article  on  the  Regional  Gatherings  which  explains  the 


As  always.  Foundation  staff  are  avail- 
able to  hear  your  questions  and  com- 
ments. I encourage  you  to  call  if  you 
need  information.  Also,  for  those  of  you 
with  internet  access,  you  will  find  our 
website  to  be  a useful  resource.  Visitors 
to  the  website  can  download  our  publi- 
cations, receive  funding  updates,  get 
workshop  and  (when  applicable) 
regional  gathering  news,  read  about  our 
projects,  and  register  for  events  — 
among  many  other  things.  The  address 
is  http:/ / www.ahf.ca. 

If  you  do  not  have  internet  access,  you  can  call  toll-free:  1-888-725- 
8886  (in  Ottawa,  call  237-4441).  We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 


Masi, 


This  Spring , Healing  Words  will  be  dedicated  to  youth  - the  leaders  and  the  Elders  of  tomorrow.  We  will  explore  their  aspirations,  ambitions,  and 
vision  in  the  context  of  healing.  We  will  also  present  our  report  on  the  year  2000  Regional  Gatherings.  Please  send  us  your  articles  and  letters. 


purpose  and  nature  of  the  meetings. 
The  article  will  show  you  the  way  a 
gathering  works  and  will  tell  you  about 
the  comments  that  people  have  made. 
We  hope  this  will  give  our  readers  a 
feeling  for  the  event. 


continued  from  page  24 


through  their  tongues,  left  there  for  extended 
periods  of  time;  a little  boy  kicked  because  he 
was  crying  and  forced  to  walk  with  a broken 
leg;  tiny  children  with  no  warm  clothes  crying 
from  the  bitter  winter  cold  and  wetting  their 
underclothes  which  would  be  frozen  stiff — and 
being  spanked  for  it;  a little  girl  being  left  lying 
for  days  until  she  died  from  being  repeatedly 
hit  with  a heavy  belt  across  the  back;  a little  boy 
pounded  to  death  in  a boiler  room  of  the  school 
by  two  staff;  little  children's  fingers  put  in  the 
fire;  children  forced  to  eat  their  own  vomit...* 

As  the  Very  Reverend  Bob  Smith,  a retired  United 
Church  moderator,  spokesman  for  the  Church 
Fund  admitted:  "I  really  expect  that  if  those 
things  had  happened  to  me,  I would  not  have 
been  able  to  cope  either,  it's  life-wrecking  stuff" 

COPING  AND  REBUILDING 

Every  generation  of  children,  in  fact,  offers 
mankind  the  possibility  of  rebuilding  his  ruin 
of  a world.  Survivors  were  the  generation  of 
Indian  children  that  went  through  the  worst 
and  made  it  through. 


< Abuse: 

from  there  to  here. ..slowly 

Even  though  for  most  Survivors  the  coping  is  a 
lifelong,  painful  task,  they  are  here  to  demon- 
strate the  power  of  resilience.  Their  presence 
among  us  represents  new  hope  for  the  future 
and  can  be  celebrated. 

Celebrations  of  passage,  in  Aboriginal  traditions, 
represent  those  experiences  of  communities  where 
individual  members  become  empowered  to  take  on 
the  new  stages  and  the  skills  and  abilities  that  go 
with  that  new  stage  in  the  seasons  of  life. 

-Circle  of  life,  Battleford  Tribal  Council 

*From  The  Circle  Game,  Shadows  and  Substance  in 
the  Indian  Residential  School  Experience  in  Canada, 
by  Roland  D.  Chrisjohn  & Sherri  Young,  with 
contributions  from  Michael  Maraum,  and  No 
End  of  Grief:  Indian  Residential  Schools  in  Canada, 
by  Agnes  Grant. 


Healing  Words 

The  purpose  of  Healing  Words  is  to  be  an 
instrument  for  honouring  the  Foundation's 
commitments  to  survivors,  their  descen- 
dants, and  their  communities.  It  is  one  of 
the  means  by  which  we  demonstrate  our 
respect  for  the  agreements  the  Foundation 
has  signed.  It  is  also  a vehicle  for  support- 
ing the  mission,  vision  and  objectives  of 
the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  as 
well  as  the  goals  of  the  Foundation's 
Communications  Strategy. 
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Donna  Doss 

Brief  Bio: 


Donna  Doss  is  the  daughter  of  Lawrence  Lugan  Doss  and  Antoinette 
John  Doss  from  the  X'ax'lip  First  Nation  (Fountain)  near  Lillooet,  BC. 
She  works  as  a Secretary/ Receptionist  at  Helping  Spirit  Lodge  Society  in 
Vancouver.  Helping  Spirit  Lodge  Society  has  a transition  home  and  a 
pre-employment  bridging  program.  Donna  is  a poet,  aspiring/  emerging 
artist,  and  journalist.  She  is  the  former  editor  of  The  Indian  Voice  (from 
1971  to  1983).  Donna  works  primarily  in  watercolour  crayons  and  uses 
her  works  as  art  therapy.  She  paints  to  music,  adds  colour  and  patterns 
emerge.  Lately  she  has  been  working  in  pastels  and  her  goal  is  to  pub- 
lish a book  of  poetry  and  short  stories.  She  thanks  her  parents  for  the 
gift  of  creativity  and  Margaret  Lally  Murray  ("Ma"  Murray),  the  former 
editor  of  the  Bridge  River-Lillooet  Newspaper  for  instilling  self  confi- 
dence and  the  love  of  the  written  word. 


Together  We  Can? 

Residential  school,  boarding  school 

New  Words  whose  connotations  are 

Genocide,  sexual  abuse,  pain  and  fear 

How  can  we  heal  from  this  intergenerational  anguish? 

Do  we  walk  backwards  to  visit  the  words  of  the  Ancestors? 
Do  we  forge  a new  path  of  enlightenment? 

Tell  me,  because  I really  want  to  know 

I've  talked  about  this  before  and  I want  to  know 

Who  will  help  to  heal  all  our  wounded  children? 

Who  will  ease  the  pain  they  all  feel? 

Can  you?  Can  I?  Maybe,  together  we  can? 


Racism 

Racism  raised  its  ugly  head 
In  a most  unlikely  incident 
You  said  "No!"  to  me 
I was  crushed 
I knew  the  lies  were  there 
I've  heard  them  before 
I don't  even  know  your  name 
I'm  not  your  enemy. 

Yet  your  words  will  remain 
With  me  forever. 

How  soon  we  forget  that 
Beneath  the  color  of  our  skin 

We  all  are  RED 

Brothers  and  Sisters 
Are  we  ALL 
No  matter  if  we  are 
Short,  Fat,  Skinny  or  Tall 


The  tragic  legacy  of  residential  education  began  in 
the  late  nineteenth  century  with  the  government's 
three-part  vision  of  education  as  the  means  to 
accomplishing  "assimilation."  It  was  a policy  designed  to 
"civilise"  the  Indian  and  therefore  to  make  Canada  but  one 
community  — a non-aboriginal,  Christian  one.  There  is  no 
other  phrase  that  fits  this  policy  so  well  as  cultural  geno- 
cide. Education  was  the  means  to  facilitate  this  policy. 


The  first  part  of  the  education  plan 
included  a justification  for  removing 
children  from  their  communities  and 
disrupting  First  Nation  families. 
Establishing  residential  schools  great 
distances  off  reserves  was  the  justifica- 
tion for  separating  families.  Second 
was  a precise  system  of  teaching  for 
re-socializing  children  in  the  schools 
by  denying  them  their  language  and 
culture.  The  third  part,  to  develop 
schemes  for  integrating  graduates  into 
the  non-aboriginal  world,  was  never 
accomplished. 


and  they  were  routinely  erected  on 
very  primitive  plans,  with  faulty 
lighting,  heating  and  ventilation. 
Overcrowding,  lack  of  care,  unclean 
conditions,  poor  sanitation  and  poor 
food  all  contributed  to  the  spread  of 
tuberculosis  within  the  schools.  In 
1907  a report  on  the  death  toll  for  the 
1,537  children  of  15  residential  schools 
in  western  Canada  was  24  per  cent 
and  could  have  been  42  per  cent  if 
they  had  tracked  children  for  three 


Aboriginal  languages  could  not  be 
spoken  and  swift  and  brutal  reprisal 
was  meted  out  for  any  infraction. 

Hunger  was  a permanent  reality;  the 
food  was  often  too  meager  or  not 
appropriate  in  quantity  or  quality.  The 
food  supply  was  inadequate  for  their 
needs,  or  to  sustain  vigorous  growing 
children. 

A Personal  Story 


Across  Canada,  from  the  mid  1800s 
until  the  1980s,  First  Nation  children 
attended  Indian  Residential  Schools. 
The  Canadian  Government  fund- 
ed 88  residential  schools  national 
ly  that  were  administered  by  the 
following  Christian  denomina- 
tions: Roman  Catholic,  50 
schools,  Anglican,  26  schools.  Of 
and  Presbyterian/United 
Church,  12  schools. 


We  were  brain- 
washed into  believing 


years  after  returning  to  their  reserves. 

The  following  excerpt  is  an  account  of 
how  the  residential  school  impacted 
one  person's  life.  This  story  could  be 
told  by  almost  any  person  who 
attended  residential  school  in  any  part 
of  Canada.  The  names  and  First 

that  the  white  race  was  Nation's  origins  may  be  different, 

but  the  experience  is  frighteningly 

superior.  Women  were  inferi-  similar 

to  men.  Indians  were  hea-  "As  a child  of  six,  I remember 

being  loaded  on  the  back  of  a cat- 
tle truck  with  stock  racks  and 
taken  to  a residential  school.  I 
There  were  approximately  20  dllU  11  W C lib  Id  1C  Cl  IU  UL11  remember  getting  to  the  school  and 
residential  schools  operating  in  feeling  so  lonely.  I was  so  far  from 

Saskatchewan.  In  addition,  many 
Saskatchewan  First  Nations  children 
were  removed  to  residential  schools  in 
Manitoba  and  Alberta.  All  of  the  resi- 
dential schools  were  funded  by  the 
federal  government  but  were  usually 
operated  by  one  of  the  churches: 

Roman  Catholic,  United,  Presbyterian 
or  Anglican.  An  exception  was  the  res- 
idential school  operated  on  Gordon 
First  Nation,  which  since  the  60s  was 
run  by  the  Government. 


men 

thens,  savages  and  pagans, 
and  if  we  listened  to  our 
parents  and  grandpar- 


ents, we  would  go 
to  hell. 


In  building  the  schools,  the 
Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
churches  constructed  them  without 
consideration  of  quality  and  safety. 


The  school  was  to  be  home.  On  cross- 
ing the  threshold,  the  children  were 
entering  a non-aboriginal  world. 
There,  dressed  in  European  clothes 
and  with  their  hair  shorn,  they  would 
leave  behind  the  'savage'  seasonal, 
nomadic  life  of  hunting  and  gather- 
ing. It  was  to  be  replaced  with  a life 
ordered  by  the  regimentation  of 
hourly  precision  and  an  annual  calen- 
dar of  church  and  state  rituals. 


home.  I wanted  my  parents,  instead  a 
stern  nun  told  me  something  in  a 
harsh  voice,  I did  not  know  what  she 
said  as  I did  not  understand  a word  of 
English.  No  one  ever  called  me  by  my 
name  — I was  just  a number.  I had  lost 
my  identity.  I was  no  longer  an  indi- 
vidual. I was  part  of  a group  that  was 
all  dressed  the  same  with  the  same 
haircut.  We  were  expected  to  act  the 
same  as  everyone  else  and  to  eat  the 
same  food.  For  breakfast  we  had 
rolled  oats  (porridge)  with  crumbs  on 
top.  Most  of  the  time  those  crumbs 
were  blue  from  mold. 
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We  have  to  look  at  the  residential  school  issue  to  understand  our  past 

and  come  to  grips  with  it. 


Since  that  time,  I have 
been  scared  of  abandonment  and  hate 
standing  in  line  for  anything.  There 
are  deep  psychological  scars  that 
remain  today.  Some  residential  school 
survivors  have  been  abused  physical- 
ly, emotionally,  mentally,  sexually  and 
spiritually.  There  was  no  compassion 
shown;  no  parental  skills  were  taught. 

There  was  loss  of  culture  and  cultural 
teachings.  In  fact,  we  were  taught  that 
if  we  went  to  any  ceremony  we  were 
committing  a sin  and  therefore  we 
would  go  to  hell.  Hell  was  a place 
where  we  would  burn  forever  in  eter- 
nal damnation. 

We  were  brain-washed  into  believing 
that  the  white  race  was  superior. 
Women  were  inferior  to  men.  Indians 
were  heathens,  savages  and  pagans, 
and  if  we  listened  to  our  parents  and 
grandparents,  we  would  go  to  hell. 

One  of  the  results  of  these  residential 
school  teachings  was  the  lack  of  trust 
for  parents,  grandparents  and  other 
Elders  — a loss  of  trust  for  anyone  in 
authority,  any  adult  or  anyone  with 
any  power,  especially  over  you.  The 
loss  of  respect  for  parents  and  Elders 
was  due  to  the  brain-washing.  We 
were  forbidden  to  speak  our  native 
language  and  forced  to  speak  English. 
We  could  no  longer  communicate 
with  our  Elders.  As  a child,  no  one 
ever  told  you  that  the  Elders  had  the 
wisdom,  knowledge  and  experience 
to  guide  you  through  the  turbulent 
times  of  your  life. 

The  Continuing  Impact 

The  residential  schools  have  affected 
not  only  the  parents,  but  also  the 
grandparents  and  the  children  of  our 
First  Nations.  In  the  North  Battleford 
area,  St.  Henry's  residential  school 
was  located  in  the  hamlet  of  Delmas. 
When  this  school  burned  down  in 
1948,  the  children  were  taken  to  Onion 
Lake  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Duck 
Lake  or  other  ACC  schools. 


We  have  to  look  at  the  residential 
school  issue  to  understand  our  past 
and  come  to  grips  with  it.  We  have  lost 
our  parental  skills  due  to  these  resi- 
dential schools.  As  young  children, 
when  we  should  have  been  learning 
from  our  elders,  we  were  shipped  off 
to  school.  To  really  understand  why 
we  are  lost  today  and  trying  to  find 
our  way  back  to  our  traditions,  we 
have  to  understand  what  happened. 

"Everywhere  we  have  gone,  we  have  been 
told  about  the  impact  of  residential  schools 
...  Most  of  the  stories  we  are  hearing  are 
negative  ...  99%  of  them  ...  Inevitably,  we 
are  told  about  the  loss  of  culture,  the  loss 
of  language,  the  loss  of  parenting  skills, 
the  agony  of  being  separated  from  family, 
from  community.  Tire  years  of  being  away 
from  home,  the  return  home,  the  alien- 
ation, the  need  to  reintegrate  into  the  com- 
munity, the  pain  that  people  have  experi- 
enced themselves,  the  way  it  was  passed 
down.  “ 

-(George  Erasmus,  1993,  Co-Chairman 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Aboriginal  Peoples.) 

"Most  of  the  residential  school  products 
were  now  parents  and  raising  their  fami- 
lies. We  really  had  no  role  models  to  follow 
as  we  grew  up  in  the  residential  schools 
and  saw  our  families  only  during  the  sum- 
mer holidays  and  sometimes  at  Christmas. 

-(Don  Pooyak,  Director  BTC-ICFS) 

The  abuses  suffered  by  residential 
school  survivors  were  of  four  domains: 
mental,  physical,  emotional  and  spiri- 
tual. There  was  sexual  abuse  from 
priests,  nuns  and  older  children.  Boys 
that  were  sexually  abused  became 
abusers,  resulting  in  the  abuse  that  is 
rampant  in  our  communities.  Boys 
that  were  sexually  abused  would  usu- 
ally not  tell.  They  did  not  want  to  be 
labeled  as  homosexuals.  The  abuse 
stayed  hidden  and  the  shame  and  hurt 
would  be  turned  inward,  making  the 


abused  turn  to  alcohol  to 
forget.  When  he  drank  and  got  drunk, 
the  hurt  and  violation  would  turn  to 
violence.  This  violence  would  be 
directed  to  those  he  cared  about. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  reasons  we  as 
First  Nations  people  have  forgotten 
our  way  of  life,  our  culture,  our  lan- 
guage and  traditions.  The  policy  of 
assimilation  carried  out  by  the 
Canadian  Government  and  the 
churches  utilizing  the  Indian  residen- 
tial school  system  has  affected  at  least 
seven  generations  over  approximately 
150  years.  The  re-emergence  and 
rebuilding  of  our  people  will  take 
more  than  just  a few  years. 

If  our  children's  children  can  be  raised 
with  positive  parenting  skills,  having 
not  been  subjected  to  violence  and 
having  more  of  an  appreciation  and 
pride  in  who  they  are,  as  First  Nations 
people,  then  we  will  have  moved  in 
the  right  direction,  (p.  164  RCAP) 


Photo:  Fred  Cattroll 
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Traditional  Aboriginal  Parenting — healing  the  generations 


In  this  section,  we  begin  to  explore  the  rich 
history  of  First  Nation  culture  and  heritage. 
By  examining  where  we  come  from,  we  can 
take  pride  in  who  we  are  and  bring  the  lessons 
of  our  history  to  the  task  of  building  healthy 
families  in  today's  world. 

Circle  of  Life 
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Traditional  Indian  parenting  nurtures,  protects, 
guides  and  teaches.  It  is  central  to  all  other 
aspects  of  life  and  is  the  foundation  of  a healthy 
culture. 

-(Positive  Indian  Parenting, 

National  Indian  Child  Welfare  Association) 

These  traditions  were  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  the  next  for  hundreds  of  years 
and  are  commonly  referred  to  as  "the  old  ways 
before  the  white  influence."  Their  purpose  was 
to  ensure  the  tribe's  survival  through  its  chil- 
dren. The  tribal  elders  encouraged  positive  and 
loving  relationships  between  parents  and  their 
children. 


WE 

M 


Many  tribes  believed  that  children  were  special 
gifts  from  the  Creator.  The  whole  tribe  acknowl- 
edged a child's  worth  and  their  growth  and 
development  was  recognized  through  cere- 
monies or  rites-of-passage.  These  ceremonies 
were  important  in  the  development  of  the 
child— for  example,  the  naming  ceremony  helped 
a child  establish  his  or  her  identity  in  the  tribe. 

"T7;e  only  way  names  are  passed  on  among  us 
is  when  an  old  man  or  woman  gives  his  or  her 
name  to  a child  or  grandchild,  Then  the  giver  is 
called  by  his  other  name.  When  a child  is  born 
its  parents  prepare  food,  get  some  cloth,  fill  a 
pipe,  and  call  in  an  old  man.  Many  people  come 
to  watch.  They  tell  the  old  man  ivhat  they 
ivant  and  give  him  the  cloth  and 
pipe.  The  old  man  lights  the 
pipe  then  puts  it  down  and 
talks  to  God  and  to  the 
Spirit  that  taught  him  to 
give  names.  After  he  has 
talked  he  sings  one 
song.  Then  he  says, 
'Put  the  baby  here.'  He 
takes  the  child  in  his 
arms  and  gives  it  the 
name  and  begs  God  to 
give  it  good  luck  so  that 
it  may  grow  up  and 
become  old.  He  asks  the 
Spirit  that  gave  him  the  Power 
to  give  that  name  to  be  the 
guardian  of  that  child.  " 

Chief  Fine  Day,  Sweetgrass  First  Nations, 
Quote  from  'My  Cree  People  '. 


The  tribe's  members  depended  on  each  other 
for  survival  and  children  quickly  learned  to 
cooperate,  share  and  to  show  respect  for  Elders. 
When  a child  had  to  be  disciplined  it  was 
delayed  until  a well  thought  out  remedy  could 
be  applied  to  teach  the  child  a specific  rule  or 
lesson.  Children  learned  about  coexisting  with 
other  people  and  the  environment  through  the 
telling  of  stories  and  legends.  Storytelling 
taught  the  children  the  skills  of  listening  and 
observing.  In  an  oral  society  they  learned  that 
words  were  sacred. 

Spirituality  in  a First  Nation  society  is  a way  of 
life.  Without  spirituality  our  First  Nations  cul- 
ture would  surely  die.  We  need  to  believe  in  our 
own  traditions  and  culture.  Once  we  have 
established  this  need,  it  will  assist  those  parents 
or  caregivers  with  raising,  nurturing,  loving 
and  caring  for  children. 

Nurturance,  stimulation  and  safety  were  sup- 
plied by  the  use  of  the  moss  bag  to  carry  the 
child,  which  meant  children  were  rarely  separat- 
ed from  their  mothers.  But  assistance  in  raising 
of  the  child  was  given  freely  by  others.  The 
whole  tribe  or  community  was  considered  a fam- 
ily. Other  tribes  or  communities  were  considered 
the  extended  family.  Kinship  referred  to  all. 

Our  heritage  treated  children  with  respect  and 
understanding.  The  traditions  developed 
strong  parent  and  child  relationships.  The  tradi- 
tional or  "old  ways"  had  valuable  elements  of 
parenting  and  provide  strong  models  for  First 
Nation  parenting  today.  Even  in  a more  com- 
plex world  than  that  of  our  ancestors,  their  par- 
enting practices  still  provide  a strong  founda- 
tion for  First  Nations  parenting  skills  today. 
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Traditional  Code  of  Ethics 


Give  thanks  to  the  Creator  at  any  time  you  feel  the 
need,  especially  each  morning  upon  rising  and 
each  evening  upon  sleeping.  Seek  the  courage  and 
strength  to  be  a better  person. 

Showing  respect  is  a basic  law  of  life. 

Respect  the  wisdom  of  people  in  council.  Once 
you  have  given  an  idea  it  no  longer  belongs  to 
you;  it  belongs  to  everybody. 

Always  treat  your  guests  with  honour  and  con- 
sideration. Give  your  best  food  and  comforts  to 
your  guests. 

The  hurt  of  one  is  the  hurt  of  all.  The  honour  of 
one  is  the  honour  of  all. 

Receive  strangers  and  outsiders  kindly. 

All  races  are  children  of  the  Creator  and  must  be 
respected. 

To  serve  others,  to  be  of  some  use  to  family,  com- 
munity or  nation  is  one  of  the  main  purposes  for 
which  people  are  created.  True  happiness  comes 
to  those  who  dedicate  their  lives  to  the  services  of 
others. 

Observe  moderation  and  balance  in  all  things. 

Know  those  things  that  lead  to  your  well  being 
and  those  things  that  lead  to  your  destruction. 

Listen  to  and  follow  the  guidance  given  to  your 
heart. 

Expect  guidance  to  come  in  many  forms:  in 
prayer,  in  dreams,  in  solitude  and  in  the  words 
and  actions  of  Elders  and  friends. 


Values  and  Beliefs 

Give  thanks  for  the  life  within  you  and  for  all  life, 
for  the  good  things  the  Creator  has  given  you  and 
others  and  for  the  opportunity  to  grow  a little 
more  each  day.  Consider  your  thoughts  and 
actions  of  the  past  day  and  seek  the  things  that 
will  benefit  everyone. 

Respect.  Respect  means  "to  feel  or  show  honour 
or  esteem  for  someone  or  something;  to  consider 
the  well-being  of  someone,  or  to  treat  someone  or 
something  with  deference  or  courtesy."  Showing 
respect  is  a basic  law  of  life. 

Treat  every  person  with  respect  at  all  times. 
Everyone  should  work  hard  to  gain  the  respect  of 
others. 


People  should  not  criticize.  No  person  should  be 
made  to  feel  "put  down"  by  you. 

Avoid  hurting  each  other  through  words,  deeds 
and  actions  as  you  would  with  a deadly  poison. 

Touch  nothing  that  belongs  to  someone  else 
(especially  spiritual  objects)  without  permission, 
or  an  understanding  between  you. 

Respect  the  privacy  of  every  person.  Never 
intrude  on  a person's  quiet  moments  or  personal 
space. 

To  show  respect,  never  walk  in  front  of  people, 
especially  Elders. 

Speak  in  a soft  voice,  especially  when  you  are  in 
the  presence  of  Elders,  strangers  or  others. 

Do  not  speak  unless  invited  to  do  so  at  gatherings 
where  Elders  are  present  but  if  they  ask  you  to 
speak,  do  not  hesitate  to  do  so. 

Never  talk  about  others  in  a negative  way, 
whether  they  are  present  or  not. 

Treat  Mother  Earth  and  all  creations  as  your 
mother;  rise  up  with  wisdom  to  defend  her. 

Show  respect  and  be  open-minded  for  the  beliefs 
and  religions  of  others. 

Respect  the  wisdom  of  the  people.  Once  you  give 
an  idea,  it  no  longer  belongs  to  you.  It  belongs  to 
the  people. 

Listen  with  courtesy  to  what  others  say,  even  if 
you  feel  that  what  they  are  saying  is  worthless. 
Listen  intently  and  make  decisions  from  the 
heart. 

Be  truthful  at  all  times. 

Receive  others,  outsiders  and  people  less  fortunate 
with  a loving  heart  and  as  members  of  the  human 
race. 

All  the  races  and  tribes  in  the  world  are  like  the 
different  coloured  flowers  of  one  meadow.  All  are 
beautiful.  As  children  of  the  Creator  they  must  be 
respected. 

Observe  moderation  and  balance  in  all  things. 

Listen  to  and  follow  the  guidance  given  to  your 
heart.  Expect  guidance  to  come  in  many  forms;  in 
prayer,  in  dreams,  in  times  of  quiet  solitude  and 
in  the  words  and  deeds  of  wise  Elders,  family 
and  friends. 
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Recovering 

what  we  never 

featured  project 

had  oursel  ves 

'Circle  of  Life'  Traditional  Family  Mental  Health,  Battleford  Tribal  Council,  Indian  Child  and  Family  Services. 


When  I hear  people  say  "We've  lost  this, 
we've  lost  that,"  I do  not  believe  that.  We 
have  not  lost  anything:  we  have  just 
forgotten;  we  are  coming  out  of  a big 
sleep.  We  are  waking  up,  and  it's  a beau- 
tiful thing,  to  wake  up  and  see  we  are 
alive,  we  are  still  here. " 

-Vern  Harper 


Healing  ourselves  by  raising 
a healthy  new  generation 

The  purposes  of  our  project  are  to 
regain  and  teach  traditional  par- 
enting skills  that  were  eroded  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  the  cul- 
tural genocide,  the  attempted  assimila- 
tion and  acculturation  of  First  Nations 
people  by  the  religious  sects  and  the 
resulting  development  and  forced 
attendance  of  residential  schools  era. 

•To  revive  the  pride,  self-esteem,  and 
nurturing  aspect  of  parenting  by  edu- 
cating parents  and  prospective  parents. 

•To  educate  First  Nations  members  of 
the  effects  of  alcohol  and  drug  usage 
on  an  unborn  fetus,  thereby  educating 
these  members  on  Fetal  Alcohol 
Syndrome/Fetal  Alcohol  Effects. 
These  First  Nations  members  will 
obtain  information  regarding  these 
issues  and  will  assist  with  preventing 
this  disorder  and  raising  healthier 
children. 

•To  acknowledge  and  expose  all 
forms  of  abuse  — mental,  spiritual, 
physical  and  emotional. 

To  assist  First  Nations  members  in 
recovering  their  communities  as  they 
journey  on  their  healing  paths. 

To  develop  a traditional  model  of 
therapeutic  counselling  services  that 
will  assist  with  the  recovery  of  tradi- 


tional counselling  and  traditional 
beliefs. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the 
parenting  skills  manual  we  have 
developed  and  produced.  This  manu- 
al is  the  result  of  a needs  assessment 
that  was  conducted  with  the 
Battleford  Tribal  Council  First  Nations 
parents. 

A guide  to  Traditional 
Aboriginal  Parenting 

"Most  of  the  residential  school  products 
were  now  parents  and  raising  their  fami- 
lies. We  really  had  no  role  models  to 
follcnv  as  we  grew  up  in  the  residential 
schools  and  saw  our  families  only  during 
the  summer  holidays  and  sometimes  at 
Christmas." 

-(Don  Pooyak,  Director  BTC-ICFS) 


The  Battleford  Tribal  Council  Elders 
have  defined  parenting  in  the  follow- 
ing way: 

"Parenting  is  the  ability  to  nurture, 
guide,  teach,  protect  and  love  the  chil- 
dren that  are  on  loan  to  you  from  the 
Creator."  (Elders  gathering.  Little  Pine 
First  Nation,  1998.) 

Another  Elder  further  clarified  that 
"children  are  gifts  from  the  Creator. 
They  are  on  loan  to  us  to  support,  love 
and  nurture,  as  the  Creator  wants  us 
to.  We  should  be  proud  that  we  were 
picked  as  the  parents  for  these  chil- 
dren. They  are  our  future,  the  legacy 
we  have  in  this  world."  (Fred 
Paskimin,  Elder  Sweetgrass  First 
Nation.) 

These  definitions  are  precious  and 
have  significant  meaning  in  identifying 
our  personal  aspirations  as  parents. 


The  first  goal  of  the  manual  is  to  help 
First  nations  parents  to  explore  the 
values  and  benefits  inherent  in  tradi- 
tional First  Nation  child-rearing  prac- 
tices and  then  to  apply  those  values 
and  skills  to  modern  parenting. 

The  second  goal  of  the  Traditional 
Parenting  Skills  manual  is  to  help  par- 
ents develop  positive  attitudes,  values 
and  parenting  skills  that  have  their 
roots  in  our  history  and  culture. 

The  way  that  we  parent  determines 
the  future  of  the  First  Nations  people. 
If  we  parent  well  today,  we  are  invest- 
ing in  our  future.  We  will  raise  good, 
strong,  well-balanced  people  who  will 
lead  our  First  Nations  to  also  be  strong 
and  well-balanced  nations,  thereby 
preserving  our  culture  and  traditional 
values  that  ensure  that  our  Elders  will 
be  treated  with  respect  and  love. 

As  Elders  we  are  told  we  are  over  the  hill. 
Our  Elders,  before  us,  said  that  'the  Road 
of  Life  is  all  up  hill',  therefore  we  are  not 
over  the  hill  yet.  We  are  all  zvorking  to 
make  life  better  for  our  children,  grand- 
children and  our  great  grandchildren  - 
some  are  not  yet  born.  Wiien  our  journey 
is  over  and  we  have  helped  children  then 
our  life  has  been  worth  it.  We  can  go  feeling 
we  have  accomplished  our  goal. 

-(Elder,  Solomon  Stone  - Mosquito 
First  Nation,  June  1998.) 

As  parents  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
acknowledge  and  heal  our  own  past 
hurts  so  that  we  can  enjoy  our  present 
moments.  We  can  celebrate  in  the  joy 
that  comes  from  being  one  with  the 
Creator  in  order  to  embrace  our 
future.  We  need  to  address  the  hurts 
so  we  could  move  on  to  the  joys  of  liv- 
ing and  rejoice  in  our  accomplish- 
ments. We  need  to  be  happy  and 
healthy  as  we  face  our  future.  Most 
important,  we  need  to  teach  this  to  our 
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youth.  We  need  to  address  that  hurt, 
deal  with  it  and  come  out  a stronger 
people  knowing  that  we  survived.  We 
as  First  Nation's  people  are  survivors. 

Our  children,  grandchildren,  great 
grandchildren  and  all  of  the  future 
generations  will  profit  from  our  past. 
Once  we  have  examined  and  re- 
examined our  past  we  will  have 
learned  great  and  invaluable  lessons 
from  it.  Then  we  will  not  repeat  our 
mistakes.  Thanks  to  all  our  Elders  we 
will  be  a stronger  people  and  their 
love  and  caring,  shown  through 
prayers,  will  not  be  in  vain. 


Every  new  generation  faces  the  difficult 
task  of  raising  its  children.  Times  may  be 
very  different  from  that  of  our  grandpar- 
ents, but  as  parents  we  have  the  same 
responsibility  that  they  did.  We  must 
raise  and  protect  our  children,  help  them 
to  learn  both  traditional  and  mainstream 
society's  ways,  and  teach  them  the  sur- 
vival skills  they  will  need  as  adults. 

In  our  role  as  parents  we  have  to  teach 
our  First  Nations  beliefs,  values,  cus- 
toms and  traditions  to  our  future  gen- 
eration. We  need  to  balance  these  with 
the  mainstream  beliefs  and  values  so 
that  we  do  not  confuse  ourselves  and 
contribute  to  the  divide  and  conquer 
tactics  of  previous  governments.  We 
need  to  teach  this  value  base  so  that 
we  do  not  live  in  isolation. 

We  need  to  live  peacefully  with  the 
rest  of  society  as  our  grandfathers 
envisioned.  Our  children  have  to  learn 
to  cope  in  the  world  and  it  is  a parent's 
responsibility  to  teach  them  how  to 
survive.  We  need  to  teach  the  children 
skills  that  they  can  utilize  in  order  to 
become  strong,  independent,  worth- 
while members  of  any  society. 


It  is  with  this  love,  caring  and  deep 
commitment  from  all  the  Elders  that 
this  manual  is  created.  Elders  from  the 
Sweetgrass,  Mosquito,  Little  Pine, 
Poundmaker  and  Lucky  Man  attend- 
ed meetings  to  give  the  insight  into 
the  traditional  parenting  skills  that  are 
not  being  used  because  they  have 
been  eroded,  misplaced  or  temporari- 
ly forgotten. 

In  order  to  understand  the  present  we 
have  to  go  back  to  our  past  when  the 
Elders  taught  parenting  skills  to 
young  parents. 


For  hundreds  of  years.  First  Nations 
parents  were  guided  by  traditions  that 
never  left  parenting  to  chance.  These 
traditions  were  passed  from  one  gen- 
eration to  the  next.  What  happened 
from  then  till  now? 

The  Government's  policy  of  assimila- 
tion through  residential  schools  was  a 
major  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  tradi- 
tional parenting  skills  suffered  by  First 
Nation  people.  In  the  residential 
schools  our  children  had  no  positive 
parenting  role  models  and  spent  so  little 
time  with  their  parents  that  parenting 
skills  were  not  passed  on.  The  move- 
ment of  First  Nations  families  to  urban 
centers  led  to  the  influences  of  the  dom- 
inant society  which  also  contributes  to 
the  decline  of  much  of  our  culture  and 
our  traditions  within  the  families. 

We  cannot  go  back  to  the  world  as  it 
once  was,  but  we  can  still  find  great 
value  in  our  parenting  traditions. 
These  traditional  parenting  skills  can 
make  our  job  as  modern  parents  a rich- 
er experience.  Promoting  the  growth 
and  well-being  of  our  First  Nation 
children  by  using  positive  parenting 


skills,  which  have  their  roots  in  our  cul- 
ture, is  the  ultimate  goal  of  this  manual. 

We  love  our  children,  but  love  for 
our  grandchildren  is  still  greater. 
We  love  our  children  with  all  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  But  the 
future  of  our  grandchildren,  their 
well  being  and  security,  is  the  main 
reason  for  our  existence.  When  we 
do  wrong  as  parents  it's  the  ones  we 
love  the  most  that  suffer,  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren. 

-(Elder  Solomon  Stone, 
Mosquito  First  Nation) 

Other  extracts  from  the  manual  on  tradi- 
tional Aboriginal  education  are  in  another 
section  of  this  newsletter. 

£ 

Cree 

Blessing 

May  the  warm  spring  winds,  a 
gift  from  the  creator. 

Blow  gently  on  your  home. 
And  may  the  great  spirit  bless 
all  who  enter. 

May  your  mocassins  make 
happy  tracks  in  many  snows 
And  may  the  rainbow  always 
shine  after  each  rain. 

May  your  home  fire  keep  your 
family  fed. 

May  the  warm  spring  winds, 
a gift  from  the  Creator, 

Blow  gently  on  your  home. 


In  order  to  understand  the  present  we  have  to  go  back  to  our  past 
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Manawan; 
a model 

community 

healing 


social 
rccoitstitiction 

Responsibility  for  healing 
takes  many  forms.  It 
includes  the  responsibili- 
ty to  care  for  oneself 
particularly  if  one  is 
working  as  a caregiver  in 
the  community.  Responsibility  for  healing 
also  means  accepting  responsibility  for  our- 
selves and  our  actions.  The  community  has 
the  responsibility  to  heal  itself.  This  process 
of  community  healing  may  look  different  for 
different  communities.  Pushing  the  commu- 
nity to  heal  itself  may  take  a lot  of  courage. 
The  community  also  has  a responsibility  to 
help  its  individual  members  to  go  through 
the  process  of  healing. 

Communities  in  Crisis 
— Healing  Ourselves 
www.waseskun.net 


What  is  a healthy  community? 
— a community  on  the  healing 
path?  —social  reconstruction? 

•A  healthy  community  is  composed  of 
people  who  are  able  to  live,  work  and 
play  together. 

When  we  decide  to  begin  our  healing 
journey,  it  is  essential  to  understand  the 
reasons  or  the  problems  which  motivated 
us  to  begin  the  journey  and  to  know  what 
we  want  to  get  from  that  journey. 

We  want  to  see  results  that  show  substan- 
tial, steady  and  positive  changes  in  com- 
parison with  the  situation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  healing  process. 

The  evaluation  report  which  spans  the 
healing  experiences  in  Hollow  Water  in 
the  course  of  the  last  ten  years  provides 
us  with  a knowledge  base  from  which  we 
can  extract  a definition  of  community 
healing.  In  a few  years'  time,  in 
Manawan,  the  evaluation  of  the  healing 
process  we  began  in  1992  will  also  give  us 
significant  signposts  pointing  to  a defini- 
tion of  healing  and  reconciliation  in  our 
own  community  of  Manawan. 

•Healing  is  a continuous  process  that 
happens  over  a long  period  of  time.  It  is  a 
process  that  is  experienced  day  after  day, 
and  which  requires  the  personal  partici- 
pation of  all  community  members. 

Leaders'  own  involvement  in  healing 
activities  will  be  the  example  which  will 
motivate  other  people  in  the  community. 
If  a local  hereditary  or  elected  leader  coor- 
dinates an  efficient  activity,  this  creates  a 
favourable  environment  which  encour- 
ages and  facilitates  the  participation  of 
people.  In  such  a case,  coherent  decisions 
will  be  made  by  the  entire  community  cir- 
cle rather  than  by  a few  people  or  groups. 

When  leaders  show  little  or  no  support, 
the  healing  and  social  reconstruction 
process  is  longer  and  more  diffiult.  When 
we  stated  on  our  healing  and  social 
reconstruction  process  in  Manawan  in 
1992,  our  leader  was  fully  supportive  of 
the  community  action  movement  under- 
taken by  the  Mikisiw  Circle  and  placed  it 
as  a priority  on  the  Council's  Agenda. 


•To  trust,  to  care  for  others,  to  get 
involved  and  share  is  at  the  core  of  such 
a movement. 

Another  sign  that  a community  is  healthy 
or  in  the  process  of  healing  is  that  its 
members  nurture  relationships  between 
themselves  and  with  the  whole  commu- 
nity, that  they  have  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a climate  of  trust,  respect  and 
mutual  help  which  results  in  a natural 
and  spontaneous  participation  in  com- 
munity life.  It  is  essential  that  we  trust 
one  another.  There  is  still  a lot  of  distrust 
and  hurtful  gestures.  There  is  fighting  for 
power  and  money,  which  harms  the  well- 
being of  people  and  of  the  community. 

A healthy  or  healing  community  is  a 
place  where  people  can  trust  each  other, 
trust  the  families,  the  neighbours  where 
our  children  go  and  play.  It  is  the  kind  of 
place  that  is  a good  example  for  our  chil- 
dren. 

• We  have  to  promote  our  most  precious 
resource— youth.  They  are  tomorrow's 
leaders,  artists,  teachers,  nurses,  healers, 
scientists  and  entrepreneurs. 

As  for  every  other  precious  resources,  the 
capacities  of  our  youths  must  be  nurtured 
in  a stimulating  and  supportive  environ- 
ment. 

A community  on  the  way  to  being  healed 
is  one  which  directs  its  youth  on  the 
straight  path,  one  where  family  serves  as 
a model  and  teaches  the  important  things 
in  life:  the  circle,  the  wholeness  of  every 
human  being,  healthy  nutrition,  healthy 
sexuality,  the  value  of  culture  and  tradi- 
tions etc.... 

In  our  five-year  action  plan,  we  plan  to 
hire  a nurse,  a community  psychologist, 
and  a community  police  person  who  will 
also  be  an  educator.  They  will  work  with 
youth  and  parents  in  the  schools,  in  the 
community  and  in  the  hush,  in  collabora- 
tion with  other  school  and  social  workers. 

Another  component  in  the  vision  of  a 
healthy  community  or  a community  in 
the  process  of  healing  is  connected  to 
communications.  In  such  a community, 
people  are  able  to  talk  openly  to  each 
other  and  are  being  listened  to.  They  are 
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Healing  is  a search  for  who  we  are,  who  we  were, 
and  who  we  want  to  become.  In  the  historical  context  of 
colonisation,  of  forced  assimilation  and  oppression,  healing  is  to  take 
again  ownership  of  the  responsibilities 
of  our  identity  and  our  destiny. 


able  to  demonstrate  tolerance,  empathy 
and  active  listening  and  sharing. 

In  a healthy  community  or  in  a communi- 
ty in  the  process  of  healing,  people  are 
able  to  help  each  other  rather  than  com- 
pete with  each  other. 

Often  the  attraction  of  status,  money  and 
power,  as  well  as  the  dependance  on 
external  agencies  or  organisations,  can 
impede  or  slow  down  the  community 
healing  process.  A healthy  community 
functions  better. 

As  long  as  our  families  are  not  able  to 
resolve  frictions  and  dysfunctions,  we 
will  not  be  functional.  A healed  commu- 
nity is  able  to  bring  problems  to  the  table 
and  say:  we  must  do  something  to  finish 
with  these  problems  once  and  for  all. 

In  a healthy  community  or  in  a communi- 
ty in  the  process  of  healing,  people  talk  to 
each  other  with  open  hearts,  extend  ges- 
tures of  caring  and  love  to  each  other, 
trust  each  other  and  do  not  hide  things 
from  each  other.  They  are  honest  towards 
themselves  and  others. 

•We  must  stop  being  ashamed  and 
break  the  silence. 

This  aspect  is  connected  to  communica- 
tions. We  learned  not  to  express  ourselves 
verbally  or  not  to  publicly  bring  up  ques- 
tions which  could  create  conflicts. 

An  element  of  healing  consists  in  helping 
people  break  the  silence  and  to  speak 
freely  and  with  an  open  heart  about  their 
feelings  and  worries. 

•Honour  one's  responsibilities  and 
have  clear  expectations 

In  a healthy  community  or  in  a communi- 
ty in  the  process  of  healing,  people  hon- 
our their  responsibilities,  not  only 
towards  themselves,  but  also  towards 
their  family  and  their  community. 


We  cannot  heal  if  we  have  a tendency  to 
let  things  happen  or  go,  to  indulge  in  self- 
pity  or  to  blame  others  for  things  that 
happen  to  us. 

To  heal,  a community  has  to  share  a com- 
mon vision  and  create  a structure  which 
matches  this  vision.  The  community  must 
then  define  and  understand  the  roles  that 
each  member  has  to  play  as  well  as  the 
framework  which  support  these  roles. 

We  must  work  together  and  create  a 
structure  and  a community  framework 
which  encourages  awareness,  responsi- 
bility and  opportunities  for  growth. 

A common  vision  of  community  healing: 

community  healing  is  the  opportunity  for 
each  of  us  to  become  aware  of  others.  It  is 
the  first  step  towards  a better  understand- 
ing of  the  role  that  each  individual,  fami- 
ly, organisation  or  government  can  play  in 
the  healing  of  the  whole  community. 

What  is  healing? 

When  we  hear  the  word  healing,  we  feel 
good  and  we  are  able  to  feel  hope,  for 
ourselves,  our  family,  our  community 
and  our  nation.  We  first  have  to  empty 
our  mind,  reconcile  ourselves  with  our 
past,  and  work  for  our  future  and  the 
future  of  our  children  and  grand-chil- 
dren. We  have  to  free  ourselves  from  the 
pain,  the  hurts  that  we  inflicted  on  our- 
selves and  on  others. 

• Healing  means  breaking  the  cycle  of 
abuse  and  violence,  whatever  its  form. 

Each  day  of  our  lives,  healing  replaces 
our  anger,  shame,  guilt  and  vulnerability 
with  the  seven  traditional  teachings:  hon- 
esty, love,  courage,  truth,  wisdom,  humil- 
ity and  respect. 

Healing  is  a search  for  who  we  are,  who 
we  were,  and  who  we  went  to  become.  In 
the  historical  context  of  colonisation,  of 


forced  assimilation  and  oppression,  heal- 
ing is  to  take  again  ownership  of  the 
responsibilities  of  our  identity  and  our 
destiny. 

There  are  two  ways  to  define  healing 

Most  non- Aboriginal  people  see  healing 
as  the  closing  up  of  a wound,  the  repair  of 
a body  hurt.  They  have  a tendency  to 
regard  healing  as  a phenomenon  that 
affects  the  surface  of  things. 

For  First  Nations,  healing  has  a much 
deeper  meaning.  For  many  people  in  our 
community  in  Manawan,  healing  is  not 
restricted  to  the  body,  but  embraces  heal- 
ing of  the  spirit  and  psychological  heal- 
ing. Such  an  understanding  takes  into 
account  the  whole  being,  and  not  only  its 
outer  parts. 

We  look  at  healing  in  a holistic  perspec- 
tive. Instead  of  isolating  the  different 
parts  of  the  body  or  the  different  aspects 
of  the  sprit  in  need  of  healing,  we  attend 
to  the  physical  as  well  as  to  the  psycho- 
logical dimension  of  a human  being. 

Community  development  in  Manawan. 

Creation  of  intersectorial  Community 
Circle  (sharing,  collaboration  and  con- 
certed endeavours). 

Community  development  is  the  process 
of  supporting  community  action  where 
members  of  the  community: 

•Decide  to  meet 

• Organise  common  needs  and  problems 
•Devise  collective  plans  to  respond  to 

their  defined  needs  and  solve  their 
problems 

•Implement  these  plans  by  making 
use  of  the  resources  that  exist  in  their 
own  community 

• Call  on  outside  help  only  when  nec- 
essary, in  order  to  get  support, 
advice  and  professional  assistance 
or  training. 
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The  principle  which  supports  community 
development  is  that  people  themselves 
are  the  ones  best  able  to  improve  the  life 
situation  (health  and  well-being)  of  their 
community. 

Community  development  is  organising 
for  action.  It  is  a process  which  enables 
people  to  get  to  know  each  other  and  help 
one  another.  This  is  what  was  the  mobil- 
ising principle  for  the  Manawan  commu- 
nity action  movement,  which  began  in 
1992. 

The  first  outcome  of  community  develop- 
ment is  the  growth  of  people  who  work 
together  to  solve  their  own  problems.  For 
community  members  who  decide  to 
involve  themselves  in  the  process,  heal- 
ing happens  as  a natural  process.  When  a 
common  language  is  generated  among 
members  of  a group  and  other  partners, 
the  words  used  to  define  community 
development  can  become  synonymous 
with  the  concept  of  healing  as  we  have 
defined  it  here. 

The  word  healing  is  often  used  to 
describe  the  changes  that  have  to  happen 
in  a society,  especially  in  Aboriginal  com- 
munities. 

Healing  seems  to  have  its  roots  in  culture 
and  is  defined  in  different  ways  in  differ- 
ent languages.  Globally,  members  of  First 
Nations  communities  have  similar 
visions  and  definitions  about  healthy 
communities,  but  there  is  not  a single  def- 
inition of  healing. 

However,  most  regard  healing  as  a 
process  that  "begins  inside"  a person.  To 
heal  a community  or  a nation,  it  is  first 
necessary  to  heal  oneself  and  one's  fami- 
ly. Healing  means  reaching  a feeling  of 
balance  or  wholeness,  by  (simultaneously 
and  not  separately)  taking  care  of  all  the 
aspects  of  one's  life. 

Spirituality  is  part  of  this  holistic 
approach  to  healing.  Notions  of  spiritual- 
ity are  not  easy  to  translate  into  words.  In 
Manawan,  for  example,  when  we  open  or 
close  our  meetings,  we  always  allow  a 
time  of  silence.  During  this  time  we  rein- 
stated offering  and  purification  cere- 
monies (prayer,  songs,  drumming, 
smudging).  This  revitalisation  of  our  spir- 
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itual  traditions  is  a spiritual  movement. 
The  rediscovery  of  traditional  healing 
practices  is  an  important  dimension  of 
the  identity  of  the  Manawan  community 
and  of  its  social  reconstruction. 

What  is  a healing  process? 

Healing  is  not  a static  state  but  a process 
which  is  experienced  on  a daily  basis. 


Our  healing  process  is  like  a decolonisa- 
tion therapy  and  a fight  against  oppres- 
sion. Our  story  is  that  of  a community,  of 
a nation,  of  a people  who  have  been 
oppressed  and  who  are  trying  to  heal 
from  the  legacy  of  forced  assimilation. 

Dimensions  of  the  healing  process 

First  dimension:  The  process  begins 
inside 

Community  development  is  in  the  hands 
of  people  who  get  together  and  devise 
measures  to  improve  the  situation  of  their 
community.  However,  before  the  prob- 
lems of  the  community  can  be  resolved, 
people  and  families  must  be  able  to  con- 
front their  own  problems  and  undertake 
to  resolve  them. 

For  example,  individuals  and  families  are 
like  the  legs  of  a chair  that  the  communi- 
ty is  trying  to  repair. 

If  the  chair  has  two  legs,  it  will  fall.  If  it 
has  three,  it  will  be  able  to  stand  but  will 
easily  be  toppled. 

The  chair  needs  at  least  4 legs  to  be  stable. 
We  are  not  saying  that  4 persons  or  4 fam- 
ilies are  needed  to  begin  healing  the  com- 
munity, but  that  the  more  people  are 
involved,  the  better  are  the  chances. 

Although  healing  takes  root  within  a per- 
son, the  example  of  the  chair  highlights 
the  importance  of  the  support  that  comes 
from  without.  The  greater  the  number  of 
persons  who  participate  in  the  healing 
process,  the  better  are  the  opportunities 
to  create  a climate  of  unity  and  growth. 

Healing  is  a process  of  interdependency. 
The  more  people  are  involved,  the  greater 
are  the  chances  for  success. 

To  embark  on  a healing  process,  we  have 
first  to  recognize  the  source  of  our  prob- 
lems, which  in  a large  measure  are  also 
the  problems  of  the  community. 

We  have  to  look  inside  ourselves  before 
we  look  outside.  We  have  to  learn  to  take 
responsibilities  as  a person  and  as  a fami- 
ly before  blaming  others.  Blaming  is  easy 
when  we  look  to  the  outside  for  the 
source  of  our  problems.  ^ 
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Healing  begins  when  we  begin  to  look  at 
ourselves,  not  only  on  the  physical  level 
but  on  the  psychological  level,  to  look  at 
what  happens  in  our  mind,  our  body  and 
emotions.  When  we  confront  questions 
that  have  never  been  answered. 
Collectively  we  also  have  to  look  at  the 
historical  causes  of  our  problems.  This 
can  be  painful,  but  if  we  do  not  do  it,  it 
will  haunt  us  our  entire  life. 

Feeling  better  inside:  healing  can  begin  at 
any  time.  Every  day  people  heal  because 
they  can  express  their  anger,  guilt,  frus- 
trations. 

So  to  be  efficient  a community  healing 
process  cannot  start  from  outside  the 
community.  An  imported  healing  process 
is  sure  to  fail. 

The  process  must  be  adapted  to  the  reali- 
ty of  people  and  of  the  community. 
Ideally,  then,  any  initiative  or  program 
which  aims  at  responsibility  or  autonomy 
must  be  developed  by  the  community,  for 
the  community,  with  professional  exter- 
nal assistance  if  needed. 

Second  dimension:  Balance  and 
Wholeness.  Wholeness  is  a healthy 
mind  in  a health  body" 

The  second  dimension  of  healing  is  bal- 
ance. It  is  recognised  that  in  order  to  heal, 
it  is  necessary  to  reach  a balance  by  tak- 
ing care  of  all  the  dimensions  of  our  lives, 
— simultaneously  and  not  separately  . 


The  essential  components  of  community 
healing  are  participation,  trust,  responsi- 
bilty,  examples  shown  by  parents,  by 
leaders  and  healing  helpers,  tolerance, 
communication  and  clear  expectations. 

Balance,  mental  health:  "a  healthy  mind 
in  a health  body." 

Evolving  from  "programs"  to  "process" 

The  healing  process  includes  a large 
number  of  activities.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  strengthen  the  resources  that 
already  exist  in  the  community.  At  the 
beginning,  programs  were  aimed  at  chil- 
dren, an  approach  in  harmony  with  our 
natural  laws.  It  is  natural  to  protect  chil- 
dren first.  We  are  a holistic  society,  we 
heal  collectively,  the  whole  family  heals. 
It  is  the  basic  principle  that  animates  all 
we  do.  We  cannot  separate  healing  into 
separate  elements.  We  cannot  separate 
children  from  family  and  community. 

In  Manawan,  we  refuse  to  separate  and 
compartimentalise  the  healing  of  children 
and  their  families  from  our  community 
services  or  programs. 

The  whole  family  needs  healing.  There 
does  not  exist  in  Quebec  or  in  Canada  any 
organisation  which  heals  the  whole  fami- 
ly. Some  programs  concentrate  on  chil- 
dren, others  on  adults,  mental  patients, 
criminals,  victims,  aggressors,  but  nothing 
or  so  little  for  whole  families.  And  we 
wonder  why  these  programs  do  not  work. 


Perhaps  if  we  included  them  all  in  one 
program,  they  would  work  — because 
everything  we  do  impacts  on  the  whole 
family.  It  is  necessary  to  coordinate  all 
programs  into  a coherent  whole. 

Training  is  another  means  to  ease  the  pas- 
sage from  programs  to  process  and  to 
eliminate  obstacles  that  exist  now 
between  governments  and  communities 
on  the  subject  of  the  creation,  develop- 
ment and  delivery  of  services. 

Communal  training,  tailored  to  the  needs 
and  the  environment,  can  be  very  useful 
because  it  gathers  in  one  place  people 
who  play  a differing  roles  in  community 
healing. 

In  Manawan,  we  chose  this  type  of  train- 
ing to  encourage  community  action.  In 
1997,  we  experimented  — successfully  — 
with  training  and  learning  circles  on  sui- 
cide and  grief. 

This  training  emphasises  strategies 
(rather  than  programs),  cooperation  and 
the  establishment  of  a wide  variety  of 
services. 

People  need  different  kinds  of  services  at 
different  moments  in  their  lives.  To 
respond  efficiently  to  these  various 
needs,  it  is  important  to  coordinate  the 
work  of  various  professional  and  helpers, 
organisations  and  levels  of  government. 

Our  aim  is  to  create  the  means  to  develop 
services  and  programs  that  are  people 
and  family  oriented,  instead  of  concen- 
trating our  effort  to  enhance  the  financial 
or  power  status  of  organisations  and/or 
the  professionals  who  work  for  them. 

Without  experience,  without  suffering,  it 
is  more  difficult  to  recognise  and  appreci- 
ate happiness  or  even  the  value  of  the 
experience  itself.  To  transform  a negative 
experience  into  a positive  experience  is  a 
gift  which  allows  us  to  build  a healthy  and 
productive  life.  These  experiences  give  us 
the  capacity  to  learn  what  we  want  to  do 
and  gives  us  hints  on  how  to  get  it. 

How  can  we  determine  when  a commu- 
nity is  ready?  When  does  the 
healing  process  begin? 

Continued  on  page  18  E^1 
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For  Workers: 


BREAKING  THE  SILENCE 


We  can  offer  workshops  on  residential 
school  history,  impacts  on  individual 
and  family,  suicide  prevention,  sexual 
abuse  response,  the  justice  system 
(civil  and  criminal).  We  can  also  give 
referrals  and  suggestions  on  how  to 
best  meet  your  clients'  needs. 

Services  we  offer 
Individual 


History 

There  were  at  least  fourteen  residen- 
tial schools  in  British  Columbia,  the 
first  opened  in  1861,  the  last  closed  in 
1984.  Through  their  doors  walked 
generations  of  First  Nations  children, 
the  hostages  of  government  and 
church  policies  that  resulted  in  emo- 
tional, physical,  sexual  and  spiritual 
abuse. 


The  state  of  preparedness  is  the  element  that  allows 
us  to  measure  whether  a person  or  a community  is 
able  to  face  its  own  problems.  This  is  the  first  stage, 
essential  to  the  process  of  change.  This  state  of  pre- 
paredness assumes  that  people  or  communities  are 
ready  to  take  responsibility  of  their  own  and  to 
take  charge  of  their  resolution. 

Three  criteria  are  essential: 

•To  be  aware  of  the  problems 
•To  want  to  change  things 
•To  take  responsibility  and  act  to  change  the 
situation 

The  community  itself  must  determine  (and  not 
external  people  or  agencies)  if  it  is  ready  or  not. 


• Crisis  counselling 
•Support  through  the  healing 
journey 

• Referral  to  community  based 
services 

•Workshops  on  the  effects  of  resi- 
dential schools,  healing  models 
and  spirituality 

• Information  for  survivors  who 
are  seeking  justice  in  the  criminal 
and  civil  processes 

• An  advocate  for  funding  to 
enable  healing 

Community 

•Support  for  creating  healing 
centers  and  healing  models 
•Support  for  creating  healing 
teams 

• Training  in  crisis  intervention, 
suicide  prevention,  sexual  abuse 
issues  and  healing  methods 
•Support  community  initiatives 

• Resource  library 

• Help  build  partnerships 

• Raise  awareness 

Other 

• Educate  the  public  and  govern- 
ment on  effects  of  residential 
schools 

• Advocate  on  behalf  of  survivors 
in  the  communities 

• Liaise  between  survivors,  com- 
munities and  governments 

• Educate  caregivers 


Our  children  were  robbed  of  their 
families,  culture,  innocence,  and  in 
many  instances.. .their  lives.  As  adults, 
some  died  by  suicide,  drug  and/or 
alcohol  abuse,  and  even  murder. 

Today 

The  silence  has  been  broken.  The  truth 
is  unfolding  throughout  First  Nations 
communities.  Police  investigations 
have  been  launched  and  the  number 
of  court  cases  grows.  Journalists  are 
now  interested.  Canadian  society  and 
politicians  can  no  longer  deny  or 
ignore  the  devastating  effects  residen- 
tial schools  had  on  first  Nations  indi- 
viduals, families  and  communities. 

Positive  Action 

The  Provincial  Residential  School 
Project  is  one  of  the  positive  results  of 
First  Nations  and  other  governments 
coming  together  to  deal  with  the 
impacts  of  residential  schools.  The 
Project  was  established  in  1995  with  a 
mandate  from  the  First  Nations 
Summit  to  provide  help,  hope,  and 
healing,  through  services  to  all  First 
Nations  in  British  Columbia.  The 
Provincial  Residential  School  Project 
operates  with  a ten  member  working 
committee  and  a staff  of  up  to  eight. 


First  criterion:  To  be  aware  of  the  problems 

A community  is  ready  to  take  measures  for  its  heal- 
ing when  its  members  are  aware  that  problems 
exist  and  when  they  acknowledge  that  the  commu- 
nity situation  or  their  lifestyle  is  no  longer  accept- 
able or  tolerable. 

The  healing  process  begins  when  the  community 
and  its  members  begin  to  reflect  on  what  they  are 
doing.  When  people  are  able  to  sit  with  someone 
and  talk,  it  is  at  that  moment  that  healing  begins. 

For  a community,  the  process  begins  when  a group 
of  people  meet  and  acknowledge  that  problems 
exist.  Healing  begins  even  before  that,  but  it  is  only 
when  people  start  to  ask  questions  on  how  to  put 
the  brakes  on  the  cycle  of  destruction  that  that  cycle 
begins  to  be  broken.  It  is  at  this  moment  that  heal- 
ing and  social  reconstruction  begins. 

In  Manawan,  the  activities  of  the  Community  the- 
atre group  have,  in  the  last  three  years,  contributed 
to  the  process  of  awareness. 

Second  criterion:  To  want  to  change  things 

When  a person  or  community  has  gained  aware- 
ness, some  changes  in  our  lifestyles  et  behaviours 
start  to  illustrate  the  positive  measures  that  the 
community  has  taken  to  take  charge  of  the  prob- 
lems. 

When  people  participate  in  a healing  process,  they 
continue  to  deny  certain  things,  but  it  is  easier  to 
recognise  this  denial  because  it  is  less  difficult  to 
admit  things  when  one  is  in  the  supportive  envi- 
ronment of  a group. 

The  process  begins  when  people  decide  to  act. 

Third  criterion:  To  take  responsibility  and  act  to 
change  the  situation 

People  begin  to  take  responsibility  for  the  commu- 
nity and  influence  the  behaviour  of  other,  as  their 
awareness  grows. 

Who  determines  if  the  community  is  ready? 

A core  group  of  people,  such  as  the  Mikisiw  Circle 
for  hope.  Core  groups  are  as  varied  as  communities 
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are.  In  certain  cases,  groups  are  composed 
of  people  who  belong  to  the  same  gender  or 
age  group;  others  are  mixed  and  their  mem- 
bers are  united  by  common  expertise,  needs 
or  mission. 

The  main  element  which  differentiates 
these  groups  from  other  community  groups 
is  that  they  have  identified  and  defined  a 
problem  which  they  want  to  resolve.  These 
groups  are  also  willing  to  take  risks  and  to 
adopt  a new  method  or  approach  to  solve 
these  problems. 

It  is  therefore  the  core  group  that  sometimes 
determines  the  moment  when  the  commu- 
nity is  ready.  In  Manawan,  the  community 
embarked  on  a movement  and  a healing 
process  after  a mother  denounced  sexual 
abuse.  This  was  followed  by  a decision,  by 
the  Women's  Council,  to  create  a working 
group  on  sexual  abuse.  A group  of  people 
created  a circle  and  decided  that  a change 
was  necessary  and  that  measures  had  to  be 
taken  to  begin  a process  of  community  heal- 
ing. This  group  included  workers  and  pro- 
fessionals from  various  sectors  of  the  com- 
munity and  quickly  became  a working 
group  on  the  wider  issue  of  violence. 

This  notion  of  a "core  group"  questions  the 
prevalent  idea  that  the  entire  community 
must  demonstrate  it  is  ready  and  a consen- 
sus is  needed  to  begin  the  changes. 

In  Manawan,  The  Mikisiw  Community 
Circle  aims  at  reinforcing  the  competencies 
and  resources  that  already  exist  in  the  com- 
munity, at  making  optimal  use  of  local 
resources. 

This  is  why  community  theatre  has  been 
the  chosen  strategy  for  healing  by  breaking 
the  silence  and  denouncing  abuses.  It  is  an 
answer  to  the  urgent  needs  in  individual 
and  collective  ethics  development,  and  in 
personal  and  social  restructuring.  It  is  for 
us  , in  Manawan,  a tool  that  enables  us  to 
take  charge  of  our  problems.  Actors  are 
from  all  age  groups  and  all  members  of  our 
community,  except  for  one  who  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Wemotaci  community. 

Drama  allows  a reflection  of  oneself;  it  is  a 
mirror  which  frees  the  imagination  and 


enhances  collective  well-being.  We  have 
developed  this  Atikamekw  theatre  initia- 
tive as  a means  to  respond  to  the  specific 
needs  of  Atikamekw  people  and  to  begin  a 
process  of  intercultural  exchanges  between 
Aboriginal  and  non  Aboriginal  people. 

Our  community  is  ready  to  begin  a healing 
process  because  several  people  want  to 
change  things  or  heal.  And  it  is  this  collec- 
tive elan  that  determiones  whether  a com- 
munity is  ready  or  not. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  CHANGES 

First,  clarify  the  vision 

The  vision  of  healing,  in  the  opinion 
expressed  by  several  members  of  the 
Mikisiw  Circle,  is  the  process  which  begins 
when  an  individual  or  a group  of  people  or 
the  community  passes  from  the  stage  of 
reflecting  to  the  stage  of  inner  motivation. 

In  other  words,  once  problems  have  been 
identified  and  acknowledged,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  determine  how  things  can  be 
changed  and  problems  resolved.  Then  it  is 
necessary  to  act  together. 

If  changes  are  to  be  made,  the  motivation 
must  come  from  inside  the  individual  or 
the  community.  That  does  not  mean  that 
external  assistance  is  to  be  renounced  com- 
pletely, but  the  decisions  and  priorities 
regarding  activities  and  plans  are  to  be 
made  by  the  community.  The  action  plan 
must  be  rooted  in  the  vision. 

From  conviction  to  community 
development 

Once  there  is  unity  of  action  and  the  vision 
and  the  conviction  is  clear  in  the  mind  of 
several  community  members,  the  commu- 
nity which  has  succeeded  in  beginning  a 
process  of  healing  is  also  at  the  beginning  of 
a community  development  process.  This 
process  consists  in  learning  to  work  togeth- 
er and  to  make  the  best  use  of  all  available 
resources. 

The  construction  of  new  foundations  on 
which  the  future  of  our  children,  our  fami- 
lies, our  community  and  our  nation  can  be 


built  is  the  responsibility  of  each  communi- 
ty member.  We  have  to  create  and  develop 
programs  and  activities  which  eliminate 
the  poor  social  conditions  that  affect  the 
whole  community  and  which  have  nega- 
tive impacts  on  our  education,  our  work, 
our  families  and  on  each  one  of  us. 

We  begin  to  work  together  to  remove  all  the 
obstacles  that  separate  us. 

Factors  that  generate  change-oriented 
activities 

The  factors  that  motivate  a community  to 
change  and  to  develop  change-oriented 
activities  are: 

Experience,  the  awareness  that  self-esteem 
and  self-validation  was  lost,  the  weakening 
of  the  spirit  energy,  the  loss  of  personal 
identity  or  roots,  the  absence  of  a vision  or 
life  goals,  not  understanding  how  systems 
work  and  how  resources  can  be  used  to 
respond  to  one's  needs. 

Larry  Looyie 
& Constance  Brissenden 


Remember 

Remember  your  parents 
Your  grandparents 
All  of  your  ancestors 
Study  their  ways 

Talk  about  them  - Write  about  them 
Sing  about  them  - Dance  for  them 
Paint  them  - Carve  them 
In  metal  and  wood 
Weave  for  them 
Bead  in  their  memory 

You  are  the  parent  of  thousands  of  years 
Of  First  Nations  History 

To  preserve  our  past 
Is  to  save  our  future 

Through  your  words  and  actions 
Your  art 

Your  rejection  of 
drugs,  alcohol  and  abuse 
You  honour  your  rich  history 

To  honour  yourself 
Is  to  honour  your  ancestors 
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Scaring  Pa'n 


Extracted  and  adapted  from  an  article  by 
Derek  Neary,  Northern  News  Services, 
and  from  a letter  by  Margaret  Thom. 

This  locked-up  anguish  is  surfac- 
ing and  we  need  to  help  one  anoth- 
er to  begin  the  journey  of  dealing 
with  this  abuse  in  order  to  become 
happy  once  more. 

-Margaret  Thom,  Survivor 

HISTORY 

The  Fort  Providence  Residential 
Society  was  founded  in  1996  by  a 
small  group  of  Aboriginal  people  in 
the  Deh  Cho  who  felt  there  was  no 
happiness  and  no  meaning  in  their 
lives.  They  felt  much  sadness,  anger, 
and,  most  tragic  of  all,  spiritlessness. 
Some  contemplated  suicide,  abused 
alcohol  and  drugs  and  basically  lived 
in  a state  of  numbness  for  many  years. 
But  they  gathered  the  strength  to  reach 
out  to  others  in  the  same  situation  and 
began  the  positive  growth  together. 

But  we  had  to  really  struggle  to  get 
some  initial  funding  and  had  to 
explain  our  situation  to  many  funding 
organisations  and  agencies  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  seriousness  and 
validity  of  our  issues.  But  we  knew 
exactly  what  we  were  doing  and  we 
were  not  going  to  stop!  It  was  a critical 


point  in  our  lives  and  our  mere  sur- 
vival depended  on  this.  It  took  a lot  of 
planning  to  organise  a first  healing 
workshop  on  the  subject  of  residential 
schools.  The  theme  I JUST  WANT  TO 
BE  HAPPY  was  chosen  for  that  rea- 
son. Participants  identified  intense 
unhappiness  and  related  it  to  residen- 
tial school  years  and  what  had  hap- 
pened to  them  during  those  years. 

This  good  positive  beginning  was  ini- 
tiated by  a small  group  of  people  who, 
having  steadily  grown  over  the  years, 
is  now  the  Fort  Providence  Residential 
School  Society.  Members  of  the  Society 
are  former  students  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  school  in  Fort  Providence.  The 
school,  which  was  run  by  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  and  nuns,  was 
established  in  1867  and  closed  its 
doors  in  1960.  Thousands  of 
Aboriginal  children  have  gone  through 
the  Convent  and  experienced  years  of 
many  forms  of  abuse.  The  children 
came  from  all  the  communities  along 
the  Deh  Cho  (Mackenzie  River). 

The  Survivors  of  the  school  remem- 
bered it  as  a place  of  fear  designed  to 
remove  every  shred  of  aboriginal 
identity  and  responsible  for  the  dehu- 
manizing process  of  children  being 
removed  from  the  homes  in  the  bush, 
having  their  bag  of  belongings  taken 
away  and  their  hair  was  cut.  They 
were  forced  to  wear  coveralls.  In  addi- 
tion, they  were  often  referred  to  as 


"savages."  Some  were  baptized  and 
given  saints'  names. 

Some  of  the  abusive  acts  they  endured 
were  verbal,  others  physical,  and  still 
others  were  spiritual.  A great  number 
of  the  social  problems  found  in  the 
North  — individuals  and  couples  hav- 
ing difficulties  raising  families,  experi- 
encing depression  and  winding  up 
with  addictions  — are  seen  as  a direct 
result  of  the  inhumane  treatment  peo- 
ple received  in  the  schools. 

"If  that  cycle  is  not  broken,  we  know  now 
that  it's  generational." 

"We  have  to  start  naming  those  demons, 
what  is  plaguing  us. 

Hopefully,  one  day  we  will  be  happy,  nor- 
mal people  with  happy,  normal  families." 

-Joachim  Bonnetrouge 

RESTORING  BALANCE 

There  is  no  short-cut  to  healing;  the 
process  will  be  a slow  and  painful  one, 
but  will  be  effective  in  dealing  with 
residential  school  trauma  and  eventu- 
ally restoring  balance  in  people's  lives. 

There  are  approximately  3500  resi- 
dents in  the  Deh  Cho  region,  most  of 
whom  are  Aboriginal  and  have  been 
affected  by  Residential  Schools.  90% 
of  people  have  attended  residential 
school  or  have  family  members  who 
were  in  the  schools.  Beside  the  Fort 
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Providence  Residential  School,  there 
were  two  other  schools  in  Fort 
Simpson  (1960-1980).  Working  closely 
with  all  groups  and  agencies  dealing 
with  addictions  etc.  and  with  the  Deh 
Cho  Health  and  Social  Services  Social 
Workers,  the  project  will  serve  both 
the  Survivors  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and 
of  the  Fort  Simpson's  Schools.  Where 
appropriate,  the  project  uses  the 
Natsejike  Alcohol  and  Drug  Treatment 
Centre  on  the  Hay  River  Reserve. 

The  residential  school  was  established 
in  Fort  Providence  by  the  Grey  Nun 
Sisters  of  Montreal  and  the  Oblate 
priests  and  brothers  in  1860  and  oper- 
ated until  1960. 


out  in  the  open  all  of  their  experiences 
and  trauma.  They  will  assist  them  in 
taking  the  necessary  steps  to  healing 
themselves.  They  will  be  trained  coun- 
sellors, specialized  in  residential 
school  trauma;  they  will  provide  indi- 
vidual counselling  and  organise  resi- 
dential school  group  meetings  in  each 
community. 

A 


Fieldwork  is  necessary  before  healing  workshops  are  undertak- 
en because  the  problem  of  residential  school  is  “ latent " in  that 
many  former  residential  school  students  do  not  admit  or  fully 
realise  the  adverse  affects  and  the  extent  to  ivhich  the  residential 
school  has  affected  them. 


During  its  100  years  of  continuous 
operation,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
students  attended  the  school  from  all 
over  the  western  Northwest 
Territories.  Most  students,  however, 
were  from  along  the  Mackenzie  River 
and  the  Deh  Cho  region.  The  field 
work  focuses  on  the  9 communities  of 
Fort  Simpson,  Fort  Providence,  Fort 
Liard,  Hay  River  reserve,  Kakisa  Lake, 
Trout  Lake,  Jean  Marie  River,  Wrigley, 
Nahanni  Butte,  all  of  which  make  up 
the  Deh  Cho  region  of  the  Northwest 
Territories.  Fieldwork  is  necessary 
before  healing  workshops  are  under- 
taken because  the  problem  of  residen- 
tial school  is  "latent"  in  that  many  for- 
mer residential  school  students  do  not 
admit  or  fully  realise  the  adverse 
affects  and  the  extent  to  which  the  res- 
idential school  has  affected  them. 
They  suffer  through  alcoholism,  drug 
use,  anger  and  violence  without  realis- 
ing the  impact  of  residential  school. 
The  fieldworkers  will  provide  infor- 
mation and  assist  people  in  bringing 


The  second  part  of  the  project  is  holding 
healing  workshops  — about  4 major 
workshops  per  year  — near  the  location 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  Residential  School 
in  Fort  Providence.  Most  of  the  work- 
shops are  held  at  a bush  camp  estab- 
lished by  the  Deh  Gah  Got'ie  Dene 
Council  (Fort  Providence  Dene  Band) 
in  1997  for  healing  purposes.  There  is 
no  short  cut  to  healing;  the  process 
will  be  a slow  and  painful  one,  but 
will  be  effective  in  dealing  with  resi- 
dential school  trauma  and  eventually 
restoring  balance  in  people's  lives 

The  workshops  deal  specifically  with 
the  following  residential  school  issues: 

Sexual  and  physical  abuse.  There  is  no 
lack  of  that  from  what  we  have 
already  heard  from  the  people  who 
attended  the  Sacred  Heart  Residential 
School. 

Spiritual  deprivation.  We  were  told 


^ V 

Eh"c  Ina  th< 

that  we 

were  "pagans"  and  were  forced  to 
learn  and  practise  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion and  its  many  foreign  practices. 
Catechism  was  drilled  into  our  young 
minds,  creating  inordinate  feelings  of 
guilt  and  fear  of  hell  and  the  devil. 

Cultural  deprivation.  We  were  not 
allowed  to  use  our  own  clothes  and 
our  native  language. 

Cultural  and  spiritual  genocide.  They 
took  away  our  dignity  and  individual- 
ity. On  arrival  to  the  residential  school, 
the  sisters  took  away  our  personal 
clothes  and  belongings.  They  cut  our 
hair  bald  and  gave  us  cover-alls  to 
wear  and  forbade  us  to  speak  our  lan- 
guage. We  were  forbidden  to  look  at 
girls  if  we  were  boys  and  boys  if  we 
were  girls  even  if  they  were  our  broth- 
ers or  sisters.  They  instilled  irrational 
feelings  of  guilt  and  fear  of  commu- 
nism. (Many  students  believed  that 
the  Russian  communist  army  was 
going  to  march  out  of  the  bush  across 
the  river  from  the  school.) 

No  parental  skills.  Some  students 
remained  at  the  Fort  Providence 
Residential  School  up  to  12  years 
without  ever  returning  home  to  visit 
their  parents.  Institutional  upbringing 
did  not  foster  normal  emotional  and 
psychological  growth  and  develop- 
ment. No  wonder  so  many  people  did 
not  know  how  to  be  good  parents  to 
their  children. 

Lack  of  emotional  and  loving  care.  There 
were  often  50-60  children  cared  for  by 
one  or  two  nuns.  Sisters  were  mean 
and  kept  everyone  under  control  by 
using  strict  discipline,  such  as  having 
students  kneel  for  hours  in  corners  or 
twisting  our  ear  lobes  and  hitting  us 
with  scissors  across  the  knuckles.* 
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"The  only  international  language  is 
a child's  cry". 


Yesterday’s  Child  is  Today’s  Child 


-The  Convention  of  the  rights  of  chidren 

At  a time  when  a Regina 
Physician,  Dr.  Corbett, 
after  inspecting  one  of 
the  many  Residential  Schools 
where  Aboriginal  children  were 
forcibly  instutionalised,  found 
tuberculosis,  eye  disease.  Scro- 
fula and  scabies,  overcrowded 
dormitories,  no  hospital  and 
poor  ventilation,  the  first 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the 
Child,  authored  by  Eglantyne 
Jebb,  was  immediately  adopted 
by  the  Save  the  Children 
International  Union.  With 
Eglantyne's  lobbying,  it  was 
then  adopted  by  the  League  of 
Nations  in  1924. 


By  the  present  declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
the  Child,  commonly  known  as  the  decla- 
ration of  Geneva,  men  and  women  of  all 
nations,  recognizing  that  mankind  owes 
to  the  Child  the  best  that  it  has  to  give, 
declare  and  accept  it  as  their  duty  that 
beyond  and  above  all  considerations  of 
race,  nationality  or  creed: 

THE  CHILD  must  be  given  the  means 
requisite  for  its  normal  development,  both 
materially  and  spiritually. 

THE  CHILD  that  is  hungry  must  be  fed; 
the  child  that  is  sick  must  be  nursed ; the 
child  that  is  backward  must  be  helped;  the 
delinquent  child  must  be  reclaimed ; and 
the  orphan  and  waif  must  be  sheltered  and 
succoured. 

THE  CHILD  must  be  the  first  to  receive 
relief  in  times  of  distress. 

THE  CHILD  must  be  put  in  a position  to 
earn  a livelihood,  and  must  be  protected 
against  every  form  of  exploitation. 

THE  CHILD  must  be  brought  up  in  the 
consciousness  that  its  talents  must  be 
devoted  to  the  service  of  its  fellow-men." 

These  5 paragraphs  later  became  7 
paragraphs,  and  in  1959  were  the  basis 
for  the  United  Nations  "Declaration 
on  the  Rights  of  the  Child." 

The  expansion  of  this  declaration  by 
Non-governmental  organisations, 
governments  and  the  United  Nation, 
served  to  articulate,  in  1989,  the 
Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child, 
the  most  comprehensive  of  all  United 
Nations  human-rights  treaties. 

Although  the  Convention  of  the 
Rights  of  the  child  came  into  being  as 
a result  of  the  horrendous  treatment  of 
millions  of  children  all  over  the  planet 
and  in  order  in  order  to  reduce  the 


violations  of  their  rights  and  protect 
them  from  violence,  the  articles  of  the 
Convention  of  the  Rights  describe  the 
optimal  conditions  that  have  been  uni- 
versally recognised  as  being  necessary 
for  the  holistic  development  of  the 
potential  of  a healthy  child.  As  such 
they  are  both  a powerful  tool  for  edu- 
cation on  children  issues  and  a blue- 
print for  healing  strategies. 

Eglantyn  Jebb's  declaration  as  well  as 
the  principles  implied  in  the  other 
documents  related  to  the  rights  of  chil- 
dren are  eminently  relevant  to  the 
experience  and  healing  of  Survivors  of 
the  residential  school  system  for  at 
least  three  important  reasons: 

• In  each  Survivor  lives  a child  in  need 
of  healing,  and  the  5 paragraph  are 
therefore  applicable  to  them  today. 

• It  provides  criteria  by  which  we  can 
fully  understand  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  abuse  experienced  by 
Aboriginal  Survivors  as  institutional- 
ized children. 

• It  confirms  the  Aboriginal  traditional 
model  of  healthy  and  loving  child 
rearing  and  protection  as  well  as  the 
place  and  role  held  by  children  in 
Aboriginal  societies. 

Survivors  of  the  residential  schools  in 
Canada  were  children  when  they 
experienced  the  violation  of  their 
rights.  They  were  torn  from  parents, 
families  and  communities  whose 
world  view,  spirituality,  culture  and 
traditions  already  integrated  all  of 
Eglantyn  Jebb's  principles. 

In  2001,  the  reality  behind  such  words 
as  violations,  abuse  and  trauma  has 
been  blunted,  and  they  now  have 
more  of  a narcotic  effect  that  a electri- 
fying one,  even  in  the  context  of  the 
most  recent  bestial  behaviour  against 
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Yesterday’s  Child 
is  Today’s  Child 


Abuse: 

from  there  to  here... slowly 

One  important  element  of  the  healing 
process,  for  Survivors,  is  to  receive  genuine 
validation  not  only  of  their  traumatic  experi- 
ences, but  also  of  unique  qualities  of  mind 
and  spirit  that  characterise  them  and  were 
the  main  factors  in  their  survival 


children  in  Kosovo  or  Rwanda. 
Survivors  of  residential  school  have  to 
contend  with  the  inertia  of  History. 

To  heal.  Survivors  require  empathy, 
not  sympathy.  Even  though  the  men- 
tion of  abuse  usually  generates  sym- 
pathy, this  is  not  enough.  We  need  to 
penetrate  the  wall  that  hides  the  raw 
immediacy  of  the  traumatic  experi- 
ence which  the  words  were  meant  to 
convey.  We  need  to  find  and  see  the 
child  behind  the  wall,  and  witness 
what  was  done  to  him.  This  is  where 
empathy  is  born. 

Two  important  aspects  of  the  viola- 
tions against  Aboriginal  Survivors  as 
children  and  their  relationship  to  the 
healing  process  will  be  examined  in 
this  issue: 

In  "Traditional  Aboriginal  Parenting," 
we  come  to  realise  and  understand 
both  what  was  stolen  from  children 
when  they  were  torn  from  their  par- 
ents, families  and  community,  and  the 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  practices  that 
was  despised  and  rendered  invalid, 
only  to  be  resurrected  and  promoted  as 
the  highest  aspirations  for  child  devel- 
opment at  an  international  level. 

In  a world  were  millions  of  children 
are  daily  destroyed,  physically  or  psy- 
chologically, through  war,  abuse, 
exploitation  and  neglect.  Traditional 
Parenting  also  illustrates  the  immense 
resilience  of  Aboriginal  traditions  and 
serves  as  one  example  of  leadership 
First  Nations  are  showing  in  rebuild- 
ing healthy  communities. 

In  Abuse:  the  raw  experience  we  come  to 
understand  how  the  narcotic  effect 
generic  terms  we  have  been  overusing 
affects  our  empathic  response  to 
Survivors  and  on  their  capacity  to 
begin  their  healing. 


In  1924  the  Geneva  Declaration  docu- 
mented the  rights  of  the  child,  but  it 
is  only  in  the  60s  that  the  Battered 
Child  syndrome  found  a consensus  def- 
inition that  recognised  three  core  cate- 
gories of  abuse:  Physical  abuse.  Physical 
neglect,  emotional  abuse  and  neglect.  In 
1970  another  core  category  was  added: 
Sexual  Abuse. 

The  findings  from  research  specifically 
focussed  on  the  impact  of  massive  trau- 
ma such  as  natural  disasters,  organized 
violence  (cultural  genocide,  ethnocide, 
genocide,  wars  etc...)  on  children  are 
even  more  recent. 

The  similarities  in  the  nature  of  and 
impact  of  trauma  experienced  by  resi- 
dential school  survivors  and  recent 
child-victims  of  other  types  of  organ- 
ised violence  in  the  short  and  long  term 
are  evident  and  well  documented. 

One  important  element  of  the  healing 
process,  for  Survivors,  is  to  receive  gen- 
uine validation  not  only  of  their  trau- 
matic experiences,  but  also  of  unique 
qualities  of  mind  and  spirit  that  charac- 
terise them  and  were  the  main  factors  in 
their  survival.  It  is  easy  to  look  at  the 
residential  school  syndrome  only  in 
terms  of  the  problems.  These  are  real, 
but  they  often  completely  obscure  the 
numerous  positive  strengths  that  could 
play  an  important  role  in  the  rebuilding 
of  healthy  communities. 


Deep  trauma  and  child  resilience 

From  an  article  by  Judith  L.  Evans, 
Children  as  Zones  of  Peace : 
www.ecdgroup.com/cn/cnl91ead.html 

As  a testimony  both  of  the  deep  trauma 
residential  school  children  suffered,  and 
of  the  resilience  that  made  them  Adult 
Survivors,  and  as  a framework  for  child 
raising  and  child  trauma  healing,  here 
are  some  extracts  from  the  International 
Resilience  Research  Project.  The  research 
is  described  in  A guide  to  promoting 
resilience  in  children:  Strengthening  the 
Human  Spirit,  by  Edith  Grotberg. 

For  each  of  the  elements  that  are 
described  here,  pause  and  think  about 
the  experience  of  Aboriginal  children  in 
residential  schools  and  the  legacy  their 
live  with  today  as  adults.  When  you 
read  and  reflect,  see  the  Child  in  the 
school  and  not  the  adult  of  today. 

While  there  is  a diversity  of  responses 
in  people's  behaviour,  an  analysis  of  the 
data  suggests  that  across  the  countries 
there  is  a common  set  of  beliefs  about 
one's  self  that  serves  as  the  basis  of 
resilience.  To  overcome  adversity,  chil- 
dren draw  upon  three  sources  of 
resilience  — I have,  I am,  I can.  The  ele- 
ments within  these  are  as  follows: 

The  I have  category  represents  the  exter- 
nal supports  that  provide  children  with 
security  and  feelings  of  safety: 
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Abuse: 

from  there  to  here...slowly 


I have 


People  around  me  I trust  and  who 
love  me,  no  matter  what;  People  who 
set  limits  for  me  so  I know  when  to 
stop  before  there  is  danger  or  trouble; 
People  who  show  me  how  to  do 
things  right  by  the  way  they  do  things; 
People  who  want  me  to  learn  to  do 
things  on  my  own;  People  who  help 
me  when  I am  sick,  in  danger  or  need 
to  learn. 

The  I am  category  describes  who  chil- 
dren are  in  terms  of  their  internal 
sense  of  self  and  how  they  present 
themselves  to  the  world: 

I am 

A person  people  can  like  and  love, 
glad  to  do  nice  things  for  others  and 
show  concern,  respectful  of  myself 
and  others,  willing  to  be  responsible 
for  what  I do,  sure  things  will  be  all 
right. 

I can  refers  to  the  ways  in  which  chil- 
dren relate  to  the  world.  This  dimen- 
sion includes  the  child's  social  and 
interpersonal  skills. 

I can 

Talk  to  others  about  things  that  fright- 
en or  bother  me;  find  ways  to  solve 
problems  that  I face;  control  myself 
when  I feel  like  doing  something  not 
right  or  dangerous;  figure  out  when  it 
is  a good  time  to  talk  to  someone  or  to 
take  action;  find  someone  to  help  me 
when  I need  it. 

Grotberg  goes  on  to  explain  that  chil- 
dren do  not  need  all  of  these  features  to 
be  resilient,  but  one  is  not  enough. 
Resilience  results  from  a combination 
of  these  dimensions  and  is  developed 
as  a result  of  the  way  in  which  adults 
interact  with  children— through  their 
words,  actions  and  the  environment 
they  provide  for  the  child. 


Children's  resilience  to  trauma  is 
affected  by  the  degree  to  which  their 
culture  is  disrupted: 

Children  will  experience  less  trauma  if 
the  immediate  family  and  community 
remain  together.  There  is  a sense  of 
continuity  and  security  that  children 
are  able  to  maintain  if  familiar  struc- 
tures and  practices  are  maintained, 
even  though  the  setting  may  have 
changed.  But  when  the  aggressor 
forces  change  in  rites  and  cere- 
monies—when  they  prohibit  practices 
that  once  brought  the  community 
together  and  introduce  alternative 
schemes  (whether  they  are  in  the  form 
of  schooling  or  religious  practice  or 
ways  of  earning  a living)  — then  children 
are  left  without  familiar  supports  and 
are  more  likely  to  be  traumatized. 

When  a child  is  separated  from  the 
family  and  is  placed  in  a cultural 
group  where  customs  and  foods  are 
different,  then  there  are  even  greater 
disruptions  and  trauma. 

Child  survivor 

Children  learn  to  cope  with  traumatic 
situations  and  frequently  their  inven- 
tiveness and  ability  to  survive  far 
exceeds  what  might  be  expected, 
given  the  situation.  Nonetheless  the 
trauma  resulting  from  a disaster  can 
cripple  a child  for  life.  Dr.  Magne 
Raundalen,  a child  psychologist  who 
specializes  in  war-related  trauma, 
describes  psychological  trauma  as: 

A sudden  unexpected  event  that  over- 
whelms the  person  and  renders  him  or 
her  helpless.  It  is  an  attack  on  the  sens- 
es. When  you  are  in  danger  your  senses 
widen,  they  receive  more  impressions  o 
fwhat  you  see,  hear  and  smell  or  touch, 
and  you  are  helpless  to  block  them  out. 
It  is  like  looking  at  the  sun  with  com- 
pletely dilated  pupils.  The  impressions 


are  burnt  in  the  mind.  If  these  impres- 
sions are  not  dealt  with  the  trauma  can 
be  so  tormenting  that  up  to  25%  of  peo- 
ple have  lifelong  trouble. 

Research  on  the 
impact  of  organized 
violence  on  children 
lags  far  behind  that 
of  adults. 

The  nature  of  the  trauma,  the  age  of 
the  children  involved,  the  length  of 
time  during  which  the  children 
endured  the  trauma,  the  gender  of  the 
child,  his  previous  family  experience, 
the  ties  he  maintained  with  his  par- 
ents, brothers  and  sisters,  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  and  other  factors 
influenced  the  way  the  child  coped 
with  the  trauma  in  residential  school. 

Research  on  the  impact  of  organized 
violence  on  children  lags  far  behind 
that  of  adults.  Most  of  what  has  been 
published  has  been  about  adult 
Survivors,  about  the  state  of  their  men- 
tal health  and  lifestyles  and  about  the 
impact  of  their  "dysfunctions"  on 
communities.  More  and  more 
Survivors  are  telling  their  stories,  how- 
ever, and  we  are  more  able  to  travel 
back  in  time  with  them  and  witness 
the  violations  they  endured,  and  that 
they  are  attempting  to  heal  from. 

Abuse:  the  raw  experience 

Young  girls  having  to  undergo  abor- 
tion in  terrible  conditions  after  being 
impregnated  by  men  in  authority;  lit- 
tle children  with  needles  stuck 
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In  the  native  community,  all  / 
children  are  welcomed,  regardless  / 
of  where  they  come  from  or  / 

who  their  parents  are.  Each  / 
one  is  respected,  right  / 
from  birth.  / 

-Ann  Jock,  Mohawk  / 

/ Discipline 
/ DOs  and  DONTs 

/ Children  should  not  be 
/ spoiled.  They  should  know  that 
/ they  cannot  have  everything  they 
/ ask  for.  They  like  to  test  their  parents. 

Force  should  not  be  used  on  children.  It 
teaches  them  that  power  is  all  that  counts. 
They  will  respond  more  readily  to  being  led. 

Be  consistent.  Being  inconsistent  confuses 
children  and  they  will  try  to  get  away  with 
everything  that  they  can. 

Be  careful  about  the  promises  you  make  to 
children  because  if  you  cannot  keep  your 
promise  your  children  will  think  that  you 
lied  to  them.  This  will  discourage  your 
children's  trust  in  you. 

If  you  do  make  a promise,  make  every 
effort  to  keep  it.  Too  many  broken  promis- 
es destroy  their  trust  in  you. 

You  should  not  fall  for  your  children's 
provocations  when  they  say  and  do  things 
just  to  upset  you.  If  they  succeed  they  will 
try  for  other  "victories." 

Be  understanding  when  your  children  say, 
"I  hate  you."  They  do  not  mean  it.  They  feel 
that  they  were  treated  unfairly.  They  want 
you  to  feel  sorry  for  the  way  you  have  treat- 
ed them. 

Praise  your  children.  Make  them  feel  that 
they  are  important.  Then  they  will  not  behave 
like  a "big  shot"  just  to  feel  important. 

Let  your  children  do  things  for  themselves. 
Let  them  try  things  for  themselves  rather 
than  you  doing  everything  for  them.  Doing 
everything  for  them  makes  them  helpless, 
dependent  and  insecure  in  doing  things  for 
themselves.  As  long  as  you  will  permit  it  they 
will  continue  to  have  you  in  their  service. 


Ignore  your  children's  "bad  habits."  If 
these  bad  habits  receive  too  much  atten- 
tion it  encourages  your  children  to 
continue  with  this  behaviour. 

Never  correct  your  children  in  front 
of  other  people.  This  will  lower  their 
self-esteem.  They  will  take  much 
more  notice  if  you  talk  quietly  with 
them  in  private. 

Never  try  to  discuss  your  children's  behav- 
iour in  the  heat  of  a conflict.  For  some  rea- 
son their  hearing  is  not  very  good  at  this 
time  and  their  cooperation  is  even  worse.  It 
is  all  right  to  take  the  action  that  is  required 
but  do  not  talk  about  it  until  later  when 
tempers  have  cooled. 

Children  should  not  be  preached  at  as  they  do 
know  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  You 
can  discuss  appropriate  behavior  and  the 
consequences  of  inappropriate  behaviour. 

Children  should  not  be  made  to  feel  that 
their  mistakes  are  sins.  They  have  to  learn 
from  their  mistakes  without  feeling  that 
they  are  no  good. 

Nagging  your  children  will  make  them  pre- 
tend to  be  deaf.  If  you  nag  your  children 
they  will  eventually  tune  you  out. 

Never  demand  explanations  for  your  chil- 
dren's inappropriate  behavior.  They  really 
do  not  know  why  they  did  that. 

Children's  honesty  should  not  be  taxed  too 
much.  They  are  easily  frightened  into 
telling  lies.  Believe  your  children  and  give 
them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Children  love  to  experiment.  They  learn 
from  it,  so  please  put  up  with  it. 

Never  protect  your  children  from  conse- 
quences. They  need  to  learn  from  experi- 
ence. 

You  should  not  take  too  much  notice  of 
your  children's  small  ailments.  They  may 
learn  to  enjoy  poor  health  if  it  gets  them  too 
much  attention. 

Never  put  your  children  off  when  they  ask 
HONEST  questions.  If  you  do  you  will  find 
that  they  stop  asking  and  seek  information 


elsewhere.  Usually  from 
their  peers  who  will 
have  no  more  or  even 
less  information  on 
the  subject  than  your 
child. 

You  should  not 
answer  "silly"  or  mean- 
ingless questions.  They 
just  want  to  keep  you  busy 

with  them. 

You  should  never  think  that  it  is  beneath 
your  dignity  to  apologize  to  your  children. 
An  honest  apology  makes  them  feel  sur- 
prisingly warm  towards  you. 

You  should  never  suggest  that  you  are  per- 
fect or  infallible.  It  gives  your  children  too 
much  to  live  up  to. 

Do  not  worry  about  the  little  amount  of 
time  you  spend  with  your  children.  It  is 
how  you  spend  it  that  counts. 

Never  let  your  children's  fear  arouse  your 
anxiety.  If  you  do  they  will  become  more 
afraid.  Show  them  courage. 

Never  forget  that  your  children  cannot 
strive  without  lots  of  understanding  and 
encouragement. 

Never  make  threats  that  you  will  not  keep. 

Let  your  children  know  you  love  them  and 
that  it  is  their  behaviour  that  upsets  you 
and  not  them. 

Never  forget  to  be  honest  and  truthful  to 
your  children. 

Always  let  your  children  know  you  love 
them  and  you  will  support  them  physical- 
ly, mentally,  emotionally,  and  spiritually. 

We  are  all  called  to  be  teachers.  Our  history 
is  rich  with  the  knowledge  of  life  as  the 
Creator  intended  it  to  be.  Seek  it!  Share  it! 
Then  the  gift  of  Wisdom  our  ancestors  left 
behind  for  us  will  be  yours  and  our  chil- 
dren's future. 

- Tiarorehensere 
Prayer  from  Elder  Paul  Shanks 
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Our  logo  artwork  was  created  by  Thlop- 
kee-tupp  (Art  Thompson),  in  memory  of 
our  people  who  suffered  in  residential 
schools. 

Centrally  there  are  two  hands  grasping  a 
window  and  breaking  it,  allowing  spiri- 
tual release  from  the  system.  On  either 
side  are  a female  and  male  Thunderbird 
representing  our  spirituality;  above  them 
is  a new  generation  forming  in  the  shape 

of  an  immature  Thunderbird. 

-Thlop-kee-tupp 

What  is  the 

Residential  School  Project? 

The  Residential  School  Project  assists 
First  Nations  in  B.C.  to  be  empowered 
from  the  generational  effects  of  resi- 
dential schools.  It  is  a First  Nations 
organization  that  reports  to  the  First 
Nations  Summit  of  B.C.  Chiefs. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the 

Residential  School  Project? 

The  purpose  of  our  project  is  to 
enhance  our  current  work  in  coordi- 
nating a provincial  response  to  resi- 
dential school  issues  in  BC  by  sup- 
porting individuals,  communities, 
healing  centres  and  agencies.  In  our 
five  years  of  operation  we  have  seen 
residential  school  responses  begin  and 
falter  and  some  have  even  failed.  This 
failure  can  be  linked  to  a lack  of  sup- 
port for  the  programs  in  the  form  of 
encouragement,  clinical  supervision, 
appropriate  training,  networking, 
more  intensive  programs  to  refer  to, 
and  isolation. 

Our  proposed  project  will  place  six 
new  residential  school  workers  in 
each  of  six  regions  in  the  province. 
The  workers  will  be  highly  trained  in 
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the  history  and  effects  of  residential 
school,  suicide,  and  trauma  response, 
conflict  resolution,  responding  to  anger, 
facilitation  of  group  processes,  tradi- 
tional and  western  methods  of  healing, 
resource  location  and  how  to  make 
appropriate  referrals.  These  workers 
would  provide  direct  services  to  indi- 
viduals and  whatever  training  commu- 
nities feel  they  need,  free  of  charge. 

Our  proposed  project  will  also  devel- 
op and  implement  a process  (alterna- 
tive disclosure  mechanism)  that  sur- 
vivors can  access  to  begin  telling  their 
stories  in  a safe  environment  and 
where  validation  of  their  story  can 
occur.  In  addition,  our  researcher  will 
gather  statistics  and  information  to 
give  us  a broader  view  of  what  sur- 
vivors want  and  need  to  embark  on 
their  journey  home  from  the  residen- 
tial school  inside  them. 

What  does  the  Project  do? 

•supports  survivors:  crisis  coun- 
selling, information,  referrals 
•assists  communities  to  help  sur- 
vivors: build  partnerships,  train- 
ing workshops 

•raises  awareness  of  residential 
school  issues:  contact  with  the 
media;  conferences 
•conducts  research:  history  and 
effects  of  residential  schools 
• advocates  for  justice  and  healing: 
traditional  and  non-aboriginal 
forms 

How  old  is  the  Project? 

The  Project  was  started  in  1995  to  sup- 
port survivors  who  made  disclosures 
within  the  criminal  justice  system.  It 
has  supported  many  First  Nations  and 
continues  to  provide  support  in  heal- 
ing and  for  those  undertaking  civil 
and  criminal  actions. 


If  you  went  to  residential  school 
you  have  several  options: 

• Healing:  counselling,  traditional 
healing 

• Criminal  investigation:  charge 
your  offender  if  he/she  is  still 
alive 

• Civil  case:  sue  for  compensation 

• Helping:  advocate  for  healing, 
encourage  others  to  heal 

• Waiting:  take  action  only  when 
the  time  is  right  for  you 

For  Survivors: 

The  Project  can  help  in  many  ways.  If 
you  need  information  about  what  your 
options  are  for  healing  or  justice  you 
can  call  and  speak  to  a Survivor 
Support  worker.  We  can  tell  you  where 
to  start  researching,  how  to  start  a 
criminal  case,  give  you  information  on 
civil  cases  and  help  you  find  resources. 
We  can  tell  you  about  what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  rest  of  the  country  and  we 
know  about  books,  videos,  and  some- 
times healing  circles  in  your  area.  We 
can  help  you  start  a healing  circle. 

We  can  also  listen  when  you  need  to 
talk.  Our  service  is  completely  confi- 
dential. Our  survivor  support  staff  are 
trained  crisis  counsellors  who  are  very 
knowledgeable  about  residential 
school  experiences.  We  know  what  it  is 
like  when  you  start  to  remember.  We 
know  about  the  shame,  anger,  sadness, 
loss,  rage,  confusion,  and  sense  of 
utter  aloneness.  We  can  help  ground 
you  when  you  feel  lost  in  the  feelings. 

We  can  also  refer  you  to  longer-term 
help  whether  it  be  a traditional  healer 
or  counsellor.  If  other  kinds  of  therapy 
are  useful  to  you  we  can  help  you  find 
practitioners  and  suggest  ways  for 
you  to  find  funding. 

Continued  on  page  18  [V 
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My  name  is  Donna  Doss  and  I 
am  a residential  school  sur- 
vivor. This  is  my  story.  I 
carry  to  this  day  emotional  scars  that 
penetrate  deep  into  my  soul.  The 
Catholic  Church  and  their  schools  put 
these  scars  there. 

Conditions  on  the  Fountain  Reserve 
school  were  harsh.  The  school  was 
operated  by  the  Catholic  Church. 
When  I went  to  kindergarten,  I suf- 
fered such  trauma  at  being  away  from 
home,  although  home  was  just  a few 
hundred  yards  away. 

The  teachers  were  two  women.  They 


were  very  quick  with  the  ruler  on  the 
hands  or  back;  the  pen  on  the  head  and 
the  slaps  on  the  back  of  the  head.  At 
recess  all  the  children  had  to  be  out- 
side the  classroom.  It  didn't  matter  if  it 
was  raining,  snowing  or  if  there  was  a 
blizzard.  Absolutely  no  one  was 
allowed  inside  during  lunch  or  recess. 
About  the  only  bright  spot  was  the  fact 
that  I was  home  with  my  family. 

When  I was  going  into  grade  nine,  I 
was  sent  away  to  residential  school  in 
Kamloops.  Each  parent  received  a list 
of  supplies  and  clothing  that  a child 
needed  prior  to  going  to  the  school.  On 
the  day  the  buses  came,  we  had  to  walk 
down  a couple  of  miles  to  a spot  on  the 
road  where  the  bus  would  pick  us  up. 


I was  scared  silly.  I had  never  been 
away  from  home.  The  only  people  I 
knew  were  on  the  reserve.  Our  par- 
ents would  take  us  into  the  town  of 
Lillooet  for  a treat  once  every  couple 
of  months.  Our  treat  would  be  a bot- 
tle of  soda,  some  gum,  or  a candy  bar 
and  sometimes  a movie.  That,  of 
course,  depended  on  the  finances  at 
the  time.  That  was  how  I had  lived 
until  I went  to  residential  school. 

There  were  a lot  of  tears  and  fears. 
The  old  school  bus  jolted  and  bumped 
us  around.  In  time,  we  arrived  at  the 
school.  Our  hair  was  cut  off,  and  we 
were  treated  with  some  foul  mixture. 


probably  kerosene,  for  lice.  It  did  not 
matter  if  we  did  not  have  lice.  We 
were  then  ordered  into  a shower, 
given  a number,  shown  where  to  put 
our  belongings  and  were  told  where 
we  were  going  to  sleep. 

Our  day  began  with  a bell  ringing. 
We  then  staggered  out  into  the  hall- 
way for  prayers.  We  got  ready  for  the 
day.  We  each  had  chores  assigned  to 
us  and  they  had  to  be  done  by  a cer- 
tain time.  Prayers  were  said  before 
and  after  almost  every  function!  It 
seemed  we  were  always  going  down 
and  getting  up  from  our  knees. 

During  those  years,  I went  about  smil- 
ing and  minding  my  own  business. 


Underneath  I was  a frightened  and 
very  angry  child. 

I feel  I have  gained  some  control  of 
that  anger.  I can  step  back,  take  a deep 
breath,  and  deal  with  the  situation. 
The  control  was  a long  time  coming.  I 
have  lost  friendships  because  of  this 
inner  rage.  Now  I try  to  let  the  hurting 
words  go  over  me  like  a gentle  rain. 
The  mask  I wore  during  those  years 
was  very  effective.  Years  after  gradua- 
tion, I saw  a former  schoolmate.  She 
was  shocked  to  learn  that  I was  so 
unhappy  in  school. 

My  suffering  cannot  be  compared  to 
those  who  were  victims  of  sexual 
abuse.  However,  it  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  each  child  who  went  to 
residential  school  suffered  continuous 
abuse  in  some  form  or  another. 

I thank  the  Great  Spirit  on  a regular 
basis  for  helping  me  get  through  those 
difficult  years.  One  good  thing  that 
came  out  of  the  residential  school  sys- 
tem was  cherished  friendships. 

I believe  that  if  we  went  to  public 
school,  the  trauma  would  not  have 
been  so  severe.  We  would  have  been 
at  home,  with  family  and  maybe,  just 
maybe  the  healing  that  is  taking  place 
now  would  have  started  at  an  earlier 
date.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  to  con- 
tinue taking  those  baby  steps  toward  a 
better  and  healthy  tomorrow.  We  must 
remember  that  what  we  do  today  will 
have  an  effect  for  210  years  in  the 
future! 

As  Colin  Ray  says  in  his  song,  "That's 
my  story.  And  I'm  sticking  to  it." 


During  those  years,  I went  about  smiling 
and  minding  my  own  business. 
Underneath  I was  a frightened  and  very 
angry  child. 
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Residential  School  Resources 


The  following  resource  list  is  provided  as  a public  service.  The  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  does  not  endorse 
these  materials.  Included  are  books , articles,  videos,  audio  tapes,  reports  and  websites  that  address  residential 
schools  and/or  their  intergenerational  legacy.  This  list  is  updated  every  issue. 

See  earlier  issues  for  other  resources. 


ARTICLES 


Cariboo  Tribal  Council.  "Faith  Misplaced: 
Lasting  Effects  of  Abuse  in  a First  Nations 
Community."  Canadian  Journal  of  Native 
Education.  Vol.  18  No.  2: 161. 

Civil  Actions  for  Damages  and 
Compensation  Claims  by  Victims  of  Sexual 
Abuse."  Canadian  Journal  of  Women  and  the 
Law.  Vol.  12  No.  1 (1999). 


BOOKS 


Bopp,  J,  and  M.  Bopp.  Re-Creating  the  World: 
A Practical  Guide  to  Building  Sustainable 
Community.  Lethbridge,  Alberta:  Four 
Worlds  Centre  for  Development  and 
Learning,  1997. 

Cooper,  Michael  L.  Indian  School:  Teaching 
the  White  Man's  Way.  Clarion  Books,  1999. 

Reaume,  D.G.  and  P.  Macklem.  Education  for 
Subordination:  Redressing  the  Adverse  Effects 
of  Residential  Schooling.  Toronto:  University 
of  Toronto  Press,  1994. 

Rose,  E.  A Return  to  Wholeness:  A Resource 
Guide  for  Personal  Growth.  Fairbanks, 
Alaska:  Fairbanks  Native  Association,  1995. 

Samson,  A.,  L.  Douglass,  K.  Stocker,  S. 
Casavant,  and  E.  Baker.  Childhood  Sexual 
Abuse:  A Booklet  For  First  Nations  Adult 
Survivors.  Victoria,  B.C.:  Victoria  Women's 
Sexual  Assault  Centre,  1992. 


REPORTS/THESES 


Bopp,  Michael  and  Judie.  Responding  to 
Sexual  Abuse:  an  introduction  to  important 
issues  related  to  developing  a community-based 
sexual  abuse  response  team  in  aboriginal  com- 
munities. Calgary,  Alberta:  The  Four  Worlds 
Centre  for  Development  Learning,  1997. 


Burke,  S.  Report:  Residential  School. 
Shingwauk  Project,  1993. 

Canadian  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops. 
Breach  of  Trust,  Breach  of  Faith:  Child  Sexual 
Abuse  in  the  Church  and  Society.  Ottawa: 
Concacan,  1992. 

Chrisjohn,  R.  and  S.  Young.  Shadow  and 
Substance  in  the  Indian  Residential  School 
Experience  in  Canada.  Report  to  the  Royal 

Commission  on  Aboriginal  Peoples.  Ottawa:  Royal 
Commission  on  Aboriginal  Peoples,  1994. 

Daniels,  E.R.  How  similar?  How  different?  The 
Patterns  of  Education  for  Indian  and  non- 
Indian  Students  in  Canada.  Royal 
Commission  on  Aboriginal  Peoples. 
Ottawa:  Department  of  Indian  Affairs,  1992. 

Government  of  Canada.  Adult  Survivors  of 
Child  Sexual  Abuse.  Ottawa:  The  National 
Clearinghouse  on  Family  Violence,  1993. 

Mathews,  F.  Combining  Voices:  Supporting 
Paths  of  Healing  in  Adult  Female  and  Male 
Survivors  of  Sexual  Abuse.  Ottawa:  Flealth 
Canada,  1995. 

Proposal  to  Develop  an  Aboriginal  Community 
Healing  Strategy  to  Address  the  Residential 
School  Effects  Among  Aboriginal  Peoples. 
Ottawa:  Aboriginal  Nurses  Association  of 
Canada,  1998. 

Wells,  Mary.  Canada's  Law  on  Child  Sexual 
Abuse:  A Handbook.  Ottawa:  Health  Canada, 
1998. 


VIDEO 


Neda'a  - Your  Eye  on  the  Yukon:  Healing  the 
Mission  School  Syndrome.  Whitehorse, 
Yukon:  Northern  Native  Broadcasting 
Yukon  (NNBY),  1995.  [867.668.6629]. 


WEBSITE 


Grand  Council  of  the  Crees.  History  of 
Cree  Education: 

http:/ / www.gcc.ca/Education/history- 
education.htm 


Reaching  Us 

237-4441/1-888-725-8886 

The  Foundation's  staff  members  are  here  to  help  you. 
Please  call  if  we  can  be  of  service. 

Executive  Offices 
Mike  DeGagne,  Executive  Director 
Linda  Cote,  Executive  Assistant 
Extension  236 

Programs 

Yvonne  Boyer,  Director 
Brenda  Begley,  Executive  Assistant 
Extension  310 

Finance 

Ernie  Daniels,  Director 
Leanne  Nagle,  Executive  Assistant 
Extension  261 

Research 

Gail  Valaskakis,  Director 
Jackie  Brennan,  Executive  Assistant 
Extension  306 

Communications 

Kanatiio  (Allen  Gabriel),  Director 
Marilyn  Mclvor,  Executive  Assistant 
Extension  245 
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C'e  st  quoi  une  communaute  saine? 


Comment  definir  la  guerison?  Ceci  est  une 
question  tres  importante,  et  vous  pourrez  l'ex- 
plorer  avec  nous  dans  ce  numero  de  Le  Premier 
pas  ainsi  que  ceux  qui  suivront.  Bien  qu'il  y ait 
autant  de  definitions  de  la  guerison  qu'il  y a de 
personnes,  il  est  tout  de  meme  utile  d'etablir 
certains  principes.  Comme  notre  article  princi- 
pal le  souligne  «lorsqu'on  entreprend  une 
demarche  de  guerison,  il  est  essentiel  non 
seulement  de  comprendre  les  raisons  ou  les 
problemes  qui  ont  motive  cette  demarche,  mais 
aussi  de  savoir  ou  l'on  veut  aboutir».Voir 
(Manawan  : un  modele  de  guerison  sociale  et  de 
reconstruction  sociale.) 

Partout  dans  l'lle  de  la  tortue,  les  peuples 
autochtones  se  sont  engages  sur  le  chemin  de 
la  guerison.  Les  communautes  s'attaquent  aux 
repercussions  intergenerationnelles  du  sys- 
teme  des  pensionnats.  Les  gens  connaissent  les 
problemes  qu'ils  confrontent.  Ce  sont  les  ques- 
tions : Qu'est  ce  que  la  guerison  ? et  qu'est-ce 
qu'une  communaute  saine?  Qui  nous  amenent 
au  coeur  du  defi. 


Notre  article  Retrouver  ce  que  nous  n'avons 
jamais  eu  explore  la  relation  entre  la  guerison  et 
le  developpement  des  competences  parentales, 
reconnaissant  que  « la  maniere  dont  nous 
elevons  nos  enfants  determine  l'avenir  des 
peuples  des  Premieres  Nations  ».  Nos  autres 
articles  presentent  la  guerison  a travers  1' ex- 
perience de  1'  enfant  qui  est  aujourd'hui  un 
Survivant  adulte.  L'enfant  d'hier,  c'est  encore 
Venfant  d' aujourd'hui,  par  exemple,  presente  la 
toute  premiere  Declaration  des  droits  de  l'en- 
fant et  souligne  que  celle-ci  est  en  tout  point 
«pertinente  a l'experience  et  a la  demarche  de 
guerison  des  Survivants  des  pensionnats  ». 

Nous  esperons  que  ce  numero  de  Le 
Premier  Pas  vous  sera  utile.  Nous  contin- 
uerons  de  vous  ecouter  et  d'y  apporter  les 
ameliorations  qui  repondront  a vos 
besoins.  Nous  nous  efforcerons  de  mettre 
le  meilleur  de  nous-memes  au  service  des 
Survivants,  leurs  families  et  leurs  enfants 
et  petits-enfants,  et  anticipons  avec  grand 
plaisir  votre  collaboration. 
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La  recherche  moderne  a rendu  universelles  les  connaissances  que  les 
communautes  autochtones  ont  toujours  possedees  et  pratiquees,  en  ce 
qui  concerne  le  developpement  d'enfants  equilibres  et  de  leurs  droits. 


Le  theme  principal  de  notre  dernier 
numero  etait  le  suicide  des  jeunes 
autochtones.  Tout  comme  le  theme  de  la 
justice  que  nous  avions  aborde  dans  les 
numeros  precedents,  c'etait  un  sujet  difficile. 
Difficile  non  seulement  parce  c'est  une  realite 
douloureuse  pour  de  nombreuses  families  et 
communautes  autochtones,  mais  aussi  parce 
que  les  travaux  de  recherche  qui  se  penchent 
sur  les  vraies  questions  sont  encore  rares,  dures 
a trouver. 

Le  theme  que  nous  presentons  dans  ce  numero 
est,  pour  ces  deux  raisons,  encore  plus  delicat. 
Mais  vous  nous  avez  dit,  dans  vos  lettres  et 
messages,  au  cours  des  converstations  que 
nous  avons  eues  avec  vous,  que  vous  etiez 
prets  a confronter  le  difficile,  pourvu  que  ce  soit 
la  verite  et  que  cela  aide  a la  guerison.  Et,  nous 
qui  travaillons  a la  publication  de  Le  premier  pas, 
sommes  prets,  de  coeur  et  d'esprit,  a faire  notre 
possible  pour  vous  aider.  Y compris  chercher, 
jusqu'a  ce  que  nous  les  trouvions,  les  docu- 
ments qui  viennent  a l'appui  de  vos  experi- 
ences. 

Le  theme  principal  est  dedie  aux  Survivants 
des  pensionnats.  Nous  avons  une  raison  impor- 
tante  pour  le  choix  de  ce  theme,  en  dehors  du 
fait  que  les  Survivants  sont  au  coeur  du  travail 
de  la  Fondation. 

Comme  vous  le  savez  certainement  deja,  la 
Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison  a dialogue 
avec  de  nombreuses  communautes  lors  des 
Assemblies  regionales  qu'elle  avait  organise  a 
travers  le  pays.  Vous  avez  ete  tres  nombreux  a 
nous  offrir  vos  conseils,  suggestions,  perspec- 
tives au  sujet  du  travail  de  la  Fondation.  Vous 
avez  ete  encore  plus  nombreux  a vous  lever 
pour  raconter  vos  experiences,  et  c'est  l'impact 
que  celles-ci  ont  eu  sur  nous,  qui  nous  a fait 
reflechir  et  conclure  qu'il  y avait  un  grand 
besoin  de  comprendre  vos  experiences  avec  des 
yeux  et  des  coeurs  differents. 


Bien  sur,  les  articles  ne  refletent  pas  la  perspec- 
tive de  tous  ceux  qui  ont  ecoute,  et  ils  ne  sont 
certainement  pas  le  seul  moyen  de  comprendre 
le  vecu  des  Survivants.  L'objectif  de  Le  premier 
pas  n'est  pas  d'avancer  ou  de  defendre  une 
theorie  universelle  ou  politique  sur  le  sujet  de 
la  guerison.  Notre  objectif  est  de  promouvoir  la 
Guerison  en  ouvrant  plus  grand  les  portes  de  la 
comprehension.  Ceci  veut  dire  mobiliser  le 
coeur  et  la  tete. 

Ecouter  la  voix  de  T enfant  traumatise  qui  a 
survecu  est  la  voie  du  coeur.  La  voie  de  la  tete 
consiste  a presenter  les  preuves  documentees 
qui  affirment  que  cet  enfant  est  le  meme  que 
celui  qui,  aujourd'hui,  beneficie  de  notre  pro- 
tection active  et  de  nos  connaissances  en 
matiere  de  guerison  des  traumatismes.  La 
recherche  moderne  a rendu  universelles  les 
connaissances  que  les  communautes 
autochtones  ont  toujours  possedees  et  pra- 
tiquees, en  ce  qui  concerne  le  developpement 
d'enfants  equilibres  et  de  leurs  droits. 

Dans  les  societes  traditionnelles,  V in- 
strument le  plus  ancien  pour  gouvern- 
er  et  faire  regner  la  loi,  et  par  con- 
sequent d’ assurer  Vordre  et  la  paix 
sociale,  est  la  qualite  de  Veducation  des 
enfants  par  leur  mere. 

-Jeannette  Armstrong, 

Femmes  des  Premieres  Nations 

(Honoring  Time  - Honoring  the  Four 

stages  of  Life.  . .Within  the  family  Circle 

- WWW.NINGWAKWE.ON.CA  ) 

La  nature  et  les  sequelles  des  traumatismes 
subis  par  les  enfants  ayant  vecu  de  la  violence 
organisee  a ete  le  sujet  de  recentes  recherches. 
Le  cadre  psychosocial  qui  a favorise  l'emer- 
gence  des  recommandations  et  conclusions  a 
surtout  ete  developpe  autour  des  experiences 


traumatisantes  vecues  par  les  enfants  victimes 
des  plus  recentes  eruptions  de  violence  organ- 
ises. Ces  conclusions  promulguent  toutes  des 
principes  et  des  pratiques  de  guerison  con- 
scientes  et  respectueuses  de  la  culture,  la 
langue,  la  structure  familiale,  la  personnalite 
unique  d'un  enfant  et  sa  reaction  personnalisee 
vis-a-vis  du  traumatisme. 

En  d'autres  mots,  ce  sont  les  sociologues  et  les 
psychologues  qui,  le  plus  souvent,  ont  mene  les 
recherches  et  ont  ecrit  ce  que  nous  savons  et 
acceptons  aujourd'hui  sur  les  impacts,  speci- 
fiques  aux  enfants,  de  la  violence  organisee. 

Les  huts  de  nos  articles  est  d'elargir  la  visee 
geographique  et  historique  de  ces  recentes 
recherches.  De  demontrer  que  la  nature  de  cette 
violence,  ses  impacts  multiples,  les  reactions 
qu'elle  declenche  chez  les  enfants,  sont  en  tout 
point  pertinents  a T experience  des  Survivants 
des  pensionnats.  Ils  sont  pertinents  parce  que 
T enfant  d'hier  est  le  meme  que  1' enfant  d'au- 
jourd'hui. 

Chausser  des  souliers  d'enfants 

Toutes  les  histoires  des  Survivants,  ont  besoin 
d'etre  ecoutees  avec  le  coeur.  Lorsque  nous 
reussissons  a le  faire,  ces  histoires  se  mettent  a 
vivre.  Elies  reveillent  nos  propres  histoires,  les 
secouent  et  se  mettent  a rearranger  le  decor 
familier  de  notre  interieur.  Notre  coeur  est 
maintenant  un  endroit  different. 

Nos  propres  histoires  forment  le  noyau  de 
notre  securite  interieure  et  de  notre  identite.  S'il 
n'en  tenait  qu'a  nous,  nous  ne  derangerions 
jamais  le  paysage  interieur  auquel  nous 
sommes  si  attaches.  II  n'est  done  pas  facile  de 
laisser  ces  histoires  prendre  possession  et 
changer  les  choses  de  place.  Quelquefois, 
cependant,  il  arrive  qu'un  eclair  de  comprehen- 
sion illumine  notre  coeur,  et  nous  sommes 
immediatement  conscients  que  nous  attendions 
ce  nous  avons  laisse  entrer  et  que  c'est  un 
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cadeau.  II  existe,  dans  de  nombreuses  cultures, 
une  notion  commune  qui  est  souvent  traduite 
par:  Lorsque  l'eleve  est  pret,  le  maitre  arrive. 

A ce  moment  precis,  l'energie  du  coeur  se 
devoue  toute  entiere  a construire  une  com- 
prehension plus  grande,  plus  complete  et  plus 
satisfaisante.  Nous  voulons,  nous  grandissons, 
nous  guerissons. 

C'est  le  fil  reliant  toutes  les  histoires  des 
Survivants  qui  a inspire  les  idees  et  pensees  que 
nous  vous  presentons  ici. 

Ce  sont  des  Survivants. 

C'est  le  nom  qui  leur  a ete  donne. 
Pour  reconnaitre  ce  qu'il  ont  ete  oblige 
d'endurer,  annee  apres  annee, 
alors  qu'ils  n' etaient  que  de  petites  /per- 
sonnes,  et  aussi  pour  ce  qu'il  endurent 
aujourd'hui  maintenant  qu'ils  sont  des 
adultes. 

C' etaient  des  enfants . . .seulement  des 
enfants  Ce  qu'ils  ont  vecu,  ils  Pont  vecu 
avec  des  cceurs  et  des  corps  fragiles  d' en- 
fants Maintenant  ils  sont  des  adultes,  ils 
ont  grandi,  vieilli.  Mais  lorsqu'ils  racon- 
tent  leur  histoire  Encore  trop  rares  sont 
ceux  qui  voient  Venfant  et  ressentent  ce 
qu'il  ressent. 

Pour  Vecouter  et  le  comprendre  ilfaut 
aussi  un  coeur  d' enfant 
et  V amour  d'un  parent 

-G.R 

Entendre  et  comprendre 

Pendant  que  vous  parliez,  ce  que  le  coeur  pou- 
vait  entendre  etaient  des  experiences  d' enfants, 
mais  ce  que  les  yeux  voyaient  etaient  des 
adultes,  un  grand  nombre  d'entre  eux  main- 
tenant  des  Anciens.  Entre  le  coeur  et  les  yeux, 
une  distance  fabriquee  par  de  longues,  longues 
annees  et  qui  transforme  l'immediatete  de  la 
souffrance  en  simples  souvenirs. 

Mais  pour  la  plupart  des  Survivants,  les  voix 
qui  racontent  ces  histoires  sont  celles  d' enfants 
qui  portent  encore,  chaque  jour,  la  douleur  de 
leur  vecu.  La  douleur  n'est  pas  un  souvenir  de 
blessures  a moitie  enfouies  dans  un  vague 
passe.  Elle  fait  mal,  elle  fait  mal  maintenant. 


Chacun  de  nous  a un  endroit  dans  notre  coeur 
ou  vit  un  enfant.  C'est  cet  enfant,  le  votre, 
qu'un  Survivant  ou  une  Survivante  appelle 
lorsqu'il  prend  le  courage  de  raconter  ce  qu'il 
ou  elle  a endure,  lorsqu'il  etait  un  enfant  seul, 
sans  protection.  Quel  que  soit  son  age  actuel, 
son  enfant  interieur  n'est  pas  different  de  celui 
qui,  bien  reel  et  aujourd'hui,  subi,  dans  d'autres 
parties  du  monde  les  traumatismes  horribles  de 
la  violence  organisee. 


Y a-t-il  eu,  depuis  les  pensionnats,  une  trans- 
formation genetique  chez  les  humains,  qui  fait 
que  l'enfant  d'aujourd'hui  est  plus  fragile,  qu'il 
a davantage  besoin  de  la  protection,  1' amour  et 
la  compassion  pronee  et  acceptee  aujourd'hui 
dans  les  manuels  de  psychologie  et  les  conven- 
tions sur  les  droits  de  l'enfant?  La  psychologie 
moderne  a peut-etre  change  la  maniere  dont 
nos  voyons  les  enfants,  a peut-etre  approfondi 
et  clarifie  nos  connaissances.  Mais  comme  la 
recherche  le  demontre  aussi,  leurs  besoins  de 
base  n'ont  pas  change,  quelle  que  soit  la  peri- 
ode,  quelle  que  soit  la  culture. 

Lorsque  les  enfants  sont  exposes  a 
des  "evenetnents  au-dela  des  fron- 
tieres  normales  de  V experience 
humaine ",  e'est-d  dire  des  evene- 
ments  traumatisants  ou  des 
blessures  psychologiques  pro- 
fondes , toutes  sortes  de  tensions 
surgissent  en  reaction  - en  resume, 
une  reaction  normale  a un  evene- 
ment  anormal  et  traumatisant. 

www.savethechildren.net 

Mais  la  psychologie  infantile,  comme  les 
Ameriques,  n' etait  pas  un  continent  vide;  a une 
epoque  ou  les  enfants  etaient  consideres  plus 
comme  de  petits  animaux,  dont  la  tendance 
innee  vers  des  comportements  deviants  devait 


etre  redressee  par  un  systeme  base  sur  la  puni- 
tion,  la  majorite  des  cultures  autochtones 
etaient  centrees  sur  les  enfants.  Tous  les 
principes  d'education  ayant  pour  but  le 
developpement  d'enfants  sains  et  equilibres, 
decouverts  par  la  psychologie  moderne,  etaient 
integres  dans  les  pratiques  sociales  et  la  vie  des 
families  et  des  communautes  autochtones. 

La  pleine  force  du  bouleversement  qui  a com- 
motionne  les  enfants  autochtones  - dont  cer- 
tains n'avaient  que  deux  a trois  ans  lorsqu'ils 
ont  ete  arraches  de  leur  environnement  familier 
pour  etre  plonge  dans  un  systeme  de  violence 
organisee  - ne  peut  vraiment  etre  comprise  au 
niveau  emotionnel  qu'en  la  mettant  cote  a cote 
avec  les  experiences  horrifiantes  vecues  par  cer- 
tains enfants  d'aujourd'hui,  victimes  de  vio- 
lence organisee.  L'enfant  d'aujourd'hui  est  l'en- 
fant d'hier. 


Les  communautes  et  les  personnes  qui  travail- 
lent  dans  le  domaine  de  la  guerison  ou  qui  sont 
en  demarche  de  guerison  peuvent  utiliser  les 
resultats  des  recherches  presentees  dans  ce 
numero  de  trois  manieres: 


•Pour  reconfirmer  leurs  connaissances  en 
matiere  de  developpement  de  l'enfant 

• Pour  prendre  note  des  connaissances  actuelles 
concernant  les  principes  et  les  pratiques  de 
guerison  applicables  aux  enfants  ou  aux 
Survivants  qui  ont  ete  victimes  de  violence 
organisee. 

•Pour  mieux  comprendre  la  nature  et  les 
impacts  specifiques  de  la  violence  organisee  sur 
les  enfants  autochtones,  dans  le  contexte  du 
systeme  des  pensionnats. 
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Bonjour 

Je  viens  juste  de  lire  un  numero  de  votre  journal 
Le  premier  pas  et  j'aimerais  m'y  abonner.  Est-ce 
que  vous  pourriez  aussi  m'envoyer  les  trois 
derniers  numeros?  Envoyez  nous  la  facture  de 
l'abonnement  et  aussi  le  cout  des  trois  numeros, 
et  nous  vous  enverrons  le  paiement  par  cheque. 

Merci  beaucoup, 

Caese  Levo 

Nous  recevons  de  nombreuses  demandes  pour  des 
anciens  numeros  et  des  abonnements.  Nous  appre- 
cions  chacune  de  ces  demandes.  Le  journal  est  gra- 
tuit.  Sur  demande,  nous  vous  enverrons,  gratuite- 
ment  egalement,  les  anciens  numeros  et  nous  vous 
inclurons  dans  notre  liste  d'envoi. 


Le  28  novembre  2000 

Lors  d'une  visite  recente  au  Centre  de 
ressources  metis  de  Winnipeg,  j'ai  decouvert 
votre  journal.  Je  l'ai  lu  et  trouve  que  l'informa- 
tion  y est  excellente.  Les  recits  personnels  des 
gens  qui  ont  vecu  1' experience  des  pensionnats 
me  rendent  triste,  mais  maintenant  je  com- 
prends  mieux  ce  qu'ils  ont  endure. 

Je  travaille  pour  le  district  de  St.  Boniface, 
comme  intervenante  mandatee  au  soutien  des 
autochtones.  Notre  mandat  principal  est  de 
fournir  des  ressources  telles  que  la  votre  aux 
enseignants,  aux  conseillers,  parents  et  etudi- 
ants.  II  est  souvent  difficile  d'expliquer  a cer- 
taines  personnes  ce  que  la  societe  nous  a fait 
subir,  a nos  Aines  et  a nos  enfants.  Les  dom- 
mages  qui  ont  ete  infliges  par  les  pensionnats 
sont  devastateurs.  Je  vous  encourage  a contin- 
uer votre  bon  travail. 

J'aimerais  savoir  si  vous  pouvez  nous  ajouter  a 
votre  liste  d'envoi.  Nous  sommes  toujours  a la 
recherche  d' information,  non  seulement  pour 
nous-memes  mais  pour  ceux  avec  lesquels  nous 
travaillons. 

Meegwetch, 

Arlene  Desjarlais 
Winnipeg,  MB 

Le  6 octobre  2000 

Bonjour, 

Je  viens  de  lire  Le  premier  pas  avec  grand  interet 
et  aimerais  vous  offrir  l'information  suivante:  II 
y avait  au  Nouveau-Brunswick  un  pensionnat 
dirige  par  les  soeurs  de  la  congregation  St. 
Mary,  ou  les  enfants  (des  filles)  qui  avaient  fini 
la  troisieme  annee  etaient  envoyes  parce  qu'ils 


ne  pouvaient  pas  frequenter  les  ecoles  provin- 
ciales.  C'etait  dans  les  annees  soixante.  Les 
garcons,  eux,  traversaient  le  pont  pour  se  ren- 
dre  chez  les  pretres  a St.  Thomas.  Si  vous 
voulez  en  savoir  davantage,  vous  pouvez  me 
contacter. 

Merci, 

Mary  Jane  Peters 
Big  Cove,  NB 


Les  editeurs 


Le  28  novembre  2000 


Je  suis  en  train  de  lire  Le  premier  pas  et  le  trouve 
interessant.  Mais  le  langage  n'est  pas  pour  les 
gens  de  la  base.  L' Anglais  est  notre  deuxieme 
langue  et  lire  des  mots  compliques  est  une 
perte  de  temps.  La  clarte  et  la  precision  est  une 
meilleure  idee.  II  semble  aussi  que  les  fonds 
vont  aux  communautes.  Qu'est-ce  qui  arrive 
avec  les  quelques  cent  mille  Survivants  qui  resi- 
dent en  milieu  urbain? 


Agnes  Gendron 
Cold  Lake,  AB 

Agnes 

Nous  nous  efforcerons  de  rendre  le  langage  clair  et 
precis  pour  les  gens  de  la  base.  De  nombreux  projets 
finances  par  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison 
servent  les  Survivants  des  pensionnats  qui  resident 
en  milieu  urbain.  Pour  d’autres  renseignements  sur 
les  projets  finances  par  la  FADG,  contactez  la 
Fondation  ou  visitez  notre  site  Web  a www.ahf.ca 
(Voir  la  page  4 pour  les  adresses) 


Le  24  octobre  2000 

Quelqu'un  m'a  donne  votre  journal.  Je  suis 
heureux  de  voir  qu'il  existe  un  journal  tel  que  le 
votre,  pour  les  gens  des  Premieres  Nations 
comme  moi,  avec  lequel  nous  pouvons  nous 
identifier.  Les  histoires  sont  vraies,  elles  ne  sont 
pas  inventees  comme  le  disent  les 
eglises. . ..continuez  votre  bon  travail. . . 

Robert  Jackson 


Le  24  octobre  2000 

Je  vous  remercie  de  l'occasion  que  vous  m'of- 
frez  de  vous  ecrire.  Un  jeune  homme  dans  ma 
classe  a apporte  un  exemplaire  de  Le  premier  pas 
(j'enseigne  le  cours  STEP  1-2  au  Centre  d'edu- 
cation  des  adultes  de  Saanich,  qui  fait  partie  du 


Conseil  scolaire  de  Saanich).  Ils  devaient  redi- 
ger  une  dissertation  sur  le  sujet  de  l'histoire,  les 
mythes  et  les  legendes.  La  force  de  vos  articles 
m'a  vraiment  touchee  et  a inspire  mon  etudiant 
a ecrire  une  legende  historique  pour  son  devoir. 
Son  recit  est  vraiment  remarquable  et  il  se  peut 
qu'il  vous  l'envoie  plus  tard. 

Mais,  pour  le  moment,  j'aimerais  savoir  com- 
ment obtenir  Le  premier  pas  lorsqu'il  est  publie. 
II  y a des  gens  dans  ma  classe  qui  sont  alles 
dans  des  pensionnats  et  plusieurs  autres  aussi 
dont  la  famille  a souffert  des  repercussions.  II  y 
a tellement  de  choses  que  nous  avons  a 
partager  dans  notre  classe  ! Dites-moi  comment 
je  peux  obtenir  Le  premier  pas,  s'il  vous  plait. 

Merci 

Diane  Kirby 
Victoria,  BC 


Le  Premier  pas 

Bonjour,  je  m'appelle  Gloria  Contois  et  je  suis 
presidente  du  Local  Metis  87  a Calgary.  Notre 
local  recoit  votre  journal  Le  premier  pas  et  je  trou- 
ve qu'il  est  une  excellente  ressource.  Pourriez- 
vous  me  faire  parvenir  une  autre  vingtaine  de 
copies?  Nous  collaborons  avec  le  college  Bow 
Valley  a Calgary,  un  programme  d'education 
des  adultes  auquel  participent  34  etudiants 
metis  (Bill-31).  Nous  venons  de  mettre  sur  pied 
un  nouveau  programme  d'etudes  sociales 
appele  Etudes  autochtones  10-20-30.  Votre 
superbe  journal  serait  vraiment  utile  pour  les 
etudiants.  Nous  avons  aussi  un  bureau  au  Local 
et  un  autre  site  ou  se  rendent  les  etudiants.  Si 
possible  envoyez  le  journal  au  site  scolaire. 

Merci, 

Gloria  Contois 
Presidente,  Local  Metis  87 
Calgary,  AB 

28  aout  2000 

Les  Editeurs,  Le  premier  pas 

Des  souvenirs  sont  remontes  a la  surface 
lorsque  j'ai  ouvert  le  dernier  numero  de  Le  pre- 
mier pas  (volume  1,  numero  4)  et  que  j'ai  vu  la 
photo  du  refectoire  pour  les  garcons  et  les  class- 
es (Pensionnat  pour  indiens  de  Sturgeon  Lake) 
a Sturgeon  Lake,  Alberta. 

J'ai  pense  aux  annees  (1940-1950)  que  j'y  ai 
passe.  Les  souffrances  et  la  douleur  que  moi- 
meme  et  les  autres  enfants  ont  endurees  la-bas 
etaient  horribles.  Je  me  rappelle  encore,  comme 
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comme  si  c'etait  aujourd'hui,  les  sevices  sex- 
uels  perpetres  par  ceux  de  notre  age  et  par  les 
peres  Oblats.  Les  sevices  physiques  pleu- 
vaient  sur  nous  chaque  jour,  administres  par 
les  soeurs  et  memes  par  les  enfants  plus  ages 
que  nous.  Les  dommages  psychologiques 
infliges  par  le  personnel  etaient  inter- 
minables.  Je  pourrais  vous  donner  plus  de 
details,  mais  cela  prendrait  bien  des  mots, 
bien  des  pages. 

J'ai  ete  arrache,  avec  mes  freres  et  soeurs,  a 
nos  parents  lorsque  nous  vivions  a 
Edmonton,  Alberta.  Nous  nous  sommes 
retrouves  au  pensionnat  de  Sturgeon  Lake. 
J'y  ai  passe  entre  10  et  12  annees  avant  de 
m'enfuir  a l'age  de  13  ou  14  ans.  J'ai  ete 
sodomise,  souvent  battu  a coups  de  pieds  et 
de  poings.  Les  soeurs  utilisaient  une  epaisse 
laniere  de  cuir  pour  nous  battre  sans  pitie. 
Dans  leur  hate  de  nous  convertir  a leur 
maniere  de  vivre,  ils  ne  nous  ont  jamais 
appris  a etre  competent  socialement  et  ils  ne 
nous  ont  donne  aucune  affection.  Tout  etait 
regimente.  Lorsque  les  garcons  et  les  filles 
sortaient  du  pensionnat,  ils  etaient  incapables 
de  se  debrouiller  dans  le  monde  exterieur.  Ils 
auraient  au  moins  pu  nous  enseigner  des 
competences  sociales  de  base  comme  les 
valeurs  et  attitudes,  empathie,  confiance  en 
soi  et  de  competences  de  vie. 

J'applaudis  le  travail  de  la  Fondation,  mais  je 
ne  peux  participer  moi-meme  a aucun  pro- 
gramme local,  car  j'habite  a Moncton,  eloigne 
d'une  reserve.  J'ai  cependant,  par  moi-meme, 
pris  des  cours  pour  developper  mes  compe- 
tences sociales,  pour  m'  aider. 

J'ai  des  problemes  en  ce  moment  avec  le 
Departement  des  Affaires  indiennes  en  ce  qui 
concerne  ma  demande  pour  le  statut  d'indi- 
en.  Cela  fait  un  an  et  demi  qu'ils  sont  dessus. 


soumissiojas 


Vous  pouvez  soumettre  vos  articles  ou  autres  contributions  par  la  poste  ou 
sous  forme  de  disquette  (Wordperfect  ou  MS  Word): 


Telecopieur:  613-237-4442 
Adresse:  Au  Redacteur,  Premier  pas 
75  rue  Albert,  Piece  801 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  5E7 
Courriel:  grobelin@ahf.ca  ou  wspear@ahf.ca 


Les  redacteurs:  a gauche,  Giselle  Robelin 


Veuillez  nous  transmettre  vos  photos  par  la  poste  ou  par  voie  electronique  en  format 
TIFF  (grayscale).  Veuillez  noter  que  la  FAG  n' assume  aucune  responsabilite  pour  la  perte 
ou  les  dommages  du  materiel  envoye  par  la  poste. 

Veuillez  inclure,  avec  vos  contributions,  une  courte  biographie  (votre  nom,  ce  que  vous 
faites)  ainsi  que  votre  adresse  complete  (ou  1' adresse  de  votre  organisation),  vos  numeros 
de  telephone,  de  telecopieur  et  votre  adresse  electronique. 


Continuez  votre  bon  travail. 

Sincerement  votre, 

Jim  Cunningham 
Moncton,  NB 

Jim, 


Fe  FAG  ne  paie  pas  les  articles  qu'elle  publie  dans  Premier  pas  mais  envoie  aux  auteurs 
une  copie  de  Premier  pas  ou,  sur  demande  des  copies  supplementaires  pour  distribution. 

Fes  points  de  vue  et  les  opinions  exprimes  dans  les  articles  soumis  par  les  auteurs  ne 
refletent  pas  necessairement  las  points  de  vue  et  opinions  de  la  FAG. 


Cela  m'a  fait  plaisir  de  vous  parler  en  novembre,  durant 
I'Assemblee  regionale  organisee  par  la  Fondation.  je  vous 
remercie  de  votre  lettre  et  aussi  d’avoir  partage  vos  inquie- 
tudes avec  moi  durant  la  rencontre  a Moncton.  En  ce  qui 
concerne  les  programmes  locaux  auxquels  vous  pourriez  par- 
ticiper, nous  avons  suggere  aux  projets  qu'ils  incluent,  dans 
leur  proposition,  un  budget  pour  les  couts  de  deplacement. 
Vous  pourriez  alors  en  beneficier.  Vous  pouvez  aussi  voir  si 
vous  pouvez  beneficier  des  services  locaux  offerts  par  les 
agences  gouvernementales  telles  que  le  Departement  des 
services  medicaux.  Continuez  a rester  en  contact  avec  nous. 


Le  premier  pas 

Sur  le  web:  http://www.ahf.ca 


Nous  n'imposons  pas  de  limite  quand  a la  longueur  des  manuscripts,  mais  les  textes 
courts  sont  preferables.  Tous  les  articles  qui  sont  soumis  a la  FAG  a des  fins  de  publica- 
tion doivent  etre  approuves  par  l'equipe  editoriale.  Fa  FAG  se  reserve  le  droit  de  revis- 
er et  corriger  les  manuscripts  (longueur  du  texte  et  style). 

Fa  FAG  conservera  les  articles  qui  lui  sont  soumis,  pour  les  publier  dans  un  autre 
numero  de  Premier  pas.  Fa  FAG  se  reserve  le  droit  d' accepter  ou  de  refuser  les  articles  qui 
lui  sont  soumis.  Fa  FAG  se  reserve  le  droit  de  retirer  les  passages  dont  le  language  n'est 
pas  acceptable  et  de  corriger  les  erreurs  de  grammaire,  d'orthographe  et  de  ponctuation. 


UN  GRAND  MERCI  A NOS  CONTRIBUTEURS! 

S.O.S  POETES! 


Pour  recevoir  Le  premier  pas,  ecrivez-nous  a Vadresse  suiv- 
ante  : Piece  801,  75  rue  Albert,  Ottaiva,  Ontario  KIP  5E7  ou 
telephonez-nous  au  1-888-725-8886)  le  numero  local  est  le 
237  4441.  Notre  numero  de  telecopieur  est  le  613  237  4442. 
Nos  adresses  electroniques  sont  : grobelin@ahf.ca  ou 
wspea@ahf.ca.  N'oubliez  pas  que  notre  journal  est  disponible 
en  Frangais,  Anglais  et  Inuktitut  et  qu'il  est  gratuit. 


Merci  aussi  aux  poetes  que  nous  avons  publie  ici.  Savez-vous  comme  il  est  difficile  de  vous  trouver  ? STL- 
VOUS  PLAIT,  vous,  TOUS  les  poetes,  que  vous  soyez  jeunes  ou  vieux,  connus  ou  non,  envoyez-nous  vos 
pensees,  vos  reflexions  sous  forme  de  prieres,  de  chants,  ou  de  poemes.  II  est  tres  difficile  de  trouver  des 
poemes  en  frangais.  Mais  nous  aimerions  aussi  recevoir  des  poemes  dans  votre  propre  langue. 
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Le  troisieme  cycle  de  financement  de  la 
FADG  approche  a grand  pas  et  nous 
anticipons  avec  plaisir  de  vous  presenter 
les  changements  que  nous  finalisons. 

Nous  traitons  actuellement  les  propositions 
des  Centres  de  guerison  qui  nous  ont  ete 
envoyees  en  anticipation  de  la  date  limite 
du  26  janvier  2001,  ainsi  que  celles  des  pro- 
jets de  moins  de  cinquante  mille  dollars. 
Comme  vous  le  savez  certainement,  les 
dates  limite  pour  le  traitement  regulier  des 
propositions  en  2001  sont  le  23  fevrier  2001 
et  le  31  aout  2001.  Nous  vous  encourageons 
a nous  envoyer  vos  propositions  pour  ces 
deux  dates  limites.  Si  votre  proposition  est 
en  retard,  nous  les  mettrons  de  cote  pour  les 
examiner  lors  de  la  prochaine  date  limite. 


Au  cours  des  quatre  derniers  mois,  par  le 
biais  des  Assemblies  regionales,  les 
Directeurs  et  le  personnel  ont  rencontre  les 
membres  des  communautes  et  organisations  autochtones  afin  de 
rendre  compte  des  activites  de  la  Fondation.  Depuis  octobre  2000, 
nous  avons  rendu  visite  a Iqaluit,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Moncton, 
Ottawa,  Yellowknife  et  Whitehorse.  Ces  assemblies  ont  iti  un 
grand  succes  - et  nous  en  organiserons  d'autres  au  cours  des  mois 
a venir. 


Si  vous  n'avez  pas  acces  a l'internet,  appelez  notre  ligne  sans  frais 
au  1 888  725  8886  (pour  les  appels  locaux  appelez  au  237  4441)  II 
nous  fera  plaisir  de  vous  parler. 

Masi, 


expliquera  la  nature  et  le  but  de  ces  ren- 
contres. Nous  vous  ferons  part  des  com- 
mentaires  qui  nous  ont  iti  transmis  au 
cours  de  ces  assemblies.  Nous  espirons 
que  nous  riussirons  ainsi  a vous  dresser 
un  portrait  vivant  de  ces  ivenements. 
Comme  toujours,  les  membres  du  per- 
sonnel de  la  Fondation  sont  a votre  dis- 
position pour  vous  icouter,  ripondre  a 
vos  questions  et  vous  fournir  de  l'infor- 
mation.  Pour  ceux  qui  ont  acces  a l'inter- 
net, notre  site  Web  vous  fournit  des 
ressources  utiles.  Les  visiteurs  peuvent 
tilicharger  nos  publications,  recevoir  les 
plus  ricentes  informations  sur  notre 
financement,  obtenir  les  renseignements 
sur  nos  assemblies  rigionales  et  ateliers, 
obtenir  de  l'information  sur  les  projets 
financis  par  la  FADG  et  s'inscrire  aux 
ivenements  qu'elle  organise.  Notre 
adresse:  www.ahf.ca 


Si  vous  n'avez  pas  pu  nous  vous  rendre  aux  assemblies,  ne  man- 
quez  pas  de  lire  le  numiro  de  mars  de  Le  premier  pas.  Notre  numiro 
de  printemps  inclura  un  article  sur  les  assemblies  rigionales  et 


I Notre  prochain  numero  sera  dedie  aux  jeunes  -les  leaders  et  les  Aines  de  demain.  Nous  explorerons  leurs  aspirations,  initiatives  et  vision 
\dans  le  contexte  de  la  guerison.  Nous  vous  presenterons  aussi  notre  rapport  sur  les  sept  assemblies  regionales  que  nous  avons  organisee. 
IN'oubliez  pas...ecrivez-nous  et  envoyez-nous  vos  articles... 


<i 

Suite  de  la  page  24 


Abus:  du  passe  jusqu'a  nous 
...une  lente  conscientisation 
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Comme  le  Rivirend  Bob  Smith,  un  mod- 
irateur  retraiti  de  la  Fondation  de  l'Eglise 
unie  l'admet:  « Je  suis  sur  que  si  ces  choses 
m'itaient  personnellement  arrivies,  je  n'au- 
rais  pas  pu  les  supporter  non  plus,  ce  sont 
des  choses  qui  ditruisent  une  vie  » 

Reagir  et  reconstruire 

"Chaque  generation  d'enfants,  en  fait,  offre  a 
Vhumanite  Voccasion  de  se  reconstruire  sur  les 
mines  de  son  passe  ". 

Les  survivants  appartiennent  a la  gininra- 
tion  des  enfants  autochtones  qui  ont  enduri 
le  pire  et  qui  ont  survicu.  ils  offrent  a leur 
communautis  1' occasion  de  se  reconstruire. 

Bien  que  la  confrontation  des  traumatismes 
soient,  pour  la  plupart  des  survivants,  une 
tache  dure  et  longue,  ios  sont  avec  nous 
pour  dimontrer  la  force  de  la  resistance. 


Leur  prisence  parmi  reprisente  l'espoir  et 
doit  etre  cilibrie. 

Les  celebrations  et  rites  de  passage,  selon  les 
traditions  autochtones,  represented  les  experi- 
ences des  communautes  lorsqu'un  de  leur  mem- 
bre  entreprend  une  nouvelle  etape  de  sa  vie  et 
qu'il  acquiert  la  capacite,  et  les  competences  qui 
sont  requises  pour  cette  nouvelle  saison  du  cycle 
de  vie. 

- Cercle  de  vie,  Conseil  tribal  de  Battleford 


*Extrait  de  Circle  game,  Shadows  and  sub- 
stance in  the  Indian  Residential  School 
Experience  in  Canada,  par  Roland  D. 
Christjohn,  PhD.  D & Sherri  1.  Young,  M.A 
avec  des  contributions  de  Michael  Maraum, 
PhD,  et  No  end  of  Grief  Indian  Residential 
Schools  in  Canada  par  Agnes  Grant* 


La  mission  de  Premiers  pas  est  d'honorer 
Vengagement  de  la  Fondation  envers  les 
Survivants,  leurs  descendants  et  leurs 
communautes.  Premiers  pas  est  Fun  des 
instruments  par  le  biais  duquel  nous 
demontrons  notre  respect  envers  les 
ententes  que  la  Fondation  a signe  et  nous 
realisons  la  Mission,  la  Vision  et  les  objec- 
tifs  de  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  gueri- 
son, ainsi  que  les  buts  de  la  strategic  de 
communication  de  la  Fondation. 
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Donna  Doss 


V 


poeraes 


Donna  Doss  est  la  fille  de  Lawrence  Lugan  Doss  et  d' Antoinette  John 
Doss,  de  la  Premiere  Nation  X'ax'lip  (Fontaine)  pres  de  Lillooet,  CB.  Elle 
travaille  comme  Secretaire/ Receptioniste  a la  Societe  Helping  Spirit 
Lodge  a Vancouver,  CB. 

La  Societe  Helping  Spirit  Lodge  est  une  maison  de  transition,  qui  offre 
aussi  un  programme  de  preparation  a l'emploi.  Donna  est  une  poetesse 
et  une  journaliste.  De  1971  a 1983,  elle  a occupe  le  poste  d'editrice  pour 
le  journal  The  Indian  Voice  . 

Donna  travaille  surtout  avec  des  crayons  d' aquarelle  et  pratique  son  art 
en  tant  qu'art-therapeute.  Elle  peint  en  ecoutant  de  la  musique,  qui 
inspire  les  couleurs  et  fait  emerger  les  formes  dans  ses  oeuvres.  Elle  s'est 
recemment  tournee  vers  les  pastels  et  son  but  est  de  publier  un  livre  de 
poesies  et  de  courtes  histoires.  Elle  remercie  ses  parents  pour  la  creativ- 
ity qu'ils  ont  encouragee  chez  elle,  ainsi  que  Margaret  Lally  Murray 
("Ma"  Murray),  ancienne  editrice  du  journal  de  Bridge  River-Lillooet. 
Margaret  lui  a fait  le  don  de  la  confiance  en  soi  et  de  l'amour  des  mots. 


Ensemble,  peut-etre,  nous  lepouvons?.. 

Ecole  industrielle,  Pensionnat, 

De  nouveaux  mots  qui  en  cachent  d'autres 
Genocide,  Abus  sexuels,  souffrance  et  peur 

Comment  pourrons-nous  guerir  de  toute  cette  angoisse  intergenera- 
tionnelle  ? 

Est-ce  qu'il  faut  marcher  a reculons  pour  visiter  les  mots  de  nos 
ancetres? 

Devons-nous  nous  tailler  un  nouveau  chemin  vers  la  lumiere? 

Dites-le  moi,  parce  que  je  veux  vraiment  savoir 

J'en  ai  deja  parle  et  je  veux  savoir 

Qui  nous  aidera  a guerir  tous  nos  enfants  blesses? 

Qui  va  soulager  les  souffrances  qui  les  hantent? 

Vous?  Moi?  Et  si  nous  nous  y mettions  ensemble,  peut-etre  nous  le 
pouvons?.. 


Racisme 

Le  visage  affreux  du  racisme  s'est  montre 
Lors  d'un  incident  etrange 
Vous  m'avez  dit  "Non!" 

Je  me  suis  sentie  ecrasee 

Je  savais  que  les  mensonges  etaient  la 

Je  les  avais  deja  entendus  ailleurs 

Je  ne  connais  meme  pas  ton  nom 

Je  ne  suis  pas  ton  ennemie 

Mais  tes  mots  resteront 

Avec  moi  pour  toujours 

Allons-nous  bientot  oublier 

Que  sous  la  couleur  de  notre  peau. 

Nous  sommes  tous  de  la  meme  couleur  - ROUGE 
Freres  et  soeurs 
Nous  le  sommes  tous 
Tous,  tels  que  nous  soyons, 

Petits,  gros,  maigres  ou  grands 
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Les  sequelles  tragiques  du  systeme  d'education  dans  les 
pensionnats  ont  commence  a la  fin  du  dix-neuvieme 
siecle,  lorsque  le  gouvernement  a mis  en  oeuvre  sa 
vision  triangulaire  de  l'education,  afin  d'accomplir  sa  poli- 
tique d' assimilation.  Le  but  avoue  de  cette  politique  etait  la 
"civilisation"  et  etait  done  conque  pour  faire  du  Canada  une 
seule  communaute  - non-autochtone  et  chretienne.  La 
phrase  qui  traduit  le  mieux  les  intentions  de  cette  politique 
est  celle  de  "genocide  culturel'  L'education  etait  le  moyen  de 
faciliter  la  mise  en  oeuvre  de  cette  politique. 


La  premiere  partie  de  ce  plan  educatif 
incluait  un  justificatif  pour  la  subtilisa- 
tion  des  enfants  autochtones,  les 
arrachant  ainsi  a leurs  communautes  et 
detruisant  leurs  families.  La  construction 
d'ecoles  a de  grandes  distances  des 
reserves  a ete  la  justification  avancee 
pour  separer  les  families.  La  deuxieme 
partie  consistait  a pratiquer  un  systeme 
d'enseignement  visant  la  resocialisation 
des  enfants  dans  ces  ecoles,  en  leur  inter- 
disant  l'usage  de  leur  langue  et  de  leur 
culture.  La  troisieme  partie,  soit  l'elabora- 
tion  de  systemes  destines  a integrer  les 
diplomes  des  pensionnats  dans  la  societe 
non-autochtone,  n'a  jamais  ete  accomplie. 


etaient  constamment  defectueux.  La  sur- 
population,  la  negligence,  les  conditions 
insalubres  et  la  nourriture  insuffisante  et 
mediocre  ont  contribue  a l'epidemie  de 
tuberculose  qui  a ravage  la  population 
enfantine  des  pensionnats.  En  1907,  un 
rapport  portant  sur  la  mort  des  1,537 
enfants  ayant  frequente  les  15  pension- 
nats de  1'Ouest  du  Canada,  indique  que 
ce  taux  de  deces  representait  24  pour  cent 
de  la  population  totale  et  que  ce  taux  etait 
susceptible  d'etre  en  fait  42  pour  cent,  si 
on  avait  pris  en  compte  pendant  les  trois 
annees  suivantes,  les  deces  des  enfants 
malades  que  l'on  avait  fait  revenir  dans 
les  reserves. 


A travers  le  Canada,  a parti  du  milieu  des 
anees  1800  jusqu'en  1980,  les  enfants 
autochtones  ont  ete  places  dans  des  pen- 
sionnats. Le  gouvernement  canadien  a 
finance,  au  niveau  national,  88  pen- 
sionnats qui  etaient  dirigees  par  les 
denominations  chretiennes  suiv- 
antes: Catholiques  Romaines  - 50 
pensionnats,  Anglicanes  - 26  pen- 
sionnats, Presbyteriennes/Eglise 
Unie  - 12  pensionnats. 


Le  Saskatchewan  avait  environ  20 
pensionnats.  De  plus,  de  nombreux 
enfants  autochtones  du 
Saskatchewan  ont  ete  enleves  pour 
etre  places  dans  des  pensionnats 
Manitoba  et  en  Alberta.  Tos  les  pen- 
sionnats etaient  finances  par  le  gouverne- 
ment federal,  mais  etaient  diriges  par  des 
eglises:  Catholique  Romaine,  Anglicane, 
Presbyterienne,  Eglise  Unie.  La  seule 
exception  etait  le  pensionnat  etablit  dans 
la  Premiere  Nation  de  Gordon,  qui  a par- 
tir  des  annees  soixante  a ete  geree  par  le 
gouvernement. 


Ces  pensionnats  ont  ete  batis  sans  aucune 
consideration  quant  a la  qualite  de  la  con- 
struction ou  la  securite  par  le  Ministere 
des  Affaires  indiennes  et  les  eglises.  Les 
plans  de  routine  etaient  primitifs  et  l'e- 
clairage,  le  chauffage  et  la  ventilation 


Nous  avons  du 
subir  constamment  des 
lavages  de  cerveau  pour  nous 
convaincre  que  la  race  blanche 
etait  superieure.  Les  femmes 
etaient  inferieures  aux  hommes.  Les 
Indiens  etaient  des  paiens,  des 
sauvages  et  des  infideles  et  si 
nous  ecoutions  nos  parents  et 
nos  grands-parents,  nous 
irions  en  enfer. 


mentee  par  un  horaire  precis  et  un  calen- 
drier  annuel  de  rituels  religieux  et  civique. 
Leurs  langues  etaient  interdites  et  les 
enfreintes  a cette  regie  etait  accompagnees 
immediatement  de  retributions  punitives. 

La  faim  etait  une  realite  permanente:  la 
nourriture  etait  le  plus  sou  vent  insuff- 
isante ou  n' etait  pas  appropriee  aux 
besoins  d' enfants  en  pleine  croissance,  ni 
en  quantite  ni  en  qualite. 

Mon  histoire 

L'extrait  suivant  est  un  recit  de  l'impact 
des  pensionnats  sur  la  vie  d'une  person- 
ne.  Cette  histoire  pourrait  etre  racontee 
par  presque  n'importe  quelle  personne 
qui  a ete  placee  dans  un  pensionnat,  n'im- 
porte ou  au  Canada.  Les  noms  et  le  nom 
des  Premieres  Nations  qui  y paraissent 
peuvent  etre  differents,  mais  1' experience 
est,  malheureusement,  la  meme. 


L'ecole  devait  remplacer  le  foyer  d'orig- 
ine.  Des  passe  le  seuil,  les  enfants 
entraient  dans  un  monde  non- 
autochtone.  Leur  tete  etait  rasee,  leurs 
habits  remplaces  par  des  habits 
europeens.  Ils  devaient  laisser  derriere 
eux  le  mode  de  vie  'sauvage'  organisee 
autour  des  activites  saisonnieres  de  chas- 
se,  de  peche  et  de  cueillettes.  Cette  vie 
devait  etre  remplacee  par  une  vie  regi- 


'J'avais  alors  six  ans.  Je  me  rappelle 
etre  deposee  comme  un  chargement 
a l'arriere  d'un  camion  a bestiaux, 
sous  les  rateliers  pour  etre  emmenee 
au  pensionnat.  Je  me  rappelle  mon 
arrivee  a l'ecole  et  mon  sentiment 
d' abandon.  J'etais  si  loin  de  chez  moi. 

Je  voulais  mes  parents.  Au  lieu  de  cela 
une  sceur  a l'air  ferme  m'a  dit  quelque 
chose  d'une  voix  severe.  Je  ne  savais  pas 
ce  qu'elle  disait,  je  ne  comprenais  pas  un 
mot  d' anglais.  Personne  ne  m'a  appelee 
par  mon  nom  - j'etais  juste  un  numero  et 
je  n'avais  plus  aucune  identite.  Je  n'etais 
plus  une  personne  unique,  je  faisais  par- 
tie  d'un  groupe  qui  avait  les  memes 
habits,  la  meme  coupe  de  cheveux  et  qui 
devait  faire  exactement  la  meme  chose  au 
meme  moment,  manger  la  meme  chose. 
Pour  le  dejeuner,  nous  avions  des  flocons 
d'orge  avec  des  miettes  dessus.  La  plu- 
part  du  temps  les  miettes  etaient  bleues 
parce  qu'elles  etaient  moisies. 

Depuis  ce  temps-la,  J'ai  toujours  eu  peur 
d'etre  abandonnee.  Et  j'ai  horreur  d'at- 
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devons  examiner  de  pres  la  question  des  pensionnats 
afin  de  comprendre  notre  passe  et  le  confronter  unefois  pour  toute. 


fend  re  dans  une  queue,  pour  quoi  que  ce 
soit.  Je  souffre  encore,  au  niveau  psy- 
chologique,  de  blessures  profondes. 
Certains  Survivant  des  pensionnats  ont 
subi  des  abus  physiques,  emotionnels, 
sexuels,  mentaux  et  spirituels.  Aucune 
compassion  ne  nous  a ete  temoignee,  per- 
sonne  ne  nous  appris  a etre  des  parents. 

Nous  avons  perdu  notre  culture  et  nos 
enseignements  traditionnels.  En  fait,  on 
nous  a dit  que  si  nous  assistions  a n'im- 
porte  quelle  ceremonie,  nous  commet- 
tions  un  peche  et  que  nous  irions  en 
enfer.  Center  etait  un  endroit  ou  nous 
allions  bruler  pour  toujours  - ou  nous 
serions  damnes  pour  l'eternite. 

Nous  avons  du  subir  constamment  des 
lavages  de  cerveau  pour  nous  convaincre 
que  la  race  blanche  etait  superieure.  Les 
femmes  etaient  inferieures  aux  hommes. 
Les  Indiens  etaient  des  paiens,  des 
sauvages  et  des  infideles  et  si  nous 
ecoutions  nos  parents  et  nos  grands-par- 
ents,  nous  irions  en  enfer. 

Cun  des  resultats  de  ce  qui  nous  a ete 
enseigne  au  pensionnat  est  que  nous 
avons  perdu  confiance  en  nos  parents  et 
nos  grands-parents  et  autres  Aines.  Nous 
avons  perdu  confiance  envers  tous  ceux 
qui  avaient  de  1' autorite,  tous  les  adultes 
et  envers  tous  ceux  qui  avaient  du  pou- 
voir,  specialement  s'ils  avaient  du  pou- 
voir  sur  nous.  Ce  sont  ces  lavages  de 
cerveau  qui  ont  fait  que  nous  avons 
perdu  le  respect  pour  nos  parents  et  les 
Aines.  Nous  n'avions  pas  le  droit  de  par- 
ler  notre  langue,  seul  1' Anglais  etait  per- 
mis,  nous  ne  pouvions  done  plus  com- 
muniquer  avec  nos  aines.  Lorsque  nous 
etions  des  enfants,  personne  ne  nous  a dit 
que  les  Aines  possedaient  la  sagesse,  les 
connaissances  et  l'experience  pour  nous 
guider  et  nous  aider  a traverser  cette 
bouleversante  de  notre  vie. 

LES  REPERCUSSIONS  CONTINUENT 

Les  pensionnats  n'ont  pas  seulement 
afecte  les  parents,  mais  aussi  les  grands- 
parents  et  les  enfants  des  Premieres 
Nations.  Dans  la  region  de  North 
Battleford,  le  pensionnat  de  St.  Henry's 
etait  situe  dans  le  hameau  de  Delmas. 


Lorsque  le  pensionnat  a brule,  en  19481es 
enfants  ont  ete  places  entre  les  mains  de 
l'eglise  catholique  d' Onion  Lake,  de  Duck 
Lake  ou  dans  d' autres  locations. 

Nous  devons  examiner  de  pres  la  ques- 
tion des  pensionnats  afin  de  comprendre 
notre  passe  et  le  confronter  une  fois  pour 
toute.  Nous  avons  perdu  nos  compe- 
tences parentales  a cause  de  ces  pension- 
nats. Lorsque  nous  etions  enfants,  on 
nous  a transports  de  force  dans  ces 
ecoles,  alors  que  nous  aurions  du  etre 
eduques  par  nos  Aines.  Pour  vraiment 
comprendre  pourquoi  nous  sommes  per- 
dus  aujourd'hui  et  pourquoi  nous 
sommes  a la  recherche  de  nos  traditions, 
vous  devez  comprendre  ce  qui  est  arrive. 

" Partout  ou  nous  sommes  alles,  on  nous  a 
raconte  I'impact  qu'ont  eu  les  pensionnats  sur 
les  personnes  autochtones...La  plupart  des  his- 
toires  que  nous  entendons  sont...  d 99%. .. 
Inevitablement,  on  nous  a parle  de  la  perte  de 
culture,  de  la  langue,  des  competences 
parentales,  Vagonie  de  la  separation  d'avec  sa 
famille,  de  sa  communaute.  Les  annees  hors  de 
son  foyer,  le  retour,  I'isolement,  le  besoin  de  se 
reintegrer  a la  communaute,  la  souffrance  que 
les  gens  ont  subie  eux-memes  et  la  maniere 
dont  cette  souffrance  a ete  passee  aux  autres.  “ 

-(George  Erasmus,  1993,  Co-President  de  la 
Commission  Roy  ale  sur  les  peuples 
autochtones  CRPA) 

"La  plupart  de  ceux  qui  sont  passes  par  le  sys- 
teme  des  pensionnats  sont  maintenant  des  par- 
ents et  ils  elevent  leurs  families.  Nos  n' avons 
eu  aucun  modele  de  parent  que  nous  pouvions 
imiter  lorsque  nous  etions  dans  les  pension- 
nats et  nous  visitions  nos  families  seulement 
pendant  les  vacances  d'ete  et  de  noel". 

-(Don  Pooyak,  Directeur  BTC-ICFS) 

Les  Survivants  des  pensionnats  ont 
endure  quatre  sortes  d'abus:  - mentaux, 
physiques,  emotionnels  et  spirituels.  Les 
abus  sexuels  etaient  perpetres  par  des 
pretres,  des  soeurs  et  d' autres  eleves.  Les 
garcons  qui  ont  subi  des  abus  sexuels 
sont  eux-memes  devenus  des  agresseurs, 
et  e'est  pour  cela  que  ces  abus  sont 
presents  dans  nos  communautes.  Les 


garcons  qui  ont  subi  des  abus  sexuels,  en 
general,  n'en  parlent  pas.  Ils  ne  veulent 
etre  etiquetes  comme  homosexuels. 
L'abus  reste  secret.  La  honte,  la  souf- 
france se  retourne  alors  contre  soi,  et  la 
personne  se  met  a boire  pour  oublier. 
Lorsqu'il  boit  et  se  saoule,  cette  souf- 
france peut  se  transformer  en  violence, 
qu'il  dirige  alors  directement  vers  ceux 
qu'il  aime. 

Ceci  est  l'une  des  raisons  pour  laquelle, 
nous,  Peuples  des  Premieres  Nations, 
avons  oublie  notre  facon  de  vivre,  notre 
culture.  Langage  et  traditions.  La  poli- 
tique d' assimilation  mise  en  oeuvre  par  le 
gouvernement  canadien  a affecte  au 
moins  sept  generations,  sur  une  periode 
d'environ  150  ans.  La  re-emergence  de 
nos  peuples  et  la  reconstruction  de  nos 
societes  prendra  plus  longtemps  qu'une 
ou  deux  annees. 

Si  les  enfants  de  nos  enfants  peuvent  etre 
eleves  par  des  parents  competents,  qui 
n'ont  pas  subi  de  violence,  qui  apprecient 
et  sont  fiers  d'etre  ce  qu'ils  sont,  nous 
pourrons  dire  que  nous,  les  Peuples  des 
Premieres  Nations,  sommes  sur  le  bon 
chemin  (P  164  CRPA) 


Photo:  Fred  Cattroll 
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Elever  nos  enfants  selon  nos  traditions  - pour  guerir  les  generations 


Dans  cet  article,  nous  commengons  a explorer  la 
riche  histoire  de  la  culture  et  de  l'heritage  des 
Premieres  Nations.  En  examinant  nos  origines, 
nous  retrouvons  notre  fierte  et  pouvons  transformer  les 
logons  enracinees  dans  notre  histoire  en  des  principes 
pratiques.  Ces  principes  nous  permettront  de  construire 
des  families  saines  dans  le  monde  d'aujourd'hui. 

Le  cercle  de  vie 


" Les  parents  traditionnels  et  les  methodes  d' education 
traditionnelles  des  enfants 
nourrissent,  protegent,  guides  et  eduquent. 

Cette  education  traditionnelle  est  au  cceur  de  tons  les 
autres  aspects  de  la  vie. 

Elle  est  lafondation  solide  qui 
soutient  une  culture  saine". 

(Positive  Indian  Parenting,  National  Indian  Child 
Welfare  Association) 

Ces  traditions  nous  ont  ete  transmises  d'une  generation 
a 1' autre  pendant  des  centaines  d'annees  et  elles  ont  dit 
d'elles  qu'elles  sont  "les  anciennes  coutumes  avant  que 
les  blancs  arrivent".  Elles  servaient  a assurer  la  survie  de 
la  tribu  a travers  les  enfants.  Les  Aines  des  tribus 
encourageaient  les  liens  positifs  et  Y amour  entre  les  par- 
ents et  les  enfants. 


De  nombreuses  tribus  consideraient  les  enfants  comme 
des  dons  du  createur.  Toute  la  tribu  reconnaissait  la 
valeur  de  l'enfant.  Leur  croissance  et  de  leur  developpe- 
ment  etaient  marques  et  reconnus  par  des  ceremonies  ou 
des  rites  de  passage.  Ces  ceremonies  avaient  une  grande 
importance  pour  le  developpement  de  l'enfant.  La  cere- 
monie  du  nom,  par  exemple  servait  a etablir  l'identite  de 
l'enfant  au  sein  de  la  communaute. 


“P’COl 


" La  seule  maniere  dont  le  nom  etait 
transmis  parmi  nous 

etait  lorsqu'un  Ancien  ou  une  Ancienne  donnait  son 
nom  a un  enfant  ou  a son  propre  petit-enfant. 

Celui  qui  donne  ainsi  son  nom  prend  alors  son  autre 
nom.  Lorsqu'un  enfant  nait,  ses  parents  preparent 
de  la  nourriture,  prennent  du  tissu,  remplissent  une  pipe 
et  appellent  V Ancien  ou  V Ancienne. 

De  nombreuses  personnes  viennent  assister 
a la  ceremonie.  L' Ancien  ou  V Ancienne 
allume  alors  la  pipe,  la  pose  et  parle 
a dieu  et  a V esprit  qui  lui  a 
appris  a donner  des  noms. 
Apres  avoir  parler  a Dieu,  il 
offre  un  chant.  Puis  il  dit 
'Mettez  l'enfant  id.’  Il 
prend  l'enfant  et  lui  donne 
son  nom. 

Ensuite  il  supplie  Dieu  de 
le  proteger 

et  de  lui  donner  de  la  chance 
pour  qu'il  puisse  grandir  qui 
lui  a donne  le  Pouvoir  de  donner 


des  noms  d'etre  le  gardien  de  V en- 
fant. 

Chief  Line  Day,  Premiere  Nation  de  Sweetgrass, 
Citation  tiree  de  'My  Cree  People.' 


Les  membres  de  la  tribu  dependaient  les  uns  des  autres 
pour  survivre  et  les  enfants  apprenaient  tres  vite  a 
cooperer,  a partager  et  a montrer  du  respect  envers  les 
Aines.  Lorsqu'un  enfant  devait  etre  discipline,  la  disci- 
pline etait  retardee  afin  qu'un  remede  bien  pense  soit 
applique,  qui  apprendrait  a l'enfant  une  regie  ou  une 
leg  on  specifique.  Les  enfants  apprenaient  a coexister 
avec  les  autres  et  avec  leur  environnement  par  le  biais 
d'histoire  ou  de  legendes.  Les  histoires  enseignaient  aux 
enfants  a ecouter  et  a observer.  Dans  une  societe  qui  pos- 
sedaient  des  traditions  orales,  ils  apprenaient  que  les 
mots  avaient  un  sens  sacre. 

La  spirituality  dans  une  societe  autochtone,  est  un  mode 
de  vie.  Sans  spirituality  les  cultures  autochtones  mour- 
raient.  Nous  avons  besoin  de  croire  en  nos  propres  cul- 
tures et  traditions.  Une  fois  que  ce  besoin  est  bien  com- 
pris,  nous  qui  prenons  soin  des  enfants,  que  nous  soyons 
leurs  parents  ou  d' autres  personnes,  aurons  alors  ce  qu'il 
nous  faut  pour  les  elever,  les  nourrir,  les  aimer  et  les  pro- 
teger. 

L' amour  nourrissant,  la  stimulation  et  la  securite  etaient 
donne  a l'enfant  par  1' intermediate  du  sac  rempli  de 
mousse  dans  lequel  l'enfant  etait  porte  par  sa  mere,  car 
cela  signifiait  qu'il  etait  toujours  pres  d'elle.  Mais  les 
autres  personnes  de  la  communaute  etaient  toujours  la 
pour  offrir  leur  aide.  La  tribu  toute  entiere  se  considerait 
comme  une  meme  famille.  Les  autres  tribus  et  commu- 
nautes  etaient  considerees  comme  la  famille  elargie.  Les 
liens  familiaux  englobaient  tout  le  monde. 

Nos  traditions  dictaient  que  nous  respections  les  enfants 
avec  respect  et  comprehension.  Ces  traditions  forgeaient 
des  liens  tres  forts  entre  parents  et  enfants.  Les  methodes 
traditionnelles  ou  "anciennes"  contenaient  des  conseils 
precieux  pour  elever  les  enfants  et  fournissent  des  mod- 
ules solides  et  eprouves  pour  les  parents  des  Premieres 
Nations  d'aujourd'hui.  Meme  dans  la  societe  d'aujour- 
d'hui, plus  complexe  que  celle  de  nos  ancetres,  les  pra- 
tiques traditionnelles  d'education  des  enfants  four- 
nissent une  base  solide  pour  les  parents  des  Premieres 
Nations.  [> 
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Code  d'Ethique  traditionnel 

Remercie  le  Createur  chaque  fois  que  tu  en  auras 
besoin,  et  en  particulier  chaque  matin  lorsque  tu  te 
leves  et  chaque  soir  lorsque  tu  te  couches,  n'abandonne 
jamais,  recherche  toujours  le  courage  et  la  force  de 
devenir  chaque  jours  une  meilleure  personne. 

Le  respect  est  l'une  des  lois  de  base  de  la  vie. 

Respecte  la  sagesse  des  gens  du  Conseil.  Une  fois  que  tu 
as  emis  une  idee.  Elle  ne  t'appartient  plus.  Elle  appar- 
tient  a tous. 

Traites  toujours  tes  hotes  avec  honneur  et  consideration. 
Offre-leur  les  meilleurs  mets  et  le  meilleur  contort. 

La  blessure  de  l'un  est  la  blessure  de  tous.  L' Honneur  de 
l'un  est  l'honneur  de  tous. 

Recois  les  etrangers  et  ceux  qui  viennent  de  l'exterieur 
avec  bonte. 

Toutes  les  races  sont  les  enfants  du  Createur  et  doivent 
etre  respectees. 

Servir  les  autres,  aider  la  famille,  la  communaute  ou  la 
nation  est  le  but  pour  lequel  chacun  a ete  cree.  Le  vrai 
bonheur  vient  a ceux  qui  mettent  leur  vie  au  service  des 
autres. 

Apprend  a connaitre  les  choses  qui  menent  a ton  bien- 
etre  et  celles  qui  menent  a ta  destruction. 

Ecoute  et  suit  les  conseils  de  ton  coeur. 

Attends-toi  a ce  que  les  conseils  t'arrivent  sous  de  nom- 
breuses  formes  : dans  la  priere,  dans  les  reves,  dans  la 
solitude  et  dans  les  mots  et  les  actes  de  tes  Aines  et  de 
tes  amis. 


Valeurs  et  croyances 

Remercie  le  createur  pour  la  vie  qui  est  en  toi  et  pour 
tout  ce  qui  possede  la  vie.  Remercie-le  pour  toutes  les 
bonnes  choses  qu'il  t'a  donnees,  a toi,  mais  aussi  aux 
autres,  en  particulier  pour  les  occasions  qu'il  t'offre  de 
grandir  un  peu  plus  chaque  jour.  Reflechis  a tes  paroles 
et  a tes  gestes  de  la  journee  finie  et  demande  ce  qui 
t'aidera  a aider  les  autres. 

Le  Respect.  Respecter  signifie  "Honorer  quelque  chose 
ou  quelqu'un  et/  ou  ressentir  ou  demontrer  de  l'estime 
envers  lui  ou  elle;  considerer  le  bien-etre  d'une  person- 
ne et/ou  la  traiter  avec  deference  ou  courtoisie".  Le 
respect  est  l'une  des  lois  de  base  de  la  vie. 

Traite  chaque  personne  avec  respect  en  tout  temps. 

Fais  tous  les  efforts  possibles  pour  meriter  le  respect  des 
autres. 

Ne  critiques  pas.  Personne  ne  doit  se  sentir  "diminue" 
par  toi. 


Evite  de  blesser  les  autres  par  tes  mots,  tes  gestes  et  tes 
actes.  Les  blessures  qu'ils  infligent  sont  comme  un  poi- 
son mortel. 


Ne  touche  pas  a ce  qui  ne  t'appartient  pas  (speciale- 
ment  les  objets  sacres),  sans  en  demander  d'abord  la 
permission  ou  sans  une  entente  prealable.. 


Respecte  le  prive  de  chacun.  Ne  derange  jamais  les 
moments  de  tranquillite  ou  de  solitude  d'une  autre  per- 
sonne  ou  son  espace  prive. 

Pour  demontrer  ton  respect,  ne  marche  pas  devant 
quelqu'un  specialement  un  Aine. 

Parle  sans  elever  la  voix,  specialement  lorsque  tu  es  en 
presence  d'un  Aine,  d'etrangers  ou  d' autres  personnes 
que  tu  ne  connais  pas. 

Dans  les  assemblies  ou  il  y a des  Aines,  ne  parle  pas  a 
moins  d'y  etre  invite,  mais  s'ils  te  demandent  de  parler 
n'hesite  pas  a le  faire. 

Ne  parle  pas  aux  autres  de  maniere  negative,  qu'ils 
soient  presents  ou  non. 

Traite  notre  Mere  la  Terre  et  toute  la  creation  comme  si 
elle  etait  ta  propre  mere,  leve-toi  avec  sagesse  pour  la 
defendre. 

Montre  du  respect  et  de  l'ouverture  d'esprit  pour  les 
croyances  et  la  religion  des  autres. 

Respecte  la  sagesse  des  autres.  Une  fois  que  tu  as  donne 
ton  idee,  ce  n'est  plus  la  tienne.  Elle  appartient  a tous. 

Ecoutes  avec  courtoisie  ce  que  les  autres  disent,  meme 
si  tu  juges  que  ce  qu'ils  disent  n'a  pas  de  sens.  Ecoutes 
bien  et  prends  tes  decisions  avec  ton  cceur. 

Dis  toujours  la  verite 


Recois  les  autres  et  ceux  qui  ont  moins  que  toi  avec  un 
cceur  aimant  et  en  les  honorant  comme  tout  autre 
membre  de  la  race  humaine,  a laquelle  vous  appartenez 
tous  deux. 

Toutes  les  races  et  les  tribus  du  monde  sont  comme  les 
fleurs  d'une  meme  prairie.  Toutes  sont  belles.  Elies  ont 
toutes  ete  creees  par  le  Createur  et  doivent  etre  respectees. 


Observe  de  la  moderation  et  de  l'equilibre  en  toutes 
choses. 


Ecoutes  ce  que  dit  ton  cceur.  Attends-toi  a ce  que  les 
conseils  t'arrivent  sous  de  nombreuses  formes  : dans  la 
priere,  dans  les  reves,  dans  la  solitude  et  dans  les  mots 
et  les  actes  de  tes  Aines  et  de  tes  amis.  ~ 
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'Cercle  de  vie'  Sante  mentale  traditionnelle  pour  les  families  Conseil  tribal  de  Battleford,  Services  aux  enfants  et  families  autochtones 


Lorsque  j'entends  dire  nous  avons  " perdu 
ceci",  nous  avons  " perdu  cela,"  ce  n'estpas 
ce  que  je  crois.  Nous  n' avons  rien  perdu  - 
nous  avons  juste  oublie,  nous  sortons  d'un 
long  sommeil  Nous  nous  reveillons,  et  c'est 
une  tres  belle  chose,  de  se  reveiller  de  con- 
stater  que  nous  sonunes  en  vie,  que  nous 
sonnnes  encore  ici" 

- Vern  Harper 

Se  guerir  en  elevant  de  nouvelles 
generations  d'enfants  equilibres 

L'objectif  de  notre  projet  et  de  retrou- 
ver  et  d'enseigner  les  competences 
parentales  traditionnelles  qui  ont 
ete  erodees  par  l'arrivee  des  Europeens, 
par  le  genocide  culturel,  les  tentatives 
d' assimilation  et  d'acculturation  des  peu- 
ples  des  Premieres  Nations.  Ces  actes 
perpetres  par  des  sectes  religieuses  sont  a 
la  source  du  developpement  des  pension- 
nats  et  du  placement  force  des  enfants 
autochtones  dans  ces  institutions. 

De  faire  renaitre  chez  les  parents  et  les 
parents  potentiels,  en  les  eduquant,  la 
fierte,  l'estime  de  soi,  et  la  satisfaction  de 
bien  elever  des  enfants. 

D'eduquer  les  membres  des  Premieres 
Nations  To  Eduquer  au  sujet  des  effets  de 
l'abus  d'alcool  et  des  drogues  sur  le 
foetus,  les  eduquant  de  cette  maniere  au 
sujet  du  syndrome  d'alcool  foetal  et  des 
effets  de  l'alcool  sur  le  foetus.  Ces  per- 
sonnes  obtiendront  ainsi  l'information 
qui  leur  permettra  de  prevenir  cette  mal- 
adie  et  a produire  et  elever  des  enfants  en 
meilleure  sante. 

Reconnaitre  et  exposer  toutes  les  formes 
d'abus:  mental,  spirituel,  physique  et 
emotionnel. 

Aider  les  Premieres  Nations  a reconstruire 
leurs  communautes  au  fur  et  a mesure  qu'ils 
avancent  sur  le  chemin  de  la  guerison. 

Developper  un  model  traditionnel  de 
services  therapeutiques  qui  aideront  a la 


guerison  et  a la  redecouverte  des  meth- 
odes  de  guerison  basees  sur  nos  croy- 
ances  et  traditions. 

Ce  qui  suit  a ete  extrait  du  manuel  de 
developpement  des  competences 
parentales  que  nous  avons  elabore  et  pro- 
duit.  Ce  manuel  est  le  resultat  d'une 
evaluation  des  besoins,  menee  aupres  de 
la  communaute  par  le  Conseil  Tribal  des 
Premieres  Nations  de  Battleford. 

Un  guide  pour  l'education  tradition- 
nelle des  enfants 

"La  plupart  de  ceux  qui  sont  passes  par  le  sys- 
teme  des  pensionnats  sont  maintenant  des  par- 
ents et  ils  elevent  leurs  families.  Nos  n' avons 
eu  aucun  modele  de  parent  que  nous  pouvions 
imiter  lorsque  nous  etions  dans  les  pension- 
nats et  nous  visitions  nos  families  seulement 
pendant  les  vacances  d'ete  et  de  Noel". 

- Don  Pooyak,  Directeur  BTC-ICFS 

Les  Aines  du  Conseil  Tribal  de  Battleford 
ont  definit  l'education  des  enfants  par  les 
parents  de  la  maniere  suivante: 

"etre  un  parent,  c'est  la  capacite  de  nour- 
rir,  guider,  enseigner,  proteger  et  aimer 
les  enfants  qui  vous  ont  ete  pretes  par  le 
Createur."  (Assemblee  des  Aines, 
Premiere  Nation  de  Little  Pine,  1998) 

Un  autre  Aine  clarifie  cette  notion: 

"Les  enfants  sont  un  don  du  Createur.  Ils 
nous  pretes,  afin  que  nous  les  aidions,  les 
aimions  et  les  nourrissions,  comme  le 
Createur  le  desire.  Nous  devrions  etre 
fiers  d' avoir  ete  choisis  pour  etre  les  par- 
ents de  ces  enfants.  Ils  sont  notre  avenir, 
l'heritage  qui  est  le  notre  en  ce  monde.  " 
(Fred  Paskimin,  Aine,  Premiere  Nation  de 
Sweet  grass) 

Ces  definitions  sont  precieuses  et  con- 
tribuent  de  maniere  significative  a l'iden- 
tification  de  nos  aspirations  personnelles 
en  tant  que  parents. 


Le  but  premier  de  ce  manuel  est  d' aider 
les  parents  des  Premieres  Nations  a 
explorer  les  valeurs  et  les  avantages 
qui  sont  inherentes  aux  pratiques  tradi- 
tionnelles d'integrer  de  maniere  pratique 
ces  valeurs  et  competences  dans  leur  pro- 
pre  cas. 

Le  deuxieme  de  ce  manuel  est  d' aider  les 
parents  a developper  des  valeurs,  des 
attitudes  et  des  competences  positives, 
enracinees  dans  notre  histoire  et  notre 
culture. 

La  maniere  dont  les  parents  elevent  leurs 
enfants  determine  1' avenir  des  Premieres 
Nations.  Si  nous  sommes  de  bons  par- 
ents, nous  investissons  dans  1' avenir. 
Nous  eleverons  des  enfants  equilibres, 
heureux  et  sains.  Ce  sont  eux  qui 
dirigerons  a leur  tour  des  nations  saines 
et  equilibrees.  Ils  protegerons  notre  cul- 
ture et  les  valeurs  traditionnelles  qui 
garantissent  que  nos  Aines  sont  traites 
avec  respect  et  amour. 

"Nous  sommes  des  Aines 
Et  on  nous  dit  que  nous  avons  passe  la  cote. 
Les  Aines  de  notre  temps,  ceux  qui  etaient  Id 
avant  nous  disaient  eux,  que 
'le  chemin  de  la  vie  nefait  que  monter', 
done  nous  n’ avons  pas  encore  fini  de  monter. 
Nous  travaillons  tons  a rendre  meilleure  la 
vie  de  nos  enfants,  nos  petits-enfants  et  nos 
petits-petits-enfants  dont  certains  ne  sont 
pas  encore  nes.  Lorsque  notre  voyage  sera 
termine  et  que  nos  aurons  aide  nos  enfants, 
alors  notre  vie  n'aura  pas  ete  vecue  en  vain. 
Nous  pourrons  partir,  en  sachant  que  nous 
avons  atteint  notre  but.  " 

- Aine  Solomon  Stone  - Premiere  Nation 
de  Mosquito  Juin.1998 

II  est  de  notre  responsabilite,  en  tant  que 
parents,  de  reconnaitre  et  de  guerir  les 
blessures  de  notre  passe  , pour  que  nous 
puissions  pleinement  jouir  du  moment 
present.  Nous  pouvons  celebrer  la  joie 
qui  nous  habite  lorsque  nous  sommes  en 
harmonie  avec  le  Createur  et  qui  nous 
permet  d'embrasser  sans  crainte  l'avenir. 
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portrait  d'mn  projet 


Nous  avons  besoin  de  confronter  ce  qui 
nous  a blesse  afin  de  retrouver  la  joie  de 
vivre  et  nous  rejouir  de  nos  accomplisse- 
ments.  Pour  faire  face  a l'avenir,  il  faut 
tout  d'abord  etre  heureux.  II  est  egale- 
ment  tres  important  que  nous 
enseignions  tout  cela  a nos  jeunes.  Nous 
avons  besoin  de  confronter  nos  souf- 
frances,  les  panser  et  emerger  de  cette 
demarche  plus  solides,  conscients  que 
nous  avons  survecu.  Nous,  les  peuples 
des  Premieres  Nations  sommes  des  per- 
sonnes  qui  ont  tout  survecu. 

Nos  enfants,  nos  petits-enfants  et  les 
generations  qui  suivront  beneficieront  de 
notre  passe.  Une  fois  que  nous  aurons 
examine  et  reexamine  notre  passe  nous 
en  aurons  appris  de  tres  grandes  et  pre- 
cieuses  lecons.  Nous  ne  ferons  plus  les 
memes  erreurs.  Graces  a nos  Aines,  nous 
seront  un  peuple  fort,  et  leurs  prieres  qui 
expriment  leur  amour  et  affection  pour 
nous  ne  seront  pas  en  vain. 

Chaque  nouvelle  generation  doit  confron- 
ter la  tache  difficile  d 'clever  ses  enfants. 
Les  epoques  peuvent  etre  tres  differentes 
les  unes  des  autres  differentes,  mais  en 
tant  que  parents,  nous  avons  la  meme 
responsabilite  que  les  generations  de  par- 
ents precedentes.  Nous  devons  elever  et 
proteger  nos  enfants,  les  aider  a acquerir 
les  connaissances  traditionnelles  et  celles 
du  reste  du  monde,  les  connaissances  de 
base  dont  ils  ont  besoin  pour  vivre. 

Notre  role,  en  tant  que  parents,  est  aussi 
d'enseigner  a nos  enfants  les  croyances, 
les  coutumes  et  les  traditions  des 
Premieres  Nations.  Nous  avons  besoin  de 
reer  un  equilibre  entre  ces  valeurs  et  celles 
du  reste  de  la  societe  afin  de  ne  pas  creer 
de  la  confusion  et  contribuer  a propager 
les  tactiques  de  diviser  pour  regner  des 
gouvernements  precedents.  Nous  avons 
besoin  d'enseigner  ces  valeurs  de  base 
pour  ne  pas  vivre  en  isolation. 

Nous  avons  besoin  de  vivre  en  paix  avec 
le  reste  de  notre  societe,  tel  que  nos 
ancetres  l'envisageaient.  Nos  enfants 


doivent  apprendre  a se  debrouiller  dans 
le  monde  et  c'est  notre  responsabilite  de 
leur  enseigner  cela.  II  nous  faut  leur 
enseigner  des  competences  dont  ils  pour- 
ront  se  servir  pour  devenir  des  membres 
forts,  autonomes  et  utiles  dans  n'importe 
quelle  societe. 

C'est  avec  amour,  affection  et  un  devoue- 
ment  profond  de  la  part  de  tous  les  Aines 
que  ce  manuel  a ete  cree.  Les  Aines  de 
Sweetgrass,  Mosquito,  Little  Pine, 
Poundmaker  et  Lucky  Man  ont  participe 
aux  reunions  et  nous  ont  offert  leurs  pen- 
sees  sur  les  competences  parentales  tradi- 
tionnelles qui  ne  sont  pas  utilisees  parce 
qu'elles  ont  ete  erodees,  egarees  ou 
oubliees  pour  un  temps. 

Pour  mieux  comprendre  le  present  nous 
devons  retourner  vers  le  passe,  a un 
temps  ou  les  Aines  enseignait  aux  jeunes 
parents  comment  elever  les  enfants. 
Pendant  des  centaines  d'annees,  les  par- 
ents des  Premieres  Nations  etaient  guides 
par  des  traditions  qui  ne  laissaient  jamais 
l'education  des  enfants  aux  mains  du 
hasard.  Ces  traditions  etaient  transmises 
d'une  generation  a l'autre.  Qu'est  ce  qui 
est  arrive  depuis  ce  temps-la? 

La  politique  d' assimilation  du  gouverne- 
ment  et  les  pensionnats  sont  les  causes 
majeures  de  la  subtilisation  des  compe- 
tences parentales  traditionnelles  des 
Premieres  Nations.  Dans  les  pensionnats, 
nos  enfants  n'avaient  aucun  modele  posi- 
tif  sur  lequel  ils  pouvaient  se  baser  pour 
apprendre  comment  elever  des  enfants 
equilibres  et  ils  passaient  si  peu  de  temps 
avec  leurs  propres  parents  que  les  compe- 
tences traditionnelles  ne  leur  pas  non 
plus  ete  transmises. 

Le  mouvement  des  Premieres  Nations 
vers  les  centres  urbains,  ou  regne  1' influ- 
ence de  la  societe  dominante  a egalement 
contribue  au  declin  de  notre  culture  et 
des  traditions  au  sein  de  nos  families. 

Nous  ne  pouvons  pas  retourner  dans  un 
monde  qui  n'est  plus,  ni  le  recreer  tel 


qu'il  etait,  mais  nous  pouvons  redecou- 
vrir  et  utiliser  les  valeurs  precieuses  qui 
sont  enracinees  dans  les  enseignements 
traditionnels  destines  aux  parents.  Ces 
competences  parentales  traditionnelles 
peuvent  beaucoup  faciliter  notre  travail 
de  parent  moderne,  et  nous  offrir  une 
experience  plus  riche.  Le  but  ultime  de  ce 
manuel  est  de  promouvoir  la  croissance 
et  le  bien-etre  des  enfants  de  nos 
Premieres  Nations,  par  le  biais  de  compe- 
tences parentales  positives,  enracinees 
dans  notre  culture. 

"Nous  aimons  nos  enfants,  mais  nous 
aimons  encore  plus  nos  petits-enfants.  Nos 
aimons  nos  enfants  avec  toutes  leurs  forces 
et  leurs  faiblesses.  Mais  Vavenir  de  nos 
petits-enfants,  leur  bien-etre  et  leur  securite 
est  la  raison  de  notre  existence.  Quand  nous 
agissons  mal,  en  tant  que  parents,  ce  sont 
ceux  que  nous  aimons  le  plus  qui  souffrent, 
nos  enfants  et  nos  petits-enfants.  " 

- Aine  Solomon  Stone,  Premiere  Nation 
de  Mosquito 

D' autres  ex  traits  de  ce  manuel  sur  1' edu- 
cation traditionnelle  des  enfants  se  trou- 
vent  dans  une  autre  partie  du  journal. 

Priere  Crie 

Que  les  vents  tiedes  du  printemps,  don 
du  Createur, 

Soufflent  doucement  sur  ton  logis 
Et  que  le  Grand  Esprit 

Benisse  tous  ceux  qui  y penetrent 
Que  tes  mocassins  laissent  des  traces 
heureuses 

dans  de  nombreuses  neiges 
Et  que  l'arc-en-ciel  brille  pour  toi  apres 
chaque  pluie. 

Que  ton  le  feu  de  ton  foyer  garde  ta 
famille  bien  nourrie 
Que  les  vents  tiedes  du  printemps,  don 
du  Createur, 

Soufflent  doucement  sur  ton  logis 
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Manawan  : un  modele 

pour  la  guerison  commu- 

nautaire et  la  recon- 
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struction  sociale  La 
responsabilite  envers  la 

guerison  peut  prendre  de  nombreuses  formes. 
Elle  inclut  la  responsabilite  envers  soi-meme, 
particulierement  lorsque  Von  doit  aussi  pren- 
dre soin  des  autres  dans  la  communaute.  La 
responsabilite  envers  la  guerison  signifie 
accepter  la  responsabilite  de  nous-memes  et 
ce  nos  actes.  La  communaute  a la  respons- 
abilite de  se  guerir.  Ce  processus  de  guerison 
communautaire  peut  etre  different  selon  les 
communautes.  Encourager  la  communaute  a 
se  guerir  peut  demander  beaucoup  de 
courage.  La  communaute  a,  elle  aussi,  la 
responsabilite  d' aider  ses  memubres  a 
avancer  sur  le  chemin  de  la  guerison. 

Communities  in  Crisis 
— Healing  Ourselves 
www.waseskun.net 


C'est  quoi  une  communaute 
saine  ? une  communaute  en 
voie  de  guerison?  la  recon- 
struction sociale  ? 

•Une  communaute  saine  est  formee  de  per- 
sonnes  qui  sont  capables  de  vivre,  de  tra- 
vailler  et  de  s'amuser  ensemble. 

Lorsqu'on  entreprend  une  demarche  de 
guerison,  il  est  essentiel  non  seulement 
de  comprendre  les  raisons  ou  les  prob- 
lemes  qui  ont  motive  cette  demarche, 
mais  aussi  de  savoir  ou  Ton  veut  aboutir. 

Nous  voulons  que  les  resultats  pro- 
duisent  un  changement  substantiel, 
soutenu  et  positif  par  rapport  a la  situa- 
tion actuelle. 

Le  rapport  devaluation  sur  1' experience 
des  dix  dernieres  annees  a Hollow  Water 
fournit  une  toile  de  fond  pour  definir  ce 
qu'est  la  guerison  dans  cette  communaute. 
Dans  quelques  annees  a Manawan  revalu- 
ation de  notre  demarche  entreprise  depuis 
1992  devrait  nous  fournir  des  elements 
significatifs  pour  definir  ce  qu'est  la  gueri- 
son et  la  reconciliation  a Manawan. 

•La  guerison  est  une  demarche  longue  et  continue, 
qui  se  vit  au  quotidien,  et  dans  laquelle  tous  les 
membres  de  la  communaute  unissent  leurs  efforts. 

La  participation  des  gens  aux  activites 
communautaires  depend  de  l'exemple 
donne  par  les  chefs  et  les  dirigeants.  Si  un 
Conseil/  gouvernement  local  ou  heredi- 
taire,  soutient  les  membres  de  sa  commu- 
naute et  est  resolu  a assurer  la  coordina- 
tion et  le  fonctionnement  efficace  des 
services,  il  cree  alors  un  climat  qui 
favorise  la  participation  des  gens.  Ex.  des 
decisions  coherentes  et  prises  par 
l'ensemble  de  la  communaute,  en  cercle, 
et  non  seulement  par  quelques  personnes 
ou  certains  groupes. 

Lorsque  le  soutien  des  chefs  et  des 
dirigeants  se  manifeste  peu  ou  pas  du 
tout,  la  demarche  de  guerison  et  de  recon- 
struction sociale  est  plus  ardue  et  plus 
longue.  Lorsque  nous  avons  amorce  notre 
demarche  a Manade  en  1992,  le  chef 
appuyait  totalement  le  mouvement  d' ac- 
tion communautaire  du  Cercle  Mikisiw  et 
il  en  avait  fait  une  priorite  du  Conseil. 


•Sefaire  confiance,  se  soucier  des  autres,  s' en- 
gager et  partager  est  a la  base  d'un  tel  mou- 
vement. 

Un  autre  signe  qu'une  communaute  est 
saine  ou  en  voie  de  guerison  est  que  ses 
membres  entretiennent  des  relations  les. 
uns  avec  les  autres  et  avec  l'ensemble  de  la 
communaute  et  qu'ils  ont  reussi  a etablir 
un  climat  de  confiance,  de  respect  et  d'en- 
traide  qui  rend  la  participation  a la  vie 
communautaire  naturelle  et  spontanee. 

Nous  devons  absolument  arriver  a nous 
faire  confiance  les  uns  aux  autres. 
Actuellement  il  y a encore  beaucoup  de 
mefiance  et  de  coups  has.  Il  y a des  luttes 
pour  le  pouvoir  et  pour  1' argent  au  detri- 
ment du  bien-etre  des  personnes  et  de  la 
communaute  locale. 

Une  communaute  saine  ou  en  voie  de 
guerison,  c'est  quand  on  peut  faire  confi- 
ance aux  autres  et  aux  families  et  voisins, 
chez  qui  les  enfants  vont  s'amuser.  Et  c'est 
de  donner  de  bons  exemples  a nos  enfants. 

•Nous  devons  promouvoir  la  ressource  la  plus 
precieuse  de  notre  communaute,  lajeunesse  - 
les  jeunes,  les  dirigeants,  les  artistes,  les 
artistes,  les  enseignants,  les  infirmieres  les 
guerisseurs,  les  scientifiques  et  les  entrepre- 
neurs de  demain. 

Comme  toute  autre  ressource  precieuse, 
les  aptitudes  de  notre  jeunesse7  deman- 
dent  a etre  cultivees  dans  un  milieu  stim- 
ulant qui  soit  de  nature  a les  soutenir. 

Une  communaute  en  voie  de  guerison  est 
celle  qui  met  ses  jeunes  sur  le  droit 
chemin  en  leur  donnant  de  bons  exem- 
ples dans  la  famille  et  en  leur  enseignant 
les  choses  importantes  de  la  vie  : le  cercle, 
la  globalite  dune  personne,  la  saine  nutri- 
tion, la  saine  sexualite,  la  culture,  les  tra- 
ditions etc... 

Dans  notre  plan  d'action  quinquennal 
nous  prevoyons  assigner  un  policier 
Educateur  communautaire,  un(e)  infir- 
miere  et  un(e)  psychologue  communau- 
taire sur  une  base  reguliere  et  intersecto- 
rielle;  ils  travailleront  avec  des  jeunes  et 
des  parents  a I'ecole,  dans  la  communaute 
et  en  milieu  naturel,  en  collaboration  avec 
les  autres  intervenants  scolaires  et  sociaux. 

i> 
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La  guerison  est  une  recherche  de  ce  que  nous  sommes,  ce  que  nous 
avons  ete  et  ce  que  nous  voulons  devenir.  Dans  un  contexte  historique  de  colonisa- 
tion, d' acculturation  force  et  d' oppression,  c'est  de  se  reapproprier  la  responsabilite 

de  ce  que  nous  sommes  et  ou  nous  allons. 


Un  autre  element  de  la  vision  d'une  com- 
munaute  saine  ou  en  voie  de  guerison  a 
trait  au  mode  de  communication  : Les 
individus  y sont  capables  de  parler 
ouvertement  tout  en  etant  ecoutes.  En 
demontrant  une  ouverture  d'esprit,  une 
ecoute  et  une  communication  active. 

Dans  une  communaute  saine  ou  en  voie 
de  guerison,  les  gens  doivent  etre  capa- 
bles de  s'entraider  plutot  que  de  rivaliser 
entre  eux.  Souvent  I'appat  du  statut,  de 
I' argent  et  du  pouvoir,  ainsi  que  la  depen- 
dance  avec  les  organismes  exterieurs  peu- 
vent  nuire  ou  ralentir  le  processus  de 
guerison  communautaire.  Une  commu- 
naute saine  est  plus  fonctionnelle. 

Tant  que  nous  ne  pourrons  pas  en  tant  que 
famille,  regler  les  frictions  et  les  dysfonc- 
tions,  nous  ne  serons  pas  fonctionnels. 
Une  communaute  guerie  serait  capable  de 
mettre  les  problemes  sur  table  et  de  dire 
c'est  assez,  nous  devons  faire  quelque 
chose  pour  en  finir  avec  ces  problemes. 

Dans  une  communaute  en  voie  de  gueri- 
son les  gens  parlent  a coeur  ouvert,  se 
donnent  des  preuves  d' amour,  ont  confi- 
ance  les  uns  dans  les  autres  et  ne  cachent 
pas  les  choses  Us  sont  honniRes  envers 
eux-memes  et  envers  les  autres. 

Ne  pas  avoir  honte. 

Rompre  la  chaine  du  silence. 

Cet  aspect  est  relie  a la  communication.  On 
a appris  a ne  pas  s' exprimer  verbalement 
ou  a ne  pas  soulever  en  public  des  ques- 
tions qui  pourraient  causer  des  conflits. 

Une  partie  de  la  guerison  consiste  sou- 
vent a aider  les  personnes  a rompre  la 
chaine  du  silence  et  a parler  ouvertement 
et  librement  de  ce  qu'ils  ressentent  et  de 
ce  qui  les  preoccupe. 

Prendre  ses  responsabilites 

et  avoir  des  attentes  claires. 

Dans  une  communaute,  saine  ou  en  voie 
de  guerison,  les  individus  assument  des 


responsabilites,  non  seulement  pour 
eux-memes,  mais  aussi  pour  leurs  families 
et  pour  l'ensemble  de  la  communaute. 

Nous  ne  pouvons  guerir  si  nous  avons 
tendance  a tout  laisser  aller,  a nous  api- 
toyer  sur  nous-memes  ou  a blamer  les 
autres  de  ce  qui  nous  arrive. 

Pour  guerir,  une  communaute  doit 
partager  une  vision  commune  et  se  don- 
ner  une  structure  qui  correspond  a cette 
vision.  Elle  doit  alors  definir  et  connaitre 
les  roles  que  les  individus  ont  a jouer  et 
1' infrastructure  communautaire  qui  sou- 
tient  ces  roles. 

II  faut  travailler  tous  ensemble  a se  don- 
ner  une  structure  et  une  infrastructure 
communautaire  qui  favorise  la  sensibili- 
sation,  la  responsabilite  et  les  occasions 
de  croissance. 

Une  vision  commune  de  la  guerison 
d'une  communaute  : la  guerison  commu- 
nautaire est  la  possibility  de  sensibiliser 
chacun  de  nous-memes  aux  autres.  C'est 
la  premiere  etape  vers  une  meilleure  com- 
prehension du  role  d'une  communaute. 

C'est  quoi  la  guerison  ? 

Lorsqu'on  entend  le  mot  guerison,  on  se 
sent  bien  et  on  voit  qu'il  y a de  l'espoir 
pour  nous-memes,  pour  notre  famille, 
pour  notre  communaute  et  pour  notre 
nation.  Nous  devons  vider  notre  esprit,  se 
reconcilier  avec  le  passe  et  travailler  vers 
notre  avenir  et  l'avenir  de  nos  enfants  et 
petits  enfants.  Nous  devons  nous  liberer 
des  douleurs,  souffrances  et  peines  que 
nous  nous  sommes  infligees  et  que  nous 
avons  infligees  aux  autres. 

La  guerison  signifie  de  briser  le  cycle 
de  I'abus  et  de  la  violence  sous 
toutes  ses  formes 

A chaque  jour  de  notre  vie  la  guerison 
remplace  notre  colere,  notre  honte,  notre 
culpabilite  et  notre  vulnerability  avec  les 
sept  enseignements  humains  et  tradition- 


nels:  I'honnetete,  I' amour,  le  courage,  la 
verite,  la  sagesse,  I'humilite  et  le  respect. 

La  guerison  est  une  recherche  de  ce  que 
nous  sommes,  ce  que  nous  avons  ete  et  ce 
que  nous  voulons  devenir.  Dans  un  con- 
texte historique  de  colonisation,  d' accul- 
turation force  et  d' oppression,  c'est  de  se 
reapproprier  la  responsabilite  de  ce  que 
nous  sommes  et  ou  nous  allons. 

II  y a deux  fagons  de  definir  la  guerison  : 

La  plupart  des  non-autochtones  la  voient 
comme  la  guerison  dune  blessure,  la 
reparation  d'un  dommage  fait  au  corps. 
Us  ont  tendance  A considerer  la  guerison 
comme  un  phenomene  de  surfaces. 

Du  point  de  vue  des  Premieres  Nations, 
c'est  une  notion  beaucoup  plus  profonde. 
Pour  un  grand  nombre  de  personnes  dans 
notre  communaute  A Manawan,  la  gueri- 
son West  pas  seulement  la  guerison  du 
corps,  mais  aussi  la  guerison  de  l'esprit,  la 
guerison  psychologique  qui  englobe  tout 
I'etre  et  non  seulement  la  surface. 

Nous  considerons  cette  notion  de  gueri- 
son dune  facon  holistique  qui,  au  lieu 
d'isoler  les  differentes  parties  du  corps  ou 
les  differents  domaines  de  l'esprit  qui  ont 
besoin  de  guerison,  s'interessant  a la  fois 
au  physique  et  au  psychologique. 

Le  developpernent  communautaire  h 
Manawan.  Creation  d'un  cercle  commu- 
nautaire et  intersectoriel  d'echanges,  de 
collaboration  et  de  concertation  locale. 

Le  developpernent  communautaire  est  un 
processus  d' action  communautaire  dans 
lequel  des  membres  de  la  communaute 

• decident  de  se  reunir  ensemble 
•s'organisent  pour  la  planification  et 
Faction 

•definissent  clairement  leurs  besoins;  et 
leurs  problemes  communs 
•font  des  plans  collectifs  pour  repondre  a 
leurs  besoins  et  regler  leurs  problemes 
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•mettent  ces  plans  a execution  en  faisant 
surtout  appel  aux  ressources  de  la  com- 
munaute 

•ont  recours  a des  ressources  exterieures, 
seulement  lorsque  cela  s'avere  necessaire  pour 
de  L'appui,  de  raccompagnement  et  du  sou- 
tien  professionnel  ou  pour  de  la  formation. 

Le  principe  qui  sous-tend  le  developpe- 
ment  communautaire  est  que  les  gens 
eux-memes  peuvent  ameliorer  les  condi- 
tions de  vie  ( la  sante  et  le  bien-etre)  de 
leur  communaute  : 

Le  developpement  communautaire,  c'est 
l'organisation.  en  vue  de  Faction.  II  s'agit 
d'un  processus  selon  lequel  les  gens 
apprennent  a se  connaitre  et  a s'entraider. 
C'est  sur  cette  base  qu'un  mouvement 
d'action  communautaire  et  un  groupe  de 
travail  se  sont  formes  en  1992. 

Le  premier  fruit  du  developpement  com- 
munautaire est  revolution  des  personnes 
qui  travaillent  ensemble  pour  resoudre 
leurs,  propres  problemes.  Pour  les  mem- 
bres  d'une  communaute  qui  s'engagent 
dans  un  tel  processus,  la  guerison  se  pro- 
duit  de  facon  naturelle.  Lorsqu'un  lan- 
gage  commun  s'etablit  entre  les  membres 
d'un  groupe  et  les  autres  partenaires,  les 
termes  utilises  pour  definir  le  developpe- 
ment communautaire  peuvent  devenir 
synonymes  du  concept  de  guerison  tel 
que  nous  le  definissons. 

Le  mot  guerison  a beaucoup  ete  utilise 
pour  decrire  les  changements  qui  doivent 
se  produire  dans  une  societe,  en  particuli- 
er  dans  les  communautes  autochtones. 
Elle  semble  etre  fondee  sur  la  culture  et 
elle  definit  de  plusieurs,  facons  dans  dif- 
ferentes  langues.  L' ensemble  des  mem- 
bres des  communautes  des  Premieres 
Nations  ont  des  visions  similaires  de  ce 
qu'est  une  communaute  saine,  mais  il  ne 
semble  pas  avoir  une  definition  unique 
de  la  guerison. 

Pour  guerir  une  communaute  et  une  nation 
il  faut  d'abord.  se  guerir  soi-meme  et  guerir 
sa  famille.  Guerir  signifie  parvenir  a un 
sentiment  d'equilibre  ou  de  globalite  en 
s' occupant  de  toutes  les  parties  de  sa  vie 
simultanement  plutot  que  separement. 

La  spirituality  fait  partie  de  cette  approche 
holistique  de  guerison.  Les  notions 
touchant  la  spirituality  ne  sont  toutefois 
pas  faciles  A transposer  en  mots.  A 
Manawan,  par  exemple,  lors  de  l'ou ven- 
ture et  de  la  cloture  de  nos  rencontres  nous 
avons  toujours  un  temps  pour  le  recueille- 
ment  pendant  lequel  nous  reinstaurons  et 
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revitalisons  des  rituels  d'offrande  et  de 
purification  ( priere,  chant,  tambour, 
sauge).  Cette  revitalisation  est  un  mouve- 
ment spirituel.  La  redecouverte  des  pra- 
tiques traditionnelles  de  guerison  est  une 
dimension  importante  de  1' identity  et  de  la 
reconstruction  sociale  a Manawan 

C'est  quoi  un  processus  de  guerison  ? 

La  guerison  n'est  pas  un  etat  statique  mais 
plutot  un  processus;  qui  se  vit  a tous  les  jours. 


Notre  processus  de  guerison  est  comme 
une  therapie  de  decolonisation  et  de  lutte 
contre  1' oppression.  Notre  histoire  est 
celle  d'une  communaute,  d'une  nation, 
d'un  peuple  opprime  qui  essaie  de  se 
guerir  des  consequences  d'une  accultura- 
tion forcee. 

Aspects  du  processus  de  guerison 

Premier  aspect:  Le  processus  commence 
a l'interieur 

Le  developpement  communautaire  est 
entre  les  mains  de  personnes  qui  se  reu- 
nissent  pour  prendre  des  mesures  afin 
d' ameliorer  la  situation  de  leurs  commu- 
nautes.  Toutefois,  avant  que  les  prob- 
lemes de  la  communaute  puissent  etre 
resolus,  les  individus  et  les  families 
doivent  etre  capables  de  d'attaquer  a 
leurs  propres  problemes  et  de  commencer 
a les  resoudre. 

Par  exemple  les  individus  et  les  families 
sont  comme  des  pattes  de  chaise  qui  est  la 
communaute  qui  essaie  de  guerir. 

Si  la  chaise  n'a  que  deux  pattes,  elle  ne 
tiendra  pas  debout.  Si  elle  a trois  pattes, 
elle  tiendra  debout  mais  pourra  etre  ren- 
versee  facilement. 

Il  faut  au  moins  quatre  pattes  pour  que  la 
chaise  soit  stable.  Nous  ne  disons  pas 
qu'il  faut  quatre  personnes  ou  quatre 
families  pour  commencer  a guerir  une 
communaute,  mais  plus  on  est  nombreux, 
meilleures  sont  les  chances. 

Bien  que  la  guerison  prenne  racine  dans 
l'individu,  l'exemple  qui  precede  fait 
ressortir  l'importance  du  soutien  qui  doit 
venir  de  l'exterieur.  Plus  nombreux  sont 
les  individus  qui  participent  au  processus 
de  guerison,  meilleures  sont  les  possibil- 
ites  de  creer  une  atmosphere  d'unite  et  de 
croissance. 

La  guerison  est  un  processus  d'interdepen- 
dance ; plus  nombreux  sont  les  participants, 
meilleures  sont  les  chances  de  succes. 

Pour  que  commence  le  processus  de  gueri- 
son,  nous  devons  d'abord  soi-meme  recon- 
naitre  les  causes  de  nos  problemes,  qui, 
dans  une  large  mesure,  sont  aussi  les  caus- 
es des  problemes  de  notre  communaute. 

Il  faut  chercher  a l'interieur  de  soi  avant 
de  regarder  vers  l'exterieur.  II  faut 
apprendre  a assumer  nos  responsabilites 
individuelles  et  familiales  avant  de  rejeter 
le  blame  sur  les  autres,  ce  qui  arrive 
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facilement  si  Ton  se  tourne  vers  l'ex- 
terieur  pour  expliquer  les,  choses  avant 
de  regarder  en  soi. 

La  guerison  s' amorce  lorsque  nous  com- 
mon cons  a nous  examiner,  pas  seulement 
physiquement  mais  psychologiquement; 
lorsque  nous  commengons  a regarder  ce 
qui  se  passe  dans  notre  esprit,  notre  corps 
et  dans  nos  emotions;  lorsque  nous  com- 
mon cons  a nous  attaquer  a des  questions 
qui  sont  restees  sans  reponse  pendant  des 
annees.  En  tant  que  membres  des  com- 
munautes  des  Premieres  Nations  nous 
devons  aussi  s' attaquer  aux  causes  his- 
toriques  de  nos  problemes  : L'accul-turation 
imposee,  T imposition  et  la  reproduction  des 
modeles  etrangers,  les  sevices  physiques  et 
sexuels  dans  les  pensionnats  etc...  Cela  peut 
etre  penible  mais,  si  nous  ne  le  faisons  pas 
dans  notre  vie  de  tous  les  jours,  nous  con- 
tinuous a souffrir  pendant  des  annees. 

Se  sentir  mieux  a l'interieur  et  s'echapper 
d'un  probleme  qui  est  a l'interieur  de  soi. 
Cela  commence  de  nous-memes.  La 
guerison  peut  commencer  a n'importe 
quel  moment.  Tous  les  jours,  des  gens 
guerissent  parce  qu'ils  exteriorisent  leurs 
frustrations,  leur  culpabilite  et  leur 
colere.  La  guerison,  c'est  travailler  a se 
liberer  des  souffrances  que  nous  avons  en 
nous  et  a l'exterieur  de  nous. 

Un  element  important  de  cet  aspect  du 
processus,  est  que  pour  etre  efficace  le 
processus  de  guerison  d'une  commu- 
naute ne  peut  commencer  a l'exterieur  de 
la  communaute.  Un  programme  qui  est 
importe  dans  une  communaute  dans 
L'espoir  qu'il  y prendra  racine  est  voue  a 
l'echec. 


Le  programme  de  guerison  doit  au  moins 
etre  adapte  a la  realite  de  la  communaute 
et  aux  gens  qui  la  composent.  idealement, 
si  nous  aspirons  a la  responsabilisation,  a 
I'autonomie  et  a I'autodetermination  poli- 
tique, tous  les,  programmes  devraient  etre 
concus  par  la  communaute  elle-meme  en 
fonction  des  mecanismes  qui  y sont  deja 
en  action.  Et  avec  des  mesures  d'aide  et 
d'accompagnement  financieres,  tech- 
niques et  professionnelles. 

Deuxieme  aspect  du  processus  de  gueri- 
son : Equilibre  et  globalite.  Sante  glob- 
ale  et  un  esprit  sain  dans  corps  sain 

Le  deuxieme  aspect  du  processus  de  gueri- 
son est  I'equilibre.  On  convient  que  pour 
guerir,  il  faut  en  arriver  a un  equilibre  en 
s' occupant  de  toutes  les  parties  de  sa  vie 
simultanement  et  non  separement,  physique, 
affectif,  psychologique  et  spirituel. 

Les  aspects  essentiels  de  la  guerison  d'une 
communaute  comprennent : la  participation, 
la  confiance,  la  responsabilite,  les  exemples 
donnes  par  les  parents,  les  dirigeants  et  les 
intervenants,  l'ouverture  d'esprit,  la  com- 
munication et  les  attentes  bien  definies. 

Et  I'equilibre,  la  sante  mentale  : c'est  un 
esprit  sain  dans  un  corps  sain. 

Le  passage  d'un  programme 
a un  processus. 

Le  processus  de  guerison  comporte  un 
grand  eventail  d'activites  et  qu'il  faut 
aussi  bien  renforcer  les  ressources  qui 
existent  deja  dans  la  communaute  que 
courir  des  risques  en  utilisant  de  nou- 
velles  approches  lorsque  cela  s'avere. 


Au  debut  avec  1' introduction  des  Centres 
de  services  sociaux,  les,  programmes 
etaient  axes  sur  les  enfants,  ce  qui  est  con- 
forme  h nos  lois  naturelles.  11  est  naturel 
de  proteger  d'abord  nos  enfants. 

Nous  sommes  une  societe  holistique, 
nous  guerissons  collectivement,  la  famille 
entiere  guerit.  C'est  notre  principe  de 
base  de  tout  ce  que  nous  faisons.  Nous  ne 
pouvons  done  jamais  separer  les 
elements.  Nous  ne  pouvons  separer  l'en- 
fant  de  la  famille  et  de  la  communaute. 

Dans  notre  communaute  a Manawan 
nous  ne  voulons  plus  de  cette  separation 
et  de  cette  compartimentation  de  nos 
enfants  et  de  nos  families  et  consequem- 
ment  de  nos  programmes  et  services 
c ommunautaires . 

II  faut  guerir  toute  la  famille.  A l'heure 
actuelle  nous  ne  connaissons  aucun 
organisme  au  Canada  ou  au  Quebec  qui 
guerisse  toute  la  famille.  Certains  s'occu- 
pent  des  enfants,  d'autres  des  adultes,  des 
malades  mentaux,  des  criminels,  des  vic- 
times,  des  agresseurs,  mais  il  n'y  a rien  ou 
peu  pour  la  famille.  Et  nous  nous  deman- 
dons  pourquoi  tous  ces  programmes  ne 
marchent  pas.  Peut-etre  si  nous  les  reunis- 
sions,  ils  marcheraient.  Parce  que  tout  ce 
que  nous  faisons  touche  1' ensemble  de  la 
famille.  Il  faut  coordonner  les  pro- 
grammes dans  un  tout  coherent. 

La  formation  est  un  autre  moyen  d' assurer 
le  passage  des  programmes  au  processus  et 
d'abolir  les  barrieres  qui  existent  actuelle- 
ment  entre  les  gouvernements  et  les,  com- 
munautes  au  sujet  de  la  conception,  l'or- 
ganisation  et  la  prestation,  des  services. 

La  formation  en  commun,  sur  mesure  et 
dans  le  milieu  de  vie  et  de  travail,  peut- 
etre  particulierement  utile  car  elle  reunit, 
a la  meme  seance  de  formation,  les  gens 
provenant  de  differents  milieux  et  organ- 
ismes,  mais  qui  ont  tous  - ou  pourraient 
avoir-  un  role  a jouer  dans  la.  guerison  de 
sa  famille  et  de  la  communaute. 

A Manawan,  nous  privilegions  ce  type  de 
formation  pour  favoriser  Taction  commu- 
nautaire.  En  1997,  nous  avons  experiments 
avec  succes  des  cercles  de  formation  et  d'ap- 
prentissage  sur  le  suicide  et  sur  le  deuil. 

Cette  formation  met  T accent  sur  les,  strate- 
gies ( et  non  sur  les  programmes),  sur  la 
cooperation  et  sur  une  gamme  de  services. 

Les  gens  ont  besoin  de  services  differents 
a des  moments  differents  de  leur  vie. 

Voir  page  18  !>■ 
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Suite  de  la  page  26 


Qu'est  ce  qu'une  divulgation? 


Une  divulgation,  c'est  votre  propre  histoire,  raconter  avec 
vos  propres  mots.  Quelle  que  soit  la  raison  pour  laquelle 
vous  choisissez  de  divulguer  votre  histoire:  pour  des  pour- 
suites  en  justice,  dans  un  cercle  de  partage,  pendant  Ie 
counselling,  ou  a un  avocat  civil,  cette  divulgation  fera  sur- 
gir  les  memes  emotions. 

Le  Provincial  Residential  School  Project  (projet  provincial 
sur  les  pensionnats)  cherche  d'autres  moyens  qui  aideront 
les  s Premieres  Nations  a divulguer  leurs  experiences.  De 
cette  fa^on  il  existerait  pour  vous  une  faqon  de  une  decla- 
ration «pour  memoire»,  qui  ne  sera  pas  pour  la  police  mais 
qui  tiendra  compte  de  vos  inquietudes,  de  votre  culture  et 
de  votre  guerison. 

Pourquoi  divulguer  des  choses  apres  tout  ce  temps  ? 

II  existe  plusieurs  raisons  pour  lesquelles  un  Survivant 
desire  reveler  des  abus.  En  void  quelques-unes: 

Pour  briser  le  cycle  des  abus: 

Pour  certains,  le  temps  qu'ils  ont  passe  dans  un  pensionnat 
signifie  des  relations  brisees,  un  foyer  detruit,  une  inca- 
pacity a garder  un  emploi,  des  problemes  de  toxicomanie, 
des  pensees  suicidaires,  la  perte  de  culture,  de  l'historique 
familial,  de  la  langue  ainsi  que  de  nombreuses  autres 
choses.  La  divulgation  et  la  guerison  qui  peut  s'ensuivre 
reduisent  la  possibility  que  ces  problemes  soient  transmis 
a la  prochaine  generation. 

Pour  amorcer  la  guerison: 

Certaines  personnes  pensent  qu'aucune  guerison  ne  pour- 
ra  s'operer  jusqu'a  ce  qu'ils  aient  confronte  ce  qu'il  leur  est 
arrive  et  qu'ils  en  aient  parle. 

Pour  etre  ecoutes  et  compris: 

Les  pensionnas  nous  ont  forces  au  silence.  Aujourd'hui, 
nous  pouvons  parler  pour  que  ce  qui  est  arrive  ne  soit  pas 
oublie.  II  est  peut-etre  meme  possible  de  poursuivre  l'a- 
gresseur  dans  les  tribunaux  et  obtenir  une  forme  de  «jus- 
tice»  ou  de  compensation. 

Pour  mieux  comprendre: 

Lorsque  vous  examinez  votre  vie  passee,  une  divulgation 
peut  vous  aider  a comprendre  pourquoi  les  choses  sont  ce 
qu'elles  sont  aujourd'hui.  En  comprenant  pourquoi  vous 
avez  du  aller  au  pensionnat  peut  vous  aider  a reprendre  Ie 
controle  qui  vous  a ete  vole. 

Quelles  que  soient  les  raisons  qui  vous  ont  decide  a faire 
une  divulgation,  vous  devez  etre  sure  que  vous  voulez 
vraiment  le  faire,  et  que  vous  ne  Ie  faites  pas  simplement 
parce  que  d'autres  vous  y poussent.  Les  emotions  qui  sur- 
giront  en  vous  lorsque  vous  divulguez  peuvent  etre 
bouleversantes  et  peuvent  avoir  des  effets  sur  vous  aux- 
quels  vous  ne  vous  attendiez  pas.  II  faut  done  vous  pre- 
parer. Ce  qui  suit  peut  vous  aider: 

Avant  de  faire  une  divulgation: 

Vous  aurez  besoin  d'etre  soutenu  emotionnellement  tout 
au  long  de  ce  processus.  Lorsque  vous  divulguez,  il  se  peut 
que  vous  reviviez  les  experiences  comme  si  vous  etiez  de 
nouveau  l'enfant  du  pensionnat. 

Vous  pouvez  redevenir  l'enfant  de  six  ans  que  vous  etiez 
alors.  Toutes  les  emotions  vives  que  vous  ressentiez  au 
cours  des  experiences  du  pensionnat  peuvent  surgir.  La 
colere,  la  solitude,  la  peur,  la  honte,  la  culpability,  la  faim, 
le  desespoir  tout  cela  peut  revenir  et  vous  submerger. 

Il  se  peut  que  vous  perdiez  le  sommeil  pendant  les  jours  ou 
la  semaine  qui  suivent  la  divulgation.  Des  sentiments  de 
honte,  de  culpability  peuvent  vous  reduire  a un  etat  ou 
vous  ne  vous  sentez  plus  capable  d'endurer  cela.  Avoir  un 
appui  pendant  cette  periode  difficile  peut  vous  aider  a la 
traverser.  Assurez-vous  d' avoir  aupres  de  vous: 


2 personnes  pour  vous  soutenir,  qui  seront  a votre  dispo- 
sition pour  parler  24  heures  sur  24.  Vous  devez  vous  sentir 
en  security  avec  eux.  Demander-leur  d'etre  votre  soutien 
avant  de  divulguer.  Demandez-Ieur  s'ils  sont  prets  a parler 
avec  vous  lorsque  vous  en  aurez  besoin.  Demandez-leur 
de  venir  chaque  jour  - pendant  le  premier  mois  au  moins  - 
voir  comment  vous  allez.  (il  doit  y avoir  deux  personnes 
car  si  l'une  est  absente,  vous  pouvez  appeler  la  seconde). 
Les  personnes  qui  vous  soutiendront  ne  doivent  pas  etre 
des  membres  de  votre  famille  immediate,  car  le  processus 
est  dur  pour  eux  aussi.  S'il  ne  peut  en  etre  autrement,  ils 
doivent  aussi  obtenir  du  soutien  de  l'exterieur.  S'ils  veu- 
lent  vous  soutenir,  ils  peuvent  obtenir  de  l'aide  en  appelant 
le  Residential  School  Project. 

Pendant  la  divulgation: 

Assurez-vous  d' avoir  une  personne-soutien  pendant  la 
divulgation.  Elle  peut  s'asseoir  dehors  et  vous  attendre. 
Vous  pouvez  le  centre  local  pour  les  victimes  ou  les  benev- 
oles  du  centre  communautaire  si  vous  n'avez  pas  pu  trou- 
ver  quelqu'un  d' autre.  Apres  la  divulgation,  cette  person- 
ne  devra  rester  avec  vous  toute  le  reste  de  la  journee. 

Vous  pouvez  ressentir  beaucoup  de  choses  pendant  votre 
divulgation.  Il  n' existe  pas  de  reactions  correctes  ou  incor- 
rectes.  Peut-etre  ressentirez-vous: 

De  la  honte  parce  que  vous  devez  reveler  des  details 
intimes  a un  etranger 

De  la  colere  parce  que  la  personne  qui  prend  note  de  votre 
divulgation  est  un  gendarme  blanc. 

Du  soulagement  parce  que  vous  n'avez  plus  a garder  le  secret. 
De  la  peur  parce  que  vous  vous  retrouvez  au  pensionnat 
Puissant  parce  que  vous  avez  le  controle  de  votre  passe 

Tout  ce  que  vous  ressentez  est  correct.  C'est  votre  corps  et 
votre  esprit  qui  essayent  de  composer  avec  ce  retour  en 
arriere.  Vous  pouvez  pleurer,  vous  pouvez  prendre  votre 
temps.  Rappelez-vous  que  la  personne  qui  prend  note  de 
votre  divulgation  a de  1'experience  et  comprend  que  ce  que 
vous  dites  vous  fait  mal. 

Apres  la  divulgation: 

Vous  devez  vous  assurer  d' avoir  de  l'aide  a long  terme: 
Counselling,  un  aidant  spirituel  etc. . .Prenez  votre  premier 
rendez-vous  avant  de  faire  votre  divulgation  de  maniere  a 
ce  que  vous  puissiez  mieux  connaitre  la  personne  qui  vous 
soutiendra.  Faites  un  plan  pour  votre  cheminement  de 
guerison  (le  Residential  School  Project  pourra  peut-etre 
vous  aider  a le  faire.  Confronter  1'experience  du  pension- 
nat est  un  processus.  La  divulgation  est  un  premier  pas. 

Une  fois  que  vous  avez  fait  votre  divulgation,  prenez  soin 
de  faire  quelque  chose  qui  vous  «ramenera»  du  pension- 
nat. Sur  le  coup,  vous  aurez  peut-etre  envie  de  pleurer. 
Allez  voir  la  personne  qui  vous  soutient  et  Iaisser  emerger 
vos  emotions,  dans  un  endroit  ou  vous  vous  sentez  en 
security.  Apres  cela,  faites  quelque  chose  que  vous  aimez, 
par  exemple: 

Allez  prendre  un  cafe  ou 

Faites  une  marche  dans  votre  endroit  prefere  ou 
Rendez  visite  a vos  petits-enfants  ou 
Faites  quelque  chose  que  vous  avez  l'habitude  de  faire  et 
qui  vous  fait  plaisir  : Coudre,  peindre,  jardiner  etc... 

Vous  n'en  aurez  peut-etre  pas  envie,  mais  vous  devrez  con- 
centrer  vos  pensees  sur  le  present,  car  il  est  souvent  diffi- 
cile de  quitter  1'experience  qui  vous  a ramene  au  passe. 

Pendant  une  certaine  periode,  apres  la  divulgation,  vous 
pourrez  ressentir  tant  de  solitude  que  vous  pouvez  imag- 
iner  que  personne  ne  peut  vous  atteindre.  Vous  pouvez 
vous  sentir  noye  dans  une  mer  obscure  dont  il  vous  est 
impossible  de  sortir.  Vous  pourrez  vous  sentir  fatigue, 
epuise  pendant  plusieurs  jours.  Vous  pourrez  eprouver  de 
la  colere,  de  la  peur,  de  la  tristesse,  du  bonheur  et  des  pen- 
sees  suicidaires.  Vous  pourrez  vous  en  sortir  mais  cela  sera 
moins  penible  et  plus  rapide  si  vous  avez  de  l'aide. 

Voir  Varticle  complet : 

http:  / / turtleisIand.org/healing/_brochure2.htm 
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Suite  de  la  page  17 

Pour  repondre  efficacement  a ces  besoins,  il 
importe  de  concerter  les  efforts  de  nombreux  inter- 
venants,  organismes  et  niveaux  de  gouvernement. 

Nous  voulons  mettre  au  point  des  moyens  de  creer 
des  services  et  des  programmes  axes  sur  les  per- 
sonnes et  les  families  en  difficultes  plutot  que  sur  le 
financement  ou  le  statut  des  organismes  et  des  pro- 
fessionnels  qui  s'y  rattachent. 

Sans  1'experience,  sans  la  souffrance,  il  est  plus  dif- 
ficile de  reconnaitre  le  bonheur  ou  meme  peut-etre 
1'experience  elle-meme.  Changer  un  evenement 
negatif  en  une  experience  positive  est  un  don  qui 
nous  permet  de  batir  une  vie  same  et  productive, 
puisque  ces  experiences  nous,  permettent  de  recon- 
naitre ce  que  nous  voulons  faire  et  nous  donnent 
des  indices  sur  la  fa  con  d'y  parvenir. 

Comment  determiner  si  une  collectivite  est  prete  ? 
Quand  commence  le  processus  de  guerison  ? 

L'etat  de  preparation  est  ce,  qui  nous  permettent  de 
mesurer  si  un  individu  ou  une  collectivite  est  apte 
a faire  face  a ses  problemes.  C'est  la  premiere  etape 
essentielle  au  changement.  Cet  etat  de  preparation 
suppose  qu'on  assume  la  responsabilite  de  ses 
problemes  et  qu'on  prend  les  moyens  pour  chang- 
er des  choses. 

Les  criteres  essentiels  sont 

•etre  conscient  des  problemes 

•etre  moitie  a changer  les  choses 

•prendre  des  responsabilites  et  agir  pour  les  changer. 

II  appartient  a la  communaute  elle-meme  et  non  a 
des  intervenants  de  l'exterieur,  de  determiner  si  la 
communaute  est  prete. 

Premier  critere  : la  conscience  des  problemes 

Une  communaute  est  prete  a prendre  des  mesures 
en  vue  de  la  guerison  lorsque  ses  membres  ont  pris 
conscience  qu'il  existe  des  problemes  et  reconnais- 
sent  que  la  situation  ou  le  mode  de  vie  de  la  com- 
munaute ne  sont  plus  acceptables  ni  tolerables. 

Le  processus  de  guerison  commence  lorsqu'on  com- 
mence a reflechir  a ce  qu'on  fait.  Lorsque  les,  gens 
sont  capables,  de  s'asseoir  et  de  parler  a quelqu'un, 
c'est  a ce  moment  que  la  gu6rison  commence. 

Lorsqu'il  s'agit  d'une  communaute,  le  processus 
s'amorce  lorsqu'un  groupe  de  personnes  se  reunis- 
sent  et  reconnaissent  qu'il  y a beaucoup  de  prob- 
lemes dans  la.  Communaute.  La  guerison  com- 
mence meme  avant,  mais  ce  n'est  que  lorsque  les 
gens  se  mettent  a se  poser  des  questions  sur  la  fa  con 
de  mettre  un  frein  au  cycle  de  destruction  que  le 
cycle  commence  a se  rompre.  C'est  a ce  moment  que 
la  guerison  et  la  reconstruction  sociale  commence. 

Au  cours  des  trois  dernieres  annees,  les  activites  du 
theatre  communautaire  de  guerison  de  Manawan 
ont  contribue  a cette  prise  de  conscience  collective. 

Deuxieme  critere  : la  motivation  au  changement 

Lorsqu'on  a pris  conscience  des  problemes,  il  y a 
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des  modifications  de  notre  style  de  vie  et  de  nos 
modes  de  comportement  qui  commencent  a 
temoigner  des  mesures  positives  prises  par  la 
communaute  pour  prendre  ses  affaires  en  mains. 

Lorsqu'on  est  engage,  dans  un  processus  de 
guerison,  on  continue  de  nier  certaines  choses, 
mais  on  finit  par  reconnaitre  ces  choses  parce 
qu'il  est  moins  difficile  de  le  faire  lorsqu'on 
participe  a des  groupes  de  soutien. 

Le  processus  commence  lorsque  les  gens  se 
decident  a agir. 

Troisieme  critere  : la  volonte  de  prendre  des 
responsabilites 

Les  gens  commencent  a prendre  des  respons- 
abilites pour  la  communaute  et  a influencer  le 
comportement  des  autres  a mesure  que  leur 
sensibilisation,  leur  conscientisation  augmente. 

Qui  determine  si  une  communaute  est  prete  ? 

Role  d'un  groupe  central  de  la  communaute-  Le 
Cercle  Mikisiw  pour  l'espoir,  Cercle  commu- 
nautaire  et  intersectoriel  d'echanges,  de  collabo- 
ration et  de  concertation.  Les  groupes  centraux 
sont  aussi  varies  que  les  communautes.  Dans 
certains  cas,  ces  groupes  sont  formes  de  person- 
nes  appartenant  a une  meme  classe  d'age  ou  du 
meme  sexe,  tandis  que  d' autres  sont  mixtes  et 
que  leurs  membres  sont  unis  par  des  compe- 
tences, des  besoins  ou  un  mandat  communs. 

L' element  principal  qui  distingue  ces  groupes 
des  autres  groupes  de  la  communaute  est  le  fait 
qu'ils  ont  d'une  certaine  maniere  cerne  et  defi- 
ni  un  probleme  ou  un  ensemble  a prendre  des 
risques  a adopter  une  nouvelle  methode  ou  une 
nouvelle  approche  pour  regler  les  problemes. 

Ainsi,  c'est  parfois  le  groupe  central  qui,  en  fait, 
determine  le  moment  ou  la  collectivite  est  prete. 

Par  exemple,  a Manawan,  notre  communaute  a 
entame  un  mouvement  communautaire  et  un 
processus  de  guerison  a la  suite  dune  denoncia- 
tion  d'abus  sexuel  par  une  mere  de  famille;.  Par 
une  decision  du  Conseil  des  nous  avons  forme  un 
groupe  de  travail  sur  les  abus  sexuels  (1992).  Un 
groupe  de  personnes  se  sont  reunies  en  cercle,  et 
ont  decide  qu'un  changement  etait  necessaire  et 
que  des  mesures  devaient  etre  prises  pour 
amorcer  un  processus  de  guerison  communau- 
taire. Ce  groupe  reunissait  alors  des  intervenants 
de  differents  secteurs  et  c'est  rapidement  trans- 
forme en  un  groupe  de  travail  sur  la  violence. 

Cette  notion  de  groupe  central  remet  en  ques- 
tion l'idee  voulant  que  la  communaute  toute 
entiere  doit  d'une  maniere  ou  d'une  autre  mon- 
trer  qu'elle  est  prete  et  qu'il  faut  arriver  a un 
consensus  pour  proceder  au  changement. 

Dans  le  processus  de  guerison  amorce  a 
Manawan,  le  Cercle  communautaire  et  intersec- 
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toriel  Mikisiw  desire  renforcer  les  competences 
et  les  ressources  qui  existent  deja  au  sein  de  la 
communaute.  II  vise  une  utilisation  optimale 
des  ressources  locales. 

En  ce  sens,  le  theatre  communautaire  de  gueri- 
son a ete  notre  premiere  strategic  privilegiee 
pour  rompre  le  silence  et  denoncer  les  abus. 

II  repond  a des  besoins  urgents  d'ethique  tant 
individuelle  que  collective,  de  restructuration 
personnelle  et  sociale. 

Le  theatre  communautaire  est  pour  nous  un 
outil  de  prise  en  charge;  un  noyau  de  personnes 
de  Manawan  capable  d'assumer  la  representa- 
tion d'une  imagerie  creatrice  liee  aux  arche- 
types (modeles)  profonds,  a la  memoire  et  au 
corps  s'est  constitue  a Manawan.  Les  acteurs  et 
actrices  de  notre  troupe  de  theatre  sont  de  tout 
age  et  ils  sont  membres  de  notre  communaute, 
sauf  pour  un  acteur  qui  est  membre  de  la  com- 
munaute de  Wemotaci. 

Le  theatre  permet  un  reflet  et  une  image  de  soi, 
un  miroir  qui  agit  comme  une  delivrance  de 
l'imaginaire  pour  le  bien-etre  collectif.  Le 
developpement  d'une  theatralite  proprement 
Atikamekw  repond  aux  besoins  internes  et 
externes  de  communication  des  Atikamekw  et 
au  besoin  d'echanges  interculturels  entre  com- 
munautes autochtones  et  non-autochtones. 

Notre  communaute  est  prete  a amorcer  un  proces- 
sus de  guerison  car  plusieurs  personnes  veulent 
changer  les  choses  ou  guerir.  C'est  cet  elan  collec- 
tif qui  determine  si  une  communaute  est  prete.  Et 
c'est  cet  elan  des  membres  du  groupe  Mikisiw  qui 
encore  present  aujourd'hui  a Manawan,  meme  si 
il  y a eu  des  periodes  tres  difficiles. 


COMMENT  PROCEDER  AU  CHANGEMENT  ? 

Clarifier  la  vision  d'abord 

La  vision  correspond  a T opinion  exprimee  par 
plusieurs  membres  du  Cercle  Mikisiw,  selon 
lesquels  le  processus  de  guerison  'amorce 
lorsqu'un  individu  ou  un  groupe  de  personne 
ou  la  communaute  entiere  passe  de  la  reflexion 
(cerebral)  a la  motivation  profonde  (visceral). 

Autrement  dit,  apres  avoir  cerne  et  reconnu  les  prob- 
lemes, il  faut  determiner  comment  changer  les 
choses  et  resoudre  les  problemes.  Puis  agir  ensemble. 

Si  Ton  veut  effectuer  un  changement,  l'impulsion 
doit  venir  de  l'interieur  de  l'individu  ou  de  la 
communaute.  Cela  ne  veut  pas  dire  que  les  com- 
munautes n'ont  pas  besoin  de  ressources 
externes  pour  concevoir  et  mettre  en  oeuvre  des 
activites  de  guerison,  mais  plutot  qu'il  revient  a 
l'individu  ou  a la  communaute  de  determiner  les 
activites  ou  le  plan  qui  seront  elabores  et  mis  en 
oeuvre  et  la  priorite  qui  sera  accordee  a ces  activ- 
ites. Le  plan  d'action  doit  etre  fonde  sur  la  vision. 


Passer  d'une  conviction  a un  processus  do 
developpement  communautaire 
( processus  de  guerison). 

Une  fois  que  la  vision  et  la  conviction  qu'il  faut 
agir  ensemble  se  sont  cristallisees  dans  l'esprit 
de  plusieurs  membres  dune  communaute,  cette 
communaute  qui  semble  reussir  a amorcer  et 
faire  progresser  un  processus  de  guerison  con- 
nait  le  debut  d'un  processus  de  developpement 
communautaire.  Ce  processus  de  developpe- 
ment communautaire  consiste  a apprendre  bien 
travailler  en  collaboration  afin  de  faire  le 
meilleur  usage  possible  de  toutes  les  ressources 
disponibles. 

II  appartient  done  a chacun  de  nous  sans  excep- 
tion de  batir  de  nouvelles  fondations,  pour 
1'avenir  de  nos  enfants,  de  nos  families,  de 
notre  communaute  et  de  notre  nationlll  nous 
appartient  de  concevoir  et  d'elaborer  des  pro- 
grammes et  activites  de  guerison  qui  permet- 
tront  de  remedier  aux  tristes  conditions  sociales 
qui  sont  le  lot  de  l'ensemble  de  notre  commu- 
naute et  qui  ont  des  repercussions  sur  notre 
education,  notre  travail,  nos  families  ainsi  que 
sur  chacun  d' entre  nous. 

Il  nous  faut  commencer  a travailler  ensemble 
afin  d'abattre  les  barrieres  qui  nous  isolent  les 
uns  des  autres. 

Les  facteurs  declenchant  des  activites 
favorisant  le  changement 

Les  facteurs  qui  preparent  une  communaute  au 
changement  et  a la  conception  d' activites  qui 
favorisent  un  tel  changement  sont  : T experi- 
ence, la  conscience  d' avoir  perdu  l'estime  de  soi 
et  le  sentiment  de  sa  valeur  personnelle, 
I'affaiblissement  de  l'esprit,  la  perte  de  son 
identite  culturelle  ou  de  ses  racines,  T absence 
de  vision  ou  d'objectifs,  le  fait  de  ne  pas  com- 
prendre  le  fonctionnement  des  systemes  et  la 
fagon  d'utiliser  les  ressources  pour  satisfaire 
efficacement  ses  besoins.- 

Delima  Niquay 
L' enfant 

V enfant  naif 
avec  toute  sa  purete 
et  son  innocence. 

Magnifique  petit  etre  de  lumiere 
qui  a besoin  d' attention 
d' amour  et  de  tendresse 
L'adulte  ose  le  salir 
freinant  son  epanouissement. 

Dans  son  cceur 
la  mere  pleure 
souffrant  des  souffrances 
infligees  a son  enfant. 

Puisse  un  jour  en  etre  autrement 
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PARTAGER  LES  SOUFFRANCES 


Extrait  et  adapte  d'nn  article  par  Derek 
Neary,  Northern  News  Services,  et  d'une 
lettre  par  Margaret  Thom 

« Cette  angoisse  bloquee  remonte  a la 
surface  et  nous  avons  besoin  de  nous 
aider  les  uns  les  autres  pour  amorcer  la 
guerison  de  ces  abus  afin  de  retrouver 
notre  bonheur  d'avant » 

- Margaret  Thom,  Survivante 

HISTOIRE 

La  Societe  du  pensionnat  de  Fort 
Providence  a ete  fondee  en  1996  par  un 
petit  groupe  de  personnes  autochtones  de 
la  region  de  Deh  Cho,  qui  sentaient  que 
leur  vie  avait  perdu  son  sens  et  qu'elle 
etait  depourvue  de  joie.  Ils  se  sentaient 
aux  prises  avec  la  tristesse,  la  colere  et 
encore  plus  tragique,  ils  pensaient  qu'il 
avaient  perdu  leur  ame. 

Quelques-uns  d'entre  nous  avons  contem- 
ple  le  suicide,  d' autres  ont  plonge  dans  la 
toxicomanie  et  nous  avons  done  vecu 
insensible  au  monde  pendant  des  annees. 
Nous  avons  cependant  la  force  de  tendre  la 
main  a d'autres  personnes  dans  la  meme 
situation  et  avons  commence  a entrepren- 
dre  une  demarche  positive  ensemble. 

Mais  au  debut,  nous  avons  eu  a lutter 
pour  obtenir  des  fonds  et  avons  du  expli- 
quer  notre  situation  a de  nombreux 
organismes  de  financement,  les  convain- 
cre  du  serieux  et  de  la  validite  de  nos 
problemes.  Mais  nous  savions  exacte- 
ment  ce  que  nous  faisions  et  nous  n'al 


lions  pas  nous  arreter!  Nous  en  etions  a un 
moment  critique  de  notre  vie  et  notre 
survie  en  dependait.  Cela  nous  a pris 
beaucoup  d' organisation  pour  tenir  notre 
premier  atelier  de  guerison  sur  le  sujet  des 
pensionnats.  Nous  avons  choisi  le  titre  « JE 
VEUX  JUSTE  ETRE  HEUREUX  » juste- 
ment  pour  decrire  ce  que  nous  voulions. 
Les  participants  ont  identifie  leur  grand 
manque  de  bonheur  et  ont  fait  le  lien  entre 
leur  etat,  les  pensionnats  et  ce  qui  leur 
etait  arrive  dans  ces  institutions  au  cours 
des  annees  qu'il  y ont  vecu. 

Ce  debut  positif,  amorce  par  un  petit 
groupe  de  personnes  ayant  grandi  au  fil 
des  annees,  est  devenu  la  Societe  du  pen- 
sionnat de  Fort  Providence.  Les  membres 
de  cette  societe  sont  des  anciens  eleves  de 
l'ecole  Sacre  coeur  a Fort  Providence. 
L'ecole,  dirigee  par  des  missionnaires  et 
des  religieuses  catholiques  a ouvert  ses 
portes  en  1867  et  les  a fermees  en  1960. 
Des  milliers  d'enfants  autochtones  sont 
passes  par  ce  couvent  et  ont  vecu  des 
annees  d'abus  sous  de  nombreuses 
formes.  Les  enfants  venaient  de  toutes 
les  communautes  le  long  du  Deh  Cho 
(Fleuve  Mackensie). 

Les  survivants  du  pensionnat  se  rappel- 
lent  celui-ci  comme  un  lieu  angoissant 
«concu  pour  arracher  jusqu'aux  derniers 
vestiges  de  l'identite  autochtone», 
responsable  du  processus  " deshuman- 
isant " qui  a enleve  de  force  les  enfants  de 
leurs  families  et  qui  a saisi  jusqu'aux  sacs 
qui  contenaient  leurs  possessions.  Leurs 
cheveux  ont  ete  rases  et  ils  ont  tous  ete 
obliges  de  porter  des  blouses. 

On  leur  donnait  souvent  le  nom  de 
"sauvages."  Quelques-uns  ont  ete  bap 


tises  sous  des  noms  differents  du  leur,  des 
noms  de  saints  ». 

Certains  des  abus  etaient  de  nature  ver- 
bale,  d'autres  de  nature  physique  et 
d'autres  encore  de  nature  spirituelle.  Un 
grand  nombre  de  problemes  qui  sevissent 
dans  le  Nord  (au  niveau  individuel  et 
familial)  tel  que  les  difficulties  a elever  des 
enfants,  la  depression  et  les  toxicomanies, 
sont  consideres  comme  le  resultat  direct 
des  traitements  inhumains  que  les  gens 
ont  subi  dans  le  pensionnat. 

"Si  ce  cycle  n' est  pas  brise, 
nous  savons  maintenant  qu'il  est 
intergenerationnel ". 

" Nous  devons  commencer  a nommer  ces 
demons,  qui  nous  hantent  et  nous  poursuiv- 
ent.  Unjour,  nous  Vesperons, 
nous  serons  des  gens  heureux,  normaux, 
avec  des  families  heureuses  et  normales" 

- Joachim  Bonnetrouge 

RETAB LIR  L'EQUILIBRE 

« II  n'y  a pas  de  raccourci  pour  guerir  : la 
demarche  sera  longue  et  douloureuse, 
mais  elle  sera  efficace  pour  en  finir  avec 
les  traumatismes  des  pensionnats.  A la 
fin,  nous  reussirons  a retablir  l'equilibre 
dans  la  vie  des  gens  » 

II  y a environ  3500  residents  dans  la 
region  de  Deh  Cho.  La  plupart  d'entre 
eux  sont  des  autochtones,  qui  ont  souffert 
des  effets  des  pensionnats.  90%  des  gens 
sont  alles  au  pensionnat  ou  ont  des  mem- 
bres de  leurs  families  qui  y sont  alles.  II  y 
avait  aussi  deux  autres  pensionnats  a Fort 
Simpson  (1960-1980).  Le  projet  travaille 
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en  etroite  collaboration  avec  tous  les 
groupes  et  les  organismes  qui  traitent  les 
toxicomanies,  avec  les  travailleurs  soci- 
aux  et  inter venants  des  services  sociaux 
et  de  sante  de  Deh  Cho  et  il  dessert  les 
survivants  du  pensionnat  Sacre  Coeur  et 
ceux  des  pensionnats  de  Fort  Simpson. 

Lorsque  nous  en  avons  besoin,  le  projet 
utilise  les  services  du  centre  de  traitement 
de  Natsejike,  de  la  reserve  de  Hay  River. 


Au  cours  de  ses  cent  annees  d' operation 
continue,  des  centaines  et  des  centaines 
d' enfants  de  tous  les  coins  de  1'Ouest  des 
territoires  du  Nord,  ont  frequente  le  pen- 
sionnat La  plupart  des  eleves  venaient 
des  communautes  le  long  du  fleuve 
Mackenzie  River  et  de  la  region  de  Deh 
Cho.  Le  travail  de  terrain  se  concentre  sur 
les  9 communautes  de  Fort  Simpson,  Fort 
Providence,  Fort  Liard,  la  reserve  de  Hay 
River,  Kakisa  Lake,  Trout  Lake,  Jean 
Marie  River,  Wrigley,  Nahanni  Butte,  qui 
composent  la  region  de  Deh  Cho  region 
des  Territoires  du  Nord.  Le  travail  de  ter- 
rain est  necessaire  avant  de  pouvoir 
organiser  des  ateliers  car  le  probleme  des 
pensionnats  est  un  probleme  « latent» 
dans  ce  sens  que  les  etudiants  refusent 
d'admettre  ou  de  realiser  les  effets 
adverses  des  pensionnats  et  l'envergure 
des  problemes  personnels  dont  ils  souf- 
frent  - et  dont  les  pensionnats  sont  la 
cause.  Ils  souffrent  a cause  de  Tal- 
coolisme,  de  Tabus  de  drogues,  de  colere 
et  de  violence,  sans  realiser  Timpact  des 


pensionnats.  Les  inter  venants  de  terrain 
leur  fournissent  de  Tinformation  et  les 
aident  a reveler  leurs  experiences  et  leurs 
traumatismes.  Ils  les  aident  a prendre  les 
mesures  qui  les  mettront  sur  le  chemin  de 
la  guerison.  Ces  intervenants  sont  bien 
formes  et  specialises  dans  le  domaine  des 
traumatismes  des  pensionnats.  Ils  offrent 
du  counselling  individuel  et  organisent 


La  deuxieme  partie  du  projet  consiste  a 
organiser  des  ateliers  de  guerison  - environ 
4 grands  ateliers  par  annee  - pres  du  lieu  du 
pensionnat  du  Sacre  Cceur  a Fort 
Providence.  La  plupart  des  ateliers  sont 
tenus  dans  un  camp  en  milieu  naturel  con- 
struit  par  le  Conseil  Dene  Deh  Gah  Got'ie 
(Conseil  de  Bande  Dene  de  Fort  Providence) 
en  1997  pour  des  activites  de  guerison. 

II  n'y  a pas  de  raccourci  pour  guerir  : la 
demarche  sera  longue  et  douloureuse, 
mais  elle  sera  efficace  pour  en  finir  avec 
les  traumatismes  des  pensionnats.  A la 
fin,  nous  reussirons  a retablir  l'equilibre 
dans  la  vie  des  gens. 

Les  ateliers  s'adressent  specifiquement 
aux  questions  suivantes,  relatives  aux 
pensionnats: 

Abus  sexuels  et  physiques:  Les  gens  qui  ont 
frequente  le  pensionnat  du  Sacre  Coeur 
nous  ont  dit  que  ces  abus  etaient 
habituels. 
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Privations  spirituelles.  On  nous  traitait  de 
« pai'ens»  et  nous  etions  forces  a apprendre 
et  a pratiquer  la  religion  catholique  et  ses 
nombreuses  pratiques,  qui  nous  etaient 
completement  etrangeres.  On  nous  bour- 
rait  le  cerveau  de  catechisme,  qui  soule- 
vait  en  nous  des  sentiments  de  culpabilite 
et  de  peur  de  Tenter  et  du  diable. 

Privations  culturelles.  Nous  n'avions  pas  le 
droit  de  porter  nos  propres  habits  ou  d'u- 
tiliser  notre  propre  langue. 

Genocide  culturel  et  spirituel.  Ils  ont  anean- 
ti  notre  dignite  et  individuality.  Des  notre 
arrive  au  pensionnat,  les  soeurs  ont  saisi 
nos  habits  et  possessions.  Elle  ont  rase  ou 
coupe  nos  cheveux,  nous  ont  donne  des 
blouses  a revetir  et  nous  ont  interdit  de 
parler  notre  langue.  II  etait  interdit  aux 
garcons  de  parler  aux  filles  et  vice-versa, 
memes  s' ils  etaient  nos  freres  ou  nos 
soeurs.  Ils  nous  ont  instille  une  peur  irra- 
tionnelle  du  communisme  et  sentiment 
de  constante  culpabilite  De  nombreux 
eleves  etaient  certains  que  l'armee  com- 
muniste  des  Russes  allait  sortir  des  buis- 
sons  et  traverser  la  riviere  pour  attaquer 
le  pensionnat. 

Aucune  competence  parentale  : certains 
eleves  sont  restes  au  pensionnat  de  Fort 
Providence  pendant  12  ans,  sans  retourn- 
er  a la  maison,  chez  leurs  parents.  Les 
pensionnats  ou  nous  avons  grandi  n'e- 
taient  pas  des  lieux  ou  Ton  encourageait 
une  croissance  et  un  developpement 
emotionnel  et  psychologique  normal.  II 
n'est  pas  etonnant  que  tant  de  gens  ne 
savent  pas  etre  de  bons  parents  pour 
leurs  enfants. 

Manque  d' amour  et  de  soins.  Souvent  une 
ou  deux  soeurs  seulement  avaient  a leur 
charge  50  et  60  enfants.  Les  soeurs  etaient 
mechantes  et  usaient  de  discipline  severe 
pour  tenir  tous  les  enfants  sous  controle. 
Elies  les  faisaient  agenouiller  dans  des 
coins  pendant  des  heures,  elles  nous  tor- 
daient  les  oreilles  et  nous  frappaient  sur 
les  jointures  des  doigts.* 


L'objectif  du  projet  « Retablir  Tequilibre» 
de  la  Societe  du  pensionnat  de  Fort 
Providence  a deux  volets  : Travail  sur  le 
terrain  par  des  intervenants  qualifies  afin 
de  contacter,  informer  et  travailler  avec 
les  anciens  eleves  du  pensionnat  Sacre 
Coeur  de  Fort  Providence.  Ce  pensionnat 
a ete  fonde  par  les  Soeurs  grises  de 
Montreal  et  les  pretres  et  freres  Oblats  en 
1860  et  a fonctionne  jusqu'en  1960. 

Le  travail  de  terrain  est  necessaire  avant  de  pouvoir 
organiser  des  ateliers  car  le  probleme  des  pensionnats  est 
un  probleme  « latent»  dans  ce  sens  que  les  etudiants 
refusent  d'admettre  ou  de  realiser  les  effets  adverses  des 
pensionnats  et  l'envergure  des  problemes  personnels 
dont  ils  souffrent  - et  dont  les  pensionnats  sont  la  cause 


des  rencontres  de  groupes  pour  les 
anciens  eleves  des  pensionnats  dans 
chaque  communaute. 
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"Le  seul  langage  international 
est  le  pleur  d'un  enfant". 

- Convention  des  droits  de  l'enfant 

V 

Aune  epoque  ou  un 
docteur  de  Regina, 
Dr.  Corbett,  apres 
avoir  inspecte  l'un  des 
nombreux  pensionnats  ou 
les  enfants  autochtone  ont 
ete  institutionnalises  de 
force  y trouva  la  turbercu- 
lose,  les  maladies  des  yeux, 
le  Scrofule  et  la  gale,  des 
dortoir  surpeuples,  aucune 
infirmerie  et  une  ventila- 
tion inexistante,  la  premiere 
declaration  suer  le  droit  des 
enfants  redigee  par 
Eglantyne  Jebb,  immediate- 
ment  adoptee  par  la  Save 
the  Children  International 
Union,  fut  ensuite  grace  a la 
promotion  qu'en  fit  son 
auteure,  adoptee  par  la 
Ligue  des  Nations  en  1924. 

Cest  au  sein  de  la  Societe 
des  Nations  (SDN)  qu'a  ete 
redigee  puis  adoptee,  le  26 
septembre  1924,  la  pre- 
miere Declaration  des 
Droits  de  V Enfant,  connue 
sous  le  nom  de  la 
Declaration  de  Geneve.  Le 
texte  est  tres  court : un  petit 
preambule  et  cinq  articles. 
Mais  il  constitue  le  socle  de 
ce  qui  deviendra  la 
Convention  des  droits  de 
l'enfant  (1989). 


L'enfant  d'hui  est  aussi 

Par  la  presente  Declaration  des  droits  de 
l'enfant,  dite  declaration  de  Geneve,  les 
hommes  et  les  femmes  de  toutes  les 
nations  reconnaissent  que  l'humanite 
doit  donner  a l'enfant  ce  qu'elle  a de 
meilleur,  affirmant  leurs  devoirs,  en 
dehors  de  toute  consideration  de  race,  de 
nationality,  de  croyance 

Article  1 

L'enfant  doit  etre  mis  en  mesure  de  se 
developper  d'une  fagon  normale, 
materiellement  et  spirituellement. 

Article  2 

L'enfant  qui  a faim  doit  etre  nourri ; l'en- 
fant malade  doit  etre  soigne  ; l'enfant 
arriere  doit  etre  encourage  ; l'enfant 
devoye  doit  etre  ramene  ; l'enfant  orphe- 
lin  et  l'abandonne  doivent  etre  recueillis 
et  secourus. 

Article  3 

l'enfant  doit  etre  le  premier  a recevoir  des 
secours  en  cas  de  detresse. 

Article  4 

L'enfant  doit  etre  mis  en  mesure  de  gagn- 
er  sa  vie  et  doit  etre  protege  contre  toute 
exploitation. 

Article  5 

L'enfant  doit  etre  eleve  dans  le  sentiment 
que  ses  meilleures  qualites  devront  etre 
mises  au  service  de  ses  freres. 

Ces  5 paragraphes  sont  devenus  plus  tard 
7 paragraphes,  et  en  1959  ils  ont  servi  de 
principes  de  base  pour  le  traite  des 
Nations  Unies  connu  sous  le  nom  de 
"Declaration  sur  les  droits  de  l'enfant". 

C'est  au  done  sein  de  la  Societe  des 
Nations  (SDN)  qu'a  ete  redigee  puis 
adoptee,  le  26  septembre  1924,  la  pre- 
miere Declaration  des  Droits  de  l'Enfant, 
connue  sous  le  nom  de  la  Declaration  de 
Geneve.  Le  texte  est  tres  court  : un  petit 
preambule  et  cinq  articles.  Mais  il  con- 
stitue le  socle  de  ce  qui  deviendra  la 
Convention  des  droits  de  l'enfant  (1989). 

La  Convention  sur  les  droits  de  l'enfant, 

Le  traite  le  plus  exhaustif  elabore  par  les 
Nations-Unies. 


l'enfant  d'aujourd'hui 

Bien  que  la  Convention  sur  les  droits  de 
l'enfant  ait  vu  le  jour  a cause  du  traite- 
ment  inhumain  de  millions  d' enfants  a 
travers  toute  notre  planete,  afin  de 
reduire  les  violations  de  leurs  droits  et  de 
les  proteger  contre  la  violence,  les  articles 
de  Convention  sur  les  droits  de  l'enfant 
servent  aussi  a decrire  les  conditions  opti- 
males  universellement  reconnues  comme 
etant  necessaries  au  developpement 
equilibre  du  potentiel  d'un  enfant.  Elle 
est  done  un  outil  puissant  pour  l'educa- 
tion  des  enfants  et  une  strategic  modele 
pour  leur  guerison. 

La  declaration  d'Eglantyn  Jebb's  declara- 
tion ainsi  que  les  principes  contenus  dans 
les  autres  documents  relatifs  aux  droits 
de  l'enfant,  sont  en  tout  point  pertinents  a 
1' experience  des  survivants  autochtones 
des  pensionnats  et  a leur  guerison,  et  ceci 
pour  au  moins  trois  raisons  : 

A l'interieur  de  chaque  Survivant  est  un 
enfant  qui  a besoin  de  guerison  et  les  5 para- 
graphes sont  done  applicables  a eux,  sur- 
vivants maintenant  adultes 

Il  fournit  les  criteres  grace  auxquels  nous 
pouvons  mieux  comprendre  la  nature  et 
l'envergure  des  abus  vecus  par  les  sur- 
vivants autochtones  alors  qu'ils  etaient  des 
enfants  forces  de  frequenter  des  institutions. 
Il  confirme  le  modele  traditionnel  d'edu- 
cation  des  enfants,  qui  integre  des 
principes  de  developpement  equilibre 
des  enfants  par  1' amour  et  la  protection 
de  leurs  parents  et  qui  decrit  la  place  et  le 
role  important  qu'ils  tiennent  dans  les 
societes  autochtones. 

Les  survivant  des  pensionnats  au  Canada 
etaient  des  enfants  lorsqu'ils  ont  vecu  les 
violations  de  leurs  droits.  Ils  ont  ete  enleves 
de  force  a des  parents,  des  communautes 
dont  la  vue  du  monde,  la  spirituality,  la  cul- 
ture et  les  traditions  integraient  deja  tous 
les  principes  Eglantyn  Jebb. 

En  2001,  la  realite  qui  se  cache  derriere 
des  mots  comme  violations,  abus,  trau- 
matisme  a perdu  son  immediatete.  Ces 
mots  ont  maintenant  un  effet  plus  narco- 
tique  qu'electrifiant,  meme  dans  le  con- 
texte  des  comportements  bestiaux  les 
plus  recents,  de  Kosovo  ou  du  Rwanda. 
Les  survivant  des  pensionnats  ont  aussi  a 
composer  l'inertie  de  l'Histoire. 
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L'enfant  d’hui  est 
aussi  l’enfant 
d’aujourd’hui 


Abus:  du  passe  jusqu'a  nous 
...une  lente  conscientisation 


L'un  des  elements  importants  du  processus  de  gueri- 
son  pour  les  survivants,  est  la  validation  authentique, 
non  seulement  de  leurs  experiences  traumatisantes, 
mais  aussi  des  qualites  de  coeur,  de  corps  et  cTesprit 
qui  les  caracterisent  et  qui  ont  joue  le  plus  grand  role 
dans  leur  survie. 


Pour  guerir,  les  survivants  ont  besoin 
plus  d'empathie  que  de  sympathie.  Bien 
que  la  mention  d'abus  genere  souvent  la 
sympathie,  ce  n'est  pas  assez.  Nous  avons 
besoin  de  penetrer  le  mur  qui  cache  l'im- 
mediatete  brutale  de  1' experience  trauma- 
tisante,  que  les  mots  devaient  faire  surgir. 
C'est  a cet  endroit  que  l'empathie  nait. 

Deux  aspects  importants  des  violations 
perpetrees  contre  les  survivants 
autochtones  lorsqu'ils  etaient  enfants  et 
leurs  liens  avec  le  processus  de  guerison 
sont  examines  dans  ce  numero  : 

Dans  « Education  traditionnelle  des 
enfants»,  nous  sommes  amenes  a realiser 
et  a comprendre  non  seulement  ce  qui  a 
ete  vole  aux  enfants  lorsqu'ils  ont  ete 
arraches  a leurs  parents,  families  et  com- 
munautes  mais  aussi  a constater  la 
richesse  des  connaissances  et  des  pra- 
tiques qui  etaient  alors  meprisees  et  inter- 
dites,  pour  etre  ressuscitees  et  pronees, 
comme  les  aspirations  les  plus  eleves  en 
matieres  d'education  des  enfants,  par  des 
traites  internationaux. 

Dans  un  monde  ou  des  millions  d'enfants 
sont  quotidiennement  detruits,  physique- 
ment  ou  psychologiquement  par  la 
guerre,  l'exploitation,  les  abus  et  la  negli- 
gence, « Education  traditionnelle  des 
enfants  » demontre  aussi  l'immense 
capacite  de  resistance  des  traditions 
autochtones  et  exemplifie  le  role  de  chef 
de  file  que  les  Premieres  Nations  occu- 
pent  en  matiere  de  reconstruction  de  com- 
munautes  en  sante. 

Dans  « Violations  - la  brutalite  de  l'ex- 
perience»  nous  comprenons  mieux  com- 
ment l'effet  narcotique  des  mots  que  nous 
avons  trop  utilise  affect  notre  capacite 
d'empathie  envers  les  survivants  et  la 
capacite  de  ces  derniers  a guerir. 


En  1924,  la  Declaration  de  Geneve 
mettait  sur  papier  les  droits  de  l'en- 
fant,  mais  ce  n'est  que  dans  les 
annees  60  que  la  definition  du  syndrome  de 
l'enfant  battu  a fait  l'objet  d'un  consensus. 
Cette  definition  reconnait  trois  categories 
d'abus:  abus  physique,  negligence 

physique,  et  abus  et  negligence  emotion- 
nelle.  En  1970  s'est  ajoute  l'abus  sexuel. 

Les  resultats  des  recherches  qui  se  sont 
penchees  specifiquement  sur  les  impacts  - 
sur  les  enfants  - des  traumatismes  massifs 
tels  que  les  desastres  naturels  et  la  violence 
organisee  (genocide,  ethnocide,  genocide 
culturel,  guerres,  etc...)  portent  des  dates 
encore  plus  recentes. 

Les  similarities  que  l'on  retrouve  entre  les 
caracteristiques  et  les  sequelles  des  trauma- 
tismes subis  par  les  enfants  autochtones 
places  dans  des  pensionnats  et  celles  des 
enfants  victimes  aujourd'hui  d'autres  types 
de  violence  organisee,  entre  les  reactions  a 
court  et  a long  terme  qu'ils  demontrent, 
sont  evidentes  et  largement  documentees. 

L'un  des  elements  importants  du  processus 
de  guerison  pour  les  survivants,  est  la  vali- 
dation authentique,  non  seulement  de  leurs 
experiences  traumatisantes,  mais  aussi  des 
qualites  de  coeur,  de  corps  et  d'esprit  qui  les 
caracterisent  et  qui  ont  joue  le  plus  grand 
role  dans  leur  survie. 

II  est  facile  de  regarder  seulement  le  syn- 
drome des  pensionnats  en  terme  de  prob- 
lemes.  Ceux-ci  sont  reels,  certes,  mais  ils 
obscurcissent  trop  souvent  les  grandes 
forces  positives  que  les  survivants  pour- 
raient  mettre  au  service  de  la  reconstruc- 
tion de  communautes  saines. 


Traumatismes  profonds  et  capacite  de 
resistance  des  enfants 

Extrait  d'un  article  de  Judith  L.  Evans 

Les  enfants  en  tant  que  zones  de  paix 

www.ecdgroup.com/ cn/ cnl91ead.html 

Pour  temoigner  des  traumatismes  profonds 
que  les  enfants  autochtones  on  subi  dans  les 
pensionnats,  de  la  force  de  leur  resistance 
(qui  leur  a permit  de  survivre  et  de  devenir 
adultes)  et  pour  presenter  un  ensemble  de 
principes  pour  elever  les  enfants  et  les 
guerir,  voici  quelques  extraits  du 
International  Resilience  Research  Project.  Cette 
recherche  est  decrite  dans  A guide  to  pro- 
moting resilience  in  children : Strengthening 
the  Human  Spirit , par  Edith  Grotberg. 

Faites  une  pause  et  meditez,  apres  avoir  lu 
chaque  element  decrit  ici,  sur  le  sort  et  l'ex- 
perience des  enfants  autochtones  dans  les 
pensionnats  et  sur  les  sequelles  avec 
lesquelles  ils  vivent  chaque  jour.  Imaginez 
l'enfant  dans  le  pensionnat,  et  non  l'adulte 
d' aujourd'hui. 

Bien  que  les  reactions  des  gens  donnent 
lieu  a des  comportements  divers,  une 
analyse  des  donnees  de  recherche  suggere 
que  nous  entretenons  tous  des  croyances 
communes  a notre  propre  sujet,  qui  sert  de 
base  a notre  capacite  de  resistance.  Pour 
surmonter  l'adversite,  les  enfants  puisent  a 
trois  sources  de  force:  J'AI,  JE  SUIS,  JE 
PEETX.  Ces  trois  sources  contiennent 
d'autres  elements  que  voici: 

La  categorie  J'AI  represente  les  appuis 
externes  qui  offrent  une  securite  a l'enfant 
et  lui  donne  le  sentiment  d'etre  protege. 

I> 
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Abus:  du  passe  jusqu'a  nous 
...une  lente  conscientisation 


J'AI 

Des  gens  autour  de  moi  en  qui  j'ai  confi- 
ance  et  qui  m'aiment  quoi  qu'il  arrive; 
Des  gens  qui  etablissent  des  limites  pour 
moi,  afin  que  je  sache  m'arreter  avant  de 
me  mettre  en  danger  ou  causer  des  prob- 
lemes;  Des  gens  qui  me  montrent  par  leur 
exemple  comment  faire  les  choses  cor- 
rectement;  Des  gens  qui  veulent  me  laiss- 
er  apprendre  a faire  les  choses  par  moi- 
meme;  Les  gens  qui  m'aident  quand  je 
suis  malade,  en  danger  ou  quand  j'ai 
besoin  d' apprendre. 

La  categorie  JE  SUIS  decrit  qui  sont  les 
enfants  en  terme  de  leur  sens  interne  de 
leur  propre  identity  et  de  la  maniere  dont 
ils  se  montrent  devant  les  autres 

JE  SUIS 

Quelqu'un  que  l'on  peut  aimer  d' amide 
et  d' amour;  heureux  de  faire  de  bonnes 
choses  pour  les  autres  et  de  montrer 
qu'ils  comptent;  Respectueux  de  moi- 
meme  et  des  autres;  Pret  a etre  respons- 
able  pour  ce  que  je  fais;  Certains  que  les 
choses  finiront  bien 

JE  PEUX  reflete  les  differentes  manieres 
que  l'enfant  utilise  pour  entrer  en  relation 
avec  le  monde.  Cette  dimension  inclut  les 
competences  sociales  et  interpersonnelles 
de  l'enfant. 

JE  PEUX 

Parler  aux  autres  a propos  de  choses  qui 
me  font  peur  ou  que  je  n'aime  pas; 
Trouver  des  solutions  aux  problemes  qui 
me  confrontent;  Me  controler  lorsque  j'ai 
envie  de  faire  quelque  chose  qui  n'est  pas 
bien  ou  qui  est  dangereux;  Realiser 
lorsqu'il  est  temps  de  parler  a quelqu'un 
ou  d'agir;  Trouver  quelqu'un  qui  peut 
m' aider  quand  j'en  ai  besoin 

Grotberg  (1995)  explique  que  les  enfants 
n'ont  pas  besoin  de  tous  ces  elements 
pour  etre  capables  de  resister,  mais  qu'un 
seul  element  n'est  pas  suffisant. 

La  capacite  a resister  provient  d'une  com- 
binaison  de  ces  dimensions  et  se 
developpe  en  reponse  au  comportement 
des  adultes  : par  les  mots,  les  gestes  et 
l'environnement  qu'ils  leur  off  rent. 


La  capacite  des  enfants  a resister  aux 
traumatismes  se  mesure  par  le  degre  de 
bouleversement  que  sa  culture  subit. 

Les  enfants  vivent  moins  de  traumatismes 
si  la  famille  immediate  et  la  communaute 
restent  ensemble.  Lorsque  les  structures  et 
pratiques  familiales  sont  maintenues,  il 
existe  alors  une  continuity  que  l'enfant 
peut  preserver,  meme  si  les  conditions  ont 
change.  Mais  lorsque  la  l'agresseur  force 
des  changements  aux  rites  et  ceremonies, 
lorsqu'il  interdit  les  pratiques  qui  unis- 
saient  la  communaute  et  qu'il  introduit 
des  systemes  differents,  maintained,  even 
though  the  setting  may  have  changed.  - 
que  ce  soit  sous  forme  de  scolarite,  de  pra- 
tiques religieuses  ou  de  forme  d'emploi  - 
les  enfants  n'ont  plus  de  reperes  familiers 
et  ils  ont  de  plus  grandes  chances  de  subir 
des  traumatismes. 

Lorsqu'un  enfant  est  separe  de  sa  famille, 
de  ses  parents  est  qu'il  est  (place)  dans  un 
groupe  culturel  ou  les  coutumes  et  la 
nourriture  sont  differentes,  le  risque  de 
bouleversements  et  de  traumatismes  est 
encore  plus  grand. 

L'enfant-Survivant 

Les  enfants  apprennent  a composer  avec 
des  situations  traumatisantes  et,  tres  sou- 
vent  leur  creativite  et  capacite  a survivre 
sont  surprenants,  etant  donnee  les  situa- 
tions auxquelles  ils  sont  confrontes. 
Malgre  cela,  les  traumatismes  cause  par 
un  desastre  pleuvre  handicaper  un  enfant 
pour  la  vie.  Voici  la  definition  d'un  trau- 
matisme  psychologique  du  Dr.  Magne 
Raundalen,  un  psychologue  specialise 
dans  le  traitement  des  enfants  trauma- 
tises par  la  guerre: 

Un  evenement  soudain  et  inattendu,  qui 
depasse  la  personne  et  la  paralyse.  C'est 
une  attaque  de  tous  les  sens.  Lorsque 
vous  etes  en  danger,  tous  vos  sens  s'aigu- 
isent.  Ils  recoivent  un  plus  grand  nombre 
d'impressions  qui  assaillent  votre  sys- 
teme  visuel,  auditif,  olfactif  (odeurs)  et 
tactile  (toucher),  et  il  vous  est  impossible 
de  les  bloquer.  C'est  comme  si  vous 
regardiez  le  soleil  avec  des  pupilles 
dilatees  - les  impressions  sont  «brulees» 
dans  votre  esprit.  Si  ces  impressions  ne 
sont  pas  examinees,  le  traumatisme  qui 
en  resulte  peut  etre  si  torturant  que 


jusqu'a  25%  des  gens  aurons  de  prob- 
lemes leur  vie  durant  (Cheal,  1995) 

La  nature  des  traumatismes,  l'age  des  vic- 
times,  la  duree  de  1' evenement 
declencheur,  le  sexe  de  l'enfant,  ses 
antecedents  familiaux,  les  liens  qu'il  peut 
maintenir  avec  ses  parents,  freres  et 
sceurs  ou  autres  membres  de  sa  famille 
sont  quelques-uns  des  facteurs  qui  influ- 
encent  la  maniere  dont  un  enfant  a 
endure  les  traumatismes  infliges  dans  les 
pensionnats. 

Les  recherches  sur  les  impacts 
de  violence  organisee  sur  les 
enfants  trainent  loin  derriere 
celle  des  survivants  adultes 

Les  recherches  sur  les  impacts  de  violence 
organisee  sur  les  enfants  trainent  loin 
derriere  celle  des  survivants  adultes,  sur 
leur  etat  mental,  sur  leur  mode  de  vie  et 
sur  les  consequences  de  leurs  « dysfonc- 
tions  » sur  leurs  families  et  commu- 
nautes.  Cependant,  de  plus  en  plus  de 
Survivants  se  levent  pour  raconter  leur 
histoire.  Ils  nous  permettent  de  revenir  en 
arriere  avec  eux  et  d'etre  les  temoins  des 
violations  qu'ils  ont  endurees  et  dont  ils 
essayent  de  guerir. 

Violations  - la  brutalite  de  l'experience 

De  petites  filles  subissant  des  avorte- 
ments  dans  des  conditions  horribles 
apres  avoir  etre  mises  enceinte  par  des 
hommes  «en  autorite»  De  petits  enfants  a 
qui  l'on  plante  des  aiguilles  a travers  la 
langue,  et  qu'on  laisse  ainsi  pendant  des 
heure;  Un  petit  garcon  que  l'on  force  a 
marcher  avec  une  jambe  cassee  et  qu'on 
fait  avancer  a grands  coups  de  pieds 
parce  qu'il  pleure;  De  tous-petits  en  plein 
hiver,  a peine  vetus,  et  qui  ont  tellement 
froid  qu'ils  mouillent  leurs  sous-vete- 
ments  et  que  ceux-ci  deviennent  raides  de 
gel  et  qui  ne  peuvent  pleurer  sans  etre 
battus;  Une  petite  fille  abandonnee  pen- 
dant des  jours  jusqu'a  ce  qu'elle  meure 
apres  avoir  ete  battue  sans  pitie  dans  le 
dos  avec  une  lourde  ceinture  de  cuir;  Un 
petit  garcon  de  huit  ans  rosse  a mort  dans 
le  sous-  de  l'ecole  par  deux  membres  du 
personnel;  Des  enfants  enfermes  sans 
nourriture  dans  des  placards;  Des  enfants 
forces  de  manger  leur  vomi...* 

Voir  page  6 
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Dans  la  communaute  autochtone,  tons 
les  enfants  sont  les  bienvenus,  ipeu  / 
important  d'oii  ils  viennent  ou  / 
qui  sont  leurs  parents.  Chacun  / 
d'entre  eux  est  respecte,  des  / 
sa  naissance.  / 

-Ann  Jock,  Mohawk  / 


/ La  discipline:  choses  a 
/ faire  et  celles  a eviter 

/ Les  enfants  ne  doivent  pas  etre 
/ gates.  Ils  doivent  apprendre  qu'ils 
/ ne  peuvent  pas  avoir  tout  ce  qu'ils 
/ demandent.  Ils  aiment  voir  jusqu'ou 
/ ils  peuvent  pousser  les  limites  imposees 
r par  leurs  parents. 

II  ne  faut  pas  utiliser  la  force  sur  les  enfants. 
Cela  leur  enseigne  que  seul  le  pouvoir 
compte.  Ils  reagissent  mieux  lorsqu'ils  sont 
diriges. 

Soyez  coherent.  L'incoherence  et  l'incon- 
stance  creent  la  confusion  chez  les  enfants  et 
ils  essayeront  alors  de  faire  ce  qu'ils  veulent. 
Faites  attention  lorsque  vous  faites  des 
promesses  aux  enfants,  car  si  vous  ne  pouvez 
pas  les  tenir,  ils  croiront  que  vous  leur  avez 
menti.  Ils  perdront  peu  a peu  la  confiance 
qu'ils  ont  en  vous. 


Ignorez  les  mauvaises  habitudes  de  vos 
enfants.  En  leur  portant  trop  d' attention, 
vous  encouragez  vos  enfants  a les  con- 
tinuer. 


Ne  corrigez  jamais  vos  enfants  devant 
les  autres.  Cela  les  atteindra  dans  leur 
estime  de  soi  et  la  diminuera.  Ils  vous 

- 

ecouteront  mieux  si  vous  leur  parlez 
calmement,  en  prive. 

Ne  discutez  jamais  du  comportement  de  vos 
enfants  lorsque  vous  etes  au  milieu  d'un  con- 
flit,  alors  que  leur  capacite  d'ecoute  est  tres 
limitee  et  qu'ils  sont  encore  moins  disposes  a 
cooperer  avec  vous.  II  est  bien  de  prendre  les 
mesures  qui  conviennent  a la  situation  mais 
n'engagez  pas  de  discussion  avant  que  les 
choses  se  soient  calmees. 

Ne  prechez  pas  ce  qui  est  bon  ou  mauvais 
aux  enfants  car  ils  ne  le  savent  pas.  Vous  pou- 
vez discuter  avec  eux  des  comportements 
acceptables  et  des  consequences  des  com- 
portements inappropries. 

Ne  faites  pas  sentir  a vos  enfants  que  leurs 
erreurs  sont  des  peches.  Ils  doivent  tirer  des 
lecons  de  leurs  erreurs  sans  se  sentir  nuls. 

Etre  constamment  sur  le  dos  de  vos  enfants 
les  encouragera  a devenir  sourds  a vos 
paroles. 


amis,  qui  n'en  savent  souvent 
pas  plus  que  vos  enfants. 

Ne  repondez  pas  aux 
questions  «betes  » ou 
qui  ne  veulent  rien 
dire.  Ils  les  posent 
seulement  pour  que 
vous  vous  occupiez 
d'eux. 

Ne  pensez  jamais  que  deman- 
der  pardon  ou  presenter  vos  excuses  est 
quelque  chose  d'abaissant  pour  vous. 
Lorsque  vous  vous  excusez  honnetement,  ils 
se  sentent  plus  pres  de  vous. 

Ne  suggerez  jamais  que  vous  etes  parfaits  ou 
infaillibles.  Vos  enfants  sentiront  qu'ils  ne 
seront  jamais  a la  hauteur. 

Ne  vous  inquietez  pas  du  peu  de  temps  que 
vous  passez  avec  vos  enfants.  C'est  la 
maniere  dont  vous  passez  ce  temps  qui 
compte. 

Ne  laissez  pas  l'anxiete  vous  envahir  lorsque 
vos  enfants  ont  peur,  car  ils  auront  encore 
plus  peur.  Montrer-leur  du  courage. 

N'oubliez  jamais  que  vos  enfants  ne  peuvent 
pas  faire  des  efforts  sans  votre  comprehen- 
sion et  encouragement. 


Si  vous  faites  une  promesse,  faites  tout  votre 
possible  pour  la  respecter.  Les  promesses  non 
respectees  detruisent  la  confiance. 

Ne  laissez  pas  vos  enfants  vous  manipuler 
lorsqu'ils  vous  disent  des  choses  pour  vous 
provoquer.  S'ils  reussissent  a le  faire,  ils 
essayeront  d'obtenir  d' autres  «victoires»  sur 
vous. 


Ne  demandez  jamais  des  explications  pour  le 
mauvais  comportement  de  vos  enfants.  Ils  ne 
savent  vraiment  pas  pourquoi  ils  se  sont 
comportes  de  cette  facon. 

N'exigez  pas  trop  de  l'honnetete  de  vos 
enfants.  Ils  disent  souvent  de  mensonges 
lorsqu'ils  ont  peur.  Croyez-les  et  donnez  leur 
le  benefice  du  doute. 


Ne  faites  pas  de  menaces  si  vous  n'avez  pas 
1' intention  de  les  mettre  a execution. 

Dites  a vos  enfants  combien  vous  les  aimez. 
C'est  leur  comportement  qui  vous  affecte,  et 
non  pas  eux. 

Soyez  toujours  honnetes  avec  vos  enfants  et 
dites-leur  toujours  la  verite. 


Soyez  comprehensifs  lorsque  vos  enfants  vous 
disent  «je  te  deteste».  Ils  ne  le  pensent  pas, 
mais  ils  pensent  que  vous  les  avez  mal  traites. 
Ils  veulent  que  vous  vous  sentiez  coupable 
pour  la  maniere  dont  vous  les  avez  traites. 

Faites  des  compliments  a vos  enfants,  de 
maniere  a ce  qu'ils  se  sentent  importants.  Ils 
n' auront  pas  alors  a se  conduire  comme  un 
«Gros  bonnet»,  juste  pour  se  sentir  plus 
important. 

Laissez  vos  enfants  se  debrouiller,  essayer  de 
faire  les  choses  eux-memes,  plutot  que  de 
tout  faire  pour  eux.  Lorsqu'on  fait  les  choses 
pour  eux,  cela  diminue  leur  capacite  a faire 
les  choses  eux-memes,  les  rend  dependants, 
insecures.  Ils  se  serviront  de  vous  aussi 
longtemps  que  vous  les  aidez. 


Les  enfants  adorent  experimenter.  Ils  en 
tirent  des  lecons  importantes,  alors  acceptez 
cela. 

Ne  protegez  jamais  vos  enfants  des  con- 
sequences de  leurs  actions.  Ils  doivent 
apprendre  de  leurs  experiences. 

Ne  pretez  pas  trop  attention  aux  petites  mal- 
adies ou  bobos  de  vos  enfants.  Ils  appren- 
dront  a aimer  a etre  malade  si  vous  les  chou- 
choutez  trop. 

N'evitez  pas  de  repondre  a vos  enfants 
lorsqu'ils  demandent  une  reponse 
FIONNETE  a leurs  questions.  Si  vous  refusez 
de  leur  repondre,  ils  ne  viendront  plus  a vous 
avec  leurs  questions  et  iront  chercher  des 
reponses  ailleurs,  le  plus  souvent  chez  leurs 


Laissez-leur  savoir  que  vous  les  aimez  et 
qu'ils  peuvent  compter  sur  vous  pour  les 
soutenir  physiquement,  mentalement,  emo- 
tionnellement  et  spirituellement. 

Nous  sommes  tous  appeles  a enseigner. 
Notre  Histoire  est  riche  des  connaissances  de 
la  vie.  Et  c'est  exactement  ce  que  notre 
Createur  desire.  Cherchez  cette  connaissance, 
partagez-la  ! C'est  en  la  cherchant  et  en  la 
partageant  que  la  sagesse,  ce  don  que  nos 
ancetres  ont  laisse  pour  nous,  nous  appar- 
tiendra,  pour  que  nous  puissions  aussi  l'offrir 
a nos  enfants  et  aux  generations  futures 

-Tiarorehensere 
Priere  de  l'Aine  Paul  Shanks 
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Reconstruire 

une 

culture 


vigoreuse 


Notre  logo  a ete  cree  par  Thlop-kee- 
tupp  (Art  Thompson),  en  souvenir  de 
ceux  de  notre  peuple  qui  ont  souffert 
dans  les  pensionnats. 

"Les  deux  mains  au  centre  saisissent  une 
fenetre  pour  la  briser,  et  permettre  ainsi  a 
Vame  de  se  liberer  du  systeme.  Sur  chaque 
cote,  un  Oiseau  du  tonnerre,  Vun  male 
V autre  femelle,  represented  notre  spiritual- 
ite.  Au-dessus  d'eux  une  nouvelle  generation 
en  train  de  naitre,  symbolisee  par  un  jeune 
Oiseau  du  tonnerre 

- Thlop-kee-tupp 

Qu'est-ce  que 
le  Projet  des  pensionnats? 

Le  Projet  des  pensionnats  aide  les 
Premieres  Nations  de  Colombie 
Britannique  a se  guerir  des  repercussions 
generationnelles  des  pensionnats.  C'est 
une  organisation  des  Premieres  Nations, 
travaillant  sous  l'egide  du  Sommet  des 
chefs  des  Premieres  Nations  de  Colombie 
Britannique. 

Quel  est  le  mandat  du  Projet 
des  pensionnats  ? 

Le  mandat  du  Projet  des  pensionnats  est 
d'ameliorer  le  travail  que  nous  poursuiv- 
ons  actuellement,  en  coordonnant  une 
initiative  provinciale  visant  la  question 
des  pensionnats  en  CB.  Nous  fournissons 
un  soutien  aux  individus,  communautes, 
centres  de  guerison  et  organisations.  Au 
cours  de  nos  quatre  annees  d' operation, 
nous  avons  vu  des  initiatives  reliees  aux 
pensionnats  debuter  en  force  puis  s'af- 
faiblir.  Quelques-unes  ont  meme  echoue. 
Ces  echecs  sont  lies  au  manque  de  sou- 
tien pour  les  programmes  ainsi  mis  en 
place:  manque  d'encouragement,  de 
supervision  clinique,  de  formation,  de 
reseau  de  contact,  de  programmes 
d'aiguillage  et  surtout  a isolement. 

Le  projet  place  six  travailleurs  sociaux 
dans  chacune  des  six  regions  de  la 
province.  Ces  intervenants  ont  recu  une 
formation  solide  au  sujet  de  l'histoire  et 


des  effets  des  pensionnats,  du  suicide,  des 
reactions  aux  traumatismes,  de  la  resolu- 
tion de  conflits,  de  la  gestion  de  la  colere, 
de  T animation  de  demarches  de  groupes, 
des  methodes  occidentales  et  tradition- 
nelles  de  guerison,  de  la  localisation  des 
ressources  et  de  la  maniere  appropriee 
d'aiguiller  les  personnes.  Ces  inter- 
venants fournissent  des  services  directs 
ainsi  que  la  formation  dont  les  commu- 
nautes on  besoin,  et  cela  gratuitement. 

Notre  projet  elabore  et  met  en  oeuvre  une 
demarche  (mecanisme  d' alternative  pour 
les  divulgations)  a laquelle  les  survivants 
peuvent  participer  pour  raconter  leurs 
experiences  dans  un  environnement 
securitaire  et  ou  leur  histoire  sera  validee. 
En  outre,  nos  chercheurs  compilent  des 
statistiques  et  de  l'information,  qui  nous 
fournissent  une  perspective  plus  large  de 
ce  que  les  survivants  veulent  et  ce  dont  ils 
ont  besoin  lorsqu'ils  s'embarquent  sur  le 
chemin  du  retour  et  qu'ils  laissent  der- 
riere  eux  les  pensionnats. 

Ce  que  le  projet  offre: 

•Du  soutien  aux  survivants:  Counselling 
en  temps  de  crise,  information,  aiguillage 
•De  T assistance  aux  communautes  afin 
que  celles-ci  puissent  aider  leurs  sur- 
vivants: reseaux  de  partenariats,  ateliers 
de  formation 

•Eduque  sur  la  question  des  pension- 
nats: contact  avec  les  medias,  con- 
ferences 

•Mene  des  recherches:  Histoire  et 
sequelles  des  pensionnats 
•Promouvoit  la  justice  et  la  guerison:  formes 
traditionnelles  et  non  traditionnelles. 

Depuis  quand  le  pro  jet  existe-t-il? 

Le  projet  a demarre  en  1995  pour 
apporter  un  soutien  aux  survivants  qui 
devaient  faire  des  divulgations  dans  le 
contexte  du  systeme  de  justice  criminelle. 
II  a fourni  cet  appui  a de  nombreuses 
Premieres  Nations  et  continue  a fournir 
un  soutien  dans  les  demarches  de  gueri- 
son et  pour  ceux  qui  entreprennent  des 
poursuites  civiles  ou  criminelles. 


Si  vous  avez  frequente  un  pen- 
sionnat,  vous  disposez  de 
plusieurs  options: 

1.  Guerison  - counselling,  guerison  tradi- 
tionnelle 

2.  Enquete  criminelle  - poursuite  de 
votre  aggresseur  s'il/elle  encore  vivante 

3.  Poursuite  au  civil  - pour  obtenir  une 
compensation 

4.  Aider  - faites  la  promotion  de  la 
guerison,  encouragez  les  autres  a guerir 

5.  Attendre  - n'agissez  que  lorsque  vous 
etes  pret 

Pour  les  survivants: 

Le  projet  peut  vous  aider  de  plusieurs 
manieres.  Si  vous  avez  besoin  d'informa- 
tion  au  sujet  des  options  qui  vous  sont 
disponibles  pour  entreprendre  une 
demarche  de  guerison  ou  une  poursuite 
en  justice,  vous  pouvez  nous  appeler  et 
parler  a l'un  de  nos  intervenants.  Nous 
pouvons  vous  informer  sur  ce  qui  se 
passe  dans  le  reste  du  pays  et  vous  aigu- 
iller  vers  des  livres,  des  videos  et 
quelquefois  des  cercles  de  guerison  qui 
existent  dans  votre  region.  Si  vous  le 
desirez,  nous  pouvons  vous  aider  a 
organiser  un  cercle  de  guerison.  Nos 
services  sont  entierement  confidentiels. 
Notre  personnel  de  soutien  est  compose 
d' intervenants  bien  formes  et  qui  con- 
naissent  bien  la  question  des  pensionnats. 
Nous  savons  ce  que  vous  eprouvez 
lorsque  vous  commencez  a vous  sou- 
venir. Nous  savons  ce  qu'est  la  honte,  la 
colere,  la  tristesse,  la  perte,  la  rage,  la  con- 
fusion, et  le  sentiment  d'etre  complete- 
ment  seul.  Nous  pouvons  vous  aider  a 
rester  avec  vous-memes  lorsque  vous 
vous  sentez  envahi  par  ces  emotions. 

Pour  les  intervenants: 

Nous  pouvons  vous  offrir  des  ateliers  sur 
l'histoire  des  pensionnats,  leurs  impacts 
sur  les  personnes  et  les  families,  la 
prevention  du  suicide,  les  interventions 
en  cas  d'abus  sexuels,  le  systeme  de  jus- 
tice (civil  et  criminel).  Nous  pouvons 
aussi  vous  aiguiller  et  vous  offrir  des  sug- 
gestions a propos  des  meilleures  repons- 
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Ie  m'appelle  Donna  Doss  et  je  suis  une 
survivante  des  pensionnats.  Ceci  est 
mon  histoire.  Je  porte  encore  des  cica- 
es  qui  penetrent  au  plus  profond  de 
mon  ame.  C'est  l'eglise  catholique  et  ses 
pensionnats  qui  en  sont  la  cause. 

Les  conditions  dans  la  reserve  de 
Fontaine  etaient  tres  dures.  L'ecole  etait 
dirigee  par  l'Eglise  catholique.  Lorsque 
j'etais  en  classe  maternelle,  j'ai  subi  de 
grands  traumatismes  a cause  de  la  sepa- 
ration d'avec  mes  parents,  bien  que  ceux- 
ci  demeuraient  seulement  a quelques  cen- 
taines  de  metres  de  l'ecole. 

II  y avait  deux  enseignantes.  Elies  utili- 
saient  la  regie  pour  nous  trapper  sous 
n'importe  quel  pretexte,  sur  les  doigts  ou 
sur  le  dos.  Elies  nous  tapaient  sur  la  tete 


avec  leur  crayon  et  nous  donnaient  de 
grands  coups  derriere  la  tete.  Pendant  la 
recreation,  tous  les  enfants  devaient  evac- 
uer  la  classe,  qu'il  pleuve,  qu'il  neige  ou 
qu'il  fasse  de  la  tempete.  Absolument 
personne  n' avait  le  droit  de  rester  a l'in- 
terieur  pendant  le  repas  de  midi  ou  la 
recreation.  La  seule  bonne  chose  dans 
tout  cela,  c'est  que  j'habitais  avec  mes 
parents. 

Lorsque  je  suis  entree  en  troisieme  annee, 
j'ai  ete  envoyee  au  pensionnat  de 
Kamloops.  Chaque  parent  a recu  une  liste 
de  fournitures  que  les  enfants  devaient 
avoir  avant  de  commencer  l'ecole.  Le  jour 
ou  les  autobus  sont  arrives,  nous  avons 
du  marcher  environ  quatre  kilometres 
jusqu'a  l'endroit  sur  la  route  ou  l'autobus 
allait  nous  prendre.  J'avais  tellement 


peur!  Je  n'avais  jamais  quitte  ma  famille 
auparavant.  Les  seules  personnes  que  je 
connaissais  etaient  celles  qui  demeu- 
raient dans  ma  reserve.  Nos  parents  nous 
emmenaient  de  temps  a autre  a la  ville  de 
Lilloet,  tous  les  trois  mois  environ.  Ils 
nous  achetaient  une  bouteille  de  soda, 
des  chewing-gums  ou  un  bonbon  et  nous 
emmenaient  quelquefois  au  cinema,  cela 
dependait  de  leurs  finances,  bien  sur. 
Voila  comme  etait  ma  vie  avant  le  pen- 
sionnat. Tous  les  enfants  avaient  peur, 
beaucoup  pleuraient.  Le  vieil  autobus 
cahotait  et  nous  etions  secoues.  Puis, 
apres  un  certain  temps,  nous  sommes 
arrives  au  pensionnat.  Des  notre  arrivee, 
on  nous  a coupe  les  cheveux  tres  courts  et 
on  nous  a frotte  le  scalp  avec  une  concoc- 
tion puante,  du  kerosene  probablement, 
pour  les  poux.  Tout  le  monde  y est  passe. 


que  l'on  ait  des  poux  ou  non,  cela  n' avait 
pas  d'importance.  On  nous  a ensuite 
pousses  sous  une  douche,  on  nous  a 
donne  un  numero  et  montre  ou  avaient 
ete  mises  nos  possessions.  Puis  on  nous  a 
dit  que  c'etait  l'heure  d'aller  au  lit. 

Notre  journee  debutait  au  son  de  la 
cloche,  et  nous  devions  alors,  les  yeux 
pleins  de  sommeil,  aller  dans  les  couloirs 
pour  prier.  Nous  avions  tous  des  taches 
qui  devaient  etre  terminees  a un  moment 
precis.  Avant  et  apres  chaque  activite, 
nous  devions  prier.  II  nous  semblait  que 
chaque  journee  etait  passee  a genoux. 

Au  cours  de  ces  annees,  je  souriais  et 
m'occupais  de  mes  propres  affaires,  mais 
a l'interieur,  j'avais  peur  et  j'etais  en 
colere. 


Je  sens  que  j'ai  maintenant  meilleur  con- 
trole  de  cette  colere.  Je  peux  prendre  du 
recul,  prendre  une  grande  respiration  et 
faire  face  a la  situation.  Cela  m'a  pris  du 
temps  a apprendre  ce  controle.  J'ai  perdu 
de  nombreuses  amities  a cause  de  ma 
rage  interieure.  Maintenant  je  laisse  les 
mots  blessants  couler  sur  moi  comme  une 
pluie  douce.  Le  masque  que  j'ai  porte 
pendant  mes  annees  de  pensionnat  etait 
tres  efficace.  Des  annees  apres  l'obtention 
de  mon  diplome,  j'ai  revu  une  autre  pen- 
sionnaire.  Elle  etait  choquee  d' apprendre 
que  j'avais  ete  si  malheureuse  a l'ecole. 

Ma  souffrance  ne  peut  etre  comparee  a 
celle  de  ceux  qui  ont  ete  victimes  d'abus 
sexuels.  Mais  je  suis  convaincue  que 
chaque  enfant  autochtone  qui  est  alle 
dans  un  pensionnat  a subi  des  abus  con- 
tinuels,  sous  un  forme  ou  une  autre. 

Je  remercie  le  Grand  Esprit  chaque  jour 
de  ma  vie,  pour  m'  avoir  aider  pendant 
ces  annees  difficiles.  Le  pensionnat  m'a 
apporte  une  bonne  chose:  les  amities  pre- 
cieuses  que  j'y  ai  forge. 

Je  crois  que  si  j'avais  ete  a l'ecole 
publique,  le  traumatisme  n'aurait  pas  ete 
si  severe.  Je  serais  restee  a la  maison,  avec 
ma  famille  et  peut-etre  nous  aurions  tous 
pu  entreprendre  notre  demarche  de 
guerison  plus  tot.  Mais  maintenant,  nous 
devons  tous  continuer  a avancer  a petits 
pas  vers  un  avenir  plus  meilleur,  plus 
equilibre.  Nous  devons  nous  rappeler 
que  ce  nous  faisons  aujourd'hui  aura 
encore  des  effets  dans  210  ans! 

Comme  Colin  Ray  le  dit  dans  sa  chanson: 
«Ceci  est  mon  histoire.  C'est  la  mienne  et 
je  ne  la  changerai  pas» 


Au  cours  de  ces  annees,  je  souriais  et 
m'occupais  de  mes  propres  affaires,  mais  a 
l'interieur,  j'avais  peur  et  j'etais  en  colere. 
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Ressources  sur  les  pensionnats 

La  bibliographic  suivante  est  fournie  a titre  de  service  au  public.  Sa  publication  ne  signifie  pas  que  la  Fondation 
autochtone  de  guerison  souscrit  aux  opinions  exprimees  dans  ces  documents.  Cette  liste  inclut  livres,  articles, 

videos,  bandes  audio  et  video,  rapports  et  sites  Web  qui  portent  sur  les 
pensionnats  et/ou  leurs  repercussions  intergenerationnelles. 


ARTICLES 


Cariboo  Tribal  Council.  "Faith  Misplaced: 
Lasting  Effects  of  Abuse  in  a First  Nations 
Community."  Canadian  Journal  of  Native 
Education.  Vol.  18  No.  2: 161. 

Civil  Actions  for  Damages  and 
Compensation  Claims  by  Victims  of  Sexual 
Abuse."  Canadian  Journal  of  Women  and  the 
Law.  Vol.  12  No.  1 (1999). 


LIVRES 


Bopp,  J,  and  M.  Bopp.  Re-Creating  the  World: 
A Practical  Guide  to  Building  Sustainable 
Community.  Lethbridge,  Alberta:  Four 
Worlds  Centre  for  Development  and 
Learning,  1997. 

Cooper,  Michael  L.  Indian  School:  Teaching 
the  White  Man's  Way.  Clarion  Books,  1999. 

Reaume,  D.G.  and  P.  Macklem.  Education  for 
Subordination:  Redressing  the  Adverse  Effects 
of  Residential  Schooling.  Toronto:  University 
of  Toronto  Press,  1994. 

Rose,  E.  A Return  to  Wltoleness:  A Resource 
Guide  for  Personal  Growth.  Fairbanks, 
Alaska:  Fairbanks  Native  Association,  1995. 

Samson,  A.,  L.  Douglass,  K.  Stocker,  S. 
Casavant,  and  E.  Baker.  Childhood  Sexual 
Abuse:  A Booklet  For  First  Nations  Adult 
Survivors.  Victoria,  B.C.:  Victoria  Women's 
Sexual  Assault  Centre,  1992. 


RAPPORTS 


Bopp,  Michael  and  Judie.  Responding  to 
Sexual  Abuse:  an  introduction  to  important 
issues  related  to  developing  a community-based 
sexual  abuse  response  team  in  aboriginal  com- 
munities. Calgary,  Alberta:  The  Four  Worlds 
Centre  for  Development  Learning,  1997. 


Burke,  S.  Report:  Residential  School. 
Shingwauk  Project,  1993. 

Canadian  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops. 
Breach  of  Trust,  Breach  of  Faith:  Child  Sexual 
Abuse  in  the  Church  and  Society.  Ottawa: 
Concacan,  1992. 

Chrisjohn,  R.  and  S.  Young.  Shadow  and 
Substance  in  the  Indian  Residential  School 
Experience  in  Canada.  Report  to  the  Royal 

Commission  on  Aboriginal  Peoples.  Ottawa:  Royal 
Commission  on  Aboriginal  Peoples,  1994. 

Daniels,  E.R.  How  similar?  How  different?  The 
Patterns  of  Education  for  Indian  and  non- 
Indian  Students  in  Canada.  Royal 
Commission  on  Aboriginal  Peoples. 
Ottawa:  Department  of  Indian  Affairs,  1992. 

Government  of  Canada.  Adult  Survivors  of 
Child  Sexual  Abuse.  Ottawa:  The  National 
Clearinghouse  on  Family  Violence,  1993. 

Mathews,  F.  Combining  Voices:  Supporting 
Paths  of  Healing  in  Adult  Female  and  Male 
Survivors  of  Sexual  Abuse.  Ottawa:  Health 
Canada,  1995. 

Proposal  to  Develop  an  Aboriginal  Community 
Healing  Strategy  to  Address  the  Residential 
School  Effects  Among  Aboriginal  Peoples. 
Ottawa:  Aboriginal  Nurses  Association  of 
Canada,  1998. 

Wells,  Mary.  Canada's  Law  on  Child  Sexual 
Abuse:  A Handbook.  Ottawa:  Health  Canada, 
1998. 


BANDES  VIDEO 


Neda'a  - Your  Eye  on  the  Yukon:  Healing  the 
Mission  School  Syndrome.  Whitehorse, 
Yukon:  Northern  Native  Broadcasting 
Yukon  (NNBY),  1995.  [867.668.6629], 


SITES  WEB 


Grand  Council  of  the  Crees.  History  of 
Cree  Education: 

http:  / / www.gcc.ca/Education/history- 
education.htm 


Pour  nous  rejoindre 

237-4441/1-888-725-8886 

Les  membres  du  personnel  de  la  Fondation  sont  la 
pour  vous  aider.  Veuillez  communiquer  avec  nous 
si  vous  avez  besoin  d'assistance. 
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MYTHS  & STEREOTYPES 


The  social  renewal  and  healing  movement, 
growing  ever  stronger  throughout  Aboriginal 
communities,  is  re-establishing  the  impor- 
tance and  relevance  of  Aboriginal  traditions  and  cul- 
tures that  have  been  for  generations  the  subject  of  con- 
tempt and  rancour  by  a dominant  culture.  It  is  also 
dismantling  the  distorted  perceptions  of  the  history, 
identity,  potential,  and  realities  of  Aboriginal  people. 

These  new  reactions  are  positive  not  only  for 
Aboriginal  people  but  also  for  Canadians.  The  efforts 
to  cultivate  a pseudo-image  of  Aboriginal  people  and 
their  experience  seem  unrelenting  at  times,  but  as  a 
recent  articles  in  the  National  Post  on  residential 
schools  shows,  they  are  now  seen,  both  by  informed 
Canadians  and  Aboriginal  people,  as  an  opportunity 
to  challenge  and  educate.  Those  are  the  positive  steps 
that  will  lead  more  directly  and  speedily  towards  heal- 
ing and  reconciliation. 

Deepening  cracks  are  clearly  showing  in  the  monu- 
mental myths,  prejudices,  and  stereotypes  which  for  so 
long  have  kept  the  self-esteem  of  entire  Aboriginal 
communities  at  ground  level.  The  recovery  process  is 
gaining  momentum,  and  it  has  taken  a long  time  to  come 


to  this  point.  Just  as  the  abuses  of  the  past  are  now  seen 
in  a clearer  light,  it  is  also  possible  to  envisage  that  these 
social  constructions  will  in  a few  decades  be  clearly 
acknowledged  and  admitted  as  a form  of  social  abuse. 

Celebrating  and  encouraging  the  courageous  advances 
towards  healing  and  reconciliation  is  Healing  Words’ 
mandate.  When  a people  begin  to  shatter  negative 
myths,  this  is  something  important  to  celebrate  and 
encourage.  As  difficult  and  courageous  as  this  challenge 
is,  it  is  a “liberating  experience.”  Aboriginal  people 
have  many  positive  myths  about  themselves  and  their 
culture.  A positive  myth  is  like  a well-loved  reflection 
in  a good  mirror.  The  time  has  come  for  Aboriginal 
people  to  hold  that  mirror  to  each  other. 

A single  issue  of  Healing  Words  cannot  possibly  hope  to 
explore  or  explode  the  complexity  and  scope  of  such  a 
topic.  A hundred  newsletters  would  surely  not  be 
enough.  But  understanding  what  myths  are,  what  they 
do,  where  they  can  be  found,  and  how  they  can  be  dis- 
mantled is  essential  to  healing  the  individual  and  collective 
psyche  of  Aboriginal  people.  This  is  core  healing  work. 

-Taken  from  Editor’s  note,  page  4 
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21  February  2001 


The  Editor: 


Dear  Editors,  Healing  Words : 


I am  attending  the  Edmonton  Residential  Schools 
Survivors  Gathering  on  February  23-25,  2001. 

I am  a Dene  person,  born  in  1938.  I attended 
Beauval  Indian  Residential  School  from  1944- 
1954  [see  photo]. 

I was  the  FIRST  person  from  Northwest 
Saskatchewan  to  go  to  and  complete  a grade  12 
education,  in  1958.  I graduated  from  Lebret,  St. 
Paul’s  high  school.  I attended  Teachers  College  in 
1958-9  and  taught  school  in  St.  Thomas,  Ontario 
(grade  7),  Sacred  Heart  School,  in  Paris  (grades  5 
and  6),  and  Meadowlake,  Saskatchewan  (grades  5 
and  6). 

1963  to  1966  I taught  grades  5- 
8 in  Heron  Bay,  Ontario,  and 
from  1966  to  1969  the  same 
grades  in  Aroland,  Ontario.  I 
went  back  to  Heron  Bay  in 
1969-70.  I tried  attending 
University  of  Saskatchewan 
during  my  drinking  years  and 
flopped  miserably  in  1970-71. 

In  January  1972,  I ended  up  in 
Manitoba.  I taught  grade  3 and 
Jr.  high  in  Cross  Lake.  In  1973- 
4 I worked  as  an  Education 
Counsellor  with  Indian  Affairs 
in  Thompson. 

In  the  years  1974-1979,  I 
attended  the  University  of 
Manitoba,  attaining  my  B.Ed.  ' 

1979-83.  I taught  Jr.  high  in 
Norway  House,  Manitoba  and 
then  moved  to  the  Hollow 
Water  Indian  Reserve  in 
Wanipigow,  from  1983  to 
1995. 

Then  I retired.  Worst  move  I ever  made.  In  1 966- 
98,  I moved  back  to  my  home  Reserve,  called 
English  River  First  Nation,  in  Patuanak, 
Saskatchewan,  and  taught  grades  8 and  9. 

From  August  8,  1998  to  the  present,  I have 
worked  with  the  Meadow  Lake  Tribal  Council  as 
Director  of  Education.  In  October,  2001,  I plan  to 
run  for  Chief  of  my  home  reserve,  and  I am  99.9% 
certain  I will  be  elected. 

I have  led  an  interesting  life,  even  though  I look 
“Indian”  and  not  European.  I am  63  years  old  and 
have  no  plans  of  slowing  down.  Beauval  Indian 
Residential  School  gave  me  the  incentive  to  suc- 
ceed in  whatever  I set  out  to  accomplish.  I quit 
alcohol  drinking  at  2 p.m.,  Saturday,  April  30, 
1988.  I don’t  smoke  tobacco  and  I have  my  red 
belt  with  black  stripe  in  Tae-kwon  Do  from  Juna 
Park  Tae-kwon  Do  Center  in  Winnipeg. 

Ralph  Paul, 

Meadow  Lake,  SK. 

Please  see  Ralph  Paid’s  description  of  Beauval  Indian 
Residential  School  on  page  19. 


22  February  2001  Thank  you.  (Masi  Cho!) 


Tina  Sangris, 
Yellowknife,  NWT. 


My  name  is  Beverley  Carter-Buffalo,  Manager  of 
the  Samson  Cree  Nation  Healthy  Families  Project 
in  Hobbema,  Alberta.  This  is  actually  the  first  * 
issue  of  Healing  Words  that  we  have  come  across  in 
our  office.  We  are  very  impressed  with  your  news-  Dear  Editors: 
paper  and  would  like  to  be  added  to  your  mailing 
list. 

If  this  request  can  be  fulfilled,  we  thank  you  in 
advance. 


Respectfully, 

Beverley  Carter-Buffalo  BSW,  RSW, 
Hobbema,  AB. 


Beauval  Indian  Residential  School,  1947.  Ralph  Paul, 
age  9,  is  the  second  boy  from  the  left,  front  row. 


27  February  2001 


Dear  Sir/Madam: 


I work  as  a school  counsellor  in  my  community 
and  I am  interested  in  getting  information  to  help 
me  in  my  life  and  profession.  I got  a copy  of 
Healing  Words  volume  2,  number  2 at  the 
Residential  School  Conference  held  in  Edmonton 
and  I would  appreciate  the  previous  issues  of  this 
magazine  sent  to  me. 

Will  you  kindly  put  me  on  your  mailing  list,  to 
have  the  magazine  of  Healing  Words  mailed  to  me? 
Thank  you. 

Florence  Large, 

Saddle  Lake,  AB. 


28  February  2001 

I would  like  to  receive  the  Healing  Words.  Do  I just 
give  you  my  address?  I really  enjoy  reading  your 
newsletter. 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  thank  you 
for  submitting  articles  in  regard  to  Native  school 
survivors,  and  I’m  very  grateful  that  I have  the 
opportunity  to  read  the  newspaper.  Healing  Words, 
of  which  I have  come  into  contact  about  two 
weeks  ago.  It’s  very  informative,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  makes  you  sad  as  to  what  had  happened  to 
our  Native  people  while  being 
residents  in  the  Residential 
„ . Schools.  I want  you  to  know 
that  I’m  one  of  those 
Residential  School  Survivors, 
and  that’s  why  I’m  interested  in 
the  articles  you’ve  published,  so 
— that  the  White  society  can  see 
what  had  occurred  in  years  past. 
You  tell  the  White  people, 
church  people,  and  other  peo- 
ple, what  Native  people  had 
endured  while  at  the  hands  of 
the  churches.  They  would  not 
P believe  you;  they  would  say, 
“Our  church,  our  priests,  our 
nuns,  are  sacred  people  and 
would  not  commit  such  atroci- 
ties toward  any  human  beings 
on  this  earth,”  as  if  to  say  these 
are  all  lies.  (What  can  you  say?) 

I guess  my  reason  for  sending 
you  an  e-mail  is  I’m  wondering  if  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  you  to  send  two  articles  that  you  pub- 
lished on  the  back  page  of  the  newspaper 
(“Residential  School  Resources”).  There  are  two 
that  interest  me:  1)  Burke,  S Report:  Residential 
School.  Shingwauk  report,  1993.  2)  Canadian 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops.  Breach  of  Trust, 
Breach  of  faith:  Child  Sexual  Abuse  in  the  Church 
and  Society.  Ottawa:  Concacan,  1992.  Filfillment 
of  our  request  will  be  well  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Wanda  Baxter. 


Dear  Editor: 

We  have  been  reading  and  following  your  stories 
and  comments  among  our  relations  in  regard  to 
healing.  We  would  like  to  acknowledge  and  give 
thanks  to  others  who  have  put  a lot  of  time  and 
effort  and  support  to  these  important  issues.  For 
five  years  we  have  started  at  a grass  roots  level  that 
has  developed  into  a healing  camp.  We  have  got- 
ten help  and  support  from  different  societies  and 
cultures.  We  were  wondering  because  we  would 
like  to  reach  out  to  our  relations  and  let  them 
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know  that  they  can  reach  out  and  participate  and 
flourish  in  the  path  of  healing  and  unity.  We 
were  donated  a web  site  from  the  Huron  territo- 
ry of  Quebec  city  and  if  you  would  like  to  see 
what  we  are  all  about  and  our  goals  you  may  find 
it  at  www.publiccite.com/weniente.html.  We 
would  also  like  to  extend  this  opportunity  to 
people  who  are  on  their  healing  path,  that  they 
are  more  than  welcome  to  come.  In  1990,  after 
the  crisis,  we  had  a lot  of  support  from  a lot  of 
nations,  and  now  we  are  all  on  the  road  to  heal- 
ing. This  is  our  way  of  giving  thanks  to  the  ones 
who  came  here  to  help  us  in  our  time  of  need.  To 
the  editor,  we  ask,  do  you  think  that  our  camp  is 
applicable  and  essential  to  your  magazine?  We 
ask  for  your  support  and  if  you  would  kindly  put 
our  camp  in  your  magazine  for  others  to  read 
about.  I thank  you  for  anything  that  you  can  do 
for  us  and  I await  to  hear  from  you. 

Sincerely, 

Donna  Bonspille, 

Kanehsatake,  QB. 

* 


Tansi!  (Hi!) 


My  name  is  Karen  McGilvery  of  Saddle  Lake, 
Alberta.  I found  your  website  when  I was 
researching  for  a project  in  school.  I attend  the 
Leadership  & Management  Program  at  Blue 
Quills  First  Nations  College  and  my  project  was 
on  how  to  incorporate  healing  into  the 
Leadership  and  Band  run  programs.  I found  your 
website  interesting,  more  so,  the  Healing  Words.  I 
loved  it  and  would  like  to  learn  more  about  it, 
how  to  get  it  and  to  spread  the  word  about  it.  It 
is  very  good  and  I feel  that  my  community, 
school,  and  area  of  work  could  benefit  from  it. 
Your  early  response  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Hiy  Hiy!  (Thank  You.) 


* 


Please  see  next  page  for  more  letters 


A Typical  Day  in  a Residential  School 


•The  boys  get  up  at  5:30  am  to  do  morning  chores- 
milking  cows,  feeding  animals,  etc.  Everyone  else  gets 
up  at  6:00  am,  washes,  and  goes  to  chapel  for  Mass. 
•Breakfast: 

-a  sticky  porridge  cooked  by  students  the  night, 
before,  a piece  of  bread  with  some  butter  and  a 
glass  of  milk. 

•Morning  cleaning  duties. 

•Classes: 

-the  first  hour  is  religious  studies. 

-two  hours  of  academic  studies. 

•Lunch: 

-a  mush  of  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  cabbage  and 
chunks  of  meat.  Fridays  - mushed  up  fish. 

•Work  Time/Chores: 

-girls  learn  to  sew,  cook  and  clean. 

-boys  learn  to  farm  and  grow  a garden. 

-some  boys  learn  basic  carpentry  and  shoe  repair. 
•Cleaning  groups  clean  their  designated  part  of  the 
school  (boys  and  girls). 

•Study  Hour. 

•Supper. 

•Clean-up. 

•Recreation  Time. 

•Prayers. 

•Bedtime. 

(This  refers  specifically  to  the  Kamloops  Indian 
Residential  School  and  is  taken  from  the  book 
Resistance  and  Renewal,  by  Celia  Haig-Brown.) 


submiissioms 


Y 


ou  may  submit  your  articles,  letters,  or  other  contributions,  by  fax,  mail,  or  email.  We  pre- 
fer electronic  submissions  in  Corel  Word  Perfect  or  MS  Word.  Please  send  your  writing  to: 


The  Editors,  Healing  Words 
Suite  801  — 75  Albert  Street 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
KIP  5E7 

Our  fax  number  is  (613)  237-4442  and  our  email  addresses  for  submissions  are: 


grobelin@ahf.ca 

wspear@ahf.ca 


Please  send  email  submissions  of  photos  in  TIFF  grayscale  format,  if  possible.  We  ask  for  a res- 
olution of  300  dpi.  We  cannot  be  responsible  for  photos  damaged  in  the  mail. 

Please  include  a short  biography  with  your  submission  as  well  as  a return  address  and  phone 
number.  We  may  need  to  contact  you  about  your  submission. 

The  AHF  does  not  pay  for  published  submissions,  but  we  do  provide  contributors  with  copies 
of  the  newsletter. 

The  views  expressed  by  contributors  to  Healing  Words  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of 
the  AHF. 

There  is  no  set  length  for  manuscripts,  but  please  try  to  keep  submissions  to  a reasonable 
length  (under  3000  words).  All  submissions  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  editorial  team 
and  may  be  edited  for  spelling,  grammar,  and  length. 

A SPECIAL  THANK  YOU  TO  / 

ALL  OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 

S.O.S.  POETS 

Thank  you  also  to  those  poets  whose  work  we  publish  here  from  other  sources.  Do  you  know 
how  hard  it  is  to  find  you?  PLEASE,  to  ALL  poets  out  there  in  communities,  young,  older, 
already  published  or  not  - send  us  your  thoughts,  your  work,  in  poems,  prayers,  chants  or  songs. 

It  is  especially  difficult  to  find  poems  that  we  can  publish  in  our  Lrench  newsletter.  But  we 
would  love  also  to  get  poems  and  songs  in  your  own  language. 


▼ 


Healing 

Words 


To  receive  Healing  Words,  write  to  us  at  Suite 
801,  75  Albert  Street,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  KIP 
5E7  or  phone  1-888-725-8886.  (In  Ottawa, 
phone  237-4441).  Our  fax  number  is  (613) 
237-4442  and  our  email  is  grobelin@ahf.ca  or 
wspear@ahf.ca.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  newsletter 
is  available  in  French  and  English  and  is  free. 
Also  available  on-line!  http://  www.ahf.ca 
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Dear  Editors: 


2 March  2001 


We  receive  your  paper  here  at  our  office, 
Native  Healing  Connection.  We  receive  many 
calls  from  residential  school  survivors  and 
reading  the  articles  has  been  most  enlighten- 
ing. 

The  Native  Healing  Connection  is  a project  of 
World  Vision,  Canada’s  Aboriginal  Programs. 
It  is  a national  referral  line  which  connects 
adult  survivors  of  childhood  or  adolescent  sex- 
ual abuse  with  trained  helpers  nation-wide. 
Our  primary  goal  is  to  help  survivors  of  child- 
hood sexual  abuse  begin  or  continue  a healing 
journey.  When  an  individual  calls  we  listen  to 
their  story  and  then  refer  them  to  appropriate 
resources  (people,  books,  and  conferences)  in 
their  area.  In  addition  we  provide  callers  with 
a helpful  booklet,  “When  Trust  Is  Broken.”  A 
copy  is  enclosed  for  your  information.  I was 
wondering  if  any  of  your  readers  would  also 
find  our  referral  line  information  helpful.  We 
can  be  contacted  toll-free  anywhere  in  Canada 
at  1-888-600-5464. 

I encourage  you  to  keep  up  the  great  work  in 
communicating  to  us  as  readers  to  be  more 
informed  and  educated.  Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 

Heather  Atkey, 

Edmonton,  AB. 

* 

Hi, 

I just  read  with  interest  Healing  Words  and 
would  like  to  make  the  following  note.  In  New 
Brunswick  there  was  a boarding  school  in 
Newcastle  called  St.  Mary’s  Academy  run  by 
the  Nuns  of  Congregation  de  Notre  Dame 
where  native  children  who  reached  Grade  nine 
(girls)  were  sent  to  school  there  because  they 
could  not  go  to  provincial  schools.  This  was  in 
the  ‘60s.  Boys  went  across  the  bridge  with  the 
priests  at  St.  Thomas.  If  you  wish  to  know 
more  - you  can  always  contact  me  or  others. 

Thanks, 

Mary  Jane  Peters, 

Big  Cove,  NB. 

* 


healing 

myths 

& stereotypes 


Above:  NWT/Yukon  Community  Stipport  Coordinator 
Frank  Hope  and  Communications  Officer  (and  Healing 
Words  Editor)  Giselle  Robelin,  in  Rae-Edzo,  NWT. 


Editor’s  Message 


Giselle 


Robelin 


The  social  renewal  and  healing  movement, 
growing  ever  stronger  throughout 
Aboriginal  communities,  is  re-establishing 
the  importance  and  relevance  of  Aboriginal  tradi- 
tions and  culture  that  have  been  for  generations 
the  subject  of  contempt  and  rancour  by  a domi- 
nant culture.  It  is  also  dismantling  the  distorted 
perceptions  of  the  history,  identity,  potential  and 
realities  of  Aboriginal  people. 

Understanding  what  myths  are, 
what  they  do,  where  they  can 
be  found,  and  how  they  can  be 
dismantled  is  essential  to  heal- 
ing the  individual  and  collective 
psyche  of  Aboriginal  people. 
This  is  core  healing  work. 

These  new  reactions  are  positive  not  only  for 
Aboriginal  people,  but  also  for  Canadians.  The 
efforts  to  cultivate  a pseudo-image  of  Aboriginal 
people  and  their  experience  seem  unrelenting  at 
times,  but  as  a recent  articles  in  the  National  Post 
on  residential  schools  shows,  they  are  now  seen, 
both  by  informed  Canadians  and  Aboriginal  peo- 
ple, as  an  opportunity  to  challenge  and  educate. 
The  United  Church  (www.uccan.org),  as  well  as 
the  AHF  responses  are  good  examples  of  the  will 
not  to  let  misinformation  create  further  rifts 
between  Aboriginals  and  the  Canadian  public. 
Those  are  the  positive  steps  that  will  lead  more 
directly  and  speedily  towards  healing  and  reconcil- 
iation. 

Deepening  cracks,  then,  are  clearly  showing  in  the 
monumental  myths,  prejudices,  and  stereotypes 
which  for  so  long  have  kept  the  self-esteem  of 
entire  Aboriginal  communities  at  ground  level. 
The  recovery  process  is  gaining  momentum;  it  has 
taken  a long  time  to  come  to  this  point.  Just  as  the 
abuses  of  the  past  are  now  seen  in  a clearer  light,  it  is 
also  possible  to  envisage  that  these  social  construc- 
tions will  in  a few  decades  be  clearly  acknowledged 
and  admitted  as  a form  of  social  abuse. 

Celebrating  and  encouraging  the  courageous 
advances  towards  healing  and  reconciliation  is 
Healing  Words’  mandate.  When  a people  begin  to 
shatter  negative  myths,  this  is  something  impor- 
tant to  celebrate  and  encourage.  As  difficult  and 
courageous  as  this  challenge  is,  it  is  a “liberating 
experience.”  Aboriginal  people  have  many  positive 
myths  about  themselves  and  their  culture.  A posi- 
tive myth  is  like  a well-loved  reflection  in  a good 


mirror.  The  time  has  come  for  Aboriginal  people 
to  hold  that  mirror  to  each  other. 

A single  issue  of  Healing  Words  cannot  possibly 
hope  to  explore  or  explode  the  complexity  and 
scope  of  such  a topic.  A hundred  newsletters 
would  surely  not  be  enough.  But  understanding 
what  myths  are,  what  they  do,  where  they  can  be 
found,  and  how  they  can  be  dismantled  is  essen- 
tial to  healing  the  individual  and  collective  psyche 
of  Aboriginal  people.  This  is  core  healing  work. 

So,  as  a start  and  as  a means  to  encourage  your 
own  exploration,  we  propose  in  this  issue  to  look 
briefly  at  the  source,  the  evolution,  and  the  dis- 
semination of  myths  and  stereotypes,  as  they  are 
applied  to  Aboriginal  people.  We  hope  that  the 
article  Myths  and  Facts  about  Alcohol 
Consumption  in  Aboriginal  Communities  will 
lead  to  changing  some  ingrained  assumptions  and 
to  further  questioning. 

We  felt  that  the  subject  was  important  and  rele- 
vant to  healing,  as  the  public  acceptance  of  myths 
has  at  least  two  major  impacts:  on  Aboriginal  peo- 
ple’s will  to  heal  and  on  Canadians’  willingness  to 
reflect  on  their  own  relationship  with  alcohol  and 
other  substances.  The  point  of  this  article  is  not  to 
place  non-aboriginal  Canadian  drinking  habits  in  a 
comparative  bad  light.  It  is  to  offer  a different  per- 
spective on  the  subject  as  well  as  alternative  conclu- 
sions about  Aboriginal  drinking  habits. 

Holding  up  a different  mirror, 
seeing  a good  image 

Sharing  successes,  acknowledging  positive  images, 
and  rejecting  stereotypes  can  only  accelerate  this 
healing  process.  There  is  no  need  to  make  any- 
thing up;  it  is  all  there  -courage,  endurance,  gen- 
erosity, excellence,  wisdom,  spirituality,  beauty, 
compassion,  humour,  hospitality,  creativity, 
knowledge,  expertise,  laughter.  We  hope  that  you 
will  see  yourselves  in  the  mirror  of  this  issue,  in  a 
good  way.  —GR. 

Aboriginal  people  everywhere  are  remembering  to 
look  at  the  world  and  themselves  with  the  tmth-seek- 
ing  eyes  of  the  Eagle,  to  embrace  life  challenges  with 
the  strength  of  the  Bear,  and  confront  hardships  and 
problems  like  the  buffalo,  who  unlike  other  animals 
will  not  turn  downwind  in  a storm,  but  faces  it  head  on. 

— Message  from  Johnny  Dayrider,  Elder,  to  Youths 
attending  AHF  Conference,  March  2001 • 
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Danet’e: 


Welcome  to  the  Spring  2001  issue  of 
Healing  Words  -the  seventh  edition  of  the 
Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  newslet- 
ter. I hope  you  find  this  material  helpful 
and  encouraging. 


Healing  Words  is  a unique  publication.  It 
belongs  to  the  survivors  of  residential 
schools,  their  descendants  and  communi- 
ties. In  the  pages  that  follow,  you  will 
read  the  words  of  residential  school  sur- 
vivors, in  the  form  of  letters,  stories,  and 
poems. 


Many  have  shared  with  us  their  pain  and 
suffering,  as  well  as  their  anger.  We  also  receive  mes- 
sages that  inspire  and  challenge.  Healing  Words  is  a 
place  to  share  the  feelings  and  ideas  that  are  of 
importance  to  Aboriginal  people  involved  in  the 
work  of  healing  and  reconciliation. 


We  have  a large  and  growing  community 
of  readers.  Over  time  the  newsletter  has 
evolved,  as  I’m  certain  it  will  evolve  in  the 
months  ahead.  If  the  needs  of  Aboriginal 
communities  change,  Healing  Words  will 
change  too.  I look  forward  to  the  oppor- 
tunities ahead. 


There  is  a great  deal  of  difficult  work  to 
be  done.  The  Aboriginal  Healing 
Foundation  acknowledges  the  courage 
and  strength  of  people  in  the  communi- 
ties. Nothing  is  harder  than  beginning  the 
healing  process.  At  first  there  is  much 
resistance  and  anger.  Even  the  strongest 
people  become  discouraged  and  consider 
quitting.  Only  the  thought  of  their  children’s 
future,  and  the  future  of  their  community,  can  give 
them  the  strength  to  continue.  They  draw  this 
strength  from  traditions,  teachings,  and  people. 


I know  that  there  is  a great  need  at  this  time  for  sharing  of  stories 
and  successes  -and  difficulties  too.  In  my  visits  to  communities,  I 
have  heard  many  times  that  the  Foundation  must  help  commu- 
nities by  bringing  together  and  sharing  the  work  of  Aboriginal 
people  across  Canada.  Healing  Words  therefore  plays  an  important 
role  in  promoting  the  strengths  of  Aboriginal  communities. 

Future  issues  will  continue  to  feature  healing  projects.  We  will  do 
our  best  to  encourage  and  support  survivors  and  their  descen- 
dants, by  presenting  articles  and  resources  on  a variety  of  topics. 
Most  important,  Healing  Words  will  continue  to  be  your  place  to 
gather,  share,  and  support  one  another. 


Just  as  there  is  resistance  in  Aboriginal  communities,  there  is 
resistance  to  healing  and  reconciliation  in  Canadian  society. 
Recently,  a few  people  in  the  Canadian  media  have  suggested  that 
the  residential  school  legacy  is  a myth.  There  is  denial  of  the 
assimilationist  intentions  of  the  residential  school  system. 
Aboriginal  people,  in  particular  those  who  attended  residential 
school,  are  not  generally  supported  by  the  media.  Healing  Words 
will  address  these  and  other  related  matters  by  sharing  Aboriginal 
experiences  and  perspectives  with  Canadians  in  a way  other  news- 
papers do  not. 

I invite  you  to  participate  in  this  work  by  writing  to  us. 


Masi. 


Year  2000  Regional  Gathering  Summary  Report 

Please  go  to  page  28 
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Right:  At  the  Iqaluit  Regional 
Gathering,  Air  Cadet  Hall, 
September  28,  2000. 

In  this  issue  of  Healing  Words, 
we  include  a summary  report 
of  the  Year  2000  Aboriginal 
Healing  Foundation  Regional 
Gatherings.  These  Gatherings 
took  place  in  Iqaluit,  Win- 
nipeg, Vancouver,  Ottawa  and 
Moncton.  In  January,  2001 
Regional  Gatherings  were  also 
held  in  Yellowknife  and 
Whitehorse.  See  page  28  for 
the  Summary  Report.* 


instrument  for  honouring  the  Foundation’s 
commitments  to  survivors,  their  descendants, 
and  their  communities.  It  is  one  of  the  means 
by  which  we  demonstrate  our  respect  for  the 
agreements  the  Foundation  has  signed.  It  is 
also  a vehicle  for  supporting  the  mission, 
vision  and  objectives  of  the  Aboriginal 
Healing  Foundation  as  well  as  the  goals  of 
the  Foundation’s  Communications  Strategy. 
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In  the  mid-1980s,  Willie  Abrahams  discovered 
a unique  way  to  undertake  his  healing  journey 
-by  cycling  the  streets  of  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia.  He  saved  some  money  working  as  a 
dishwasher  and  bought  a bike,  and  he  has  been 
riding  ever  since.  “It  was  a great  way  to  see  the 
city,”  he  says.  Among  other  things,  cycling  helped 
him  overcome  alcoholism. 

Willie  Abrahams  is  a survivor  of  St.  Michael’s 
Indian  Residential  School  in  Alert  Bay  (Vancouver 
Island),  which  he  attended  from  1950  to  1957.  “I 
was  10  when  I went  in  and  16  when  I came  out.” 
Not  long  ago  he  returned  to  the  former  school,  as 
part  of  his  healing.  “The  building  is  still  there.  I 
hadn’t  been  there  in  years,  but  I went  to  see  it.  I 
don’t  care  what  they  do  with  it  now.” 

Willie  Abraham’s  1998  bicycle  tour,  undertaken 
with  four  other  riders,  was  called  “Honour  Our 
Tears.”  He  cycled  from  Prince  Rupert  to 
Nanaimo,  via  the  Fraser  Canyon,  a route  of  rough- 
ly 1500  kilometres.  For  those  who  don’t  know,  it’s 
an  arduous  trek  through  mountains  and  intermit- 
tent patches  of  driving  rain.  A remarkable  accom- 


Along  the  way,  Willie  plans  to  perform  traditional 
dances  of  the  Haida  Gwaii.  “The  first  dance,  the 
Wild  Man  Dance,  represents  what  I suffered  at 
residential  school.  The  second,  the  Eagle  Dance, 
represents  my  healing  journey.”  He  is  asking  for 
permission  to  take  with  him  2 Haida  Gwaii 
masks. 

Willie,  who  cycles  20  kilometres  every  day,  will 
begin  his  latest  cycling  journey  in  early  June, 
returning  to  B.C.  in  early  September.  At  present, 
the  local  community  is  helping  him  to  raise  the 
money  he’ll  need  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  trip. 

How  much  he’ll  need  depends  on  the  nature  of  his 
plans.  “The  committee  suggested  I get  a vehicle  to 
drive  out  to  Halifax.  I think  I can  do  the  trip  by 
myself  for  $6,000.  I’ll  need  about  25  [thousand]  if 
I bring  others.” 

As  for  the  attention  of  the  Canadian  media,  Willie 
is  glad  to  have  any  support.  His  interest  is  in  meet- 
ing with  other  Aboriginal  people  and  sharing  his 
message  with  other  survivors.  “I’m  planning  to 
participate  in  workshops  and  healing  circles,  and 


The  whole  concept  is  to 
cycle  through  Canada 
and  let  other  survivors 
know  I’m  okay  -to  let 
them  know  how  I start- 
ed my  healing  journey.  I 
want  survivors  to  have 
hope. 

-Willie  Abrahams 


to  talk  to  Elders.  I’ll  be  visiting  the  communities 
as  I travel.”  The  focus  of  this  trip,  he  says,  is  heal- 
ing. “I  want  survivors  to  have  hope.”* 


the  healing  journey  of  Willie  Abrahams 


honour  our 


plishment  for  anyone,  the  journey  is  even  more 
impressive  when  one  considers  that  Willie  was  at 
the  time  57  years  old. 

He’s  remarkably  humble  speaking  of  the  trip.  “I’ve 
got  a 21 -speed  bike.  The  bikes  they’ve  got  now 
have  so  many  speeds  -that  makes  it  easier.  For  this 
trip  I’m  looking  at  getting  a 26-speed  bike,  if  I can 
get  the  money.” 

This  time  Willie  plans  to  undertake  a bicycle  jour- 
ney from  Halifax  to  Victoria,  a trip  he  expects  will 
take  3 months.  “I  can  average  100  kilometres  a 
day,  but  80  is  safer.”  And  if  he  has  time,  he  says  he 
will  paddle  up  to  Campbell  River  when  he  arrives 
in  Victoria. 

Forced  to  attend  residential  school,  where  he  was 
sexually  abused,  Willie  is  not  the  first  person  to 
use  a physical  journey  as  a means  to  address  the 
effects  of  the  residential  school  system.  Others 
have  brought  attention  to  the  legacy  of  residential 
schools  by  walking  across  parts,  and  even  all,  of 
Canada,  alone  or  in  groups.  As  Willie  said  at  the 
time  of  his  1998  ride,  “the  general  public  has  only 
a vague  idea  of  the  effect  residential  schools  had.” 

The  purpose  of  this  latest  journey  is  simple  and 
straightforward.  “The  whole  concept  is  to  cycle 
through  Canada  and  let  other  survivors  know  I’m 
okay  -to  let  them  know  how  I started  my  healing 
journey.” 


Above,  left:  St.  Michael’s  Indian  Residential  School,  Alert  Bay:  above,  right:  students  at  St.Michael’s 


St  Michael’s  Indian  Residential  School:  some  facts 


•Built  in  1929 
•Closed  in  1975 

•This  building  now  houses  the  Nimpkish 
Band  Council  and  the  Alert  Bay  outlet  of 
North  Island  College 
•Prior  to  the  construction  of  "St.  Mike’s" 
(designed  for  a capacity  of  200  students), 
children  had  been  accommodated  in  two 
separate  buildings.  In  addition  to  regular 
academic  subjects,  the  curriculum  includ- 
ed carpentry,  boat  building,  and  farming. 
During  the  1950s,  the  school  was  virtually 
self-sufficient,  with  its  own  farm,  herd  of 
cattle,  and  water  and  electric  plant. 


•The  building  was  turned  over  to  the 
Nimpkish  Band  in  1973 

(NOTE:  Another  school,  Alert  Bay  Indian 
Day  School,  was  built  in  1900.  Mrs. 
Paterson  Hall,  the  Reverend  Hall's  wife, 
was  its  first  teacher.  During  the  Potlatch 
Trials  of  1922,  the  building  was  temporar- 
ily co-opted  as  a lock-up  for  Kwakwaka'- 
wakw  Elders  accused  of  participating  in 
the  Village  Island  Potlatch.  The  Day 
School  was  closed  in  1947.  In  1948,  the 
school  was  renovated  and  subsequently  re- 
opened as  a Council  Hall. 


• Sources:  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  records  and  http://unvw.schoolnet.ca/aboriginal/umistal/alrtor-e.html 
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f e aitiw  re  d project 

The  Ma  Mawi  Wi  Chi  Itata  Centre  (Ma  Mawi)  has  been  operating  for  the  past  14  years.  Ma  Mawi  was 
established  in  September,  1 984  as  a non-mandated  support  to  Aboriginal  children  and  families  within  the 
city  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada.  It  was  the  first  organization  of  its  type  in  Canada,  designed  to  pro- 
vide culturally-based,  community  appropriate,  developmental  child  and  family  services.  The  Centre 
stands  as  a model  for  supporting  families  by  following  the  values,  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  cultural  and 
traditional  community  and  blending  these  with  conventional  social  work  practice  in  modern  society. 


Ma  Mawi  Wi  Chi  Itata  Centre  Inc. 

We  all  work  together  to  help  one  another 

The  Centre  was  formed  in  response  to  the  recog- 
nition that  mainstream  systems  and  services  were, 
more  often  than  not,  non-responsive  and  punitive 
to  Aboriginal  families.  Unwittingly,  these  systems 
tended  to  aid  in  family  breakdown  and  often 
resulted  in  a deterioration  of  our  values,  norms 
and  capacity  to  care  for  ourselves.  Ma  Mawi  recog- 
nised those  strengths  and  natural  abilities  of  self 
care  in  Aboriginal  communities  and  therefore 
committed  to  providing  services  that  would  sup- 
port these  strengths. 

The  name  “Ma  Mawi  Wi  Chi  Itata”  translated 
from  Ojibway  means  “we  all  work  together  to  help 
one  another.”  This  statement  implies  that  all  indi- 
viduals within  the  community  have  a role  to  play 
in  supporting  each  others’  needs,  and  to  help  the 
community  to  grow.  Ma  Mawi  is  committed  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  entire  com- 
munity, which  has  the  responsibility  to  support 
and  nurture  the  future  generations. 

In  our  current  society,  growing  reliance  is  often 
placed  on  the  professional  service  system.  Ma 
Mawi  is  actively  seeking  opportunities  to  reverse 
this  situation,  to  enhance  the  role  of  the  commu- 
nity in  supporting  itself.  One  primary  method  to 
achieve  this  is  to  build  on,  and  support,  the 
strengths  that  exist  in  community  members,  pro- 
viding them  with  the  opportunity  to  take  greater 
responsibility  for  the  collective  well  being. 

We  offer  a diverse  range  of  culturally-appropriate 
and  culture-based  services  and  programs,  organ- 
ized into:  a Family  Support  Program;  a Nicikwe 
(Homemaker)  Program;  a Provincial  Correctional 
Support  Program;  Ozosunom  (Foster  Care) 
Program;  an  HIV/AIDS  Program;  an  After  Hours 
Program;  a Youth  Support  Program;  a Family 
Violence  Community-based  Program;  and  a 
Family  Violence  Stony  Mountain  Project. 

Since  1984,  the  Aboriginal  community  has  grown 
and  changed  significantly.  In  keeping  with  those 
changes,  Ma  Mawi  recognises  the  need  to  evolve 
service  delivery.  Ma  Mawi  continues  to  recognise 
and  celebrate  the  importance  of  the  child,  family 
and  community.  Ma  Mawi  remains  committed  to 
facilitating  the  development  of  the  Aboriginal 
community  through  creating  opportunities  to 
learn  from  one  another,  collectively  addressing 
local  issues  and  building  community  capacity  as  a 
way  to  support  each  other. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  Ma  Mawi  has  made  a con- 
certed effort  to  re-engage  the  community  in  the  care 


of  our  children.  Direct  actions  include  a restructur- 
ing of  the  organization  to  locate  directly  within  sev- 
eral city  neighbourhoods;  additional  partnerships 
with  neighbourhood-based  service  agencies;  develop- 
ment of  opportunities  to  build  community  capacity, 
and  an  examination  of  options  to  stimulate  volun- 
teer activities  in  support  of  families. 

Within  urban  centres  such  as 
Winnipeg,  the  Aboriginal  community’s 
responsibilities  for  the  care  and  sup- 
port of  its  families  has  been  eroded  to 
a point  where  concerted  effort  is  now 
required  to  rebuild  capacity  and  skills. 

This  emphasis  is  based  on  the  recognition  that  the 
Aboriginal  community  in  Winnipeg  has  many 
strengths  and  experiences.  What  is  ofien  lacking  is  the 
means  to  organize  and  utilize  these  strengths  in  a 
consistent  manner.  We  believe  that  it  is  idtimately 
important  to  strive  to  facilitate  development  of  the 
community,  and  to  serve  as  a vehicle  to  support  this 
development.  We  must  create  and  maintain  opportu- 
nities for  healing  and  growth  at  all  levels  —the  indi- 
vidual, the  family  and  the  community. 

Today,  in  our  community 

•There  are  approximately  5,280  children  in 
care  in  the  Province. 

•Of  the  5,280  children  in  care  in  Manitoba, 
approximately  75%  are  Aboriginal. 

•Research  has  predicted  that  the  number  of 
children  in  care  in  Manitoba  will  increase 
by  500  next  year. 

•Manitoba  has  the  highest  number  of  chil- 
dren in  care  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

•The  Status  Quo  is  not  working!  We  believe 
it  is  imperative  to  get  our  direction  from 
families  with  experience. 

Overview:  The  current  situation  as  a legacy  of 
residential  schools 

Over  the  course  of  the  past  twenty  years,  and  on  a 
growing  inter-generational  basis,  the  lives  of 
Aboriginal  peoples  continue  to  be  affected  by  the 
aftermath  of  the  residential  school  system.  While 
the  physical  reality  of  residential  schools  no  longer 
exists,  their  legacy  has  been  largely  transferred  to 
the  child  welfare  system. 

Much  of  the  system  was  designed  and  operates  to 


protect  children,  which  can  be  a necessary  and 
valuable  response  to  current  situations.  In  reality, 
it  operates  with  many  elements  that  are  frighten- 
ingly similar  to  those  of  the  past: 

•Aboriginal  children  are  removed  from  their 
homes,  families  and  communities  to  pro- 
tect’ them  and  provide  them  with  opportu- 
nities for  a ‘better’  form  of  life; 

•Family  and  community  involvement  and 
decisions  regarding  removal  are  minimally 
respected,  as  their  capacity  to  decide  what  is 
best  for  the  child  is  viewed  as  being  of  little 
consequence; 

•Removing  the  child  from  family  and  com- 
munity is  seen  as  the  expedient  way  of 
bringing  about  change,  rather  than  working 
to  build  the  capacity  of  the  parents  and 
child  within  a nurturing  community  set- 
ting; and, 

•The  current  child  protection  system  is  large- 
ly adversarial  in  nature  and  reduces  oppor- 
tunities to  maintain  and  support  families. 

As  a result,  the  focus  of  much  current  child  pro- 
tection effort  ends  in  the  removal  of  the  child 
from  his/her  natural  home,  and  serves  as  a penal- 
ty to  the  child.  As  children  are  removed  from  the 
care  of  their  natural  parents,  family  bonds  are  bro- 
ken and  parenting  skills  are  lost.  As  children  in 
care  are  abused,  and  parents  believe  themselves 
powerless  to  stop  this  abuse,  a sense  of  failure  and 
hopelessness  is  created.  A further  generational 
consequence  of  residential  schools  is  therefore 
maintained. 

At  issue  is  the  fact  that,  within  urban  centres  such 
as  Winnipeg,  the  Aboriginal  community’s  respon- 
sibilities for  the  care  and  support  of  its  families  has 
been  eroded  to  a point  where  concerted  effort  is 
now  required  to  rebuild  capacity  and  skills.  These 
individual  do  not  normally  operate  within  neigh- 
bourhoods, do  not  contribute  to  the  local  resource 
base,  and  do  not  acknowledge  the  existing  skills 
and  capacity  of  neighbourhoods  and  residents. 

Requirements  for  Change 

In  order  to  bring  about  changes  that  can  have  a 
meaningful  and  positive  impact  on  the  children 
being  served,  the  environment  under  which  the 
current  system  operates  must  be  acknowledged 
and  adjusted.  The  current  system  does  not  tend  to 
acknowledge  that  there  are  limited  employment 
prospects  for  parents,  which  directly  impacts  on 
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the  family’s  capacity  to  cope.  There  is  a significant 
level  of  over-professionalization.  Families  are  often 
subject  to  so  much  interference  in  their  lives  that, 
as  a result  of  a growing  dependency,  they  auto- 
matically turn  to  the  “system”  to  respond,  rather 
than  turning  to  community  people  instead. 

The  child  and  family  ‘system’  needs  to  closely 
reflect  the  situations  of  families  and  work  to 
become  more  accessible,  supportive  and  focused 
on  the  needs  of  families.  Targeting  of  effort  should 
not  focus  on  ‘correction  of  the  problem,’  but 
rather  upon  the  elimination  of  the  conditions  that 
work  against  the  care  of  the  child,  including  the 
need  for  recognition  and  addressing  of  the  inter- 
generational  effects  of  residential  schools.  Change 
should  emphasize  work  to  build  capacity  within 
families  and  the  community  to  care  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

Involvement  of  the  Aboriginal  community  in  the 
process  to  bring  about  change  requires  formal 
ownership  of  the  situation  and  the  means  available 
to  resolve  it.  This  point  is  reinforced  in  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Final  Report. . . of  the 
Manitoba  Round  Table  on  Environment  and 
Economy  Urban  Aboriginal  Strategy  (public  consul- 
tation process)  of  1998,  which  recommends 

Trusting  the  Aboriginal  community  and  providing 
support  to  facilitate  goals  that  strengthen  and 
empower  individuals  and  families  to  take  greater 
control  over  their  own  destinies.  To  demonstrate  this 
trust,  government  must  appropriately  provide 
resources  and  facilitate  the  transfer  of  control  over 
programming  and  services  delivery  (page  26). 

The  principles  under  which  change  is  proposed 
have  been  echoed  on  several  occasions,  by  numer- 
ous sources.  They  represent  a common  sense 
approach  to  strengthening  families  and  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  live,  to  retain  responsibility 
for  the  care  and  nurturing  of  Aboriginal  children. 

The  foundation  of  more  appropriate  approaches 
to  programming  needs  to  be  built  on  the  belief 
that  parents  need  to  be  supported,  not  penalized; 
approaches  need  to  build  networks  with  the  com- 
munities to  ensure  that  support  is  focused  on 
community  members  helping  each  other. 
Consistent  with  the  directions  proposed  by  the 
Province  of  Manitoba,  within  its  New  Directions 
initiatives,  these  principles  emphasize  the  return 
of  capacity  of  the  community  to  care  for  its  mem- 
bers, through  neighbourhood  networks,  skills 
sharing  and  coordinating  neighbourhood 
resources. 

Efforts  to  this  end  must  acknowledge  that 

•A  focus  on  the  neighbourhood  implies  the 
hiring  of  people  from  local  neighbour- 
hoods, giving  them  training,  support  and 
good  supervision; 

•Capacity  building  requires  a transfer  of 
skills  that  can  be  matched  with  local  experi- 
ence and  commitment  to  the  care  of  the 
child. 

Opportunities  for  Change 

In  order  to  accomplish  a community-centred 
healing  strategy,  an  emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
increasing  the  capacity  of  the  broader  community 


to  care  for  its  members.  To  facilitate  increased 
capacity  within  the  community,  its  members  must 
have  access  to  opportunities  to  participate  and  to 
increase  their  skills  and  expertise. 

From  our  organization’s  perspective,  these  efforts 
should  also  equip  community  members  to  enable 
ownership  of  the  well-being  of  children  and  fami- 
lies. As  part  of  this,  Ma  Mawi  has  actively  sup- 
ported the  involvement  of  the  community  in 
identifying  issues  and  opportunities,  setting  direc- 
tions, and  participating  in  different  approaches  for 
the  provision  of  family  support. 

Our  efforts  are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
increased  community  capacity  results  from  a 
number  of  factors,  working  collectively: 

•The  provision  of  opportunities  for  commu- 
nity members  to  become  involved,  to  learn 
from  and  support  each  other,  builds  confi- 
dence and  is  the  initial  step  in  capacity 
building. 

•The  acknowledgement  of  a collective 
responsibility  towards  the  community, 
through  actions  that  promote  ownership  of 
the  situation  and  methods  to  address  it, 
thereby  building  recognition  that  everyone 
has  a role  to  play;  and, 

•The  continual  reinforcement  of  the 
strengths  that  exist  within  the  Aboriginal 
community,  by  seeking  and  using  input  and 
advice,  and  by  calling  upon  community 
members  to  take  an  increasing  role  in  sup- 
porting children  and  families,  so  that  their 
capacity  to  act  as  a community  to  affect 
change  is  increased. 

Many  plans  have  been  established  and  partner- 
ships developed.  There  is  also  recognition  that 

•child  and  family  services,  parenting  practices 
and  issues,  child  protection  and  the  current 
situation  facing  many  families  is  a direct 
impact  of  the  residential  school  system; 

•while  a wealth  of  information  may  be  avail- 
able to  provide  knowledge  and  techniques 
to  address  these  issues,  this  information  is 
scattered  or  not  in  the  form  that  is  accessi- 
ble or  readily  transferable; 

•‘professionals’  in  the  human  service  field 
need  to  have  the  best  available  information 
and  techniques  to  assist  the  community  in 
addressing  complex  issues; 

•the  community  (through  its  broad  mem- 
bership) is  in  the  best  position  to  affect  real 
change; 

•the  community  membership  requires  skill 
development  and  a transfer  of  knowledge  to 
enable  it  to  begin  to  address  its  issues,  sup- 
port its  families,  and  to  achieve  its  capacity; 

•the  ‘professional’  community  can  support 
and  assist  through  guidance  and  technical 
expertise;  and, 

•the  more  individuals  that  are  involved  in 
dealing  with  resolutions,  the  fewer  there 
will  be  engaged  in  the  problems. 


As  a result,  Ma  Mawi  Wi  Chi  Itata  Centre  is  pro- 
posing to  take  a leadership  role  in  Winnipeg,  in 
support  of  the  capacity  building  of  the  communi- 
ty to  heal  and  support  itself.  To  this  end,  it 
requests  assistance  in  addressing  these  issues  and 
building  a community-centered  support  mecha- 
nism that  greatly  expands  the  limited  efforts  of 
professionals  and  the  systems. 

The  overall  intent  of  our  project 
is  to  strengthen  the  ability  of 
community  members  to  identify 
risk  factors  early,  to  support  chil- 
dren and  families  in  dealing  with 
or  containing  the  impact  of  the 
risk  factors,  and  to  build  on  and 
celebrate  their  resilience  and 
ability  to  thrive  even  in  their  chal- 
lenging circumstances. 

Building  a caring  community 

As  is  outlined  in  numerous  books  and  reports 
written  on  the  effects  of  the  residential  school  era, 
many  Aboriginal  people  living  in  poverty-stricken 
rural  and  urban  areas  are  under  severe  stress  at  the 
present  time.  The  aftermath  of  this  era  has  exact- 
ed a tremendous  toll  in  human  suffering  and  a 
litany  of  social  problems  including  high  suicide 
rates,  substance  abuse  and  dependency,  crime  and 
violence,  gangs,  unsafe  sex  practices,  single  par- 
enthood and  teen  pregnancies,  homelessness,  and 
child  abuse  and  neglect.  Unfortunately,  the 
bureaucratic  child  and  family  services  system 
often  has  been  a part  of  the  problem  rather  than 
part  of  the  solution,  as  evidenced  by  deteriorating 
communities  and  the  disproportionately  high 
number  of  Aboriginal  children  in  care. 

The  overall  intent  of  our  project  is  to  strengthen 
the  ability  of  community  members  to  identify  risk 
factors  early,  to  support  children  and  families  in 
dealing  with  or  containing  the  impact  of  the  risk 
factors,  and  to  build  on  and  celebrate  their 
resilience  and  ability  to  thrive  even  in  their  chal- 
lenging circumstances.  The  project  will  serve 
Aboriginal  individuals,  families  and  children 
residing  in  4 inner-city  neighbourhoods  identified 
as  exhibiting  characteristics  of  extreme  need,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  children  and  families. 
These  families  are  most  often  represented  by 
Aboriginal  single  parent  arrangements,  extended 
families  or  foster  parent  relationships. 

At  the  community  level,  the  Community  Care 
Model  provides  a vehicle  to  identify  community 
issues  and  engage  all  partners  and  stakeholders  in 
designing  solutions. 

The  Community  Care  Model  fosters  various 
mechanisms  to  ensure  that  partner  agencies  and 
other  stakeholders  work  together  to  provide  for 
Aboriginal  children  and  families. 

The  model  has  developed  human  and  educational 
resources  that  address  the  intergenerational 
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* We  all  work  together  to  help  one  another 


effects  of  physical  and  sexual  abuse  at  residential 
schools.  The  development  of  individuals  and  the 
development  of  their  families  and  community  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  strengthening  of  families  and 
the  development  of  community  directly  con- 
tributes to  the  healing  and  development  of  indi- 
viduals. The  healing  approach  is  informed  by  the 
spiritual,  emotional,  mental  and  physical  aspects 
of  the  healing  process. 

The  concepts  presented  in  the  Community  Care 
Model  are  a direct  result  of  consultations  held  with 
community  stakeholders.  Neighbourhood  residents 
play  a role  in  devising  strategies  for  project  activities 
and  are  engaged  in  strategic  planning  sessions  for  the 
project’s  on-going  implementation.  Neighbourhood 
residents  own  the  improvement  process. 

Model-building 

Our  first  step  in  building  a Community  Care 
model  was  to  address  the  issue  of  capacity  build- 
ing and  skills  development,  to  assist  with  commu- 
nity healing  and  community-centered  child  and 
family  support.  The  following  operational  objec- 
tives and  related  tasks  are  presented  as  an  outline 
of  the  work  that  we  believe  must  be  undertaken. 

1-3  months 

To  assemble,  design  and  make  available  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  within  courses,  worshops  and  curricu- 
lum that  deal  with  family  healing  and  support. 

Within  this  objective,  tasks  to  be  undertaken 
include: 

•Contact  with  other  child  and  family  serving 
organisations  to  identify  and  obtain  infor- 
mation on  courses  and  workshops  material 
that  are  currently  available; 


•Review  of  available  materials  to  identify  and 
select  appropriate  content  and  methods  of 
using  materials  within  a community  setting; 

•Identification  of  training/information 
needs  that  remain  unmet; 

•Curriculum  and  workshop  development  to 
design  additional  training; 

•Reproduction  of  material  for  distribution 
and  use  within  future  training. 

3-6  months 

To  develop  skills  and  capacities  within  profession- 
al’ staff  to  train  families  and  community  volun- 
teers to  deliver  support  programming 

Tasks  to  be  carried  out  in  support  of  this  objective 
include: 

•Identification  of  the  current  skill  base  in 
terms  of  courses,  workshops  and  informa- 
tion presentation  (trainers  and  potential 
trainers); 

•Determination  of  gaps  in  information  and 
priority  skill  development  to  enable  a broad 
range  of  community-centered  support  to  be 
made  available; 

•Identification  of  additional  staff  from  sister 
agencies  who  wish  to  train; 

•Organisation  and  scheduling  of  training 
sessions; 

•Providing  follow-up  and  organising  initial 
community  training  and  delivery  sessions. 


6-12  Months 

To  increase  the  levels  of  skills  available  within  the 
community  to  conduct  sharing  circles,  parenting 
courses  and  workshops 

Tasks  to  be  undertaken  include: 

•Identification  of  courses/workshops  and 
support  programming  (holding  sharing  cir- 
cles, etc...)  that  are  appropriate  for  presen- 
tation through  community  helpers  and 
volunteers; 

•Curriculum  and  training  content  design 
and  scheduling; 

•Conducting  courses  and  training  sessions; 

•Providing  follow-up  and  support  to  those 
taking  training. 

6-12  Months 

To  engage  a broader  segment  of  the  community  in 
supporting  families  and  healing  measures  through 
the  use  of  skilled  and  committed  volunteers; 

Within  this  objective,  the  key  tasks  to  be  under- 
taken include: 

•Soliciting  and  identifying  individuals  from 
neighbourhoods  willing  to  take  training  and 
conduct  sessions; 

•Promoting  the  use  of  community  residents 
as  helpers  and  family  supports; 

•Identifying,  to  supplement,  current  income 
levels. 


E.F.  Wilson 

from  White  Man 's  Burden  to  Radicalization  and  Resignation 


.S' 


E.F.  Wilson  was  deeply  committed  to 
Christianizing  and  educating  the  Indians.  Like 
most  educated  colonialists,  however  liberal,  his 
outlook  was  Christian  and  Eurocentric.  He  thought 
that  the  non-white  races  had  simply  got  left  behind 
and  that  eventually  they  would  have  to  join  the  his- 
torical trajectory  envisaged  by  “his”  civilization.  His 
mission  was  simply  to  minimize  the  pangs  of  their 
assimilation.  Gradually,  however,  the  experience  of 
natural  ways,  “the  wild  and  free  life”  as  he  called  it, 
worked  its  power  and  he  began  to  understand  the 
challenge  and  opportunity  presented  by  the  resistance, 
humanity,  and  wisdom  of  the  Indians.  His  insight  was 
not  shared  by  his  fellow  colonists.  The  military  sup- 
pression of  the  Indians’  defence  of  their  Western 
homelands  in  1885  (the  second  Riel  Rebellion)  con- 
firmed his  suspicion  that  his  own  people  and 
Government's  policies  were  misguided.  To  determine  how  to  respond 
he  undertook  detailed  research  into  “The  Indian  Problem,”  and  by 


1890  came  to  advocate  self-government  and  self- 
determination  for  Indians,  and  the  preservation  and 
study  of  their  languages  and  cultures.  He  recognized 
that  assimilation  and  cultural  genocide  were  wrong 
and  would  not  work.  But  also  and  unfortunately  his 
Government  and  Church  disagreed.  No  challenge  to 
their  authority  was  tolerated.  After  several  years  of  dis- 
agreement and  strained  relations  with  his  superior,  the 
second  Bishop  of  Algoma,  in  1892  Wilson  was  forced 
to  resign  as  Principal  of  the  Shingwauk  Schools. 
When  a new  Shingwauk  Hall  replaced  the  old  central 
building  in  1935,  a cairn  commemorating  Wilson 
was  built  from  some  of  the  stones  on  the  spot  his  res- 
idence. 

For  more  information  on  the  Shingwauk  Healing  Project: 
http:  / '/people,  auc.  on.  ca/shingwaukproject/indexintro.  html 
—or  contact  Donald  A.  Jackson:  jackson@auc.ca.  See  also  the  Aboriginal  Healing 
Foundation  website  ahf.ca  for  project  info. 
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Healing,  lletoiinlialion 


and  the 
Media 


English-language  Canadian  print  media  coverage 
of  Residential  Schools 

from  1 February  2001  to  February  28  2001 

- by  Wayne  K.  Spear 


Note  on  the  Study 

This  was  not  meant  to  be  a scientific  exercise.  A 
scientific  study  of  media  would  take  a larger  sam- 
ple -say,  a year’s  worth  of  clippings.  I have,  how- 
ever, read  the  print  coverage  of  residential  schools 
back  to  February  2000.  Although  I haven’t  listed  a 
year’s  worth  of  articles  (there  are  far  too  many  to 
list),  I have  drawn  observations  in  the  notes  that 
follow.  One  last  point  on  method.  I focus  on 
English-language  media  because  I’m  a reader  of 
English.  There  is  interesting  French-language  cov- 
erage of  residential  schools,  and  I hope  to  discuss 
it  in  a future  issue. 

Summary 

When  writing  of  residential  schools,  journalists 
focus  on  lawsuits.  The  possible  bankruptcy  of 
churches  and  the  costs  of  litigation  to  government 
are  top  concerns.  Some  of  the  articles  include  a 
brief  history  of  the  residential  school  system,  some 
do  not.  Church  and  government  officials  are 
quoted  more  often  than  survivors  of  the  schools. 
But  above  all  else  are  the  costs  of  litigation  and  a 
sense,  from  the  points  of  view  of  the  church  and 
government,  of  crisis. 

During  February  2001,  there  was  greater  than 
usual  interest  in  maters  of  healing  and  reconcilia- 
tion as  a result  of  the  APTN,  CBC,  and  Vision 
TV  special,  Residential  Schools:  Moving  Beyond 
Survival.  A study  restricted  in  its  focus  will  reflect 
the  momentary  focus  of  the  media,  and  so  I found 
more  articles  considering  the  historical  depth  and 
social  meaning  of  residential  schools  than  I sus- 
pect I otherwise  would.  Having  said  this,  a few 
results  of  this  brief  study  are  in  my  estimation 
reflective  of  general  trends  over  the  past  year. 


Columbia  print  media  contain  an  exceptional 
amount  of  hostility,  not  only  over  the  lawsuits  but 
on  the  matter  of  ‘race  relations’  also.  This  may  be 
a result  of  that  province’s  high-profile  and  contro- 
versial experiences  with  aboriginal  legal  affairs. 

The  adversarial  nature  of 
legal  confrontation,  which 
in  the  media  is  presented 
as  a crisis,  has  unfortunate 
potential.  Are  healing  of 
residential  school  survivors 
and  reconciliation  of 
Aboriginal  people  and 
Canadians  adequately 
considered  by  the  media? 

Has  there  been  an 
adequate  effort  to  put  the 
lawsuits  into  a meaningful 
historical  context? 

Conclusions 


The  National  Post,  which  in  February  published 
the  greatest  number  of  residential  school  articles, 
has  led  the  way.  Richard  Foot  and  Rick  Mofina 
both  write  for  the  National  Post  and  both  focus  on 
lawsuits  - in  particular  the  prospective  bankrupt- 
cy of  churches  and  the  cost  to  government  of  liti- 
gation. (Rick  Mofina,  by  the  way,  put  forward  a 
$ 10-billion  speculation  of  litigation  damages.) 

The  relative  weight  of  regional  focus  is  also  repre- 
sentative. Ontario  and  British  Columbia  generate 
the  greatest  amount  of  media  coverage  of  residen- 
tial schools,  followed  by  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan.  Ontario  coverage  follows  Ottawa’s 
response  to  the  residential  school  issue  (that  is,  the 
potential  costs  of  lawsuits  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment), and  in  British  Columbia  litigation  is 
bound  up  with  local  political  and  legal  issues:  land 
claims,  treaty  negotiations,  and  the  recent  BC 
Supreme  Court  residential  school  rulings,  for 
examples.  I’ve  found  over  the  year  that  British 


Healing  and  reconciliation  are  not  prominent 
media  concerns.  A quarter  of  the  articles  pub- 
lished in  February  2001  consider  healing,  three- 
quarters  do  not.  Focus  on  litigation  poses  the 
church  and  state  in  a defensive  position  and  shifts 
attention  from  the  broader  social  upheavals 
brought  about  in  Canada  by  the  residential  school 
system.  Examinations  of  the  history  addressed  by 
the  lawsuits  -of  the  residential  school  system 
itself-  tend  to  have  the  opposite  effect.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  prospect  of  church  bank- 
ruptcy is  a matter  of  concern  to  Canadians.  But 
the  interest  of  the  churches  is,  by  their  own 
acknowledgement,  healing  and  reconciliation.  It  is 
perhaps  indicative  of  Canadian  media  bias  that 
people  who  understand  the  residential  school  sys- 
tem -survivors,  historians,  and  healing  workers- 
are  quoted  far  less  often  than  are  lawyers  and  gov- 
ernment and  church  spokespersons.  The 
Canadian  media,  in  short,  see  the  “residential 
school  problem”  as  principally  a financial  problem 


of  the  church  and  government,  rather  than  as  a 
problem  of  Aboriginal  people  and  Canadians. 

The  residential  school  story  is  told,  in  many 
instances,  as  a tale  of  contemporary  confrontation 
and  crisis.  Lawsuits,  although  significant,  need  to 
be  placed  into  context.  Consider:  according  to  a 
study  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  Northern  Development,  roughly 
107,000  attendees  of  Indian  residential  schools 
were  alive  in  1991.  Today  about  7,000,  or  7 per- 
cent of  that  number,  are  involved  in  a lawsuit. 
Even  accounting  for  deaths  in  the  past  10  years, 
the  point  remains  that  many  survivors  are  mar- 
ginalized by  the  focus  on  litigation.  Theirs  is 
another  story. 

Many  today  seek  healing.  When  the  lawsuits  have 
been  settled  one  way  or  another,  and  the  crisis  of 
the  church  is  no  longer  a story,  will  there  even  be 
a residential  school  “issue”  in  the  Canadian  media? 

See  next  page  for  the  full  list  of  media  articles... 


Quantitative  Summary 


■Total  number  of  English-language  Canadian  (i  e. 
rton-atooriginal>  print  media  residenhai  school  articles 
considered  in  this  siudy:  3§. 

♦Tolal  number  of  pages  cl  English -language 

Canadian  prim  madia  clippings  dealing  with  aboriginal 
people,  for  the  month  ol  February,  2001:  £.405. 

♦Tolal  number  oF  pages  ol  English-language 

Canadian  media  clippings  dealing  wifi  residential 
schools.  lor  the  month  oF  February,  2001 ; 42 
■Percentage  of  meda  Clippings  pages  dealing  wilfi 
residential  school  in  February  M01;  1,71% 
‘Dominant  topics:  huniing/tishing  rlghis,  wasie  and 
Iracd  in  abode  nal  management  of  governmenl  funds, 
land  claims,  Gerbiera  decision,  suicide, 'drug  abuse. 
♦Number  ol  abides  concerning  residential  schools,  by 
region  where  publication  originates:  Ontaho  {14).  BC 
(10)  Alberta  (4),  Saskatchewan  (3),  Nova  Scotia  (2V. 
Manitoba  (1),  Yukon  (1),  PEI  (1),  Nunavuti'NWT/New 
Brunswick/  Newfoundland  (01, 

■Focus  of  residential  school -related  articles 
considered  in  this  study:  lawsuits  (64%},  Irauma 
OKperiarced  by/'need  for  sheafing  o!  survivors  (26%  - 
includes  £ articles  on  the  CBCfAPTbLVision  TV 
program),  olher  (11%  - sunmror  groups,  workshops, 
letters  fo  editor) 

■Number  ol  articles  openly  disclosing  supporl  for 
survivors  d nesideniiai  school:  13  (36%). 

■Number  of  articles  openly  disclosing  opposition  lo 
survivors  of  residential  schools  andfor  lawsuits:  3 
fS%). 

♦Gneatesl  amount  ol  coverage  of  residential  schools 
in  this  sample,  by  number  of  articles  published: 
National  Post  (4).  Times  Colonist  (4),  Kamloops  Daily 
News  (3>,  Edmonton  Journal,  Chronicle  Journal 
Globe  S Meii,  Calgary  Herald,  leader  Ftosl  (2) 
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continued  from  previous  page 

The  articles 

Star  Phoenix.  Saskatoon,  SK.  Feb  1.  C-12.  CP.  “Feds 
float  fund  for  Native  suits:  $2-billion  proposed  to  cover 
residential  school  cases.”  Litigation,  church  bankruptcy, 
and  proposed  government  fund  to  help  churches  cover 
costs  of  litigation. 

National  Post.  Toronto,  ON.  Feb  1.  A4.  Richard  Foot 
and  Justine  1 lunter.  “Ottawa  guessing  at  liability  in 
abuse  bailout:  Churches.  Plans  to  spend  at  least  $2B. 
Religious  officials  dispute  figure  since  few  claims  test- 
ed.” Church  officials  say  federal  plans  to  spend  at  least 
$2-billion  on  residential  school  lawsuits  are  based  on  a 
faulty  and  speculative  estimate  of  the  country’s  liability 
for  sexual  and  physical  abuse  in  aboriginal  schools. 

Toronto  Star.  Toronto,  ON.  Feb  1.  A7.  Valerie  Lawton. 
“Ottawa,  churches  in  abuse-cash  fight:  At  odds  over 
share  of  $2  billion  in  compensation.”  Government 
meeting  with  church  representatives  to  discuss  lawsuit 
liabilities. 

Edmonton  Journal.  Edmonton,  AB.  Feb  1.  A-6.  Charles 
Rusnell.  “No  $2B  proposal  for  natives:  Cost  estimate 
for  native  residential  lawsuits  not  official.”  Government 
dismisses  report  that  it  is  proposing  to  spend  $2  billion 
to  cover  the  cost  of  residential  school  lawsuits. 

Kamloops  Daily  News.  Kamloops,  BC.  Feb  1.  A9.  Anon. 
“Anglican  diocese  remains  in  limbo.”  Local  head  of 
Anglican  diocese  wonders  if  proposed  $2-billion  gov- 
ernment fund  will  help  save  the  Cariboo  diocese. 

The  Chronical  Journal.  Thunder  Bay,  ON.  Feb  2.  A-3. 
Kimberly  1 licks.  “Lawyer  frustrated  at  delays:  Federal 
minister  hasn’t  responded  to  residential  school  lawsuit.” 
Lawyer  seeking  to  discuss  lawsuits  with  I lerli  Gray. 

Kamloops  Daily  News.  Kamloops,  BC.  Feb  2.  A4. 
Darshan  Lindsay.  “Native  school  plans  reunion,  healing 
time.”  Discusses  residential  school  abuse,  and  a healing 
and  reunion  conference  this  summer  for  former  stu- 
dents of  the  Kamloops  Indian  Residential  School. 

Kamloops  Daily  News.  Kamloops,  BC.  Feb  2.  A4. 
Robert  Koopmans.  “Federal  fund  could  reduce  court 
suits,  church  lawyer  says.”  Discussion  of  government 
fund  to  help  churches  cover  costs  of  lawsuits. 

The  Simcoe  Reformer.  Simcoe,  ON.  Feb  2.  18.  CP. 
“Ottawa  proposes  $2-billion  fund.”  Coverage  of 
National  Post  story,  “Ottawa  guessing  at  liability  in  abuse 
bailout:  Churches:  plans  to  spend  at  least  $2B.  Religious 
officials  dispute  figure  since  few  claims  tested.” 

Alaska  Highway  News.  Fort  St.  John,  BC.  Feb  2.  All. 
CP.  “Feds  may  fork  over  $2  billion  to  cover  the  cost  of 
school  lawsuits.”  Coverage  of  National  Post  story, 
“Ottawa  guessing  at  liability  in  abuse  bailout: 
Churches:  plans  to  spend  at  least  $2B.  Religious  offi- 
cials dispute  figure  since  few  claims  tested.” 

Globe  &Mail.  Toronto,  ON.  Feb  3.  A9.  Peter  Gzowski. 
“Residential  schools:  money  alone  is  no  answer.” 
Money  alone  will  not  address  damage;  there  needs  to  be 
rebuilding  of  languages  and  dealing  in  good  faith  with 
first  nations. 

Journal  Pioneer.  Summerside,  PEL  Feb  3.  A3.  Anon. 
“David  MacDonald  guest  panelist  on  TV  shows  about 
native  residential  schools.”  Former  PEI  MP,  now  special 
advisor  to  the  United  Church  of  Canada,  participates  in 
a two-part  television  panel  discussion  about  the  nation’s 
residential  schools  February  4 and  1 1 . Briefly  discusses 
residential  school  history  and  current  lawsuits. 

Times  Colonist.  Victoria,  BC.  Feb  5.  A7.  R.1 1.  Eldridge. 
“Abuse  of  Natives:  The  church  must  fight  back.”  The 
facts  supporting  native  claims  of  abuse  are  few  and  in 
most  cases  non-existent;  churches  must  fight  back; 
native  claims  along  with  the  devious  complicity  of  our 


Liberal  government  must  not  be  allowed  to  destroy  our 
Christian  heritage. 

Times  Colonist.  Victoria,  BC.  Feb  5.  A7.  Kevin  Ward. 
“Not  cultural  lawsuits.”  Most  lawsuits  are  for  physica- 
land  and/or  sexual  abuse;  there  is  no  precedent  in 
Canadian  law  for  compensating  cultural  loss. 

National  Post.  Toronto,  ON.  Feb  6.  A4.  Richard  Foot. 
“Abuse  suits  may  hit  $10B,  lawyer  says:  Non-physical 
claims  would  inflate  size  of  federal  estimate.”  Article 
interviews  lawyers  for  plaintiffs  on  the  subject  of  culture 
and  language  lawsuits. 

Whitehorse  Star.  Whitehorse,  YK.  Feb  6.  Page  5. 
Stephanie  Waddell.  “Aboriginal  group  official  praises 
regional  gathering.”  Coverage  of  the  Aboriginal  I leafing 
Foundation  regional  gathering  in  Whitehorse. 

Kingston  Whig-Standard.  Kingston,  ON.  Feb  8.  Page 
27.  Anon.  “Special  tells  story  of  residential  schools.” 
Report  on  the  CBC/APTN/Vision  TV  program 
Moving  Beyond  Survival.  Mentions  lawsuits  for  physical 
and  sexual  abuse  and  cultural  loss. 

Chronicle  Herald.  Halifax,  NS.  Feb  10.  A4.  Jackie 
Fitton.  “United  Church  pays  $27,000  healing  grant: 
money  going  to  aboriginal  survivors  of  abuse  at  ex- 
Shubenacadie  school.”  Shubenacadie  Residential 
School  Survivors  Association  is  given  grant  from  church 
to  deal  with  long-term  effects  of  the  residential  schools. 

Winnipeg  Free  Press.  Winnipeg,  MB.  Feb  10.  B2. 
“Shows  advance  native  healing.”  Announcement  of 
CBC/APTN/Vision  TV  program  Moving  Beyond 
Survival.  Focuses  on  need  for  healing. 

Chronicle-Journal.  Thunder  Bay,  ON.  Feb  10.  A3. 
Kimberly  Hicks.  Announcement  of  CBC/APTN/ 
Vision  TV  program  Moving  Beyond  Survival.  Focuses 
on  need  for  healing  and  interviews  local  survivors. 
Quotation  from  Chief  Mike  Cachagee  on  the  impact  of 
residential  schools. 

Times  Colonist.  Victoria,  BC.  Feb  13.  A7.  Colin  Brown. 
“Churches  must  take  responsibility  for  abuse.” 
Response  to  R.l  1.  Eldridge  letter  supporting  survivors 
and  calling  for  church  to  accept  financial  responsibility 
for  abuses. 

Prince  George  Citizen.  Prince  George,  BC.  Feb  13.  Page 
4.  John  Williams.  “Natives  aren’t  the  bad  guy.”  Letter 
by  a survivor  of  residential  school  about  backlash 
against  natives. 

The  Temiskaming  Speaker.  New  Liskaard,  ON.  Feb  14. 
2D.  Walter  Franczyk.  “Native  counsellor  has  been  there.” 
Article  about  the  work  of  Shirley  Roach,  an  addictions 
counsellor  who  grew  up  in  a residential  school. 

Globe  and  Mail.  Toronto,  ON.  Feb  21.  A13.  William 
Johnson.  “Confronting  aboriginal  anguish.”  Article 
about  Jean  Chretien’s  failure  to  deal  with  the  funda- 
mental issues  which  divide  Canadian  society  and  abo- 
riginal peoples.  Mentions  residential  school  lawsuits. 

National  Post.  Toronto,  ON.  Feb  21.  A4.  Richard  Foot. 
“Ottawa  must  pay  for  cultural  abuse  of  natives:  Senator: 
‘Good  of  our  society’  depends  on  accepting  non-physi- 
cal claims,  Douglas  Roche  says.”  Mentions  1 lerb  Gray 
task  force  and  RCAP 

London  Free  Press.  London,  ON.  Feb  21.  A13.  Mark 
Richardson.  “Vision  TV  show  can  help  begin  healing.” 
Concerns  the  CBC/APTN/Vision  TV  program  Moving 
Beyond  Survival.  United  Church  member  and  colum- 
nist Mark  Richardson  argues  that  individuals,  not 
church,  should  be  held  responsible  for  abuse.  States  that 
7,000  former  students  seek  compensation  totalling  $15 
billion.  Blames  United  Church  for  indulging  in  guilt  and 
states  that  the  Vision  TV  program  can  help  both  natives 
and  non-natives  see  each  other  as  individuals. 
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The  Citizen.  Duncan,  BC.  Feb  21.  Page  8.  Innes  Wight. 
“Am  I one  of  these  oppressive,  guilty  ‘Whites?’” 
Response  to  aboriginal  columnist  Meaghan  Walker- 
Williams.  Accuses  Walker-Williams  of  racism  against 
whites  and  states  that  her  comparison  of  residential 
schools  to  Nazi  concentration  camps  is  not  credible. 
White  people  suffered  abuse  in  residential  schools,  too. 
The  people  upset  by  her  racism  are  taxpayers,  and  tax- 
payers want  equality.  “Natives  do  not  come  across  to 
the  taxpayer  as  oppressed  . . . but  rather  as  ‘spoiled  chil- 
dren’ who  have  found  a trough,  a trough  full  of  endless, 
limitless  funds...” 

Calgary  Herald.  Calgary,  AB.  Feb  22.  B7.  Daryl  Slade. 
“Judge  speeds  up  aboriginal  suit:  Lawyers  have  90  days 
to  finalize  questions.”  Discussion  of  Alberta  lawsuit 
dates  and  procedings. 

National  Post.  Toronto,  ON.  Feb  24.  A4.  Rick  Mofina. 
“Plan  seeks  end  to  residential  school  crisis:  presentation 
to  cabinet,  church  group  fears  being  left  in  debt  to 
Ottawa.”  Follow-up  on  the  February  1 National  Post 
article,  “Ottawa  guessing  at  liability  in  abuse  bailout: 
Churches.  Plans  to  spend  at  least  $2B.  Religious  offi- 
cials dispute  figure  since  few  claims  tested.”  Quotes  let- 
ter from  church  to  government  urging  the  latter  to  pre- 
vent bankruptcy  of  church.  Mentions  $350  million 
healing  fund.  Government  settlements,  the  writer 
states,  could  “represent  a potential  payout  of  more  than 
$1  billion.” 

Calgary  Herald.  Calgary,  AB.  Feb  24.  A12.  Rick 
Mofina.  “Church  fears  deal  will  leave  huge  debt: 
Cabinet  poised  to  review  proposed  solution.” 
Shortened  version  of  above  article  (last  5 paragraphs 
dropped). 

Edmonton  Journal.  Edmonton,  AB.  Feb  24.  B3.  Susan 
1 lagan.  “Natives  seek  closure  on  legacy  of  abuse.”  An 
article  about  Doug  1 lorseman,  who  blames  residential 
school  for  the  alcoholism  in  his  family.  Discusses  the 
effects  of  residential  schools,  the  Residential  School 
Conference  held  in  Edmonton  at  the  Shaw  Conference 
Centre,  and  the  need  for  healing. 

Leader  Post.  Regina,  SK.  Feb  26.  Al.  Rick  Mofina. 
“Church  wary  of  school  settlement.”  A syndication  of 
the  February  24  National  Post  article,  “Plan  seeks  end  to 
residential  school  crisis:  presentation  to  cabinet,  church 
group  fears  being  left  in  debt  to  Ottawa.” 

Leader  Post.  Regina,  SK.  Feb  27.  A7.  CP.  “Widespread 
sexual  abuse  charged.”  Report  on  50  civil  lawsuits,  filed 
since  1997,  alleging  widespread  sexual  abuse  of  Innu 
children.  Mentions  Innu  substance  abuse  and  suicide 
which  have  received  national  media  attention  in  recent 
months.  Quotes  Simeon  Tshakapesh,  Chief  of  the  Innu 
band  in  Davis  Inlet. 

Times  Colonist.  Victoria,  BC.  Feb  27.  A4.  CP.  “Lawsuits 
allege  widespread  abuse  of  Innu  children  in  Labrador.” 
Same  article  as  above,  but  with  the  8 paragraphs  con- 
cerning Simeon  Tshakapesh  removed  from  the  orginal. 

Truro  Daily  News.  Truro,  NS.  Feb  27.  Page  5.  CP.  Same 
article  as  above  two,  with  6 paragraphs  removed  from 
original. 

Sault  Star.  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  ON.  Feb  27.  A4.  Brian 
Kappler.  “Churches  still  play  important  role  but  litiga- 
tion threatens  extinction.”  Follow-up  on  February  24 
Rick  Mofina  article,  “Plan  seeks  end  to  residential 
school  crisis:  presentation  to  cabinet,  church  group 
fears  being  left  in  debt  to  Ottawa.”  Southam  columnist 
Brian  Kappler  defends  the  churches  and  argues  for  indi- 
vidual responsibility  rather  than  generalized  reparations 
for  historical  wrongs.* 
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Stereotypes  in  the  Media 


For  a dominant  ideology  which  controls  the 
means  to  communicate,  to  disseminate,  to 
educate,  it  is  easy  to  set  the  agenda,  confer 
status,  convey  encoded  messages  -in  other  words, 
to  privilege  certain  interpretations  and  thereby 
promote  dominant  interests. 

This  definition  of  prejudice  gives  us  the  clues  to 
the  fragility  of  its  roots: 

“Prejudice:  a feeling,  unfavorable  or  favorable, 
toward  a person  or  thing  prior  to,  or  not  based 
on  actual  experience.  Antipathy  based  upon  a 
faidty  and  inflexible  generalisation,  or  based 
on  usubstantiated  data.  ” 


irrelevant  to  the  story  (“race-tagging”)  remains  an 
occasional  problem. 

The  net  effect  of  this  stereotyping  is  that  minori- 
ties are  slotted  or  labelled  as  unusual  or  negative, 
and  this  “foreignness”  precludes  their  full  accept- 
ance as  normal  and  fully  contributing  members  of 
society.  As  well,  stereotyping  obviously  conveys 
false  information.  The  presence  of  a few  highly 
visible  entertainers  or  athletes  in  advertising  is 
hardly  typical  of  minority  life  experiences. 

Sometimes  the  only 
way  to  survive  is  to 
laugh 


Aboriginal  peoples  have  long  complained  of  media 
stereotyping.  Historically,  minorities  were  present- 
ed in  a manner  consistent  with  prevailing  preju- 
dices and  attitudes.  Images  of  minorities  were 
steeped  in  unfounded  generalizations  - virtually  to 
the  point  of  near  parody. 

For  example,  media  stereotypes  of  Aboriginal  peo- 
ples dwelt  on  themes  of  “the  noble  savage,”  the 
“savage  Indian,”  the  “drunken  Native,”  and  the 
“subservient  squaw.”  Other  racial  minorities  were 
labelled  as  dropouts,  pimps,  and  drug  pushers, 
while  still  others  were  stigmatized  as  mathematical 
or  scientific  geniuses.  Only  rarely  did  minorities 
appear  with  something  significant  to  say  or  do. 
Their  lived  experiences  were  reduced  to  the  level 
of  an  “angle”  or  “jolt”  for  spicing  up  plot  lines. 

Minority  characterization  rarely  led  to  critical 
views  of  prevailing  myths  of  society,  namely,  (a) 
things  will  get  better,  (b)  systemic  racism  is  not  a 
problem,  (c)  working  within  the  system  is  the  way 
to  get  ahead,  and  (d)  whatever  your  colour,  the 
American  dream  is  within  reach.  Through  stereo- 
types, minorities  were  put  down,  put  in  their 
place,  or  put  up  as  props  and  adornments  for  audi- 
ence gratification. 

The  film  industry,  as  an  important  cultural  insti- 
tution, must  shoulder  its  share  of  the  blame  for 
perpetuating  stereotypes.  According  to  Michael 
Parenti,  the  author  of  Make  Believe  Media:  Politics 
of  Film  and  TV,  minorities  were  historically  cari- 
catured as  heathen  savages  or  as  subordinates  in 
devoted  service  to  white  masters  (e.g.,  Tonto  for 
the  Lone  Ranger  and  Cato  for  the  Green  Hornet). 
Minorities  were  obligated  to  know  their  place  on 
the  silver  screen,  a subservience  often  conveyed  by 
deferential  actions  related  to  serving,  smiling,  or 
shuffling. 

Progress  toward  eliminating  mass  media  stereotyp- 
ing is  proceeding  at  glacial  speed.  Race-role  images 
continue  to  be  reinforced,  perpetuated,  and  even 
legitimized  through  selective  media  coverage. 
Identifying  a person  by  racial  labels  even  when 


Herein  lies  a social  function  of  stereotypes.  In  an 
industry  geared  to  image  and  appeal,  there  is  pres- 
sure to  enforce  the  rule  of  homogeneity  and  con- 
servatism through  stereotyping.  Images  of  con- 
sumer goods  need  to  be  sanitized  and  stripped  of 
controversy  or  negative  connotation  for  fear  of  lost 
audiences,  hence  revenue.  Stereotypes  “sanitize” 
perceptions  of  the  world.  Majority  apprehension 
of  minorities  is  rendered  less  threatening  through 
exposure  to  familiar  and  reassuring  images. 

-Dr.  Augie  Fleras  teaches  in  Toronto,  and  is  co- 
author of  Breaking  the  Mould:  Redefining  the 
Representational  Basis  of  Media  Minority 
Relations  in  a Multicultural  Canada , a project 
using  both  primary  and  secondary  data  to  look 
at  25  years  of  media  minority  images. 
Excerpted  from  Please  Adjust  Your  Set,  by 
Augie  Fleras,  in  Communications  in  Canadian 
Society,  4th  Edition,  Nelson  Canada,  1995. 


Images  on  screen  promote  aboriginal  cliches 

Article  published  in  the  Ottawa  Citizen, 
February  1997. 

LETHBRIDGE,  Alberta  - The  fighting  warrior, 
sexual  savage  and  mystical  Indian  are  all  stereo- 
types that  undermine  aboriginals  searching  for  a 
positive  self-image,  says  a native  actor.  And  Gary 
Farmer  lays  the  blame  on  TV  and  the  movies. 
There’s  rarely  a dramatic  movie  made  with  aborig- 
inals that  doesn’t  involve  scenes  of  violence  and 
alcohol,  says  Farmer. 

As  a result,  people  fear  Indians  because  of  the 
image  of  the  “fighting  warrior.”  “To  some  extent, 


fear  is  also  the  reason  you  don’t  want  to  live  next 
door  to  them,”  he  says. 

Even  a movie  as  apparently  benign  as  Peter  Pan 
fosters  it.  “We  think  of  it  as  classic  cinema  we 
would  like  to  share  with  a child.”  But  it  has  one  of 
the  most  disturbing  images  of  the  Indian  as  a sav- 
age to  be  feared,  says  Farmer,  co-star  in  the  new 
movie  Dead  Man,  which  just  won  the  Felix  Award 
from  the  European  Film  Academy  for  best  foreign 
film.  “Consider  the  impression  left  on  young  abo- 
riginal people  when  they  see  themselves  portrayed 
this  way  time  and  again.  It’s  hard  for  them  to  have 
a positive  image  of  themselves.” 

“Poor  self-image  is  one  of  the  biggest  problems 
facing  native  communities,”  says  Farmer.  “We 
don’t  need  a lot  of  money  to  change  the  way  peo- 
ple see  things.  We  just  need  an  opportunity  to 
broadcast  our  own  images.” 

Black  Robe,  the  successful  Canadian  film  about  a 
Jesuit  missionary’s  quest  to  save  the  Hurons’  souls, 
made  it  far  worse,  he  says.  “Black  Robe  perpetuat- 
ed every  negative  stereotype  about  our  people 
there  ever  was.  But  it  was  named  best  film  of  the 
year  and  the  company  received  $60  million  from 
the  Canadian  government  to  go  out  and  do  more 
of  the  same. 

Black  Robe  misses  a key  element.  “The  story  of 
the  newcomers’  interaction  with  the  Mohawks  is 
always  told  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Jesuits.” 
Nobody  explains  the  Iroquois  Confederacy’s  five 
centuries  of  peace  between  the  six  nations.  The 
truth  is  that  by  the  time  the  Jesuits  came,  there 
were  50  chiefs  who  were  required  to  agree  before 
the  confederacy  could  go  to  war,  he  says.  “It  had 
to  be  a unanimous  decision,  so  it  was  very  difficult 
to  get.”  But  the  Hurons  saw  the  devastation  from 
the  alcohol  brought  by  the  newcomers.  “It  was 
seen  as  a decay  that  had  to  be  rooted  out,”  says 
Farmer.  “The  Iroquois  told  the  Hurons  everyone 
not  affected  should  leave  and  they  would  go  in 
and  clean  the  area  out.  “There’s  never  an  under- 
standing why  that  was  done  and  so  the  story  of  a 
classic  conflict  between  indigenous  and  non- 
in digenous  peoples  has  never  been  told.” 

Farmer  says  aboriginal  people  must  control  the 
images  presented  about  them  if  they  are  to  take 
control  of  their  lives.  “There’s  no  information  in 
the  media  that  pertains  to  aboriginal  people.  We’re 
bombarded  by  images  that  don’t  reflect  our  reali- 
ty.” When  he  realized  how  little  influence  actors 
have  over  the  stories  told  in  cinema,  he  decided  he 
also  had  to  become  a producer.  That  carries  its 
own  set  of  troubles. 

Farmer  says  the  job  of  changing  the  picture  of  abo- 
riginal people  sometimes  seems  overwhelming. 
That’s  when  his  people  turn  to  toxic  humor  to  help. 

“Sometimes  the  only  way  to  survive  is  to  laugh.”* 
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DEBUNKING  MYTHS  AND  STEREOTYPES 


Drunken  squaw 
Dirty  Indian 
Easy 
Lazy 

Every  Canadian  knows  these  common  words  to 
describe  and  identify  Aboriginal  women.  Many 
Canadians  are  fooled  by  this  construction  of  native 
womanhood. 


The  dirty  easy  squaw  was  invented  long  before  pover- 
ty, abuse  and  oppression  beset  our  people.  She  was 
invented  and  then  reinforced  because  she  proved  use- 
fid  by  the  coloniser.  The  “uncivilised”  squaw  justified 
taking  over  indian  land.  She  eased  the  conscience  of 
those  who  wished  to  sexually  abuse  without  conse- 
quences. She  was  handy  to  greedy  consumers.  Dirty 
and  lazy,  she  excused  those  who  removed  her  children 
and  paved  the  way  for  assimilation  into  mainstream 
culture.  She  allowed  for  the  righteous  position  of 
those  who  participated  in  the  eradication  of  Native 
culture,  language  and  tradition. 

- Kim  Anderson 
“A  Recognition  of  Being 
-Reconstructing  Native  Womanhood.” 


Negative  myths  and  stereotypes  are  social 
constructions.  A negative  stereotype  is  an 
essential  component  in  the  dynamics  of 
aggression.  In  all  acts  of  aggression,  whether  in 
war,  colonisation,  genocide,  apartheid,  ethnic 
cleansing,  harassment  in  the  workplace,  violence 
against  women  and  children,  etc... the  pattern  is 
the  same:  the  agressor  always  places  its  victims  in 
a position  of  a non  person,  so  that  the  aggression 
has  its  own  justification.  The  foundation  of 
aggression  is  deshumanisation  and  demonisation. 


The  Western  view  of  the  world  is  hierarchical: 
God,  man,  woman,  children,  animals,  the  inani- 
mate creation.  In  this  scheme,  God  and  man  are 
the  “Persona  grata”  [wanted  persons]  “Persona 
non  grata”  [unwanted]  occupy  the  other  echelons, 
in  diminishing  order  of  importance.  This  lower 
order  is  also  graded  by  colour,  so  that  in  the 
Persona  non  grata  echelons,  white  woman  is  the 
highest.  Below  her  are  coloured  man,  coloured 
woman,  coloured  children. 


and  its  legacy  have  created  a powerfd-powerless  rela- 
tionship between  white  and  Native  peoples.  In  order 
to  maintain  this  power  structure,  new  stereotypes  of 
Native  peoples  have  been  created,  as  the  need  has 
arisen  (Larocque,  1989,  p.74). 

There  is  very  little  interest,  in  Canada,  in  the  ori- 
gin, nature,  harmfulness  or  tenability  of  negative 
stereotypes  and  the  obstacles  they  place  on  the 
path  of  real  healing  for  Aboriginal  people.  The 
only  positive  change  is  that  Aboriginal  people  now 
have  the  strength  of  spirit  to  debunk  them. 

. . . there  is  a definite  dearth  of  interest  in  the  prover- 
bial invectives  that  have  been  htirled  against  the 
natives  ever  since  Christopher  Columbus  and  later 
explorers,  settlers,  and  immigrants  set  foot  on  the 
American  continent.  As  people  look  back  at  these 
sltm  in  the  year  when  the  world  commemorates  the 
quincentenary  of  Columbus’  discovery  of  America,  it 
is  becoming  ever  more  obvious  that  the  native  popu- 
lation stiffered  terribly  in  the  name  of  expansion  and 
progress.  Native  Americans  were  deprived  of  their 
homeland,  killed  mercilessly  or  placed  on  reserva- 
tions, where  many  continue  their  marginalized  exis- 
tence to  the  present  day.  The  early  concepts  of  the 
“good  Indian”  or  “noble  savage”  quickly  were 
replaced  by  reducing  the  native  inhabitants  to  “wild 
savages”  who  were  standing  in  the  way  of  expansion- 
ism under  the  motto  of  “manifest  destiny.  ” 

-Wolfgang  Mieder,  The  only  good  indian  is  a dead 
indian:  history  and  meaning  of  a proverbial  stereo- 
type. 


Negative  myths  and  their  offsprings  -stereotypes, 
cliches,  prejudices,  and  discrimination-  extort  a 
heavy  toll  on  those  they  misrepresent.  Aboriginal 
people  have  mostly  paid  with  their  self  esteem.  It 
is  difficult  to  like  oneself  when  the  image  mirrored 
back  to  you  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
demeaning.  Myths  about  Aboriginal  peoples  are 
transmitted  in  cultural  forms  and  practices. 
Cultural  productions  which  replicate  and  repro- 
duce these  stereotypic  images  include  educational 
material,  research  reports  of  all  kinds,  all  forms  of 
media,  and  other  written  texts. 


To  be  dispelled,  a myth 
must  be  challenged. 


While  the  outline  of  myths  from  a past  period  or  from 
a society  other  than  one’s  own  can  usually  be  seen 
quite  clearly,  to  recognize  the  myths  that  are  domi- 
nant in  one’s  own  time  and  society  is  always  difficult. 
This  is  hardly  surprising,  because  a myth  has  its 
authority  not  by  proving  itself  but  by  presenting  itself. 
In  this  sense  the  authority  of  a myth  indeed  “goes 
without  saying,  ” and  the  myth  can  be  outlined  in 
detail  only  when  its  authority  is  no  longer  unques- 
tioned but  has  been  rejected  or  overcome  in  some 
manner  by  another,  more  comprehensive  myth. 

From  stereotypes  to  ideals 

Aboriginal  peoples  within  the  “dominant”  Euro- 
Canadian  framework  often  emerge  as  portrayals  of 
pejorative,  historically  innacurate  stereotypes, 
despite  the  diversity  of  traditions  among  the  First 
Nations.  Even  though  a great  deal  of  literature  has 
provided  some  substantive  insights  into  the  histo- 
ries of  Aboriginal  peoples  within  this  country, 
these  histories  continue  to  be  presented  less  in 
relation  to  the  Aboriginals  world  than  to  that  of 
the  non-Aboriginal,  illuminated  by  references  to 
indigenous  culture.  The  paradigms  on  which 
Aboriginal  communities  are  basing  their  social 
and  cultural  reconstruction  are  still  at  odds,  in 
many  cases,  with  Western  world  views. 

Even  though  each  Aboriginal  community  —each 
Aboriginal  nation-  is  unique  in  many  aspects, 
communities  share  a greater  number  still  of  com- 
mon values  and  ideals.  These  values  and  ideals,  as 
we  have  explored  in  previous  issues  of  Healing 
Words,  are  a deep  sense  of  the  sacred  connected- 
ness with  a Creator  and  its  entire  creation,  a belief 
in  the  essential  role  of  balance  in  all  aspect  of  life, 
a belief  in  the  value  of  healthy  and  loving  human 
relationship  as  the  true  basis  for  prosperity,  a belief 
in  the  inherent  equality  of  all  human  beings,  and 
a traditional  trust  in  their  capacity  to  grow  towards 
maturity  and  wisdom,  a deep  respect  for  the  spiri- 
tual legacy  that  Elders  bring  to  a community. 


This  scheme  also  includes,  in  each  echelon,  an  age 
factor. 

In  Canada,  contrary  the  United  States,  Aboriginal 
Peoples  land  was  taken  not  by  force  but  through- 
negotiated  treaties.  Treaties  are  formal  covenants 
signed  by  equals.  But  colonisation  is  not  a dynam- 
ics of  equals,  it  is  an  act  of  aggression.  In  order  to 
overstep  the  agreements  of  treaties,  Aboriginal 
people  had  to  be  made  Persona  non  grata,  by  the 
usual  means:  negative  stereotypes.  History  books, 
school  curricula,  media,  research,  all  carry  to  this 
day  negative  stereotypes,  the  vested  interests  of  the 
early  days  of  colonialism  having  increased,  not 
diminished  under  the  reign  of  capitalism. 

Stereotypes  have  an  important  function  in  the  main- 
tenance of  racism.  Between  1500  and  1800  A.D., 
the  stereotype  of  Indians  as  savages  served  to  justify 
the  dispossession  of  Indian  lands.  The  dispossession 


When  mainstream  Canadians  think  of  Aboriginal 
people,  it  is  often  in  terms  of  stereotypes.  In  the 
industrialized  Western  society  of  the  20th  century, 
myths  and  related  types  of  tales  continue  to  be 
told.  Such  stories  often  reinforce  stereotypical  atti- 
tudes about  the  moral  superiority  of  the  settlers  to 
the  native  Indians. 

To  be  dispelled,  a myth  must  be  challenged.  The 
renewal  and  reconstruction  of  Aboriginal  commu- 
nities is  a movement  which  is  having  profound 
impacts  on  all  aspects  of  Aboriginal  life.  With  the 
construction  of  a clearer,  more  solid  identity 
comes  the  strength  of  spirit  necessary  to  challenge 
and  desconstruct  the  negative  identity  carried  by 
myth  and  stereotypes.  It  is  hoped  that  the  growing 
number  of  informed  Canadians  will  also  grow  and 
find  the  strength  of  spirit  to  help  others  challenge 
and  dispel  these  stereotypes,  and  accelerate  the 
process  of  healing  and  reconciliation. 


Show  Respect  to  Others:  Each  Person  Has  a Special  Gif. 
Share  what  you  have:  Giving  Makes  You  Richer. 

Know  Who  You  Are:  You  Are  a Reflection  on  Your  Family. 
Accept  What  life  Brings:  You  Cannot  Control  Many  Things. 
Have  Patience:  Some  Things  Cannot  Be  Rushed. 

Live  Carefully:  What  You  Do  Will  Come  Back  to  You. 
Take  Care  of  Others:  You  Cannot  Live  without  Them. 
Honour  Your  Elders:  They  Show  You  the  Way  in  Life. 
Pray  for  Guidance:  Many  Things  Are  Not  Known. 

See  Connections:  All  Things  Are  Related. 

These  values  and  beliefs,  in  turn,  are  the  means  by 
which  healthy,  sustainable  social  systems  can  be 
strenghtened:  justice,  education,  decision-making, 
health,  environment. 

The  road  back  to  healing  is  long  and  difficult,  but 
without  values  and  ideals,  there  would  be  no  road. 
Let  no  one  scorn  such  values  and  ideals  as  mere 
myths,  If  they  are,  they  are  very  good  ones.* 
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The  Drunken  Indian 

Roger  Dennie 


Sobriety. 

It’s  a far  cry 

from  being  passed  out 

in  the  midday  sun 

on  the  side  of  Station  Road 

in  faraway,  lonely  Wawa 

with  kids  throwing  stones  at  me. 

I joke  about  it  now 
lying  down  meditating, 

As  I call  it. 

A white  man  I met  once 

at  an  AA  meeting  in  the  west  side  of  town 

told  me  it  must  be  difficult  for  you 

staying  sober  he  said 

when  you’re  on  welfare. 

He  thought  he  was  being  kind. 

I didn’t  tell  him  that  I had 
been  working  at  the  steel  plant 
for  the  last  ten  years. 

I didn’t  prick  a hole 
in  the  old  drunken  Indian  cliche 
and  let  the  air  out  of  his  prejudice 
But  i should  have. 

The  white  man. 
what  makes  him  think 
he  is  so  superior? 
he  is  the  one 
who  gave  us  the  booze 
in  the  first  place. 

Besides, 

what  was  this  white  man 
doing  at  an  AA  meeting 
anyway? 

From  myth  to  marginalisation 

No  other  words  could  resume  better  than  Roger 
Dennie  the  content  of  this  article.  A negative 
myth  is  a formless,  deeply  rooted  belief  from 
which  are  fashioned  a host  of  other  creations.  For 
example,  from  the  myth  of  Aboriginal  drunken- 
ness has  emerged  a stereotyped  creation,  dressed 
up  in  the  rags  of  prejudice:  untrustworthiness, 
unreliability,  criminality  and  weak-mindedness. 
The  “unredeemable”  Aboriginal,  a good  candidate 
for  marginalisation.  And  although  the  journey 
from  Myth  to  Marginalisation  is  often  a journey 
from  the  past  to  the  present,  from  the  subcon- 
scious to  the  conscious,  marginalisation  is  very 
much  a 21st  century  social  activity,  no  longer 
acceptable  or  tenable. 

The  perceptions  of  native  people  that  most 
Canadians  have  are  defined  and  limited  largely  by 
the  second-hand  images  they  see  in  the  media  and  by 
the  first-hand  encounters  they  have  on  the  street. 
Given  these  limited  and  superficial  sources  of  infor- 
mation, it’s  not  surprising  that  the  stereotype  of  “the 
drunken  Indian”  looms  so  large  in  the  warped  per- 
ception that  many  Canadians  have  of  native  people. 
Although  this  stereotype  is  not  fully  shared  by  all 
Canadians,  it  is  nevertheless  deeply  rooted  in  the 


Canadian  psyche.  In  fact,  it  is  as  firmly  rooted  in 
Canadian  belief  as  the  fairy  tale  that  Europeans  set- 
tled this  land peacefidly  and  without  bloodshed. 

-Brian  Maracle,  Crazywater. 

On  the  subject  of  Aboriginal  alcohol  abuse, 
research  has  been  the  vast  reservoir  of  data,  statis- 
tics feeding  much  public  debate  and  generating  a 
vast  array  of  programs  of  all  sorts,  all  directed  to  the 
eradication  of  “Aboriginal  addictions  problems.” 

The  myths  about  Aboriginal  alcohol  consumption 
have  had  subtle  and  not  so  subtle  influences  on 
research. 

•The  ingrained  assumption  that  alcohol 
abuse  is  universally  rampant  in  aboriginal 
communities  led  research  to  focus  an  inor- 
dinate amount  of  attention  on  Aboriginal 
communities,  directed  to  “curing”  the  prob- 
lem, rather  than  looking  into  the  root  of  it. 

•Failure  to  address  the  root  of  Aboriginal 
Alcohol  consumption  and  recognising  that 
Alcohol  abuse  is  a secondary  cause  of  prob- 
lems in  Aboriginal  communities  has  lead  to 
failed  remedies,  which  in  turn  fed  the 
stereotype  of  the  “unredeemable”  Aboriginal 
alcoholic. 

Myth: 

In  Canada  we  know  all  there  is  to  know  about 
Aboriginal  Alcohol  consumption. 

Fact: 

Despite  extensive  studies,  little  is  really  known 
about  the  subject. 

In  an  effort  to  address  the  conditions  that  give  rise  to 
substance  abuse,  government  subjects  Aboriginal  peo- 
ple to  a never-ending  barrage  of  epidemiological 
studies  and  social  surveys.  Yet  an  explanation  of  the 
under-lying  causes  of  substance  abuse  among  First 
Nations  people  eludes  us  still.  Clearly,  this  funda- 
mental gap  in  knowledge  about  a high-risk  popula- 
tion prevents  the  development  of  strong  and  effective 
substance  abuse  programs.  Substance  abuse  is  only  a 
symptom  of  deeper  individual  and  community  prob- 
lems. 

-Aboriginal  Substance  use:  Research  issues 
Proceedings  of  a joint  Research  Advisory  Meeting 
CCSA  & NNADAP. 

Myth: 

Canada  has  in-depth  and  long-standing  expertise 
in  research  and  research  analysis  regarding 
Aboriginal  Alcohol  consumption. 


Fact: 

The  relevance  of  scientific  approaches  that  exam- 
ine cause  and  effect  to  Native  problems  are  ques- 
tionable. 

There  are  also  many  methodological  weaknesses  in 
current  ( research)  efforts.  For  example,  where  survey 
research  is  available,  few  studies  discuss  the  construct 
validity  and  reliability  of  their  instruments.  In  addi- 
tion, because  some  communities  have  been  grossly 
over-studied,  data  collection  is  tainted  with  apathy 
or  majority  non-participation.  Holistic  versus  reduc- 
tionist principles  and  the  inconsequence  of  numbers 
and  written  words  makes  western  scientific  methods 
uncomfortably  foreign  in  Indigenous  communities. 
Significantly  greater  value  is  placed  on  the  subjective 
in  Indigenous  science  and  other  cultural  barriers 
complicate  communications,  data  collection  and 
interpretation.  The  more  narrowly  defined  research 
popidation  of  Indigenous  people  lacks  a satisfactory 
addictions  database  with  which  to  assess  the  repre- 
sentativeness of  a sample;  as  a result,  mainstream 
Canadian  groups  often  serve  as  a comparison  group 
despite  non-comparability  on  several  demographic 
variables. 

-Aboriginal  Substance  use:  Research  issues 
Proceedings  of  a joint  Research  Advisory  Meeting 
CCSA. 

Myth: 

The  methods  used  to  research  Aboriginal  alcohol 
consumption  are  sound  and  culturally  appropriate. 

Fact: 

When  it  comes  to  research  into  Aboriginal 
Alcohol  consumption,  or  any  other  Aboriginal 
social  “problem,”  methodologies  contain  flaws. 
These  include: 

•Combining  data  from  different  communi- 
ties means  very  different  groups  and  milieus 
are  being  aggregated; 

•Studying  smaller,  more  homogeneous  com- 
munities means  that  small  numbers  of  cases 
exert  a large  effect  on  reported  results  which 
may  be  of  no  statistical  significance  or  of 
limited  generalizability; 

•The  definition  of  who  is  an  Aboriginal  per- 
son is  often  a problem  due  to  people  living 
on  or  off  reservation,  mixed  parentage,  style 
of  living,  self-identification,  etc.; 

•Census  data  may  be  biased  by  problems  of 
ethnic  identification  and  sampling  which  in 
will  alter  population  prevalence  rates; 
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<]  The  Drunken  Indian,  continued... 


•Aboriginal  people  in  some  settlements  may 
be  much  more  closely  studied  or  scrutinized 
than  neighbouring  rural  communities,  lead- 
ing to  a more  complete  reporting  of  cases 
(e.g.  of  suicide)  and  hence,  the  impression 
of  a higher  prevalence  of  problems  where 
none  exists; 

•Studies  do  not  take  into  account  ongoing 
culture  change; 

•In  small  communities  there  may  be  a signif- 
icant problem  of  reactivity  in  research:  that 
is,  the  researcher  may  have  substantial 
impact  on  the  community  which  both 
threatens  the  validity  of  findings  and  intro- 
duces new  factors  into  the  system. 

-Laurence  J.  Kirmayer,  MD,  FRCPC,  Emerging 
Trends  in  Research  on  Mental  Health  Among 
Canadian  Aboriginal  Peoples. 

Myth: 

All  research  findings  point  unanimously  to  the 
fact  that  Alcohol  abuse  is  rampant  in  Aboriginal 
communities. 

Fact: 

There  is  no  coherent  approach  to  researching  the 
problem,  and  no  cohesive  data  on  a national  scale. 
The  evidence  put  forward  by  researchers  in  the 
field  is  often  contradictory. 

Community-based  health  data  are  collected  primari- 
ly by  the  federal  government  (e.g.  MSB,  HWC), 
whose  collection  methods  and  research  priorities  vary 
considerably  across  regions  and  differ  from  provincial 
systems.  This  circumstance  makes  normative  data 
about  the  use  and  abuse  of  alcohol  by  Indigenous  peo- 
ple unavailable  on  a national  basis. 


Have  alcohol  and  substance  abuse  problems 
become  more  prevalent  or  less  prevalent?  Has  the 
nature  of  the  problems  changed?  Is  there  any  rela- 
tion between  prevalence  and  degree  of  communi- 
ty organisation  and  political  action? 

No  one  seems  to  know  the  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions, because  there  were  no  methodologically 
sound  surveys  available  then  to  compare  with 
more  recent  surveys,  which  are  still  not  being  con- 
ducted. 

Myth: 


the  resulting  intervention  programs  are  designed 
primarily  by  non-Aboriginals.  For  this  and  other 
reasons,  the  historical  legacy  of  colonisation  and 
assimilation  is  not  necessarily  seen  as  the  root 
problem.  For  most  Aboriginal  people,  and  some 
researchers,  alcohol  abuse  is  a secondary  cause  of 
individual  and  community  dysfunction. 

Survivor  Syndrome  Theory 

Researchers  Beane,  Hammerschlag,  and  Lewis 
(1980)  define  the  active  pathology  in  the  Native 
culture  as  survivor  syndrome.  They  postulate  that 
attempts  by  Christian  settlers  to  subdue  the  “sav- 
age”  prompted  100  years  of  enforced  dependency 
on  Federal  policy;  the  constant  erosion  of  sacred 
culture,  dislocation  from  homelands,  controlled 
poverty,  and  humiliation  have  resulted  in  survivor 
syndrome. 


Aboriginal  people  are  the  first  to  recognise  that 
various  forms  of  addiction,  including  alcohol, 
remain  a serious  problem  at  the  community  level, 
and  they  are  taking  measures  to  change.  But  the 
picture  painted  by  the  many  research  reports  and 
statistics,  so  often  accepted  at  face  value,  is  far 
from  accurate  and  has  shed  very  little  light  on  the 
root,  the  nature,  and  extent  of  alcohol  consump- 
tion in  Aboriginal  communities. 

Myth: 

Drinking  among  natives  is  higher  than  drinking 
among  the  general  population. 

Fact: 


Myth: 

All  aboriginal  people  have  a problem  with  alcohol 
addiction. 

Fact: 

Not  only  do  many  individual  Aboriginal  people 
and  families  not  drink  at  all,  but  entire  communi- 
ties throughout  Canada  are  dry  or  almost  dry.  The 
well-known  story  of  Alkali  Lake  is  by  no  means 
unique.  Also,  many  communities,  in  particular 
Northern  communities  have  had  since  the  70s  a 
strict  system  of  alcohol  restriction  and  control  in 
their  community,  put  in  place  and  implemented 
by  the  communities  themselves. 

“No  discussion  of  community-based  program- 
ming would  be  complete  without  highlighting 
Alkali  Lake,  British  Columbia,  where  almost  100 
per  cent  alcoholism  was  turned  around  to  95  per 
cent  sobriety.  With  bootlegging  eliminated,  a 
voucher  system  for  social  aid  benefits  and  a job 
reward  for  alcoholism  treatment  completion,  the 
efforts  of  a determined  chief  and  council  trans- 
formed a despairing  situation  to  one  of  industry 
and  hope.  In  Ontario,  isolated  communities  have 
shown  short-term  benefits  from  prohibition  (56). 
Although  it  is  not  known  how  many  communities 
in  Canada  maintain  prohibitive  alcohol  bylaws.” 

-Volume  3,  Gathering  Strength. 

Myth: 

Aboriginal  people  with  an  alcohol  problem  live  in 
a constant  state  of  stupor. 

Fact: 

The  APS  found  that  a lower  proportion  of 
Aboriginal  people  than  Canadians  drink  daily  or 
weekly.  Although  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  is  a 
problem  in  most  Native  communities,  it  is  a dif- 
ferent problem  from  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  in  the 
general  population.  The  Yukon  survey  found  that 
abstinence  is  about  twice  as  common  among 
Aboriginal  people  as  among  other  Canadians.  It 
also  found  that,  of  those  who  do  report  drinking, 
more  Aboriginal  people  are  heavy  drinkers,  both 
in  the  frequent  (‘regular’)  and  infrequent  (‘binge’) 
patterns.  This  means  that  the  pattern  of  drinking 
is  different,  with  mainstream  Canadians  drinking 
more  regularly  on  a moderate  to  heavy  basis, 
depending  on  socio-economic  factors. 

Myth: 

It’s  in  their  genes.  Aboriginal  have  always  been 
drinking. 

Fact: 

The  fabrication  and  use  of  alcohol  was  not  part  of 
the  social  fabric  in  traditional  Aboriginal  cultures. 
Alcohol  was  introduced  to  Aboriginal  people  in 
the  course  of  trade  and  social  interaction  with 
European  explorers,  fur  traders  and  merchants.  It 
was  deliberately  and  routinely  used  a means  to 
induce  a state  of  inebriated  pliancy  in 
Aboriginal  people  selling  their  goods,  so  that 

> 


Alcohol  abuse  is  one  the  primary  root  cause  of 
social  problems  in  Aboriginal  communities 

Fact: 

There  is  real  debate  in  health  care  circles,  not  only 
in  First  Nation’s  communities,  whether  alcohol, 
drugs,  and  other  substance  abuse  is  a primary 
problem  by  itself,  or  whether  substance  abuse  is 
merely  a manifestation  of  other  more  deeply  root- 
ed problems.  Put  simply,  there  are  real  debates 
over  whether  substance  abuse  is  a cause  or  an 
effect. 

Research  on  Aboriginal  Alcohol  consumption  and 


Research  indicates  that  the  prevalence  of  native 
drinking  is  approximately  the  same  in  non-native 
groups,  and  lower  in  some  of  the  group  categories 
used  for  Canadian  statistical  purposes. 

Survey  data  from  a number  of  sources  indicate  that 
alcohol  consumption  rates  among  Aboriginal  people 
are  in  fact  lower  in  some  measurement  categories 
than  among  non- Aboriginal  people.  The  primary 
source  of  national  data  is  the  Aboriginal  Peoples 
Survey  (APS).  The  picture  it  presents  is  based  on  self- 
reports,  and  as  such  must  be  regarded  with  some  cau- 
tion, though  it  is  regarded  as  reasonably  reliable  by 
experts  in  the  field. 
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they  could  be  manipulated.  The  effects  were 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  introducing  small- 
pox and  other  infectious  diseases:  Aboriginal  peo- 
ple had  no  “immunity”  to  alcohol,  in  the  sense 
that  social  norms  and  personal  experience  can 
“protect”  against  over-consumption. 

Not  only  alcohol  was  deliberately  used  as  a power- 
ful tool  of  colonisation  and  assimilation.  The  fab- 
rication and  perpetuation  of  the  Drunken  Indian 
stereotype  was,  and  is,  a ludicrous  fact  given  the 
western  colonisers  own  relationship  with  alcohol, 
dating  back  thousands  of  years. 

In  1823,  “Gentlemen  in  Canada  appear  to  be  much 
addicted  to  drinking.  Card-playing,  and  horse-rac- 
ing are  their  principal  amusements.  In  the  country 
parts  of  the  province  [Ontario],  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  assembling  in  parties  at  the  taverns,  where  they 
gamble  pretty  highly,  and  drink  very  immoderately, 
seldom  returning  home  without  being  completely 
intoxicated.  They  are  very  partial  to  Jamaica  spirits, 
brandy,  shrub,  and  Peppermint;  and  do  not  ofien  use 
wine  or  punch.  Grog,  [watered  down  rum]  and  the 
unadulterated  aqua  vitae,  are  their  common  drink; 
and  of  these  they  freely  partake  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night.  ” 

-A  social  history  of  drinking  in  Canada 
www.canadafirst.net/ our_heritage/ drink 


Myth: 

Aboriginal  people  always  have  problems  and  they 
just  turn  to  alcohol  to  cope. 

Fact: 

People  cope  with  life  difficulties  in  different  ways. 
The  ways  Aboriginal  people  cope  are  not  very  dif- 
ferent those  of  Canadians.  Most  Canadians,  for 
example,  say  stress  plays  a dominant  role  in  their 
daily  lives.  A recent  Decima  Research  study 
showed  that  only  26%  of  Canadians  feel  that  they 
know  how  to  handle  their  stress  well.  The  study 
indicates  that  people  often  cope  with  the  stress  by 
engaging  in  harmful  lifestyle  habits.  About  75% 
of  the  respondents  say  their  coping  mechanisms 
include  eating  fatty  comfort  foods,  watching  TV, 
smoking  cigarettes  or  drinking  alcohol.  Statistics 
Canada  estimates  that  the  annual  cost  of  work 
time  lost  to  stress  is  $12  billion  per  year. 

“First  Nations  communities  have  a lower  health  sta- 
tus than  other  communities,  and  there’s  a lot  of  his- 
tory and  social  deprivation  that  would  lead  to  abuse, 
but  in  terms  of  absolute  numbers,  their  population 
is  no  better  or  worse  than  the  general  population. 

“It’s  stereotyping,”  says  Dr.  Hodes,  Health 
Canada’s  assistant  regional  director  for  Alberta’s 
community  health  programs. 


Myth: 

Aboriginal  people  are  not  doing  anything  to  help 
themselves  with  their  alcohol  problem. 

Fact: 

Beside  the  sobriety  movement  and  the  drive 
towards  dry  communities  mentioned  above, 
Aboriginal  people  everywhere  are  advancing  on 
the  path  of  healing  and  social  reconstruction. 
They  have  recognised  the  root  and  nature  of  their 
addiction,  are  well  aware  of  the  need  to  rebuild 
healthy  communities,  and  are  turning  to  their 
own  traditions  and  spiritual  legacy  to  do  so. 

The  following  principles  are  examples  of  the  kind 
of  blueprints  Aboriginal  communities  have  devel- 
oped and  are  implementing  to  fight  addictions 
and  rebuild  healthier  and  more  balanced  commu- 
nities. 

Alcohol  abuse  is  a 
social  problem.  It  is  a 
problem  that  affects 
both  mainstream  and 
Aboriginal  Canadian 
societies.  But  it  affects 
them  differently  and  for 
very  different  reasons. 

DETERMINANTS  OF 
WELL-BEING  & HEALTH 

BASIC  PHYSICAL  NEEDS  - adequate  nutri- 
tion, clothing,  shelter,  pure  drinking  water,  sani- 
tary waste  disposal  and  access  to  medical  services. 

SPIRITUALITY  AND  A SENSE  OF  PURPOSE 
- connection  to  the  Creator  and  a clear  sense  of 
purpose  and  direction  in  individual,  family,  and 
community  life,  as  well  as  in  the  collective  life  of 
the  nation. 

LIFE-SUSTAINING  VALUES,  MORALS,  AND 
ETHICS  - guiding  principles  and  a code  of  con- 
duct that  informs  choices  in  all  aspects  of  life  so 
that  at  the  level  of  individuals,  families,  institu- 
tions, and  whole  communities,  people  know 
which  pathways  lead  to  human  well-being,  and 
which  to  misery,  harm  and  death. 

SAFETY  AND  SECURITY  - freedom  from  fear, 
intimidation,  threats,  violence,  criminal  victimisa- 
tion, and  all  forms  of  abuse  both  within  families 
and  homes  and  in  all  other  aspects  of  the  collective 
life  of  the  people. 

ADEQUATE  INCOME  AND  SUSTAINABLE 
ECONOMIES  - access  to  the  resources  needed  to 
sustain  life  at  a level  that  permits  the  continued 
development  of  human  well-being,  as  well  as 
processes  of  economic  engagement  that  are  capa- 
ble of  producing  sustainable  prosperity. 

ADEQUATE  POWER  — a reasonable  level  of 
control  and  voice  in  shaping  one’s  life  and  envi- 
ronment through  processes  of  meaningful  partici- 


pation in  the  political,  social,  and  economic  life  of 
one’s  community  and  nation. 

SOCIAL  JUSTICE  AND  EQUITY  - a fair  and 
equitable  distribution  of  opportunities  for  all,  as 
well  as  sustainable  mechanisms  and  processes  for 
re-balancing  inequities,  injustices,  and  injuries 
that  have  occured  or  are  occurring. 

CULTURAL  INTEGRITY  AND  IDENTITY  - 
pride  in  heritage  and  traditions,  access  to  and  util- 
isation of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  the  past, 
and  a healthy  identification  with  the  living 
processes  of  one’s  own  culture  as  a distinct  and 
viable  way  of  life  for  individuals,  families,  institu- 
tions, communities,  and  nations. 

COMMUNITY  SOLIDARITY  AND  SOCIAL 
SUPPORT  - to  live  within  a unified  community 
that  has  a strong  sense  of  its  common  oneness  and 
within  which  each  person  receives  the  love,  caring, 
and  support  they  need  from  others. 

STRONG  FAMILIES  AND  HEALTHY  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT  - families  that  are  spiritually 
centered,  loving,  unified,  free  from  addictions  and 
abuse,  and  which  provide  a strong  focus  on  support- 
ing the  developmental  needs  of  children  from  the 
time  of  conception  through  the  early  years  and  all 
the  way  through  the  time  of  childhood  and  youth. 

HEALTHY  ECO-SYSTEM  AND  A SUSTAIN- 
ABLE RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  HUMAN 
BEINGS  AND  THE  NATURAL  WORLD  - the 
natural  world  is  held  precious  and  honoured  as 
sacred  by  the  people.  It  is  understood  that  human 
beings  live  within  nature  as  fish  live  within  water. 
The  air  we  breath,  the  water  we  drink,  the  earth 
that  grows  our  food  and  the  creatures  we  dwell 
among  and  depend  on  for  our  very  lives  are  kept 
free  from  poisons,  disease,  and  all  other  dangers. 
Economic  prosperity  is  never  sought  after  the 
expense  of  environmental  destruction.  Rather, 
human  beings  work  hand-in-hand  with  nature  to 
protect,  preserve,  and  nurture  the  gifts  the  Creator 
has  given. 

CRITICAL  LEARNING  OPPORTUNITIES  - 
consistent  and  systematic  opportunities  for  con- 
tinuous learning  and  improvement  in  all  aspects  of 
life,  especially  those  connected  to  key  personal, 
social,  and  economic  challenges  communities  are 
facing,  and  those  which  will  enhance  participation 
in  civil  society. 

ADEQUATE  HUMAN  SERVICES  AND 
SOCIAL  SAFETY  NET  — programs  and  process- 
es to  promote,  support,  and  enhance  human  heal- 
ing and  social  development,  as  well  as  to  protect 
and  enable  the  most  vulnerable  to  lead  lives  of  dig- 
nity and  to  achieve  adequate  levels  of  well-being. 

MEANINGFUL  WORK  AND  SERVICE  TO 
OTHERS  - Opportunities  for  all  to  contribute 
meaningfully  to  the  well-being  and  progress  of 
their  families,  communities,  nations,  as  well  as  to 
the  global  human  family. 

Four  World  International  Institute 

http://home.uleth.ca/-4worlds/4w/visionsanddeterm 

nants/fuldeter.htm 
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Is  there  an  After-myth? 

Debunking  a myth  leaves  a gap  where  certainty 
existed  before.  What  now?  What  can  I believe 
now?  Debunking  myths  is  about  changing  long- 
held  perceptions.  This  is  not  easy.  In  the  matter  of 
cultural  myths  and  stereotypes,  this  is  even  more 
difficult,  because  it  involves  having  to  look  at  one- 
self, one’s  attitude,  one’s  behaviour  and  admitting 
that  they  were  not,  after  all,  perfect. 

In  the  light  of  this  article  about  Aboriginal  drink- 
ing, what  are  the  After-myths? 

First,  an  affirmation:  yes,  alcohol  abuse  is  a social 
problem.  It  is  a problem  that  affects  both  main- 
stream and  Aboriginal  societies.  But  it  affects  them 
differently  and  for  very  different  reasons.  In  the 
matter  of  alcohol  abuse  there  is  simply  no  valid  or 
useful  ground  for  comparability  between  main- 
stream and  Aboriginal  societies.  I would  add  that 
there  is  no  real  useful  ground  for  a national  por- 
trait either.  It  perpetuates  a false  image  of 
Aboriginal  communities  in  the  eyes  of  mainstream 
Canadians  and  has  a discouraging  effect  on 
Aboriginal  communities. 

The  current  portrait  of  alcohol  abuse  in  Aboriginal 
society  etched  by  Canadian  official  research  (gov- 
ernment, national  health  organisations)  is  not 
accurate  or  reliable  for  several  important  reasons. 
Two  of  them  are  offered  here: 

Cartesian  versus  Holistic 

Most  research  on  the  subject  is  statistical.  Based  on 
a Cartesian  model,  its  aim  is  to  look  closely  at  the 
parts  and  provide  statistics,  from  which  a global 
portrait  is  drawn,  conclusions  made,  trends  fore- 
casted, recommendations  presented  and  programs 
developed.  The  subject  of  “Aboriginal  alcohol 
abuse”  has  fed  a whole  mainstream  Canadian 
“helping”  industry. 

Statistical  research  on  the  subject  of  alcohol  abuse, 
as  a glance  at  any  research  report  will  show,  is  more 
concerned  with  the  who,  the  what,  the  how  much, 
the  how  often  and  the  where  (sometimes  the  how) 
than  the  why.  The  why  is  drawn  later,  from  the 
analysis,  at  the  stage  of  global  portrait  development. 

There  is  a major  difference  in  the  way  Aboriginal 
view  health  and  balance  at  an  individual  and  col- 
lective level.  Aboriginal  societies’  views  of  the 
world  are  not  Cartesian,  they  are  Holistic.  In  this 
model,  the  why  of  alcohol  abuse  is  not  an  after- 
thought; it  is  the  key  to  the  answers  that  will  drive 
the  dynamics  of  recommendations  and  effective, 
integrated  and  holistic  program  development. 

The  root  of  alcohol  abuse  in  Aboriginal  commu- 
nities is  historically  and  culturally  specific  and  can- 
not be  compared,  except  on  a superficial  basis, 
with  Canadian  alcohol  abuse. 

Assimilation  of  non-comparable  data 

Every  single  Aboriginal  community  throughout 
Canada  is  different  from  the  others.  However,  to 
provide  the  necessary  homogeneous  statistics  for 
national  research  on  alcohol  abuse,  statistics  are 
collected  and  collated  in  two  ways:  1 . by  categories 
(i.e.  gender,  age,  social  and  economic  status,  geog- 
raphy etc.)  which  reflect  the  structure  and  realities 
of  mainstream  Canadian  society,  certainly  not 


Aboriginal  societies.  Statistical  research,  neverthe- 
less, continues  to  assimilate  Aboriginal  societies 
into  mainstream  categories. 

This  leads  to  unfair  and  inaccurate  results.  For 
example,  drinking  habits  of  unemployed 
Canadians  and  Aboriginals  are  compared  although 
the  realities  of  both  are  not  comparable.  Another 
example  relates  to  comparative  statistics  for  the 
same  geographical  (provincial)  area,  where  the  eco- 
nomic situation  of  mainstream  Canadians  will  be 
enormously  different  from  Aboriginals  on  their 
reserves. 

2.  by  communities,  through  governmental  depart- 
ment programs  and  partner  organisations.  This 
data,  reflecting  at  source  some  of  the  uniqueness 
and  complexity  of  every  community,  is  then  cen- 
trally collected  for  analysis  on  a national  scale. 

Alcoholism  as  an  illness  is 
a purely  ideological  slogan. 

This  process  of  categorisation  and  amalgamation 
of  data  gives  birth  to  regional  and  national 
research  findings  and  statistics  which  have  lost 
their  accuracy  and  reliability. 

National  statistics  depicting  alcohol  abuse  in 
Aboriginal  communities  are  simplistic  and  have  no 
real  usefulness.  As  Alkali  Lake  and  countless  other 
communities  have  shown,  alcohol  abuse  is  far 
from  being  the  universal  phenomenon  asserted  in 
current  statistics.  They  have  also  shown  that 
Aboriginal  peoples  themselves  are  the  ones  best 
able  to  develop  healing  strategies,  simply  because 
they  know  themselves  and  the  specific  realities  of 
their  community  best. 

A different  picture 

Official  research  does  show  some  commonalities, 
but  also  major  differences  in  Canadians  and 
Aboriginal  people’s  drinking  habits  and  level  of 
alcohol  abuse.  Self-reports  by  Aboriginal  commu- 
nities show  data  that  run,  in  many  instances, 
counter  to  official  surveys  statistics  and  findings. 
The  following  stand  out: 

•The  geographical  repartition  of  alcohol  abuse 
is  different  than  stated  in  official  findings 
•The  consumption  patterns  are  different 
from  mainstream  Canadians  but  consump- 
tion itself  is  similar 

•The  root  of  the  problems  is  different  from 
that  of  Canadians 

•The  ways  Aboriginal  people  view  alcohol 
abuse  is  different 

•The  methods  and  preferences  for  Recovery 
and  Healing  are  different 

The  Aboriginal  holistic  and  integrated 
approach  to  alcohol  abuse 

“Alcoholism  as  an  illness  is  a purely  ideological  slogan.  ” 

-H.  Fingarette,  Heavy  drinking:  the  Myth  of 
Alcoholism  as  a disease. 

Although  a critical  analysis  of  the  dominant  ideol- 
ogy (which  affirms  that  alcohol  abuse  is  an  illness, 
a physiological  phenomenon  which  must  be  treat- 
ed through  an  efficient  medicalisation  system)  is 


beyond  the  scope  of  this  article,  one  thing  remains 
it  is  an  ideology  only,  whose  efficacy  is  highly 
questionable.  Its  most  important  tenets  are:  alco- 
hol is  a physiological  phenomenon,  alcoholics  are 
powerless  in  the  face  of  their  addiction  and  absti- 
nence is  the  only  course  of  action. 

“The  concept  of  alcoholism  as  an  illness  supposes 
that  the  individual  is  deprived  of  any  will,  when  it 
is  precisely  because  he  has  been  disempowered  in 
relation  to  his  life  that  he  has  turned  to  alcohol.” 

-Amnon  J.  Soussa,  Pourquoi  I’alcool  nest  pas  une 
maladie  ( why  alcholism  is  not  an  illness). 

It  is  important  to  underline  that  recent  research, 
despite  the  hostile  reactions  of  the  dominant  ide- 
ology, highly  supports  the  holistic,  integrated 
approach  of  Aboriginal  communities  in  regard  to 
alcohol  abuse.  The  lists  below  illustrate  the  impor- 
tant differences  between  the  two  approaches: 

Alcholism  as  an  illness  approach 

•You  are  forced  to  admit  you  are  dependant. 
•The  therapist  or  the  group  is  the  expert  on 
your  illness. 

•You  must  be  made  to  confront  your  obvious 
dependency. 

•Only  negative  information  is  admissible. 

•You  must  admit  that  you  are  powerless  and 
out  of  control. 

•The  diagnostic  is  that  the  illness  is  with  you 
for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

•You  must  wear  the  label  of  sickness  and 
dependency  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Holistic  approach  to  alcoholism 

•You  can  consider  your  problem  as  being  on 
a scale  between  severe  and  minor. 

•You  must  make  your  own  decision  regard- 
ing your  problem. 

•You  become  conscious  of  the  impact  of  a 
variety  of  choices. 

•You  control  and  evaluate  your  habits  as  your 
life  evolves. 

•You  can  leave  dependency  behind. 

-S.  Peele,  The  truth  about  Addiction  and  Recovery. 

In  conclusion 

Statistics  do  not  show  the  immense  odds 
Aboriginal  people  have  and  are  struggling  against 
in  their  movement  towards  sobriety.  It  is  time  to 
celebrate  all  those  who  won  their  sobriety  and  are 
now  helping  others,  all  those  who  are  new  on  the 
path,  and  all  those  who  will  make  the  choice  one 
day. 

We  hope  this  article  will  encourage  a process  of 
reflexion,  of  discussion,  and  that  it  will  bring  new 
ideas  and  perspectives  on  the  development  of  your 
own  community  research,  healing  and  education 
activities.  Above  all  we  hope  that  you  will  gain  new 
pride  and  courage:  Yes,  there  is  a problem;  yes,  it 
can  and  is  being  solved,  and  yes,  the  image  in  the 
mirror  is  good,  very  good  -because  we  got  rid  of 
some  of  the  myths  that  disfigured  us.* 
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poems 


These  Ivory  Towers 
by  Elizabeth  Esquega 


In  a bureaucratic  jumbled  heap, 
lies  buried  beneath  the  walls,  so  deep, 
majestic  papers,  scribed  and  scrawled, 
of  entire  Nations  bullied  and  failed 
into  their  dungeons  of  oppression  amass. 

Why?  Oh!  Why?  How  could  this  last? 

Their  crimes  appear  plenty  judged  tried  and  true, 
for  what  harm  did  these  Nations  unto  you. 

Thier  walls  of  misery,  still  below  the  halls, 

These  Ivory  Towers  hear  still  their  calls. 

As  greed  and  power  looms  overhead, 

These  Ivory  Towers  remain  in  their  stead. 

Men  garbed  in  robes,  stand  triumphantly  staged, 
Yet  Nations  though  many  stay  captively  caged, 

Memories  hold  secrets,  known  only  to  a few, 
Where  Nations  arise  in  numbers  they  grew. 
Legends  are  whispered  in  swirls  of  smoke, 

The  drum  beats  steady,  the  shackles  are  broke. 

Nations  are  gathered  throughout  the  land 
to  claim  their  victory,  together  they  stand. 

These  Ivory  Towers  crumble  and  wait 
for  Nations  to  regain  their  own  fate. 

Centuries  have  passed,  it’s  time  to  take  hold, 
the  future  is  now,  our  Elders  have  told. 

These  Ivory  Towers  that  shone  so  white 
no  longer  can  do  what  is  not  right. 

The  Grandfathers  say  no  tears  shall  be  shed, 

For  despair  is  over  where  many  have  bled. 

These  Ivory  Towers  will  scribe  once  more 
an  end  to  the  ravages  of  a stately  war, 

And  bury  beneath  the  walls  and  the  ground 
the  paers  that  held  these  Nations  bound. 

These  Ivory  Towers  that  stood  so  tall 
Will  know  what  it’s  like  to  stumble  and  fall, 
as  judgements  are  rendered  to  be  fair, 

First  Nations  are  ever  so  aware 
that  pride  in  victory  is  bittersweet, 
when  another  falls  at  your  feet. 

These  Ivory  Towers  continue  to  be 
where  Nations  rebuild  their  destiny. 

Let’s  bury  the  shame  of  this  place, 
and  return  it  to  a State  of  Grace, 

These  Ivory  Towers. 
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Beauval  Indian  Residential  school 

1944-1954 


by  Ralph  Paul 


Because  I was  considered  to  be  an  INDIAN  under  the  Indian  Act,  at  age  six  I was  sentenced  to  10  years 
of  assimilation  and  acculturation  at  BIRS  -the  Beauval  Indian  Residential  School.  Prior  to  my  being 
indoctrinated  to  the  whiteman’s  culture,  I was  a happy,  contented,  care-free  Dene  child.  For  the  first  six 
years  of  my  life  I knew  no  words  in  English.  I was  afraid  of  the  whiteman.  I was  naughty,  vibrant,  and 
possibly  (in  today’s  terminology)  a child  that  had  ADHD,  because  of  my  excess  energy  and  liveliness.  I 
was  often  told  by  my  parents  at  that  time  that  if  I did  not  behave,  the  white  man  would  come  and  take 
me  away.  I did  not  listen.  The  white  man  did  come  and  get  me.  Thus  began  my  10-year  sentence  to  BIRS. 


The  loneliness  set  in  when  I had  to 
return  to  BIRS  every  15  th  of  August.  I 
cried  and  felt  very  depressed.  But  my 
parents  could  do  nothing  about  it.  I reluctant- 
ly returned  to  BIRS  every  year.  The  loneliness 
lasted  about  2 or  3 weeks,  and  I adjusted  back 
to  BIRS  existence.  I had  to  keep  on  living  in 
another  world  from  the  previous  world  that  I 
knew.  This  is  where  I was  introduced  to  a 
world  of  RULES,  REGULATION,  and  RELI- 
GION. Those  were  the  3 Rs  that  were  now  my 
way  of  life. 

The  ten  years  that  I spent 
at  BIRS  turned  me,  a 
Dene,  into  a caricature  of 
their  lives.  The  regimenta- 
tion was  closely  associated 
with  their  religious  life. 
We  had  no  freedom.  We 
were  not  allowed  to  think 
or  to  reason  for  ourselves. 
It  was  a military  type  of 
existence. 

The  religious  personnel  of  BIRS  -Oblate  priests 
and  brothers,  and  the  sisters  of  the  Grey  Nuns 
of  Montreal  - were  our  rulers  and  masters. 
These  French  people  taught  us  to  think,  to 
speak,  and  to  try  and  be  English.  They  were 
very  strict,  unloving,  and  impersonal  human 
beings.  They  tried  to  make  us  clones  of  them- 
selves. For  example,  these  nuns  and  priests  and 
lay  brothers  had  taken  vows  when  they  became 
members  of  their  respective  religious  organisa- 
tions. They  expected  us  to  follow  these  vows  also: 


The  vow  of  Obedience. . . 

They  expected  us  to  obey  unquestioningly 
every  command  they  issued.  Ours  was  not  to 
question  why.  We  had  to  do  what  we  were 
told,  whether  we  liked  it  or  not.  The  conse- 
quences for  disobedience  were  scolding, 
yelling,  slapping,  strapping,  hitting,  spanking, 
kneeling  in  corners,  or  being  sent  to  bed  early. 
Many  times  they  used  peer  pressure.  I can 
assure  you  I endured  all  the  above  at  one  time 
or  another. 

The  vow  of  Poverty. . . 

This  vow  was  taken  on  the  premise  that  they 
would  not  be  responsible  for  material  things. 
They  were  too  heavenly  to  be  human.  Their 
only  concern  was  to  do  God’s  will  -whatever 
that  means-  and  to  follow  the  Gospel  teaching 
“to  give  everything  to  the  poor  and  follow 
Him.”  Poor  as  we  already  were,  we  stuck  to 
this  rule  as  students  of  BIRS.  The  nuns  and 
priests  dressed  in  their  peculiar  “Habits,”  each 
identical  to  the  rest.  We  children  were  dressed 
in  the  same  way.  We  were  given  the  same  hair- 
cut: for  the  boys,  over  the  ears,  and  the  for  the 
girls,  Dutch-type  hairdos.  We  were  taught  to 
practice  humility,  another  biblical  reference. 
They  taught  us  that  earthly,  material  things 
were  useless  and  even  sinful.  Money  was  the 
root  of  all  evil  on  this  Earth.  As  a result,  I never 
knew  how  to  budget,  spend  money  wisely,  or 
save  for  a rainy  day.  I have  never  respected 
money,  even  to  this  day.  Our  meals  were  very 
unappetising  and  repetitious.  Stew  (ough). 

The  vow  of  Chastity. . . 

They  taught  us  that  sex  was  dirty  and  sinful, 
and  also  that  it  was  against  the  sixth  and  ninth 
commandments.  It  was  a mortal  sin  even  to 
entertain  in  our  minds  anything  associated 
with  sex.  At  BIRS  we  were  kept  separated  from 


the  girls.  We  could  hardly  ever  even  communi- 
cate with  our  own  sisters  and  cousins.  If  a boy 
was  caught  communicating  with  a girl,  or  if  he 
had  a crush,  he  was  publicly  ridiculed  and 
made  to  feel  shame.  They  made  us  ashamed  of 
our  own  sexuality.  I didn’t  know  where  babies 
came  from  until  I was  about  18  years  old. 

The  ten  years  that  I spent  at  BIRS  turned  me,  a 
Dene,  into  a caricature  of  their  lives.  The  regi- 
mentation was  closely  associated  with  their 
religious  life.  It  was  a military  type  of  exis- 
tence. We  had  no  freedom.  We  were  not 
allowed  to  think  or  to  reason  for  ourselves.  If 
we  questioned  their  directives,  we  risked  being 
scolded,  ridiculed,  or  punished.  We  were 
fenced  into  our  playground,  as  if  in  a concen- 
tration camp,  and  if  we  went  inadvertently 
beyond  the  fenced  area  to  retrieve  a ball,  we 
were  punished.  If  we  talked  back,  we  were 
punished.  We  lined  up  for  everything.  We 
were  summoned  by  a whistle,  like  dogs.  If  we 
were  late,  we  were  punished.  The  school  learn- 
ing we  endured  in  those  years  was  by  rote  and 
memorisation.  It  was  as  if  we  were  parrots.  The 
boys  had  to  learn  the  Latin  Mass  responses.  If 
we  did  not  properly  recite  these  responses,  we 
were  punished.  We  had  to  confess  our  sins 
every  week.  We  were  lined  up  for  the  confes- 
sional, to  tell  our  sins  to  the  priests  and  to  ask 
for  forgiveness.  Many  times  I made  up  sins, 
because  we  were  told  that  we  were  prone  to 
commit  seven  sins  daily.  An  example  was, 
“Father,  I had  bad  thoughts.”  I did  not  know 
what  these  bad  thoughts  were  supposed  to  be. 
Then,  for  punishment,  we  were  told  (again)  to 
say  “ten  Hail  Marys.”  Or,  if  we  had  put  some- 
thing into  our  confession  that  was  thought  to 
be  terrible,  we  had  to  say  the  whole  rosary. 
Their  teachings  were  based  on  fear  rather  than 
on  the  comfort  that  religion  was  supposed  to 
convey  to  its  adherents.  Today,  because  of  these 
experiences,  I have  rejected  the  Catholic  teach- 
ings and  religion  in  general. 
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I learned  to  hide  my  feelings.  I never  talked 
about  my  hurts  to  anyone.  I cry  as  I write  this 
out.  I hardened  myself  emotionally.  I could 
never  express  love  to  anyone.  I could  never  say 
“I  love  you”  to  my  wife  with  complete  com- 
fort. I was  never  taught  love  in  this  institution. 
I could  never  touch  or  hug  any  member  of  the 
opposite  sex  because,  as  a result  of  my  years  at 
Beauval  Indian  Residential  School,  I was 
afraid,  scared,  and  ashamed. 

I recall  one  incident  when  I was  7 as  if  it  had 
occurred  yesterday.  I had  been  crying  and  lying 
on  the  floor,  expecting  to  be  comforted  as  my 
parents  used  to  do.  Suddenly,  I was  picked  up 
roughly  by  the  Brother  in  charge  at  the  time, 
who  started  to  spank  me  on  the  bum.  I 
remember  his  words:  “If  you  want  to  cry,  well, 
here’s  a reason  to  cry.”  Spank,  spank,  spank.  I 
expected  to  be  comforted,  but  all  I got  was 
punishment.  Right  there  and  then,  I decided 
to  hide  my  feelings.  I started  to  be  very  imper- 
sonal, unloving,  and  uncaring,  like  they  were. 
So  much  for  building  up  my  self-esteem  and 
humanity. 

My  first  marriage  was  a failure. 
I was  very  abusive  to  my  wife 
every  time  I got  inebriated.  I 
never  picked  up  this  type  of 
behaviour  at  home  with  my 
parents,  because  I grew  up  in 
BIRS.  BIRS  is  where  I picked 
up  this  negativity.  Nothing  I 
did  there  was  good  enough.  I 
learned  abuse  at  BIRS,  not  love. 

Yes,  I experienced  abuses,  except  sexual  abuse. 
I can’t  recall  the  number  of  times  that  I was 
punished  for  one  thing  or  another.  I was  phys- 
ically abused  countless  times,  partly  because  of 
my  personality.  I can  relate  many  stories  on 
this  type  of  abuse.  In  regard  to  cultural  abuse, 
we  were  taught  that  the  whiteman  was  better 
than  we  were.  When  we  watched  the  old  west- 
ern movies,  we  all  wanted  to  be  the  cowboys 
rather  than  the  savage  Indians.  These  “Indians” 
murdered  innocent  settlers.  I did  not  know, 
then,  that  the  settlers  stole  Indian  land.  We 
were  exposed  by  these  films  to  the  idea  that  the 
whiteman  was  the  good  guy  and  the  Indian  the 
bad  guy.  When  John  Wayne  shot  5 Indians 
with  one  shot,  we  cheered.  That’s  the  type  of 
cultural  learning  we  experienced.  When  our 
parents  came  to  visit  us  at  school,  they  were 
billeted  in  an  old  barn,  down  hill  away  from 
the  school.  When  white  people  came  to  the 
school,  they  were  given  rooms  at  the  school 
and  accorded  royal  treatment  by  the  nuns  and 
priests.  This  was  one  way  of  showing  us  who 
was  the  better  of  the  two  groups.  Our  parents 
were  second-best. 

Emotionally,  we  were  abused  in  many  forms. 
For  me,  the  worst  was  alienation  from  my  par- 
ents, sister,  and  brothers.  I never  completely 
bonded  with  my  parents  or  siblings.  I thought 
that  my  parents  didn’t  care  for  me  because  they 
kept  sending  me  back  to  BIRS.  Only  later  did  I 
learn  that  my  parents  had  been  threatened 


with  negative  consequences,  by  the  Indian 
Agent,  if  they  kept  me  home.  I never  learned 
anything  about  my  family  or  home  life.  It  real- 
ly affected  my  personal  life  later  on  in  ways 
which  I could  not  understand  then.  My  first 
marriage  was  a failure.  I was  very  abusive  to  my 
wife  every  time  I got  inebriated.  I never  picked 
up  this  type  of  behaviour  at  home  with  my 
parents,  because  I grew  up  in  BIRS.  BIRS  is 
where  I picked  up  this  negativity.  Nothing  I 
did  there  was  good  enough.  I learned  abuse  at 
BIRS,  not  love. 


There  were  good  times.  I made  many  friends 
that  are  out  there  today.  We  all  share  a special 
bond.  We  were  together  10  months  of  every 
year.  Of  the  120  months  between  1944  and 
1954,  I was  at  home  20.  100  months  I was  at 
BIRS.  So  I spent  more  time  with  the  students 
than  I did  at  home.  I loved  going  out  to  the 
bridges  -to  first  and  second  portage,  as  we 
used  to  say-  to  play  to  our  hearts’  content.  I 
did  not  mind  the  baloney  sandwich  we  were 
given.  It  was  like  steak  to  us,  in  the  bush  by  a 
campfire.  I enjoyed  snaring  rabbits  at  10  cents 
each.  We  played  hockey.  We  became  an  excel- 
lent team.  Today,  I see  big  men  hugging  each 
other  when  they  score  a goal.  In  our  time, 
when  we  scored  we  did  not  display  any  emo- 
tional outburst,  but  continued  as  usual.  That  is 
what  we  were  told  to  do,  score  a goal  and  try  for 
another.  No  display  of  emotion  whatsoever. 


These  are  some  of  my  thoughts  of  my  time  at 
Beauval  Indian  Residential  School.* 


Above:  Beauval  Indian  Education  Centre,  1927-1995. 


poems 


Shingwauk  Tide 

by  Theresa  Turmel 


Rest,  oh  rest  o’  wicked  one 
For  I know  best 
As  we  reach  the  crest 
Of  Change 

Fay  not  the  blame 
On  the  ones  who  sleep, 

But  focus  on  the  generations 
Who  continue  to  weep. 

We  can  make  a difference 
Yes,  you  and  I, 

For  we  are  the  instruments 
Of  the  Shingwauk  tide. 

We  gather  as  Family  they  say, 

To  laugh  and  remember,  to  cry  and  pray, 
To  heal  our  own  way, 

Our  Own  Way 

Because  dear  brother  or  sister 
There’s  one  thing  that  I know  is  true 
Is  that  the  only  one  I can  truly  count  on, 
Really  count  on  - is  you. 


Biography 

Theresa  was  born  in  Toronto  but  moved  to 
Hawk  Junction,  Ontario  when  she  was  eight- 
een. In  1988  she  moved  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ontario  where  she  was  asked  to  be  the  volun- 
teer registrar  with  the  1991  Shingwauk 
Reunion.  At  the  time  she  didn’t  know  very 
much  about  the  Residential  Schools  but  in  the 
ten  years  with  the  Children  of  Shingwauk 
Alumni  Association  has  become  somewhat  an 
expert.  In  1998  she  completed  her  Master  of 
Public  Administrator,  and  in  1999  she  was 
hired  as  the  Office  Administrator/Healing 
Coordinator  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the 
Alumni  and  host  the  various  gatherings 
(Reunions),  and  Healing  Circles,  and  meet- 
ings. Theresa  loves  her  work  and  is  very  com- 
mitted to  the  healing  process  and  the  many 
Alumni  she  has  met  and  has  come  to  love.* 


Healing  Words  is  available  by  mail 
and  from  the  Aboriginal  Healing 
Foundation  website:  www.ahf.ca 

Follow  the  links  to  our  publications 
for  a full  catalogue  of  back  issues 
-available  as  downloads  in  Portable 
Document  Fortmat  (pdf). 

www.ahf.ca 
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featured  project 


The  vision  for  our  community  is  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  our  members  by  pro- 
viding wholisitic  healing  processes  that  sup- 
port the  unique  needs  of  individuals  and  families. 

Wholistic  healing  and  well-being  supports  the 
physical,  emotional,  mental  and  spiritual  well- 
being of  the  people 

Community  well-being  supports  the  social,  cul- 
tural, political,  resource-based  and  educational 
needs  of  the  community 

The  main  objectives  of  this  project  are  to  conduct 
an  in-depth  community  needs  assessment; 
research  and  document  the  stories  and  history  of 
residential  school  survivors  and  intergenerational 
family  members;  research  and  document  the  his- 
tory, traditions,  culture,  ceremonies  of  the  Lower 
Similkameen  Nation;  develop  various  community 
groups;  undertake  healing  work  that  is  reflective  of 
traditional  healing  practices  and  / or  contemporary 
healing  practices;  partake,  develop  and  deliver  edu- 
cation, training  and  workshops  to  the  community. 

The  Similkameed  Unity  - Creating  Wellness  proj- 
ect is  guided  and  supported  by  the  following  prin- 
ciples: 

•A  strength  approach  draws  on  the  strength 
of  the  people  and  the  community  and  opens 
the  door  to  community  empowerment. 

•Allows  survivors  and  intergenerational  fam- 
ily members  to  have  voice  and  tell  their  sto- 
ries in  a safe  and  confidential  environment. 

•Incorporate  traditions  and  culture  of  our 
people. 

•Utilise  the  talking/healing  circle. 

•Educate  and  provide  awareness  to  second 
generation  and  multi  generations  regarding 
residential  schools. 

•Respect  is  a key  value  and  principle. 

•Takes  into  account  the  seventh  generation 
of  children  to  come. 

•The  answer  comes  from  within. 

•Individual  rights  and  choices:  people  have 
their  own  rights  and  choices. 

•Key  values:  Building  trust,  creating  safety 
and  confidentiality,  having  honesty  and 
truth,  maintaining  our  sense  of  humour. 

•The  project  must  support  the  wholistic  well- 
being of  the  members  of  the  community. 

•The  project  must  support  capacity  build- 
ing, empowerment  of  families  and  commu- 
nity relations. 


•There  must  be  an  appreciation  and  respect 
for  the  diversity  among  the  membership  in 
philosophies  and  healing  approaches 

Only  recently  have  First 
Nations  people  become 
involved  in  the  process  of 
telling  their  stories. 

Our  first  step:  finding  out  what  others  said 

Prepared  by  Norma  Manuel 

As  a component  to  the  start-up  of  our  project,  we 
conducted  a literature  review.  The  following  is  a 
summary  and  recommendations  of  what  others 
have  said  in  books  and  videos  regarding  residential 
schools.  This  literature  review  focuses  primarily  on 
Canadian  residential  schools.  Much  of  the  litera- 
ture selected  (17  books  and  several  videos)  defines 
the  impact  of  residential  schools  on  students  with 
only  a small  emphasis  on  therapeutic  healing 
strategies,  as  many  of  the  authors  hold  the  view 
that  healing  must  be  designed  and  delivered  by  the 
communities.  There  are  many  stories  that  are 
waiting  to  be  told  and  shared. 

Healing  work 

This  is  a literature  review  of  residential  school 
material  and  other  relevant  material  to  provide  a 
source  of  direction  and  information  to  guide  and 
support  the  Creating  Wellness  project.  This  paper 
will  review  several  sources  of  pertinent  literature 
on  residential  school.  The  review  analyses,  inte- 
grates and  summarises  applicable  materials  that 
identify  interests:  how  the  impact  of  residential 
schools  on  individual  families  and  communities 
was  assessed  and  the  therapeutic  strategies  used  in 
addressing  the  issues  stemming  from  attendance  at 
residential  schools.  Also  included  are  any  conclu- 
sions or  recommendations  derived  from  the  study 
that  may  be  useful  to  this  project.  The  review  will 
also  attempt  to  create  a typology  of  survivors, 
those  who  did  not  attend  residential  schools  and 
second-generation  effects  on  women,  men,  youth 
and  the  community  as  a whole  and  community 
institutions. 

The  survivors  of  the  residential  school  experience 
suffer  a wide  range  of  consequences  from  lowered 
self-esteem,  loss  of  identity,  abandonment,  issues 
and  abuse  of  mood  and  mind-altering  chemicals. 
Many  interested  writers  have  endeavoured  to 
record  the  stories  of  the  residential  school  period. 
Only  recently  have  First  Nations  people  become 
involved  in  the  process  of  telling  their  stories. 
Most  of  the  literature  was  composed  of  the  sur- 
vivors’ stories  with  healing  methods  appropriate 
for  the  First  Nations  involved. 

In  Indian  Residential  Schools:  The  Nuu-Chah- 


Nidth  experience  (1996),  published  by  the  Nuu- 
Chah-Nulth  Tribal  Council  (N.T.C),  the  aim  is  to 
put  down  the  words  and  stories  of  the  Nuu-Chah- 
Nulth  people,  depicting  real  people’s  history  and 
the  owning  of  that  history.  The  study  is  about  the 
Nuu-Chah-Nulth  people,  not  about  the  larger  res- 
idential school  story.  It  also  states  that  many  stud- 
ies tend  to  be  academic,  highly  theoretical  and 
impersonal,  losing  the  individual  and  personal 
effect  of  the  process.  It  stresses  that  the  study  is 
intended  to  be  helpful  to  all  individuals  with  their 
own  residential  school  issues.  The  N.T.C.  formed 
a steering  committee  whose  mandate  was  to  devel- 
op a questionnaire  stemming  from  attendance  at 
residential  school  so  that  the  Health  Board  and 
staff  would  be  prepared  to  deal  with  the  issues. 
Two  members  of  the  N.T.C.  interviewed  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  Nuu-Chah-Nulth  people,  and  their 
findings  form  the  base  of  this  study.  The  inter- 
views were  conducted  whenever  and  wherever 
possible.  The  interviews  were  carried  out  at  the 
convenience  of  the  individual  and  in  a relaxed 
manner.  Given  this  environment  and  the  nature  of 
the  interview,  interviewees  were  highly  emotional 
and  time  was  spent  attending  to  the  individuals’ 
needs  to  ensure  they  were  not  left  in  a distressed 
state.  Small  recorders  were  used,  in  the  session,  to 
tape  interviews.  The  interviews  were  also  docu- 
mented on  paper.  A single  video  was  made  of 
interviewees  lasting  sixty  minutes.  Some  of  the 
interviews  were  conducted  in  pairs,  couples  and 
groups.  Many  of  the  groups  interviewed  were 
Elders.  This  method  seemed  to  help  the  inter- 
viewing process  as  interviewees  reminded  each 
other  of  forgotten  facts. 

Similar  themes  have  surfaced  from  research  on  res- 
idential school  effects  on  First  Nations  people. 
Common  themes  found  in  the  literature  were 
methods  to  obtain  information,  core  issues  and 
healing  strategies  (N.T.C.,  1996,  Assembly  of  First 
Nations,  1994,  Fournier,  1997,  Knockwood  , 
1992,  and  the  Chiefs  special  Assembly  on 
Residential  schools,  1996). 

Healing  strategies  were  a combination  of  a holistic 
model  of  healing  that  included  counselling. 
Therapy  working  towards  litigation,  compensa- 
tion, amends,  and  some  use  of  traditional  prac- 
tices that  included  ceremonies  and  ritual,  were 
also  used  (Fournier,  1997).  Individual  holistic 
healing  is  seen  as  the  foundation  of  family  and 
their  community  healing.  Healing  strategies 
addressed  the  four  life  areas  of  mental,  emotional, 
spiritual  and  physical  concepts  that  included  edu- 
cation and  rebuilding  (Assembly  of  First  Nations, 
1994).  Healing  strategies  also  incorporated  discus- 
sions on  safety  and  exploration  of  principles  of 
respect,  responsibility  and  co-operation.  The 
study  stressed  the  need  for  safety  for  the  survivor 
to  begin  the  healing  process  of  exploring  the 
events  that  happened  in  the  residential  school  and 
the  impact  it  had  on  the  survivors.  The  healing 
process  needs  to  be  structural  so  that  respect  for 
oneself  and  others  is  fostered  to  promote  a sense  of 
worthiness  regardless  of  their  limitations  or  imper- 
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fections.  In  this  manner,  different  belief  systems 
can  exist  harmoniously  without  judgement. 
Healing  requires  adults  to  take  responsibility  and 
accountability  for  one’s  actions,  not  continually 
placing  blame  on  others.  Co-operation  is  inter- 
connected through  all  the  healing  principles. 
Through  stories,  a healing  process  is  seen  to  devel- 
op that  includes  the  four  aspects  of  recognising, 
remembering,  resolving  and  reconnecting.  These 
aspects  help  the  survivors  to  move  through  stages 
of  recovery  at  their  own  pace.  Engaging  in  these 
stages  takes  the  individual  away  from  thinking, 
feeling  and  behaving  as  victims  of  residential 
school  experience.  It  also  helps  the  individual  to 
integrate  his  experience  in  a manner  that  enables 
him  to  stand  as  a survivor  in  his  world  and  to 
show  him  that  he  is  capable  of  living  a life  of  his 
own  making.  The  uniqueness  of  the  individual 
will  dictate  the  victim’s  response  to  the  healing 
process  (Assembly  of  First  Nations). 

Breaking  the  Silence  (1994)  concluded  that  a 
model  of  healing  should  be  based  on  an 
Aboriginal  perspective  including  a holistic 
approach.  The  healing  model  will  integrate  First 
Nations’  history  that  provides  a context  for  under- 
standing present  circumstances  and  forms  an 
essential  part  of  healing  for  residential  school  sur- 
vivors. First  Nations’  people  have  experienced  cul- 
tural loss  and  have  been  torn  from  traditional  way; 
therefore  it  can  be  assumed  that  First  Nations’ 
people  have  first  hand  knowledge  of  their  histories 
(Pierre  1995).  Christopher  (1998)  documents 
Christian  activities  during  the  gold  rush  period 
along  the  Fraser  River,  especially  the  Fraser 
Canyon.  It  tells  of  the  confusion  among  First 
Nations’  people  during  this  period.  The  study 
offers  background  information  that  will  help  in 
understanding  how  strong  First  Nations’  cultures 
allowed  their  children  to  be  taken  from  their  fam- 
ilies. The  Anglican  Church  of  Canada  eventually 
established  a residential  school  at  Lytton,  B.C., 
similar  to  the  Roman  Catholic  residential  schools 
scattered  throughout  the  province.  B.C.  contained 
the  largest  population  of  First  Nations  in  all  of 
Canada.  The  Anglican  Church  and  Roman 
Catholic  orders  divided  up  the  province  into  small 
religious  areas  where  a concerted  assault  on  the 
spiritual  and  cultural  practices  of  First  Nations 
took  place  by  taking  away  their  most  vulnerable 
and  precious  resources,  their  children  (Fournier, 
1997). 

In  this  light,  healing  from  the  atrocities  of  the  res- 
idential school  experience  requires  unique  and 
individual  techniques.  In  1996,  at  the  First 
Nations  Summit  of  B.C.  Grand  Chief  Ed  John 
emphasised  that  there  is  no  one  solution  that 
addresses  the  unique  issues  and  stated  that  each 
First  Nations  community  must  decide  its  own 
path  (Fournier,  1997).  John  further  states  that  sur- 
vivors must  have  some  personal  support  as  well  as 
access  to  therapy  and  other  resources  they  may 
need  before  they  speak  out.  Resources  are  being 
drawn  on  in  urban  and  reserve-based  communi- 
ties. Resources  range  from  mainstream  psy- 
chotherapy to  sweat  lodges,  rituals,  and  spiritual 
counsel  (Fournier,  1997).  Five  area  Shuswap  com- 
munities, outside  of  Williams  Lake,  utilise  the 
Nen’gayni  Treatment  Centre  as  a source  of  heal- 
ing. A concern  that  was  expressed  in  resourcing 
support  was  the  way  the  governments  provided 
funding  on  an  individual  basis  and  not  in  the  con- 
text of  a holistic  approach. 


Fournier  discussed  the  Hollow  Water  program  for 
sex  offenders.  It  is  a community-based  program 
attending  to  the  needs  of  the  victim  first,  then 
offering  the  offender  jail  or  the  community  route. 
The  offender  is  charged  by  the  RCMP  but  will 
remain  out  of  jail  or  probation  as  long  as  he/she 
participates  in  the  community-based  program. 


The  literature  review  revealed  a substantial 
amount  of  information  that  will  benefit  the 
Creating  Wellness  Project.  Assessment  of  the 
impact  of  the  residential  school  experience  was 
documented  in  two  reviews.  The  assessment 
method  used  was  a combination  of  written 
response  and  story  telling  guided  by  a comprehen- 
sive set  of  question  (Assembly  of  First  Nations  and 
Nuu-chab-Nulth  tribal  council).  The  assessment 
identified  participants’  core  issues  and  determined 
appropriate  healing  techniques  for  the  individual. 
Three  reviews  supported  holistic,  client-centered, 
healing  techniques  integrated  appropriate  to  the 
background  of  those  First  Nations  people.  One 
review  stressed  the  uniqueness  of  First  Nations 
people.  One  review  stressed  the  uniqueness  of  the 
First  Nations  Communities  and  choosing  a “heal- 
ing path”  that  would  work  for  them.  One  review 
stressed  the  need  for  the  safety  of  the  survivors  as 
paramount  in  addressing  the  impact  of  the  resi- 
dential school  (Assembly  of  First  Nations). 
Recommendations  derived  from  the  literature 
review  are: 

•To  design  and  develop  a comprehensive 
assessment  using  the  Nuu-chah-nulth  tribal 
council  and  the  Assembly  of  First  Nation’s 
material  as  guides. 

•To  use  pieces  of  literature  in  training,  giving 
historical  background  and  understanding  of 
residential  schools  (i.e.  political,  religion). 

•To  ensure  that  skilled  help  is  available  to 
support  survivors. 


•To  involve  the  whole  community  in  what- 
ever manner  and  level  they  want  to  partici- 
pate. 

•To  obtain  and  review  Ktumaxa-Kimbasket 
Comprehensive  Community  Healing  and 
Intervention  program. 


Conclusions  gleaned  from  the  literature  review  are 
that  planning  strategies,  involvement  of  the  com- 
munity, and  flexibility  in  one’s  approach  are  key 
components  to  becoming  engaged  in  the  healing 
process  with  survivors  of  residential  schools.  The 
literature  reviewed  stemmed  from  factual  reporting 
of  painful  emotional  disclosure  that  revealed  the 
generational  suffering  taking  place  at  this  writing. 
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In  the  Kootenay  region  of  B.C.,  the  Ktumaxa- 
Kimbasket  people  resolved  to  “embrace  and  inte- 
grate their  generations  of  alcohol-affected  people, 
from  infants  to  elders,  instead  of  surrendering 
them  to  hospitals,  foster  care,  jails  and  institu- 
tions” (Fournier,  1997).  With  funding  in  place  for 
five  years,  the  Ktumaxa  hired  staff  that  included 
nurses,  educators,  elders  and  life-skill  tutors.  They 
launched  their  Comprehensive  Community 
Healing  and  Intervention  Program  (CHIP).  Chief 
Sophie  Pierre  states,  “This  allow  ourselves  to  be 
guided  by  what  the  people  want  to  do.  We  bring  in 
speakers  from  the  community,  elders  often,  and  we 
work  on  life  skills,  but  we  don’t  preach  or  dictate.” 

Knockwood  (1992),  in  her  book  Out  of  the 
Depths,  describes  how  the  talking  stick  is 
employed.  The  Talking  Stick  is  used  among  a cir- 
cle of  people  who  have  committed  themselves  to 
participate  in  a healing  process.  Commitment 
means  not  leaving  or  walking  about  during  the 
circle.  Individuals  wanting  help  state  the  problem, 
and  then  focus  on  steps  taken  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. When  the  individual  is  finished,  the  Talking 
Stick  is  passed  to  the  left  and  continues  around  the 
circle  until  it  arrives  at  the  person  who  first  spoke. 
In  this  manner,  those  in  the  circle  comment  on 
the  problem,  share  their  experience  and  offer  sug- 
gestions. Everyone  in  the  circle  gains  from  the 
exchange. 


•To  obtain  and  review  The  Hollow  Water 
Project  which  deals  with  sex  offenders  at  the 
community  level. 

planning  strategies,  involvement  of 
the  community,  and  flexibility  are  key 
components  of  becoming  engaged 
with  survivors  in  the  healing  process 

The  literature  reviewed  did  not  specially  address 
the  impact  of  the  residential  school  on  women, 
men  and  youth.  Isolated  stories  indicated  certain 
stressors  for  one  gender  and  not  for  the  other.  The 
residential  school  impacted  the  family  and  com- 
munity by  taking  away  the  children,  the  nations 
most  valuable  resources.  Stories  tell  of  the  loss  of 
learning  traditional  ways,  which  were  lost  through 
attendance  at  residential  schools.  Many  survivors 
are  abusing  alcohol  and  drugs  as  a way  of  dealing 
with  unresolved  core  issues.  The  residential  school 
experience  causes  many  First  Nations  communi- 
ties to  be  split  and  diseased. 

The  community  institutes  are  continuing  to 
respond  to  the  challenge  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
their  First  Nations  clientele  while  functioning 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal/Provincial 
governments.  More  responsibility  is  given  to  the 
First  Nations  community  institutes  with  less 
money  to  provide  needed  services. 
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poems 


The  Child  Who  Cries  Within 

by  Barney  Beaver, 

Webequie  First  Nation, 

Residential  School  Survivor. 

A lonely  old  man  sitting  on  a park  bench, 
thinking  of  what  his  life  has  been  through. 

Over  the  years,  his  thirst  needs  a quench, 
a bottle  by  his  side,  is  what  he  has  to  show. 

“Misery  loves  company”  is  the  motto  for  people 
who  cannot  admit  and  resolve  their  own  problems. 

To  seek  help,  guidance  and  support  is  very  simple, 
but  a person  who  hurts  does  not  agree  to  these  terms. 

Many  things  were  taught  in  a wrong  way  at  residential  school, 
from  being  who  we  really  are  to  what  we  were  not. 

The  school  system  made  us  who  we  are  and  that’s  no  denial; 

Lost  of  native  tongue  and  culture  was  what  you  got. 

Taking  out  his  bottle  and  pouring  it  into  a small  cup, 
his  bad  memories  of  the  school  set  in. 

How  did  he  survived  for  so  long  without  any  help? 
it  must  have  been  the  child  who  cries  within. 

Biography 

I am  an  Ojibway-Cree  (Oji-Cree)  native  living  in  a remote  Northern 
Ontario  native  community  of  Webequie.  I attended  the  Shingwauk  Hall 
Residential  School  with  my  two  older  sisters  and  an  older  brother  in  Sault 
Ste  Marie,  Ontario  at  the  early  age  of  six  in  1963/64  until  it  closed  in  1970. 
I have  worked  for  the  Webequie  First  Nation  Indian  Band  for  12  years. 
Today,  I work  as  an  Aboriginal  Healing  Coordinator  funded  by  the 
Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  (AHF),  helping  out  the  community’s  sev- 
enty residential  school  survivors  in  a small  community  of  668. 

Our  Prayer 

by  Joseph  Sheepskin 

Oh  Great  Grandfather,  Grandmother,  Spirits  of  the  sky 
Hear  our  voices,  hear  our  cry. 

In  hope  we  pray  for  the  words  of  a song 
Show  us  the  way  back  where  we  belong. 

Always  in  touch  with  ourselves  and  the  Creator, 

You’re  guiding  us  in  life,  we’ll  find  sooner  than  later 
Either  in  ceremonies,  sweats  or  the  Sweetgrass  we  burn. 

We  find  ourselves  and  seem  to  learn. 

From  our  mistakes  we  correct  and  forgiveness  in  prayer. 

We  feel  your  presence  because  you’re  always  there. 

Making  amends  and  purifying  our  soul 

Praying  for  our  people  that  one  day  we’ll  be  whole 

That  we  walk  in  harmony  and  balance  as  you  once  did, 

And  that  all  our  mixed  emotions  will  finally  be  rid. 

For  which  the  words  you  once  spoke  they  were  so  strong 
I pray  now  for  our  people,  that  the  road  we  travel  will  not  be  wrong. 

So,  please  take  these  tears  and  wipe  them  from  our  eyes, 

Oh  Great  Grandmother,  Grandmother,  Spirits  of  the  sky. 

All  my  Relations. 


Healing  Tracks 

by  Lois  provost  Turchetti 

The  road  is  slow  and  tortuous 
in  teaching  others  how  to 

read  Earth’s  mind  through  traditional  ecological  knowledge  . . . 
sounding  through  skies  . . . shores  . . . body  . . . spirit, 
but  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  Turtle  and  we  are  not  alone. 

Let  the  winds  lift  up  our  still-small  voices 

til  the  sound  of  many  waters 

moving  over  once-sharp  stones 

polished  smooth 

by  the  touch  of  many  fingers 

traces  the  path  of  knowledge 

our  Mother  has  mapped  out  for  us  to  follow 

and  our  spirit  soars  with  the  flames. 

Certain  Song 

by  Lois  provost  Turchetti 

winds  weave  songs  of  shore  love  humbly  . . . 
humbling  calling  out  your  name, 
mountains  rising  from  inertia 
answering  witnessing  our  pain, 
beaten,  silenced,  lonely,  weeping 
in  the  earth-song  with  the  dawn, 
tender,  hoping,  fiercely  hoping, 
with  the  lightwaves  we  are  born. 

wind  is  shore  and  waves  are  mountains 

ever-moving,  always  free 

always  speaking,  ever  sharing  out  Your 

awesome  love  to  me. 

speaking  softly  with  the  moonlight, 

singing  surely  with  the  sun, 

each  child’s  deepest,  heartfelt  yearnings, 

each  child’s  wanting  to  belong 

and  the  secret,  sacred  silence 
of  this  shore-song  from  the  start 
speaks  the  Spirit’s  great  desire  for 
the  mountains  of  my  heart 
wind  and  water,  wishing,  kissing, 
children  loving  from  the  soul 
make  me  certain,  surely  certain, 
we  are  part  and  we  are  whole. 

Biography 

Lois  Provost  Turchetti  is  a mythteller,  freelance  writer,  and  artist  in  popular 
education  of  spoken  word  poesis  in  the  global  indigenous  storyarts.  Her 
work  has  to  do  with  myth,  culture,  history,  and  with  oral  tradition  as  heal- 
ing. She  speaks  as  an  indigenous  person  born  in  Jamaica  (Xaymaca),  an  off- 
shore territory  of  Greater  Turtle  Island,  of  Chinese,  French,  German,  Asian 
Indian,  Irish,  Jewish,  Scottish,  African,  Welsh,  Italian  and  Maroon-Arauac- 
Carib  (self-identified  tribal  affiliation)  ancestry  and  heritage. 
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THE  TALKING  QUILT  - A HEALING  JOURNEY 


Stardale  Women’s  Group  Inc.  Foundation 
“Breaking  the  Cycles  by  Creating  the  Circles” 


The  Stardale  Women’s  group  is  a grass  roots  community  organisation  operating  in  the  rural  community  of  Melfort,  Saskatchewan. 
The  program  provides  an  opportunity  for  women  to  rediscover  the  experiences  of  abuse  they  were  subjected  to  while  attending 
residential  schools.  In  doing  so,  the  women  share  their  experiences  with  one  another  while  engaging  in  the  making  of  a quilt. 
The  quilt  reflects  the  personal  experiences  and  feelngs  of  the  women.  Through  the  shared  quilting  a healing  process  begins.  The  quilt 
also  provides  the  women  with  the  ability  to  share  their  experiences  with  others. 

12  Aboriginal  women  participated  actively  in  the  program.  Their  ages  vary  between  18  to  45  years.  All  the  women  quilters  have 
between  one  and  five  children.  Half  of  the  women  attended  at  least  one  residential  school.  All  of  the  women  have  at  least  one  mem- 
ber of  their  immediate  family  who  attended  residential  school. 

The  Quilt  was  unveiled  on  May  17th,  with  a traditional  ceremony.  Participants  came  to  the  unveiling  from  many  different  parts  of 
Canada.  The  group  made  a video  of  the  group  quilting  process  and  wrote  the  story  of  their  experience,  which  they  share  here  with 
us.  If  you  are  inspired  by  this  project  and  wish  to  obtain  more  information,  please  contact  the  AHF  at  1 888-725-8886  and  ask  for 
Giselle  Robelin  or  Wayne  Spear. 


‘The  Talking  Quilt’ 

A Healing  Journey 

(Based  on  Eliza’s  Story  & the  discussions  of  the 
group  of  women  who  made  the  Quilt). 
Talking  poem  written  by  Oya  Aral. 

Early  in  the  morning 
as  the  suns  rays  colour  the  gray  sky 
in  hues  of  pink,  crimson  & gold, 
we  are  on  our  way  to  another  day 
full  of  learning,  caring, 

& friendship 

in  the  womens  quilting  circle. 

Our  drivers  pick  up  the  women, 

& we  share  a ride  to  Melfort. 

While  some  of  us  gaze  out  the  window 
into  the  crystalline  white  snow 
covering  the  hills  & beyond, 
others  are  still  half-asleep  or  snoozing. 

It  is  a quiet  ride  to  town. 

For  the  watchfid  eye  in  tune, 
the  tapestry  of  trees  in  white, 
shining  & sparkling  icicles  bright, 
create  a dazzling  show 
that  winter’s  beauty  is  in  bloom. 

The  icy  road  disappears  behind  each  hill 
of  this  fascinating  scene. 

We  always  see  with  excitement 
the  white  owl  and  the  hawk 
dancing  in  the  air 
encircling  us  in  their  daily  ritual 
& find  them  perched  tip  on  a tree 
waiting  for  us  at  Stardale 
upon  our  arrival. 

In  the  quietness  of  the  morning  drive  to  town, 
we  think  about  the  quilt  we  are  making, 

& its  relevance  in  our  lives: 
we  reflect  on  our  childhood  days  — 
a first  blanket  at  home  or  at  the  residential  school, 
then  the  families  we  formed 
under  the  quilts  that  we  shared. 

Spending  time  in  silent  solitude,  cold  & chill  of  the 
morning  brings  to  mind  sweet  & sad  memories, 
some  horror  stories  of  our  growing  up  years.  The 
women  that  smoke  light  up  a cigarette  before  get- 
ting into  town  & sink  deep  into  their  own  thoughts. 


Such  warm  welcome  it  is  indeed. 

Helen  awaits  us 
with  cheerful  greetings 
every  bright  or  gloomy  day. 

Her  symbols  of  nature 
the  white  owl  & the  hawk 
cheer  us  from  the  trees. 

How  eagerly  we  look  forward  to 
coming  together  one  more  time 
to  share  our  childhood  memories, 
our  lives  on  the  Reserve, 
our  families  & children, 

& the  long  lost  traditions 
of  our  past  ancestors. 

As  our  quilt  starts  taking  shape 
in  the  company  of  our  laughter  & tears, 
our  feelings  pour  out  in  discussions 
like  colours  of  pink  & purple  reflecting  sweet  memories; 
dark  gray,  pitch  black  or  crimson  red  flags 
signaling  the  dangers, 

& the  horror  stories  in  our  lives. 

Loss,  grieving,  anger  & hate 
are  just  some  of  the  emotions 
we  carry  always  in  our  hearts  & souls; 
and  we  have  to  deal  with  all  of  these 
in  every  day 
of  our  lives. 

Our  spirits  soar  like  an  eagle 
in  search  of  the  tradition  of  our  ancestors. 

We  ask  for  the  boldness  & pride  of  our  tribal  cultures 
to  return  to  us,  & give  us  comfort. 

We  seek  the  tenderness  of  love  & caring 
from  our  long  lost  generations 
to  come  & find  us  in  our  family  affairs. 

Piece  by  piece  we  contribute  to  the  quilt 
presenting  a story  from  each  of  us. 

Our  emotions  & memories 
stitched  with  our  tears  & fears, 
embroidered  with  our  joy  & cheers, 

& in  the  belief  of  our  success 
standing  in  harmony 
& togetherness. 

We  share  each  other’s  grief, 
desolate  times  of  despair,  fear,  anger  & hatred, 
the  events  in  our  growing  up  years: 


the  traumas  — 

the  booze,  drugs  & gambling  addictions  — 
the  learned  behaviours 
that  destroy  our  families. 

We  look  at  each  day  as  a new  piece  of  thread  — 
as  if  threading  the  beads  of sorrowful  stores, 
we  search  & seek  in  our  discussions, 
new  ways  & resolutions  to  our  spiritual  traumas  — 
in  grieving  & letting  go  the  past, 
our  personal  relationships, 
problems  in  raising  our  youth  & family  affairs. 

Each  new  & enlightening  day 
brings  us  to  educational  programs, 
life  skills,  sculpting  & quilting, 
we  gain  selfesteem  & communal  pride; 
we  learn  new  methods  & skills 
to  break  the  cycles  of  addictions, 
to  develop  parenting,  job  qualifications,  & social 
relationships. 

We  have  lost  — 

We  have  lost  the  roots  of  our  ancestral  traditions: 
where  are  the  cultural  values  of  our  great  grandfathers? 
What  happened  to  our  serene  beautiful  life  in  harmony 
with  nature,  family  & friends? 

Our  childhood  memories  are  full  of  horrible  experiences, 
we  were  separated  from  our  families, 

& taken  to  residential  schools, 
coidd  not  even  hold  hands  with  our  sisters  & brothers, 
did  not  even  get  to  see  them  in  our  growing  up  years. 

We  became  a number  in  the  school, 

& if  we  coidd  not  remember  our  number,  we  got  hit; 
if  we  could  not  remember  our  number,  we  got  hit! 

We  lost  touch  with  our  families  — mothers  & fathers, 
missed  the  safety  & security  of  our  homes. 

Fun  times  with  the  grandparents  were  all  gone. 
Sisters  & brothers  separated, 
we  were  not  allowed  to  communicate  with  each  other  — 
the  family  bonds  & unity 
in  our  lives  were  destroyed. 

The  school  days  were  dreary  & pitch  black  at  times: 
molested  & abused  by  our  teachers  & supervisors, 
wearing  the  same  uniforms,  our  hair  cut  short 
above  the  ear, 

we  had  to  line  up  for  everything,  even  to  use  the 
bathroom, 

If  we  were  too  slow  taking  a shower, 
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we  had  to  walk  around  with  soap  on  our  bodies  all  day; 
force-fed  to  eat  the  food,  we  never  had  eaten  before. 

We  listened  to  the  cries  & screams  of  the  boys, 

& sounds  of  battering  behind  the  walls. 

We  were  also  strapped  on  our  hands  or  other  parts  of  our  bodies 
which  made  us  feel  like  we  were  on  fire. 

Even  as  adolescent  female  students,  we  could  not  escape 
the  trauma  of  being  publicly  beaten  with  pants  down 
on  the  private  days  of  our  lives. 

Shameful,  shameful  — as  we  think  about  those  days, 
we  feel  naked  & abandoned  - our  pride  gone, 
all  alone  in  a world  foreign  to  us, 
not  knowing  where  to  turn. 

The  traumas  In  our  lives  led  us  into 
alcohol,  drugs,  addictions, 

& abusive  actions. 

The  value  of  self,  & respect  for  others  — lost; 
incest  & physical  abuse, 
we  could  not  create 
healthy  & happy  families. 

we  even  failed  in  raising  our  own  children  properly. 

All  these  things  were  done  to  us  & more, 
in  the  name  of  “God”  we  were  told. 

It  became  a fearful  world, 
not  understanding  the  meaning  of  “God”  at  all. 

One  of  the  quilters  asked  one  day: 

“How  come  they  did  this?” 

And  another  one  answered, 

“Because  they  knew  they  could  get  away  with  it!” 

Days  of  discussions  on  relationships, 
drugs,  alcohol,  & abusive  partners. 

What  happens  when  incest 
becomes  a repeating  pattern ? 

When  a destitute  mother  watches  her  daughter 
as  she  goes  through  the  same  experiences ? 

God  have  mercy  on  us, 
we  need  to  break  these  cycles. 

Loss,  grieving,  anger  & hate 
are  just  some  of  the  emotions 
we  have  to  deal  with 
in  everyday  of  our  lives. 

We  need  to  break  these  cycles 
as  we  learn  new  skills. 

Everyday  is  a new  bright  & cheerful  day 
if  we  care  enough  to  make  it  that  way. 

We  can  erase  the  darkness 
slowly  out  of  our  lives. 

We  have  a chance, 

a God-given  chance  to  understand  life 
& to  choose  a righteous  path 
closer  to  the  Divine. 

We  share  our  feelings  & emotions 
along  this  healing  journey 
as  we  create  our  quilt  together, 
with  tears,  laughter  &joy. 

In  our  praying  circle, 
we  pray  for  each  other  - 
to  break  the  addictions  & repetitive  cycles. 

We  can  create  a wonderful  world 
for  our  families  & children 
if  we  change  the  old  habits, 
teach  new  values,  respect  & manners 
& promote  a new  vision 
for  the  betterment 
of  our  communities. 

We  are  the  protectors  & guardians 
of  our  generation; 

& we  seek  to  be  the  wise  mentors 
for  generations  & generations  to  come. 


The  “dark  night  of  the  soul” 
must  be  resolved  in  our  lives, 
we  must  reach  within  ourselves 
to  search  for  the  truth. 

We  need  to  destroy  the  barriers 
to  feedom  of  thought  & understanding. 

We  must  be  true  to  our  feelings  & emotions. 

We  must  have  compassion  for  peace  & harmony 
in  our  lives. 

We  must  trust  in  the  process  of  healing. 

We  must  use  our  new  skills 
in  altering  our  perceptions  and  beliefs. 

Our  prayers  will  transcend  us,  help  us  redefine  who  we  are, 

& bring  us  closer  to  the  Divine. 

Our  souls  fee/  the  harmony  of  nature, 
that  we  cherish  all  around  us 
& the  wonder  of  the  universe 
God’s  creation  is  all  around  us, 

we  fee/  overwhelmed  by  its  beauty  & peace. 

The  life  that  we  create  for  ourselves 
& the  people  we  love 

should  have  the  same  harmony  as  in  nature  — 
caring  & sharing  we  shall  stand  together 
not  only  in  making  this  quilt, 
but,  also  by  using  our  new  skills, 
we  shall  excel  in  life. 

We  shall  soar  like  an  eagle, 
as  we  strive  to  be  successful  participants  & leaders 
in  our  communities. 

Creating  such  a beautiful  Quilt 
has  been  a healing  journey  for  us  women. 

We  have  come  a long  way 
crying,  laughing, 
denying  & changing 
to  a new  light  dawning  an  the  horizon  — 
we  shall  make  it  shine. 

Look  at  each  piece  of  the  Quilt, 
examine  it  in  detail, 
look  at  our  stories  fom  the  past, 
depicting  our  fustrations  & anger 
that  still  linger 
deep  in  our  hearts. 

This  Quilting  process  has  been  a new  awakening  — 
an  awesome  healing  experience  for  us. 

We  learned  many  new  skills  along  the  way, 
tested  our  emotions, 

& looked  into  each  other’s  lives. 

With  prayers  in  our  praying  circles, 
we  created  a powerful  cosmic  healing  force. 

We  gained  a new  understanding 
& a renewed  interest 
in  our  ancient  culture  & traditions. 

We  need  to  help  each  other  more  & more, 

& give  a helping  hand  — 
be  therefor  one  another  at  all  times, 
to  hold  the  hand  of  mistreated  & distressed  ones. 

We  the  women  are  the  enablers  & the  rescuers. 

We  shall  survive  the  conflicts  & abuse. 

We  shall  be  the  leaders 
to  change  the  cycles  forever. 

We  shall  overcome  as  we  stand  together, 
hand-in-hand, 
to  face  the  new  world. 

The  Stardale  Women’s  Group  Foundation 
gave  us  this  opportunity 
to  tell  our  stories  through  the  Talking  Quilt. 

We  have  made  changes  for  the  better  already, 
we  are  grateful  & thankful.  • 
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SURVIVORS 

At  the  age  of  seven  , they  took  us  from  our 
homes 

They  cut  off  our  braids 

Told  our  parents  they  would  go  to  jail 

Without  fail 

If  they  did  not  send  us  to  residential  school 
Our  parents  were  not  fools 
They  knew  they  were  going  to  be  used  as  tools 
for  the  priests  and  nuns 

What  a process  they  put  us  through 
Took  away  our  culture,  language  and  tradition 
They  shamed  and  sexually,  physically,  mentally 
abused  us 

All  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 

As  we  grew  older 
We  could  not  forget  the  past 
It  would  for  generations  last 
What  the  priests  and  nuns  did 
To  a once  proud  race 

Now  we  have  alcohol  and  drugs  to  make  us  forget 

Our  ways  are  lost 

But  not  by  choice 

But  by  who  ruled  at  the  time 

Written  by  Ron  Soto 

Member  of  Sturgeon  Lake  First  Nation,  Alberta 
February  26,  2001 

Printed  by  special  permission.  All  rights  reserved  by 
the  author. 
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•We  are  always  looking  for  poems, 
stories,  photos,  and  information  on 
residential  schools  and  residential 
school-related  matters. 

To  receive  Healing  Words,  write  to  us  at  Suite 
801,  75  Albert  Street,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  KIP 
5E7  or  phone  1-888-725-8886.  (In  Ottawa, 
phone  237-4441).  Our  fax  number  is  (613) 
237-4442  and  our  email  is  grobelin@ahf.ca  or 
wspear@ahf.ca.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  newsletter 
is  available  in  French  and  English  and  is  free. 
Also  available  on-line!  http://  www.ahf.ca 
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Hay  River  Dene  Band 
Healthy  Youth  and  Parent  relationships 


Youth  and  Parent  Development  and 
Recovery  for  the  Dene  of  the  Hay 
River  Reserve  is  designed  to  create 
opportunities  for  the  Hay  River  Reserve 
residents  and  band  members  to  regain  the 
self-reliance  lost  with  the  introduction  and 
operation  of  a residential  school  in  Hay 
River  from  1929  to  1939.  During  this 
period,  many  of  the  elders  of  today  had 
some  experience  with  the  residential 
school.  There  are  many  Hay  River  Reserve 
Dene  today  who  are  direct  descendants  of 
the  victims  of  the  residential  school.  There 
were  other  impacts  to  the  Dene  communi- 
ty in  the  area  that  are  still  affecting  their 
descendants  today. 

The  introduction  of  the  wage  economy 
and  service  provision  created  a sense  of 
dependency  on  the  residential  school  for 
some  families.  Some  left  the  traditional 
economy  to  provide  services  or  labour  for 
the  residential  school.  When  the  school 
closed  in  1939,  it  is  said  that  the  people 
who  were  depending  on  the  school  for 
work  and  services  could  no  longer  provide 
for  their  families.  The  trauma  experienced 
would  be  similar  to  the  present-day  layoffs 
that  occur  on  a regular  basis.  Some  of  these 
people  went  back  to  the  traditional  econo- 
my, but  many  did  not  and  stayed  depen- 
dant on  the  wage  economy  to  make  a liv- 
ing. There  being  no  jobs  available,  families 
became  dysfunctional.  This  resulted  in  all 
forms  of  addictions.  Some  stayed  in  the 
community  and  indulged  in  addictive 
activities.  They  influenced  the  other  people 
that  were  still  in  the  traditional  economy, 
by  introducing  them  to  addictions.  These 


and  other  oppressive  activities  led  the  Dene 
of  Hay  river  to  become  almost  totally 
dependent  by  1970. 

The  goal  of  the  Youth  and  Parent 
Development  and  Recovery  for  the  Dene 
of  the  Hay  River  Reserve  is  to  develop  per- 
sonal power  for  youth  and  their  parents,  in 
order  for  the  youth  to  be  able  to  make 
healthy  choices  in  life  and  to  prepare  the 
youths  to  become  healthy  leaders. 

Meeting  the  needs  of  the  community 

Through  this  project,  the  youth,  parents, 
adults  and  elders  of  the  Hay  River  Dene 
Band  can  address  issues  that  have  been 
affecting  the  community  since  the  intro- 
duction of  residential  school  in  Hay  River. 
By  addressing  youth  issues,  the  communi- 
ty is  preparing  itself  better  for  the  next  mil- 
lennium. Access  to  healing  practitioners 
who  the  community  trust  and  feel  com- 
fortable with,  and  who  can  speak  the  Dene 
language,  helps  the  participants  grow  and 
create  personal  power. 

Community-based,  participant-designed 
healing  programs  ensure  that  the  unique 
needs  and  priorities  of  each  participant  are 
addressed.  The  project  will  involve  on- 
going community-based  healing  circles, 
support  groups,  and  other  healing  pro- 
grams. More  important,  however,  is  the 
community  benefit  of  healing  that  will  be 
derived  from  witnessing  positive  changes 
in  participants.  Knowledge  and  skill,  and 
first-hand  experience  with  the  methods 
and  results  of  the  training  and  subsequent 


healing  processes,  are  other  benefits. 
Community-based  healing  also  enables 
participants  to  continually  be  with  their 
family  and  friends,  sharing  with  them  the 
immediate  effects  and  experiences  of  the 
programs. 

Not  all  of  the  training  process  occurs  in  the 
communities.  There  are  strategic  advan- 
tages of  the  on-the  land  programs,  which 
will  give  the  participants  an  opportunity  to 
engage  in  Dene  cultural  and  traditional 
activities.  It  is  important  to  immerse  the 
participants  in  the  on-the  land  programs  to 
challenge  the  idea  that  the  land  is  of  no 
value.  Through  immersion  they  will  expe- 
rience what  it  means  to  live  on  the  land, 
getting  out  there  and  getting  their  hands 
dirty. 

Who  is  served  by  this  project? 

Youth  and  Parents  Development  and 
Recovery  for  the  Dene  of  the  Hay  River 
Reserve  will  serve  the  Hay  River  members 
and  Hay  River  Dene  Band  members  in 
Hay  River.  Other  Dene  people  who  may 
be  in  the  Hay  River  Reserve  area  will  be 
encouraged  to  participate.  The  Hay  River 
Dene  Band  firmly  believes  these  programs 
and  services  will  better  serve  the  youth, 
parents,  adult  and  elders  of  the  Hay  River 
Reserve. 

The  Youth  and  Parents  Development  and 
Recovery  for  the  Dene  of  the  Hay  River 
Reserve  addresses  residential  school  issues 
that  are  related  not  only  to  those  directly 
affected  by  residential  school,  but  also  the 
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intergenerational  impacts.  Participants  are 
encouraged  to  gain  self-confidence  in  their  own 
inherent  capacities,  talents  and  strengths,  so  as  to 
build  enough  self-esteem  to  continue  their  healing 
work.  Notions  of  ethics,  pathology,  self-growth, 
actualisation  of  potentials  and  mental  abilities  will 
be  used  in  an  active  and  concrete  way  so  that  the 
participants  will  become  able  to  empower  them- 
selves to  go  beyond  healing  of  psychological  scars. 

Those  community  members  who  participate  in 
this  community-based  Healing  Programs  benefit 
through  participating  in  a healing  process  led  by 
familiar,  credible  and  trustworthy  community 
peers,  who,  upon  completion  of  the  program,  will 
be  available  for  support  and  guidance. 

Parenting  Development  and  Recovery 

It  is  vital  that  the  parents  of  the  youth  also  partic- 
ipate in  this  program.  The  parents  are  ultimately 
responsible  for  the  needs  and  development  of 
their  children.  This  responsibility  will  be  given 
back  to  the  parents  by  providing  parental  and  per- 
sonal growth  workshops  and  cultural  and  tradi- 
tional programs.  The  parents  are  encouraged  to 
take  responsibility  to  support  and  guide  their  chil- 
dren in  education,  employment  and  justice. 

Throughout  the  project,  the  Hay  River  Dene 
Band  is  kept  abreast  of  all  developments  through 
reports  and  participation.  All  programs  involved 
in  the  project  are  required  to  write  monthly 
reports.  In  addition,  each  participant  is  required 
to  do  evaluations  based  on  participation.  The  Co- 
ordinator supervises  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram by  randomly  reviewing  participants’  reports. 

Youth  program  development 

The  Hay  River  Dene  Band  Youth  Development 
Program  supports  and  assists  the  youth  in  educa- 
tion, employment  and  justice.  Personal  growth 
and  healing  programs  are  intended  to  create  per- 
sonal power  for  youth,  allowing  them  to  make 
healthy  choices  in  life.  When  the  youth  run  into 
problems,  they  are  supported.  The  support  is 
available  from  the  parent  whenever  possible. 
However,  if  the  parents  cannot  provide  support, 
the  youth  gets  support  from  the  Hay  River  Band 
program  staff.  The  parents  of  the  youth  will  be 
encouraged  to  take  part  in  the  process.  The 
approach  is  not  to  remove  the  responsibility  of  the 
parents  but  to  create  responsibility. 

The  youth  are  given  knowledge  and  skills  to  func- 
tion in  today’s  world.  The  knowledge  and  skills 
allow  them  to  create  opportunities  in  their  lives 
that  would  otherwise  be  unavailable.  With  the 
development  of  personal  power,  they  are  able  to 


make  healthy  choices.  The  discipline  developed 
enables  them  to  challenge  life  without  fear  and  to 
create  well-being  in  their  own  life,  as  well  as  to 
support  one  another  in  making  healthy  choices. 

The  parenting  workshops  train  the  parents  to  give 
support  to  their  youth.  They  are  given  parental 
knowledge  and  skills  which  enable  them  to 
respond  to  any  problem  their  children  may 
encounter.  The  parents  develop  this  knowledge 
and  skill  by  participating  in  our  Parenting 
Workshops  and  by  getting  involved  in  their  chil- 
dren’s daily  life. 

Other  adults  in  the  community  support  parents 
and  one  another  in  the  development  of  the  youth. 
They  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  all  the 
workshops.  They  also  participate  in  the  on-the- 
land  programs  and  community  gatherings.  They 
are  teachers,  facilitators,  spiritual  role  models  and 
cultural  guides.  The  adults  are  then  able  to 
enhance  their  abilities  to  regain  their  traditional 
roles  lost  through  cultural  oppression. 

The  Elders  are  once  more  able  to  take  on  their  role 
as  teachers,  spiritual  guides  and  cultural  and  tradi- 
tional advisors  in  all  aspects  of  life.  They  regain 
the  respect  of  the  young  people  and  are  once  more 
able  to  become  the  centre  of  the  community. 
Their  involvement  breaks  down  the  generational 
gap  created  by  the  introduction  of  new  systems. 

Our  goal  is  to  become  a real  community,  where 
families  support  one  another,  where  traditional 
and  cultural  knowledge  will  be  revived  and 
become  once  more  part  of  the  Dene  life.  Our  goal 
is  to  be  once  more  self-sufficient  and  self-reliant. 

Our  programming  activities 

Our  project  consists  of  a series  of  programming 
activities  aimed  at  skill-building  and  knowledge- 
sharing. These  activities  are  three  fold:  workshops 
for  parents  and  youth,  on-the-land  programs  and 
cultural  gatherings. 

Workshops  for  parents  and  for  youth 

Our  series  of  parenting  and  youth  workshops  are 
designed  to  develop  knowledge  and  skills  and  to 
create  personal  power  in  youth  and  parents  so  that 
they  are  able  to  make  healthy  choices,  support  and 
guide  their  children. 

Dene  Life  Cycle  workshop  series  for  parents 

These  workshops  are  each  3 days’  duration: 
Gestation,  Childhood,  Puberty,  Relationship, 
Parenting,  Grand  Parents/Elders. 

Other  Workshops  (5  days  each): 


Communications  and  conflict  resolution, 
Assertiveness,  Self-esteem,  and  Self-awareness. 

Last  series  (3  days  each):  Aboriginal  Self 
Awareness,  Role  Models,  Anger  Management. 

An  additional  series  of  workshop  is  specifically 
aimed  at  youth  (3  days  each): 

Culture  and  Spirituality,  Building  Youth  Support, 
Family  Tree/Pride. 

On-the-Land  programs 

Spring  Camp : A spring  goose  bunt  to  Buffalo  Lake 
for  Youth  and  parents'.  A seven-day  trip  when  the 
geese  are  returning  for  the  summer.  The  families 
have  an  opportunity  to  hunt  goose  and  prepare  it 
for  cooking.  Programs  in  the  evenings  are  organ- 
ised to  learn  about  traditional  values  and  beliefs 
with  elders  and  each  other. 

Fish  Camp  for  families,  approximately  1 5 miles  east 
of  Hay  River,  on  the  South  Shore  of  Tusho.  This 
seven-day  trip  provide  families  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  fish,  hunt  and  gather  berries,  and  to  make 
dry-fish,  dry-meat  and  other  food.  The  youth  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  visiting  nets, 
in  hunting  moose,  setting  rabbit  snares  and  gather- 
ing wood.  In  the  evening,  camp  gatherings  are 
organised  to  learn  traditional  values  and  beliefs  and 
where  Elders  tell  legends  and  historical  legends. 

Fall  Moose  Hunt : A seven-day  trip  in  late 
September,  where  families  have  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  hunting  moose  and  in  skinning  it 
and  transporting  it  back  to  base  camp.  They  also 
make  dry-meat  and  scrape  and  flesh  the  moose 
hides.  Families  also  have  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare camps  for  the  winter  trapping. 

Community  Gatherings 

These  gathering  are  held  on  the  Hay  River 
Reserve  to  enhance  Dene  cultural  and  traditional 
values  and  beliefs. 

Spring  Gathering.  A feast  and  drum  dance  in  June, 
which  is  also  the  annual  community  gathering, 
involving  political,  spiritual,  traditional  events 
and  family  participation.  An  annual  Fire 
Ceremony  to  give  thanks  for  the  past  years  provi- 
sions, gifts  and  health. 

Summer  Gathering.  A feast  and  drum  dance  in 
August. 

Fall  Gathering:  A feast  and  drum  dance  in 
September. 

Winter  Gathering.  A feast  and  drum  dance  in 
January.* 
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Regional  Gathering  Report  Summary 


RECOMMENDATIONS,  COMMENTS,  AND  STORIES  FROM  THE  2000-2001  AHF  REGIONAL  GATHERINGS 

Information  needs  to  be  distributed  to  communities  that  the  AHF  funding  process  has  been  reviewed  and  that  some  concessions  have  been  made. 

Real  change  needs  to  come  from  Regional  Gatherings  like  this. 

-Recommendation  from  a Regional  Gathering,  1999. 


(Editors’  note:  a full  copy  of  the  75-pqge  Regional  Gathering  report  is 
available  from  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Fuondation.) 

INTRODUCTION 

LESSONS  LEARNED  FROM  1999 

The  1999  Regional  Gathering  report,  which  included  transcripts  and  min- 
utes taken  at  the  Gatherings,  highlighted  the  comments,  feedback  and  rec- 
ommendations from  the  participants. 

The  AHF  Board,  responding  to  feedback  from  the  4 Regional  Gatherings 
held  in  1999,  made  some  changes  to  its  funding  process,  its  program  opera- 
tions, its  communication  strategy,  and  its  structure.  The  following  is  a short 
description  of  this  feedback  and  responses: 

•Many  grass-root  groups  and  smaller  communities  told  us  that  the 
application  form  was  complicated  for  them,  for  the  type  of  project 
they  wanted  to  propose.  As  a result  the  AHF  developed  a separate,  sim- 
plified application  form  for  projects  under  $50K. 

•Many  individuals,  groups  and  communities  told  us  that  they  wanted 
a more  equitable  distribution  of  healing  resources  across  the  country. 

To  this  end,  taking  into  account  the  limited  life  of  the  amount  grant- 
ed to  the  AHF  by  the  Government,  the  Foundation  designed  and 
implemented  a new  policy  stating  that  in  cases  where  an  applicant  has 
already  two  funded  projects  and  then  applies  for  another,  this  third 
application  will  be  set  aside  until  proposals  from  other  communities 
and  organisations  in  the  region  have  been  considered. 

•In  response  to  concerns  that  disclosed  identifying  information  may  be 
used  in  court  cases,  the  AHF  will  not  fund  any  video,  written,  or  other 
proposals  that  disclose  the  identity  of  healing  program  participants  or 
other  individuals. 

•In  response  to  feedback  on  the  greater  safety,  accountability  and  wis- 
dom needed  regarding  the  larger  amounts  allocated  to  Healing 
Centres,  the  AHF  designed  and  implemented  a two-part,  comprehen- 
sive process  for  Healing  Centre  applications.  This  process  will  also 
enable  applicants  whose  project  can  be  processed  as  a regular  proposal 
rather  than  a Healing  Centre  to  benefit  from  a shorter  review  process. 

•Many  communities  told  us  that  our  limit  for  larger  projects  was  too 
restrictive.  The  AHF  has  therefore  raised  the  funding  ceiling  to 
$150,000  per  project  per  year,  while  creating  a new  stream  for  smaller 
project  (projects  under  $50K)  . 

•We  were  told  at  the  Gatherings  that  staff  assistance  was  needed  in 
order  to  clear  misunderstandings  about  the  application  process,  to 
provide  support  and  help  in  strengthening  applications.  The  AHF  has 
revised  the  proposal  review  process,  put  personnel  and  structures  in 
place  to  provide  the  help  requested  and  needed,  and  increased  staff  in 
two  major  areas,  Proposal  Review  and  Community  Support. 

•Many  groups  and  communities  told  us  that  in  order  to  have  fair  dis- 
tribution, the  AHF  needed  to  encourage  and  help  grass-roots  groups 
to  develop  their  proposal  development  capacity  and  help  them  to  build 


a network  with  other  individuals  and  communities  for  mutual  sup- 
port. The  AHF  responded  to  this  concern  by  hiring  Regional  Co-ordi- 
nators,  whose  role  is  to  help  develop  proposals  and  build  networks  and 
partnerships,  by  organising  Proposal  Development  Workshops  and 
networking  workshops  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

•In  response  to  concerns  expressed  at  Regional  Gatherings  about 
accountability  and  sustainability  of  projects,  the  AHF  has  developed 
key  indicators  to  monitor  and  evaluate  funded  projects.  This  also 
enables  the  AHF  to  assess  applicants  interested  in  multi-year  funding. 

•Communities  asked  us  to  give  them  the  chance  to  improve  and  resub- 
mit their  projects.  The  AHF  set  two  deadlines  a year  so  that  applicants 
have  another  chance  to  resubmit  without  having  to  wait  another  year 
to  do  so. 

•In  addition,  the  AHF  has  revised  its  review  process  to  keep  channels 
of  communications  open  with  applicants  whose  application  needs  to 
be  improved  before  it  is  sent  to  external  review.  Applicants  whose 
application  needs  to  be  improved  will  have  time  to  resubmit  within  the 
same  deadline.  This  gives  applicants  whose  proposal  is  not  accepted  for 
funding  the  opportunity,  information  and  support  to  develop  a better 
proposal. 

•The  AHF  also  encourages  communities  and  groups  to  submit  their 
application  in  advance  of  the  deadline  if  they  wished,  so  that  feedback 
can  be  integrated  sooner. 

•Many  individuals,  groups  and  communities  told  us  of  their  need  to  get 
information  about  the  healing  work,  projects,  and  successes  of  other 
groups  and  communities  elsewhere  in  the  country.  To  this  end  the 
AHF  has  developed  principles  of  best  practices,  engaged  in  research 
which  will  be  disseminated  and  shared  with  communities,  and  extend- 
ed its  communication  strategy  and  outreach.  Any  question  or  request 
can  be  addressed  to  the  Foundation  either  via  our  toll-free  line,  e-mail, 
or  regular  mail.  Our  regularly  updated  website  contains  documents  and 
information  about  all  the  activities  of  the  Foundation.  Our  newsletter 
is  sent  to  an  ever  growing  number  of  people  and  communities. 

•Some  individuals,  groups  and  communities  indicated  their  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  Foundation  approval  rate.  The  efforts  of  the  AHF  to 
develop  the  capacity  of  communities  to  develop  proposals,  to  put  in 
place  a process  by  which  applicants  can  discuss  and  improve  their 
application  with  AHF  staff,  resulted  this  year  in  a 50%  approval  rate. 

Regional  Gatherings: 

Face  to  Face  dialogues  with  a growing 
Aboriginal  Grassroots  Healing  Movement 

Regional  Gatherings  remains  one  of  the  most  effective  tools  the  AHF  uses  to 
collect,  face-to-face,  the  reactions,  comments,  ideas,  and  recommendations 
from  Aboriginal  survivors  as  well  as  individuals,  groups  and  communities 
interested  in  the  work  of  healing  in  general  and  in  developing  healing  projects. 

The  feedback  from  the  Regional  Gatherings  added  important  information  to 
the  many  comments  sent  to  us  or  discussed  with  us  over  the  phone  or  by  E- 
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mail.  Feedback  is  the  driving  force  behind  the  AHF  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  and  efficiency  of  its  assistance  to  survivors  of  residential  schools,  their 
families  and  communities.  As  a result  of  the  numerous  requests  to  meet  and 
talk  face-to-face,  the  AHF  Board  decided  to  increase  the  number  of  Regional 
Gatherings  for  the  year  2000  to  5,  with  a further  2 Gatherings  at  the  begin- 
ning of  2001.  The  following  report  highlights  the  questions,  comments  and 
recommendations  made  by  the  participants  at  the  gatherings. 

“I  just  wanted  to  say  thank-you  for  all  your  hard  work  that  you  are  doing  and 
to  all  the  people  in  this  room.  I would  like  to  recognise  how  appreciative  I 
am  of  your  presence  here  today  and  for  the  positive  spirit,  respect  and  under- 
standing that  is  here  in  this  room  today.” 

-Charles,  Vancouver  Regional  Gathering. 

GATHERINGS  2000-2001 

• September  28,  2000,  Iqaluit 

• October  12,  2000,  Winnipeg 

• October  26,  2000,  Vancouver 

• November  9,  2000,  Ottawa 

• November  23,  2000,  Moncton 

• January  26,  2001,  Yellowknife 

• January  30,  2001,  Whitehorse 

To  reduce  the  costs  while  offering  more  opportunity  for  the  Board  to  main- 
tain the  face  to  face  dialogue  that  was  requested,  it  was  decided  that  only 
some  members  of  the  Board  would  attend,  including  the  Board  member 
from  the  region  visited. 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

In  September,  October  and  November  2000,  members  of  the  Aboriginal 
Healing  Foundation’s  Board  of  Directors  gathered  in  five  Canadian  cities  to 
engage  in  dialogue  with  Aboriginal  people  on  the  Foundation’s  funding 
process,  issue  an  annual  report,  provide  an  update  on  funded  projects  and 
announce  new  initiative. 

The  first  Regional  Gathering  occurred  in  Iqaluit,  NT,  September  28,  2000 
at  the  Air  Cadet  Hall,  Royal  Canadian  Legion.  Further  meetings  took  place 
in  Winnipeg  (October  12,  2000,  Indian  & Metis  Friendship  Centre), 
Vancouver  (October  26,  2000,  Vancouver  Aboriginal  Friendship  Centre), 
Ottawa  (November  9,  2000,  Odawa  Friendship  Centre)  and  Moncton 
(November  23,  2000,  Delta  Beausejour). 

In  addition,  the  Board  decided  to  organise  two  more  Gathering  in  the  North, 
in  January  2001:  in  Yellowknife  (January  26,  2001,  Royal  Canadian  Legion) 
and  Whitehorse  (January  30,  2001,  Nakawataku  Hall,  Kwanlin  Dun  First 
Nation).  Board  Directors  enjoyed  this  opportunity  to  continue  their  dialogue 
with  Aboriginal  individuals  and  organisations.  The  objective  of  this  exchange 
was  to  bring  back  to  the  Foundation  comments  and  suggestions  which  would 
then  be  considered  and  integrated  in  the  planning  and  implementation  of  the 
AHF  administrative  and  programming  activities. 

Each  of  the  Gatherings  was  organised  around  the  same  agenda,  which  gave 
AHF  board  and  staff  the  opportunity  to  fulfil  both  its  accountability  mandate 
and  to  listen  to  Elders,  Survivors,  their  descendants  and  communities  as  well 
as  their  grass-root  organisations  and  Community  Leadership  representatives. 

Reporting  Agenda 

Georges  Erasmus,  President  of  the  AHF  Board  of  Directors,  opened  each 
Gathering  by  providing  an  overview  of  the  Foundation’s  mission  and  fund- 
ing activities  to  date  and  introducing  the  Directors  present  at  the  meetings. 

Following  each  Director’s  self  introduction,  Georges  Erasmus  together  with 
Mike  DeGagne,  Executive  Director  of  the  Foundation,  provided  an  overview 
of  the  AHF  Annual  Report,  specifically  with  regard  to  the  following: 

•Creation  of  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation 
•Foundation’s  mandate  and  obligations  under  the  Funding  Agreement 
•Proposal  Deadlines  and  Theme  areas  in  the  first  funding  cycle 
•Proposal  assessment  process 


•Outcome  of  the  first  funding  cycle  pertaining  to  the  number  of  pro- 
posals received  by  the  deadlines 
•The  total  amount  for  approved  proposals 

•The  number  of  requests  and  proposal  assistance  grants  distributed 
•Feedback  received  on  the  program  handbook 
•Consultation  and  communication  activities 

Mr.  DeGagne  then  introduced  staff  members  present  at  the  Gathering,  and 
Ernie  Daniels,  Director  of  Finance,  introduced  and  explained  the 
Foundation  financial  reports. 

Following  the  presentation  of  these  financial  documents,  Georges  Erasmus 
called  for  questions  from  those  in  attendance.  The  full  text  of  these  questions 
and  answers  is  contained  in  the  Regional  Gathering  Report. 

Mike  DeGagne,  Executive  Director,  presented  an  overview  of  new  initiatives 
that  will  affect  future  funding  cycles.  He  informed  participants  of  the  revi- 
sions that  were  made  to  the  Program  Handbook  and  the  proposal  review 
process  based  on  feedback  received  from  survivors,  communities  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  in  the  first  funding  cycle.  New  initiatives  noted  included: 

•A  more  interactive  process  where  Regional  Co-ordinators  and  staff  in 
Ottawa  will  assist  and  encourage  communities  to  develop  better  pro- 
posals 

•New,  separate  and  simplified  application  for  projects  under  50K 
•Streamlined  review  process 

•Hiring  of  individuals  around  the  country  to  assist  communities  which 
did  not  submit  many  proposals,  i.e.  The  North  (an  individual  speak- 
ing Inuktitut  will  hold  Proposal  Development  Workshops). 

•A  two  step  process  for  Healing  Centres 

•Restriction  on  disclosing  identifying  information 

•Raising  of  funding  ceiling 

•Renewal  funding 

•Foundation  mandate 

•Increased  assistance  for  the  North 

OPPORTUNITY  TO  PROVIDE  FEEDBACK 

In  addition  to  the  question  period  allocated  for  the  Financial  Reports  of  the 
Foundation,  each  Regional  Gathering  reserved  several  opportunities  to  pro- 
vide feedback. 

The  full  text  of  these  exchanges,  arranged  under  common  themes,  is  provid- 
ed in  the  Regional  Gathering  Report. 

QUESTIONS  AND  DISCUSSIONS  ON 
COMMON  THEMES/ISSUES 

Reporting  of  the  discussions  and  questions  asked  during  the  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions  are  organised  under  common  themes  for  each  of  the 
Gatherings. 

•Mandate  of  the  Foundation 
•Language  issues 

•Accountability/ transparency  issues 
•Board  issues 

•Approval/refusal  of  proposals  issues 
•Administration  issues  (financial,  staffing  etc..) 

•Funding  Criteria 
•Application  issues 
•Funding  issues 

•Contribution  Agreement  issues 
•Fair  Distribution  of  Funds 
•Communications  issues 
•Information  sharing/linkages 
•Community  Support  Workers 
•Proposal  Review  Process 
•Survivors  issues 

•Monitoring/ reporting/Evaluation  issues 
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In  addition  to  questions  and  feedback,  many  participants  were  able  to  tell 
their  stories  and  make  recommendations.  These  stories  and  recommenda- 
tions are  included  at  the  end  of  each  Regional  Gathering  summary. 

IQALUIT  REGIONAL  GATHERING 

Date:  September  28,  2000 

Time:  9:00  AM  to  5:00  PM 

Place:  Air  Cadet  Hall,  Royal  Canadian  Legion 

Participants:  20+ 

Directors  Present:  Georges  Erasmus,  Simona  Arnatsiaq,  Angus  Cockney. 
Elder:  Annie  Nattaq. 

Staff  Present:  Mike  DeGagne,  Executive  Director,  A Gabriel,  Director  of 
Communications,  Rae  Ratslef,  Assistant  Board  Secretary,  Frank  Hope, 
Community  Support  Worker. 


SUGGESTIONS/RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  remoteness  of  our  territory  provides  many  additional  barriers  and  chal- 
lenges to  accessing  resources  and  funding  with  which  to  promote  and 
encourage  wellness  and  healing.  For  example: 

Advocacy  groups  that  could  support  initiatives  and  projects  are  often  located  closer 
to  national  centres; 

Skilled  personnel  who  could  help  to  develop  financial  or  technical  aspects  of  pro- 
posals are  not  often  located  in  smaller  communities; 

Opportunities  and  funding  sources,  which  may  be  widely  advertised  in  major  cen- 
tres, may  only  become  known  after  time  as  the  news  reaches  more  remote  areas. 

I would  like  to  suggest  to  the  Foundation  that  to  eliminate  these  barriers  and 
increase  your  effectiveness  in  promoting  sustainable  healing  processes  that 
you: 

•Have  Inuit  staff  in  your  headquarter  operation; 

•Have  a presence  in  as  many  communities  of  Nunavut  as  you  can  and 
hire  and  train  local  people;  and 

•Establishing  a partnership  with  the  NTI  to  utilise  some  of  its  agencies 
such  as  its  Nunavut  Social  Development  Council. 

The  other  comment  or  suggestion  I have  regarding  the  AHF  and  its  proposal 
process  is  that  the  review  process  is  too  exhaustive.  I recommend  that  the  proposal 
forms  and  the  review  process  be  simplified  and  that  more  Inuit  influence  be  incor- 
porated into  the  proposal  forms,  the  review  process  and  the  organisational  structure 
of  the  AHE 

There  is  need  for  more  communication  here  in  the  North.  People  do  not  know 
about  the  AHE 

WINNIPEG  GATHERING 

Date:  October  12,  2000 

Time:  9:00  AM  to  4:00  PM 

Place:  Metis  & Indian  Friendship  Centre 

Participants:  120  + 

Directors  Present:  Georges  Erasmus.  Ken  Courchene,  Carrielynn  Lamouche. 
Elder:  Laurence  Houle. 

Staff  Present:  Mike  DeGagne,  Executive  Director,  Ernie  Daniels,  Director  of 
Finance,  Giselle  Robelin,  Communications  Coordinator,  Rae  Ratslef, 
Assistant  Board  Secretary,  Diane  Roussin,  Community  Support  Worker. 

SUGGESTIONS/RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  CD  needs  to  be  developed  even  more  because  some  people  came  to  a 
blockade  in  using  the  CD,  people  who  don’t  know  how  the  technology 
works.  It  was  very  frustrating  for  us  to  use.  We  had  to  cut  stuff  out  and  real- 
ly shorten  our  submission  in  the  process.  The  CD  needs  a little  more  work. 


I would  like  to  recommend  that  the  AHF  address  languages.  All  the  lan- 
guages are  important  to  preserve.  I think  it  is  very  important  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a criteria  to  do  presentations. 

If  you  think  there  are  problems  with  the  proposal,  contact  the  applicants  to 
talk  about  it. 

Our  main  concern  since  we  started  this  work  is  that  there  was  a non-exis- 
tence of  community  liaison  workers  and  a lack  of  peer  support  and  referral 
services.  The  AHF  should  take  a look  at  this  -connecting  people. 

Does  the  AHF  provide  feedback  on  the  quarterly  reports? 

Because  I work  by  myself  most  of  the  time  it  is  frustrating  at  times  because 
I don’t  have  anyone  to  talk  to  -although  I do  talk  to  staff  at  the  office  quite 
often.  It  would  be  most  helpful  if  we  could  get  together  like  this  and  share 
stories  and  support  each  other.  If  the  AHF  planned  something  like  that  to 
bring  together  projects  it  would  help  make  us  all  more  successful. 

VANCOUVER  GATHERING 

Date:  October  26,  2000 
Time:  9:00  AM  to  5:00  PM 
Place:  Vancouver  Aboriginal  Friendship  Centre 
Participants:  260+ 

Directors  Present:  Georges  Erasmus,  Carrielynn  Lamouche,  Bill  Lightbown. 
Elders:  Dorris  Peters  (Board  Elder),  Theresa  Jeffries. 

Staff  Present:  Mike  DeGagne,  Executive  Director,  Ernie  Daniels,  Director  of 
Finance,  Giselle  Robelin,  Communications  Coordinator,  Daryle  Gardipy, 
Finance  Officer,  Pauline  McCrimmon,  Community  Support  Worker,  Rae 
Ratslef,  Assistant  Board  Secretary. 

SUGGESTIONS/RECOMMENDATIONS 

I hear  about  our  new  Chief  setting  up  trust  funds  for  his  children  from  the 
funding  that  was  provided.  We  need  to  take  care  of  our  people.  A lot  of  these 
things  need  to  be  looked  into  and  very  carefully. 

I would  like  the  AHF  to  look  at  every  aspect  of  helping  people  heal. 

I believe  there  is  a need  for  healing  centres 

The  residential  school  issue  needs  to  come  to  the  top  -the  head  of  our  nations 

The  residential  school  issue  has  affected  all  bands  in  North  America.  Other 
bands  could  benefit  by  holding  Regional  Gatherings  for  brainstorming  and 
commenting  on  what  is  and  what  is  not  working.  It  would  go  a long  way  if 
we  all  sat  together  to  exchange  ideas  where  the  objective  is  for  all  bands  to 
benefit  from  this  process.  Nowhere  in  BC  are  there  any  youth  treatment  cen- 
tres -those  types  of  ideas  need  to  be  discussed  in  a forum  like  this  on  an 
annual/periodic  basis. 

OTTAWA  GATHERING 

Date:  November  9,  2000 
Time:  9:00  AM  to  5:00  PM 
Place:  Odawa  Friendship  Centre 
Participants:  230+ 

Directors  Present:  Georges  Erasmus,  Garnet  Angeconeb,  Richard  Kistabish, 
Charles  Weaselhead  Elder:  Irene  Lindsay. 

Staff  Present:  Mike  DeGagne,  Executive  Director,  Ernie  Daniels,  Director  of 
Finance,  Giselle  Robelin,  Communications  Coordinator,  Wanda  Gabriel, 
Community  Support  Worker,  Rae  Ratslef,  Assistant  Board  Secretary. 

SUGGESTIONS/RECOMMENDATIONS 
Regarding  evaluation  -when  you  give  money  to  a community  group-assess 
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to  make  sure  all  community  members  are  satisfied  and  that  the  money  is  used 
properly  - not  just  asking  the  people  who  received  the  money  but  the  people 
in  the  community. 

We  think  the  networking  funding  should  come  from  the  AHF.  Set  aside  a 
pocket  of  money  and  then  receive  recommendations  from  areas  for  network- 
ing meetings.  I don’t  think  you’d  take  away  money  from  the  community  proj- 
ects by  doing  this. 

One  of  the  reasons  I feel  my  proposal  was  successful  was  because  I had  face- 
to-face  access  with  people  who  could  assist  me  along  the  way  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  proposals.  In  grassroots  communities,  they  need  assistance  on 
proposal  development  and  face-to-face  assistance. 

I was  thinking  that  the  best  reception  I ever  received  was  from  the  AHF. 
There  are  a lot  of  programs  about  model  personalities,  people,  etc.  But  the 
AHF  should  be  thinking  about  a model  of  a community  that  is  healing  well 
and  re-harmonising  itself. 

We’d  like  to  see  a network  for  the  people  to  get  together  on  a regular  basis  to 
deal  with  problems  and  issues  and  to  build  their  relationships  and  as  a mech- 
anism in  dealing  with  the  situations  that  they  face  in  their  projects. 

We  pay  a lot  of  expenses  to  consultants  from  the  south  and  it  would  be  very 
helpful  for  us  to  have  a direct  line  to  other  projects. 

The  number  of  women  in  proportion  to  the  women  on  the  Board  needs  to 
be  equal. 

The  process  for  applications  is  oppressive  and  unfair.  We’re  competing 
against  each  other  and  it  should  be  on  the  basis  of  needs.  Some  communities 
don’t  have  people  who  can  write  proposals  -this  needs  to  be  rethought  by  the 
AHF. 

I would  like  to  ask  the  AHF  to  rethink  its  whole  process  for  funding.  When 
you  reject  proposals  its  very  painful  for  communities,  organisations  and  indi- 
viduals. It  makes  us  feel  small  and  not  worthy.  It’s  traumatising  in  itself.  The 
process  is  oppressive  and  is  excluding  people.  We  need  to  look  at  meeting 
everyone’s  needs  instead  of  formulas  and  numbers,  etc.  Your  process  is  hurt- 
ing our  people. 

We  are  very  far  from  the  AHF  and  our  access  to  you  is  nil.  I’m  asking  you  to 
come  to  our  community,  assess  our  needs  and  to  help  us  start  healing. 

There  should  be  an  AHF  Children  of  Lost  Parents  program. 

MONCTON  GATHERING 

Date:  November  23,  2000 
Time:  9:00  AM  to  5:00  PM 
Place:  Delta  Beausejour 
Participants:  30+ 

Directors  Present:  Georges  Erasmus,  Susan  Hare,  Viola  Robinson.  Elder: 
Margaret  Labillois. 

Staff  Present:  Mike  DeGagne,  Executive  Director,  Ernie  Daniels,  Director  of 
Finance,  Wayne  K.  Spear,  Communications  Coordinator,  Caroline  Caron, 
Controller,  Kevin  Barlow,  Community  Support  Worker,  Rae  Ratslef, 
Assistant  Board  Secretary. 

SUGGESTIONS/RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  survivors  themselves  should  be  looked  at,  not  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

The  way  the  funding  proposals  are  written  its  tied  into  survivors,  we  have  to 
bring  in  the  survivors  and  identify  the  issues  behind  them  so  I can  see  how 
people  could  place  blame  on  them.  In  order  for  us  to  access  funding  we  had 
to  pull  in  our  6 or  7 survivors  even  though  they  were  not  necessarily  ready. 


We  can’t  get  the  funding  without  doing  that  and  it  does  place  a feeling  of 
blame  on  the  survivors.  Maybe  you  can  put  a disclaimer  on  the  application 
process  that  survivors  are  not  to  blame.  I can  see  how  the  survivors  would 
feel  blamed.  You  can’t  put  the  blame  for  all  the  problems  in  the  whole  com- 
munity on  the  heads  of  the  survivors. 

I think  that  for  the  project  to  address  15%  of  our  survivors  is  good,  but  is 
the  AHF  getting  its  money’s  worth?  Equal  opportunities  should  be  granted 
to  those  of  us  who  left  the  church  and  took  up  our  bundles  in  the  traditional 
way.  An  equal  if  not  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  us. 

Is  it  possible  for  the  people  in  the  local  areas  to  get  together  and  help  each 
other  with  proposals?  We  have  some  experience  in  writing  the  proposals  and 
could  help  others.  Your  staff  worker  could  co-ordinate  the  people  as  a refer- 
ral service. 

YELLOWKNIFE  GATHERING 

Date:  January  26,  2001 
Time:  9:00  AM  to  5:00  PM 
Place:  Royal  Canadian  Legion 
Participants:  30+ 

Directors  Present:  Richard  Kistabish,  Vice-Chair,  Simona  Arnatsiaq,  Angus 
Cockney.  Elder:  Georges  Blondin. 

Staff  Present:  Mike  DeGagne,  Executive  Director,  Ernie  Daniels,  Director  of 
Finance,  Giselle  Robelin,  Co-ordinator,  Frank  Hope,  Community  Support 
Worker,  Rae  Ratslef,  Assistant  Board  Secretary. 

SUGGESTIONS/RECOMMENDATIONS 

For  people  to  talk  about  the  physical  and  sexual  abuse  they’ve  experienced 
takes  a long  time.  In  the  south  they’ve  had  access  to  the  healing  process  for 
many  years,  through  Elders,  programs,  etc.  In  the  north  there  is  access  as  well 
but  it’s  very  difficult  to  come  out  and  deal  with  these  things  to  address  your 
healing  journey.  We  need  more  time,  10  years  will  not  be  enough.  It  takes 
generations  for  corrections  to  be  made. 

I recommend  that  at  least  one  reunion  in  a region  per  year  be  allowed. 

WHITEHORSE  GATHERING 

Date:  January  30,  2001 
Time:  9:00  AM  to  5:00  PM 

Place:  Nakawataku  Hall,  Kwanlin  Dun  First  Nation 
Participants:  100+ 

Directors  Present:  Richard  Kistabish,  Vice  Chair,  Rose-Marie  Blair-Smith, 
Angus  Cockney.  Elder:  Ida  Calmegane. 

Staff  Present:  Mike  DeGagne,  Executive  Director,  Ernie  Daniels,  Director  of 
Finance,  Wayne  K.  Spear,  Communications  Coordinator,  Frank  Hope, 
Community  Support  Worker,  Rae  Ratslef,  Assistant  Board  Secretary. 

SUGGESTIONS/RECOMMENDATIONS 

Are  there  any  plans,  in  terms  of  the  liability  insurance  for  organisations,  for 
a global  insurance  plans  for  funded  projects  to  cut  down  on  the  costs??  There 
seems  to  be  a lot  of  duplication  with  every  proposal  needing  its  own  insur- 
ance. 

We  need  to  hear  from  the  AHF,  you  need  to  hear  from  us. 

We  would  like  to  ask  the  AHF  to  be  patient  with  us,  it  takes  a while  to  get  a 
program  from  scratch  going  into  a full  time  program. 

> 
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Regional  Gathering  Stories 

the  following  are  the  words  of  speakers  taken  from 

AHF  Regional  Gatherings 


<3 

A concern  we  had  with  the  AHF  was  that  they 
would  only  allow  us  to  bring  on  our  cook  in  January 
2001.  He’s  worked  incredible  overtime  to  get  the 
kitchen  ready.  When  you’re  starting  an  organisation 
you  need  to  have  a lot  of  time  to  prepare  before 
opening. 

We  were  invited  to  put  our  proposal  in  for  a second 
year  proposal,  the  letter  from  the  AHF  was  dated 
January  4,  2001,  it  arrived  here  on  the  17th  and  a 
response  was  due  on  the  26th.  In  the  North  we  get 
communications  long  after  the  due  dates  and  we 
miss  out  on  things. 

As  a Society,  we  don’t  have  a slush  fund.  We  can’t 
borrow  from  other  programs  to  pay  our  bills.  Our 

program  funding  ran  out  on  the  31st  and  we  don’t 
have  money.  We  have  about  $6  left  in  the  bank. 
The  10%  hold  back  is  a problem  for  societies 
-direct  deposit  will  help  speed  up  the  process 

My  only  message  to  the  Board  is  to  visit  these  sites 
and  check  out  the  projects  and  get  a real  picture  of 
them,  witness  it,  feel  it,  and  know  what  the  Yukon 
First  Nations  are  striving  for.* 


Gathering  Qiiotations  continued  from  page  34 

“There’s  a lot  of  teachings  towards  healing.  We  have 
seven  gifts  - there  is  a meaning  and  a direction  to 
every  gift.” 

“I  love  my  life  today  -it’s  difficult  but  it’s  a good 
feeling  when  I get  up  in  the  morning  without  hav- 
ing to  think  about  the  pain  that  I went  through  in 
residential  school.  I try  not  to  ask  for  too  much 
strength  and  I ask  for  balance  for  others  to  follow 
my  example.  All  I can  be  is  a messenger  through 
songs,  prayers  and  teachings.  It’s  how  you  use  your 
heart  that  matters  to  me.  That  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  that  was  given  to  us.” 

“I  appreciate  the  work  that  the  AHF  is  doing.  It’s  a 
lot  of  money  to  handle  and  a lot  of  people  to  satis- 
fy and  it’s  not  an  easy  job.  Thank  you.” 

“Today  is  a good  day  because  we  are  still  here  to 
talk  about  our  history  of  what  happened  and  we  are 
here  with  people  who  love  and  support  us.  Sure  it’s 
not  perfect,  but  the  AHF  is  fair,  the  money  will  go 
to  help  survivors.  This  is  the  commitment  that  we 
have  as  survivors,  that’s  why  they  call  us  survivors. 
We  will  survive  through  the  storm  to  come  down 
here  and  help  our  children,  our  families  and  our 
communities.” 

“A  long  time  ago  before  the  residential  schools  issue 
came  up  an  Elder  told  me  to  go  back  to  my  com- 
munity because  there  is  a sleeping  giant  and  I had 
to  go  and  wake  it  up,  gently.  I thought  he  meant 
the  Elders  but  when  the  residential  schools  issue 
came  up,  I knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  He 
said  that  when  the  truth  came  out  it  would  rever- 
berate throughout  the  world.” 

“There  are  all  kinds  of  healing  and  levels  of  healing. 
We  have  utilised  Elders  to  come  to  the  gatherings 
and  they  are  just  tremendous.  I think  good  things 
are  happening.”* 


From  the  Iqaluit  Gathering 

Inusiq. 

I grew  up  here,  in  Iqaluit.  There  is  one  thing 
that  I’ve  always  worked  hard  at  here  in  Iqaluit. 
When  I was  a little  child  going  to  school  I was 
abused  by  one  of  my  teachers.  I had  no  one  to 
turn  to  and  then  the  person  that  I confided  to 
told  me  I should  contact  the  RCMP  but  there 
was  nothing  done  and  it  has  had  a big  impact  on 
me.  As  I was  growing  up  I have  been  told 
numerous  times  by  the  Elders  to  talk  to  people 
that  I can  confide  in,  but  at  times  my  mind  is 
overcome  with  thoughts  of  suicide. 


At  times  it’s  very  hard  because  I see  that  person 
every  day.  Because  I’ve  been  taught  not  to  hurt, 
I don’t  hurt  this  person.  I’ve  worked  sporadical- 
ly from  time  to  time  but  often  when  I apply  for 
jobs  I don’t  get  them  because  of  the  abrupt  cut 
in  my  education.  I used  to  sniff  gas  but  then 
questioned  if  it  was  affecting  my  mental  ability 
and  then  stopped,  and  now  I help  people,  no 
matter  what  their  ethnic  origin.  I have  helped  a 
lot  of  people  right  here  in  this  community.  I 
enjoy  helping  other  people  and  I look  for  jobs, 
but  I just  want  to  further  my  education  so  I can 
get  a better  job.  I have  talked  to  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  but  they  tell  me  there  are  no 
placements.  I have  approached  them  when 
courses  are  going  to  be  opening  up,  I just  want- 
ed to  make  those  comments. 

I want  to  let  go  of  this  thing  that  has  hurt  me  for 
years.  I don’t  want  to  have  it  in  me  anymore,  but 
I think  that  I want  to  apologise  to  the  people 
out  there,  we  all  have  to  apologise  and  work 
hard  because  sometimes  it’s  very  hard  to  find 
someone  to  confide  in  when  you  have  problems. 
I just  want  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  Elders 
because  I’m  an  Inuk.  The  Elders  can  give  me 
advice  and  I can  be  very  open  with  that. 

From  the  Winnipeg  Gathering 

I’m  a residential  school  survivor  and  both  my 
parents  also  went  to  school  so  I’m  second  gener- 
ation. I know  we  had  a sense  of  great  loss  and 
my  grandparents  were  very  spiritual.  When 
Christianity  came  it  took  away  our  culture,  our 
language  and  our  family  relations  and  ability  to 
communicate  to  one  another.  We  were  separat- 
ed from  our  families,  our  brothers  and  sisters,  so 
it  was  hard  for  the  children  to  mingle  with  one 
another  because  we  were  separated  as  a family 
unit. 

Since  then  I have  picked  up  my  culture  and 
there’s  a whole  lot  of  information  there  that’s 


missing  from  my  life.  I tried  going  to  Church, 
but  there  was  nothing  there  for  me.  I take  up 
pow  wows  and  ceremonies,  and  that  is  how  I’ve 
started  my  healing  process. 

I still  have  a hard  time  discussing  because  we 
couldn’t  speak  our  language  and  so  I had  a hard 
time  speaking  out  in  class.  That  was  taken  away 
from  me  as  a child.  I was  punished,  and  so  all 
through  school,  college  and  university  I never 
volunteered  or  spoke  out  in  class  unless  I was 
forced.  Now  I know  we  have  to  tell  our  stories 
in  such  a way  that  we  can  have  some  good  pos- 
itive feedback,  because  the  public  doesn’t  know 
what  we  went  through. 


I looked  for  a place  to  send  my  children  to 
school  and  eventually  found  a Catholic  school, 
but  I pulled  them  out  because  they  were  being 
discriminated  against.  Then  I put  them  in  a 
public  school  and  it  was  very  hard  because  the 
public  schools  are  not  very  kind  to  the 
Aboriginal  students.  It’s  hard  to  get  rid  of  racism 
in  our  society  because  they  don’t  know  the  harm 
that  they’re  doing  to  other  people.  We  have  to 
get  over  the  racism  in  our  society  because  it’s 
really  detrimental. 

From  the  Vancouver  Gathering 

I am  an  urban  street  native  and  a residential 
school  victim.  In  1944  I first  entered  the  school 
when  I was  five  and  for  the  next  ten  years,  the 
best  years  of  my  life,  to  learn  some  skills  and 
technology,  I was  forced  to  be  converted  to  a 
harsh,  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Because  of  my 
experiences  with  the  school,  I think  the  corrup- 
tion began  from  the  first  day  I entered.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  a changing  world  for  many  of  us, 
we  were  no  longer  salmon  hunters,  buffalo 
hunters  or  whale  hunters.  We  had  no  alternative. 

There’s  been  a lot  of  pain  that’s  gone  on  in  our 
world  -the  pain  still  haunts  me  and  I feel  that 
I’m  still  in  residential  school.  I’m  a victim,  I’ve 
lost  a lot  of  my  culture.  They  tampered  with  our 
philosophy  as  Natives  -luckily  I was  able  to 
maintain  the  honesty  of  our  grandfathers’  teach- 
ings. In  the  ten  years  that  I spent  in  school  I had 
a rough  time,  so  did  others.  I’m  a survivor  and  a 
chronic  alcoholic  and  drug-abuser.  I’ve  experi- 
enced hitch-hiking,  jail,  beatings.  I’ve  quit  hero- 
ine for  27  years,  and  alcohol  for  20  years.  I’ve 
had  jobs,  hard  labour  because  I didn’t  have  any 
skills.  Now  that  I have  arthritis  I can’t  work  and 
have  been  on  disability  for  five  years  but  I feel  I 
could  work  in  counselling. 

There  are  a lot  of  people  walking  our  streets  that 
have  had  the  same  experiences  that  I have.  It’s 


Now  I know  we  have  to  tell  our  stories  in  such  a way  that 
we  can  have  some  good  positive  feedback  because  the 
public  doesn’t  know  what  we  went  through. 
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heavy  to  be  sober  and  to  be  able  to  stand  what’s 
going  on,  poverty,  etc.  There’s  been  a genocide 
here.  I believe  that  I’m  healed  within  my  spirit  and 
mind  because  I can  understand  what’s  happened. 
I’m  in  the  process  of  protecting  our  identity  as 
Natives  and  our  future  identity.  We  have  a future. 
I would  like  the  AHF  to  look  at  every  aspect  of 
helping  people  heal.  I believe  there  isn’t  enough 
money  here  -it’s  definitely  a start-  but  I want 
some  form  of  compensation  to  provide  me  with 
some  form  of  business.  I’m  all  alone,  there’s  no 
unity  here  among  our  tribes.  Forget  the  past,  for- 
give. There’s  a lot  that’s  happened  here  and  I’m 
glad  that  I’m  from  a culture  that  does  not  encour- 
age to  go  out  and  kill,  exploit,  etc. 

Canada  is  a beautiful  country  and  we  have  a lot  of 
people  that  are  trying  to  help  us.  I believe  that 
there  are  too  many  stipulations  for  the  law  for  a 
legal  lawsuit.  I know  more  about  heaven  and  hell 
than  St.  John  the  Baptist-  I could  take  his  seat.  It’s 
been  very  tough  on  our  people  and  our  people  are 
hurting.  The  technological  system  is  working 
faster,  beyond  my  comprehension. 

Is  there  any  way  that  we  could  all  work  together 
and  accept  each  other  as  we  are,  whether  we’re  job- 
less, prostitutes,  drug- addicts,  etc.?  We  only  have 
one  chance  in  a lifetime  to  put  our  hopes  and 
dreams  to  a better  destiny  for  all  of  us.  Whatever 
you  have,  give  it  the  best  you’ve  got  for  our  sur- 
vival. 


From  the  Ottawa  Gathering 

When  I was  growing  up,  when  I was  in  the  resi- 
dential schools,  I was  lost  for  a very  long  time.  I 
tried  going  to  Church,  even  though  I was  forced 
to  go  at  school,  they  forced  me  to  pray  -I  didn’t 
really  know  how.  They  observed  me,  I was  quite  a 
rebel  being  abused  at  school  by  the  white  man  and 
then  by  my  father  who  was  an  alcoholic.  Now  I’m 
finding  some  peace  in  learning  my  own  culture.  I 
went  to  see  the  Elders  and  get  my  spirit  name  and 
I found  my  way  in  our  culture.  I am  a warrior  but 
I’m  also  a peace  maker.  I was  given  visions  to  fol- 
low through  the  spirit  world.  I’ve  always  had  faith 
in  our  culture.  Finding  my  peace  could  only  come 
through  following  our  culture.  We  need  to  listen 
to  the  little  ones,  the  melody  in  their  song  and 
laughter,  to  guide  us. 

As  far  as  I’m  concerned  I was  lost  one  day,  I didn’t 
hear  the  drum  beat,  I heard  the  organ.  It  took  me 
36  years  to  find  out  who  I am.  One  of  the  spirit 
songs  I was  given  to  sing  that  says  for  grandfather 
to  watch  over  us  because  we  are  your  children.  I 
was  asked  to  use  this  song  in  every  place  that  I go 
to  -that  is  something  I did  not  acknowledge  earli- 
er but  my  spirit  tells  me  that  I have  to  sing  this 
song  for  the  spirit.  There’s  a lot  of  teachings 
towards  healing.  We  have  seven  gifts-  there  is  a 
meaning  and  a direction  to  every  gift.  If  we  can 
follow  those  maybe  we  can  find  meaning.  Open 
your  heart  and  you  will  find  strength.  When  I was 
given  my  Indian  name  my  spirit  came  into  my  life 
so  strong  as  to  what  I’m  supposed  to  do  in  this  life 


that  I’m  living  today.  Through  native  spirituality 
of  our  Elders  is  the  way  that  I found  healing  for 
myself  -sometimes  I wish  it  could  be  that  easy  for 
everyone  else. 

I hated  everything  when  I was  in  residential 
school.  I never  found  anything  there  but  I found 
the  power  of  healing  and  faith  through  our  ances- 
tors. It  doesn’t  matter  how  hard  it  is  or  how  diffi- 
cult it  gets  but  while  I’m  sitting  there  I think 
about  my  past  and  cry  about  the  pain  that  I’ve 
gone  through,  I get  angry.  The  power  of  tobacco 
helps  me  stay  strong  when  I need  it  the  most 
because  of  the  faith  I have  in  my  ancestors.  These 
are  the  ways  that  I’ve  found  my  own  healing.  I do 
not  preach  to  my  brothers  and  sisters  on  the  streets 
about  the  Church,  detox,  etc.  I try  to  be  an  exam- 
ple for  them  to  show  them  how  simple  it  is  when 
you  put  your  heart  and  mind  to  something  that 
you  really  want.  Open  your  heart  and  let  the  light 
shine  in  so  you  can  see  instead  of  wandering 
around  in  the  dark.  Use  what  you’ve  learned  in  a 
positive  way. 

I’m  only  one  year  old  in  sobriety.  35  years  I’ve  wast- 
ed. Half  of  it  was  wasted  through  the  hands  of  a 
white  man  trying  to  show  me  how  to  pray,  talk,  be. 
I can’t  live  those  ways  anymore.  I’ve  been  in  and  out 
of  the  circle  for  so  long,  I’m  tired  of  being  an  insid- 
er-outsider. We  all  belong  in  the  circle.  When  we 
use  drugs  and  alcohol  we’re  outside  the  circle;  we’re 
thinking  with  a different  mind  that’s  not  us. 


I love  my  life  today  - it’s  difficult  but  it’s  a good 
feeling  when  I get  up  in  the  morning  without  hav- 
ing to  think  about  the  pain  that  I went  though  in 
residential  school.  I try  not  to  ask  for  too  much 
strength  and  I ask  for  balance  for  others  to  follow 
my  example.  All  I can  be  is  a messenger  through 
songs,  prayers  and  teachings.  I laugh  every  day  but 
at  night  I cry  because  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  I 
leave  on  the  street.  They  say  that  children  are  lost 
because  their  parents  were  lost.  There  should  be  an 
AHF  Children  of  Lost  Parents  program.  If  anyone 
truly  cares  they  will  do  something  in  a good  way 
about  this  healing  centre  to  help  out  these  little 
people  that  are  powerless  over  alcohol,  drugs  and 
mental  anguish.  We’re  all  lost  because  we  can 
never  get  to  the  truth  -to  be  honest  with  yourself 
so  you  can  be  honest  with  everyone  else.  Titles  and 
labels  don’t  mean  anything  to  me.  It’s  how  you  use 
your  heart  that  matters  to  me.  That  is  one  of  the 
most  important  things  that  was  given  to  us. 

Monton  Gathering 

I’m  a survivor  for  13  years.  I’m  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  people  in  Halifax  that  can’t  speak  for  them- 
selves, they  are  afraid  to  talk.  I stayed  away  from 
home  when  I left  residential  school,  I got  a job  as 
an  Asian  and  brought  my  children  up  as  white 
people.  No  one  on  the  Reserve  knew  I was  a sur- 
vivor, they  just  thought  I was  going  to  a special 
school.  People  are  now  beginning  to  know  me 


but  I will  never  learn  my  culture  because  I’m  deaf 
in  each  ear. 

Yes,  I went  to  the  gathering  and  I healed  on  my 
own  but  my  biggest  healing  was  to  forgive  my 
parents  for  the  physical  abuse,  the  mental  abuse 
and  the  rape.  I know  that  they  were  sick,  they 
were  alcoholics.  That’s  why  I became  a survivor  in 
the  school. 

You  can’t  blame  the  survivors  for  the  problems  on 
the  Reserve,  I didn’t  grow  up  on  the  Reserve.  I’m 
just  a survivor  like  everyone  else.  The  schools 
taught  us  how  to  survive  hatred  and  to  get  by. 
When  you  look  at  any  one  of  us,  we  are  all  part 
of  one  big  scar.  No  matter  what  you  do  to  us  we 
will  survive  and  we  will  fight  together. 

From  the  Yellowknife  Gathering 

I am  a residential  school  survivor.  As  I look  into 
the  AHF’s  Annual  Report,  I am  annoyed.  When 
the  AHF  was  created,  it  was  to  focus  on  the  resi- 
dential school  survivors.  As  it  has  progressed  I 
have  noticed  that  outsiders  are  giving  their  point 
of  view  about  the  AHF.  We  survivors  have  a lot  of 
issues  to  bring  forward  and  we  can  help  each 
other.  We  know  who  we  are;  we  know  what  it  took 
for  us  to  be  away  from  our  families.  We  have  gone 
through  how  it  feels  to  be  lonely,  and  going 
through  the  grieving  impacts  us.  If  I tell  you  my 
feelings  and  my  situation  -if  you  can  feel  my  trau- 
ma- there  is  a way  that  I can  be  held  and  reached 
and  overcome  my  residential  school  experiences. 

The  AHF  is  not  focussing  on  residential  school 
experiences.  How  many  of  your  staff  have  gone 
through  what  the  survivors  have  gone  through? 
They  can’t  help  us.  You  can  only  help  others  when 
you’ve  gone  through  what  we  have. 

The  federal  government  knows  all  the  students 
who  went  through  the  schools.  Have  you  contact- 
ed those  people  to  let  them  know  about  the  AHF 
program?  There  are  many  who  will  try  to  take 
advantage  of  your  program  just  because  there  is 
money  involved.  I don’t  want  to  see  that  because 
the  program  was  created  for  survivors.  I want  to 
address  this  very  strongly.  I am  standing  here  very 
hurt  because  I see  that  there  is  a lot  of  money  that’s 
been  spent,  and  we’re  talking  about  occupation, 
space,  equipment,  etc.  I went  to  residential  school 
at  4 years  old.  I was  fluent  in  Dogrib  and  didn’t 
speak  any  English.  My  cousin  Alice  assisted  me, 
interpreting  because  she  had  already  been  in 
school  for  a year  before  me.  They  had  to  assess  me, 
they  had  to  give  all  the  personal  information 
about  who  I was.  I have  thanked  Alice  many  times 
for  helping  me  with  this.  When  they  realised  I was 
4 they  were  going  to  send  me  home  and  then 
decided  to  let  me  stay  to  have  three  meals  a day,  a 
roof  and  because  I had  been  flown  in,  they  made 
me  stay.  The  hard  part  was  that  I couldn’t  com- 
municate. I was  strapped  for  speaking  my  lan- 
guage -but  I took  it.  It  was  my  way  of  being  pun- 
ished and  to  be  strong  for  who  I was. 

I stayed  in  residential  school  for  10  years  after 
that.  The  first  year  I went  home  to  Yellowknife  for 
the  summer  holiday  with  a whole  bunch  of  kids, 
everyone  was  happy  to  meet  their  parents  and  I 
was  afraid  because  I didn’t  know  who  my  mom 
and  dad  were  until  my  brother  showed  me.  The 


As  far  as  I’m  concerned  I was  lost  one  day.  I didn’t  hear 
the  drum  beat,  I heard  the  organ.  It  took  me  36  years  to 
find  out  who  I am. 
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thing  that  helped  me  to  go  through  this  is  that  my 
father  could  speak  English  and  communicate  for 
me  with  my  mother  who  spoke  only  Dogrib. 

When  I met  my  mom  I didn’t  greet  her,  hug  her, 
because  I believed  that  my  mother  was  a Nun  at 
the  school.  I can  say  gracefully  that  the  Nun  took 
care  of  me,  she  was  a very  good  Nun  to  me  and 
taught  me  many  things  that  I didn’t  know.  When 
I saw  my  mom  I wasn’t  happy  at  first  because  I 
didn’t  know  who  she  was. 

As  the  years  progressed,  I remembered  my  grand- 
mother’s advice  to  never  forget  my  language.  She 
said  that  once  I lost  my  Aboriginal  identity  that  I 
would  fall  apart  and  not  know  who  I was.  As 
many  lickings  as  I got  for  speaking  my  language, 
my  grandmother’s  wisdom  held  me  together 
through  the  years. 


that  he  was  abused  as  a youth,  who  was  abused  by 
members  of  the  community,  who  were  abused  at 
residential  schools.  We  can  always  trace  it  back  to 
residential  schools. 

The  government  traumatised  our  people  sending 
them  to  residential  schools,  then  sent  us  home 
with  the  problems.  And  then  the  government  runs 
programs  to  fix  us.  This  youth  was  sent  to  a youth 
program,  the  government  is  telling  us  that  we 
must  come  to  them  to  get  better.  Who  are  they  to 
tell  us  how  to  get  better?  The  government  is 
responsible  for  where  we  are  today.  How  dare  they 
tell  us  that  they  will  heal  our  people  in  the 
European  fashion!  We  know  the  healing  that  our 
people  need.  We  know  what’s  best  for  our  people, 
we  will  look  after  our  own  -this  was  the  argument 
to  the  judge.  The  judge  withdrew  the  youth  from 
the  government  run  program  and  gave  him  back 


The  hardest  people  to  work  for  is  your  own.  We  can’t 
battle  amongst  ourselves.  We  need  to  work  together  in  a 
collaborative  effort.  With  limited  resources  we  can’t  be 
fighting  amongst  ourselves. 


If  the  AHF  is  going  to  help  people  like  me  you 
better  do  a very  good  job  because  many  of  us  are 
not  sure  who  we  are.  I found  help  at  a treatment 
centre.  I was  sober  for  7 years  and  then  two  years 
ago  adopted  a beautiful  girl.  Then  I lost  her  when 
I had  a relapse.  I needed  help  and  I tried  to  put  my 
pride  aside  but  I was  too  ashamed. 

Now  I’m  not  ashamed  because  I can  relate  to  oth- 
ers about  how  it  was  growing  up  in  a residential 
school.  I don’t  want  to  see  outsiders  involved,  if  we 
can  all  come  together  it  would  be  a great  relief.  We 
need  to  help  ourselves  so  we  can  help  others,  espe- 
cially the  ones  that  are  worse  off  than  me.  Help  us 
to  recover  so  we  can  be  proud  of  who  we  are. 

My  question  is  -how  many  of  you  have  experi- 
enced residential  schools  in  the  office?  This  is  for 
us,  the  survivors.  There  are  generations  of  us.  My 
father  went  to  residential  school:  what  he  went 
through  I’m  going  through.  Are  you  going  to  start 
listening  and  paying  attention  to  those  people? 
Pay  attention  to  us  people  because  we  want  to  help 
ourselves. 

This  program  has  to  ease  our  pain  and  I want  the 
AHF  to  do  its  homework.  The  survivors  are  listed 
with  the  federal  government  so  no  one  can  take 
advantage  of  this  program  that  was  created  for  the 
survivors.  That’s  where  everything  will  start  from. 
It  will  hurt  me  really  bad  if  there  are  outsiders  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  process  just  to  get  money. 
Your  process  should  ask  Were  you  in  residential 
school?  How  can  you  help? 

From  the  Whitehorse  Gathering 

My  mother  is  a survivor  of  residential  school,  I am 
an  adult  child  of  a survivor.  She  has  brought  me 
along  and  helped  me  together  with  the  family  and 
the  community.  The  intergenerational  impacts  of 
residential  schools  go  on  when  you  consider  the 
few  people  who  went.  I assisted  a youth  who  had 
committed  a sexual  offence.  The  youth  had  com- 
mitted a sexual  offence  and  you  could  trace  back 


to  us.  He’s  now  our  responsibility,  we  know  what’s 
best  for  him,  for  his  family,  for  our  community. 
The  government  is  not  going  to  tell  this  story  to 
people.  You  have  that  right  and  responsibility,  take 
ownership  of  your  people.  Government  is  not  our 
biggest  enemy,  it  is  ourselves.  The  hardest  people 
to  work  for  is  your  own.  We  can’t  battle  amongst 
ourselves.  We  need  to  work  together  in  a collabora- 
tive effort  -with  limited  resources  we  can’t  be  dupli- 
cating services  and  fighting  amongst  ourselves.  We 
all  need  to  work  together  so  we  all  move  together  as 
one  Nation,  not  14  communities,  towards  that  goal 
of  healing,  with  all  our  brothers  and  sisters. 

" Gathering  Qiiotations 

“It  seems  that  a lot  of  us  have  led  two  lives  but  yet 
we  don’t  show  all  of  our  pain  at  the  skin  level.” 

“I  think  that  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation 
has  a key  role  to  play  and  that  we  here  in  Nunavut 
can  make  use  of  it.  As  president  of  NTI,  I would 
like  to  work  with  your  organisation  in  building 
and  maintaining  sustainable  healing  processes.” 

“We  need  to  think  of  the  children  as  our  future  lead- 
ers, and  with  that  in  mind,  we  need  to  help  the  res- 
idential school  children  who  have  to  face  their  prob- 
lems, because  their  parents  were  taken  away  when 
they  were  very  small  they  were  not  the  only  ones 
who  were  affected.  It  also  affected  their  children. 
The  love  that  was  coming  from  their  parents  didn’t 
change,  but  there  was  a huge  impact  on  the  residen- 
tial school  children  and  on  their  family  members.” 

“I  am  a survivor  of  the  residential  schools  and  of 
sexual  abuse  in  my  family  for  many  generations 
because  of  the  residential  schools.  I took  the  ini- 
tiative to  start  healing  myself  because  I can’t  go  out 
to  help  my  community  until  I help  myself.” 

“As  an  adult  we  can  say  what  we  need  to  say. 
Regardless  of  whether  the  AHF  helps  us  or  not,  we 
have  to  help  our  children  and  do  something  in  our 
communities  now.  Help  from  the  outside  may  not 
come  so  you  have  to  go  out  and  work  in  your 
community  to  encourage  them  for  healing.” 


“We  need  our  language  back,  we  need  our  cul- 
ture back,  we  can’t  be  ashamed  anymore.  I want 
to  be  a voice  in  my  community  for  the  women 
and  children.  I want  the  women  and  children  to 
stand  up  and  talk  about  their  abuse  -it’s  healing. 
I want  all  the  Aboriginal  people  to  stand  togeth- 
er with  one  voice.  Dreams  can  come  through  for 
our  people  if  we  believe  in  ourselves.” 

“I  don’t  even  have  a family  tree.  I find  myself  so 
little  of  everything  -the  language  the  culture. 
However,  that  little  makes  me  a proud  guy.  So 
language  is  the  foundation  of  every  nationality 
on  earth.” 

“We  have  a future.  I would  like  the  AHF  to  look 
at  every  aspect  of  helping  people  heal.” 

“When  we  deal  with  hurts  on  the  West  Coast 
we  turn  to  our  Elders  to  look  for  guidance,  and 
some  of  us  use  them  for  our  therapists.  I just 
wanted  to  share  and  say  thank  you  to  those  peo- 
ple sitting  there  for  making  it  possible  for  our 
parents  to  talk  to  one  another  because  that’s 
what  the  AHF  has  done  for  us.” 

“I’m  on  my  own  healing  journey.  I’ve  been  sober 
for  nine  years  -now  I’m  able  to  acknowledge 
some  of  the  things  in  my  life  that  I’m  not  proud 
of  and  move  on.  We  have  to  take  small  steps 
when  we’re  working  on  something  as  delicate  as 
healing.  Healing  is  the  top  priority  for  me.  I 
encourage  everyone  here  to  keep  fighting  for 
their  own  communities.” 

“I  still  speak  my  language  even  though  they 
tried  to  take  it  away  from  me.  I want  to  make 
the  AHF  aware  of  how  scary  this  first  stage  of 
the  healing  is.  I want  to  say  how  proud  I am  for 
being  a part  of  the  healing  in  the  three  commu- 
nities that  got  together  in  my  Nation  for  heal- 
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ing. 

“I  would  like  to  salute  our  Elders  who  have 
come  through  the  residential  schools  and  would 
like  to  acknowledge  people  who  are  part  of  the 
AHF.  This  is  the  first  time  I’ve  seen  everyone 
come  together.  I would  like  to  give  my  greetings 
to  everyone  here  and  to  my  family.” 

“I  am  happy  to  be  here.  My  community  has  gone 
through  stages  of  questioning  the  AHF’s  accept- 
ance of  projects.  We  are  doing  consultation  in 
the  community.  Sometimes  there  are  personality 
conflicts  that  come  from  the  consultation  but  we 
move  forward  because  we  know  they’ve  been  try- 
ing for  500  years  to  extinguish  our  nature.” 

Today  Aboriginal  people  have  to  rebuild  our 
society.  Honesty,  humility,  sharing  and  strength 
are  values  transmitted  to  us  from  our  Elders.  I 
am  an  apprentice  grandfather.” 

“We  should  not  forget  that  we  are  working  with 
human  beings.  We  should  never  lose  sight  of 
this.  I feel  the  respect,  a lot  of  respect.  If  I were 
to  give  an  award  for  respect  it  would  be  to  the 
AHF  because  they  are  very  humane  and  respect- 
ful. Through  the  healing  process  we  are  learning 
to  know  our  personal  qualities.” 

continued  on  page  32 
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The  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  website 

http://www.ahf.ca 

Visit  our  up-to-date  website  for  the  following: 


•Announcements 
•Handbook  Download 
•Annual  Reports 
•Application  Forms 
•Newsletters 
•Press  Releases 
•Code  of  Conduct 
•Ethics  Guidelines 
•Healing  Centre  Information 


•Foundation  Workshops 

•Weekly  Funded  Project  Update 

•General  Foundation  Information  and  Background 

•Board  of  Directors  Biographies 

•Funding  Agreement,  By-law,  Letters  Patent 

•Frequently  Asked  Questions 

•Links 

•Residential  School  Workshops 
•Conferences 
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The  following  resource  list  is  provided  as  a public  service. 

The  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  does  not  endorse 
these  materials.  Included  are  books,  articles,  videos, 
audio  tapes,  reports,  survivor  groups  and  websites  that 
address  residential  schools  and/or  their  intergenerational  legacy.  A 
resource  list  with  new  entries  is  presented  withevery  issue.  See  earlier 
issues  for  other  resources. 


Articles 

English-Currie,  Vicki.  "The  Need  for  Re-eval- 
uation  in  Native  Education."  Writing  the 
Circle:  Native  Women  of  Western  Canada. 
Edited  by  Jeanne  Perreault  and  Sylvia  Vance. 
Edmonton,  Alberta:  NeWest  Publishers,  1990. 

The  following  articles  are  listed  on  First 
Nations  Periodical  Index  (Saskatchewan 
Indian  Cultural  Centre).  Contact:  120-33rd 
Street  East,  Saskatoon,  S7K  0S2.  Phone:  (306) 
244-1146  Fax  (306)  665-6520,  or  visit: 

http://moon.lights.com/sifc/INTRO.HTM 

Acoose,  Janice.  "An  Aboriginal  perspective." 
Saskatchewan  Indian.  Vol.20  No. 4 (September 
1991):  16.  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan: 

ABCOM,  1991.  E 78  S2  S27 

Angus,  Denis  J.  Okanee.  "Remembering:  pre- 
serving residential  school  history." 
Saskatchewan  Sage..  Vol.l  No. 10  (July  1997): 
6.  Edmonton,  Alberta:  Aboriginal  Multi- 
Media  Society  of  Alberta,  1997.  Woodland 
Cultural  Centre  museum  and  residential 
school  history  as  seen  there. 

Angus,  Denis  J.  Okanee.  "Residential  schools: 
Telling  your  story  is  the  start  of  healing." 
Saskatchewan  Sage.  Edmonton,  Alberta: 
Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society,  1999.  Denis 
Okanee  Angus  shares  his  story  on  the  impact 
residential  schools  has  had  on  him  and  on 
communities. 

Dickson,  Stewart,  reviewer.  "Hey  Monias!:  the 
story  of  Raphael  Ironstand. " Canadian  Journal 
of  Native  Studies.  Vol.l  5 No.l  (1995):  1 67- 
169.  Brandon,  Manitoba:  Canadian  Journal  of 
Native  Studies,  1995.  Biography  of  Raphael 
Ironstand,  of  Valley  River  Reserve,  Manitoba, 
residential  schools,  abuse,  alcohol  abuse, 
forced  assimilation.  E 78  A1  C353 

Fortier,  Mary.  "Survivors  of  boarding  school 
syndrome."  Aboriginal  Voices.  Toronto, 
Ontario:  Aboriginal  Voices  Inc,  1999.  Excerpt 
from  Mary  Fortier's  unpublished  manuscript. 
A glimpse  at  the  experiences  had  by  Mary 
Sackaney-Fortier  at  the  Ontario  residential 
schools  of  St.  Ann  and  St.  Joseph.  E 78  C2 
R87 


Hookimaw-Witt,  Jacqueline.  "Any  changes 
since  residential  school?"  Canadian  Journal  of 
Native  Education.  Edmonton,  Alberta: 
University  of  Alberta,  1998.  A look  at  how  for- 
mal education  is  a factor  to  Aboriginal  social 
problems.  LC  2629  A1  C23 

McKinley,  Rob.  Pain  brings  hope  to  residential 
school  students.  Alberta  Sweetgrass.  Vol.5  No.l 
(December  1997):  2.  Edmonton,  Alberta: 
Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society  of  Alberta, 
1997.  Lethbridge  workshop  helps  people  come 
to  terms  with  their  residential  school  memo- 
ries. 

Miller,  J.R.  "The  irony  of  residential  school- 
ing." Canadian  Journal  of  Native  Education. 
Vol.14  No. 2 (1987):  3-14.  Saskatoon, 

Saskatchewan:  University  of  Saskatchewan, 
1987.  Residential  school  movement.  LC  2629 
A1  C23 

Mirasty,  Gordon.  "Beauval  Indian  Residential 
High  School  graduation."  Saskatchewan 
Indian.  Vol.l  1 No. 7 (July  1981):  24. 
Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan:  Federation  of 
Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations,  1981.  E 78  S2 
S27 

Trevithick,  Scott  R.  "Native  residential  school- 
ing in  Canada:  A review  of  literature."  The 
Canadian  Journal  of  Native  Studies.  Brandon, 
Manitoba:  The  Canadian  Journal  of  Native 
Studies,  1998.  An  analysis  and  summarization 
of  the  importance  of  the  development  in  liter- 
ature regarding  residential  schools.  E 78  A1 
C353 

Urion,  Carl.  "Introduction:  the  experience  of 
Indian  residential  schooling."  Canadian 
Journal  of  Native  Education.  Vol.l 8 No. 
(Supplement  1991):  i-iv.  Edmonton,  Alberta: 
Dept,  of  Educational  Foundations,  1991. 
Residential,  industrial,  boarding  schools.  LC 
2629  A1  C23 

flunks' 

Funk,  Jack  and  Harold  Greyeyes.  Information 
—knowledge— empowerment:  Residential  schools 
and  crime.  First  Nations  Free  Press.  Sherwood 
Park,  Alberta:  First  Nations  Free  Press  Ltd., 
1999.  Explains  how  the  abuse  at  residential 
schools  is  a factor  for  the  high  number  of 
Aboriginal  incarcertions. 


The  following  videos  are  available  from 

Zas-fyehrdxr- w On 

Information  Clearinghouse  P.O.  Box  40, 
Naughton,  Ontario,  POM  2MO 

http : // www.  anishinabek.  ca  / zagehdowin 
/videos,  htm 

Beyond  The  Shadows.  (A  documentary  which 
deals  with  the  devastating  emotional  effects 
residential  schools  had  on  First  Nations  people 
in  Canada.  Provides  tools  for  dealing  with  the 
trauma  of  residential  schools  within  their  com- 
munities or  organizations.) 

First  Nations:  The  Circle  Unbroken,  Vol.  5. 
(This  is  the  fifth  video  in  the  series  First 
Nations:  The  Circle  Unbroken.  There  are  4 
short  videos  included  in  this  video  that  cover 
current  issues,  cultural  identity  and  healing  of 
the  First  Nation’s  people.  The  stories  included 
in  this  video  are:  Qatuwas:  People  Gathering 
Together,  O’Siem,  Mi’kmaq  Family:  Migmaoei 
Otjiosog,  and  The  Mind  of  a Child/) 

The  Healing  Dance  Has  Begun.  (Narrated  by 
Liz  Edgar-Webkamigad  and  Bea  Shawanda 
and  deals  with  different  types  of  abuse. 
Includes  a teaching  on  multi-generational 
abuse  and  it’s  effects  on  the  family  as  a whole, 
as  well  as  the  individual.) 

The  Nitinaht  Chronicles.  (This  film  follows  the 
journey  of  one  community  - the  Ditidaht  First 
Nation  on  BC’s  Nitinaht  Lake  Reserve  - over 
a seven-year  period  as  it  deals  with  the  legacy 
of  sexual  abuse.  The  healing  process  that  they 
are  going  through  to  break  the  cycle  of  abuse  is 
revealed  through  their  own  voices.  Their  sto- 
ries also  reveal  the  effects  of  the  residential 
school  system.) 

One  Mother’s  Journey.  (This  video  looks  at  the 
story  of  Keitha  Kennedy  and  how  she  over- 
came her  past  hurts  to  begin  a journey  of  redis- 
covery. Keitha  is  a single  mother  of  three  that 
lived  in  a home  that  was  abusive  and  attended 
residential  school.  Keitha  began  addicted  to 
drugs  but  eventually  found  courage  to  change 
her  life.)  • 
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mythes  & stereotypes 


Le  mouvement  de  renouveau  social  et  de  guerison  se 
repand  avec  une  vigueur  grandissante  a travers  les 
communautes  autochtones  canadiennes,  resdtuant 
l’importance  et  la  pertinence  des  traditions  et  des  cultures 
autochtones  qui  avaient,  depuis  des  generations,  ete  1’objet 
de  sarcasme,  de  mepris,  de  ressentiment  et  de  malveillance 
de  la  part  d’une  culture  dominante.  L’elan  positif  de  ce 
mouvement  se  poursuit  dans  l’espace  de  demolition  des 
conceptions  erronees  et  deformees  de  l’histoire,  de  Fiden- 
tite,  du  potentiel  et  des  realites  des  peuples  autochtones. 

Ces  nouvelles  reactions  sont  positives  non  seulement  pour 
les  Peuples  autochtones  mais  aussi  pour  les  autres 
Canadiens.  L’energie  consacree  a cultiver  une  fausse  image 
des  peuples  autochtones  et  de  leur  vecu  semble  parfois 
impossible  a endiguer.  Cependant,  comme  un  article  recent 
du  National  Post  sur  les  pensionnats  le  demontre,  les 
Canadiens  informes  et  les  Autochtones  considerent  ces 
attaques  comme  des  opportunites  qui  leur  permettent  d’ex- 
poser  la  verite  et  d’eduquer.  Les  reponses  a cet  article,  de  la 
part  de  1’Eglise  Unie  (www.uccan.org)  et  de  1’AHF 
(www.ahf.ca)  exemplifient  la  volonte  de  ne  pas  laisser  les 
informations  fallacieuses  envenimer  les  relations  entre  les 
Autochtones  et  les  autres  Canadiens.  Ce  sont  ces  efforts 
communs  et  positifs  qui  meneront,  de  maniere  plus  directe 
et  rapide,  vers  la  guerison  et  la  reconciliation. 

Des  fissures  de  plus  en  plus  profondes  et  de  plus  en  plus 
evidentes  craquelent  la  surface  monumentale  des  mythes, 
des  prejuges,  des  cliches,  des  stereotypes  qui  depuis  si 
longtemps  maintiennent  l’estime  de  soi  d’innombrables 


communautes  autochtones  sous  leur  poids  ecrasant.  Le 
processus  de  guerison  prend  tout  juste  son  essor,  et  il  a fallu 
un  grand  nombre  d’annees  pour  arriver  jusque  la.  Les  abus 
du  passe  apparaissent  maintenant  a la  pleine  lumiere  du 
present,  et  il  est  possible  d’envisager  que  ces  constructions 
sociales  soient  dans  une  decennie  ou  deux,  reconnues 
comme  une  forme  d’abus  social. 

La  mission  de  Le  premier  pas  est  d’encourager  et  de  celebr- 
er  les  demarches  courageuses  entreprises  vers  la  guerison  et 
la  reconciliation.  Lorsque  des  gens,  des  communautes  com- 
mencent  a se  rebeller  et  a demanteler  les  mythes  negatifs 
dissemines  contre  eux,  ceci  est  demarche  importante  qui 
doit  etre  encouragee  et  celebree.  Bien  que  le  deft  soit  de 
taille,  c’est  une  «experience  liberatrice».  Les  peuples 
autochtones  ont  leurs  propres  mythes,  qui  reflechissent  de 
maniere  positive  leur  identite  et  leur  culture.  Un  mythe 
positif  est  comme  une  image  sympathique  refletee  un 
miroir  de  bonne  qualite.  Le  temps  est  venu  pour  les  peuples 
autochtones  de  s’offrir  mutuellement  l’occasion  de  contem- 
pler  leur  image  dans  ce  bon  miroir. 

Il  serait  impossible,  dans  un  seul  numero  de  Le  premier  pas , 
d’explorer  ou  d’e  faire  exploser  le  sujet,  car  il  est  vaste  et 
complexe.  Une  centaine  de  numero  n’y  suffirait  certaine- 
ment  pas.  Cependant,  pour  que  leur  psyche  individuel  et 
collectif  puisse  guerir,  les  peuples  autochtones  doivent  tout 
d’abord  comprendre  la  nature  et  l’origine  des  mythes  negat- 
ifs a leur  egard,  savoir  les  debusquer  et  les  demanteler.  Ce 
balayage  en  profondeur  est  une  composante  essentielle  de 
leur  guerison. 
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Le  21  fevrier  2001 


Le  22  fevrier  200 1 Merci  (Masi  Cho) 


Aux  Editeurs 


Chers  editeurs,  Le  premier  pas 


J’ai  assiste  a la  Conference  des  survivants  des  pension-  Je  m’appelle  Beverley  Carter-Buffalo,  Gestionnaire  du 


nats  qui  a eu  lieu  a Edmonton  du  23  au  25  fevrier 
2001.  Je  suis  une  personne  Dene,  nee  en  1938.  J’ai 
frequente  le  pensionnat  pour  Indiens  de  Beauval  de 
1944  a 1954  (voir  la  photo). 


projet  Families  en  sante  (Healthy  families)  de  la  nation  Chers  editeurs 
crie  de  Samson,  a Hobbema,  Alberta.  C’est  premiere 

fois  que  nous  avons  eu  une  copie  de  Le  premier  pas  a 11  me  fait  grand  plaisir  de  vous  remercier  de  me  perme- 
notre  bureau.  J’ai  beaucoup  aime  votre  journal  et  ttre  de  soumettre  des  articles  sur  les  pensionnats  et  je 


Tina  Sangris 
Yellowknife,  NWT 

Chers  editeurs 

11  me  fait  grand  plaisir  de  vous  remercier  de  me  perme- 


Je  suis  la  PREMIERE  personne  du  nord  du  J’espere  que  vous 
Saskatchewan  qui  est  alle  a l’ecole  et  qui  a complete  son  a l’avance. 
education  au  niveau  12.  J’ai  requ  mon  diplome  a l’ecole 
St.  Paul  a Lebret.  Je  suis  alle  ensuite  au  college  pour  Tres  sincerement 
enseignants  de  1958  a 1959  et  j’ai  enseigne  a l’ecole  St. 

Thomas,  en  Ontario  (niveau  7),  a l’ecole  Sacre  Coeur  a Beverley  Carte 
Paris  (niveaux  5 et  6)  puis  a Meadowlake,  au  Hobbema,  AB 
Saskatchewan  (niveaux  5 et  6). 


De  1963  a 1966  j’ai  enseigne 
(niveaux  de  5 a 8)  a Heron  Bay,  en 
Ontario.  Je  suis  retourne  a Heron 
Bay  de  1969  a 1970.  J’ai  essaye  de 
suivre  des  cours  a l’universite  du 
Saskatchewan  pendant  mes  annees 
de  boisson  mais  j’ai  echoue  en 
1970-1971.  En  janvier  1972,  je 
me  suis  retrouve  au  Manitoba.  J’ai 
enseigne  (niveau  3)  a l’ecole  de 
Cross  Lake.  En  1973,  j’ai  travaille 
en  tant  que  Conseiller  en  Educa- 
tion pour  les  Affaires  indiennes  a 
Thompson. 


j’aimerai  que  vous  m’ajoutiez  a votre  liste  d’envoi. 
J’espere  que  vous  pourrez  le  faire  et  je  vous  en  remercie 
a l’avance. 


Beverley  Carter-Buffalo  BSW,  RSW 
Hobbema,  AB 


L 

c 


De  1974  a 1979,  j’ai  frequente  l’u- 
niversite  du  Manitoba,  et  j’y  ai 
obtenu  mon  baccalaureat  en  Edu-  1 
cation.  De  1979  a 1983,  j’ai 
enseigne  a l’ecole  primaire  de 
Norway  House,  au  Manitoba,  puis 
ai  demenage  a la  Reserve  de 
Hollow  Water  a Wanipigow  ou  j’ai 
reside  de  1983  a 1995. 


C’est  alors  que  j’ai  pris  ma  retraite.  La  pire  des  choses 
que  j’ai  fait  dans  ma  vie.  En  1996  je  suis  retourne  dans 
ma  propre  Reserve,  la  Premiere  Nation  d’English  River 
a Patuanak,  au  Saskatchewan  pour  y enseigner  les 
niveaux  8 et  9.  J’y  suis  reste  jusqu’en  1998. 


Pensionnat  pour  Indiens  de  Beauval,  1947.  Ralph  Paid,  age 
de  9 ans,  est  le  deuxi'eme  gargon  a partir  de  la  gauche,  au 
premier  rang. 


Le  27  fevrier  200 1 


suis  tres  heureuse  de  pouvoir  lire  votre  journal,  Le  pre- 
mier pas , que  j’ai  decouvert  il  y a environ  deux 
semaines.  Il  contient  des  informations  interessantes  et 
en  meme  temps  je  me  sens  triste,  en  lisant  tout  ce  qui 
est  arrive  aux  autochtones  pendant  qu’ils  etaient  dans 
les  pensionnats.  Je  suis  moi  aussi,  une  survivante  des 
pensionnats  et  c’est  pour  cela  que  je  m’interesse  aux 
articles  que  vous  avez  publies,  pour  que  la  societe 
blanche  puisse  voir  ce  qui  est  arrive 
dans  le  passe.  Vous  dites  aux  per- 
ri  sonnes  blanches,  aux  gens  des 

»gf  rT|  j — " eglises  ce  que  les  peuples 

autochtones  ont  endure  aux  mains 

des  eglises.  Ils  ont  peine  a le  croire; 

ils  disent  “notre  eglise,  nos  pretres, 
y nos  religieuses  sont  des  personnes 

— Q pieuses  et  elles  sont  incapables  de 

commettre  de  telles  atrocites  con- 
i V tre  un  etre  humain  en  ce  monde”, 

— ■'  comme  si  ce  que  nous  racontons 
| sont  des  mensonges  (que  pouvons- 
■b-y  ■ nous  repondre). 

V p La  raison  pour  laquelle  je  vous 
I envoie  un  message  electronique 

c’est  que  je  me  demandais  si  vous 
pouviez  m’envoyer  deux  des  arti- 
m cles  que  vous  avez  mentionnes  sur 
BT  H la  derniere  page  du  bulletin 
(Ressources  sur  les  pensionnats). 
Les  deux  articles  qui  m’interessent 
sont:  1)  Burke  S.  Report: 
Bn  Residential  School.  Shingwauk 
report  1993.  2)  Canadian 

Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops.  Breach  of  trust, 
breach  of  faith:  Child  Sexual  Abuse  in  the  Church  and 
society.  Ottawa:Concacan,  1992.  Thank  you. 

Sincerement  votre, 

Wanda  Baxter 


Cher  Monsieur/Madame 

Depuis  le  8 aout  1998  je  travaille  comme  Directeur  des  Cher  editeur 

services  d’education  pour  le  Conseil  tribal  de  Meadow  Je  travaille  comme  conseillere  scolaire  dans  ma  com- 

Lake.  En  octobre  2001,  j’ai  l’intention  de  me  presenter  munaute  et  j’aimerais  obtenir  des  informations  qui  Nous  avons  lu  votre  bulletin,  en  particulier  les  histoires 
aux  elections  pour  devenir  Chef  de  ma  propre  reserve,  m’aidera  au  niveau  personnel  et  professionnel.  J’ai  eu  et  commentaires  que  vous  avez  presentes  au  sujet  de  la 

et  je  suis  sur  a 99,9%  que  je  serais  elu.  une  copie  de  Le  premier  pas,  volume  2,  numero  2 au  guerison.  Nous  aimerions  reconnaitre  et  remercier  tous 

cours  de  la  Conference  des  survivants  des  pensionnats  a ceux  qui  ont  travaille  sur  ces  questions  importantes.  Il 

J’ai  vecu  une  vie  interessante,  bien  je  que  j’ai  fair  Edmonton  et  j’aimerais  beaucoup  recevoir  les  numeros  y a cinq  ans,  nous  avons  fonde  un  groupe  dans  notre 


«Indien»  et  non  pas  europeen.  J’ai  63  ans  et  je  n’ai  pas 
l’intention  de  ralentir.  Le  pensionnat  de  Beauval  m’a 
motive  a reussir  dans  ce  que  je  decide  d’accomplir.  j’ai 
abandonne  l’alcool  a deux  heures  de  l’apres-midi,  same- 
di  le  30  avril  1988.  Je  ne  fume  pas,  et  j’ai  ma  ceinture 
rouge  et  noire  en  Tae-Kwon  Do  acquise  au  Centre  Juna 
Park  Tae-Kwon  Do  a Winnipeg. 

Ralph  Paul 
Meadow  Lake,  Sk 

La  description  du  Pensionnat  pour  Indiens  de  Beauval  de 
Ralph  Paul  figure  h la  page  18 


precedents.  communaute  et  cette  initiative  est  maintenant  devenue 

un  camp  de  guerison.  Nous  avons  requ  de  l’aide  et  de 
Pourriez-vous  m’inscrire  sur  votre  liste  d’envoi,  pour  l’appui  de  plusieurs  organismes,  societes  et  cultures, 
que  je  puisse  recevoir  Le  premier  pas  chez  moi  ? Nous  aimerions  faire  connaitre  notre  projet  a toutes  les 

communautes  et  leur  dire  que  tout  le  monde  peut  tra- 
Merci  vailler  ensemble,  participer  et  prosperer  sur  le  chemin 

de  la  guerison  et  de  l’unite.  Le  territoire  Huron  de 
Florence  Large  Quebec  nous  a donne  un  site  Web  et  si  vous  voulez  en 

Saddle  Lake,  AB  savoir  plus  sur  nous  ou  sur  nos  activites,  vous  pouvez 

nous  rendre  visite  au  www.publiccite.com/ 
Le  29  fevrier  2001  weniente.html.  Nous  aimerions  aussi  profiter  de  l’occa- 
sion  pour  inviter  ceux  qui  sont  sur  le  chemin  de  la 
J’aimerais  recevoir  Le  premier  pas.  Est-ce  que  je  dois  guerison  et  qui  veulent  prendre  part  a nos  activites: 
juste  vous  donner  mon  adresse?  J’aime  beaucoup  lire  vous  etes  les  bienvenus.  En  1990,  apres  la  crise,  nous 
votre  journal.  avons  requ  l’appui  d’un  grand  nombre  de  nations  et 
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aujourd’hui  nous  marchons  fermement  sur  le  chemin 
de  la  guerison.  Ceci  est  notre  maniere  a nous  de 
remercier  ceux  qui  sont  venus  nous  aider  lorsque  nous 
en  avions  besoin.  Nous  demandons  a l’editeur  de  Le 
premier  pas : pensez-vous  que  notre  camp  vaut  la  peine 
d’etre  mentionne  dans  votre  journal?  Nous  vous 
demandons  de  nous  aider  et  de  nous  mentionner 
dans  votre  journal,  afin  que  les  autres  sachent  qui 
nous  sommes.  Je  vous  remercie  a l’avance  de  votre 
appui. 

Sincerement  votre 
Donna  Bonspille 
Kanehsatake,  QB 


Tansi  (Bonjour) 

Je  m’appelle  Karen  McGilvery  et  je  reside  a Saddle 
Lake,  en  Alberta.  J’ai  trouve  vitre  site  Web  alors  que 
je  faisais  une  recherche  pour  un  projet  d’ecole.  Je  suis 
un  programme  de  gestion  et  Leadership  au  College 
des  Premieres  Nations  de  Blue  Quills  et  mon  projet 
devait  montrer  comment  incorporer  la  guerison  aux 
programmes  des  Conseils  de  bandes  sur  le  leadership. 
J’ai  trouve  que  votre  site  Web  etait  tres  interessant  et 
votre  journal  Le  premier  pas , encore  plus.  J’aimerais  en 
savoir  davantage:  comment  puis-je  l’obtenir  et  com- 
ment en  faire  la  publicite  aux  autres.  C’est  un  bon 
journal  et  je  sais  qu’il  serait  utile  a ma  communaute 
et  mon  ecole  et  a moi  aussi  dans  mon  travail. 
Repondez-moi  vite  Hiy  Hiy  (Merci) 

Vous  trouverez  d’autres  lettres  en  page  4 


soumssions 


Vous  pouvez  soumettre  vos  articles  ou  autres  contributions  par  la  poste  ou  sous  forme 
de  disquette  (Wordperfect  ou  MS  Word): 


Telecopieur:  613-237-4442 
Adresse:  Au  Redacteur,  Premier  pas 
75  rue  Albert,  Piece  801 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  5E7 
Courriel:  grobelin@ahf.ca  ou  wspear@ahf.ca 


Veuillez  nous  transmettre  vos  photos  par  la  poste  ou  par  voie  electronique  en  format  TIFF 
(grayscale).  Veuillez  noter  que  la  FAG  n’ assume  aucune  responsabilite  pour  la  perte  ou  les  dom- 
mages  du  materiel  envoye  par  la  poste. 

Veuillez  inclure,  avec  vos  contributions,  une  courte  biographie  (votre  nom,  ce  que  vous  faites) 
ainsi  que  votre  adresse  complete  (ou  l’adresse  de  votre  organisation),  vos  numeros  de  telephone, 
de  telecopieur  et  votre  adresse  electronique. 

Le  FAG  ne  paie  pas  les  articles  qu’elle  publie  dans  Premier  pas  mais  envoie  aux  auteurs  une  copie 
de  Premier  pas  ou,  sur  demande  des  copies  supplementaires  pour  distribution. 

Les  points  de  vue  et  les  opinions  exprimes  dans  les  articles  soumis  par  les  auteurs  ne  refletent  pas 
necessairement  las  points  de  vue  et  opinions  de  la  FAG. 


Une  journee  typique  au  pensionnat 

Les  garqons  se  levent  a 5h30  pour  travailler:  traire  les 
vaches,  nourrir  les  animaux  etc..  Tous  les  autres  se 
levent  a 6h00,  se  lavent  et  se  rendent  a la  chapelle 
pour  la  messe 
Petit  dejeuner 

- un  porridge  gluant  prepare  par  les  eleves  le  soir 
precedent,  un  morceau  de  pain  avec  un  peu  de 
beurre  et  un  verre  de  lait 

Travail  de  nettoyage 

Classes  - la  premiere  heure  est  consacree  aux  devoirs 
religieux 

Deux  heures  d’enseignement 
Repas  de  midi 

- une  puree  de  pomme  de  terre,  carottes,  navets  et 
choux  melangee  a des  morceaux  de  viande.  Le  ven- 
dredi  la  puree  est  melangee  a du  poisson 

Travail 

- les  filles  apprennent  a coudre  cuisiner  et  faire  le 
menage 

- les  garqons  apprennent  le  travail  de  ferme  et  a cul- 
tiver  un  jardin 

quelques  garqons  apprennent  la  menuiserie  et  la  repa- 
ration des  chaussures 

des  groupes  de  nettoyage  doivent  nettoyer  la  partie  de 
l’ecole  qui  leur  est  assignee  (garqons  et  filles) 

Heure  d’etude 
Repas  du  soir 
Recreation 
Prieres 
Coucher 

(cet  horaire  se  refere  au  pensionnat  pour  Indiens 
de  Kamloops  et  a ete  extrait  du  livre  de  Celia 
Haig  (Brown  Resistance  and  Renewal)* 


Nous  n’imposons  pas  de  limite  quand  a la  longueur  des  manuscripts,  mais  les  textes  courts  sont 
preferables.  Tous  les  articles  qui  sont  soumis  a la  FAG  a des  fins  de  publication  doivent  etre 
approuves  par  l’equipe  editoriale.  La  FAG  se  reserve  le  droit  de  reviser  et  corriger  les  manuscripts 
(longueur  du  texte  et  style). 

La  FAG  conservera  les  articles  qui  lui  sont  soumis,  pour  les  publier  dans  un  autre  numero  de 
Premier  pas.  La  FAG  se  reserve  le  droit  d’accepter  ou  de  refuser  les  articles  qui  lui  sont  soumis.  La 
FAG  se  reserve  le  droit  de  retirer  les  passages  dont  le  language  riest  pas  acceptable  et  de  corriger 
les  erreurs  de  grammaire,  d’orthographe  et  de  ponctuation. 


UN  GRAND  MERCI  A NOS  CONTRIBUTEURS  ' 

S.O.S  POETES! 

Merci  aussi  aux  poetes  que  nous  avons  publie  ici.  Savez-vous  comme  il  est  difficile  de  vous  trou- 
ver  ? S’lLVOUS  PLAIT,  vous,  TOUS  les  poetes,  que  vous  soyez  jeunes  ou  vieux,  connus  ou  non, 
envoyez-nous  vos  pensees,  vos  reflexions  sous  forme  de  prieres,  de  chants,  ou  de  poemes.  II  est 
tres  difficile  de  trouver  des  poemes  en  franqais.  Mais  nous  aimerions  aussi  recevoir  des  poemes 
dans  votre  propre  langue. 


Pour  recevoir  Le  premier  pas,  ecrivez-nous  a 
I’adresse  suivante  : Piece  801,  75  rue  Albert, 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  5E7  ou  telephonez-nous  au 
1-888-725-8886)  le  numero  local  est  le  237  4441. 
Notre  numero  de  telecopieur  est  le  613  237  4442. 
Nos  adresses  electroniques  sont : grobelin@ahf.ca  ou 
Sur  le  web:  http://www.ahf.ca  wspea@ahf.ca.  N’oubliez  pas  que  notre  journal  est 

disponible  en  Frangais,  Anglais  et  Inuktitut  et  qu’il 
est  gratuit. 
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Guerir  les 
mythes  & les 
stereotypes 


En  haut:  NWT/Yukon  Coordonnateur  Soutien  commu- 
nautaire  Frank  Hope  et  Agente  de  communications 
Giselle  Robelin,  Rae-Edzo,  NWT. 

Message  d’editeur 


par 

Giselle 

Robelin 


Le  2 mars  2001-04-04 

Chers  editeurs 

Nous  recevons  votre  journal  ici  a notre  bureau 
Native  Healing  Connection.  Nous  recevons  de 
nombreux  appels  de  survivants  des  pensionnats  et 
la  lecture  de  vos  articles  a ete  tres  interessante. 

Le  Native  Healing  Connection  est  un  projet  de 
Vision  Mondiale,  programme  canadien  pour  les 
autochtones.  C’est  un  programme  d’aiguillage  tele- 
phonique,  qui  connecte,  au  niveau  national,  des 
survivants  adultes  d’abus  sexuels  subis  pendant  leur 
enfance  ou  adolescence  a des  personnes  speciale- 
ment  formees  pour  les  aider.  Notre  but  principal 
est  d’aider  des  survivants  adultes  d’abus  sexuels  a 
amorcer  ou  a poursuivre  leur  demarche  de  gueri- 
son.  Lorsqu’une  personne  nous  appelle,  nous  les 
ecoutons,  puis  nous  les  aiguillons  vers  des 
ressources  (personnes-ressources,  livres,  con- 
ferences) dans  leur  region.  Nous  leur  envoyons 
aussi  une  brochure  intitulee  “lorsque  la  confiance  a 
ete  brisee”.  Nous  en  avons  joint  une  copie  a cette 
lettre.  Je  me  demandais  si  vos  lecteurs  seraient 
interesses  a obtenir  notre  ligne.  Nous  pouvons  etre 
contactes  sans  frais  a partir  de  n’importe  ou  au 
Canada.  Void  notre  numero:  1-888-600-5464. 

Je  vous  felicite  de  votre  bon  travail  et  vous  encour- 
age: continuez  a nous  informer,  nous  vos  lecteurs, 
et  a nous  eduquer  au  sujet  des  pensionnats. 

Sincerement  votre, 

Heather  Atkey 
Edmonton,  AB 

Bonjour, 

Je  viens  tout  juste  de  lire,  avec  grand  interet,  votre 
journal  Le  premier  pas  et  j’aimerai  vous  faire  part  de 
ceci  : au  New  Brunswick,  il  y avait  un  pensionnat 
a Newcastle  qui  s’appelait  l’Academie  St.  Mary. 
Elle  etait  administree  par  les  soeurs  de  la  congrega- 
tion de  Notre-dame.  Les  filles  y etaient  envoyes 
parce  qu’elles  ne  pouvaient  pas  aller  dans  les  ecoles 
provinciales  apres  le  niveau  9.  C’etait  dans  les 
annees  soixante.  Les  garqons,  eux,  traversaient  le 
pont  pour  aller  chez  les  pretres  a St.  Thomas.  Si 
vous  ou  vos  lecteurs  voulez  en  savoir  plus  - vous 
pouvez  me  contacter 

Merci 

Mary  Jane  Peters 
Big  Cove,  NB 


Le  mouvement  de  renouveau  social  et  de  guerison 
se  repand  avec  une  vigueur  grandissante  a travers 
les  communautes  autochtones  canadiennes, 
restituant  l’importance  et  la  pertinence  des  traditions 
et  de  la  culture  autochtone  qui  avaient,  depuis  des 
generations,  ete  l’objet  de  sarcasme,  de  mepris,  de 
ressentiment  et  de  malveillance  de  la  part  d’une  culture 
dominante.  L’elan  positif  de  ce  mouvement  se  poursuit 
dans  l’espace  de  demolition  des  conceptions  erronees  et 
deformees  de  l’histoire,  de  l’identite,  du  potentiel  et 
des  realites  des  peuples  autochtones. 

Pour  que  leur  psyche  individuel 
et  collectif  puisse  guerir,  les  peu- 
ples autochtones  doivent  tout 
d’abord  comprendre  la  nature  et 
I’origine  des  mythes  negatifs  a 
leur  egard,  savoir  les  debusquer 
et  les  demanteler.  Ce  balayage 
en  profondeur  est  une  composante 
essentiel  de  leur  guerison. 

Ces  nouvelles  reactions  sont  positives  non  seulement 
pour  les  Peuples  autochtones  mais  aussi  pour  les  autres 
Canadiens.  L’energie  consacree  a cultiver  une  fausse 
image  des  peuples  autochtones  et  de  leur  vecu  semble 
parfois  impossible  a endiguer.  Cependant,  comme  un 
article  recent  du  National  Post  sur  les  pensionnats  le 
demontre,  les  Canadiens  informes  et  les  Autochtones 
considerent  ces  attaques  comme  des  opportunities  qui 
leur  permettent  d’exposer  la  verite  et  d’eduquer.  Les 
reponses  a cet  article,  de  la  part  de  1’Eglise  Unie 
(www.uccan.org)  et  de  l’AHF  exemplifient  la  volonte 
de  ne  pas  laisser  les  informations  fallacieuses  envenimer 
les  relations  entre  les  Autochtones  et  les  autres 
Canadiens.  Ce  sont  ces  efforts  communs  et  positifs  qui 
meneront,  de  maniere  plus  directe  et  rapide,  vers  la 
guerison  et  la  reconciliation. 

Des  fissures  de  plus  en  plus  profondes  et  de  plus  en 
plus  evidentes  craquelent  la  surface  monumentale  des 
mythes,  des  prejuges,  des  cliches,  des  stereotypes  qui 
depuis  si  longtemps  maintiennent  l’estime  de  soi  d’in- 
nombrables  communautes  autochtones  sous  leur  poids 
ecrasant.  Le  processus  de  guerison  prend  tout  juste  son 
essor,  et  il  a fallu  un  grand  nombre  d’annees  pour  arriv- 
er  jusque  la.  Les  abus  du  passe  apparaissent  main- 
tenant  a la  pleine  lumiere  du  present,  et  il  est  possible 
d’envisager  que  ces  constructions  sociales  soient  dans 
une  decennie  ou  deux,  reconnues  comme  une  forme 
d’abus  social. 

La  mission  de  Le  premier  pas  est  d’encourager  et  de 
celebrer  les  demarches  courageuses  entreprises  vers  la 
guerison  et  la  reconciliation.  Lorsque  des  gens,  des 
communautes  commencent  a se  rebeller  et  a demantel- 
er les  mythes  negatifs  dissemines  contre  eux,  ceci  est 
demarche  importante  qui  doit  etre  encouragee  et 
celebree.  Bien  que  le  deft  soit  de  taille,  c’est  une 
«experience  liberatrice».  Les  peuples  autochtones  ont 
leurs  propres  mythes,  qui  reflechissent  de  maniere  pos- 


itive leur  identite  et  leur  culture.  Un  mythe  positif  est 
comme  une  image  sympathique  refletee  un  miroir  de 
bonne  qualite.  Le  temps  est  venu  pour  les  peuples 
autochtones  de  s’offrir  mutuellement  l’occasion  de 
contempler  leur  image  dans  ce  bon  miroir. 

Il  serait  impossible,  dans  un  seul  numero  de  Le  premier 
pas  , d’explorer  ou  d’e  faire  exploser  le  sujet,  car  il  est 
vaste  et  complexe.  Une  centaine  de  numero  n’y  suffi- 
rait  certainement  pas.  Cependant,  pour  que  leur  psyche 
individuel  et  collectif  puisse  guerir,  les  peuples 
autochtones  doivent  tout  d’abord  comprendre  la  nature 
et  l’origine  des  mythes  negatifs  a leur  egard,  savoir  les 
debusquer  et  les  demanteler.  Ce  balayage  en  profondeur 
est  une  composante  essentiel  de  leur  guerison. 

Nous  proposons  done,  pour  amorcer  cette  exploration 
et  encourager  la  votre,  d’effectuer  un  bref  survol  de  l’o- 
rigine,  de  revolution  et  de  la  dissemination  des  mythes 
et  stereotypes  visant  les  peuples  autochtones. 

Le  sujet  de  l’alcoolisme  dans  le  communautes 
autochtone  fait  souvent  les  manchettes  des  journaux. 
Des  recherches  recentes  nous  ont  parues  interessantes, 
car  elles  presentes  une  autre  perspectives  possible  sur  ce 
sujet,  et  a notre  avis,  cette  une  grande  pertinence  vis-a- 
vis  de  la  guerison.  Nous  avons  l’intention  de  continuer 
cette  exploration  et  vous  offrirons,  dans  notre  numero 
de  juin,  un  article  sur  les  mythes  entourant  l’alcoolisme 
chez  les  autochtones.  L’intention  de  I’article  Pourquoi 
I’alcoolisme  nest  pas  une  maladie  est  simplement  d’offrir 
une  perspective  differente  sur  le  sujet,  et  de  signaler  des 
conclusions  alternatives  au  sujet  de  la  consommation 
d’alcool  chez  les  autochtones. 

Se  tourner  vers  un  autre  miroir  et 
y voir  une  bonne  image 

En  partagent  nos  succes,  en  accueillant  les  images  pos- 
itives et  en  rejetant  les  stereotypes,  nous  ne  faisons 
qu’accelerer  le  processus  de  guerison.  Nous  n’ avons  nul 
besoin  d’inventer  quoi  que  ce  soit,  tout  est  la  dans 
notre  image  : Courage,  endurance,  generosite,  excel- 
lence, sagesse,  spiritualite,  beaute,  compassion,  expert- 
ise, connaissances,  humour,  hospitalite,  spiritualite, 
creativite,  rire.  C’est  ainsi  que  nous  vous  voyons,  et 
nous  esperons  que  vous  vous  verrez  ainsi  dans  ce 
numero  de  Le  premier  pas. 

Les  peuples  autochtones,  aux  quatre  coins  du  pays,  se  sont 
reveilles.  Ils  se  rappellent  qu’ils  doivent  toujours  se 
regarder  et  regarder  le  monde  avec  les  yeux  perqants  d’un 
aigle,  embrasser  les  defis  de  la  vie  avec  la  force  d’un  ours, 
et  confronter  les  difficultes  et  les  soujfrances  comme  le 
bison,  qui,  contrairement  aux  autres  animaux  qui  tour- 
nent  le  dos  aux  tempetes,  leur  fait  pleinement  face. 

-Message  de  la  part  de  Johnny  Dayrider,  Aine,  auxjeunes 
partiepant  h la  Conferences  des  jeunes  de  I’AHF  h 
Edmonton,  en  mars  2001  * 
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Danet’e: 


C’est  avec  grand  plaisir  que  nous  vous  presen- 
tons  notre  numero  de  printemps  2001  de  Le 
premier  pas  - la  septieme  edition  du  journal  de 
la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison.  J’espere 
que  les  articles  qu’il  contient  vous  seront  utiles 
et  qu’ils  vous  encourageront. 

Le  Premier  pas  est  une  publication  unique.  Elle 
appartient  aux  survivants  des  pensionnats  a 
leurs  descendants  et  leurs  communautes.  Dans 
les  pages  qui  suivent  vous  pourrez  lire  les  mots 
des  survivants  sous  forme  de  lettres,  d’histoires 
et  de  poemes. 


Un  grand  nombre  d’entre  eux  ont  partage  avec 
nous  leurs  souffrances  et  leurs  peines,  leur 
colere  aussi.  Nous  recevons  souvent  des  mes- 
sages inspirants  ou  qui  nous  mettent  au  defi.  Le  premier 
pas  est  un  lieu  oil  Ton  peut  partager  ses  emotions  aussi 
bien  que  ses  idees,  car  toutes  sont  importantes  pour  ceux 
et  celles  qui  travaillent  dans  le  domaine  de  guerison  et  de 
la  reconciliation. 

Je  sais  qu’il  y a,  a l’heure  actuelle,  un  grand  besoin  de  partager  nos  his- 
toires  et  nos  reussites  - et  nos  difficultes  aussi.  Au  cours  de  mes  visites 
dans  les  communautes. s autochtones  du  Canada,  j’ai  souvent  entendu 
dire  que  la  Fondation  devait  aider  les  communautes  en  rassemblant  tout 
le  travail  de  guerison  entrepris  a travers  le  Canada  par  les  communautes 
autochtones  et  le  partager.  Le  premier  pas  joue  done  un  role  important  en 
demontrant  a tous  la  force  que  possedent  les  communautes  autochtones. 

Nous  continuerons,  dans  les  prochains  numeros,  a vous  presenter  des  pro- 
jets de  guerison  finances  par  la  Fondation.  Nous  ferons  de  notre  mieux 
pour  encourager  et  appuyer  les  survivants  et  leurs  descendants,  en  presen- 
tant  des  articles  et  des  ressources  sur  une  variete  de  sujets.  Plus  important 
encore,  Le  premier  pas  continuera  a etre  votre  lieu  de  rencontre,  de 
partage  et  d’entraide. 


II  reste  encore  un  grand  et  difficile  travail  a 
accomplir  La  Fondation  autochtone  de  gueri- 
son reconnait  le  courage  et  la  force  des  gens 
dans  nos  communautes.  Rien  n’est  plus  diffi- 
cile que  d’amorcer  le  processus  de  guerison.  Au 
debut,  il  y a l’obstacle  enorme  de  la  resistance 
et  de  la  colere.  Meme  les  plus  forts  songent 
alors  a abandonner.  Ce  n’est  souvent  que  la  pen- 
see  de  l’avenir  de  leurs  enfants,  de  l’avenir  de  leur 
communaute  qui  leur  donne  la  force  de  continuer.  Ils 
- puisent  cette  force  dans  leurs  traditions,  leurs  enseigne- 
ments,  les  autres  personnes. 

L’opposition  et  la  resistance  envers  la  guerison  et  a la  rec- 
onciliation ne  se  limitent  pas  aux  gens  des  communautes  autochtones,  elle 
est  toute  aussi  vive  chez  les  Canadiens.  Recemment,  certains  membre  des 
medias  canadiens  ont  suggere  que  les  sequelles  des  pensionnats  etaient 
tout  simplement  un  mythe.  Le  deni  des  intentions  assimilatrices 
inherentes  au  regime  des  pensionnats  est  une  realite.  Les  peuples 
autochtones,  en  particulier  les  personnes  qui  ont  frequente  les  pension- 
nats, ne  sont  en  general  pas  appuyees  par  les  medias.  Le  premier  pas  trait- 
era  de  cette  question  et  en  abordera  d’autres  qui  touchent  au  meme  con- 
texte,  en  partageant  le  vecu  et  les  perspectives  autochtones  avec  les 
Canadiens,  selon  une  approche  bien  differente  des  autres  journaux. 

Je  vous  invite  a participer  a ce  travail  en  nous  ecrivant. 

Masi. 


Le  bassin  de  nos  lecteurs  s’elargit  sans  cesse.  Au 
cours  des  mois,  le  journal  a evolue.  Je  suis  cer- 
tain qu’il  continuera  a le  faire  au  cours  des  mois 
et  des  annees  a venir.  Lorsque  les  besoins  des 
communautes  autochtones  changeront,  nous 
changerons  aussi.  J’anticipe  avec  plaisir  les  defis 
qui  nous  attendent. 


Sommaire  du  Rapport  des  Assemblies  regionales 
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Voir  page  27 


A droite  : Photo  prise  a 
VAssemhlee  Regionale  de  la 
FADG  qui  a eu  lieu  a Iqaluit,  le 
28  septembre  2000. 

Nous  avons  inclus,  dans  ce 
numero  de  Le  premier  pas,  un 
rapport  sommaire  des 
Assemblies  Regionales  que  la 
Fondation  autochtone  de 
guerison  a tenues  a travers  le 
pays.  En  fan  2000,  ces  assem- 
blees se  sont  deroulees  a 
Iqaluit,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver, 
Ottawa  et  Moncton.  En  2001, 
elles  ont  eu  lieu  a Yellowknife 
et  Whitehorse.  Ce  rapport  se 
trouve  a la  page  27. 


La  mission  de  Premiers  pas  est 
d’honorer  l’engagement  de  la 
Fondation  envers  les  Survivants, 
leurs  descendants  et  leurs  commu- 
nautes. Premiers  pas  est  Fun  des 
instruments  par  le  biais  duquel 
nous  demontrons  notre  respect 
envers  les  ententes  que  la 
Fondation  a signe  et  nous  realisons 
la  Mission,  la  Vision  et  les  objectifs 
de  la  Fondation  autochtone  de 
guerison,  ainsi  que  les  buts  de  la 
strategic  de  communication  de  la 
Fondation. 
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Au  cours  des  annees  quatre-vingt,  Willie 
Abrahams  a decouvert  un  moyen  bien  a lui 
pour  entreprendre  son  cheminement  de 
guerison  - en  parcourant  a bicyclette  les  rues  de 
Vancouver,  en  Colombie  britannique.  11  a 
economise  de  l’argent  en  travaillant  comme 
plongeur,  a achete  sa  bicyclette,  qu’il  a,  depuis  ce 
temps-la,  enfourchee  a tous  les  jours.  «C’etait  vrai- 
ment  une  bonne  methode  pour  explorer  la  ville  » 
affirme-t-il.  En  plus  de  lui  faire  connaitre 
Vancouver,  ses  tournees  en  bicyclette  lui  ont  per- 
mis  de  surmonter  son  alcoolisme. 


Willie  Abrahams  est  un  survivant  du  pensionnat 
indien  de  St.  Michael  a Alert  Bay,  sur  File  de 
Vancouver.  11  a frequente  cette  ecole  de  1950  a 
1957.  «J’avais  dix  ans  quand  j’y  suis  entre  et  16 
ans  quand  j’en  suis  sorti».  Dans  le  contexte  de  sa 
demarche  de  guerison,  il  a recemment  rendu  visite 
au  pensionnat.  «Le  batiment  etait  encore  la.  Je  n’y 
etais  pas  retourne  depuis  des  annees,  mais  je  tenais 
quand  meme  a y aller.  Il  peuvent  en  faire  ce  qu’ils 
veulent  maintenant.  Cela  n’a  plus  d’importance 
pour  moi». 

La  tournee  en  velo  de  1998,  que  Willie  Abrahams 
avait  entrepris  avec  quatre  compagnons,  avait  pour 


Le  but  de  cette  nouvelle  tournee  est  tres  simple  : 
«Je  veux  traverser  le  Canada  a bicyclette,  pour  dire 
aux  survivants  que  je  vais  bien  - leur  dire  com- 
ment j’en  suis  arrive  la,  comment  j’ai  commence 
mon  cheminement  vers  la  guerison». 

Tout  au  long  de  sa  route,  Willie  a prevu  de  s’ar- 
reter  et  d’offrir  des  performances  de  danses  de  tra- 
dition Haida  Gwaii.  «La  premiere  danse,  la  Danse 
de  l’homme  sauvage,  represente  ce  que  j’ai  souffert 
au  pensionnat.  La  deuxieme,  la  Danse  de  l’aigle, 
represente  mon  cheminement  de  guerison».  Il  a 
demande  la  permission  d’emmener  avec  lui  deux 
masques  Haida  Gwaii. 

Willie,  qui  fait  chaque  jour  20  kilometres  a bicy- 
clette, commencera  sa  nouvelle  tournee  au  debut 
de  juin,  et  reviendra  en  Colombie  Britannique  au 
debut  septembre.  Sa  communaute  locale  l’aide 
actuellement  a lever  et  reunir  les  fonds  dont  il  a 
besoin  pour  faire  son  voyage. 

Les  couts  dependront  de  ses  plans.  «Le  comite  a 
suggere  que  je  me  rende  a Halifax  en  vehicule.  Si 
je  suis  seul,  je  pense  que  le  projet  de  tournee  me 
coutera  six  mille  dollars.  Si  d’autres  gens  se 
joignent  a moi,  j’aurai  besoin  de  vingt  cinq  milles 
dollars  environ». 


Le  but  de  cette  nouvelle 
tournee  est  tres  simple  : 
«Je  veux  traverser  le 
Canada  a bicyclette,  pour 
dire  aux  survivants  que  je 
vais  bien  - leur  dire  com- 
ment j’en  suis  arrive  la, 
comment  j’ai  commence 
mon  cheminement  vers  la 
guerison  ...  Je  veux  donner 
I’espoir  aux  survivants» 


En  ce  qui  concerne  les  medias,  Willie  sera  heureux 
de  l’appui  qu’il  lui  accorderont.  Son  vrai  interet  est 
de  rencontrer  d’autres  personnes  autochtones  et  de 
partager  son  message  avec  d’autres  survivants.  «Je 
prevois  participer  a des  ateliers  et  a des  cercles  de 
partage  et  de  parler  avec  des  Aines.  Je  visiterai  les 
communautes  sur  mon  chemin».  Le  point  focal  de 
cette  tournee,  dit-il,  est  la  guerison.  «Je  veux  don- 
ner l’espoir  aux  survivants». 


‘s<5ffS 


le  voyage  de  guerison  de  Willie  Abrahams 


nom  «Pour  honorer  nos  larmes».  Ils  ont  fait  le  par- 
cours  de  1500  kilometres  environ  entre  Prince 
Rupert  et  Nanaimo,  en  passant  par  le  Canyon 
Fraser.  Pour  ceux  qui  ne  connaissent  pas  cette 
region,  c’est  une  route  difficile  a travers  les  mon- 
tagnes,  bien  souvent  sous  une  pluie  battante.  Cette 
tournee  etait  un  accomplissement  peu  commun 
pour  n’importe  qui,  mais  pour  Willie,  qui  avait  a 
l’epoque  57  ans,  c’etait  un  veritable  exploit! 

Il  est  cependant  tres  modeste  lorsqu’il  parle  de  ce 
voyage  «j’ai  une  bicyclette  a 21  vitesses.  Les  bicy- 
clettes  qu’ils  font  maintenant  ont  tellement  de 
vitesses. . .5a  rend  les  choses  plus  faciles.  Pour  cette 
tournee,  je  pense  acheter  une  26  vitesses,  si  je  peux 
trouver  l’argent». 

Cette  fois-ci,  Willie  projette  de  faire  le  parcours 
entre  Halifax  et  Victoria,  un  voyage  qui,  selon  lui, 
lui  prendra  environ  3 mois.  «Je  peux  rouler  en 
moyenne  100  kilometres  par  jour,  mais  je  compte 
en  faire  80,  c’est  plus  sur  ».  Et,  s’il  a le  temps,  il  dit 
qu’il  ira  en  canot  jusqu’a  Campbell  river  quand  il 
arrivera  a Victoria. 

Mis  au  pensionnat  de  force,  il  y a ete  abuse  sex- 
uellement.  Willie  n’est  pas  la  premiere  personne  a 
prendre  la  route  pour  faire  connaitre  l’histoire  et 
les  sequelles  des  pensionnats.  D’autres  ont  attire 
l’attention  sur  les  pensionnats  en  parcourant  a 
pied  une  partie  du  Canada,  ou  encore  en  le  traver- 
sant  completement,  seul  ou  en  groupes.  Comme 
Willie  l’avait  declare  en  1988  lors  de  sa  premiere 
tournee  «le  public  n’a  qu’une  idee  tres  vague  a pro- 
pos  des  impacts  qu’ont  eu  les  pensionnats». 


En  haute,  a gauche:  St.  Michael’s  Indian  Residential  School,  Alert  Bay:  a droit : etudiants  a St.Michael’s 


Pensionnat  indien  de  St.  Michael  — Points  saillants 


Construit  en  1929 
Ferme  en  1975 


Ce  batiment  abrite  aujourd’hui  le  Conseil  de 
bande  de  Nimpkish  et  le  campus  externe  de 
North  Island  College  a Alert  Bay. 

Avant  la  construction  de  «St.  Mikes»  (con^u  pour 
une  population  de  200  eleves),  les  enfants  etaient 
repartis  dans  deux  batiments  separes.  Outre  l’en- 
seignement  academique,  le  programme  scolaire 
incluait  la  menuiserie,  la  construction  de  bateaux 
et  l’agriculture.  Au  cours  des  annees  cinquante, 
l’ecole  etait  auto-suffisante,  avec  sa  propre  ferme, 
son  troupeau  de  vaches,  et  son  approvisionnement 
en  eau  et  en  electricite. 


Le  batiment  a ete  remis  au  Conseil  de  bande  de 
Nimpkish  en  1973. 

(Remarque  : Une  autre  ecole,  l’externat  d’Alert 
Bay,  a ete  construit  en  1900.  Madame  Paterson 
Hall,  la  femme  du  reverend  Hall,  y a ete  la  pre- 
miere institutrice.  Durant  les  actions  en  justice 
contre  les  Potlatch  en  1922,  le  batiment  a ete  util- 
ise comme  endroit  de  detention  pour  les  Aines 
Kwakwaka’wakw,  accuses  d’avoir  participe  au 
Potlatch  de  Village  Island.  L’externat  ferma  ses 
portes  en  1947.  En  1948,  l’ecole  a ete  renovee  et 
reouverte  comme  Maison  du  Conseil. 


•Sources  : Archives  de  la  FADG  et  http://www.schoolnet.ca/abonginal/11mistal/alrtor-e.html 
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Le  Ma  Mawi  Wi  Chi  Itata  Centre  (centre  Ma  Mawi)  est  en  activite  depuis  14  ans.  Le  centre  Ma  Mawi  a ete  fonde 
en  septembre  1984  a titre  de  lieu  de  soutien,  non  mandate,  aux  enfants  et  aux  families  autochtones  dans  la  ville 
de  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada.  II  a ete  la  premiere  organisation  de  ce  genre  au  Canada.  Le  centre  a ete  congu 
pour  donner  des  services  de  developpement  des  enfants  et  des  families  axes  sur  la  culture  et  adequats  pour  la 
collectivite.  Le  centre  est  un  modele  de  soutien  aux  families  qui  s’appuie  sur  les  valeurs,  les  croyances  et  les 
pratiques  de  la  communaute  culturelle  et  traditionnelle  et  qui  recourt  aussi  a la  pratique  classique  de  travail  social 
dans  une  societe  moderne. 


portrait  etna  pro  jet 


Le  centre  a ete  mis  sur  pied  apres  avoir  recon- 
nu  que  les  systemes  et  les  services  courants 
plus  souvent  qu’autrement  ne  repondaient 
pas  aux  besoins  des  families  autochtones  et, 
meme,  etaient  punitifs  a leur  egard.  A leur  insu, 
ces  systemes  favorisaient  l’eclatement  des  families 
et  entrainaient  souvent  une  deterioration  de  nos 
valeurs,  de  nos  normes  et  de  notre  capacite  a nous 
occuper  de  nous-memes.  Le  centre  Ma  Mawi  a 
reconnu  les  forces  et  les  aptitudes  naturelles  des 
collectivites  autochtones  a se  prendre  en  main  et 
s’ est  done  engage  a offrir  des  services  pour  soutenir 
ces  forces. 

Le  nom  ojibwa  « Ma  Mawi  Wi  Chi  Itata  » signi- 
fie  : « nous  travaillons  tous  a nous  aider  les  uns  les 
autres  ».  Cet  enonce  implique  que  toutes  les  per- 
sonnes  au  sein  de  la  collectivite  ont  un  role  a jouer 
pour  repondre  aux  besoins  des  uns  et  des  autres  et 
pour  aider  cette  collectivite  a s’epanouir.  Le  cen- 
tre Ma  Mawi  est  voue  au  developpement  de  l’idee 
que  toute  la  collectivite  a la  responsabilite  de 
soutenir  et  de  prendre  soin  des  generations  qui 
suivent. 

Dans  la  societe  actuelle,  on  se  fie  de  plus  en  plus 
souvent  au  systeme  de  services  professionnels.  Le 
centre  Ma  Mawi  cherche  activement  des  occasions 
de  renverser  cette  situation  et  de  valoriser  le  role  de 
la  collectivite  qui  consiste  a se  prendre  en  main. 
L’une  des  principales  methodes  pour  y parvenir  est 
de  faire  fond  sur  et  de  soutenir  les  forces  des  mem- 
bres  de  la  collectivite  ainsi  que  de  leur  offrir  la  pos- 
sibility de  prendre  une  plus  grande  responsabilite  a 
1’ egard  du  bien-etre  collectif. 

Nous  offrons  une  variete  de  services  et  de  pro- 
grammes pertinents  culturellement  et  fondes  sur 
la  culture  : un  programme  de  soutien  aux  families; 
un  programme  Nicikwe  (aide  familial e);  un  pro- 
gramme de  soutien  en  centre  correctionnel 
provincial;  un  programme  Ozosunom  (placement 
familial);  un  programme  VIH/SIDA;  un  pro- 
gramme apres  les  heures;  un  programme  de  sou- 
tien aux  jeunes;  un  programme  pour  contrer  la 
violence  familiale  fonde  sur  la  collectivite;  et  un 
projet  pour  contrer  la  violence  familiale  dans 
l’etablissement  de  Stony  Mountain. 


lemes  locaux  et  en  mettant  en  valeur  le  potentiel 
communautaire  en  tant  que  moyen  de  se  soutenir 
mutuellement. 

Au  cours  des  dernieres  annees,  le  centre  Ma  Mawi  a 
fait  des  efforts  concertes  pour  que  la  collectivite 
reprenne  en  main  le  soin  de  ses  enfants.  Les  actions 
concretes  comprennent  un  remaniement  de  I’organi- 
sation  pour  qu’elle  soit  presente  directement  dans 
plusieurs  quartiers  de  la  ville;  des  partenariats  addi- 
tionnels  avec  des  organismes  de  services  dans  les 
quartiers;  le  developpement  de  possibilites  de  mettre 
en  valeur  le  potentiel  de  la  collectivite;  et  un  examen 
des  options  pour  stimuler  les  activites  benevoles  de 
soutien  aux  families. 

Cette  focalisation  se  fonde  sur  la  reconnaissance  que 
la  collectivite  autoebtone  de  Winnipeg  possede 
plusieurs  forces  et  experiences.  Ce  qui  manque  sou- 
vent, c’est  le  moyen  d’organiser  et  dutiliser  ces  forces 
de  maniere  pertinente.  Nous  croyons  qu’en  defini- 
tive, il  est  important  de  cbercher  a fiaciliter  le 
developpement  de  la  collectivite  et  de  servir  de 
vebicule  pour  soutenir  ce  developpement.  Nous 
devons  creer  et  maintenir  des  possibilites  de  guerison 
et  de  croissance  h tous  les  paliers  ; personnel,  familial 
et  communautaire. 

Aujourd’hui  dans  notre  collectivite 

•Il  y a environ  5 280  enfants  dans  le  besoin 
dans  la  province. 

•De  ces  5 280  enfants  dans  le  besoin  au 
Manitoba,  environ  75  p.  100  sont  des 
Autochtones. 

•Les  recherches  indiquent  que  le  nombre  des 
enfants  dans  le  besoin  au  Manitoba  aug- 
mentera  de  500  fan  prochain. 

•Le  Manitoba  compte  le  plus  grand  nombre 
d’enfants  dans  le  besoin  de  l’hemisphere 
occidental. 

•Le  statu  quo  n’est  pas  efficace.  Nous 
croyons  qu’il  est  capital  de  nous  appuyer  sur 
les  families  qui  ont  de  l’experience. 


Depuis  1984,  la  collectivite  autochtone  a cru  et  a 
change  considerablement.  Pour  suivre  ces  change- 
ments,  le  centre  Ma  Mawi  reconnait  le  besoin  de 
modifier  le  mode  de  prestation  de  ses  services.  Le 
centre  Ma  Mawi  continue  de  reconnaitre  et  de 
celebrer  l’importance  de  l’enfant,  de  la  famille  et 
de  la  collectivite.  Il  demeure  voue  a faciliter  le 
developpement  de  la  collectivite  autochtone  en 
suscitant  des  occasions  d’apprendre  les  uns  des 
autres,  en  s’occupant  collectivement  des  prob- 


Survol  : la  situation  actuelle  en  tant  que 
sequelle  de  l’experience  des  pensionnats 

Au  cours  des  vingt  dernieres  annees,  sur  une  base 
transgenerationnelle  croissante,  les  vies  des 
Autochtones  ont  continue  d’etre  affectees  par  les 
sequelles  du  systeme  des  pensionnats.  Bien  que  la 
realite  physique  des  pensionnats  n’existe  plus,  les 
sequelles  ont  ete  largement  transmises  au  systeme 
d’aide  sociale  a l’enfance. 


Une  bonne  partie  du  systeme  a ete  con^ue  et  fonc- 
tionne  en  vue  de  la  protection  des  enfants,  ce  qui 
peut  etre  une  reponse  necessaire  et  valable  aux  sit- 
uations actuelles.  En  realite,  plusieurs  elements  de 
son  fonctionnement  sont  terriblement  semblables 
a ceux  du  passe  : 

•les  enfants  autochtones  sont  eloignes  de 
leurs  foyers,  de  leurs  families  et  de  leurs  col- 
lectivites, et  ce,  pour  les  « proteger  » et  leur 
offrir  des  possibilites  d’acceder  a une  vie 
« meilleure  »; 

•les  decisions  concernant  la  participation  des 
families  et  des  collectivites  en  ce  qui  concerne 
feloignement  des  enfants  sont  respectees  au 
minimum,  car  leur  capacite  de  decider  ce  qui 
est  le  mieux  pour  l’enfant  est  consideree 
comme  etant  de  peu  de  consequence; 

•feloignement  de  la  famille  et  de  la  collectiv- 
ite est  envisage  comme  un  moyen  expeditif 
de  changer  les  choses  plutot  que  de  travailler 
a mettre  en  valeur  le  potentiel  des  parents  et 
de  l’enfant  dans  une  collectivite  qui  prend 
soin  de  l’enfant; 

•le  systeme  de  protection  de  l’enfance  actuel 
est  largement  fonde  sur  l’adversite  et  reduit 
les  possibilites  de  proteger  et  de  soutenir  les 
families. 

Il  decoule  de  tout  cela  que  le  pivot  d’une  grande 
part  de  f effort  de  protection  de  l’enfance  est 
d’eloigner  l’enfant  de  son  foyer  naturel,  ce  qui 
constitue  une  penalite  pour  l’enfant.  Comme  les 
enfants  sont  arraches  au  soin  de  leurs  parents 
naturels,  les  liens  familiaux  sont  rompus  et  les 
competences  parentales  se  perdent.  Comme  les 
enfants  dans  le  besoin  sont  violentes  et  comme  les 
parents  se  croient  impuissants  a mettre  fin  a cette 
violence,  ils  ont  un  sentiment  d’echec  et  de  des- 
espoir.  Il  s’ensuit  qu’une  consequence  trans- 
generationnelle des  pensionnats  perdure. 

Ce  qui  est  en  jeu,  c’est  le  fait  que  dans  les  centres 
urbains  comme  Winnipeg,  les  responsabilites  de  la 
collectivite  autochtone  en  matiere  de  protection  et 
de  soutien  de  ses  families  ont  ete  erodees  au  point 
qu’il  faut  maintenant  un  effort  concerte  pour 
remettre  en  valeur  le  potentiel  et  les  competences. 
Ces  personnes  ne  fonctionnent  pas  normalement 
au  sein  des  quartiers,  ne  contribuent  pas  aux 
ressources  disponibles  et  ne  reconnaissent  pas  les 
competences  et  le  potentiel  qui  existent  dans  les 
voisinages  et  chez  les  residents. 


E> 
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Changements  necessaires  : 

Pour  effectuer  les  changements  qui  ont  un  effet  sig- 
nificatif  et  positif  sur  les  enfants  desservis,  il  faut 
prendre  acte  de  l’environnement  dans  lequel  le  sys- 
teme actuel  fonctionne  et  y apporter  des  ajuste- 
ments.  Le  systeme  actuel  ne  cherche  pas  a recon- 
naitre  qu’il  y a des  perspectives  limitees  d’emploi 
pour  les  parents,  ce  qui  a des  repercussions  directes 
sur  la  capacite  des  families  de  faire  face  aux  realites 
de  la  vie.  Il  y a un  degre  considerable  de  sur-profes- 
sionnalisation.  Les  families  sont  souvent  l’objet 
d’une  telle  ingerence  dans  leur  vie  qu’il  en  resulte 
une  dependance  croissante  qui  fait  en  sorte  qu’elles 
se  tournent  automatiquement  vers  le  « systeme  » 
pour  reagir  plutot  que  de  se  tourner  vers  les  gens  de 
la  collectivite. 

Le  « systeme  » de  soutien  aux  enfants  et  aux  families 
doit  refleter  etroitement  les  situations  des  families  et 
devenir  plus  accessible,  plus  empathique  et  plus  cen- 
tre sur  les  besoins  des  families.  La  cible  des  efforts 
ne  devrait  pas  etre  la  « correction  des  problemes  » 
mais  1’  elimination  des  conditions  qui  agissent  contre 
la  protection  des  enfants,  y compris  le  besoin  de 
prendre  acte  des  sequelles  transgenerationnelles  des 
pensionnats  et  de  s’en  occuper.  Le  changement 
devrait  mettre  l’accent  sur  le  travail  qui  vise  a val- 
oriser  le  potentiel  des  families  et  de  la  collectivite  en 
ce  qui  concerne  le  soin  de  leurs  enfants. 

La  participation  de  la  collectivite  autochtone  a la 
demarche  visant  a modifier  l’etat  de  choses  exige  une 
prise  en  charge  formelle  de  la  situation  ainsi  que  la 
disponibilite  des  moyens  pour  la  resoudre.  Ce  con- 
stat est  appuye  par  les  recommandations  du  rapport 
final  de  la  Manitoba  Round  Table  on  Environment 
and  Economy  Urban  Aboriginal  Strategy  (demarche  de 
consultation  publique)  1998,  qui  dit  : 

[notre  traduction]  Faire  confiance  a la  collectivite 
autochtone  et  lui  offrir  un  soutien  pour  faciliter  I’at- 
teinte  d’objectifs  qui  consolident  les  personnes  et  les 
families  et  les  habilitent  h avoir  un  plus  grand  controle 
de  leurs  destinees.  Afm  de  manifester  cette  confiance,  le 
gouvernement  doit  fournir  les  ressources  adequates  et 
faciliter  le  transfert  du  controle  sur  la  programmation 
et  la  prestation  des  services,  (page  26) 

Les  principes  en  vertu  desquels  le  changement  est 
propose  ont  trouve  echo  chez  plusieurs  sources  et  a 
plusieurs  occasions.  Ils  constituent  une  approche 
fondee  sur  le  sens  commun  qui  vise  a renforcer  les 
families  et  les  collectivites  dans  lesquelles  elles  vivent 
et  a y maintenir  la  responsabilite  pour  le  soin  et  l’e- 
panouissement  des  enfants  autochtones. 

Le  fondement  de  methodes  plus  adequates  de  pro- 
grammation doit  reposer  sur  la  croyance  que  les  par- 
ents doivent  etre  soutenus  et  non  pas  penalises;  et 
que  les  approches  doivent  chercher  a etablir  des 
reseaux  avec  les  collectivites  pour  veiller  a ce  que  le 
soutien  soit  fonde  sur  les  membres  des  collectivites 
qui  s’entraident.  Dans  la  foulee  des  propositions  de 
la  province  du  Manitoba  dans  le  cadre  des  initiatives 
reposant  sur  ses  nouvelles  orientations,  ces  principes 
mettent  l’accent  sur  la  remise  a la  collectivite  de  la 
capacite  de  s’occuper  de  ses  membres  par  le  moyen 
de  reseaux  de  quartiers,  d’echanges  de  competences 
et  de  coordination  des  ressources  des  voisinages. 

Les  efforts  en  ce  sens  doivent  tenir  compte  de  ce  qui 
suit  : 

•se  concentrer  sur  le  voisinage  implique  de 
retenir  les  services  de  personnes  qui  font  par- 
tie  de  ce  voisinage,  de  les  former  et  de  leur 
accorder  un  soutien  et  une  bonne  supervision; 


•la  mise  en  valeur  du  potentiel  exige  un  trans- 
fert de  competences  qui  peuvent  s’apparier  a 
f experience  et  a l’engagement  locaux  en 
matiere  de  soin  des  enfants. 

Possibilites  de  changement : 

Pour  en  arriver  a une  strategic  de  guerison  axee  sur 
la  collectivite,  il  faut  mettre  l’accent  sur  une  plus 
grande  mise  en  valeur  du  potentiel  de  Fensemble  de 
la  collectivite  de  prendre  soin  de  ses  membres.  Pour 
faciliter  l’accroissement  du  potentiel  au  sein  de  la 
collectivite,  les  membres  de  cette  derniere  doivent 
avoir  acces  aux  possibilites  de  participer  et  d’ac- 
croitre  leurs  competences  et  leur  savoir-faire. 

Du  point  de  vue  de  notre  organisation,  ces  efforts 
devraient  aussi  fournir  aux  membres  de  la  collectiv- 
ite ce  qu’il  faut  pour  permettre  la  prise  en  charge  du 
mieux-etre  des  enfants  et  des  families.  En  ce  sens,  le 
centre  Ma  Mawi  a soutenu  activement  la  participa- 
tion de  la  collectivite  dans  l’identification  des  enjeux 
et  des  possibilites,  dans  l’etablissement  des  orienta- 
tions et  dans  la  participation  aux  differentes 
demarches  pour  fournir  le  soutien  aux  families. 

Nos  efforts  se  fondent  sur  l’hypothese  que  l’ac- 
croissement  du  potentiel  de  la  collectivite  resulte  de 
certains  facteurs  qui  agissent  collectivement  : 

•l’offre  de  possibilites  aux  membres  de  la  col- 
lectivite de  participer,  d’apprendre  les  uns  des 
autres,  de  se  soutenir  les  uns  les  autres  et  de 
prendre  confiance  est  la  premiere  etape  de  la 
mise  en  valeur  du  potentiel. 

•La  reconnaissance  d’une  responsabilite  collec- 
tive a l’egard  de  la  collectivite  par  des  actions 
qui  font  la  promotion  de  la  prise  en  charge  de 
la  situation  et  des  methodes  pour  la  resoudre, 
ce  qui  amene  la  reconnaissance  que  chacun  a 
un  role  a jouer. 

•La  consolidation  continue  des  forces  qui  exis- 
tent au  sein  de  la  collectivite  autochtone  en 
cherchant  un  apport  et  des  conseils,  en  s’en 
servant  ainsi  qu’en  faisant  appel  aux  membres 
de  la  collectivite  pour  qu’ils  jouent  un  role 
grandissant  dans  l’aide  aux  enfants  et  aux 
families  afin  que  leur  potentiel  d’action  pour 
apporter  un  changement  en  tant  que  collec- 
tivite augmente. 

Bien  que  plusieurs  plans  aient  ete  dresses,  des  parte- 
nariats  etablis  : 

•La  reconnaissance  que  les  services  a l’enfance 
et  aux  families,  les  pratiques  et  les  problemes 
parentaux,  la  protection  des  enfants  et  la  situ- 
ation actuelle  de  plusieurs  families  sont  des 
consequences  directes  du  systeme  des  pen- 
sionnats. 

•Bien  qu’une  foule  de  renseignements  soient 
disponibles  pour  offrir  les  connaissances  et  les 
techniques  pour  s’attaquer  aux  problemes,  ces 
renseignements  sont  disperses  ou  ne  se 
presentent  pas  dans  une  forme  accessible  ou 
immediatement  transmissible. 

•Les  « specialistes  » du  domaine  des  service 
sociaux  doivent  posseder  les  renseignements 
et  les  techniques  les  meilleurs  pour  aider  la 
collectivite  a s’attaquer  a des  problemes  com- 
plexes. 

•La  collectivite  (par  l’intermediaire  de  l’ensem- 
ble  de  ses  membres)  occupe  la  meilleure  posi- 


tion pour  apporter  un  changement  reel. 

•Les  membres  de  la  collectivite  ont  besoin 
d’acquerir  des  habiletes  et  de  se  voir  transfer- 
er des  connaissances  pour  etre  en  mesure  de 
commencer  a s’attaquer  aux  problemes,  a 
soutenir  ses  families  et  a mettre  son  potentiel 
en  valeur. 

•Le  milieu  des  « specialistes  » peut  soutenir  et 
aider  par  le  moyen  de  conseils  et  de  connais- 
sances techniques. 

•Plus  il  y aura  de  personnes  engagees  dans  les 
solutions,  moins  il  y en  aura  qui  auront  des 
problemes. 

Pour  ces  raisons,  le  Ma  Mawi  Wi  Chi  Itata  Centre 
propose  de  jouer  un  role  de  chef  de  file  a Winnipeg 
en  ce  qui  concerne  la  mise  en  valeur  du  potentiel  de 
la  collectivite  pour  qu’elle  se  guerisse  et  se  soutienne 
par  elle-meme.  A cette  fin,  il  demande  une  aide 
pour  s’occuper  de  ces  questions  et  pour  etablir  un 
mecanisme  de  soutien  axe  sur  la  collectivite  qui 
depasse  largement  les  efforts  limites  des  specialistes 
et  des  systemes. 

Construire  une  collectivite  d’entraide 

Comme  le  soulignent  nombre  de  livres  et  de  rap- 
ports sur  les  sequelles  de  l’epoque  des  pensionnats, 
plusieurs  peuples  et  collectivites  autochtones  subis- 
sent  un  stress  severe  en  ce  moment  alors  qu’ils  vivent 
dans  des  zones  rurales  et  urbaines  pauvres.  Les 
sequelles  de  cette  epoque  ont  arrache  un  lourd  trib- 
ut  de  souffrances  humaines  et  une  litanie  de  prob- 
lemes sociaux  comme  les  taux  eleves  de  suicide,  les 
dependances  et  les  toxicomanies,  le  crime  et  la  vio- 
lence, les  gangs,  les  pratiques  sexuelles  a risque,  les 
families  monoparentales  et  les  grossesses  chez  les 
adolescentes,  les  sans  abri  ainsi  que  la  violence  et  la 
negligence  a l’egard  des  enfants.  Malheureusement, 
le  systeme  bureaucratique  des  services  d’aide  a l’en- 
fance  et  aux  families  a souvent  ete  une  partie  du 
probleme  plutot  que  de  la  solution  comme  le 
demontrent  les  collectivites  dont  la  vie  se  deteriore  et 
le  nombre  anormalement  eleve  des  enfants 
autochtones  dans  le  besoin. 

L’intention  generate  de  notre  projet  est  de  consolid- 
er  la  capacite  des  membres  de  la  collectivite  d’iden- 
tifier  les  facteurs  de  risque  hativement,  de  soutenir 
les  enfants  et  les  families  qui  doivent  composer  avec 
ou  contenir  les  consequences  de  ces  facteurs;  de  faire 
fond  sur  leur  capacite  de  recuperation  et  leur  capac- 
ite de  reussir  meme  dans  des  conditions  difficiles  et 
de  celebrer  ces  capacites.  Le  projet  s’adressera  aux 
personnes,  aux  families  et  aux  enfants  autochtones 
qui  resident  dans  quatre  quartiers  pauvres  identifies 
comme  affichant  des  caracteristiques  de  besoin 
extreme,  particulierement  en  ce  qui  concerne  les 
enfants  et  les  families.  Ces  families  sont  tres  souvent 
monoparentales  ou  fondees  sur  des  rapports  de  par- 
ents nourriciers. 

Su  le  plan  de  la  collectivite,  le  modele  de  soins  com- 
munautaires  offre  un  moyen  d’identifier  les  enjeux 
pour  la  collectivite  et  de  faire  participer  tous  les 
partenaires  et  les  intervenants  dans  la  conception  des 
solutions.  Le  modele  de  soins  communautaires 
favorise  differents  mecanismes  qui  assurent  que  les 
organismes  partenaires  et  les  autres  intervenants  tra- 
vaillent  ensemble  a s’occuper  des  enfants  et  des 
families  autochtones. 

Le  modele  a produit  des  ressources  humaines  et 
educatives  qui  traitent  des  sequelles  transgenera- 
tionnelles des  sevices  physiques  et  sexuels  qui  ont  eu 
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lieu  dans  les  pensionnats.  Le  developpement  des 
personnes  et  celui  des  families  et  de  la  collectivite 
vont  de  pair.  La  consolidation  des  families  et  la  mise 
en  valeur  de  la  collectivite  contribuent  directement 
a la  guerison  et  au  developpement  des  personnes. 
La  demarche  de  guerison  s’appuie  sur  les  aspects 
spirituels,  emotionnels,  mentaux  et  physiques  du 
processus  de  guerison. 

Les  concepts  presentes  dans  le  modele  de  soins 
communautaires  resultent  directement  des  consul- 
tations qui  ont  eu  lieu  aupres  des  intervenants  de  la 
collectivite.  Les  residents  du  voisinage  jouent  un 
role  dans  la  conception  de  strategies  relatives  aux 
activites  du  projet  et  parti cipent  aux  seances  de 
planification  strategique  pour  la  mise  en  oeuvre  per- 
manente  de  ce  projet.  Les  residents  du  voisinage 
prennent  en  charge  la  demarche  d’amelioration. 

Elaboration  du  modele 

La  premiere  etape  de  1’ elaboration  d’un  modele  de 
soins  communautaires  a ete  de  s’attaquer  a la  ques- 
tion de  la  mise  en  valeur  du  potentiel  et  de  l’acqui- 
sition  de  competences,  et  d’aider  a la  guerison  com- 
munautaire  et  au  soutien  communautaire  des 
enfants  et  des  families.  Les  objectifs  operationnels  et 
les  taches  qui  y sont  reliees  sont  presentes  comme 
une  esquisse  du  travail  qui,  selon  nous,  doit  etre 
entrepris.  Les  voici  : 

1 a 3 mois 

Rassembler,  concevoir  et  rendre  disponible  la 
sagesse  collective  dans  des  cours,  des  ateliers  et  des 
programmes  d’etude  qui  traitent  de  la  guerison  des 
families  et  du  soutien  aux  families. 

En  fonction  de  cet  objectif,  voici  les  taches  a entre- 
prendre  : 

•entrer  en  communication  avec  d’autres 
organisations  qui  desservent  les  enfants  et  les 
families  pour  identifier  et  obtenir  des  ren- 


seignements  sur  le  materiel  de  cours  et  d’ate- 
liers  deja  disponible; 

•examiner  ce  materiel  pour  identifier  et 
choisir  le  contenu  et  les  methodes  pertinents 
a utiliser  au  sein  de  la  collectivite; 

•identifier  les  besoins  de  formation  / informa- 
tion qui  demeurent  insatisfaits; 

•elaborer  un  programme  d’etude  et  d’ateliers 
pour  mettre  au  point  la  formation  comple- 
mentaire; 

•reproduire  le  materiel  pour  fin  de  distribu- 
tion et  d’utilisation  dans  la  formation  future. 

3 a 6 mois 

Faire  acquerir  des  competences  et  perfectionner  les 
capacites  parmi  le  personnel  « specialise  » pour  for- 
mer les  families  et  les  benevoles  de  la  collectivite  a 
assurer  la  prestation  du  programme  de  soutien. 

Voici  les  taches  a executer  pour  atteindre  cet  objectif : 

•l’identification  de  la  base  actuelle  des  compe- 
tences sur  le  plan  des  cours,  des  ateliers  et  de 
la  presentation  des  renseignements  (forma- 
teurs  et  formateurs  eventuels); 

•la  determination  des  lacunes  en  matiere  d’in- 
formation  et  d’acquisition  prioritaire  de 
competences  pour  permettre  de  rendre 
disponible  un  large  eventail  de  soutien  axe 
sur  la  collectivite; 

•l’identification  du  personnel  supplementaire 
des  organismes  affilies  qui  veulent  assurer  la 
formation; 

•l’organisation  et  la  programmation  des 
seances  de  formation; 

•Assurer  le  suivi  et  organiser  les  premieres 


seances  de  formation  et  de  prestation  com- 
munautaires. 

6 a 12  mois 

Augmenter  les  niveaux  des  competences  disponibles 
au  sein  de  la  collectivite  pour  tenir  des  cercles 
d’echange  ainsi  que  des  cours  et  des  ateliers  sur  le 
role  parental. 

Voici  les  taches  a entreprendre  : 

•l’identification  des  cours  / ateliers  et  de  la 
programmation  de  l’aide  (tenu  de  cercles 
d’echange...)  qui  sont  adequats  pour  une 
presentation  par  l’intermediaire  des  auxili- 
aires  et  des  benevoles  de  la  collectivite; 

•la  conception  et  la  programmation  du  con- 
tenu du  programme  d’etude  et  de  formation; 

•la  tenue  de  seances  d’etude  et  de  formation; 
•offrir  un  suivi  et  un  soutien  a ceux  qui 
re^oivent  de  la  formation. 

6 a 12  mois 

Faire  participer  un  plus  grand  segment  de  la  collec- 
tivite au  soutien  aux  families  et  aux  mesures  de 
guerison  par  l’intermediaire  de  benevoles  compe- 
tents  et  engages. 

En  fonction  de  cet  objectif,  voici  les  taches  a entre- 
prendre : 

•rechercher  et  identifier  des  personnes  des 
voisinages  qui  acceptent  de  recevoir  de  la  for- 
mation et  de  tenir  des  seances; 

•promouvoir  le  recours  a des  residents  de  la 
collectivite  a titre  d’auxiliaires  et  de  soutiens 
aux  families; 

•voir  comment  augmenter  les  niveaux  actuels 
de  revenu. 


Le  Dr  Cornelia  Weiman  est  membre  de  la  Premiere  nation  de 
Little  Grand  Rapids  au  Manitoba.  Elle  n’a  cependant  jamais  eu 
l’occasion  d’y  vivre  car  lorsqu’elle  etait  encore  enfant,  elle  a ete 
confiee  aux  soins  de  la  societe  d’aide  a l’enfance.  Elle  a done 
vecu  dans  une  famille  hollandaise,  installee  pres  de  Thunder 
Bay,  en  Ontario,  jusqu’a  l’age  de  18  ans. 

Cornelia  Weiman  a choisi  d’etudier  la  medecine.  En  1991,  elle 
a commence  sa  premiere  annee  a l’universite  McMaster,  puis  y 
a termine  ses  etudes  de  medecine  en  1993.  Etudiante,  elle  a ete 
elue  presidente  de  l’association  des  residents  pour  l’annee  1996. 
Elle  a obtenu  par  la  suite  une  maitrise  en  ergonomie  et  suivi  une 
formation  speciale  en  psychiatrie.  De  plus,  elle  a re^u  la  bourse 
Farquharson  offerte  par  le  Conseil  de  recherches  medicales  du 
Canada  et  la  bourse  destinee  aux  Indiens  et  aux  Inuits  pour  les 
carrieres  dans  le  domaine  de  la  sante  decernee  par  la  Direction 
des  services  medicaux  de  Sante  Canada. 


P r o f i I s 

CORNELIA  WEIMAN 
MEDECINE 

En  tant  que  membre  actif  de  l’association  des  medecins 
autochtones  du  Canada,  Cornelia  Weiman  consacre  beaucoup 
de  son  temps  aux  programmes  de  participation  communautaire 
mis  en  place  dans  les  collectivites  autochtones.  Elle  a aussi  joue 
un  role  primordial  dans  la  mise  sur  pied  des  services  de  sante 
mentale  dans  la  reserve  des  Six-Nations  a Ohsweken,  en 
Ontario,  qui  dessert  aussi  les  Six-Nations  de  Grand  River.  A 
l’heure  actuelle,  il  semble  qu’elle  soit  la  seule  pyschiatre 
autochtone  licenciee  au  Canada. 
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Guerison,  Reconciliation,  et  les  medias 

- par  Wayne  K.  Spear 


Notes  sur  cette  etude 

Cette  etude  n’a  pas  la  pretention  d’etre  une  analyse  sci- 
entifique.  Une  etude  scientifique  des  medias  inclurait 
un  echantillon  beaucoup  plus  large  - disons  l’examen 
de  coupures  de  presse  recueillies  sur  une  annee.  J’ai 
cependant  lu  tous  les  articles  couvrant  le  sujet  des  pen- 
sionnats  depuis  fevrier  2000.  Bien  que  la  liste  accom- 
pagnant  cet  article  n’inclut  pas  toutes  les  references  de 
cette  periode  (elles  seraient  beaucoup  trop  nombreuses 
a enumerer),  chaque  reference  est  accompagnes  de  mes 
observations.  Une  derniere  remarque  sur  la  methodolo- 
gie.  Je  me  suis  concentre  sur  les  medias  anglophones, 
parce  que  je  lis  l’Anglais.  La  couverture  mediatique  des 
pensionnats  en  franqais  est  tout  aussi  interessante  et  j’e- 
spere  pouvoir  la  presenter  une  autre  fois. 

Sommaire 

Lorsqu’ils  ecrivent  au  sujet  des  pensionnats,  les  jour- 
nalistes  se  penchent  sur  les  poursuites  en  justice.  La 
faillite  qui  menace  les  eglises  et  les  couts  relies  aux  lit- 
iges  sont  leurs  sujets  prioritaires.  Certains  articles 
incluent  un  bref  historique  du  regime  des  pensionnats, 
d’autres  n’y  touchent  pas.  La  majorite  des  paroles  citees 
sont  celles  des  representants  officiels  des  eglises  et  du 
gouvernement  et  non  celles  des  survivants  des  pen- 
sionnats. Mais  le  discours  dominant  se  concentre  sur  les 
couts  des  litiges  et  sur  le  climat  de  crise  tel  que  presente 
du  point  de  vue  des  eglises  et  du  gouvernement. 

Au  cours  du  mois  de  fevrier  200 1 , la  guerison  et  la  rec- 
onciliation a souleve  un  grand  interet,  cette  reaction 
inhabituelle  ayant  ete  soulevee  par  le  programme  spe- 
cial elabore  et  presente  conjointement  par  APTN, 
CBC,  et  de  Vision  TV,  intitule:  Pensionnats:  Moving 
Beyond  Survival.  Lorsque  le  sujet  d’etude  est  restreint, 
il  se  limitera  a refleter  l’attention  fugitive  que  les 
medias  lui  accordent,  et  j’ai  done  trouve  un  plus  grand 
nombre  d’articles  faisant  rapport,  a un  niveau  plus 
approfondi,  de  l’historique  et  de  la  signification  sociale 
des  pensionnats,  que  j’aurai  trouve  sans  l’avenement  de 
ce  programme.  Ceci  etant  dit,  les  resultats  obtenus  par 
le  biais  de  cette  courte  etude  refletent,  a mon  avis,  les 
tendances  mediatiques  au  cours  de  cette  annee. 

Citons,  en  tete  de  file,  Le  journal  The  National  Post, 
qui,  en  fevrier  a publie  le  plus  grand  nombre  d’articles 
sur  les  pensionnats.  Richard  Foot  et  Rick  Mofina 
ecrivent  tous  deux  pour  le  National  Post  et  tous  deux 
se  concentrent  sur  les  poursuites  en  justice  - en  parti- 
culier  sur  la  faillite  potentielle  des  eglises  et  le  cout  lie 
aux  litiges.  (Rick  Mofina,  en  passant,  specule  qu’un 
montant  de  1 0 milliards  de  dollars  devra  etre  debourse 
pour  couvrir  les  couts  relies  aux  litiges). 

La  proportion  regionale  de  la  couverture  mediatique 
est  aussi  concluante.  Ontario  et  la  Colombie  britan- 
nique  generent  le  plus  grand  nombre  d’articles  au  sujet 
des  pensionnats.  Suivis  de  pres  par  l’Alberta  et  le 
Saskatchewan.  La  couverture  mediatique  de  l’ensemble 
de  1’Ontario  caique  sa  reaction  sur  celle  d’Ottawa,  (le 
cout  potentiel  que  devra  assumer  le  gouvernement 
federal  en  raison  des  poursuites  en  justice.  En 
Colombie  britannique,  les  litiges  sont  meles  aux  ques- 
tions politiques  et  juridiques,  par  exemple  les  droits 


territoriaux,  les  negociations  de  traites  et  les  tous 
recents  jugements  emis  par  la  cour  supreme  de 
Colombie  britannique.  J’ai  decouvert,  en  examinant 
les  articles  publies  au  cours  de  l’annee,  que  la  presse  de 
la  Colombie  britannique  degageaient  une  hostilite 
exceptionnelle,  non  seulement  envers  les  litiges,  mais 
aussi  envers  le  domaine  des  relations  interraciales». 
Cette  tendance  peut  possiblement  etre  expliquee  par  la 
haute  visibilite  des  controverses  entre  la  province  et  les 
autochtones  au  sujet  des  dossiers  juridiques  avances 
par  ces  derniers. 

fantagonisme  des  confrontations  legales,  que 
les  medias  qualifient  de  crises,  peut  avoir  des 
tetombees  regtettables.  Est-ce  que  la  prose 
aocoide  une  attention  suffisante  aux  survivants 
des  pensionnats,  akrocondliation  des  peuples 
autochtones  et  des  Canadiens  ? Est-ce  quily  a 
eu  assez  d’efforts  de  kit  pour  expliquer  les 
poursuites  dans  un  contexte  historique 
veridique  ? 


Conclusions 

La  guerison  et  la  reconciliation  n’occupent  pas  une 
place  proeminente  dans  la  liste  des  priorites  des 
medias.  Un  quart  des  articles  publies  en  fevrier  2001 
parlent  de  la  guerison,  les  trois  quarts  se  taisent.  Le 
regard  preferentiel  pose  sur  les  litiges  positionne  l’eglise 
et  le  gouvernement  sur  un  terrain  defensif  et  detourne 
done  l’attention  qui  devrait  etre  dirigee  vers  les  boule- 
versements  de  nature  plus  globale  qui  ont  ete  causes  au 
Canada  par  le  systeme  des  pensionnats.  Par  contre, 
l’examen  de  cet  historique  - par  le  biais  des  poursuites 
en  justice  - tend  a avoir  l’effet  contraire.  Il  est  evident 
que  la  perspective  d’ eglises  en  faillite  inquiete  les 
Canadiens.  Mais  les  eglises,  comme  elles  le  declarent 
elles-memes,  s’interessent  a la  guerison  et  a la  reconcil- 
iation. La  partialite  des  medias  canadiens  est  demon- 
tree dans  le  fait  que  les  personnes  et  groupes  qui  com- 
prennent  le  mieux  le  regime  des  pensionnats  -sur- 
vivants, historiens,  et  intervenant  en  guerison  - sont 
precisement  ceux  qui  sont  cites  les  moins  souvent,  leur 
place  etant  donnee  aux  avocats  et  aux  representants  des 
gouvernements  et  des  eglises.  Les  medias,  au  Canada, 
considerent  done,  a priori,  le  «probleme  des  pension- 
nats»  comme  un  probleme  financier  affectant  le  gou- 
vernement et  les  eglises,  et  non  comme  un  probleme 
entre  les  Canadiens  et  les  Autochtones. 

Dans  la  plupart  des  cas,  1’histoire  des  pensionnats  est 
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presentee  comme  un  recit  de  confrontations  et  de 
crises  contemporaines.  Nul  doute  que  les  poursuites  en 
justice  sont  significatives.  Il  est  cependant  temps  de  les 
remettre  en  contexte.  Cela  vaut  la  peine  de  considerer 
ce  qui  suit:  Selon  une  etude  menee  par  le  ministere  des 
Affaires  indiennes  et  du  developpement  du  Nord,  env- 
iron 107,000  anciens  eleves  des  pensionnats  pour 
Indiens  etaient  encore  en  vie  en  1991.  Aujourd’hui, 
environ  7,000,  autrement  dit  7 pour  cent  de  ce  total, 
sont  impliques  dans  des  poursuites  en  justice.  Meme 
en  comptant  les  deces  ayant  eu  lieu  au  cours  des  10 
dernieres  annees,  il  est  evident  que  de  nombreux  sur- 
vivants sont  marginalises  par  l’attention  soutenue  et 
preferentielle  accordee  aux  litiges.  L’histoire  de  ces  sur- 
vivants est  passee  sous  silence. 

Aujourd’hui,  beaucoup  de  gens  cherchent  la  guerison. 
Lorsque  les  poursuites  en  justice  auront  ete  reglees,  et 
que  la  crise  des  eglises  n’est  plus  un  sujet  qui  vaut  la 
peine  d’etre  exploite,  y aura-t-il  encore  un  «probleme 
des  pensionnats*  dans  les  pages  des  journaux  ? 

Voir  page  suivante  pour  la  liste  des  articles  de  presse... 

Sommaire  quantitatif 

Nombre  total  des  articles  sur  les  pensionnats  publies  par  les 
medias  canadiens  anglophones  (non-autochtones)  et  examines 
dans  cette  etude  : 36 

Nombre  total  de  pages  de  coupures  dans  les  medias  canadiens 
anglophones  se  rapportant  aux  peuples  autochtones , pour  le 
mois  de  fevrier  2001  : 2 485 

Nombre  total  de  pages  dans  les  medias  canadiens  anglophones 
se  rapportant  aux  pensionnats,  pour  le  mois  de  fevrier  2001  : 
42 

Pourcentage  des  pages  dans  les  medias  canadiens  anglophones  se 
rapportant  aux  pensionnats,  pour  le  mois  de  fevrier  2001  : 
1,71% 

Sujets  dominants  : droits  de  chasse/peche,  gaspillage  et  fraude 
dus  h la  mauvaise  gestion  desfonds  alloues  aux  autochtones  par 
le  gouvernement,  droits  territoriaux.  Decision  dans  le  cas 
Corbiere,  suicide/toxicomanies. 

Nombre  d’article  se  rapportant  aux  pensionnats,  par  region  d’o- 
rigine  (journaux)  : Ontario  (14),  CB  (10),  Alberta  (4), 
Saskatchewan  (3),  Nouvelle  Ecosse  (2),  Manitoba  (1),  Yukon 
(1),  Ile-du-Prince-Edouard  (1),  Nunavut/TNO,  Nouveau- 
Brunswick/Terre-Neuve  ( 0) 

Point  focal  des  articles  lies  a la  question  des  pensionnats  et  qui 
ont  ete  examines  dans  cette  etude  : Poursuite  en  justice  (64%), 
Traumatismes  Soufferts  par/Besoins  des  survivants  (25%  - ce 
chijfre  inclut  2 articles  sur  le  programme  televise  des  chaines 
CBC/ APTN /VISION  TV),  autres  (11%  - Groupes  de  sur- 
vivants, ateliers,  Lettres  h lEditeur) 

Nombre  d’articles  qui  demontrent  ouvertement  leur  appui pour 
les  survivants  des  pensionnats  13  (36%) 

Nombre  d’articles  qui  demontrent  ouvertement  leur  opposition 
aux  survivants  des  pensionnats/poursuites  en  justice  : 3 (8%) 

Nombres  d’articles  publies,  par  ordre  descendant,  couvrant  le 
sujet  des  pensionnats  : National  Post  (4),  Times  Columnist  (4), 
Kamloops  Daily  (3),  Edmonton  Journal,  Chronicle  Journal, 
Globe  1 Mail,  Calgary  Herald,  Leader  Post  (2) 
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Star  Phoenix.  Saskatoon,  SK.  Feb  1.  C-12.  CP.  “Feds  float 
fund  for  Native  lawsuits:  $2-billion  proposed  to  cover 
Residential  Schools  cases.”  Litiges,  faillite  des  eglises,  et 
fonds  proposes  par  le  gouvernement  pour  aider  les  eglises. 

National  Post.  Toronto,  ON.  Feb  1.  A4.  Richard  Foot  et 
Justine  Hunter.  “Ottawa  guessing  at  liability  in  abuse 
bailout:Churches.  Plans  to  spend  at  least  $2B.  Religious 
officials  dispute  figure  since  few  claims  tested.”  Les 
representants  des  eglises  affirment  que  les  plans  du  gou- 
vernement federal  concernant  le  montant  de  2 milliards  de 
dollars  qu’il  propose  de  depenser  pour  se  defendre  des  pour- 
suites  reliees  aux  pensionnats  se  basent  sur  un  estime  specu- 
latif  et  errone  des  responsabilites  nationales  vis-a-vis  des 
abus  sexuels  et  physiques  perpetres  dans  les  pensionnats. 

Toronto  Star.  Toronto,  ON.  Feb  1.  A7.  Valerie  Lawton. 
“Ottawa,  Churches  in  abuse-cash  fight:  At  odds  over 
share  of  $2  billion  in  compensation.”  Rencontre  entre  le 
gouvernement  et  les  representants  des  eglises  afin  de  dis- 
cuter  de  leurs  responsabilites  respectives  vis-a-vis  des 
poursuites. 

Edmonton  Journal.  Edmonton,  AB.  Feb  1.  A-6.  Charles 
Rusnell.  “No  $2B  proposal  for  natives:  Cost  estimate  for 
native  residential  lawsuits  not  official.”  Le  gouvernement 
rejette  un  rapport  qui  propose  d’allouer  un  budget  de  2 
milliards  de  dollars  pour  couvrir  les  poursuites  reliees  aux 
pensionnats. 

Kamloops  Daily  News.  Kamloops,  BC.  Feb  1.  A9.  Anon. 
“Anglican  diocese  remains  in  limbo.”  Les  chefs  d’eglise 
locaux  se  demandent  si  le  fond  gouvernemental  de  2 mil- 
liards de  dollars  aidera  a sauver  de  la  faillite  le  diocese  de 
Cariboo. 

The  Chronical  Journal.  Thunder  Bay,  ON.  Feb  2.  A-3. 
Kimberly  Hicks.  “Lawyer  frustrated  at  delays:  Federal 
minister  hasn’t  responded  to  Residential  Schools  lawsuit.” 
Un  avocat  cherche  a discuter  les  poursuites  avec  Herb 
Gray. 

Kamloops  Daily  News.  Kamloops,  BC.  Feb  2.  A4. 
Darshan  Lindsay.  “Native  school  plans  reunion,  healing 
time.”  Discute  des  abus  perpetres  dans  les  pensionnats,  et 
d’une  conference  de  guerison  organisee  au  cours  de  fete 
pour  les  anciens  eleves  du  pensionnat  de  Kamloops. 

Kamloops  Daily  News.  Kamloops,  BC.  Feb  2.  A4.  Robert 
Koopmans.  “Federal  fund  could  reduce  court  suits, 
church  lawyer  says.”  Discussion  au  sujet  du  fond  du  gou- 
vernement destine  a aider  les  eglises  a couvrir  les  couts  des 
poursuites. 

The  Simcoe  Reformer.  Simcoe,  ON.  Feb  2.  18.  CP. 
“Ottawa  proposes  $2-billion  fund.”  Coverage  of  National 
Post  story,  “Ottawa  estime  le  cout  des  poursuites  contre 
les  eglises:  depenses  estimees  a au  moins  de  2 milliards  de 
dollars.  Les  eglises  contredisent  ce  chiffre. 

Alaska  Highway  News.  Fort  St.  John,  BC.  Feb  2.  A1 1.  CP. 
“Feds  may  fork  over  $2  billion  to  cover  the  cost  of  school 
lawsuits.”  Coverage  of  National  Post  story,  “Ottawa 
estime  le  cout  des  poursuites  contre  les  eglises:  depenses 
estimees  a au  moins  2 milliards  de  dollars.  Les  eglises  con- 
tredisent ce  chiffre. 

Globe  & Mail.  Toronto,  ON.  Feb  3.  A9.  Peter  Gzowski. 
“Residential  Schools:  money  alone  is  no  answer.”  Les 
montant  d’argent,  par  eux-memes,  ne  remedieront  pas  a 
la  situation.  II  est  necessaire  de  reconstruire  l’heritage  lin- 
guistique  et  de  faire  preuve  de  bonne  foi  envers  les 
Premieres  Nations. 

Journal  Pioneer.  Summerside,  PEL  Feb  3.  A3.  Anon. 
“David  MacDonald  guest  panelist  on  TV  shows  about 
native  Residential  Schools.”  L’ancien  MP  de  PEI,  main- 
tenant  conseiller  special  aupres  de  l’Eglise  Unie  du 
Canada,  participe  a une  discussion  en  panel  televisee  au 
sujet  des  pensionnats  au  Canada,  Cette  emission  en  deux 
episodes  est  transmise  le  4 fevrier  et  le  11  fevrier.  Breve 
discussion  de  l’histoire  des  pensionnats  et  des  poursuites 
actuelles. 


Times  Colonist.  Victoria,  BC.  Feb  5.  A7.  R.H.  Eldridge. 
“Abuse  of  Natives:  The  church  must  fight  back.”  Les  faits 
appuyant  les  allegations  d’abus  de  la  part  des  autochtones 
sont  rares  et  dans  la  plupart  des  cas  n’ existent  pas.  Les 
eglises  doivent  se  defendre,  il  ne  faut  pas  permettre  aux 
reclamations  des  autochtones  a la  complicite  sournoise  du 
gouvernement  liberal  de  detruire  notre  patrimoine  chre- 
tien. 

Times  Colonist.  Victoria,  BC.  Feb  5.  A7.  Kevin  Ward.  “Not 
cultural  lawsuits.”  La  majorite  des  poursuites  s’adressent  aux 
abus  physiques  et  sexuels;  il  n’exista  aucun  precedent  visant 
la  compensation  pour  perte  de  culture. 

National  Post.  Toronto,  ON.  Feb  6.  A4.  Richard  Foot. 
“Abuse  suits  may  hit  $10B,  lawyer  says:  Non-physical 
claims  would  inflate  size  of  federal  estimate.”  entrevue 
d’avocats  de  defense  au  sujet  poursuites  reliees  a la  perte 
de  la  langue  et  de  la  culture. 

Whitehorse  Star.  Whitehorse,  YK.  Feb  6.  Page  5. 
Stephanie  Waddell.  “Aboriginal  group  official  praises 
regional  gathering.”  Rapport  de  presse  sur  l’Assemblee 
regionale  de  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison  a 
Whitehorse. 

Kingston  Whig-Standard.  Kingston,  ON.  Feb  8.  Page  27. 
Anon.  “Special  tells  story  of  Residential  Schools.” 
Rapport  sur  le  programme  des  chaines  de  television 
CBC/APTN/Vision  TV  intitule  Moving  Beyond 
Survival.  Mentionne  les  poursuites  pour  abus  physiques  et 
sexuels  ainsi  que  la  perte  de  culture. 

Chronicle  Herald.  Halifax,  NS.  Feb  10.  A4.  Jackie  Fitton. 
“United  Church  pays  $27,000  healing  grant:  money 
going  to  aboriginal  survivors  of  abuse  at  ex-Shubenacadie 
school.”  L’Association  des  survivant  du  pensionnat  de 
Shubenacadie  regoit  une  contribution  de  la  part  de  l’eglise 
pour  remedier  aux  sequelles  a long  terme  des  pensionnats. 

Winnipeg  Free  Press.  Winnipeg,  MB.  Feb  10.  B2.  “Shows 
advance  native  healing.”  Annonce  le  programme  des 
chaines  de  television  CBC/APTN/Vision  TV  intitule.  Se 
concentre  sur  les  besoins  de  guerison. 

Chronicle-Journal.  Thunder  Bay,  ON.  Feb  10.  A3. 
Kimberly  Hicks.  Annonce  le  programme  des  chaines  de 
television  CBC/APTN/Vision  TV  intitule.  Se  concentre 
sur  les  besoins  de  guerison  et  tient  des  entrevues  avec  des 
survivants  des  pensionnats  locaux.  Citations  du  Chef 
Mike  Cachagee  au  sujet  des  impacts  des  pensionnats. 

Times  Colonist.  Victoria,  BC.  Feb  13.  A7.  Colin  Brown. 
“Churches  must  take  responsibility  for  abuse.”  Reponse  a 
la  lettre  de  R.H.  Eldridge  qui  appuie  les  pensionnats  et 
demande  aux  eglises  d’accepter  leur  responsabilite  finan- 
ciere  pour  les  abus  commis. 

Prince  George  Citizen.  Prince  George,  BC.  Feb  13.  Page 
4.  John  Williams.  “Natives  aren’t  the  bad  guy.”  Lettre 
d’un  survivant  des  pensionnats  au  sujet  de  la  reaction  con- 
tre les  autochtones. 

The  Temiskaming  Speaker.  New  Liskaard,  ON.  Feb  14. 
2D.  Walter  Franczyk.  “Native  counsellor  has  been  there.” 
Article  sur  l’oeuvre  de  Shirley  Roach,  conseillere  en  toxi- 
comanies,  qui  a grandi  dans  un  pensionnat. 

Globe  and  Mail.  Toronto,  ON.  Feb  21.  A13.  William 
Johnson.  “Confronting  aboriginal  anguish.”  Echec  de 
Jean  Chretien  a resoudre  les  problemes  fondamentaux  qui 
divisent  la  societe  canadienne  et  autochtones.  Mention 
des  poursuites  reliees  aux  pensionnats. 

National  Post.  Toronto,  ON.  Feb  21.  A4.  Richard  Foot. 
“Ottawa  must  pay  for  cultural  abuse  of  natives:  Senator: 
‘Good  of  our  society’  depends  on  accepting  non-physical 
claims,  Douglas  Roche  says.”  Mentionne  le  groupe  de  tra- 
vail de  Herb  Gray  et  la  CMRPA. 

London  Free  Press.  London,  ON.  Feb  21.  A13.  Mark 
Richardson.  “Vision  TV  show  can  help  begin  healing.” 
Article  sur  le  programme  des  chaines  de  television 
CBC/APTN/Vision  TV  intitule  Moving  Beyond 
Survival.  Un  membre  de  l’Eglise  Unie  et  le  chroniqueur 


Mark  Richardson  debattent  la  notion  que  ce  sont  les  indi- 
vidus  et  non  l’eglise  qui  devraient  etre  tenus  responsables 
des  abus.  Declare  que  7,000  anciens  eleves  cherchent  une 
compensation  totalisant  15  milliards  de  dollars.  Blame 
l’Eglise  Unie  pour  avouer  leur  culpabilite  et  declare  que  le 
programme  de  la  chaine  Vision  TV  peut  aider  les 
Canadiens  et  les  autochtones  a se  considerer  comme  des 
individus. 

The  Citizen.  Duncan,  BC.  Feb  21.  Page  8.  Innes  Wight. 
“Am  I one  of  these  oppressive,  guilty  ‘Whites?’”  Reponse 
au  chroniqueur  autochtone  Meaghan  Walker-Williams. 
Accuse  Walker-Williams  de  racisme  contre  les  blancs  et 
declare  que  sa  comparaison  des  pensionnats  avec  les 
camps  nazis  n’est  pas  credible.  Les  blancs  ont  aussi  souf- 
fert  d’abus  dans  les  pensionnats.  Les  gens  qui  sont 
deranges  par  son  racisme  sont  des  contribuables  et  les 
contribuables  veulent  l’egalite.  “Les  contribuables  ne 
voient  pas  les  autochtones  comme  des  gens  opprimes  . . . 
mais  plutot  comme  des  ‘enfants  gates’  qui  ont  trouve  une 
mangeoire,  une  mangeoire  sans  fond  pleine  d’argent  ...” 

Calgary  Herald.  Calgary,  AB.  Feb  22.  B7.  Daryl  Slade. 
“Judge  speeds  up  aboriginal  suit:  Lawyers  have  90  days  to 
finalize  questions.”  Discussion  des  dates  des  poursuites  en 
Alberta. 

National  Post.  Toronto,  ON.  Feb  24.  A4.  Rick  Mofma. 
“Plan  seeks  end  to  Residential  Schools  crisis:  presentation 
to  cabinet,  church  group  fears  being  left  in  debt  to 
Ottawa.”  Reponse  a Particle  du  premier  fevrier  du 
National  Post  “Ottawa  guessing  at  liability  in  abuse 
bailout:  Eglises.  Plans  to  spend  at  least  $2B.  Religious 
officials  dispute  figure  since  few  claims  tested.”  Cite  une 
lettre  transmise  par  une  eglise  au  gouvernement  et  qui 
demande  a celui-ci  d’agir  sans  retard  pour  eviter  la  faillite 
de  l’eglise.  Mentionne  le  fond  de  guerison  de  350  millions 
de  dollars.  Les  reglements  de  poursuites  contre  le  gou- 
vernement pourraient  atteindre  le  montant  potentiel  de 
plus  de  1 milliard  de  dollars. 

Calgary  Herald.  Calgary,  AB.  Feb  24.  A12.  Rick  Mofma. 
“Church  fears  deal  will  leave  huge  debt:  Cabinet  poised  to 
review  proposed  solution.”.  Version  abregee  de  Particle  ci- 
dessus  (omission  des  5 derniers  paragraphes). 

Edmonton  Journal.  Edmonton,  AB.  Feb  24.  B3.  Susan 
Hagan.  “Natives  seek  closure  on  legacy  of  abuse.”  Article 
au  sujet  de  Doug  Horseman,  qui  blame  les  pensionnats 
pour  l’alcoolisme  qui  affecte  sa  famille.  Discute  des 
sequelles  des  pensionnats,  de  la  conference  sur  les  pen- 
sionnats tenue  a Edmonton  au  Shaw  Conference  Centre 
et  du  besoin  de  guerison. 

Leader  Post.  Regina,  SK.  Feb  26.  Al.  Rick  Mofma. 
“Church  wary  of  school  settlement.”  A syndication  of  the 
February  24  National  Post  article,  “Plan  seeks  end  to 
Residential  Schools  crisis:  presentation  to  cabinet,  church 
group  fears  being  left  in  debt  to  Ottawa.” 

Leader  Post.  Regina,  SK.  Feb  27.  A7.  CP.  “Widespread 
sexual  abuse  charged.”  Rapport  au  sujet  de  50  poursuites 
au  civil,  en  cours  depuis  1997,  qui  allegue  une  epidemie 
d’abus  sexuels  contre  les  enfants  innus.  Mentionne  l’abus 
de  psychotropes  et  les  suicides  dans  les  communautes 
innues,  qui  ont  d’ailleurs  ete  un  point  focal  de  l’attention 
mediatique  au  cours  des  recents  mois.  Cite  Simeon 
Tshakapesh,  Chef  de  bande  des  Innus  de  Davis  Inlet. 

Times  Colonist.  Victoria,  BC.  Feb  27.  A4.  CP.  “Lawsuits 
allege  widespread  abuse  of  Innu  children  in  Labrador.” 
Meme  article  que  ci-dessus.  Huit  paragraphes  sont  omis. 

Truro  Daily  News.  Truro,  NS.  Feb  27.  Page  5.  CP.  Meme 
article  que  ci-dessus.  Six  paragraphes  sont  omis. 

Sault  Star.  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  ON.  Feb  27.  A4.  Brian 
Kappler.  “Churches  still  play  important  role  but  litigation 
threatens  extinction.”  Reponse  suite  a Particle  du  24  fevri- 
er de  Rick  Mofma  “Plan  seeks  end  to  Residential  Schools 
crisis:  presentation  to  cabinet,  church  group  fears  being 
left  in  debt  to  Ottawa.”  Le  chroniqueur  Brian  Kappler  de 
Southam  defend  les  eglises  et  avance  que  la  responsabilite 
individuelle  doit  primer  sur  la  responsabilisation  generale 
pour  les  erreurs  commises  dans  le  passe. 
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Stereotypes  dans  les  medias 


Pour  l’ideologie  dominante  qui  controle  les  moyens  de 
communication,  de  diffusion  et  de  formation,  il  est  facile 
d’avoir  l’initiative,  de  conferer  un  rang  ou  de  vehiculer  des 
messages  codes,  bref  de  privilegier  certaines  interpretations 
et,  de  ce  fait,  de  promouvoir  les  interets  dominants. 

Void  une  definition  du  prejuge  qui  nous  donne  des  indi- 
cations sur  la  fragilite  de  ses  origines  mythiques  : 

« Prejuge  : opinion  precongue,  defavorable  ou  favorable,  b 
I’endroit  dime  personne  ou  d’un  objet,  non  fondee  sur  une 
experience  reelle.  Antipathie  decoulant  dime  generalisation 
erronee  et  inflexible  ou  reposant  sur  des  donnees  non  fondees.  » 
[trad.] 

Les  peuples  autochtones  se  sont  souvent  plaints  des  stereo- 
types dans  les  medias.  Historiquement,  les  minorites  ont 
ete  representees  de  telle  sorte  que,  le  plus  souvent,  cette 
image  leur  etait  prejudiciable.  Les  images  des  minorites  ont 
ete  impregnees  de  generalites  non  fondees  frolant  la  carica- 
ture. 

Par  exemple,  au  fil  du  temps,  les  stereotypes  mediatiques 
sur  les  peuples  autochtones  ont  insiste  continuellement  sur 
les  themes  suivants  : « le  noble  sauvage  »,  « l’lndien  sauvage 
»,  « l’Autochtone  alcoolique  »,  « la  squaw  soumise  ». 
Certaines  minorites  culturelles  se  sont  vues  accoler  les  eti- 
quettes de  decrocheurs,  de  souteneurs,  de  revendeurs  de 
drogue  alors  que  d’autres  ont  ete  considerees  comme  des 
genies  en  sciences  ou  des  cracks  en  mathematiques. 
Quelques  rares  fois,  des  minorites  apparaissant  a l’ecran 
avaient  vraiment  quelque  chose  d’interessant  a dire  ou  a 
faire.  Leurs  experiences  de  vie  en  ont  ete  reduites  a etre 
traitees  sous  l’angle  de  l’exotisme. 

La  caracterisation  d’une  minorite  a rarement  amene  une 
vision  critique  de  certains  mythes  de  la  societe  : primo,  les 
choses  vont  en  s’ameliorant,  secundo,  un  racisme  systema- 
tique  n’est  pas  un  probleme,  tertio,  travailler  a l’interieur 
d’un  systeme  permet  d’aller  de  reussir  et  quarto,  peu 
importe  votre  couleur,  le  reve  americain  est  a votre  portee. 
A travers  ces  stereotypes,  les  minorites  sont  soit  abaissees, 
remises  a leur  place  ou,  au  contraire,  elles  servent  de  sou- 
tien  ou  de  parure  symbolique  pour  le  plaisir  de  l’auditoire. 

L’industrie  cinematographique,  en  tant  qu’institution  cul- 
turelle  importante,  doit  partager  le  blame  pour  la  perpetu- 
ation des  stereotypes.  Selon  Michael  Parenti,  Fauteur  de 
Make  Believe  Media  : Politics  of  Film  and  TV,  les  minorites 
ont  historiquement  ete  caricaturees  comme  etant  des 
sauvages  pai'ens  ou  encore  des  subalternes  devoues  au  serv- 
ice de  leurs  maitres  blancs  ; pensons  par  exemple  aux  per- 
sonnages  de  Tonto  dans  Lone  Ranger  et  de  Cato  dans  Green 
Hornet.  Les  minorites  ont  ete  obligees  de  se  confiner,  au 
grand  ecran,  a des  roles  de  soumission  ou  empreints  de 
deference  qui  se  traduisaient  par  des  actions  sans  panache  : 
servir,  sourire  ou  trainer  les  pieds. 

Les  progres  pour  eliminer  des  medias  les  stereotypes  avan- 
cent  a pas  de  tortue.  L’image  des  roles  en  fonction  de  la 
couleur  raciale  continue  d’etre  renforcee  et  de  se  perpetuer, 
voire  d’etre  legitimee,  a travers  la  couverture  selective  des 
medias.  On  continue  souvent  a identifier  une  personne  par 
le  biais  d’etiquettes  raciales,  meme  lorsque  cela  n’a  aucun 
rapport  avec  l’histoire  dont  il  est  question. 

L’effet  le  plus  marquant  de  ces  stereotypes  est  sans  doute 
que  la  presence  des  minorites  est  pergue  comme  inhab- 
ituelle  ou  negative.  Une  telle  « etrangete  » empeche  de  con- 
siderer  cette  presence  comme  normale  et  apportant  a la 
societe  une  utile  contribution.  Bien  entendu,  ces  stereo- 
types vehiculent  une  fausse  information.  En  publicite,  par 
exemple,  la  presence  d’athletes  et  de  quelques  vedettes  du 
monde  des  varietes  renvoie  l’image  que  les  minorites  peu- 
vent  reussir  dans  la  vie. 


Derriere  tout  cela  se  cache  la  fonction  sociale  des  stereo- 
types. Dans  une  industrie  regie  par  l’image  et  le  charme,  il 
y a une  pression  pour  renforcer  la  loi  de  Fhomogeneite  et 
du  conservatisme  a travers  le  stereotype.  Les  images  des 
biens  de  consommation  ont  besoin  d’etre  exemptes  de 
toute  controverse  ou  de  connotation  negative,  car  les 
annonceurs  craignent  de  perdre  des  consommateurs  et,  par 
le  fait  meme,  des  revenus.  Les  stereotypes  « aseptisent  » nos 
perceptions  du  monde.  Une  grande  partie  de  l’apprehen- 
sion  face  aux  minorites  est  ainsi  rendue  moins  menagante 
a travers  des  images  familieres  et  rassurantes. 

Le  Dr  Augie  Fleras  enseigne  b Toronto  et  est  coauteur  dt 
Breaking  the  Mould  : Redefining  the  Representational 
Basis  of  Media  Minority  Relations  in  a Multicultural 
Canada,  un  document  utilisant  des  donnees  primaires  et  sec- 
ondaries afin  dejeter  un  regard  sur  25  ans  d’images  vehictdees 
par  les  medias  sur  les  minorites.  Extrait  de  Please  Adjust  Your 
Set,  par  le  Dr  Augie  Fleras,  paru  dans  Communications  in 
Canadian  Society,  4e  edition,  Nelson  Canada,  1995. 


Des  images  a la  tele  qui  perpetuent  les  cliches  sur  les 
autochtones 


Southam  News,  The  Ottawa  Citizen  Online,  mercredi  12 
fevrier  1997 

LETHBRIDGE  (AB)  - « Le  guerrier  combattant,  le 
sauvage  sensuel  et  l’lndien  mystique  sont  des  stereotypes 
qui  contrent  les  efforts  des  autochtones  a developper  une 
estime  d’eux-memes  plus  positive  »,  affirme  l’acteur 
autochtone  Gary  Farmer,  qui  a remporte  le  prix  du 
meilleur  acteur  au  Festival  du  film  amerindien,  en  1989, 
pour  le  film  Pow  Wow  Highway.  Jetant  le  blame  sur  la 
television  et  le  cinema,  il  denonce  : « On  voit  rarement  un 
film  dramatique  mettant  en  vedette  des  autochtones  et  qui 
ne  comporte  pas  au  moins  une  scene  de  violence  ou  de 
consommation  d’alcool.  Par  consequent,  les  gens  craignent 
les  Amerindiens  en  raison  de  leur  image  de  “ guerriers 
combattants  “.  La  peur  est  aussi  la  raison  pour  laquelle 
vous  ne  voulez  pas  les  avoir  comme  voisins.  » 

La  couverture  journalistique  des  series  de  la  Coupe  Stanley 
de  la  saison  derniere  est  un  exemple  de  l’intensite  de  cette 
perception,  expliquait  recemment  Farmer  a l’Universite  de 
Lethbridge.  Chaque  equipe  comptait  sur  un  joueur 
autochtone  et  les  commentateurs  se  demandaient  sans 
cesse  s’ils  allaient  jeter  les  gants  Fun  contre  Fautre.  « Ils  s’at- 
tendaient  a ce  qu’ils  se  battent  des  la  mise  en  jeu.  Cette 
attente  de  la  violence  chez  les  autochtones  est  en  grande 
partie  le  produit  d’ Hollywood.  » 

Cette  perception  est  meme  vehiculee  par  un  film  aussi 
innocent  que  Peter  Pan.  « Nous  considerons  cela  comme 
du  cinema  classique  que  nous  aimons  a partager  avec  nos 
enfants.  Mais  il  montre  une  image  des  plus  perturbantes, 
en  l’occurrence  un  Amerindien  depeint  comme  un  sauvage 
a craindre  »,  raconte  Farmer,  l’une  des  vedettes  du  recent 
film  Dead  Man,  qui  vient  de  remporter  le  prix  Felix  de 
FAcademie  europeenne  du  cinema  comme  meilleur  film 
etranger.  « Imaginez  l’impression  laissee  aux  jeunes 
autochtones  qui  se  voient  ainsi  caricatures  film  apres  film, 
poursuit-il.  Il  leur  est  difficile  de  concevoir  une  estime  de 
soi  qui  soit  saine.  Une  faible  estime  de  soi  constitue  Fun 
des  plus  importants  problemes  auxquels  font  face  les  com 
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munautes  autochtones.  Nous  n’avons  pas  besoin  de  beau- 
coup  d’argent  pour  modifier  la  perception  des  gens.  Nous 
avons  simplement  besoin  d’avoir  l’occasion  de  diffuser  nos 
propres  images.  » 

Farmer  observe  cependant  certains  progres  dans  F industrie 
du  cinema  et  de  la  television.  « La  plupart  des  enfants 
repartiront  avec  une  perception  positive  de  la  femme 
autochtone  apres  avoir  visionne  le  film  Pocahontas,  de  Walt 
Disney.  Mais  il  faut  reconnaitre  qu’elle  est  egalement  la 
femme  la  plus  sexy  qu’ait  jamais  dessine  Disney.  Elle  est  le 
stereotype  parfait  de  la  sauvage  sensuelle  »,  analyse-t-il. 

Robe  noire,  le  film  a succes  canadien  qui  relate  la  quete  des 
missionnaires  jesuites  pour  « sauver  les  ames  » des  Hurons, 
a envenime  la  situation,  estime  Farmer.  « Robe  noire  a per- 
petue  chaque  mythe  negatif  repertories  au  sujet  de  nos 
nations.  Mais  il  a pourtant  ete  honore  a titre  de  film  de  Fan- 
nee  et  la  compagnie  qui  Fa  realise  a regu  60  millions  de  dol- 
lars du  gouvernement  canadien  pour  continuer  dans  la 
meme  veine.  Apres  la  crise  d’Oka,  il  nous  etait  deja  assez  dif- 
ficile d’avoir  du  sang  mohawk  dans  les  veines  sans  que  nous 
ayons  besoin  de  ce  film.  » 

Selon  Farmer,  qui  est  membre  de  la  nation  Cayuga,  Robe 
noire  neglige  un  element  cle  : « L’histoire  des  interactions 
entre  les  nouveaux  venus  et  les  Mohawks  est  toujours 
racontee  du  point  de  vue  des  Jesuites.  Personne  ne  parle 
des  cinq  siecles  de  paix  entre  les  six  nations  composant  la 
confederation  iroquoise.  La  verite,  e’est  qu’a  Farrivee  des 
Jesuites,  la  confederation  n’allait  en  guerre  qu’avec  le  con- 
sen  tement  de  cinquante  chefs.  Il  devait  y avoir  une  deci- 
sion unanime,  ce  qui  etait  difficile  a obtenir.  » Mais  les 
Hurons  ont  ete  victimes  des  consequences  nefastes  resul- 
tant de  l’introduction  de  Falcool  par  les  nouveaux  venus.  « 
C’etait  une  dent  cariee  qu’il  convenait  d’extraire,  poursuit 
Farmer.  Les  Iroquois  ont  recommande  aux  Hurons 
d’ eloigner  ceux  qui  n’ avaient  pas  ete  affectes  et  ont  annon- 
ce  qu’ils  “nettoieraient  leur  territoire”.  Jamais  les  raisons 
pour  lesquelles  ces  incidents  se  sont  produits  n’ont  ete 
mentionnees  ; Fhistoire  reelle  de  l’origine  du  conflit  his- 
torique  entre  peuples  autochtones  et  non  autochtones  n’a 
jamais  ete  racontee.  » 

Meme  le  populaire  Coeur-de-Tonnerre  n'arrive  pas  a eviter 
le  piege.  « Le  film  raconte  que  chaque  fois  que  vous  reu- 
nissez  une  demi-douzaine  d'autochtones  dans  une  salle,  il 
vous  est  possible  d'avoir  une  prophetie  ou  une  vision, 
regrette  Farmer,  qui  fait  reference  aux  " flash-backs  " du 
pere  autochtone  alcoolique  vus  par  l'agent  autochtone  du 
FBI.  Mais  au  moins,  les  roles  d'autochtones  ont  ete  tenus 
par  des  autochtones  plutot  que  par  Sal  Mineo  ou  Ricardo 
Montalban,  ce  qui  represente  une  amelioration.  » Il  affirme 
que  les  autochtones  doivent  prendre  possession  de  leur 
image  telle  qu'elle  est  presentee  s'ils  veulent  prendre  le  con- 
trole de  leur  vie.  « Aucune  information  plausible  ne  circule 
dans  les  medias  au  sujet  des  autochtones.  Nous  sommes 
bombardes  d'images  qui  ne  refletent  aucunement  notre 
realite.  » 

Lorsque  Farmer  s'est  rendu  compte  du  peu  d'influence  que 
possedent  les  acteurs  sur  les  histoires  racontees  par  le  cine- 
ma, il  a decide  de  devenir  producteur.  Mais  cette  decision 
a entraine  son  lot  de  problemes.  « Telefilm-Canada  et  la 
SRC  ont  des  reviseurs  qui  "blanchissent"  et  uniformisent 
les  scenarios.  Ils  les  "SRC-ise"  »,  accuse-t-il  en  evoquant  les 
difficultes  rencontrees  dans  ses  relations  avec  la  television 
de  Radio-Canada  lorsqu'il  a tente  de  diffuser  quelques  his- 
toires produites  par  des  scenaristes  autochtones.  Farmer 
croit  done  que  la  tache  de  changer  la  perception  du  public 
vis-a-vis  les  autochtones  est  immense.  C'est  pour  cette  rai- 
son que  ses  freres  et  sceurs  se  tournent  souvent  vers  l'hu- 
mour  caustique.  « Quelquefois,  le  seul  moyen  de  survivre 
est  de  rire.  »• 
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ABOLIR  LES  MYTHES  ET  LES  STEREOTYPES 


Soulote 

Sale 

Facile 

Paresseuse 

Tons  les  Canadiens  savent  qne  ces  mots  sont  souvent 
employes  pour  decrire  et  caracteriser  les  femmes 
autochtones.  Beaucoup  se  laissent  dnper par  cette  image 
qu’on  donne  a ces  femmes.  Cette  representation  de  Tin- 
dienne  sale  et  facile  est  apparue  bien  avant  la  pauvrete, 
Tabus  et  Toppression  dont  notre  peuple  est  victime.  Elle 
a fait  son  apparition  puis  sest  installee  en  force  chez  les 
colons,  qui  lui  trouvaient  une  utilite,  Timage  de  Tindi- 
enne  « barbare  » justifiant  la  prise  de  possession  des  ter- 
res  indiennes.  Elle  apaisait  la  conscience  de  ceux  qui 
souhaitaient  assouvir  leurs  instincts  sexuels  sans  en 
subir  les  consequences.  L’indienne  sale  et  paresseuse  etait 
utile  aux  colons  assoijfes.  Elle pardonnait  h ceux  qui  lui 
enlevaient  ses  enfants  et  leur  facilitaient  T assimilation  h 
la  culture  predominate.  Elle  se  rangeait  du  cote  de 
ceux  qui,  vertueusement,  prenaient  part  h la  suppres- 
sion de  la  culture,  de  la  langue  et  de  la  tradition 
autochtones.  [traduction  libre] 

-Kim  Anderson 

A Recognition  of  Being  - Reconstructing  Native 
Womanhood 

Les  mythes  et  les  stereotypes  negatifs  sont  batis  par  la 
societe.  Un  stereotype  negatif  est  un  element  essen- 
tiel  de  la  dynamique  de  l’agression.  Les  actes  degres- 
sion, qu’ils  soient  associes  a la  guerre,  a la  colonisa- 
tion, au  genocide,  a l’apartheid,  au  nettoyage  eth- 
nique,  au  harcelement  sexuel  au  travail,  a la  violence 
envers  les  femmes  et  les  femmes,  etc.,  presentent  tous 
une  meme  dynamique  : l’agresseur  voit  toujours  sa 
victime  comme  une  non-personne,  l’agression  se  jus- 
tifiant done  d’elle-meme.  La  deshumanisation  et  la 
demonetisation  sont  a la  base  de  tout  acte  degres- 
sion. 

Les  occidentaux  ont  une  conception  hierarchique  du 
monde  : Dieu,  l’homme,  la  femme,  les  enfants,  les 
animaux,  la  matiere  inanimee.  Dans  cet  ordre,  Dieu 
et  l’homme  sont  les  personna  grata.  Suivent  en  ordre 
d’importance  les  persona  non  grata.  Les  membres  de 
cette  categorie  inferieure  sont  classes  selon  leur 
couleur,  la  persona  non  grata  la  plus  importante  etant 
la  femme  blanche.  Suivent  fhomme  de  couleur,  la 
femme  de  couleur  et  les  enfants  de  couleur.  Les 
membres  de  chaque  echelon  y sont  classes  aussi  selon 
lage. 

Au  Canada,  contrairement  aux  Etats-Unis,  les  peu- 
ples  autochtones  n’ont  pas  ete  depossedes  de  leurs 
terres  par  la  force  mais  en  negociant  des  traites.  Les 
traites  sont  des  pactes  officiels  conclus  entre  egaux. 
Mais  la  colonisation  n’a  rien  du  concept  d’egalite 
entre  les  peuples,  e’est  un  acte  degression.  Pour  out- 
repasser  les  ententes  des  traites,  les  peuples 
autochtones  devaient  devenir  des  persona  non  grata 
par  les  moyens  habituels  - les  stereotypes  negatifs. 
Les  livres  d’histoire,  les  programmes  scolaires,  les 
medias,  la  recherche,  tous  regorgent  jusqu’a  present 
de  stereotypes  negatifs,  les  droits  acquis  des  premiers 
jours  du  colonialisme  ayant  augmente  et  non  dimin- 
ue  sous  le  regne  du  capitalisme. 

Les  stereotypes  jouent  un  role  important  dans  la  dis- 
crimination raciale  toujours  aussi  presente  de  nos  jours. 
Entre  1500  et  1800  A.-C.,  le  stereotype  caracterisant 
les  indiens  comme  des  sauvages  servait  h justifier  la 
depossession  des  terres  indiennes.  Cette  depossession  et 
les  consequences  qui  en  resulterent  ont  cree  une  relation 


de  puissant  h faible  entre  les  blancs  et  les  peuples 
autochtones.  Pour  alimenter  ce  rapport  de  domination, 
de  nouveaux  stereotypes  visant  les  peuples  autochtones 
ont  fait  leur  apparition  h mesure  que  le  besoin  sefaisait 
sentir.  (Larocque,  1989,  p.74)  [traduction  libre] 

Tres  peu  de  Canadiens  s’interessent  a l’origine,  a la 
nature,  a la  nocivite  ou  a la  « soutenabilite  » des 
stereotypes  negatifs  et  des  obstacles  qu’ils  placent  sur 
le  chemin  de  la  veritable  guerison  des  peuples 
autochtones.  Le  seul  cote  positif  est  que  les 
autochtones  ont  maintenant  la  force  morale  de  les 
demystifier. 

...ilya  definitivement  un  manque  d’interet  vis-h-vis 
des  invectives  proverbiales  qui  fidminent  contre  les  peu- 
ples autochtones  depuis  le  jour  oil  Christophe  Colomb 
et  les  explorateurs,  pionniers  et  immigrants  qui 
suivirent  poserent  le  pied  sur  le  continent  americain. 
Alors  que  nous  evoquons  ces  injures  en  cette  annee  ou  le 
monde  commemore  les  cinq  cents  ans  de  la  decouverte 
de  lAmerique  par  Christophe  Colomb,  il  devient 
encore  plus  evident  que  les  peuples  autochtones  ont 
souffert  terriblement  pour  laisser  place  h Texpansion  et 
au  progres.  Les  autochtones  d’Amerique  ont  ete  depos- 
sedes de  leurs  terres  natales,  tues  sans  merci  ou  places 
dans  des  reserves,  oil  nombreux  continuent  aujourd’hui 
de  mener  une  existence  marginale.  Les  « bons  indiens  » 
ou  « bons  sauvages  »,  tel  que  Ton  appelait  initialement 
les  autochtones,  ont  vite  cede  la  place  aux  « sauvages 
barbares  » qui  representaient  un  obstacle  h Texpansion- 
nisme  sous  la  devise  de  « destinee  manifeste  ».  [traduc- 
tion libre] 

-Wolfgang  Mieder 

The  Only  Good  Indian  is  a Dead  Indian:  History 
and  Meaning  of  a Proverbial  Stereotype. 

Les  mythes  negatifs  et  tout  ce  qu’ils  entrainent  - 
stereotypes,  cliches,  prejudices  et  discrimination  - 
ebranlent  serieusement  ceux  qui  en  sont  faussement 
victimes.  Les  peuples  autochtones  y ont  en  majeure 
partie  laisse  leur  estime  de  soi.  Il  est  difficile  de 
s’ aimer  quand  l’image  qu’on  vous  attribue  et  qu’on 
projette  de  vous  au  reste  du  monde  est  avilissante. 
Les  mythes  concernant  les  peuples  autochtones  sont 
transmis  dans  les  cultures  et  les  pratiques.  Les  pro- 
ductions culturelles  qui  reproduisent  ces  images 
stereotypees  prennent  differentes  formes  : materiel 
educatif,  rapports  de  recherche  et  medias  de  toute 
sorte,  et  autres  documents  textuels. 

Quand  les  Canadiens  ordinaires  parlent  des  peuples 
autochtones,  e’est  souvent  sous  forme  de  stereotypes. 
Dans  la  societe  occidentale  industrialisee  du  XXIe 
siecle,  les  mythes  et  autres  rumeurs  du  genre  contin- 
uent de  circuler.  Ces  histoires  renforcent  souvent  les 
mentalites  stereotypees  voulant  que  les  colons  soient 
moralement  superieurs  aux  autochtones. 

Pour  abolir  un  mythe,  il  faut  y faire  face.  Le  renou- 
vellement  et  la  reconstruction  des  collectivites 
autochtones  est  un  mouvement  qui  touche  pro- 
fondement  tous  les  aspects  de  la  vie  autochtone.  En 
plus  de  rebatir  leur  identite  sur  une  base  plus  solide 
et  plus  claire,  les  autochtones  ont  maintenant  la 
force  morale  de  s’opposer  aux  mythes  et  stereotypes 
et  detruire  l’image  negative  qu’ils  projettent.  Il  reste 
a esperer  que  le  nombre  croissant  de  Canadiens 
informes  grandiront  et  trouveront  aussi  la  force 
morale  d’aider  les  autres  a s’elever  contre  les  stereo- 
types, a les  chasser  et  a accelerer  le  processus  de 
guerison  et  de  reconciliation. 


Alors  qu’en  general  nous  pouvons  comprendre  assez 
clairement  comment  se  fagonnaient  les  mythes  dans  une 
epoque  reculee  ou  comment  ils  se  creent  dans  une  societe 
autre  que  la  notre,  il  nous  est  toujours  difficile  de  recon- 
naitre  ceux  qui  marquent  Tepoque  ou  la  societe  dans 
laquelle  nous  vivons.  Ce  n ’estgu'ere surprenant,  puisque 
le  mythe  a un  pouvoir  non  de  s’ aver er  de  lui-meme 
mais  de  se  presenter  de  lui-meme.  En  ce  sens,  le  pouvoir 
du  mythe  est  en  ejfet  evident  et  le  mythe  pent  etre 
explique  en  detail  seulement  lorsque  son  pouvoir  n ’est 
plus  inconteste  mais  rejete  ou  domine  d’une  certaine 
maniere  par  un  autre  mythe,  un  mythe  plus  general. 

Des  stereotypes  aux  ideaux 

Malgre  la  diversite  des  traditions  au  sein  des 
Premieres  Nations,  les  peuples  autochtones  vivant 
dans  une  population  oil  predominent  les  Canadiens 
d’origine  europeenne  sont  souvent  presentes  pejora- 
tivement  et  associes  a des  stereotypes  faussement 
representatifs  de  leur  histoire.  Bien  que  de  nombreux 
ouvrages  nous  aident  a mieux  comprendre  l’histoire 
des  peuples  autochtones  dans  ce  pays,  ils  continuent 
de  nous  la  presenter  davantage  en  relation  avec  la  vie 
des  non-autochtones  qu’avec  celle  des  autochtones, 
tout  en  faisant  reference  a la  culture  indigene.  Les 
paradigmes  servant  de  fondement  a la  reconstruc- 
tion sociale  et  culturelle  des  collectivites  autochtones 
continuent,  dans  beaucoup  de  cas,  a s’opposer  aux 
perceptions  du  monde  occidental. 

Bien  que  les  collectivites  et  les  nations  autochtones 
se  distinguent  les  unes  des  autres  sur  de  nombreux 
plans,  elles  partagent  neanmoins  un  nombre  encore 
plus  grand  de  valeurs  et  d’ideaux  communs.  Ces 
valeurs  et  ces  ideaux,  tels  que  nous  les  avons  etudies 
dans  les  numeros  precedents  de  Le  premier  pas,  con- 
stituent un  sens  profond  du  lien  sacre  avec  un 
Createur  et  sa  creation  entiere,  une  croyance  dans  le 
role  essentiel  de  l’equilibre  dans  toutes  les  facettes  de 
la  vie,  une  croyance  en  la  valeur  d’une  relation  saine 
et  affectueuse  entre  etres  humains  en  tant  que  fonde- 
ment veritable  de  la  prosperite,  une  croyance  en  l’e- 
galite  inherente  de  tous  les  etres  humains  et  une  con- 
fiance  traditionnelle  en  leur  capacite  de  grandir  en 
vue  d’atteindre  la  maturite  et  la  sagesse,  un  profond 
respect  de  l’heritage  spirituel  que  les  Anciens  trans- 
mettent  a une  collectivite. 

Montrez  du  respect  envers  les  autres  - Chaque  personne 
possede  un  don  particulier.  Partagez  ce  que  vous  avez  - 
Donner  vous  rend  plus  riche.  Sachez  qui  vous  etes  - 
Vous  etes  le  reflet  de  votre  famille.  Acceptez  ce  que  la  vie 
vous  apporte  - Lly  beaucoup  de  choses  que  vous  ne  pou- 
vez  controler.  Soyez  patient  - lly  a certaines  choses  qui 
ne  peuvent  etre  accelerees.  Soyez  prudent  - Ce  que  vous 
faites  vous  sera  rendu.  Prenez  soin  des  autres  - Vous  ne 
pouvez  vivre  sans  eux.  Honorez  vos  aines  - Ils  vous 
apprennent  la  vie.  Demandez  des  conseils  - lly  a beau- 
coup de  choses  que  vous  ne  savez  pas.  Voyez  les  liens  - 
Toutes  les  choses  sont  reliees  entre  elles  . 

En  retour,  ces  valeurs  et  croyances  sont  les  moyens 
qui  peuvent  renforcer  les  systemes  sociaux  sains  et 
durables  - justice,  education,  prise  de  decisions, 
sante,  environnement. 

Le  processus  de  guerison  est  long  et  penible,  mais 
sans  valeurs  ni  ideaux,  ce  processus  n’existerait  pas. 
Ne  laissons  personne  reduire  ces  valeurs  et  ces  ideaux 
a de  simples  mythes.  Et  si  ce  sont  des  mythes,  ils  sont 
tres  bons.* 
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Pourquoi  I’alcoholisme  n’est  pas  une  maladie 

Amnon  J.  Suissa 


nous  pouvons  affirmer  que  la  maladie  n’est  pas  le 

seul  modele  interpretatif  dans  le  champ  des  toxico- 
manies  et  de  I’alcoolisme  en  particulier. 

Pretendre  que  I’alcoolisme  est  une  maladie  devant 
laquelle  la  personne  est  en  perte  de  controle,  c’est 
affirmer  d’avance  I’echec  d’un  individu  h pouvoir  se 
reprendre  en  main  et  considerer  que  la  setde  prescrip- 
tion possible  est  I’abstinence  totale. 

Le  tout  est  plus  grand  que  la  somme  de  ses  parties 

En  Occident,  depuis  le  XVIIe  siecle,  Descartes  aura 
permis  la  division  du  monde  en  deux:  les  sub- 
stances physiques  qui  relevent  du  domaine  de  la 
science,  et  les  substances  dites  mentales  qui 
seraient  plus  la  propriete  de  la  religion. 

C’est  dans  ce  contexte  que  la  conscience  et  la  sub- 
jectivite  en  Occident  sont  vues  comme  des  ele- 
ments incompatibles  avec  la  science,  seul  sera  con- 
sidere  scientifique  ce  qui  est  objectivement 
mesurable.  Cette  rupture  scientifique,  tout 
comme  la  rupture  corps  et  esprit,  continue  encore 
aujourd’hui  en  Occident  a guider  le  discours 
medical  dans  le  triage  de  ce  qui  est  socialement 
acceptable  et  de  ce  qui  Test  moins. 

Dans  cette  optique,  le  champ  de  la  toxicomanie  en 
Amerique  du  Nord  se  retrouve  traverse  principale- 
ment  par  le  discours  dominant  de  la  profession 
medicale.  Celui-ci  continue  de  privilegier  une 
vision  medicale  du  phenomene  des  dependances 
alors  que  les  realites  culturelles,  psychologiques  et 
sociales  de  la  dependance  representent  des  faits 
essentiels  dans  la  comprehension  et  la  saisie  de  ce 
phenomene  complexe. 

A ce  titre,  Bibeau  et  Corin  (1979)  de  meme  que 
Suissa  (1990),  demontrent  que  les  rituels,  les  lois 
et  les  valeurs  de  certains  groupes  culturels  peuvent 
prevenir  ou  encourager  un  bon  ou  un  mauvais 
usage  de  psychotropes.  Sous  cet  angle,  le  taux  d’al- 
coolisme  sera  peu  eleve  dans  le  groupe  ou  le  fait  de 
boire  est  evalue  positivement  par  la  culture  domi- 
nante,  et  plus  eleve  s’il  est  evalue  comme  un  acte 
marginal  ou  asocial  (Room,  1984;  Peele,  1984). 

Medicalisation  des  comportements  deviants 

A la  lumiere  de  ce  bref  survol,  nous  pouvons  dire 
que  la  toxicomanie  constitue  un  phenomene  qui 
s’inscrit  fondamentalement  dans  la  culture. 
Qu’entend-t-on  par  les  termes  de  culture,  de  sante 
mentale?  Comment  expliquer  que  les  effets  physi- 
ologiques  de  telle  ou  telle  substance  varient  selon 
la  culture  et  les  valeurs  attributes  a la  substance? 
Est-ce  que  la  d/pen  dance  a toute  substance  ou 
activite  n’est  pas  en  definitive  liee  au  degre  d’inte- 
gration  sociale  positive  ou  negative  dans  les  rituels 
et  les  codes  sociaux  des  groupes  en  question? 
Comment  expliquer  la  medicalisation  grandis- 
sante  des  comportements  consideres  comme 
deviants? 


Pour  tenter  de  repondre  a ces  questions,  nous  pro- 
posons  d’illustrer,  a partir  d’exemples  concrets,  les 
relations  particulieres  de  certains  groupes  culturels 
avec  diverses  substances.  Ces  exemples  pourront 
temoigner  de  l’importance  de  la  culture  dans  le 
maintien  de  l’equilibre  mental  et  dans  la  creation 
de  bonnes  ou  de  mauvaises  relations  avec  les  sub- 
stances. A ce  titre,  nous  examinerons  les  dimen- 
sions culturelles  de  l’usage  ( ) chez  les 

autochtones  au  Canada.  Enfin,  nous  concluerons 
avec  un  questionnement  critique  du  discours 
dominant  en  Amerique  du  Nord,  soit  le 
phenomene  de  la  medicalisation  de  plus  en  plus 
poussee  des  comportements  de  dependance. 

Esquisse  de  definition:  culture  et  sante  mentale 

Dans  son  sens  anthropologique,  le  terme  culture 
designe  «l’ensemble  des  us  et  des  coutumes,  les 
valeurs  et  les  normes  qui,  ensemble,  constituent  et 
fondent  les  relations  sociales  entre  les  individus  et 
les  groupes»  (Szabo,  1984,  p.  7).  Dans  toute 
societe,  la  culture  s’acquiert  principalement  par  la 
socialisation  et  l’apprentissage  (enculturation). 
Chaque  societe,  composee  d’individus  et  de 
groupes  diversement  stratifies  et  organises,  partage 
un  ensemble  de  normes  et  de  valeurs  qui  leur  per- 
mettent  d’entretenir  des  relations  significatives, 
directes  ou  symboliques. 

Quant  a la  sante  mentale,  plusieurs  definitions 
coexistent  et  ce,  dependant  des  problemes  sociaux 
en  question,  de  leur  impact  sur  l’ordre  social,  des 
rapports  de  pouvoir  entre  les  groupes  ayant  des 
interets  divergents,  des  strategies  de  resistance 
entreprises  lors  des  conflits,  etc.  Afin  d’eviter  une 
definition  reductrice  de  la  sante  mentale,  nous 
nous  refererons  au  rapport  de  Sante  Quebec  de 
1987  qui  privilegie  une  definition  plus  vivante  et 
dynamique:  «un  ensemble  d’interactions  entre  les 
facteurs  psychologiques,  biologiques  et  sociaux» 
(Perreault,  1987). 

Par  facteurs  psychologiques,  il  faut  entendre  les 
aspects  affectifs,  cognitifs  et  relationnels.  Quant 
aux  dimensions  biologiques,  elles  designent  les 
composantes  physiologiques,  hereditaires  ou  gene- 
tiques  alors  que  les  aspects  sociaux  font  appel  a 
l’equilibre  relationnel  de  l’individu  avec  l’espace 
social  global. 

D’un  point  de  vue  sociologique,  la  sante  mentale 
s’inscrit  dans  une  perspective  universelle  de  la 
deviance  et  de  son  controle  et  ce,  selon  la  culture 
et  les  valeurs  en  place  dans  une  societe  donnee 
(Becker,  1963;  Conrad,  1980).  En  d’autres  ter- 
mes, il  faut  comprendre  la  sante  mentale  dans  un 
cadre  plus  large  de  la  normalite  versus  ce  qui  est 
considere  comme  anormal  ou  deviant. 

Le  poids  des  rituels 

En  etablissant  un  cadre  ordonne  autour  de  l’usage, 
les  pratiques  rituelles  semblent  proteger  les  indi- 
vidus et  les  groupes  des  effets  negatifs  des  sub- 
stances. Dans  la  mesure  ou  ces  pratiques  influent 


directement  sur  la  substance  et  ses  effets,  elles 
modelent  egalement  le  comportement  psy- 
chologique  et  social  des  individus. 

A titre  d’exemple,  les  rituels  de  guerison  par  le 
biais  de  prise  de  substance  avec  des  personnes 
souffrantes,  et  sous  la  supervision  des  «sages  de  la 
communaute»,  semblent  avoir  des  effets  bene- 
fiques  dans  le  traitement  de  certains  malaises  ou 
maladies.  Bien  que  le  rituel  dans  ces  groupes  cul- 
turels soit  explique  par  le  respect  de  Dieu  ou  la  sol- 
idarite  communautaire,  et  qu’en  Amerique  du 
Nord  il  est  compris  comme  «une  bonne  forme 
sociale  de  l’usage»,  dans  les  deux  cas,  le  principe 
fonctionne  en  protegeant  les  utilisateurs  du  poten- 
tiel  negatif  des  substances. 

Une  maladie  autochtone  epidemique  et  incon- 
trolable? 

Au  plan  epidemiologique,  50  a 60%  de  tous  les 
problemes  notes  dans  les  populations  autochtones 
sont  associes  a l’alcoolisme.  Alors  que  les 
autochtones  ne  representent  que  pres  de  3%  de  la 
population  canadienne,  leur  taux  d’admission 
dans  les  centres  de  traitement  est  treize  fois  plus 
eleve  que  le  taux  national  (Scott,  1994,  p.  214). 

Que  deduire  de  ces  chiffres  alarmants?  Sont-ils  le 
produit  d’une  «maladie»  epidemique  et  incon- 
trolable,  l’alcoolisme,  ou  est-ce  plutot  le  reflet 
d’une  certaine  oppression  d’une  minorite  cul- 
turelle?  Est-ce  que  les  plus  grandes  predispositions 
de  ces  populations  a la  toxicomanie  en  general  et  a 
l’alcoolisme  en  particulier,  ne  sont  pas  en  fait  le 
resultat  de  l’acculturation  et  du  deracinement 
social?  Est-ce  un  probleme  d’identite  individuelle 
ou  culturelle?  Face  a ces  questions,  quelques  vari- 
ables peuvent  nous  aider  a mieux  comprendre  la 
dynamique  relationnelle  de  ces  groupes  culturels 
avec  la  substance  alcool.  Parmi  celles-ci,  nous 
examinerons  les  differences  de  l’incidence 
alcoolique  selon  les  regions  et  les  raisons  socio-cul- 
turelles  dans  le  developpement  des  modeles 
d’usage  ou  d’abus. 

Alors  que  les  tenants  du  discours  de  la  maladie 
tentent  d’expliquer  que  les  autochtones  seraient 
plus  enclins  a l’alcoolisme  a cause  de  l’ace- 
taldehyde,  a savoir  une  predisposition  due  a un 
probleme  de  rougeur  de  la  peau  et  de  metabolisa- 
tion  de  la  substance,  nous  remarquons  que  l’envi- 
ronnement  social  et  culturel  peut  constituer  une 
explication  plus  fiable  dans  le  developpement  de 
modes  abusifs  de  consommation.  Un  des  meilleurs 
exemples  pouvant  illustrer  ce  paradoxe  est  celui 
des  Americains  d’origine  japonaise  et  chinoise. 
Alors  que  ces  groupes  montrent  une  reaction  de 
rougeur  de  la  peau  apres  une  absorption  d’alcool 
comparable  a celle  observee  chez  les  autochtones, 
ils  constituent  les  groupes  sociaux  qui  ont  le  moins 
d’incidence  d’alcoolisme  aux  Etats-Unis. 

Il  en  est  de  meme  au  Canada  ou  les  autochtones 
qui  resident  dans  les  regions  de  l’Est  ne  connais- 
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sent  pas  des  problemes  de  toxicomanie  aussi  graves 
que  ceux  des  autres  regions  (Scott,  1985,  p.  226). 
Selon  Sante  et  Bien-etre  social  Canada  (1988),  les 
realites  urbaines  des  autochtones  versus  celles  des 
reserves  constituent  egalement  des  variances 
demographiques  importantes  dans  l’explication 
du  phenomene  de  l’alcoolisme. 

Ainsi,  dans  les  reserves  geographiquement  plus 
isolees,  l’ennui  et  l’inadaptation  sociale  a l’envi- 
ronnement  chez  les  jeunes  peuvent  representer  des 
variables  explicatives  importantes  dans  le  recours  a 
l’alcool  ou  a d’autres  formes  d’intoxication 
(Oetting,  Beauvais  et  Edwards,  1988;  Oetting  et 
al‘,  1989).  Le  cas  de  six  jeunes  autochtones  qui  ont 
tente  de  se  suicider  en  surconsommant  des 
solvants  dans  une  reserve  du  grand  Nord  en  1995, 
temoigne  de  cette  realite  qui  a alerte  les  instances 
politiques  du  pays  face  a ce  type  de  problemes. 

Une  autre  etude  de  Sante  et  Bien-etre  social 
Canada  a evalue  la  prevalence  d’abus  en  toxico- 
manie chez  les  autochtones  selon  les  provinces 
dans  les  annees  80.  A partir  des  donnees  concer- 
nant  les  provinces  de  l’Atlantique,  le  Quebec,  la 
Saskatchewan  et  les  territoires  du  Nord-Ouest,  la 
consultation  a demontre  que  les  differences 
regionales  s’expliquaient  plus  par  des  facteurs  cul- 
turels,  sociaux  et  economiques  que  par  une  preva- 
lence de  la  maladie  de  l’alcoolisme. 

L’impact  de  la  deculturation 

Dans  cette  optique,  les  plus  hauts  niveaux  de  pre- 
valence d’alcoolisme  et  du  suicide  chez  les 
autochtones  peuvent  etre  largement  lies  a une  cer- 
taine  perte  de  l’heritage  culturel  et  aux  conditions 
economiques  difficiles  (McIntosh,  1984).  La 
deculturation,  la  question  de  l’identite  sociale 
d’appartenance  et  la  reduction  du  role  de  la  tradi- 
tion se  retrouvent  generalement  combines  a un 
haut  taux  de  chomage,  a une  isolation  sociale  et 
aux  prejudices  qui  y sont  rattaches. 

Au  plan  familial,  I’ al  coo  I is  me  chez  les  autochtones 
adultes  est  souvent  associe  a la  brisure  des  struc- 
tures familiales  et  des  reseaux  de  solidarite 
(Oetting,  Beauvais  et  Edward,  1988;  Oetting  et  al, 
1989).  Meme  si  les  families  elargies  jouent  un  cer- 
tain role  dans  la  prise  en  charge  des  enfants  neg- 
liges ou  victimes  de  problemes  familiaux,  il  n’en 
demeure  pas  moins  que  le  reseau  primaire  de  la 
famille  immediate  est  souvent  deteriore,  les 
families  elargies  ne  reussissant  pas  a compenser 
pour  les  soins  globaux  a donner.  Dans  ce  contexte, 
la  structure  familiale  se  retrouve  affaiblie  en  limi- 
tant  ses  habiletes  dans  l’application  de  sanctions 
qui  pourraient  decourager  le  developpement  des 
abus  chez  les  plus  jeunes. 

Selon  Peele  (1982,  p.  36),  Fun  des  aspects  cles  de 
l’experience  de  l’abus  d’alcool  est  qu’elle  donne 
Fillusion  du  pouvoir,  Fimpression  de  pouvoir 
diriger  les  autres.  Chez  les  autochtones,  Fexclusion 
physique  des  spheres  economiques,  politiques  et 
sociales  peut  mieux  nous  expliquer  le  recours  a 
Falcool  comme  une  strategic  visant  a retrouver  une 
sensation  de  puissance  et  de  pouvoir.  Face  a cette 
alienation  sociale  intense  — pauvrete,  chomage, 
sentiments  de  desespoir,  exclusion  — il  n’est  pas 
etonnant  de  voir  autant  de  personnes  souffrantes 


utiliser  Falcool  comme  une  potion  liberatrice  des 
angoisses  de  leur  existence. 

En  Amerique  du  Nord,  le  controle  social  medical 
des  comportements  lies  aux  dependances  con- 
stitue  la  trajectoire  la  plus  privilegiee.  Autant  au 
plan  social  qu’au  plan  economique,  le  discours  de 
la  maladie  remplace  de  plus  en  plus  les  alternatives 
fournies  generalement  par  le  reseau  social  pri- 
maire, soit  les  parents,  la  famille  elargie,  les  amis, 
etc. 

Au  plan  sociologique,  des  recherches  demontrent 
que  dans  les  traitements  de  Falcoolisme  en  con- 
texte prive,  la  race,  le  sexe  ou  le  statut  socio- 
economique  influencent  directement  le  type  de 
traitement  que  les  personnes  alcooliques  reqoivent 
(Hansen  et  Emrick,  1981,  p.  165).  Selon  ces 
auteurs,  il  existerait  une  certaine  distorsion  des 
diagnostics  selon  que  les  personnes  aient  ou  non 
les  moyens  financiers  de  suivre  un  traitement. 

Determinisme  et  irreversibilite 

Ceci  etant,  plusieurs  questions  restent  en  suspens. 
Jusqu’a  quel  point  le  discours  de  la  maladie  en  tox- 
icomanie ne  contribue  pas  a une  anesthesie  du 
changement  social  etant  donne  le  determinisme 
permanent  et  l’irreversibilite  qui  y sont  associes? 

Comment  parler  de  rehabilitation  et  d’integration, 
dans  le  sens  du  changement  social,  quand  60%  des 
conseillers  sont  des  ex-alcooliques  toxicomanes 
qui  adherent  au  modele  de  la  maladie  (Hansen  et 
Emrick,  1985,  p.  165)?  Comment  eviter  une  plus 
grande  prevalence  des  problemes  de  consomma- 
tion  chez  les  personnes  a faible  statut  social  et 
economique  — femmes  seules,  au  chomage, 
divorcees  ou  jeunes  depourvus  de  liens  sociaux 
(Lex,  1985,  p.  97;  Ferrence,  1980)? 

Alternatives  au  modele  dominant 

Meme  si  le  discours  de  la  maladie  reste  dominant 
en  Amerique  du  Nord,  certaines  pratiques  spir- 
ituelles  et  propres  a la  culture  autochtone  (healing 
circles,  medecine  wheel)  constituent  des  alterna- 
tives au  modele  predominant  de  la  maladie.  Le  cas 
d’ Alkali  Lake  en  Colombie-Britannique  oil  la  pop- 
ulation etait  presque  entierement  alcoolique  reste 
le  meilleur  exemple  de  la  refutation  du  modele  de 
la  maladie  (Alkali  Lake,  1987).  En  eliminant  la 
vente  illegale  d’alcool,  en  creant  un  systeme  de 
pieces  justificatives  qui  permet  d’obtenir  des 
prestations  d’aide  sociale,  en  attribuant  un  emploi 
en  guise  de  recompense  aux  personnes  qui  ont  ter- 
ming une  cure  de  desintoxication,  cette  commu- 
naute  a atteint  un  taux  de  sobriete  de  l’ordre  de 

95%. 

N’est-ce  pas  la  le  temoignage  concret  que  la  prise 
de  conscience  politique  de  sa  propre  culture,  com- 
binee  a une  action  communautaire  concertee,  peut 
transformer  le  courant  des  choses  et  des  croyances? 
N’est-ce  pas  la,  la  preuve  que  quand  les  individus 
s’engagent  dans  un  acte  de  solidarite  communau- 
taire et  sociale,  la  sobriete  est  possible  sans  pour 
cela  se  considerer  malades? 

En  conclusion,  nous  pouvons  affirmer  que  la  mal- 
adie n’est  pas  le  seul  modele  interpretatif  dans  le 


champ  des  toxicomanies  et  de  Falcoolisme  en  par- 
ticular. Au  contraire,  il  s’agit  d’inscrire  ce 
phenomene  dans  une  perspective  d’une  construc- 
tion sociale,  economique,  politique,  historique  et 
culturelle  dans  la  mesure  ou  certains  groupes  reus- 
sissent  a mieux  s’integrer  tandis  que  d’autres  vivent 
plus  de  difficultes  dans  leurs  relations  a l’environ- 
nement.  Au  coeur  de  ces  differences,  reside  la  real- 
ite incontournable  de  l’exercice  du  pouvoir,  le  rap- 
port majorite/minorite,  l’inclusion  ou  Fexclusion 
de  ces  groupes  dans  l’espace  social  elargi. 

Meme  s’il  n’y  a pas  de  theorie  anthropologique 
unique  sur  Falcoolisme,  plusieurs  modeles  sont 
derives  des  resultats  de  recherches  empiriques 
(Heath,  1988).  Les  etudes  de  Castelain  (1988)  sur 
les  manieres  de  boire  au  Havre,  de  Young  et 
Faulkner  (1993)  sur  les  differentes  conceptions  de 
Falcoolisme  chez  les  Coreens  et  les  Americains,  de 
Funken  (1986)  sur  l’influence  des  croyances 
religieuses  au  Senegal,  de  Gratton  (1983)  sur  les 
modes  d’ usage  du  cannabis  en  Jamaique  selon  le 
statut  social  et  economique,  de  Cardinal  et  Lacasse 
(1984)  sur  le  boire  modere  du  vin  chez  les  Italiens, 
de  Cohen  (1988)  sur  l’usage  modere  de  la  cocaine 
en  Hollande,  etc.,  sont  autant  d’exemples  qui 
illustrent  le  fait  que  les  valeurs  culturelles  sont  au 
centre  du  developpement  de  bonnes  ou  de  mau- 
vaises  relations  aux  substances. 
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Conseil  de  la  Nation  Atikamekw  inc. 


Miromatisiwinik 

Le  but  ultime  de  notre  projet  s’inscrit  dans  une 
demarche  de  promotion  du  mieux-etre.  Celui-ci 
comprend  trois  objectifs  : amener  une  prise  de 
conscience  individuelle  et  collective  de  ce  qu’a 
represente  la  frequentation  des  pensionnats,  en 
insistant  sur  ses  impacts  affectifs,  physiques,  men- 
taux  et  spirituels.  Un  tel  processus  de  conscienti- 
sation  soulevera  de  nombreux  besoins  dans  nos 
communautes.  Le  second  objectif  du  programme 
tentera  d’y  repondre  en  prevoyant  parfaire  les  con- 
naissances  et  les  connaissances  des  intervenants. 
Nous  offrirons  une  formation  specifique  a ces 
derniers.  Le  perfectionnement  de  nos  ressources 
favorisera  l’atteinte  du  troisieme  objectif  a savoir  le 
processus  de  guerison  des  victimes. 

Strategies 

Notre  projet  a identifie  differentes  strategies  qui 
nous  aideront  a rencontrer  nos  objectifs.  la 
demarche  de  conscientisation  s’est  effectuee  par 
l’entremise  de  medias  capables  de  rejoindre  un 
grand  nombre  de  gens  (radio  et  television  com- 
munautaires,  mini  colloques  etc...).  Le  choix  des 
programmes  de  formation  s’adressant  aux  inter- 
venants est  fait  en  fonction  des  victimes  (deuil,  sit- 
uations de  crise)  et  en  terme  d’intervention  (rela- 
tion d’aide,  processus  de  groupe).  Les  activites 
therapeutiques  sont  sous  forme  de  psychotherapie 
individuelle,  de  groupe  et  de  therapie  en  centre.  Le 
processus  de  consultation  communautaire  precis- 
era  les  objectifs  des  activites  de  psychotherapie 
(traitement  des  abus  sexuels  et  physiques,  vio- 
lence, carence  affective  etc...).  Nous  mettons  a 
contribution  des  ressources  professionnelles  pour 
pallier  aux  besoins  que  les  ressources  ne  peuvent 
combler. 

Les  services  de  traitement  sont  offerts  prioritaire- 
ment  aux  ex-pensionnaires  et  en  particulier  ceux 
ayant  subi  des  abus  sexuels  ou  physiques.  Toutes 
les  generations  eprouvent  cependant  le  besoin  de 
connaitre  les  faits  marquants  de  leur  histoire  afin 
de  mieux  comprendre  leur  souffrance  et  celle 
vecue  par  leur  communaute. 

Nous  avons  done  entrepris  un  processus  de 
recherche  pour  documenter  l’avenement  des  pen- 
sionnats dans  nos  communautes,  et  avons  fait  un 
recensement  de  tous  ceux  et  celles  qui  les  ont 
frequente.  C’est  ce  document  que  nous  partageons 
ici  dans  Le  premier  pas.  Mais  tout  d’abord,  nous 
voudrions  nous  presenter  notre  nation. 

La  nation  Atikamekw 

“Atikamekw”  signifie  “poisson  blanc”,  nom  qui  a 
ete  repris  dans  les  annees  70. 

Notre  langue  fait  partie  de  la  famille  linguistique 
algonquienne  et  98%  d’entre  nous  parlons  notre 
propre  langue.  Nous  utilisons  le  fran^ais  pour 
communiquer  avec  l’exterieur. 

Notre  annee  est  divisee  en  six  saisons  et  non  qua- 
tre.  Les  saisons  sont  appelees  : Sikon,  Miroskamin, 
Nipin,  Takwakin,  Pitci  Pipon  et  Pipon  (respec- 
tivement:  pre-printemps,  printemps,  ete, 

automne,  pre-hiver,  hiver). 


Notre  peuple  a une  histoire  difficile. 
Essentiellement  pacifique,  notre  peuple  a presque 
totalement  disparu  au  corns  de  la  seconde  moitie 
du  17e  siecle,  a la  suite  d’epidemies  et  des  attaques 
incessantes  des  Iroquois  alors  en  pleine  «guerre  des 
fourrures».  Les  quelques  survivants  sont  chasses 
par  les  Iroquois.  Notre  population  fut  reduite  a 
quelques  families  qui  se  refugierent,  croit-on,  chez 
les  Cris  et  les  Montagnais.  Avant  la  fin  du  siecle, 
ces  survivants  s’integrerent  a un  groupe  du  lac 
Superieur  venu  s’installer  en  Haute-Mauricie.  Les 
O’pimittish  Ininiwac,  que  Ton  appela  «Tetes-de- 
Boules»  probablement  a cause  de  leur  coiffure, 
sont  les  ancetres  des  Atikamekws  actuels  qui  furent 
d’ailleurs  appeles  «Tetes-de-Boule»  jusqu’en  1972. 

Vers  1650,  la  population  des  Atikamekw  se  chiffre 
entre  500  et  600.  Notre  territoire  est  sillonne  par 
de  nombreuses  voies  navigables  situees  au  carrefour 
des  communautes  cries,  algonquines  et  montag- 
naises.  Cette  situation  favorise  le  troc.  Nous  com- 
pletons  notre  regime  alimentaire  a base  de  gibier  et 
de  poisson  par  des  produits  agricoles  comme  le 
mais.  Au  printemps,  nous  faisons  bouillir  la  seve 
extraite  des  erables  pour  en  faire  du  sucre  et  du 
shop,  d’oii  l’origine  du  shop  d’erable  quebecois. 

A partir  de  1774,  la  Compagnie  de  la  Baie- 
d’Hudson  ouvre  des  postes  de  traite  dans  la 
region.  Avec  l’intensification  des  relations  com- 
merciales,  les  valeurs  des  non-autochtones  se  sub- 
stituent aux  traditions. 

En  1831,  les  compagnies  forestieres  s’installent 
dans  la  region  et  introduisent  le  travail  salarie.  Les 
Tetes  de  boule  constituent  une  main-d’oeuvre  qui 
connait  bien  la  foret.  Notre  population  se  denom- 
bre  aujourd’hui  a 4 779,  repartie  dans  les  villages 
de  Manawan,  de  Wemotaci  et  d’Opitciwan; 
quelques  autres  vivent  a La  Tuque,  en  Mauricie  et 
au  Lac  St-Jean. 

De  1900  a 1920,  un  second  choc  ebranla  la  societe 
Atikamekw  et  ses  ondes  se  repercutent  encore 
aujourd’hui.  L’industrialisation  amena  l’exploitation 
rapide  du  territoire  et,  en  1909,  un  premier  moulin 
a bois  est  ouvert  a La  Tuque.  En  1912,  le  train  arrive 
jusqu’a  Weymontachie  avant  de  prendre  le  chemin 
de  l’Abitibi.  Au  cours  des  ans,  des  milliers  de  kilo- 
metres carres  de  territoire  seront  concedes  aux  com- 
pagnies d’exploitation  forestiere.  De  plus,  le  train 
amene  un  grand  nombre  de  travailleurs,  de  chas- 
seurs et  de  pecheurs  en  Mauricie,  durant  cette  peri- 
ode.  Par  ailleurs,  les  Atikamekws  devront  se  deplac- 
er plusieurs  fois,  entre  1950  et  1972,  a cause  de  la 
construction  de  barrages  et  la  creation  de  reservoirs 
qui  inondent  leurs  emplacements. 

Le  XXe  siecle  s’ouvre  sur  une  nouvelle  ere;  celle 
des  amenagements  hydroelectriques.  La  commu- 
naute d’Opitciwan  a due  etre  reinstallee  a deux 
reprises  en  raison  des  inondations  resultant  de  la 
creation  du  reservoir  Gouin  en  1918.  Toutes  ces 
activites  ont  un  impact  negatif  sur  la  faune  et  la 
flore.  La  drave  et  le  bois  inonde  par  le  reservoir 
Gouin  ont  entraine  la  contamination  de  la  faune 
et  de  la  flore  et  le  maintien  du  mode  de  vie  tradi- 
tionnel  n’est  plus  guere  possible. 

En  mai  1993,  le  conseil  de  la  Nation  Atikamekw 


(CNA)  a signe  une  entente  avec  les  gouverne- 
ments  provincial  et  federal  sur  la  refection  des 
routes  forestieres  donnant  acces  aux  trois  commu- 
nautes; ces  routes  d’ acces  deviendront  praticables 
durant  toute  l’annee  tout  en  permettant  aux 
Atikamekw  de  contribuer  activement  au 
developpement  economique  de  la  region. 

Education,  sante  et  services  sociaux 

Nous  assurons  nous-memes,  grace  a Atikamekw 
Sipi,  la  gestion  des  programmes  d’education,  de 
sante  et  de  services  sociaux.  Nous  consacrons  des 
efforts  considerables  afin,  d’une  part,  de  redecou- 
vrir  les  fondements  culturels  ancestraux,  symboles 
de  l’identite  atikamekw  et,  d’autre  part,  d’assurer 
le  developpement  economique  de  la  nation. 

Nous  possedons  notre  propre  organisation  poli- 
tique, le  Conseil  de  la  nation  Atikamekw.  Cet 
organisme  negocie  leur  revendication  territoriale 
avec  les  gouvernements  du  Quebec  et  du  Canada. 
Le  gouvernement  du  Quebec  lnous  a depose  une 
offre  globale  en  decembre  1994.  Les  Atikamekws 
s’etaient  associes  a la  nation  montagnaise  pour 
fonder  le  Conseil  des  Atikamekw  et  des 
Montagnais  (CAM),  en  1975.  Le  CAM  a defendu 
les  droits  de  nos  deux  nations  jusqu’a  sa  dissolu- 
tion, en  decembre  1994. 

Les  trois  communautes  atikamekws  sont  accessi- 
bles  par  des  routes  forestieres  qui,  jusqu’en  1994, 
etaient  impraticables  durant  une  bonne  partie  de 
l’annee.  Une  entente  signee  en  1993  avec  les  gou- 
vernements du  Quebec  et  du  Canada  a permis 
d’entreprendre  la  refection  de  ces  routes.  Nous 
avons  partage  avec  le  gouvernement  du  Quebec  la 
maitrise  d’oeuvre  des  travaux  qui  sont  maintenant 
termines. 

Nous  pronons  le  developpement  durable  par  la 
gestion  integree  des  ressources  avec  tous  les  util- 
isateurs  de  la  foret.  Passant  de  la  theorie  a la  pra- 
tique, nous  avons  mis  sur  pied  Atikamekw  Aski, 
le  service  forestier  de  la  nation.  Celui-ci,  en  plus  de 
proceder  a d’importantes  activites  de  reboisement 
et  de  sylviculture,  assure  la  formation  des  tra- 
vailleurs atikamekws  qu’il  emploie.  D’autre  part, 
Mamo  Ateskewin  est  une  association  qui  regroupe 
les  utilisateurs  du  territoire  : chasseurs,  pecheurs, 
piegeurs  et  cueilleurs. 

L’avenement  des  Pensionnats  et  Residence 
Indiennes 

de  congregations  religieuses 

chez  la  Nation  Atikamekw  de  1955  a 1973-74* 

“Hier  nous  avions  les  Terres,  ils  avaient  le  Livre 
(Bible). 

Aujourd’hui  nous  avons  le  Livre,  ils  ont  les 

qn  >5 

lerres. 

Nos  problemes  sociaux  decoulent  principalement 
des  pensionnats.  Meme  ceux  qui  ne  sont  pas  alles 
au  pensionnat  ont  ete  touches  d’une  maniere  ou 
d’une  autre. 

Marcel  Boivin 

*Annee  de  fermeture  plus  ou  moins  officielle  des 
pensionnats  et  residences  administres  par  des  con- 
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gregations  religieuses  au  Canada.. 

“Nous  voulons  etre  traites  avec  respect...” 

“...Dans  les  petites  reserves,  nous  flottons  dans  la 
grisaille  de  l’irrealite,  honteux  de  notre  culture  que 
vous  avez  ridiculisee,  incertains  de  notre  identite 
passee...  incertains  du  present  qui  nous  echappe  et 
de  l’avenir  qui  est  sans  grand  espoir..  Voila  ou  nous 
en  sommes  aujourd’hui.” 

...”Qu’avons-nous  trouve  dans  le  nouvel  environ- 
nement  que  vous  avez  cree  autour  de  nous?  Des 
complicites.  Du  ridicule  et  de  la  fraude.”... 
’’Imaginez  un  peu  le  sentiment  qui  peut  nous  ani- 
mer  lorsqu’on  se  croit  inutile  a la  societe  et  a ceux 
qui  nous  entourent.  Savoir  que  les  gens  viennent 
nous  aider  sans  rien  demander  en  retour,  croyant 
que  nous  n’avons  rien  a leur  offrir.  Humiliation 
profonde  a la  verite.  Revoke  sourde. 

“Savez-vous  ce  que  c’est  que  de  voir  sa  race  amoin- 
drie  et  devenir  un  fardeau  pour  le  pays?  Peut-etre 
n’avions-nous  pas  les  qualites  requises  pour 
apporter  une  contribution  valable,  mais  personne 
ne  voulait  nous  laisser  le  temps  de  rattraper  notre 
retard.  Nous  avons  tout  simplement  ete  mis  au 
rancart,  a cause  de  notre  ignorance  et  de  notre 
lenteur  d’esprit.” 

...’’Maintenant,  vous  me  tendez  la  main,  vous 
m’invitez  a vous  rejoindre..vous  me  dites:  viens 
pour  t’integrer  a nous..  Comment  puis-je  me 
decider?  Je  suis  nu  et  plein  de  honte.  Puis-je  m’a- 
vancer  avec  dignite?  Je  n’ai  aucun  present  a offrir. 
Avez-vous  quelque  estime  pour  ma  culture? 
Malgre  sa  pauvrete,  moi,  je  la  cheris,  alors  que 
vous  la  meprisez.” 

...’’Vous  parlez  fortement  d’integration  scolaire, 
mais  cela  existe-t-il?  Et  peut-on  parler  d’integra- 
tion scolaire,  alors  que  l’integration  sociale  n’est 
pas  encore  realisee,  ni  celle  des  cceurs  et  des  esprits? 
Vous  n’obtiendrez,  a vrai  dire,  qu’un  rapproche- 
ment physique  et  les  murs  persisteront,  aussi  hauts 
que  les  chaines  de  montagnes.  Croyez-m’en. 

L’avenement  des  Pensionnats  et  Residences 
Indiennes. 

“Par  la  pensee,  transportons-nous  au  terrain  de 
jeux  d’une  ecole  secondaire  integree..  Considerons 
l’uniformite  monotone  et  la  laideur  noire  de  la  sur- 
face... observons  les  eleves,  au  moment  de  la 
recreation  : ils  sortent  en  trombe  et  se  groupent,  les 
Autochtones  la,  pres  d’une  cloture..  11  semble  que 
la  surface  noire  n’est  plus  uniforme.,  qu’entre  les 
deux  groupes  ont  surgi  des  montagnes,  des  vallees 
et  des  precipices  infranchissables.  Un  moment 
plus  tard,  la  cloche  se  fait  entendre  et  nos  eleves 
integres  se  dirigent  a l’interieur. . . Dans  une  salle 
de  classe,  l’espace  manque  pour  les  precipices. 
Seuls  les  petits  fosses...  et  comme  on  prend  garde 
de  les  dissimuler.  Couverture  noire,  froide,  uni- 
forme et  repoussante  dans  sa  monotonie. 

“Je  devine  que  vous  devez  bien  penser:  mais  alors 
dites-nous  ce  que  vous  desirez  en  fin  de  compte? 
Avant  tout,  nous  voulons  etre  traites  avec  respect  et 
sentir  que  nous  somme  un  peuple  digne.  Nous 
voulons  avoir  des  chances  egales  de  reussir  dans  la 
vie,  mais  nous  ne  pouvons  pas  y parvenir  selon  vos 
propres  baremes,  nous  ne  pouvons  pas  acceder  a 
vos  normes  depreciation.  Nous  avons  besoin 
d’aide  speciale  en  education,  d’aide  speciale  pour 


les  premieres  annees  de  la  formation,  de  cours  spe- 
ciaux  en  anglais  (fran^ais),  d’orienteurs.  Et  nous 
voudrions  que  nos  diplomes  jouissent  d’une 
chance  egale  d’emploi,  sinon  l’etudiant  perd 
courage  et  se  demande  a quoi  bon  faire  un  effort. 

“N’oubliez  pas  non  plus  que  nous  sommes  un 
peuple  dont  les  droits  sont  garantis  par  des 
promesses  et  des  traites.  Nous  ne  mendions  pas 
ces  droits,  nous  ne  vous  remercions  pas  des  faveurs 
que  nous  avons  payees  depuis  longtemps  (et  Dieu 
sait  si  nous  avons  verse  un  tribut  exorbitant!)  que 
nous  avons  achetees  avec  notre  culture,  notre  dig- 
nite et  notre  amour-propre.  Nous  avons  paye, 
paye,  paye  jusqu’au  point  oil  notre  race  est  dev- 
enue  meurtrie,  pauvre  et  asservie.”(l) 

Les  pensionnats  et  residences  indiennes  admin- 
istrees  et  gerees  par  des  congregations  religieuses 
ont  ete  frequentes  par  les  jeunes  Atikamekw  de: 

Opitciwon  est  partir  de  1955 
Wemotaci  est  partir  de  1955 
Manawan  est  partir  de  1960 

Le  pensionnat  indien  Saint-Marc-de-Figuery 
d’Amos  a ouvert  ses  portes  en  1955,  les  jeunes 
d’Opitciwon  et  de  Wemotaci  ont  ete  les  premiers  a 
le  frequenter.  Ces  jeunes,  dont  l’age  variait  de  7 ans 
a 16  ans  (age  limite  legal  pour  la  frequentation 
d’etablissement  scolaire  selon  les  politiques  du 
gouvernement  federal  et  ses  ministeres  (Affaires 
indiennes,  Immigration  et  Citoyennete  entre 
autres)),  s’absentaient  de  leur  milieu  familial  pen- 
dant une  periode  de  10  mois  sur  12  mois  par 
annee. 

Les  jeunes  de  Manawan  ont  commence  a 
frequenter  le  pensionnat  d’Amos  a partir  de  sep- 
tembre  1960  (jusqu’en  juin  1962).  Au  total  18 
filles  et  gar^ons  sont  partis  de  leur  foyer,  l’age  de 
ces  jeunes  variait  de  1 1 a 15  ans  environ. 

Le  pensionnat  de  Pointe-Bleue  (Mashteuiatsh)  a 
ouvert  en  septembre  1960,  (devenue  residence 
indienne  a partir  de  1967)  les  jeunes  de  Wemotaci 
en  plus  de  ceux  et  celles  qui  etaient  a Amos  depuis 
1955  rejoignent  les  eleves  d’autres  communautes 
algonquines,  cris  et  montagnaises. 

A partir  de  septembre  1962,  les  eleves  de 
Manawan  (ceux  et  cedes  qui  ont  frequente  le  pen- 
sionnat d’Amos  de  1960  a Juin  1962)  rejoignent 
les  autres  Atikamekw  a Pointe-Bleue. 

Vers  les  annees  1963-64,  les  pensionnats  et  resi- 
dences indiennes  accueillent  des  eleves  de  plus  en 
plus  jeunes,  ceux  du  pre-scolaire  sont  ages  de  4 ou 
5 ans  et  quittent  leur  milieu  familial  pendant  env- 
iron 10  des  12  mois  d’une  annee.  “Lorsque  nous 
etudiions  la-bas,  nous  ne  revoyions  no  parents 
qu’une  fois  au  cours  de  l’annee..  Comme  nous 
etions  a l’age  ou  l’on  change  beaucoup,  je  me  sou- 
viens  d’une  annee  ou  ma  mere,  venue  me  chercher 
pour  les  grandes  vacances,  est  passee  a cote  de  moi 
sans  me  reconnaitre.” 

En  1968,  pour  les  jeunes  du  pre-scolaire  et  du  pri- 
maire  de  Wemotaci,  il  y a ouverture  de  classes  a 
Sanmaur.  L’ecole  restera  ouverte  jusqu’a  la  con- 
struction de  nouvelles  classes  au  nouveau  village. 

En  septembre  1971,  les  eleves  d’Opitciwon 
rejoignent  les  autres  eleves  Atikamekw  de 
Manawan  et  de  Wemotaci  a Pointe-Bleue.  Les 


jeunes  Atikamekw  des  trois  communautes  cohab- 
itent  et  vont  etudier  ensemble. 

En  septembre  1972,  les  jeunes  du  pre-scolaire  et 
du  primaire  (4  a 13  ans  environ)  de  Wemotaci 
emmenagent  dans  une  nouvelle  ecole  construite 
lors  de  l’amenagement  du  nouveau  site  commu- 
nautaire  (vidage)  de  Wemotaci. 

En  juin  1974,  les  residences  indiennes  du  pays 
gerees  par  des  congregations  religieuses  ’’ferment” 
definitivement  les  portes.  Cede  de  Pointe-Bleue 
accueidera  toutefois  d’autres  jeunes  Atikamekw,  en 
“difficulte  d’apprentissage”,  pour  une  periode  de 
“recyclage”  afm  de  “les  preparer  a entrer  de  plein- 
pied  dans  le  monde  blanc.  ”La  residence  indienne 
etait  administree  par  des  laics  depuis  la  debut  des 
annees  1970.  Cependant,  quelques  membres  de  la 
congregation  y travaidaient  encore. 

Les  plus  age(e)s  des  eleves  et  etudiant(e)s 
Atikamekw  seront  disperses  vers  d’autres  ecoles 
provinciales.  Ceux  d’Opitciwon,  quelques-uns 
restant  a Pointe-Bleue,  vont  etudier  et  rester  en 
pension  dans  la  region  du  Lac  Saint-Jean.  Les 
jeunes  de  Wemotaci  iront  a Shawinigan  princi- 
palement.  Tandis  que  ceux  de  Manawan,  au  nom- 
bre  de  57  fdles  et  gar^ons,  vont  etudier  dans  des 
ecoles  provinciales  de  Joliette. 

La  plupart  de  ces  eleves  et  etudiant(e)s  Atikamekw 
pensionneront  dorenavant  dans  des  families  non- 
autochtones.  A raison,  entre  autres,  de  cette  situ- 
ation, les  jeunes  delaisseront  les  cours  et  abandon- 
neront  leurs  etudes..  Pour  favoriser  la  frequenta- 
tion scolaire  et  ainsi  donner  la  chance  aux  jeunes 
de  completer  leurs  etudes,  chacune  des  trois  com- 
munautes Atikamekw  enclencha  un  long  processus 
de  rapatriement  de  leurs  etudiant(e)s  du  sec- 
ondaire vers  leur  village  respectif.  Pendant  ce 
temps,  plusieurs  des  jeunes  Atikamekw,  en  age  de 
frequentation  scolaire,  des  trois  communautes 
vont  cependant  demeurer  a la  residence  de  Pointe- 
Bleue  jusqu’a  la  fin  des  annees  1980.  Celle-ci  etait 
administree  et  geree  par  des  laics  dont  la  plupart, 
autochtones,  provenaient  du  village  meme  de 
Pointe-Bleue  et  quelques  fois  des  villages 
Atikamekw. 

Au  cours  de  longues  negociations  entre  des  fonc- 
tionnaires  de  gouvernements  et  les  dirigeants  poli- 
tiques ainsi  que  des  responsables  de  l’education  de 
la  partie  autochtone,  pour  la  construction  des  ecoles 
et  autres  infrastructures  ainsi  que  pour  les  services  et 
programmes  scolaires  a instaurer,  plusieurs  etudi- 
ant(e)s  demeurerent  en  pension  “en  ville” 
(Roberval,  Shawinigan  et  Joliette,  etc).  Quelques- 
un(e)s  reussirent  et  monterent  vers  des  grades 
superieurs  au  niveaux  collegial  et  universitaire. 

Selon  notre  recensement,  void  le  nombre  (non 
exhaustif)  des  jeunes  atikamekw  qui  ont  frequente 
les  pensionnats. 

Pensionnat  indien  d’Amos  (ouvert  en  1955)  et  la 
residence  indienne  de  pointe  bleue  (ouverte  en 
1960).  Cette  frequentation  est  de  septembre  1955 
a juin  1974 

Jeunes  de  la  communaute  d’Opitciwon  : 

119  eleves 

Jeunes  de  la  communaute  de  Wemotaci  : 

212  eleves 

Jeunes  de  la  communaute  de  Manawani  : 

125  eleves 
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Pensionnat  Beauval 
1944-1954 


par  Ralph  Paul 


Puisqu’on  me  considerait  un  INDIEN  selon  la  Loi  sur  les  Indiens , j’ai  ete  condamne  a 10  ans  d’ assimilation  et  d’ accul- 
turation au  BIRS  (Beauval  Indian  Residential  School)  - le  pensionnat  Beauval.  Avant  d’etre  endoctrine  a la  culture  des 
Blancs,  j’etais  un  enfant  Dene  heureux,  satisfait  et  sans  souci.  Jusqu’a  l’age  de  six  ans,  je  ne  connaissais  pas  un  seul  mot 
d’anglais.  J’avais  peur  des  Blancs.  J’etais  un  enfant  turbulent,  energique  et  possiblement  (selon  la  terminologie  d’au- 
jourd’hui),  un  enfant  ayant  un  THADA  (trouble  d’hyperactivite  avec  deficit  de  l’attention)  a cause  de  mon  exces  d’en- 
ergie  et  de  mon  entrain.  Mes  parents  me  disaient  souvent  dans  ce  temps-la  que,  si  je  n’etais  pas  sage,  1’homme  blanc 
viendrait  et  m’enleverait.  Je  ne  les  ai  pas  ecoutes.  L’homme  blanc  est  venu  et  il  m’a  enleve.  C’est  ainsi  qu’a  commence 
ma  peine  de  10  ans  a BIRS. 


Des  que  la  date  du  retour  a BIRS  approchait,  le  15 
aout  de  chaque  annee,  je  ressentais  un  sentiment 
d’ abandon,  de  solitude.  Je  pleurais  et  je  me  sentais 
tellement  deprime.  Mais  mes  parents  ne  pouvaient 
rien  faire  pour  changer  la  situation.  Chaque  annee, 
je  retournais  a BIRS  a contre-coeur.  Je  m’ennuyais 
pendant  2-3  semaines  et  puis  je  m’adaptais  de  nou- 
veau a la  vie  a BIRS.  Il  me  fallait  vivre  dans  un 
monde  different  de  celui  que  je  connaissais.  C’est 
la  que  j’ai  ete  introduit  dans  le  monde  des 
REGLES,  des  REGLEMENTS  et  de  la  RELI- 
GION. Voila,  les  trois  « R » qui  desormais  dirig- 
eraient  ma  vie. 

Les  dix  annees  passees  a BIRS  m’ont  transforme, 
moi  un  Dene,  en  une  caricature  de  leur  mode  de 
vie.  La  discipline  excessive  etait  etroitement  asso- 
ciee  a la  vie  religieuse.  Nous  n’avions  aucune  lib- 
erte.  Ils  nous  defendaient  de  penser  ou  de  reflechir 
par  nous-meme.  C’etait  un  style  de  vie  militaire. 

Le  personnel  religieux  de  BIRS  - les  peres  et  les 
freres  Oblats  et  les  Soeurs  grises  de  Montreal  - 
etaient  nos  souverains  et  nos  maitres.  Ces  Franqais 
nous  ont  enseigne  a reflechir,  a parler  et  a essayer  de 
devenir  des  Anglais.  C’etaient  des  personnes 
severes,  distantes  et  impersonnelles.  Ils  ont  essaye 
de  nous  cloner  a leur  image.  Les  religieuses  et  les 
pretres  et  les  freres  avaient  prononce  des  voeux  en 
devenant  membres  de  leur  institution  religieuse 
respective.  Ils  s’attendaient  a ce  qu’on  respecte 
nous  aussi  ces  voeux  dont,  entre  autres,  le  voeu 
d’obeissance... 

Ils  s’attendaient  a ce  qu’on  obeisse  sans  aucne  dis- 
cussion a chaque  ordre  qu’ils  donnaient.  Il  ne  nous 
appartenait  pas  d’en  demander  la  raison.  Il  fallait 
qu’on  fasse  ce  qu’on  nous  demandait  de  faire,  que 
cela  nous  plaise  ou  non.  Les  consequences  d’une 
desobeissance  etaient  une  reprimande,  des  cris,  des 
gifles,  des  punitions,  des  coups,  des  fessees,  rester  a 
genoux  dans  un  coin  ou  aller  se  coucher  tot. 
Souvent,  ils  se  servaient  de  la  pression  exercee  par 
nos  pairs.  Je  peux  vous  assurer  que  j’ai  subi  tous  les 
mauvais  traitements  mentionnes  precedemment. 

Le  voeu  de  pauvrete. . . 

Ils  avaient  prononce  ce  voeu  en  partant  du  principe 


qu’ils  ne  seraient  pas  responsables  de  biens 
materiels.  Ils  se  voulaient  detaches  de  la  terre  et  des 
humains.  Leur  seule  preoccupation  etait  de  faire  la 
volonte  de  Dieu  - allez  done  savoir  ce  qu’on 
entendait  par  ces  mots  - et  de  suivre  la  Parole  selon 
l’Evangile  « de  donner  tout  aux  pauvres  et  de  le 
suivre  ».  Malgre  l’etat  de  pauvrete  dans  lequel  on 
se  trouvait  deja,  nous  devions  rester  fideles  a ce  pre- 
cepte  en  tant  qu’eleves  de  BIRS.  Les  religieuses  et 
les  pretres  se  vetaient  de  leur  « habillement  » 
etrange,  tous  identiques.  Quant  a nous,  les 
enfants,  on  nous  vetait  aussi  tous  pareils.  On  nous 
coupait  les  cheveux  de  la  meme  maniere  : les 
garqons,  la  coupe  au-dessus  des  oreilles;  les  filles, 
une  coupe  de  style  hollandais.  On  nous  enseignait 
a pratiquer  l’humilite,  une  autre  reference  biblique. 
Ils  nous  ont  enseigne  que  les  biens  terrestres,  les 
biens  materiels,  etaient  sans  valeur  et  meme  des 
objets  de  perdition.  Selon  cette  doctrine,  l’argent 
etait  a l’origine  de  tous  les  maux  sur  la  Terre.  En 
consequence,  je  n’ai  jamais  su  comment  preparer 
un  budget,  comment  depenser  sagement  ou  com- 
ment mettre  de  l’argent  de  cote  pour  les  mauvais 
jours.  J’ai  toujours  eu  peu  de  respect  pour  l’argent, 
meme  aujourd’hui.  La  nourriture  qu’on  nous  ser- 
vait  etait  tres  peu  appetissante  et  sans  aucune  var- 
iete.  Du  ragout  (eurk!). 

Le  voeu  de  chastete. . . 

Ils  nous  ont  enseigne  que  le  sexe  etait  obscene,  que 
c’etait  un  peche  et  a l’encontre  du  sixieme  et  du 
neuvieme  commandements.  C’etait  meme  un 
peche  mortel  que  de  nourrir  des  idees  qui  pou- 
vaient etre  rattachees  au  sexe.  A BIRS,  nous  etions 
separes  des  filles.  Nous  ne  pouvions  que  rarement 
communiquer  avec  nos  propres  soeurs  et  avec  nos 
cousines.  Si  un  garqon  se  faisait  prendre  en  train  de 
parler  a une  fille,  ou  s’il  avait  le  beguin,  il  etait 
publiquement  ridiculise;  on  faisait  en  sorte  qu’il  se 
sente  honteux.  Ils  nous  ont  amenes  a ressentir  de 
la  honte  a l’egard  de  notre  propre  sexualite.  J’avais 
18  ans  quand  j’ai  appris  comment  les  bebes 
venaient  au  monde. 

Les  dix  ans  que  j’ai  passes  a BIRS  m’ont  transfor- 
me, moi  un  Dene,  en  une  caricature  de  leur  mode 
de  vie.  La  discipline  excessive  etait  etroitement 
liee  a la  vie  religieuse.  C’etait  un  style  de  vie  mili- 


taire. Aucune  liberte.  On  n’etait  pas  autorise  a 
penser,  a reflechir  par  soi-meme.  Si  on  question- 
nait  les  directives,  on  courait  le  risque  d’etre  repri- 
mande, ridiculise  ou  puni.  Une  cloture  entourait 
le  terrain  de  jeux,  comme  si  nous  etions  dans  un 
camp  de  concentration.  Si  par  megarde  nous 
allions  a l’exterieur  du  terrain  cloture  pour 
chercher  un  ballon,  nous  etions  punis.  Si  on 
ripostait,  on  nous  punissait.  On  se  mettait  en  ligne 
pour  tout.  Ils  nous  appelaient,  nous  faisaient  venir, 
en  utilisant  un  sifflet  comme  on  fait  avec  des 
chiens.  Si  on  etait  en  retard,  on  nous  punissait.  A 
cette  epoque-la,  la  methode  d’enseignement  util- 
isee  a l’ecole,  c’etait  l’apprentissage  par  coeur,  la 
memorisation.  On  nous  traitait  comme  si  nous 
etions  des  perroquets.  Les  garqons  devaient 
apprendre  les  reponses  en  latin  de  la  messe.  Si  nous 
ne  recitions  pas  correctement  ces  reponses,  nous 
etions  punis.  Nous  devions  confesser  nos  peches 
toutes  les  semaines.  On  se  mettait  en  ligne  pour 
aller  au  confessionnal  reciter  nos  peches  au  pretre 
et  demander  pardon.  Souvent,  j’inventais  des 
peches  parce  qu’ils  nous  disaient  que  nous  etions 
portes  a commettre  sept  peches  par  jour.  A titre 
d’exemple,  je  disais  « Pere,  j’ai  eu  de  mauvaises 
pensees  ».  Je  ne  savais  pas  ce  que  c’etait  suppose 
etre  des  « mauvaises  pensees  ».  Ensuite,  comme 
penitence,  on  nous  disait  (encore)  de  reciter  « dix 
Ave  Maria  ».  Par  contre,  si  nous  avions  confesse 
quelque  chose  qui  etait  considere  comme  terrible, 
alors  il  fallait  reciter  un  rosaire  au  complet.  Les 
apprentissages  etaient  inspires  par  la  crainte  plutot 
que  par  le  reconfort  que  la  religion  est  supposee 
susciter  chez  les  croyants/les  pratiquants. 
Aujourd’hui,  en  raison  de  ces  experiences,  j’ai  rejete 
les  enseignements  de  la  religion  catholique  et  de  la 
religion  en  general. 

J’ai  appris  a refouler  mes  sentiments.  Je  ne  parle 
jamais  de  mes  souffrances  a qui  que  ce  soit.  Je  pleure 
en  relatant  cette  experience.  Je  me  suis  endurci  sur 
le  plan  emotionnel.  Je  n’ai  jamais  su  exprimer  de 
l’amour  envers  quelqu’un.  Je  n’ai  jamais  pu  dire  « je 
t’aime  » a mon  epouse  en  etant  completement  a 
l’aise.  On  ne  m’a  jamais  enseigne  a aimer  dans  cette 
institution.  Je  n’ai  jamais  pu  toucher  une  personne 
du  sexe  oppose,  la  serrer  dans  mes  bras;  en  raison  de 
ce  que  j’ai  vecu  au  pensionnat  Beauval,  j’avais  trop 
peur,  j’etais  craintif  et  honteux. 
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Je  me  rappelle  un  incident  alors  que  j’avais  sept 
ans.  Je  me  rappelle  cet  evenement  comme  si  cela 
s’etait  passe  hier.  J’avais  pleure  et  j’etais  etendu 
sur  le  sol,  attendant  d’etre  console  comme  mes 
parents  faisaient.  Soudain,  le  Frere  qui  etait  de 
garde  a ce  moment-la  m’a  releve  brusquement  et 
il  a commence  a me  donner  des  claques  sur  le 
derriere.  Je  l’entends  encore  me  dire  : « Si  tu 
veux  pleurer,  eh!  bien,  voici  une  raison  de  le 
faire  ».  Et  frappe,  frappe,  frappe.  Je  m’attendais 
a etre  console,  mais  tout  ce  que  j’ai  obtenu,  c’est 
une  punition.  A ce  moment-la  et  encore  aujour- 
d’hui,  j’ai  decide  de  refouler  mes  sentiments.  J’ai 
commence  a etre  tres  impersonnel,  peu 
affectueux,  distant  et  indifferent  comme  eux. 
Voila  done  pour  ce  qui  est  du  renforcement  de 
l’estime  de  soi  et  des  sentiments  humains. 

Mon  premier  mariage  s’ est  solde  par  un  echec. 
J’avais  un  comportement  tres  violent  envers  ma 
femme  toutes  les  fois  que  j’etais  ivre.  Ce  n’est  pas 
a la  maison  aupres  de  mes  parents  que  j’ai  appris 
ce  genre  de  comportement.  C’est  parce  que  j’ai 
grandi  a BIRS.  C’est  a BIRS  que  j’ai  acquis  cette 
attitude  negative.  Rien  de  ce  que  je  faisais  n’etait 
assez  bien.  J’ai  appris  la  brutalite,  l’agressivite  a 
BIRS  et  non  l’amour. 

Oui,  j’ai  subi  des  abus,  sauf  l’abus  sexuel.  Je  ne 
peux  me  rappeler  le  nombre  de  fois  oil  j’ai  ete 
puni  pour  une  raison  ou  pour  une  autre.  J’ai 
subi  de  mauvais  traitements,  des  abus  physiques, 
d’innombrables  fois,  en  partie  a cause  de  ma  per- 
sonnalite.  Je  pourrais  raconter  de  nombreuses 
histoires  sur  ce  type  d’abus.  Quant  aux  abus  sur 
le  plan  culturel,  ils  nous  enseignaient  que  les 
Blancs  etaient  superieurs  a nous.  Quand  on 
regardait  de  vieux  films  de  cowboys,  on  voulait 
tous  etre  des  cowboys  plutot  que  des  Indiens 
sauvages.  Ces  « Indiens  » tuaient  les  colons  inno- 
cents. Je  ne  savais  pas  a ce  moment-la  que  les 
colons  avaient  vole  nos  terres  indiennes.  On 
nous  transmettait  au  moyen  de  ces  films  l’idee 
que  le  Blanc  etait  « le  bon  gars  » et  l’lndien  « le 
mechant  ».  Si  John  Wayne  tuait  5 Indiens  d’un 
seul  coup,  on  applaudissait.  Voila  le  type  d’ap- 
prentissage  culturel  que  j’ai  recu.  Si  nos  parents 
venaient  nous  visiter  a l’ecole,  ils  etaient  reunis 
en  groupe  dans  une  vieille  grange,  au  bas  de  la 
colline,  loin  de  i’ecole.  Si  les  parents  blancs 
venaient  a l’ecole,  on  leur  donnait  des  chambres 
a l’ecole;  les  religieuses  et  les  pretres  les  traitaient 
royalement.  C’etait  une  fa<jon  de  nous  montrer 
qui  etait  les  meiileurs  des  deux  groupes.  Nos 
parents  etaient  consideres  comme  des  gens  de 
deuxieme  classe. 

Sur  le  plan  emotionnel,  on  a subi  des  abus  de 
plusieurs  manieres.  Pour  ma  part,  le  pire  a ete 
celui  de  la  perte  d’affection,  du  detournement  de 
mes  parents,  de  ma  soeur,  de  mes  freres.  Je  n’ai 
jamais  pu  vraiment  creer  des  liens  avec  mes  par- 
ents ou  avec  les  membres  de  ma  famille.  Je  croy- 
ais  que  mes  parents  n’etaient  pas  attaches  a moi, 
ne  m’aimaient  pas,  parce  qu’ils  m’ avaient  envoye 
au  BIRS.  C’est  seulement  plus  tard  que  j’ai 
appris  que  mes  parents  avaient  ete  menaces  de 
consequences  negatives  par  l’agent  des  Indiens 
s’ils  me  gardaient  a la  maison.  Je  n’ai  jamais  rien 
appris  au  sujet  de  ma  famille  ou  de  la  vie  famil- 
iale.  Cette  lacune  a vraiment  nui  plus  tard  a ma 
vie  personnelle  d’une  facon  que  je  n’arrivais  pas  a 
comprendre.  Mon  premier  mariage  a ete  un 
echec.  J’etais  agressif,  violent  envers  mon 
epouse,  toute  les  fois  que  j’etais  ivre.  Je  n’ai  pas 
appris  a me  comporter  de  cette  facon  a la  maison 
avec  mes  parents.  C’est  parce  que  j’ai  grandi  a 
BIRS  que  j’ai  acquis  une  telle  attitude  negative. 


Rien  de  ce  que  je  faisais  n’etait  assez  bien.  J’ai 
appris  a BIRS  l’agressivite,  l’abus  de  force,  et  non 
l’amour. 


Il  y a eu  de  bons  moments.  Je  me  suis  fait  de 
nombreux  amis  qui  sont  encore  la  aujourd’hui. 
Nous  avons  cree  des  liens  particuliers.  Nous  viv- 
ions  ensemble  dix  mois  par  annee.  Des  120  mois 
qui  se  sont  ecoules  entre  1944  et  1954,  je  n’ai 
vecu  a la  maison  que  20  mois.  J’ai  passe  100 
mois  a BIRS.  Par  consequent,  j’ai  passe  plus  de 
temps  avec  les  autres  eleves  qu’avec  ma  famille  a 
la  maison.  J’aimais  passer  du  temps  aux  ponts  - 
au  premier  et  au  deuxieme  portage  comme  nous 
avions  l’habitude  de  les  nommer  - et  m’en  don- 
ner a coeur  joie.  Cela  m’etait  egal  de  n’avoir 
qu’un  sandwich  au  saucisson.  Pour  moi,  c’etait 
aussi  bon  qu’un  steak,  a se  regaler  dans  les  bois 
pres  d’un  feu  de  camp.  J’aimais  prendre  des  lap- 
ins  au  collet  pour  10  cents  chacun.  Nous  jouions 
au  hockey.  Nous  formions  une  excellente 
equipe.  De  nos  jours,  je  vois  des  hommes 
adultes  se  donner  des  accolades  quand  ils 
comptent  un  but.  Dans  notre  temps,  si  on 
comptait  un  but,  on  ne  manifestait  aucun  elan, 
aucune  emotivite;  nous  continuions  comme 
d’habitude.  C’etait  ce  qu’on  nous  disait  de  faire, 
compter  un  but  et  essayer  d’en  compter  un  autre. 
Aucune  manifestation  d’emotion. 

Voici  done  certaines  de  mes  reflexions  sur  l’ex- 
perience  que  j’ai  vecue  au  pensionnat  Beauval 
(Beauval  Indian  Residential  School). 


En  haut:  Beauval  Indian  Education  Centre,  1927-1995. 
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Un  poeme  de  Lance  Henson: 

Pres  du  relais  routier  de  Midway 

Le  long  de  l’autoroute  sinueuse  sur  une  aire 
de  repos  entre  Oklahoma  et  Tulsa 
J’ai  senti  le  soleil  du  matin  au-dessus  du  feuil- 
lage  d’un  jeune  orne 

se  lever  dans  les  senteurs  de  sauge  et  de  fleurs 
des  champs. 

Je  m’appuie  sur  mon  coude. 

Par-dela  les  champs,  le  bruit  des  voitures  et  un 
chateau  d’eau  isole 

signalent  la  presence  d’une  petite  ville. 

Je  sors  mon  couteau  de  dessous  le  sac  de 
couchage 

et  le  glisse  dans  son  fourreau,  a ma  ceinture. 
Ho  hatama  hestoz  na  no  me* 
nous  sommes  en  Juillet 
Je  pense  a une  tasse  de  cafe  sur  une  table  de 
bois  loin  d’ici. 

Je  regarde  en  direction  de  l’Ouest  vers  chez 
moi. 

Lance  Henson,  poete  sahiela  (le  peuple  qui 
parle  rouge) 

Traduction  : Manuel  Van  Thienen 


www.ahf.ca 


Le  premier  pas  est  disponible  gratuite- 
ment  par  poste  reguliere.  Il  pent  egale- 
ment  etre  telecharge  h partir  de  notre 
site  Web. 

Suivez  les  liens,  ceux-ci  vous  meneront 
h notre  publiesation  la  plus  recente 
ainsi  que  nos  numeros  precedents.  Tous 
sont  disponibles  en  format  pdf. 
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portrait  d'un  projet 


La  vision  pour  notre  collectivite  consiste  a 
ameliorer  la  qualite  de  vie  pour  nos  membres 
en  offrant  des  methodes  de  guerison  holis- 
tique  qui  tiennent  compte  des  besoins  uniques  de 
chaque  personne  et  des  families. 

La  guerison  holistique  et  le  mieux-etre  maintien- 
nent  un  bon  equilibre  entre  les  aspects  physique, 
emotif,  mental  et  spirituel  de  chacun. 

Le  mieux-etre  maintien  les  besoins  sociaux,  cul- 
turels,  politiques,  educationnels  et  en  ressources 
pour  la  collectivite. 

Les  principaux  objectifs  du  present  projet  consiste  a 
proceder  a une  evaluation  en  profondeur  des 
besoins  de  la  collectivite,  a rechercher  et  docu- 
menter  les  recits  des  survivants  de  Fecole  residen- 
tielle  et  des  membres  de  la  famille  entre  les  genera- 
tions; a rechercher  et  documenter  l’histoire,  les  tra- 
ditions, la  culture  et  les  ceremonies  de  la  nation 
Lower  Similkameen,  a former  differents  groupes 
communautaires,  a entreprendre  une  activite  de 
guerison  qui  reflete  les  pratiques  de  guerison  tradi- 
tionnelles  et/ou  contemporaines,  ainsi  que  de  pren- 
dre part  a Feducation,  a la  formation  et  aux  ateliers 
de  la  collectivite,  et  egalement  participer  a leur 
developpement  et  leur  presentation. 

L’ unite  Similkameen  - Le  pro  jet  de  creation  du 
mieux-etre  a pour  guide  et  points  de  support  les 
principes  suivants  : 

•Une  approche  centree  sur  les  forces  de  cha- 
cun et  de  la  collectivite  et  qui  ouvre  la  porte 
au  pouvoir  de  la  collectivite. 

•Permettre  aux  survivants  et  aux  membres  de 
la  famille  entre  les  generations  d’avoir  droit 
de  parole  et  de  raconter  leur  recit  dans  un 
environnement  de  securite  et  confidentiel. 
•Incorporer  les  traditions  et  la  culture  de  notre 
peuple. 

•Utiliser  la  ceremonie  du  cercle  de  guerison. 
•Eduquer  la  deuxieme  generation  et  les  multi- 
ples generations  en  ce  qui  a trait  aux  querelles 
a la  residence  et  leur  faire  prendre  conscience. 

•Le  respect  constitue  une  valeur  et  un  principe 
cles. 

•Tenir  compte  des  sept  generations  d’enfants  a 
venir. 

•La  reponse  vient  de  Finterieur. 

•Les  droits  et  choix  de  chacun  : chaque  per- 
sonne possede  ses  propres  droits  et  propres 
choix. 

•Les  valeurs  cles  : etablir  la  confiance,  creer  la 
securite  et  la  confidentialite,  etre  honnete  et 
dire  la  verite,  conserver  un  sens  de  Fhumour. 

•Le  projet  doit  apporter  un  appui  au  mieux- 
etre  holistique  des  membres  et  de  la  collectiv- 
ite. 

•Le  projet  doit  apporter  un  appui  pour 
developper  les  capacites,  le  plein  pouvoir  aux 
families  et  aux  relations  communautaires. 


•II  doit  y avoir  de  F appreciation  et  du  respect 
pour  la  diversite  de  philosophies  et  d’ap- 
proche  de  guerison  parmi  les  membres. 

Notre  premiere  etape  : 
decouvrir  ce  que  les  autres  ont  dit 

Preparee  par  Norma  Manuel 

Le  premier  element  qui  a fait  commencer  notre  pro- 
jet a ete  d’etudier  des  documents  existants.  Ce  qui 
suit  constitue  un  sommaire  de  ce  que  les  autres  ont 
dit  dans  les  livres  et  les  videos  a propos  des  ecoles 
residentielles,  y compris  leurs  recommandations. 
L’etude  des  documents  est  centree  principalement 
sur  les  ecoles  residentielles,  canadiennes.  La  majorite 
des  documents  choisis  (17  livres  et  plusieurs  videos) 
definissent  l’influence  des  ecoles  residentielles  sur  les 
etudiants,  mentionnant  tres  peu  les  strategies 
therapeutiques  de  guerison,  etant  donne  que  les 
auteurs  consideraient  que  la  guerison  doit  etre 
definie  et  faite  par  les  collectivites.  II  y a encore 
beaucoup  d’histoires  a raconter  et  a partager. 

Activite  de  guerison 

L’etude  des  documents  du  materiel  des  ecoles  resi- 
dentielles et  d’autre  materiel  pertinent  afin  de 
fournir  une  source  de  direction  et  d’information  qui 
serviront  de  guide  et  d’appui  au  projet  de  creation 
du  mieux-etre.  Le  present  document  etudiera 
plusieurs  sources  de  documents  pertinents  sur  l’e- 
cole  residentielle.  Les  analyses  de  l’etude  integrent  et 
resument  du  materiel  convenable  pour  identifier  les 
interets : comment  on  a evalue  finfluence  des  ecoles 
residentielles  sur  chacune  des  families  et  les  collec- 
tivites; les  strategies  therapeutiques  utilisees  pour 
traiter  les  questions  soulevees  par  l’assistance  dans 
les  ecoles  residentielles;  et  toutes  conclusions  ou 
recommandations  qui  ressortent  de  l’etude  qui 
pourraient  etre  utiles  a ce  projet.  L’etude  essaiera 
aussi  de  creer  une  typologie  des  survivants  qui  n’ont 
jamais  eu  d’ecoles  residentielles.  Elle  etudiera  les 
effets  sur  la  deuxieme  generation  de  femmes, 
d’hommes,  de  jeunes  et  de  la  collectivite  dans  son 
ensemble  et  les  institutions  communautaires. 

Les  survivants  des  ecoles  residentielles  ont  subi  des 
experiences  dont  Fetendue  des  consequences  passe 
par  une  diminution  de  Festime  de  soi,  une  perte  de 
Fidentite,  Fabandon,  les  problemes  et  l’abus  de 
medicaments  psychotropes  et  de  drogues  psy- 
chodysleptiques.  Plusieurs  ecrivains  qui  s’y 
interessent  se  sont  efforces  de  conserver  ses  recits 
couvrant  la  periode  des  ecoles  residentielles.  Ce  n’est 
que  tout  recemment  que  les  membres  des  Premieres 
nations  se  sont  impliques  dans  le  processus  de 
raconter  leur  histoire.  La  plupart  des  documents 
comprenaient  des  recits  des  survivants  et  leurs 
methodes  de  guerison  adequates  pour  les  membres 
des  Premieres  nations  impliquees. 

Dans  Indian  Residential  Schools:  The  Nuu-Chah- 
Nidth  experience  (1996)  publie  par  le  Nuu-Chah- 
Nulth  Tribal  Council  (N.T.C),  les  etudes  visent  a 
ecrire  les  paroles  et  les  recits  du  peuple  Nuu-Chah- 
Nulth,  en  depeignant  Fhistoire  des  vrais  gens  et  les 
auteurs  de  cette  histoire.  L’etude  porte  sur  le  peuple 


Nuu-Chah-Nulth,  et  non  sur  Fhistoire  plus  detaillee 
des  ecoles  residentielles.  On  mentionne  egalement 
que  plusieurs  etudes  ont  tendance  a etre  specula- 
tives,  tres  theoriques  et  impersonnelles,  perdant 
ainsi  Fefifet  personnel  en  cours  de  route.  On 
souligne  egalement  que  l’etude  vise  a etre  utile  a 
tous  les  gens  en  ce  qui  a trait  a leurs  questions  rela- 
tives aux  ecoles  residentielles.  Le  N.T.C.  a forme  un 
comite  d’organisation  dont  le  mandat  etait  d’elabor- 
er  un  questionnaire  a partir  des  suggestions  de  Fas- 
sistance  dans  Fecole  residentielle  afin  que  le  Conseil 
de  la  same  et  le  personnel  soient  preparer  a traiter  les 
questions.  Deux  membres  du  N.T.C.  ont  passe  en 
entrevue  cent  dix  membres  de  la  nation  Nuu-Chah- 
Nulth,  et  leurs  constations  ont  forme  la  base  de  cette 
etude.  On  a dirige  les  entrevues  ou  et  quand  cela  fut 
possible,  et  selon  la  disponibilite  de  chacun  dans 
une  ambiance  de  detente.  Etant  donne  Fenviron- 
nement  et  la  nature  de  Fentrevue,  les  personnes 
interrogees  etaient  tres  emotives  et  on  a du  venir  en 
aide  a certains  pour  s’assurer  qu’ils  n’etaient  pas 
abandonnes  dans  leur  douleur.  On  a utilise  de  petits 
magnetophones  pour  enregistrer  les  entrevues. 
Celles-ci  ont  aussi  ete  notees  sur  papier.  On  a fait 
qu’un  seul  video  d’une  heure  des  personnes  inter- 
rogees. On  a fait  certaines  entrevues  par  deux  : des 
couples  et  des  groupes.  Beaucoup  de  ces  groupes 
interroges  etaient  des  Ames.  Cette  methode  sem- 
blait  aider  lors  d’entrevues  puisque  les  personnes 
interrogees  s’aidaient  a se  rappeler  les  faits  oublies. 

Des  themes  similaires  ont  fait  surface  lors  de 
recherche  effectuee  sur  les  effets  des  ecoles  residen- 
tielles sur  les  membres  des  Premieres  nations.  Des 
themes  communs  trouves  dans  les  documents  con- 
sistaient  en  des  methodes  pour  obtenir  des  ren- 
seignements,  des  problemes  fondamentaux  et  les 
strategies  de  guerison  (N.T.C.  1996),  FAssemblee 
des  Premieres  nations  (1994),  Fournier  (1997) 
Knockwood  (1992)  et  les  chefs  des  assemblies  spe- 
ckles pour  les  ecoles  residentielles  (1996). 

Les  strategies  de  guerison  que  nous  avons  trouvees 
dans  les  documents  etaient  une  combinaison  de 
modele  holistique  de  guerison  qui  comprenait  de 
Fassistance  socio-psychologique.  On  utilise  de  la 
therapie  pour  un  litige,  une  compensation,  des 
dedommages  et  un  certain  usage  des  pratiques  tra- 
ditionnelles  qui  incluent  les  ceremonies  et  Futilisa- 
tion  du  rituel  (Fournier,  1997).  La  guerison  holis- 
tique  individuelle  est  vue  comme  la  base  des  families 
et  la  guerison  de  leur  collectivite.  Les  strategies  de 
guerison  touchent  aux  quatre  concepts  de  la  vie  : 
mentale,  emotive,  spirituelle  et  physique.  Ces  con- 
cepts incluaient  Feducation  et  refaire  sa  vie 
(Assemblee  des  Premieres  nations,  1994).  Les  strate- 
gies de  guerison  incluaient  aussi  des  discussions  sur 
la  securite,  Fexamen  des  principes  de  respect,  de 
responsabilite  et  de  cooperation.  L’etude  insiste  sur 
le  besoin  de  securite  pour  les  survivants  en  com- 
mencant  le  processus  de  guerison  qui  consiste  a 
examiner  les  evenements  qui  sont  arrives  a Fecole 
residentielle  et  Finfluence  qu’ils  ont  eue  sur  les  sur- 
vivants. La  methode  de  guerison  doit  etre  structuree 
pour  encourager  le  respect  de  soi-meme  et  des  autre 
autres  afin  de  promouvoir  un  sens  de  la  fierte,  sans 
distinction  des  limites  ou  des  imperfections..  De 
cette  facon,  differents  systemes  de  croyance  peuvent 
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exister  harmonieusement  et  sans  porter  de  jugement. 
La  guerison  exige  que  les  adultes  soient  responsables 
de  leurs  propres  actions,  sans  mettre  toujours  le 
blame  sur  les  autres.  La  cooperation  est  etroitement 
liee  a tous  les  principes  de  guerison.  Grace  aux  rec- 
its,  un  processus  de  guerison  est  vu  comme  un 
developpement  qui  comprend  quatre  aspects  : 
reconnaitre,  se  rappeler,  resoudre  et  refaire  des  liens. 
Ces  aspects  aident  les  survivants  a avancer  a leur  pro- 
pre  rythme  dans  les  etapes  de  retablissement.  Une 
fois  engagee  dans  ces  etapes,  la  personne  ne  pense 
plus  ni  ne  ressent  ni  n’agit  comme  une  victime  de 
l’experience  de  l’ecole  residentielle.  Ces  etapes  aident 
la  personne  a integrer  son  experience  d’une  fatjon  a 
lui  permette  de  se  sentir  comme  un  survivant  dans 
son  monde  et  lui  montrer  qu’il  est  capable  de  vivre 
la  vie  qu’il  s’ est  bade.  L’individualisme  de  la  victime 
lui  dictera  la  reponse  au  cours  du  processus  de  gueri- 
son (Assemblee  des  Premieres  nations). 

Dans  Breaking  the  silence  (rompre  le  silence)  (1994) 
la  conclusion  de  cette  etude  propose  un  modele  de 
guerison  qui  devrait  etre  cree  en  se  fondant  se  la  per- 
spective autochtone,  y compris  une  approche  holis- 
tique.  Le  modele  de  guerison  integrera  l’histoire  des 
Premieres  nations  qui  fournit  le  contexte  pour  com- 
prendre  les  circonstances  actuelles  et  qui  forme  une 
partie  essentielle  de  la  guerison  pour  les  survivants 
de  l’ecole  residentielle.  Les  membres  des  Premieres 
nations  ont  subi  la  perte  de  leur  culture  et  ont  ete 
separes  de  leurs  habitudes  traditionnelles,  done  on 
peut  assumer  que  les  membres  des  Premieres  nations 
sont  les  premiers  a connaitre  leur  histoire  (Pierre 
1995).  L’auteur  Christopher  (1998)  a documente  les 
activites  des  chretiens  pendant  la  ruee  vers  For,  le 
long  du  fleuve  Fraser,  surtout  le  canyon  du  Fraser, 
montrant  la  confusion  que  cela  a cree  chez  les  mem- 
bres des  Premieres  nations.  L’etude  presente  des  ren- 
seignements  sur  le  milieu  socio-culturel  qui  aidera  a 
comprendre  jusqu’a  quel  point  les  culturels  de 
Premieres  nations  ont  permis  que  i’on  prenne  leurs 
enfants  et  qu’on  les  eloigne  de  leur  famille.  L’Eglise 
anglicane  du  Canada  a eventuellement  etabli  une 
ecole  residentielle  a Lytton,  en  Colombie- 
Britannique  semblable  aux  ecoles  residentielles  de 
l’Eglise  catholique  romaine  du  Canada  eparpillees 
partout  dans  la  province  de  la  Colombie- 
Britannique  et  oil  Ton  trouve  le  plus  grand  nombre 
de  membres  des  Premieres  nations  dans  tout  le 
Canada.  Les  Eglises  anglicane  et  catholique  romaine 
se  sont  divisees  la  province  en  petites  zones 
religieuses  oil  un  assaut  concerte  dans  les  pratiques 
spirituelles  et  culturelles  des  Premieres  nations  a eu 
lieu  en  leur  enlevant  leurs  plus  precieuses  et  vul- 
nerables  ressources,  leurs  enfants  (Fournier,  1997). 

A la  lumiere  de  ce  qui  vient  d’etre  dit,  pour  se  guerir 
des  atrocites  de  l’experience  des  ecoles  residentielles 
necessite  des  techniques  uniques  et  individuelles.  En 
1996,  lors  du  Sommet  des  Premieres  nations  de  la 
Colombie-Britannique,  grand  chef  Ed  John  a 
souligne  le  fait  qu’il  n’y  ait  pas  qu’une  seule  solution 
qui  pourra  regler  les  problemes  uniques,  et  il  a 
declare  que  chaque  collectivite  des  Premieres  nations 
doit  decider  de  son  propre  chemin  (Fournier,  1997). 
John  a ajoute  que  les  survivants  doivent  obtenir  un 
certain  soutien  personnel  en  plus  d’avoir  acces  a de 
la  therapie  et  d’ autres  ressources  dont  ils  pourraient 
avoir  besoin  avant  de  parler  de  leurs  experiences.  Les 
ressources  sont  inspirees  des  collectivites  urbaines  et 
des  reserves.  Les  ressources  varient  de  la  psy- 
chotherapie  courante  aux  sueries,  des  rituels  aux 
conseils  spirituels  (Fournier,  1997).  Cinq  collectiv- 
ites Shuswap,  a l’exterieur  du  William  Lake,  utilise  le 
centre  de  traitement  Nen’gayni  comme  source  de 
guerison.  On  a souleve  une  question  quant  au  sou- 
tien en  ressources  qui  etait  la  fa^on  dont  les  gou- 
vernements  fournissent  des  fonds  sur  une  base  indi- 


viduelle  et  non  dans  le  contexte  d’une  approche 
holistique. 

Fournier  a discute  du  programme  de  Hollow  Water 
pour  les  delinquants  sexuels.  C’est  un  programme 
base  sur  la  collectivite  qui  prend  soin  des  victimes 
d’abord,  et  ensuite  offre  au  delinquant  la  prison  ou 
le  chemin  de  la  collectivite.  Le  delinquant  est 
inculpe  par  la  G.R.C  mais  restera  hors  de  prison  et 
sans  probation  aussi  longtemps  qu’il  participe  au 
programme  base  sur  la  collectivite. 

Dans  la  region  du  Kootenay  en  C.-B.,  les  membres 
de  Ktumaxa-Kimbaslket  ont  resolu  « de  s’occuper  de 
leurs  generations  affectees  par  l’alcool,  de  l’enfance  a 
la  vieillesse,  plutot  que  les  abandonner  aux  hopitaux, 
dans  les  hebergements,  les  prisons  et  les  institutions 
» (Fournier,  1997).  Grace  a des  fonds  en  place  pour 
cinq  ans  le  Ktumaxa  a embauche  du  personnel  dont 
des  infirmieres,  des  educateurs,  des  aines  et  des 
tuteurs  en  dynamique  de  la  vie.  Ils  ont  demarre  leur 
Programme  de  guerison  et  d’intervention  pour  toute 
la  collectivite  (PGIC).  La  chef  Sophie  Pierre  declare 
: « Ceci  nous  a permis  d’etre  guide  par  ce  que  les 
gens  veulent  faire;  nous  amenons  souvent  des  con- 
ferenciers,  des  aines,  et  nous  travaillons  en 
dynamique  de  la  vie,  mais  nous  ne  prechons  pas  ni 
de  dictons  ». 

Dans  son  livre,  Knockwood  (1992)  Out  of  the 
Depths  decrit  comment  le  baton  d’orateur  est  utilise 
dans  un  cercle  de  gens  qui  se  sont  engages  a par- 
ticiper  pleinement  a la  methode  de  guerison. 
Engagement  signifie  ne  pas  quitter  ou  ne  pas  se 
promener  pendant  la  ceremonie  du  cercle.  Les  gens 
qui  ont  besoin  d’aide  expliquent  leur  probleme,  et 
puis  ils  se  concentrent  sur  les  etapes  a prendre  pour 
resoudre  le  probleme.  Lorsque  la  personne  a ter- 
ming, le  baton  d’orateur  est  passe  a la  personne  suiv- 
ante  a gauche  et  continue  ainsi  dans  le  cercle  jusqu’a 
ce  qu’il  revienne  a la  premiere  personne  qui  a parle. 
Par  consequent,  les  gens  dans  le  cercle  donnent  leur 
opinion  sur  le  probleme,  partagent  leur  experience  et 
offrent  des  suggestions.  Toutes  les  personnes  du  cer- 
cle s’enrichissent  par  cet  echange. 

L’etude  des  documents  a revele  une  quantite  impor- 
tante  de  renseignements  qui  aideront  le  projet  de 
creation  du  mieux-etre.  Devaluation  de  F influence 
de  l’experience  des  ecoles  residentielles  a ete  docu- 
mented en  deux  etudes.  La  methode  devaluation 
utilisee  etait  une  combinaison  de  reponse  ecrite  et 
d’histoire  racontee,  guidees  par  un  ensemble  com- 
plet  de  questions  (Assemblee  des  Premieres  nations 
et  le  Nuu-Chah-N ulth  Tribal  Council).  Devaluation 
a defini  les  problemes  fondamentaux  des  partici- 
pants et  determine  les  techniques  de  guerison 
adequates  pour  la  personne.  Trois  etudes  ont  appuye 
les  techniques  de  guerison  holistique,  centrees  sur  le 
client,  integrees  et  qui  sont  adaptees  au  milieu  socio- 
culturel  des  membres  des  Premieres  nations.  Une  des 
etudes  a souligne  le  caractere  unique  des  collectivites 
des  Premieres  nations  et  le  choix  d’un  chemin  de 
guerison  qui  leur  sera  utile.  Une  etude  a souligne  le 
besoin  de  la  securite  des  survivants  comme  tres 
importante  l’orque  l’on  traite  de  l’influence  de  Fe- 
cole  residentielle  (Assemblee  des  Premieres  nations). 
Les  recommandations  qui  sont  ressorties  de  cette 
etude  des  documents  sont  : 

•d’elaborer  une  evaluation  globale  en  utilisant 
le  Nuu-Chah-Nulth  Tribal  Council  et  le 
materiel  de  l’Assemblee  des  Premieres  nations 
en  tant  que  guides. 

•d’utiliser  des  extraits  de  la  documentation  pour  la 
formation,  en  fournissant  le  contexte  historique 
et  les  explications  a propos  des  ecoles  residen- 
tielles (par  exemple,  la  politique,  la  religion). 


•s’assurer  que  de  l’aide  competente  est 
disponible  pour  appuyer  les  survivants. 
•impliquer  tous  les  membres  de  la  collectivite 
de  n’importe  quelle  facon  qu’ils  voudraient 
participer  et  a n’importe  quel  niveau. 

•obtenir  et  reviser  le  Programme  de  guerison  et 
d’intervention  pour  toute  la  collectivite 
Ktumaxa-Kimbasket. 

•obtenir  et  reviser  le  projet  de  Hollow  Water 
qui  traite  les  delinquants  sexuels  a F echelon  de 
la  collectivite. 

Les  documents  etudies  n’ont  pas  traite  de  l’influence 
de  l’ecole  residentielle  sur  les  femmes,  les  hommes, 
les  jeunes.  Des  recits  isoles  ont  montre  certains  ele- 
ments contraignants  pour  un  sexe  et  non  pour 
l’autre.  L’ecole  residentielle  a eu  une  influence  sur  la 
famille  et  la  collectivite  en  leur  enlevant  leurs 
enfants,  les  plus  importantes  ressources  des  nations. 
Les  recits  racontent  la  perte  de  ne  pas  apprendre  les 
habitudes  traditionnelles,  qui  ont  ete  perdues  en 
allant  dans  les  ecoles  residentielles.  Un  grand  nom- 
bre de  survivants  ont  abuse  d’alcool  et  de  drogues 
pour  regler  leurs  problemes  fondamentaux  non  reso- 
lus.  L’experience  de  l’ecole  residentielle  a provoque 
des  divisions  et  des  deces  pour  beaucoup  de  collec- 
tivites des  Premieres  nations. 

Les  institutions  de  la  collectivite  continuent  de  relever 
le  deft  de  satisfaire  les  besoins  de  la  clientele  des 
Premieres  nations  tout  en  respectant  les  limites  de  la 
competence  des  gouvernements  federal  et  provinci- 
aux.  On  donne  plus  de  responsabilite  aux  institutions 
de  la  collectivite  des  Premieres  nations  avec  moins 
d’argent  pour  fournir  les  services  necessaires. 

Les  conclusions  ressorties  de  l’etude  des  documents 
sont  les  suivantes  : les  strategies  de  planification,  la 
participation  de  la  collectivite,  la  souplesse  dans  sa 
propre  approche  sont  les  elements  cles  pour  com- 
mencer  la  methode  de  guerison  pour  les  survivants 
des  ecoles  residentielles.  Les  documents  etudies  sont 
ressortis  de  rapports  des  faits  mentionnant  les  revela- 
tions qui  se  sont  voulues  emotives  et  penibles  et  qui 
ont  montre  la  souffrance  des  generations  qui  a eu 
lieu  lors  de  la  redaction  des  documents. 
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EDUCATION  CONTRE  LES  STEREOTYPES  ET 
AUTRES  OBSTACLES  A LA  COMPREHENSION 


Les  obstacles  exterieurs  a la  comprehension  intel- 
lectuelle  ou  objective  sont  multiples. 

La  comprehension  du  sens  de  la  parole  d’autrui, 
de  ses  idees,  de  sa  vision  du  monde  est  to uj  ours 
menacee  de  partout. 

11  y a le  “bruit”  qui  parasite  la  transmission  de  l’in- 
formation,  cree  le  malentendu  ou  le  non-entendu. 

11  y a la  polysemie  d’une  notion  qui,  enoncee  dans 
un  sens,  est  entendue  dans  un  autre  11  y a l’in- 
comprehension  des  Valeurs  imperatives  repandues 
au  sein  d’une  autre  culture,  comme  le  sont  dans  les 
societes  traditionnelles  le  respect  des  vieillards, 
l’obeissance  inconditionnelle  des  enfants,  la  croy- 
ance  religieuse  ou,  au  contraire,  dans  nos  societes 
democratiques  contemporaines,  le  culte  de  l’indi- 
vidu  et  le  respect  des  libertes. 

11  y a l’incomprehension  des  imperatifs  ethiques 
propres  a une  culture,  l’imperatif  de  la  vengeance 
dans  les  societes  tribales,  l’imperatif  de  la  loi  dans 
les  societes  evoluees. 

11  y a souvent  l’impossibilite,  au  sein  d’une  vision 
du  monde,  de  comprendre  les  idees  ou  arguments 
d’une  autre  vision  du  monde,  comme  du  reste  au 
sein  d’une  philosophic  de  comprendre  une  autre 
philosophic. 

11  y a enfin  et  surtout  l’impossibilite  d’une  com- 
prehension d’une  structure  mentale  a une  autre. 

Les  obstacles  interieurs  aux  deux  comprehensions 
sont  enormes  ; ils  sont  non  seulement  l’indif- 
ference  mais  aussi  l’egocentrisme,  l’ethnocen- 
trisme,  le  sociocentrisme  qui  ont  pour  trait  com- 
mun  de  se  mettre  au  centre  du  monde  et  de  con- 
siderer  soit  comme  secondaire,  insignifiant  ou 
hostile  tout  ce  qui  est  etranger  ou  eloigne. 

L’  egocentrisme 

L’egocentrisme  entretient  la  self-deception, 
tromperie  a l’egard  de  soi-meme,  engendree  par 
l’autojustification,  l’autoglorification  et  la  ten- 
dance a rejeter  sur  autrui,  etranger  ou  non,  la 
cause  de  tous  maux.  La  self-deception  est  un  jeu 
rotatif  complexe  de  mensonge,  sincerite,  convic- 
tion, duplicite  qui  nous  conduit  a percevoir  de 
fay  on  pejorative  les  paroles  ou  actes  d’autrui,  a 
selectionner  ce  qui  leur  est  defavorable,  a eliminer 
ce  qui  leur  est  favorable,  a selectionner  nos  sou- 
venirs gratifiants,  a eliminer  ou  transformer  les 
deshonorants. 

En  fait,  l’incomprehension  de  soi  est  une  source 
tres  importante  de  l’incomprehension  d’autrui. 
On  se  masque  a soi-meme  ses  carences  et  faibless- 
es,  ce  qui  rend  impitoyable  pour  les  carences  et 
faiblesses  d’autrui.  Partout,  elle  se  repand  en  can- 
cer de  la  vie  quotidienne,  suscitant  des  calomnies, 
des  agressions,  des  meurtres  psychiques  (souhaits 
de  morts).  Le  monde  des  intellectuels,  ecrivains  ou 
universitaires,  qui  devrait  etre  le  plus  comprehen- 
sif,  est  le  plus  gangrene  sous  l’effet  d’une  hyper- 
trophie  du  moi  nourrie  par  un  besoin  de  con- 
secration et  de  gloire. 

Ethnocentrisme  et  sociocentrisme 


Ils  nourrissent  les  xenophobies  et  racismes  et  peu- 
vent  aller  jusqu’a  retirer  a l’etranger  la  qualite 
d’humain.  Aussi,  la  vraie  lutte  contre  les  racismes 
s’opererait-elle  mieux  contre  leurs  racines  ego- 
socio-centriques  que  contre  leurs  symptomes. 

Les  idees  preconques,  les  rationalisations  a partir 
de  premisses  arbitraires,  l’autojustification  frene- 
tique,  l’incapacite  de  s’autocritiquer,  le  raison- 
nement  paranoiaque,  l’arrogance,  le  deni,  le 
mepris,  la  fabrication  et  la  condamnation  de 
coupables  sont  les  causes  et  les  consequences  des 
pires  incomprehensions  issues  a la  fois  de  l’ego- 
centrisme et  de  l’ethnocentrisme. 

L’incomprehension  produit  autant  d’abetissement 
que  celui-ci  produit  de  l’incomprehension. 
L’indignation  fait  l’economie  de  l’examen  et  de 
l’analyse.  Comme  dit  Clement  Rosset  : “ la  dis- 
qualification pour  raisons  d’ordre  moral  permet 
d’eviter  tout  effort  d’intelligence  de  l’objet  dis- 
qualify, en  sorte  qu’un  jugement  moral  traduit 
toujours  un  refus  d’analyser  et  meme  un  refus  de 
penser  “.  Comme  le  remarquait  Westermarck  : “ le 
caractere  distinctif  de  l’indignation  morale  reste 
l’instinctif  desir  de  rendre  peine  pour  peine  “. 

L’incapacite  de  concevoir  un  complexe  et  la  reduc- 
tion de  la  connaissance  d’un  ensemble  a celle 
d’une  de  ses  parties  provoquent  des  consequences 
encore  plus  funestes  dans  le  monde  des  relations 
humaines  que  dans  celui  de  la  connaissance  du 
monde  physique. 

L’ esprit  reducteur 

Ramener  la  connaissance  d’un  complexe  a celle 
d’un  de  ses  elements,  juge  seul  significatif,  a des 
consequences  pires  en  ethique  qu’en  connaissance 
physique.  De  plus,  rappelons  que  la  possession  par 
une  idee,  une  foi,  qui  donne  la  conviction  absolue 
de  sa  verite,  annihile  toute  possibility  de  com- 
prehension de  l’autre  idee,  de  l’autre  foi,  de  l’autre 
personne. 

Ainsi,  les  obstacles  a la  comprehension  sont-ils 
multiples  et  multiformes  : les  plus  graves  sont  con- 
stitues  par  la  boucle  egocentrisme,  auto  justifica- 
tion, self-deception,  par  les  possessions  et  les 
reductions.  La  conjonction  des  incomprehensions, 
l’intellectuelle  et  l’humaine,  l’individuelle  et  la  col- 
lective, constitue  des  obstacles  majeurs  a l’amelio- 
ration  des  relations  entre  individus,  groupes,  peu- 
ples,  nations. 

VERS  UNE  ETHIQUE  DE  LA  COMPRE- 
HENSION 

L’ethique  de  la  comprehension  est  un  art  de  vivre 
qui  nous  demande  d’abord  de  comprendre  de 
faqon  desinteressee.  C’est  comprendre  pourquoi  et 
comment  on  hait  et  on  meprise.  L’ethique  de  la 
comprehension  nous  demande  de  comprendre 
l’incomprehension. 

L’ethique  de  la  comprehension  demande  d’argu- 
menter,  de  refuter  au  lieu  d’excommunier  et 
d’anathematiser. 
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La  comprehension  n’ excuse  ni  n’ accuse  : elle  nous 
demande  d’eviter  la  condamnation  peremptoire, 
irremediable,  comme  si  Ton  n’avait  jamais  soi- 
meme  connu  la  defaillance  ni  commis  des  erreurs. 
Si  nous  savons  comprendre  avant  de  condamner, 
nous  serons  sur  la  voie  de  l’humanisation  des  rela- 
tions humaines. 

Ce  qui  favorise  la  comprehension  c’est  : 

Le  “ bien  penser  “ 

Celui-ci  est  le  mode  de  penser  qui  permet  d’ap- 
prehender  l’etre  et  son  environnement,  le  local  et 
le  global,  le  multidimensionnel,  bref  le  complexe, 
c’est-a-dire  les  conditions  du  comportement 
humain.  11  nous  permet  d’en  comprendre  egale- 
ment  les  conditions  objectives  et  subjectives  (self- 
deception,  possession  par  une  foi,  delires  et  hys- 
terics). 

L’introspection 

La  pratique  mentale  de  l’auto-examen  permanent 
de  soi  est  necessaire,  car  la  comprehension  de  nos 
propres  faiblesses  ou  manques  est  la  voie  pour  la 
comprehension  de  ceux  d’autrui.  Si  nous  decou- 
vrons  que  nous  sommes  tous  des  etres  faillibles, 
fragiles,  insuffisants,  carences,  alors  nous  pouvons 
decouvrir  que  nous  avons  tous  un  besoin  mutuel 
de  comprehension. 

L’auto-examen  critique  nous  permet  de  nous 
decentrer  relativement  par  rapport  a nous-memes, 
done  de  reconnaitre  et  juger  notre  egocentrisme.  11 
nous  permet  de  ne  pas  nous  poser  en  juges  de 
toutes  choses. 

LA  CONSCIENCE  DE  LA  COMPLEXITE 
HUMAINE 

La  comprehension  d’autrui  necessite  une  con- 
science de  la  complexite  humaine. 

Nous  pouvons  enfin  y apprendre  les  plus  grandes 
leqons  de  la  vie,  la  compassion  pour  la  souffrance 
de  tous  les  humifies  et  la  veritable  comprehension. 

L’ouverture  subjective  (sympathique)  a autrui 

Nous  sommes  ouverts  a certains  proches  priv- 
ilegies,  mais  demeurons  la  plupart  du  temps  fer- 
mes  a autrui. 

L’interiorisation  de  la  tolerance 

La  vraie  tolerance  n’est  pas  indifference  aux  idees 
ou  scepticismes  generalises.  Elle  suppose  une  con- 
viction, une  foi,  un  choix  ethique  et  en  meme 
temps  l’acceptation  que  soient  exprimes  les  idees, 
convictions,  choix  contraires  aux  notres. 

-Edgar  Morin,  Introduction  h une  politique  de 
I’homme,  nouvelle  edition,  Le  Seuil  Points 
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Le  mouvement  de  guerison  autochtone 


Les  racines 

Entre  les  annees  1950  et  1980,  bon  nombre  de 
collectivites  autochtones  du  Canada  ont  vecu  la 
periode  la  plus  sombre  de  leur  existence,  mais  on 
pourrait  egalement  considerer  ces  annees  comme 
les  heures  les  plus  sombres  avant  l’aube.  En  effet, 
les  dernieres  annees  representent  une  ere  nouvelle, 
marquee  par  l’emergence  de  la  spiritualite,  de  l’i- 
dentite  autochtone  et  d’un  processus  de  guerison 
dans  un  grand  nombre  de  collectivites 
autochtones  un  peu  partout  au  Canada. 

Les  germes  de  la  confiance  et  de  l’eveil  etaient 
toujours  la,  plantes  par  les  sages  aines  des  genera- 
tions precedentes  et  contenus  dans  les  legendes, 
les  chants,  les  ceremonies  et  les  enseignements 
sacres.  Un  grand  nombre  de  ces  vieux  usages 
etaient  gardes  secrets  en  raison  de  la  persecution 
religieuse  et  juridique  ainsi  que  de  la  repression 
politique. 

Les  annees  1960  ont  represente  une  periode 
d’eveil  politique  et  culturel  pour  bon  nombre  de 
peuples  aux  Etats-Unis  et  au  Canada.  La  naissance 
du  mouvement  des  droits  autochtones  grace  a des 
organismes  comme  l’AIM  (l’American  Indian 
Movement),  aux  Etats-Unis,  et  la  Fraternite  des 
Indiens  du  Canada  a marque  le  commencement 
visible  et  davantage  public  d’une  nouvelle  ere  de 
guerison  moderne  chez  les  Autochtones. 
Toutefois,  il  y a une  autre  dimension  au  processus 
de  transformation  actuellement  en  cours  dans  des 
centaines  de  collectivites  autochtones  du  Canada. 
Outre  le  processus  d’habilitation  politique,  trois 
autres  courants  importants  ont  contribue  a 
1’emergence  de  ce  qui  est  clairement  un  mouve- 
ment de  guerison  au  sein  des  peuples 
autochtones,  soit  : 

Le  renouveau  de 
la  spiritualite  autochtone; 

Le  recours  a la  croissance  et  a la  guerison  person- 
nelles  comme  plan  d’action  principal  dans  la  vie 
communautaire  dans  le  cadre  de  programmes 
comme  les  Alcooliques  Anonymes  et  a une  multi- 
tude de  strategies  et  de  programmes  destines  a 
s’attaquer  aux  problemes  de  toxicomanie,  degres- 
sion sexuelle  et  de  violence,  et  a combler  les 
besoins  en  croissance  personnelle. 

Le  mouvement  de  la  promotion  de  la  sante  et  des 
collectivites  saines 

Un  grand  nombre  de  collectivites  ont  connu  un 
renouveau  des  anciens  enseignements,  ceremonies 
et  pratiques  comme  l’onction,  les  sueries,  l’usage 
du  calumet  sacre,  le  jeune,  la  quete  de  la  vision,  les 
ceremonies  d’ appellation,  la  guerison,  la  reconcil- 
iation, ainsi  que  l’engagement  personnel  et  collec- 
tif.  Certaines  collectivites  semblent  avoir  oublie 
leur  propres  ceremonies  et,  par  consequent,  des 
generations  entieres  de  jeunes  hommes  et  de 
jeunes  femmes  ont  visite  d’autres  collectivites  et 
tribus  dans  l’ensemble  du  continent  afin  de  trou- 
ver  des  maitres  spirituels  qui  les  aideraient  a reap- 
prendre  certains  elements  de  leurs  propres  pra- 
tiques et  enseignements  spirituels.  Parfois,  au  fur 
et  a mesure  que  des  enseignements  et  des  chants 
d’une  autre  tribu  etaient  presentes  a une  collectiv- 
ite,  les  aines  commen^aient  a partager  leur  propre 
patrimoine  qui  avait  ete  dissimule  dans  leur  coeur 
pendant  de  longues  annees. 


Parfois,  les  Lglises  chretiennes  s’opposaient  a la 
reintroduction  de  la  spiritualite  autochtone  en 
enseignant  aux  gens  que  les  pratiques  comme 
l’onction  et  les  sueries  etaient  des  instruments  du 
diable.  Dans  la  plupart  des  collectivites,  ou  cette 
opposition  a regne  pendant  un  certain  temps,  on 
assiste  a une  reconciliation  spirituelle  qui  incite 
chacun  a respecter  les  options,  les  croyances  et  les 
pratiques  religieuses  des  autres  parce  qu’en  fait  « il 
n’y  a qu’un  seul  Createur  et  nous  sommes  tous  Ses 
enfants  ».  Dans  bon  nombre  de  collectivites,  nous 
voyons  maintenant  les  Lglises  accepter  l’usage  du 
tambour,  du  calumet  sacre,  de  l’onction,  des 
legendes  traditionnelles  et  d’autres  ressources  cul- 
turelles  dans  les  ceremonies  liturgiquess  et  la  vie 
chretienne. 

Ce  qu’il  importe  de  remarquer  au  sujet  du  prob- 
leme  de  l’agression  sexuelle,  c’est  que  la  revitalisa- 
tion et  la  nouvelle  legitimation  des  enseignements 
spirituels  et  culturels  ont  deja  beaucoup  contribue 
aux  processus  de  guerison  et  de  developpement 
communautaires.  En  effet,  une  bonne  partie  de  la 
reflexion  fondamentale  porte  sur  la  definition  de 
la  guerison,  la  maniere  dont  elle  peut  etre 
favorisee  et  maintenue  et  la  fa^on  dont  elle  s’in- 
sere  dans  le  cercle  entier  de  la  vie  comprenant  les 
personnes,  les  families,  les  groupes,  les  organ- 
ismes, les  collectivites  et  les  nations.  Bon  nombre 
de  ces  concepts  proviennent  des  fondements  cul- 
turels des  peuples  autochtones  et  sont  en  fait 
empruntes  et  utilises  par  les  praticiens  de  la  sante 
de  la  societe  dominante  parce  qu’ils  sont  puissants 
et  effaces. 

L’ autre  courant  principal  qui  continue  de  con- 
tribuer  au  mouvement  de  guerison  des  peuples 
autochtones  (outre  le  processus  d’habilitation 
politique  et  le  renouveau  de  la  spiritualite  et  de  la 
culture  autochtones)  est  le  mouvement  contre  la 
toxicomanie  et  pour  la  promotion  du  potentiel 
humain.  A cet  egard,  la  contribution  des 
Alcooliques  Anonymes  (AA)  est  tres  importante. 
Il  est  important  de  mentionner  que  de  nombreux 
Autochtones  ont  requ  l’aide  dont  ils  avaient 
besoin  en  se  joignant  aux  AA.  Il  en  est  de  meme 
pour  bon  nombre  de  collectivites  grace  a la  tenac- 
ite  des  membres  des  AA  qui  ont  continue  a tenir 
des  reunions  (parfois  pendant  des  annees),  malgre 
un  faible  taux  de  participation.  Il  est  egalement 
juste  d’affirmer  que  de  nombreuses  collectivites 
ont  adopte  les  concepts  et  les  pratiques  des  AA 
(comme  les  douze  etapes)  et  les  ont  integres  a des 
approches  de  guerison  mieux  adaptees  aux  realites 
et  aux  conditions  communautaires  que  les 
approches  urbaines  non  autochtones  liees  aux 
reunions  des  AA.  Parallelement  a cela,  le  mouve- 
ment des  AA  a donne  naissance  a des  patterns  de 
codependance  et  d’adultes  issus  de  parents 
alcooliques  qui  ont  egalement  eu  une  influence 
importante  sur  le  contenu  et  le  processus  du  mou- 
vement de  guerison  autochtone  grace  au  travail 
innovateur  de  personnes  comme  Jane  Middleton 
Moss  et  Ann  Wilson  Shaef. 

Le  mouvement  de  promotion  du  potentiel 
humain  represente  un  autre  sous-courant  du 
processus  de  guerison.  Ce  mouvement  tire  ses 
origines  de  la  Gestalt-therapie,  de  la  sante  holis- 
tique,  du  yoga  oriental,  de  la  meditation,  des 
strategies  de  developpement  culturel  et  des  arts 
d’interpretation  (theatre,  musique  et  danse 


appliques  a la  guerison).  A partir  de  ce  sous- 
courant,  on  a mis  davantage  l’accent  sur  la  sante 
et  le  bien-etre  plutot  que  sur  la  maladie.  Ce 
delaissement  du  modele  medical  a permis  de  ren- 
forcer  considerablement  les  concepts  autochtones 
de  sante  et  de  guerison.  Ce  renforcement  a ete 
mutuel;  en  effet,  la  perspective  de  chaque  groupe 
a renforce  la  perspective  des  autres  groupes.  Cet 
accord  et  ce  soutien  mutuels  pour  l’approche  de  la 
sante  et  du  bien-etre  en  matiere  de  sante  commu- 
nautaire ont  egalement  re^u  l’appui  de 
l’Organisation  mondiale  de  la  sante,  dont  la  pre- 
miere manifestation  a ete  une  declaration  redigee 
lors  d’une  conference  mondiale  tenue  a Alma  Ata 
(en  Russie).  Selon  la  declaration  d’Alma  Ata,  la 
sante  « n’est  pas  uniquement  l’absence  de  maladie 
»,  mais  egalement  la  maitrise  de  tous  les  elements 
favorisant  la  sante.  A partir  de  ce  point  de  vue,  les 
mouvements  de  promotion  de  la  sante  et  de  col- 
lectivites saines  sont  nes,  et  ces  approches  ont 
beaucoup  en  commun  avec  les  concepts  et  les  pra- 
tiques de  guerison  propres  aux  collectivites 
autochtones. 

Il  est  egalement  important  de  mentionner,  pour 
les  besoins  du  present  ouvrage,  que  l’approche  de 
promotion  de  la  sante  et  de  collectivites  saines  est 
reconnue  par  les  professionnels  de  la  sante  de  la 
culture  dominante  comme  une  strategic  legitime 
pour  traiter  les  problemes  fondamentaux  de  sante. 

Au  Canada,  le  mouvement  de  guerison 
autochtone  a pris  beaucoup  d’ampleur  grace  a la 
creation,  en  1982,  par  le  ministere  de  la  Sante  du 
Canada,  du  Programme  national  de  lutte  contre 
l’abus  de  l’alcool  et  des  drogues  chez  les 
Autochtones  (PNLAADA).  Les  premiers 
directeurs  de  ce  programme  ont  apporte  une  con- 
tribution extraordinaire  au  mouvement  canadien 
de  guerison  autochtone  en  ecoutant  simplement 
les  opinions  des  collectivites  autochtones,  en  sou- 
tenant  la  mentalite  autochtone  et  en  concevant 
des  solutions  visant  a prevenir  et  a traiter  les  cas  de 
consommation  d’alcool  et  de  drogues.  Des  le 
debut  des  annees  1980,  l’alcoolisme  et  la  toxico- 
manie ont  ete  reconnues  par  les  chefs  autochtones 
et  les  professionnels  de  la  sante  comme  le  princi- 
pal probleme  de  sante  auquel  sont  confrontes  les 
peuples  autochtones  du  Canada. 

Comme  l’a  demontre  cette  breve  description  de  la 
naissance  du  mouvement  de  guerison  autochtone, 
aucune  personne,  aucun  groupe,  ni  aucune  col- 
lectivite  ne  peut  se  vanter  d’avoir  amorce  le  mou- 
vement. Les  chefs  spirituels,  les  aines  et  de  nom- 
breuses autres  personnes  ont  prie  d’une  maniere 
ou  d’une  autre  pour  aider  leur  collectivite  a se 
depetrer  d’une  situation  de  detresse  qui  les  paraly- 
sait  et  causait  la  mort  d’un  grand  nombre  de  ses 
membres.  Un  nombre  incalculable  de  heros  et  de 
heroines  ont  consacre  des  annees  de  leur  vie  a ces 
realisations,  et  de  nombreuses  ressources  externes 
qui  se  sont  manifestoes  sous  la  forme  de  collectiv- 
ites modeles  ou  d’organismes  de  soutien  continu- 
ent  d’appuyer  ce  processus.  A ce  titre,  nous  avons 
deja  mentionne  la  creation  du  PNLAADA.  Voici 
quelques  autres  exemples  : 

La  Four  Worlds  Elders  Conference  (decembre  1982) 
a reuni  des  aines,  des  chefs  spirituels  et  des  leaders 
d’ opinion  autochtones  provenant  de  quelque 
quarante  groupes  tribaux  differents  en  vue  d’ela- 
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borer  une  analyse,  des  principes  et  des  strategies 
visant  a orienter  Taction  pour  surmonter  le  prob- 
leme  de  Talcoolisme  et  de  la  toxicomanie.  La  pen- 
see  fondamentale  degagee  lors  de  cette  conference 
est  devenue  le  fondement  du  Four  Worlds 
Development  Project,  dont  les  responsables  ont  tra- 
vaille au  cours  des  quinze  annees  subsequentes 
avec  des  centaines  de  collectivites  du  Canada  et 
des  Etats-Unis  dans  le  cadre  de  leurs  activites  de 
guerison  et  de  developpement.  Four  Worlds  a ete 
Tun  des  rares  organismes  a travailler  a Techelle 
nationale  en  vue  d’elaborer  des  modeles,  des 
principes  et  des  exemples  types  concrets  aidant  les 
collectivites  a amorcer  et  a soutenir  des  processus 
de  guerison  communautaire.  Plusieurs  autres 
organismes  oeuvrant  de  cette  fa^on  au  debut  des 
annees  1980  incluaient  le  Nechi  Training  Institute 
(Alberta),  le  Round  Lake  Treatment  Centre 
(Vernon,  en  Colombie-Britannique),  ainsi  que  la 
National  Association  of  Native  Treatment  Directors. 

La  collectivite  d’Alkali  Lake,  situee  en  Colombie- 
Britannique  (pres  de  Williams  Lake),  a vecu  un 
changement  important  au  chapitre  de  la  lutte  con- 
tre  Talcoolisme.  Grace  a la  sobriete  d’une  seule 
personne,  la  collectivite  a finalement  atteint  des 
taux  de  sobriete  de  quatre-vingt-quinze  pour  cent. 
L’histoire  romancee  d’Alkali  Lake  a fait  l’objet 
d’un  film  (et  d’un  video).  Le  film  est  compose  de 
plusieurs  recits  et  d’entrevues  de  personnes  de 
cette  collectivite,  et  le  scenario  s’inspire  de  leurs 
propres  mots.  11  n’y  a pas  d’acteurs  professionnels 
dans  le  film.  La  plupart  des  personnages  sont  des 
residants  d’Alkali  Lake  jouant  leur  propre  role. 
Selon  Tun  deux  (Freddy  Johnson)  : « Je  ne  jouais 
pas  un  role,  je  jouais  ma  propre  vie  ».  Le  film  inti- 
tule The  Honour  of  All:  The  Story  of  Alkali  Lake  a 
ete  un  evenement  cle  dans  la  naissance  du  mouve- 
ment  de  guerison  autochtone.  Des  milliers  de  col- 
lectivites autochtones  de  toute  TAmerique  du 
Nord  ont  pu  constater,  beaucoup  d’entre  elles 
pour  la  premiere  fois,  que  la  guerison  est  bel  et 
bien  possible. 

La  National  Native  Association  of  Treatment 
Directors  : Un  reseau  national  de  quelque  quarante 
programmes  de  traitement  offerts  de  fa^on  mobile 
ou  en  etablissement  ont  ete  crees  afin  de  permet- 
tre  aux  responsables  de  programmes  de  Tensemble 
du  pays  d’apprendre  les  uns  des  autres  et  de  s’ aider 
mutuellement.  Ces  groupes  ont  travaille  sans 
relache  pendant  des  annees  en  vue  de  fournir  des 
occasions  de  guerison  et  d’apprentissage  a des  mil- 
liers de  personnes  et  a des  centaines  de  collectivites 
au  pays. 

Le  cercle  de  guerison  holistique  communautaire 
de  Hollow  Water  : Hollow  Water  (Manitoba)  est 
Tune  des  rares  collectivites  a avoir  cree  avec  succes 
un  processus  de  guerison  s’attaquant  a la  question 
delicate  de  Tagression  sexuelle.  Le  modele  de 
Hollow  Water  met  a contribution  une  equipe 
d’intervention  communautaire.  L’equipe  (formee 
de  personnes  qui  ont  du  faire  face  a leur  propre 
probleme  degression)  travaille  de  pair  avec  les 
forces  policieres,  les  tribunaux,  les  services  de  pro- 
tection de  la  jeunesse,  les  victimes,  les  families  et 
les  agresseurs.  Le  programme  vise  a guerir  toutes 
les  personnes  en  cause  et  a retablir  Tequilibre  et  la 
sante  de  la  collectivite.  L’exemple  de  courage,  de 
reussite  et  de  modele  de  Hollow  Water  a inspire  de 
nombreuses  autres  collectivites. 


Ces  programmes,  de  meme  que  bon  nombre 
d’autres  programmes  et  personnes,  a tous  les 
paliers  (local,  regional,  provincial,  national  et 
international)  ont  eu  de  multiples  influences 
reciproques.  De  ce  systeme  interrelie  destine  a la 
guerison  et  au  developpement  (au  Canada,  aux 
Etats-Unis,  en  Nouvelle-Zelande,  en  Australie  et 
ailleurs),  un  mouvement  international  de  guerison 
autochtone  est  ne.  On  renforce  et  developpe  ce 
mouvement  a l’aide  de  publications,  de  communi- 
cations par  Internet  et  de  programmes  d’echange; 
toutefois,  sa  vrai  force  reside  dans  la  promotion  de 
la  guerison  et  de  la  sante  au  sein  des  collectivites 
autochtones  de  partout  au  monde.  Parmi  les  car- 
acteristiques  du  mouvement  de  guerison 
autochtone  qui  semblent  etre  acceptees  par  la  plu- 
part des  peuples  autochtones,  citons  les  suivantes  : 

Le  processus  de  guerison  et  de  developpement  est 
enracine  dans  la  culture  autochtone.  C’est  la  cul- 
ture qui  donne  la  forme,  Tenergie,  les  principes 
cles  et  les  fagons  de  travailler;  c’est  aussi  elle  qui 
engendre  et  soutient  le  processus  de  guerison. 

La  spiritualite  est  au  coeur  du  mouvement. 

une  langue  commune,  ainsi  que  des  principes  et 
des  modeles  communs  ont  ete  crees.  (Certains 
d’entre  eux  sont  decrits  dans  le  present  chapitre). 

L’echange  de  modeles  et  de  concepts  est  courant 
entre  les  groupes  autochtones,  de  meme  que  l’ern- 
prunt  de  modeles  et  de  concepts  non  autochtones 
relatifs  au  travail  de  developpement.  Le  mouve- 
ment ne  comporte  aucun  centre  particulier.  11 
fonctionne  plutot  comme  un  reseau  de  personnes, 
de  collectivites,  d’organismes  et  de  partenariats. 

Principes  communs 

Voici  un  resume  de  quatre  des  principes  et  idees 
qui  continuent  d’etre  au  coeur  du  mouvement  de 
guerison  autochtone. 

Ll  est  fundamental  et  necessaire  de  retablir  le  lien  avec 
le  Createur  et  avec  nos  propres  racines  culturelles. 
Sans  ce  lien,  la  guerison  s’avere  extremement  diffi- 
cile, voire  meme  impossible. 

La  guerison  des  personnes  et  celle  des  families  et  des 
collectivites  vont  de  pair.  Ainsi,  une  approche  glob- 
ale  axee  sur  la  personne  et  la  collectivite  est  req- 
uise.  Cette  approche  fait  appel  au  bien-etre  men- 
tal, emotif,  physique  et  spirituel  des  personnes  et 
des  families,  ainsi  qu’au  bien-etre  politique, 
economique,  social  et  culturel  des  collectivites.  Par 
consequent,  les  problemes  comme  Talcoolisme  ou 
Tagression  sexuelle  ne  peuvent  pas  etre  isoles,  ni 
traites  separement  par  rapport  au  reste  du 
developpement  humain  et  communautaire.  Tous 
ces  elements  sont  interrelies. 


4.  Ll  fatit  davantage  qu  ’un  simple  changement.  Ce 
qui  est  necessaire,  c’est  une  transformation  fonda- 
mentale du  reseau  de  relations  actuelles  (mentales, 
emotives,  physiques,  spirituelles,  politiques, 
economiques,  sociales  et  culturelles).  Cela  signifie 
que  nos  relations  personnelles  avec  le  Createur 
(nous-memes,  les  membres  de  notre  famille,  nos 
amis,  nos  collegues  et  les  membres  de  notre  col- 
lectivite, bref  toutes  nos  relations,  passees  et 
actuelles)  fonctionnent  ensemble  pour  creer  le 
monde  dans  lequel  nous  vivons.  Si  ce  monde,  et 
notre  vie  dans  ce  monde,  est  affaibli  par  des  prob- 
lemes de  toxicomanie,  de  violence,  de  peur  et  de 
souffrance,  alors  nous  devons  creer  un  autre 
monde  et  une  vie  differente.  La  seule  fagon  d’at- 
teindre  ce  monde  exempt  de  violence  et  de  toxico- 
manie, c’est  de  recreer  nos  relations  fondamentales 
afin  d’en  retirer  la  sante,  la  vie  et  le  bien-etre, 
plutot  que  la  violence,  la  souffrance  et  la  mort.  La 
recreation  de  nos  vies  et  de  nos  collectivites,  voila 
le  sens  veritable  de  la  guerison  et  du  developpe- 
ment. 

Excerpt  de  LUTTE  CONTRE  LES  AGRES- 
SIONS SEXUELLES...  CA  1 APC-TS  (1997) 

http://www.sgc.gc.ca/Fpub/abocor/fl99712/fl99712.htm 


Le  premier 
pas 


On  doit  passer  d’une  approche  axee  sur  la  maladie  a 
une  approche  axee  sur  le  bien-etre.  Cela  signifie  que 
notre  energie  et  notre  pensee  fondamentales 
devraient  etre  consacrees  a batir  une  vie  saine  sous 
tous  ses  aspects,  et  non  a tenter  d’enrayer  notre 
maladie  ou  nos  problemes.  La  capacite  de  visualis- 
er  et  d’atteindre  le  bien-etre  est  une  qualite 
humaine.  Elle  doit  etre  developpee,  grace  a l’edu- 
cation  et  a la  discipline,  et  mise  a contribution  en 
vue  d’apporter  un  veritable  etat  de  sante  a nos  col- 
lectivites. 


Pour  recevoir  Le  premier  pas,  ecrivez-nous  a 
I’adresse  suivante  : Piece  801,  75  rue  Albert, 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  5E7  ou  telepbonez-nous 
au  1-888-725-8886)  le  numero  local  est  le  237 
4441.  Notre  numero  de  telecopieur  est  le  613 
237  4442.  Nos  adresses  electroniques  sont : gro- 
belin@ahf.ca  ou  wspea@ahf.ca.  N’oubliez  pas 
que  notre  journal  est  disponible  en  Frangais, 
Anglais  et  Inuktitut  et  qu’il  est  gratuit. 


Le  premier  pas 
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Bande  des  Denes  de  Hay  River  - 
Relations  saines  entre  les  jeunes  et  les  parents 


Le  projet  Valorisation  et  retablissement  des 
jeunes  et  des  parents  des  Denes  de  la 
reserve  de  Hay  River  vise  a susciter  des 
occasions  pour  les  residents  et  les  membres  de  la 
bande  de  Hay  River  de  retrouver  leur  autonomie 
perdue  en  raison  de  l’ouverture  et  de  l’exploita- 
tion  d’un  pensionnat  a Hay  River  de  1929  a 
1939.  Au  cours  de  cette  periode,  plusieurs  des 
Aines  d’aujourd’hui  ont  fait  1’ experience  du  pen- 
sionnat. De  nos  jours,  plusieurs  Denes  de  la 
reserve  de  Hay  River  sont  des  descendants 
directs  des  victimes  du  pensionnat.  II  y a eu 
d’autres  repercussions  pour  la  collectivite  des 
Denes  dans  la  region  qui  affectent  to uj  ours  les 
descendants. 

L’economie  de  salaires  et  l’offre  de  services 
apparues  avec  le  pensionnat  a instaure  un  senti- 
ment de  dependance  chez  certaines  families  a 
l’egard  de  cet  etablissement.  Certaines  de  ces 
families  ont  abandonne  l’economie  tradition- 
nelle  pour  offrir  leurs  services  au  pensionnat  ou 
pour  y travailler.  On  dit  que  les  personnes  qui 
dependaient  du  pensionnat  pour  leur  travail  et 
pour  offrir  leurs  services  n’ont  plus  ete  en 
mesure  de  pourvoir  aux  besoins  de  leurs  families 
lorsque  l’etablissement  a ferme  ses  portes  en 
1939.  Le  traumatisme  subi  serait  semblable  aux 
licenciements  qui  surviennent  regulierement  de 
nos  jours.  Certaines  de  ces  personnes  sont  rev- 
enues a l’economie  traditionnelle,  mais  plusieurs 
ne  font  pas  fait  et  sont  demeurees  dependantes 
de  l’economie  de  salaires  pour  gagner  leur  vie. 
Comme  il  n’y  avait  pas  d’emplois  disponibles, 
les  families  ont  commence  a etre  dysfonction- 
nelles  et  a connaitre  plusieurs  formes  de  toxico- 
manie.  Ces  personnes  sont  demeurees  au  sein  de 
la  collectivite  et  sont  devenues  des  toxicomanes. 
Elies  ont  influence  d’autres  personnes  qui  evolu- 
aient  dans  l’economie  traditionnelle  en  les  intro- 
duisant  aux  toxicomanies.  Cette  situation  et 
d’autres  activites  de  nature  abusive  ont  fait  en 
sorte  que  les  Denes  de  Hay  River  sont  devenus 
totalement  dependants  a compter  de  1970. 


Le  but  du  projet  Valorisation  et  retablissement 
des  jeunes  et  des  parents  des  Denes  de  la  reserve 
de  Hay  River  est  de  developper  le  pouvoir  per- 
sonnel des  jeunes  et  des  parents  afin  que  les 
jeunes  soient  en  mesure  de  faire  de  bons  choix  de 
vie  et  se  preparent  a devenir  de  bons  chefs  de  file. 

Repondre  aux  besoins  de  la  collectivite 

Ce  projet  permet  aux  jeunes,  aux  parents  et  aux 
Aines  de  la  bande  des  Denes  de  Hay  River  de 
regler  des  problemes  qui  ont  affecte  la  collectiv- 
ite durant  plusieurs  annees  : depuis  l’ouverture 
du  pensionnat  a Hay  River  et  depuis  que  les 
enfants  ont  frequente  les  pensionnats  dans  les 
annees  I960  et  1970.  En  s’attaquant  aux  prob- 
lemes des  jeunes,  la  collectivite  se  prepare  a 
mieux  faire  son  entree  dans  le  nouveau  mille- 
naire.  En  ayant  acces  a des  specialistes  en  qui  ils 
pourront  avoir  confiance  pour  leur  guerison, 
avec  qui  ils  se  sentiront  a l’aise  et  qui  parleront 
leur  langue,  les  participants  au  projet  seront  val- 
orises et  acquerront  un  pouvoir  personnel. 

Le  fait  d’avoir  des  programmes  de  guerison 
con^us  pour  les  participants  au  sein  de  la  col- 
lectivite assure  qu’on  repond  aux  besoins  et 
aux  priorites  de  chaque  participant.  Le  pro- 
jet produira  des  cercles  de  guerison  ou  des 
groupes  de  soutien  communautaire  perma- 
nents et  d’autres  programmes  de  guerison. 
Ce  qui  est  encore  plus  important,  c’est  que  la 
guerison  fondee  sur  la  collectivite  profitera  a 
celle-ci  grace  aux  changements  positifs  qui 
s’opereront  chez  les  participants  : la  con- 
naissance,  les  competences  et  la  possibilite  de 
profiter  sans  contrainte  des  methodes  et  des 
resultats  de  la  formation  et  des  demarches  de 
guerison  subsequentes.  La  guerison  fondee 
sur  la  collectivite  permet  aussi  aux  partici- 
pants d’etre  continuellement  avec  leurs 
families  et  leurs  amis  qui  seront  les  temoins 
des  experiences  et  des  effets  immediats  qui 
decouleront  des  programmes. 


Cependant,  la  demarche  de  formation  ne  se  fait 
pas  uniquement  dans  les  collectivites.  Les  pro- 
grammes que  l’on  tient  sur  le  territoire  compor- 
tent  des  avantages  strategiques.  En  effet,  ils  don- 
nent  aux  participants  la  possibilite  de  participer 
directement  a des  activites  culturelles  et  tradi- 
tionnelles  des  Denes.  II  est  important  que  les 
participants  recourent  aux  programmes  d’im- 
mersion  sur  le  territoire  pour  contester  l’idee 
recue  que  la  terre  est  sans  valeur.  Les  participants 
apprendront  ce  que  cela  signifie  de  vivre  sur  le 
territoire,  de  sortir  et  de  se  salir  les  mains. 

A qui  s’adresse  le  projet  ? 

Le  projet  Valorisation  et  retablissement  des 
jeunes  et  des  parents  des  Denes  de  la  reserve  de 
Hay  River  s’adressera  aux  residents  de  Hay  River 
et  aux  membres  de  la  bande  des  Denes  de  Hay 
River,  a Hay  River.  Le  programme  s’adressera 
aux  Denes  de  la  bande  des  Denes  de  Hay  River 
et  s’attaquera  aux  sequelles  des  pensionnats  en 
entreprenant  la  guerison  de  ceux  et  celles  qui  ont 
ete  affectes  par  leur  experience  des  pensionnats 
ainsi  que  de  leurs  descendants.  Nous  encour- 
agerons  les  autres  Denes  qui  peuvent  se  trouver 
dans  le  secteur  de  la  reserve  de  Hay  River  et  qui 
desirent  participer  au  projet  a le  faire.  La  bande 
des  Denes  de  Hay  River  croit  fermement  qu’en 
mettant  ces  programmes  et  ces  services  sur  pied, 
elle  servira  mieux  les  jeunes,  les  parents,  les 
adultes  et  les  Aines  de  la  reserve  de  Hay  River. 

Le  projet  Valorisation  et  retablissement  des 
jeunes  et  des  parents  des  Denes  de  la  reserve  de 
Hay  River  s’attaque  aux  problemes  des  pension- 
nats relies  non  seulement  a ceux  qui  ont  ete 
affectes  directement  mais  aussi  a ceux  qui  subis- 
sent  les  effets  transgenerationnels.  Nous 
encourageons  les  participants  a acquerir  la  con- 
fiance  en  leurs  propres  capacites,  talents  et  forces 
de  maniere  a acquerir  une  estime  de  soi  suff- 
isante  pour  poursuivre  leur  travail  de  guerison. 
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Les  notions  d’ethique,  de  pathologie,  de  croissance 
personnelle,  d’actualisation  du  potentiel  et  des  capac- 
ites  mentales  seront  utilisees  de  fa$on  active  et  con- 
crete afin  que  les  participants  puissent  atteindre  l’au- 
tonomie  necessaire  pour  aller  au-dela  des  sequelles 
psychologiques. 

Les  membres  de  la  collectivite  qui  participent  a ces 
programmes  de  guerison  communautaires  en  profi- 
tent  du  fait  qu’ils  s’inscrivent  dans  une  demarche  de 
guerison  guidee  par  des  pairs  connus,  credibles  et 
dignes  de  confiance  qui  proviennent  de  la  collectivite 
et  qui,  une  fois  le  programme  termine,  demeureront 
disponibles  pour  offrir  leur  soutien  et  leurs  conseils. 

DEVELOPPEMENT  ET  RETABLISSEMENT  DU 
ROLE  PARENTAL 

II  est  vital  que  les  parents  des  jeunes  participent  aussi 
a ce  projet.  Les  parents  sont  responsables  en  definitive 
du  developpement  de  leurs  enfants  et  de  combler  leurs 
besoins.  Cette  responsabilite  sera  remise  entre  les 
mains  des  parents  en  leur  offrant  des  ateliers  de  crois- 
sance parentale  et  personnelle  et  des  programmes  sur 
la  culture  et  la  tradition.  Nous  encourageons  les  par- 
ents a prendre  la  responsabilite  de  soutenir  et  de  con- 
seiller  leurs  enfants  en  matiere  d’education,  d’emploi 
et  de  justice. 

Durant  le  projet,  la  bande  des  Denes  de  Hay  River  est 
tenue  au  courant  de  tous  les  developpements  par  le 
moyen  de  rapports  et  de  sa  participation.  Pour  chaque 
programme  relie  au  projet,  il  doit  y avoir  redaction  de 
rapports  mensuels.  De  plus,  chaque  participant  doit 
proceder  a des  evaluations  fondees  sur  sa  participa- 
tion. Le  coordonnateur  supervise  l’efficacite  du  pro- 
gramme pour  les  participants  et  leur  participation  en 
effectuant  des  examens  au  hasard  des  dossiers  des  par- 
ticipants et  des  clients. 

ELABORATION  DES  PROGRAMMES  POUR 
LES  JEUNES 

Le  programme  Valorisation  des  jeunes  Denes  de  la 
reserve  de  Hay  River  soutient  et  aide  les  jeunes  en 
matiere  d’education,  d’emploi  et  de  justice.  Les  pro- 
grammes de  croissance  et  de  guerison  personnelles 
visent  a insuffler  le  pouvoir  personnel  chez  les  jeunes 
pour  qu’ils  puissent  faire  de  bons  choix  dans  la  vie. 
Lorsque  les  jeunes  connaissent  des  problemes  dans  ces 
domaines,  nous  les  soutenons  en  les  aidant  a compos- 
er avec  ces  situations.  Le  soutien  provient  des  parents 
chaque  fois  que  c’est  possible.  Cependant,  si  les  par- 
ents ne  peuvent  accorder  ce  soutien,  les  jeunes  obtien- 
nent  celui  du  personnel  du  programme  de  la  bande  de 
Hay  River.  Les  parents  des  jeunes  seront  encourages  a 
participer  a la  demarche.  Cette  demarche  ne  consiste 
pas  a retirer  la  responsabilite  aux  parents,  mais  a la  leur 
remettre. 

Le  programme  donne  aux  jeunes  les  connaissances  et 
les  competences  necessaires  pour  etre  fonctionnels 
dans  le  monde  d’aujourd’hui.  Ces  connaissances  et  ces 
capacites  leur  permettent  de  susciter  des  occasions 


dans  leur  vie  qui  ne  s’offriraient  pas  autrement.  Grace 
au  developpement  du  pouvoir  personnel,  ils  sont  en 
mesure  de  faire  de  bons  choix.  La  discipline  inculquee 
leur  permet  d’affronter  la  vie  sans  crainte,  d’en  arriver 
a un  mieux-etre  dans  leur  propre  vie  ainsi  que  de  se 
soutenir  les  uns  les  autres  lorsque  vient  le  moment  de 
faire  de  bons  choix. 

Les  ateliers  sur  le  role  parental  forment  les  parents  a 
soutenir  leurs  enfants.  Les  parents  acquierent  la  con- 
naissance  et  les  competences  parentales  qui  leur  per- 
mettent de  s’attaquer  a tout  probleme  que  leurs 
enfants  peuvent  connaitre.  Les  parents  acquierent 
cette  connaissance  et  ces  competences  en  participant 
aux  ateliers  sur  le  role  parental  et  en  s’occupant  de 
leurs  enfants  dans  la  vie  de  tous  les  jours. 

Les  autres  adultes  de  la  collectivite  appuient  les  par- 
ents et  se  soutiennent  les  uns  les  autres  dans  le 
developpement  des  jeunes.  Ils  peuvent  participer  a 
tous  les  ateliers.  Ils  participent  aussi  aux  programmes 
tenus  sur  le  territoire  et  aux  rassemblements  commu- 
nautaires. Ce  sont  des  enseignants,  des  animateurs, 
des  modeles  de  comportement  spirituel  et  des  guides 
culturels.  Les  adultes  sont  alors  en  mesure  d’ameliorer 
leurs  aptitudes  a recouvrer  leurs  roles  traditionnels  qui 
ont  ete  perdus  en  raison  de  l’oppression  culturelle. 

Les  Ames  sont  encore  plus  en  mesure  de  jouer  leur  role 
d’enseignants  et  de  conseillers  culturels  et  en  matiere 
de  traditions  dans  tous  les  aspects  de  la  vie.  Ils  regag- 
nent  le  respect  des  jeunes  et  sont  plus  a meme  de  rede- 
venir  le  centre  de  la  collectivite.  Leur  participation 
comble  l’ecart  generationnel  qu’a  produit  l’introduc- 
tion  de  nouveaux  systemes. 

Notre  but  est  de  faire  en  sorte  que  la  collectivite  devi- 
ennent  une  veritable  communaute  oil  les  families  s’en- 
traident,  ou  la  connaissance  traditionnelle  et  culturelle 
revivra  et  redeviendra  une  partie  de  la  vie  des  Denes. 
Notre  but  consiste  a faire  en  sorte  que  les  Denes  de  la 
reserve  de  Hay  River  redeviennent  autosuffisants  et 
autonomes. 

Nos  activites 

Notre  projet  consiste  en  une  serie  d’activites  qui  visent 
l’exploitation  des  competences  et  l’echange  des  con- 
naissances. Ces  activites  sont  de  trois  ordres  : ateliers 
pour  les  parents  et  les  jeunes,  programmes  tenus  sur  le 
territoire  et  rassemblements  culturels. 

Ateliers  pour  les  parents  et  les  jeunes 

Notre  serie  d’ateliers  sur  le  role  parental  et  sur  la 
jeunesse  est  congue  pour  developper  les  connaissances 
et  les  competences  et  pour  insuffler  le  pouvoir  person- 
nel chez  les  jeunes  et  les  parents  afin  qu’ils  puissent 
etre  en  mesure  de  faire  de  bons  choix  et,  dans  le  cas  des 
parents,  de  soutenir  et  de  conseiller  leurs  enfants. 

Serie  d’ateliers  sur  le  cycle  de  vie  dene  a l’attention  des 
parents.  Chacun  de  ces  ateliers  dure  trois  jours  : gesta- 
tion, enfance,  puberte,  relations,  role  parental,  grands- 
parents  / Arnes. 


Autres  ateliers  (cinq  jours  chacun)  : communication  et 
resolution  des  differends,  affirmation  de  soi,  estime  de 
soi  et  conscience  de  soi. 

Derniere  serie  (trois  jours)  : conscience  de  soi 
autochtone,  modeles  de  comportement,  maitrise  de  la 
colere. 

Une  serie  additionnelle  d’ateliers  s’adresse  particuliere- 
ment  aux  jeunes  (trois  jours  chacun)  : culture  et  spiri- 
tualite,  organiser  le  soutien  aux  jeunes,  arbre 
genealogique  / fierte. 

Programmes  tenus  sur  le  territoire 

Camp  de  printemps.  Une  chasse  printaniere  a l’oie  a 
Buffalo  Lake  pour  les  jeunes  et  les  parents.  Un  voyage 
de  sept  jours  au  moment  ou  les  oies  reviennent  pour 
l’ete.  Les  families  ont  la  possibilite  de  chasser  l’oie  et 
de  l’appreter.  Des  programmes  sont  organises  pour  les 
soirees  qui  permettent  d’apprendre  les  valeurs  et  les 
croyances  traditionnelles  avec  les  Ames  et  entre  tous. 

Camp  de  peche  pour  les  families  a environ  1 5 milles  a 
Test  de  Hay  River,  sur  la  rive  sud  de  Tusho.  Ce  voyage 
de  sept  jours  offre  aux  families  la  possibilite  de  pecher, 
de  chasser  et  de  cueillir  des  baies,  de  faire  du  poisson 
seche,  de  la  viande  sechee  et  d’autres  aliments.  Les 
jeunes  ont  l’occasion  de  visiter  les  filets,  de  chasser 
l’orignal,  de  poser  des  collets  a lievre  et  de  ramasser  du 
bois.  Le  soir,  il  y a des  rassemblements  pour  apprendre 
les  valeurs  et  les  croyances  traditionnelles  et  ou  les 
Ames  racontent  des  legendes. 

Chasse  a l’orignal  a l’automne.  Un  voyage  de  sept 
jours  a la  fin  de  septembre  durant  lequel  les  families 
ont  la  possibilite  de  participer  a une  chasse  a l’orignal, 
d’eviscerer  la  bete  abattue  et  de  la  transporter  au  camp 
de  base.  Les  families  preparent  aussi  de  la  viande 
sechee  en  plus  de  gratter  et  d’echarner  le  cuir.  Les 
families  ont  aussi  la  possibilite  de  preparer  des  camps 
d’hiver  pour  le  piegeage. 

Rassemblements  communautaires 

Ces  rassemblements  ont  lieu  dans  la  reserve  de  Hay 
River  en  vue  de  valoriser  les  valeurs  et  les  croyances 
culturelles  et  traditionnelles  des  Denes. 

Rassemblement  printanier.  Une  fete  et  une  danse  au 
son  du  tambour  en  juin,  qui  est  aussi  le  rassemble- 
ment communautaire  annuel  oil  se  deroulent  des 
activites  politiques,  spirituelles  et  traditionnelles  et  a 
laquelle  participent  les  families.  Une  ceremonie  du  feu 
annuelle  pour  remercier  pour  les  provisions,  les 
presents  et  la  sante  de  l’annee  ecoulee. 

Rassemblement  estival.  Une  fete  avec  danse  au  son  des 
tambours  en  aout. 

Rassemblement  automnal.  Une  fete  avec  danse  au  son 
des  tambours  en  septembre. 

Rassemblement  hivernal.  Une  fete  avec  danse  au  son 
des  tambours  en  janvier.* 
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Sotntnaire  Cotnpte  rendu  des  reunions  regionales 

Recommandations,  commentaires  et  histoires  tires  des  reunions  regionales  de  la  FADG  (2000-2001) 


« II  faut  transmettre  aux  communautes  cette  information  an  sujet  du  processus  de  financement  de  la  FADG  qui  a ete  revise.  De  plus,  certaines 
concessions  ont  ete  faites.  De  reels  cbangements  doivent  resulter  des  reunions  regionales  comme  celle-ci.  » 

- Recommandation  formulee  a une  reunion  regionale,  1999. 


Note  : Le  genre  masculin  est  utilis  sans  discrimination  pour  all  ger  le  texte. 

(Note  de  la  redaction  : on  peut  obtenir  aupres  de  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison 
une  copie  complete  de  ce  compte  rendu). 

INTRODUCTION 

LEgONS  DE  L’EXPERIENCE  DEGAGEES  DU  COMPTE  RENDU  DES 
REUNIONS  REGIONALES  DE  1999 

Le  compte  rendu  des  reunions  regionales  de  1999,  comprenant  le  releve  des  transcrip- 
tions et  le  proces-verbal  des  reunions,  fait  ressortir  les  points  saillants  des  commentaires, 
des  suggestions  et  des  recommandations  des  participants. 

Le  Conseil  d’administration  a donne  suite  a la  retroaction  obtenue  lors  des  4 reunions 
tenues  en  1999;  il  a apporte  certaines  modifications  au  processus  de  financement,  aux 
operations  de  programme,  a la  strategie  de  communication  et  a la  structure  organisa- 
tionnelle  de  la  FADG.  Void  une  breve  description  de  la  retroaction  obtenue  ainsi  que 
des  mesures  prises  en  fonction  des  suggestions  des  participants  : 

•De  nombreux  groupes  du  milieu  communautaire  et  des  petites  collectivites  nous 
ont  indique  que  le  formulaire  de  demande  de  financement  etait  pour  eux  com- 
plique  a remplir,  trap  complexe  pour  le  type  de  projet  qu’ils  voulaient  proposer. 
Comme  mesure  corrective,  la  FADG  a elabore  un  formulaire  de  demande  de 
financement  distinct  et  simplifie  pour  les  projets  de  moins  de  50  milles  dollars. 

•Beaucoup  de  personnes,  de  groupes,  de  communautes  nous  ont  dit  vouloir  que 
les  ressources  allouees  a la  guerison  soient  distributes  plus  equitablement  dans 
l’ensemble  du  pays.  A cette  fin,  tenant  compte  de  la  duree  limitee  du  Fonds 
accorde  a la  FADG  par  le  gouvernement,  la  Fondation  a congu  et  mis  en  appli- 
cation une  nouvelle  politique  precisant  que,  dans  le  cas  oil  un  demandeur  ou 
requerant  a deja  obtenu  du  financement  pour  deux  de  ses  projets  et  presente  une 
nouvelle  demande  d’appui  pour  un  autre  projet,  cette  troisieme  demande  de 
financement  sera  mise  de  cote  jusqu’a  ce  que  les  propositions  provenant  d’autres 
communautes  et  organisations  de  la  meme  region  aient  ete  prises  en  considera- 
tion. 

•En  reponse  aux  preoccupations  liees  au  fait  que  des  donnees  d’information  iden- 
tifiables  (signaletiques)  divulguees  puissent  etre  utilisees  dans  des  cas  de  pour- 
suite  judiciaire,  la  FADG  n’accordera  aucun  financement  a des  propositions  rel- 
atives a des  videos,  a de  la  documentation  ecrite,  ou  a d’autres  propositions  qui 
devoileraient  l’identite  des  participants  d’un  programme  de  guerison  ou  d’autres 
personnes. 

•Comme  suite  a la  retroaction  portant  sur  les  conditions  de  surete,  de  respons- 
abilisation  et  de  sagesse  imposees  en  regard  des  montants  tres  eleves  alloues  aux 
centres  de  guerison,  la  FADG  a congu  et  mis  en  application  une  demarche 
d’ensemble  presentee  en  deux  parties  a l’intention  des  requerants  qui  soumettent 
une  demande  de  financement  pour  un  centre  de  guerison.  Ce  processus  perme- 
ttra  egalement  aux  requerants  dont  le  projet  peut  etre  considere  comme  une 
proposition  ordinaire  et  non  pas  comme  celle  d’un  centre  de  guerison  de  bene- 
ficier  d’un  processus  d’examen  plus  court. 

•Bon  nombre  de  communautes  nous  ont  dit  que  la  limite  financiere  (plafond) 
imposee  pour  un  projet  d’envergure  etait  trop  restreignante.  La  FADG  a done 
hausse  le  plafonnement  du  financement  annuel  a 150  000  milles  dollars  par  pro- 
jet, tout  en  creant  un  nouveau  flux  d’allocation  de  ressources  pour  les  projets  plus 
modestes  (projets  de  moins  de  50  milles  $). 

•On  nous  a dit  aux  reunions  que  l’aide  apportee  par  le  personnel  etait  necessaire 
afin  de  dissiper  les  malentendus  ayant  trait  au  formulaire  de  demande  de  finance- 
ment, de  fournir  du  soutien  et  de  seconder  les  efforts  de  consolidation  des 
demandes  de  financement.  La  FADG  a revise  le  processus  d’examen  des  propo- 
sitions, a affecte  le  personnel  necessaire  et  a etabli  les  structures  requises  afin 
d’etre  en  mesure  de  fournir  l’assistance  demandee.  De  plus,  la  Fondation  a aug- 
mente  le  nombre  d’employes  dans  deux  principaux  secteurs,  l’examen  des  propo- 
sitions et  le  soutien  communautaire. 


•De  nombreux  groupes  et  communautes  nous  ont  indique  que,  dans  le  but  d’ef- 
fectuer  une  juste  et  equitable  repartition  des  fonds,  la  FADG  devait  encourager 
et  aider  les  groupes  de  la  base/du  milieu  communautaire  a developper  leur  capac- 
ite  d’elaboration  de  proposition  et  les  aider  a se  constituer  un  reseau  avec  des  per- 
sonnes ressources  et  des  communautes  pour  qu’ils  puissent  se  soutenir  mutuelle- 
ment.  La  FADG  a donne  suite  a cette  recommandation  en  engageant  des  coor- 
donnateurs  regionaux  dont  le  role  est  d’aider  les  gens  de  la  region  a elaborer  une 
proposition  et  a etablir  des  reseaux  et  des  partenariats  en  organisant  des  ateliers 
sur  l’elaboration  de  proposition  et  des  ateliers  de  reseautage  dans  l’ensemble  des 
regions  du  pays. 

•Suite  aux  preoccupations  manifestoes  aux  reunions  regionales  au  sujet  de  la 
responsabilisation/reddition  des  comptes  et  de  la  viabilite  des  projets,  la  FADG 
a elabore  des  indicateurs-cles  pour  suivre  de  pres  revolution  des  projets  finances 
et  pour  les  evaluer.  Ces  indicateurs-cles  permettent  egalement  a la  FADG  d’e- 
valuer  la  demande  d’un  requerant  interesse  au  financement  pluriannuel. 

•Les  communautes  nous  ont  demande  de  leur  donner  la  chance  d’ameliorer  et  de 
presenter  de  nouveau  leur  projet.  La  FADG  a etabli  deux  series  de  dates  limites 
par  annee,  de  telle  sorte  que  les  requerants  ont  une  autre  occasion  de  presenter 
une  nouvelle  demande  sans  avoir  a attendre  l’annee  suivante  pour  le  faire. 

•En  outre,  la  FADG  a revise  son  processus  d’examen  des  propositions  afin  de 
garder  ouverte  la  voie  de  communication  avec  les  requerants  dont  les  demandes 
de  financement  ont  besoin  d’etre  revisees  avant  d’etre  envoyees  a l’examen 
externe.  Le  but  vise  est  d’accorder  aux  requerants  desireux  de  reviser  leur 
demande  suffisamment  de  temps  pour  leur  permettre  de  presenter  une  nouvelle 
demande  a l’interieur  de  la  meme  periode  et  de  donner  de  l’information  et  du 
soutien  a ceux  dont  la  demande  de  financement  a ete  refusee  pour  qu’ils  puissent 
elaborer  une  meilleure  proposition. 

•La  FADG  a de  plus  encourage  les  communautes  et  les  groupes  a presenter  leur 
demande  de  financement  en  devangant  la  date  limite  s’ils  le  desirent,  de  telle 
sorte  qu’ils  puissent  plus  tot  inserer  efficacement  les  commentaires/recomman- 
dations  des  examinateurs  a leur  proposition  revisee. 

•De  nombreuses  personnes,  de  nombreux  groupes  et  communautes  nous  ont 
manifeste  leur  besoin  d’obtenir  de  l’information  sur  les  travaux/activites  en 
matiere  de  guerison,  sur  les  projets,  les  reussites  d’autres  groupes  et  commu- 
nautes partout  au  pays.  A cette  fin,  la  FADG  a elabore  des  principes  de 
meilleures  pratiques,  a entrepris  une  recherche  dont  les  resultats  seront  diffuses 
dans  toutes  les  communautes  et  elle  a ameliore  sa  strategie  de  communication  et 
d’information.  Toutes  les  demandes  ou  questions  d’information  peuvent  etre 
adressees  directement  a la  Fondation,  soit  au  moyen  de  la  ligne  sans  frais  (ligne 
800),  du  courriel  ou  de  la  poste  reguliere.  Le  site  web  regulierement  mis  a jour 
presente  des  documents  et  de  l’information  portant  sur  toutes  les  activites  de  la 
Fondation.  Quant  au  bulletin  d’information,  il  est  envoye  a un  nombre  toujours 
croissant  de  personnes  et  de  communautes. 

•Certaines  personnes,  groupes  et  communautes  ont  indique  leur  mecontente- 
ment  concernant  le  taux  d’approbation  de  propositions  par  la  Fondation.  Les 
efforts  de  la  Fondation  en  matiere  de  developpement  des  capacites  des  commu- 
nautes a elaborer  des  propositions,  en  matiere  d’etablissement  d’un  processus 
permettant  aux  requerants  d’echanger  avec  le  personnel  de  la  FADG  et 
d’ameliorer  leur  demande  de  financement  grace  a cette  assistance,  ont  eu  pour 
resultat  cette  annee  un  taux  d’approbation  de  50  %. 

Reunions  regionales  Un  dialogue  ouvert,  en  face  a face,  revelant  la  mobilisation 
croissante  pour  la  guerison  du  milieu  communautaire  autochtone. 

Les  reunions  regionales  s’averent  l’un  des  moyens  les  plus  efficaces  pour  la  Fondation 
d’obtenir  en  face-a-face  les  reactions,  commentaires,  idees  et  recommandations  des  per- 
sonnes survivantes  autochtones,  aussi  bien  des  personnes  que  des  groupes  et  des  com- 
munautes, interesses  aux  efforts  en  matiere  de  guerison  en  general  et,  en  particulier,  en 
matiere  d’elaboration  de  projets  de  guerison. 
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La  retroaction  obtenue  aux  reunions  regionales  a enrichi  de  donnees  d’information 
additionnelles  les  nombreux  commentaires  qui  nous  etaient  deja  parvenus  par  tele- 
phone ou  par  courriel  ou  lors  de  discussions.  Ces  informations  recueillies  constituent 
un  elan,  une  force  motrice,  motivant  la  FADG  a accroitre  ses  efforts  pour  ameliorer 
constamment  la  qualite  et  l’efficacite  de  l’assistance  qu’elle  fournit  aux  survivants  des 
pensionnats,  a leur  famille  et  a leur  communaute.  Comme  resultat  des  nombreuses 
demandes  de  rencontres  et  de  dialogues,  le  Conseil  d’administration  de  la  FADG  a 
decide  d’accroitre  le  nombre  de  reunions  regionales  pour  l’annee  2000  a 5 rencontres 
et  il  a ajoute  2 autres  reunions  au  debut  de  l’annee  2001.  Ce  compte  rendu  fait  ressor- 
tir  les  questions,  les  commentaires  et  les  recommandations  des  participants  a ces  ren- 
contres. 

« En  terminant,  j’aimerais  remercier  toutes  les  personnes  ici  presentes  a cette  reunion 
ainsi  que  celles  qui  ont  accompli  un  si  bon  travail  et  fourni  tant  d’efforts.  J’aimerais 
vo us  exprimer  ma  reconnaissance  pour  votre  participation  et  votre  presence  ici  aujour- 
d’hui,  votre  etat  d’esprit  positif,  le  respect  et  la  comprehension  que  vous  avez  mani- 
festos ici  aujourd’hui.  » - Charles,  Reunion  regionale  de  Vancouver 

Reunions  regionales  2000-2001 

• 28  septembre  2000,  Iqaluit 

• 12  octobre  2000,  Winnipeg 

• 26  octobre  2000,  Vancouver 

• 9 novembre  2000,  Ottawa 

• 23  novembre  2000,  Moncton 

• 26  janvier  2001,  Yellowknife 

• 30  janvier  2001,  Whitehorse 

Afm  de  reduire  les  couts  tout  en  donnant  plus  de  possibilites  au  Conseil  d’adminis- 
tration de  continuer  le  dialogue  en  face  a face  demande,  il  a ete  decide  que  seulement 
certains  membres  du  Conseil  d’administration  assisteraient  a ces  rencontres,  y compris 
le  membre  du  Conseil  d’administration  appartenant  a la  region  visitee. 

SOMMAIRE 

En  septembre,  octobre  et  novembre  2000,  les  membres  du  Conseil  d’administration 
de  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison  se  sont  rassembles  dans  cinq  villes  canadiennes 
pour  engager  un  dialogue  avec  les  Autochtones  au  sujet  du  processus  de  financement, 
pour  distribuer  le  rapport  annuel,  pour  mettre  les  participants  au  courant  des  projets 
finances  et  pour  annoncer  une  nouvelle  initiative. 

La  premiere  reunion  regionale  s’est  tenue  a Iqaluit,  T.N.-O.,  le  28  septembre  2000  a 
la  salle  des  Cadets  de  l’Air,  a la  Legion  royale  canadienne.  D’autres  rencontres  ont  eu 
lieu  a Winnipeg  (le  20  octobre  2000  au  Centre  d’accueil  pour  les  Indiens  et  les  Metis), 
a Vancouver  (le  26  octobre  2000  au  Centre  d’accueil  pour  les  Autochtones  de 
Vancouver)  a Ottawa  (le  9 novembre  2000  au  Odawa  Friendship  Centre)  et  a 
Moncton  (le  23  novembre  2000  au  Delta  Beausejour). 

Le  Conseil  d’administration  a egalement  decide  d’organiser  deux  reunions  supple- 
mentaires  dans  le  Nord  en  janvier  2001  : a Yellowknife  (le  26  janvier  2001  a la  Legion 
royale  canadienne)  et  a Whitehorse  (le  30  janvier  2001  au  Nakawataku  Hall,  Kwanlin 
Dunn  First  Nation).  Les  membres  du  Conseil  d’administration  ont  tire  profit  de  cette 
possibilite  de  continuer  le  dialogue  avec  les  personnes  et  les  organisations  autochtones. 
Ces  echanges  visent  a recueillir  les  commentaires  et  les  suggestions  des  participants  que 
la  Fondation  prend  par  la  suite  en  consideration  et  integre  a la  planification  et  a la  mise 
en  oeuvre  de  ses  activites  administratives  et  de  ses  activites  de  programmation. 

Chacune  de  ces  reunions  a ete  articulee  a partir  d’un  meme  ordre  du  jour,  permettant 
aux  membres  du  Conseil  d’administration  et  du  personnel  de  la  Fondation  a la  fois  de 
s’acquitter  de  leurs  obligations  de  rendre  compte  de  leurs  activites  et  d’ecouter  les 
Aines,  les  personnes  survivantes,  leurs  descendants  et  les  communautes,  de  meme  que 
les  representants  des  organisations  du  milieu  communautaire  et  des  dirigeants  com- 
munautaires. 

Ordre  du  jour  — Communication  d’informations 

Georges  Erasmus,  president  du  Conseil  d’administration  de  la  FADG,  a commence 
chaque  reunion  en  faisant  un  bref  rappel  de  la  mission  de  la  Fondation  et  une  mise  a 
jour  sur  les  activites  de  financement;  il  a aussi  presente  les  membres  du  Conseil  d’ad- 
ministration presents  a la  reunion.  Suivant  la  presentation  personnelle  de  chaque 
directeur  et  de  chaque  directrice,  Georges  Erasmus,  conjointement  avec  Mike 
DeGagne,  directeur  administratif  de  la  Fondation,  a donne  un  aperqu  general  du  rap- 
port annuel  de  la  FADG,  particulierement  en  ce  qui  a trait  aux  points  suivants  : 

•Mise  sur  pied  de  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison 

•Mandat  de  la  Fondation  et  obligations  qui  decoulent  de  l’accord  de  financement 
•Dates  limites/calendrier  pour  la  presentation  des  propositions  et  les  themes  lies  aux 
differents  secteurs  du  premier  cycle  de  financement,  etc. 

•Processus  devaluation/ d’examen  des  propositions 

•Resultat  du  premier  cycle  de  financement  en  ce  qui  a trait  au  nombre  de  propositions 
revues  a chaque  date  limite/date  de  presentation  des  propositions 
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•Nombre  total  de  propositions  acceptees/approuvees 

•Nombre  de  demandes  d’assistance  pour  la  preparation/soutien  a 1’ elaboration  de 
propositions  et  montant  des  subventions  distributes 
•Retroaction  re^ue  a l’egard  du  guide  de  programme 
•Activites  de  consultation  et  de  communication. 

M.  DeGagne  a presente  les  membres  du  personnel  de  la  FADG  presents  a chaque  reu- 
nion et  Ernie  Daniels,  directeur  des  Finances,  a presente  et  explique  les  rapports/bilans 
financiers  de  la  Fondation. 

Par  la  suite,  Georges  Erasmus  a invite  les  participants  a poser  des  questions.  Le  texte 
complet  des  questions  et  reponses  est  fourni  dans  les  sommaires  de  chaque  reunion 
regionale  faisant  partie  de  ce  rapport. 

Mike  DeGagne,  directeur  administratif,  a fait  un  tour  d’horizon  des  nouvelles  initia- 
tives ayant  une  incidence  sur  les  prochains  cycles  de  financement.  Il  a informe  les  par- 
ticpants  des  revisions  apportees  au  Guide  de  programme  et  au  processus  d’examen  des 
propositions  par  suite  de  la  retroaction  obtenue  des  survivants,  des  communautes  et 
des  membres  du  Conseil  d’administration  au  cours  du  premier  cycle  de  financement. 
Voici  les  nouvelles  initiatives  qui  ont  ete  mentionnees  : 

•Un  processus  plus  interactif  au  moyen  duquel  le  personnel  d’Ottawa  et  les  coordon- 
nateurs  regionaux  aideront  et  encourageront  les  communautes  a elaborer  des  proposi- 
tions plus  efficaces 

•Une  demarche  distincte  et  simplifiee  pour  les  projets  qui  veulent  faire  une  demande 
de  financement  de  moins  de  30  milles  $ 

•Un  processus  d’examen  simplifie 

•Recrutement  et  embauche  de  personnes  dans  l’ensemble  du  pays  pour  aider  les  com- 
munautes qui  ont  presente  peu  de  propositions  jusqu’a  maintenant,  c.-a-d.  region  du 
Nord.  Une  personne  parlant  Inuktitut  donnera  des  ateliers  sur  1’ elaboration  d’une 
proposition. 

•Un  processus  en  2 etapes  pour  la  demande  de  financement  a l’intention  des  centres 
de  guerison 

•Limitations  de  financement/ d’ allocation  de  fonds  pour  assurer  une  repartition  juste 
et  equitable  des  ressources  affectees  a la  guerison  dans  l’ensemble  du  pays 
•Restrictions  applicables  a la  divulgation  de  donnees  d’information  signaletiques  (ren- 
dant  les  personnes  ou  les  organisations  identifiables) 

•Hausse  du  plafond  de  financement 
•Renouvellement  de  l’entente  de  financement 
•Mandat  de  la  Fondation 
•Assistance  accrue  pour  le  Nord 

POSSIBILITE  DE  FOURNIR  DES  COMMENTAIRES/UNE  RETROACTION 

En  plus  de  la  periode  allouee  aux  questions  sur  les  bilans/rapports  financiers  de  la 
Fondation,  les  participants  ont  eu  a chaque  reunion  regionale  plusieurs  occasions  de 
fournir  des  commentaires. 

Le  texte  complet  de  ces  echanges,  articules  autour  de  themes  communs,  fait  partie  du 
sommaire  de  chaque  reunion  regionale  inclus  dans  ce  rapport. 

QUESTIONS  ET  DISCUSSIONS  SUR  DES 
PROBLEMATIQUES/THEMES  COMMUNS 

Pour  chaque  reunion  regionale,  le  compte  rendu  des  discussions  et  des  periodes  ques- 
tions/reponses de  la  matinee  et  de  l’apres-midi  est  presente  en  regroupant  les  inter- 
ventions autour  de  themes  communs  : 

•Mandat  de  la  Fondation 
•Questions  liees  a la  langue 

•Problemes  lies  a la  responsabilisation/obligation  de  rendre  compte  et  a la  transparence 
•Sujets  touchant  le  Conseil  d’administration 

•Problemes  lies  a l’acceptation/approbation  ou  au  refus  des  propositions 
•Problemes  administrates  (financiers,  dotation,  etc.) 

•Criteres  de  financement 

•Questions  concernant  la  demande  de  financement 
•Problematique  du  financement 
•Aspects  touchant  l’entente  de  contribution 
•Repartition  juste  et  equitable  des  fonds 
•Problemes  de  communication 

•Partage  d’information/etablissement  de  liens/de  partenariats 
•Agents  du  soutien  communautaire 
•Processus  d’examen  des  propositions 
•Questions  liees  aux  personnes  survivantes 

•Questions  se  rapportant  au  suivi,  a revaluation  et  aux  modalites  liees  a l’obligation  de 
rendre  compte 

En  plus  de  poser  des  questions  et  de  fournir  des  commentaires/de  la  retroaction,  de 
nombreux  participants  ont  eu  la  possibilite  de  raconter  leur  histoire  personnelle  et  de 
faire  des  recommandations.  Ces  histoires  et  ces  recommandations  sont  rapportees  a la 
fin  du  present  compte  rendu  des  reunions  regionales. 
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REUNION  REGIONALE  A IQALUIT 


Date:  le  28  septembre  2000 
Duree  : 9 h a 17  h 

Endroit  : Salle  des  Cadets  de  l’Air,  Legion  royale  canadienne 
Nombre  de  participants  : 20+ 

Membres  du  Conseil  d’administration  presents  : Georges  Erasmus,  Simona  Arnatsiaq, 
Angus  Cockney.  Ainee  : Annie  Nattaq. 

Membres  du  personnel  presents  : Mike  DeGagne,  directeur  administratif,  A1  Gabriel, 
directeur  des  communications,  Rae  Ratslef,  secretaire  adjointe  du  Conseil  d’adminis- 
tration, Frank  Hope,  agent  du  soutien  communautaire. 

SUGGESTIONS/RECOMMANDATIONS 

L’eloignement  de  notre  territoire  a pour  effet  d’ajouter  d’autres  barrieres  et  d’autres  dif- 
ficulty a faeces  aux  ressources  et  au  fmancement  alloues  a la  promotion  et  a la  facili- 
tation du  mieux-etre  et  de  la  guerison.  Par  exemple, 

- Les  groupes  de  revendication  ou  d’intervendon  qui  pourraient  appuyer  les  initiatives 
et  les  projets  sont  souvent  localises  a proximite  des  centres  nationaux; 

- Les  personnes  competentes  qui  pourraient  aider  a elaborer  les  aspects  financiers  et 
techniques  des  propositions  sont  plutot  rares  dans  les  petites  collectivity; 

- Les  possibility  d’obtenir  des  ressources  financieres  et  les  sources  de  fmancement, 
generalement  diffusees  a grande  echelle  dans  les  principaux  centres,  peuvent  n’etre 
connues  que  longtemps  apres,  alors  que  les  nouvelles  parviennent  a rejoindre  plus  tard 
les  regions  eloignees. 

Voici  ce  que  j’aimerais  suggerer  a la  Fondation  dans  le  but  d’eliminer  ces  barrieres  et 
d’accroitre  son  efficacite  dans  le  cadre  de  la  facilitation  de  demarches  de  guerison 
durables  : 

•avoir  des  membres  inuits  au  sein  du  personnel  des  operations  de  l’administra- 
tion  centrale; 

•avoir  des  representants  de  la  FADG  dans  autant  de  communautes  inuites  que 
vous  pouvez,  les  recruter  au  sein  de  la  population  locale  et  les  former; 

•etablir  un  partenariat  avec  le  NTI  afin  d’avoir  acces  a certains  de  ses  organismes 
comme  le  Conseil  du  developpement  social  du  Nunavut. 

J’aimerais  egalement  apporter  un  autre  commentaire/suggestion  concernant  le  proces- 
sus d’examen  des  propositions  et  le  processus  de  presentation  des  propositions  de  la 
Fondation.  Ces  demarches  sont  trop  complexes.  Je  recommande  que  les  formulaires 
de  demande/presentation  de  propositions  et  que  le  processus  d’examen  soient  simpli- 
fies; que  les  formulaires,  les  demarches  de  presentation  de  propositions  soient  davan- 
tage  influences  par  les  Inuits  ainsi  que  le  processus  d’examen  et  la  structure  organisa- 
donnelle  de  la  FADG. 

Dans  le  Nord,  il  faut  plus  de  communication.  Les  gens  ne  connaissent  pas  la  FADG. 

REUNION  REGIONALE  A WINNIPEG 

Date  : le  12  octobre  2000 
Horaire  : 9 h a 16  h 

Duree  : Centre  d’accueil  pour  les  Indiens  et  les  Metis 
Nombre  de  participants  : 120  + 

Membres  du  Conseil  d’administration  presents  : Georges  Erasmus,  Ken  Courchene, 
Carrielynn  Lamouche.  Aine  : Laurence  Houle. 

Membres  du  personnel  de  la  FADG  presents  : Mike  DeGagne,  directeur  administratif, 
Ernie  Daniels,  directeur  des  Finances,  Giselle  Robelin,  coordonnatrice  des  communi- 
cations, Rae  Ratslef,  secretaire  adjointe  du  Conseil  d’administration,  Diane  Roussin, 
agente  de  soutien  communautaire 

SUGGESTIONS/RECOMMANDATIONS 

Le  cederom  doit  etre  ameliore,  perfectionne,  parce  que  les  utilisateurs  ont  ete  bloques 
en  l’utilisant,  des  personnes  qui  ne  savent  pas  comment  cet  outil  d’aide  technologique 
fonctionne.  Nous  avons  ete  tres  frustres  en  utilisant  ce  cederom.  Nous  avons  du 
retrancher  certaines  parties  et  raccourcir  notre  presentation  en  cours  de  demarche.  Le 
cederom  doit  etre  ameliore. 

J’aimerais  recommander  que  la  FADG  regie  la  question  liee  a la  langue.  Toutes  les 
langues  sont  importantes  et  doivent  etre  protegees.  Je  crois  qu’il  est  tres  important  de 
prendre  ce  critere  en  consideration  pour  l’obtention  de  fmancement  de  proposi- 
tions/examen  de  propositions. 

Si  vous  pensez  qu’il  y a des  problemes  au  sujet  d’une  proposition,  communiquez  avec 
les  requerants/demandeurs  pour  en  discuter  avec  eux. 


Depuis  le  debut  de  nos  activity  dans  le  domaine,  notre  principale  preoccupation  est 
qu’il  n’y  a pas  d’agents  de  liaison  communautaire  et  pas  suffisamment  de  soutien  par 
les  pairs  et  de  services  d’aiguillage.  La  FADG  devrait  etudier  ces  aspects  - etablir  des 
liens  entre  les  gens/ constituer  des  reseaux. 

Est-ce  que  la  FADG  envoie  des  commentaires  (un  retour  d’information)  sur  les  rap- 
ports trimestriels? 

Ftant  donne  que  je  travaille  seul  la  plupart  du  temps,  c’est  parfois  frustrant  de  n’ avoir 
personne  avec  qui  echanger  - meme  si  j’ai  l’occasion  assez  souvent  de  parler  aux  autres 
membres  du  personnel.  Si  je  pouvais  rencontrer  des  gens,  partager  avec  eux  des  his- 
toires  et  pouvoir  beneficier  de  leur  soutien,  ce  serait  tres  utile.  Si  la  FADG  pouvait 
planifier  des  rencontres  comme  celle-ci  afin  de  rassembler  les  responsables  de  projets 
finances,  ces  echanges  pourraient  tous  nous  aider  a mieux  reussir. 

REUNION  REGIONALE  A VANCOUVER 

Date  : le  26  octobre  2000 
Duree  : 9 h a 17  h 

Endroit : Centre  d’accueil  autochtone  de  Vancouver 
Nombre  de  participants  : 260+ 

Membres  du  Conseil  d’administration  presents  : Georges  Erasmus,  Carrielynn 
Lamouche,  Bill  Lightbown.  Ainees  : Dorris  Peters  (Ainee  faisant  partie  du  Conseil 
d’administration),  Theresa  Jeffries. 

Membres  du  personnel  de  la  FADG  presents  : Mike  DeGagne,  directeur  administratif, 
Ernie  Daniels,  directeur  des  Finances,  Giselle  Robelin,  coordonnatrice  des  communi- 
cations, Daryle  Gardepy,  agent  financier,  Pauline  McCrimmon,  agente  de  soutien 
communautaire,  Rae  Ratslef,  secretaire  adjointe  du  Conseil  d’administration 

SUGGESTIONS/RECOMMANDATIONS 

J’ai  entendu  dire  que  notre  nouveau  chef  est  en  train  de  constituer  un  fonds  en  fiducie 
pour  ses  enfants  en  utilisant  le  fmancement  qui  a ete  accorde.  II  faut  qu’on  s’occupe 
de  nos  gens.  Bien  des  aspects  problematiques  doivent  etre  examines  tres  attentive- 
ment. 

J’aimerais  que  la  FADG  etudie  toutes  les  dimensions  de  l’aide  a apporter  aux  gens  qui 
veulent  poursuivre  une  demarche  de  guerison. 

Je  crois  qu’on  a besoin  de  centres  de  guerison. 

Les  problemes  lies  aux  effets  des  pensionnats  doivent  etre  prioritaires  - en  tete  de  liste 
pour  toutes  nos  Nations. 

Les  problemes  lies  aux  effets  des  pensionnats  ont  affliges  toutes  les  bandes  de 
l’Amerique  du  Nord.  D’autres  bandes  peuvent  beneficier  de  la  tenue  de  reunions 
regionales  comme  celle-ci  pour  rechercher  des  idees  et  commenter  sur  ce  qui  est  effi- 
cace  et  sur  ce  qui  ne  fonctionne  pas  bien.  On  trouverait  bien  des  solutions  si  on  s’as- 
soyait  ensemble  pour  echanger  des  idees,  l’objectif  etant  pour  toutes  les  bandes  de  tirer 
profit  de  ce  processus.  On  doit  pouvoir  discuter/ echanger  des  idees  dans  un  forum 
comme  celui-ci  sur  une  base  periodique/annuelle. 

REUNION  REGIONALE  A OTTAWA 

Date  : le  9 novembre  2000 
Duree  : 9 h a 17  h 
Endroit  : Odawa  Friendship  Centre 
Nombre  de  participants  : 230+ 

Membres  du  Conseil  d’administration  presents  : Georges  Erasmus,  Garnet 
Angeconeb,  Richard  Kistabish,  Charles  Weaselhead,  Ainee  : Irene  Lindsay. 

Membre  du  personnel  de  la  FADG  presents  : Mike  DeGagne,  directeur  administratif, 
Ernie  Daniels,  directeur  des  Finances,  Giselle  Robelin,  coordonnatrice  des  communi- 
cations, Wanda  Gabriel,  agente  de  soutien  communautaire,  Rae  Ratslef,  secretaire 
adjointe  du  Conseil  d’administration. 

SUGGESTIONS/RECOMMANDATIONS 

Concernant  l’evaluation  - si  vous  allouez  des  fonds  a un  groupe  communautaire  - 
evaluez  afin  de  vous  assurer  que  tous  les  membres  de  la  communaute  sont  satisfaits  et 
que  les  sommes  sont  utilisees  avec  discernement,  efficacement  - ne  vous  informez  pas 
uniquement  aupres  des  gens  qui  ont  obtenu  le  fmancement,  mais  aussi  aupres  des 
membres  de  la  communaute. 
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Nous  crayons  que  les  ressources  allouees  a fetablissement  de  reseaux  doivent 
provenir  de  la  FADG.  Reservez  une  somme  et  faites  un  appel  de  recommandations 
aupres  des  regions  pour  organiser  des  reunions  axees  sur  la  constitution  de  reseaux. 
Je  ne  pense  pas  que  vous  auriez  a reduire  les  fonds  alloues  aux  projets  communau- 
taires  pour  faciliter  ce  genre  de  reunions. 

Une  des  raisons  qui  expliquent  pourquoi  ma  proposition  a ete  acceptee,  c’est  que  j’ai 
eu  la  possibilite  de  rencontrer  en  face  a face  des  gens  qui  pouvaient  m’aider  tout  au 
long  del’elaboration  de  la  proposition.  Dans  le  milieu  communautaire  (a  l’echelon 
local),  les  personnes  ont  besoin  d’assistance  pour  l’elaboration  de  leur  proposition  et 
d’aide  individuelle  (de  rencontres  en  face  a face). 

Je  pense  que  le  plus  bel  accueil  que  j’aie  jamais  reyu,  c’est  celui  du  personnel  de  la 
FADG.  11  y a bon  nombre  de  programmes,  de  model  es/personnalites  influentes,  etc. 
La  FADG  devrait  etudier  la  possibilite  de  presenter  un  modele  de  communaute  en 
sante  qui  retablit  son  equilibre  avec  succes  et  retrouve  son  harmonie. 

Nous  aimerions  pouvoir  compter  sur  un  reseau  permettant  aux  gens  de  se  rassem- 
bler  regulierement  afin  de  s’attaquer  a leurs  problemes,  d’etablir  des  rapports/de 
creer  des  liens.  Ce  reseau  pourrait  servir  de  mecanisme  de  soutien  pour  les  respon- 
sables  de  projets  qui  ont  a faire  face  a des  situations  problematiques. 

Nous  payons  beaucoup  de  depenses  des  consultants  du  sud;  il  serait  tres  utile  pour 
nous  de  compter  sur  « une  ligne  directe  » avec  les  autres  projets. 

Le  nombre  de  femmes  au  sein  du  Conseil  d’administration  doit  etre  proportionnel 
au  pourcentage  des  femmes  dans  la  population. 

Le  processus  de  demande  de  financement  est  non-equitable  et  abusif.  Nous  nous 
faisons  concurrence  alors  que  la  demarche  devrait  plutot  reposer  sur  la  reponse  aux 
besoins.  Certaines  communautes  n’ont  personne  pour  elaborer  leur  proposition.  II 
faut  done  que  la  FADG  revoit  cette  question. 

J’aimerais  demander  a la  FADG  de  reexaminer  au  complet  le  processus  de  finance- 
ment.  II  est  tres  penible  et  decevant  pour  les  communautes,  les  organisations  et  les 
personnes  de  faire  face  au  rejet  de  leur  proposition.  On  se  sent  diminue,  non  digne 
de  confiance.  C’est  une  experience  traumatisante.  Le  processus  est  abusif  et  il  exclut 
des  gens.  Il  faut  plutot  viser  a repondre  aux  besoins  de  tout  le  monde  au  lieu  de  s’at- 
tarder  aux  formules  et  aux  chiffres,  etc.  Cette  demarche  de  la  Fondation  est  cause 
de  deception/de  souffrances  pour  nos  gens. 

Nous  sommes  tres  loin  de  la  FADG;  pour  nous  l’acces  a votre  organisation  est  nul. 
Je  vous  demande  de  venir  dans  notre  communaute,  d’evaluer  nos  besoins  et  de  nous 
aider  a entreprendre  la  demarche  de  guerison. 

La  Fondation  devrait  avoir  un  programme  destine  aux  enfants  des  parents  disparus. 

REUNION  REGIONALE  A MONCTON 

Date  : le  23  novembre  2000 
Duree  : 9 h a 17  h 
Endroit : Delta  Beausejour 
Nombre  de  participants  : 30+ 

Membres  du  Conseil  d’administration  presents  : Georges  Erasmus,  Susan  Hare, 
Viola  Robinson.  Ainee  : Margaret  Labillois. 

Membres  du  personnel  de  la  FADG  presents  : Mike  DeGagne,  directeur  adminis- 
trate, Ernie  Daniels,  directeur  des  Finances,  Wayne  K.  Spear,  coordonnateur  des 
communications,  Caroline  Garon,  chargee  des  activites  de  controle,  Kevin  Barlow, 
agent  de  soutien  communautaire,  Rae  Ratslef,  secretaire  adjointe  du  Conseil  d’ad- 
ministration 

SUGGESTIONS/RECOMMANDATIONS 

On  devrait  considerer  les  personnes  survivantes  et  non  pas  la  communaute  comme 
entite. 

La  faqon  de  proceder  pour  presenter  les  propositions,  c’est  de  centrer  l’attention  sur 
les  survivants.  Il  faut  se  concentrer  sur  les  problemes  des  survivants;  par  consequent, 
je  peux  comprendre  pourquoi  les  gens  peuvent  jeter  ou  faire  retomber  le  blame  sur 
eux.  Pour  avoir  acces  au  financement,  il  faut  reunir  6 ou  7 de  nos  survivants  meme 
s’ils  ne  sont  pas  necessairement  prets.  On  ne  peut  pas  obtenir  de  fonds  sans  proceder 
ainsi;  cette  fay  on  de  faire  contribue  a creer  un  sentiment  defavorable,  de  blame, 
envers  les  survivants.  Vous  pourriez  peut-etre  faire  une  mise  en  garde  dans  votre 
processus  de  demande  de  financement  indiquant  que  les  survivants  ne  doivent  pas 
etre  blames  pour  le  rejet  de  la  proposition.  Je  comprends  pour  quelle  raison  les  sur- 
vivants peuvent  se  sentir  blames.  On  ne  peut  certainement  pas  faire  endosser  par  les 
survivants  toute  la  responsabilite  des  problemes  qui  affligent  la  communaute. 


Si  le  projet  repond  aux  besoins  de  15%  des  survivants,  c’est  bon,  mais  ce  faisant,  est- 
ce  que  la  FADG  obtient  le  meilleur  rendement  possible  en  fonction  des  fonds.  Des 
chances  egales  devraient  etre  accordees  a toutes  les  personnes  parmi  nous  qui 
sommes  partis  des  institutions  de  l’Eglise  en  ramassant  comme  d’habitude  notre  bal- 
luchon.  Il  faudrait  done  nous  accorder  une  plus  grande  importance  ou  sinon  une 
importance  egale  a celle  accordee  aux  autres. 

Est-ce  possible  pour  les  personnes  de  differents  milieux  communautaires  (localites) 
de  se  reunir  et  de  s’entraider  dans  l’elaboration  de  propositions?  Nous  avons  l’ex- 
perience  de  la  redaction  de  propositions  et  nous  pouvons  aider  d’autres  personnes. 
L’ agent  faisant  partie  de  votre  personnel  pourrait  assurer  la  coordination  et  offrir  des 
services  d’aiguillage  aux  gens. 

REUNION  REGIONALE  A YELLOWKNIFE 

Date  : le  26  janvier  2001 
Duree  : 9 h a 17  h 
Endroit : Legion  royale  canadienne 
Nombre  de  participants  : 30+ 

Membres  du  Conseil  d’administration  presents  : Richard  Kistabish,  vice-president, 
Simona  Arnatsiaq,  Angus  Cockney.  Aine  : Georges  Blondin. 

Membres  du  personnel  de  la  FADG  presents  : Mike  DeGagne,  directeur  adminis- 
trate, Ernie  Daniels,  directeur  des  Finances,  Giselle  Robelin,  coordonnatrice  des 
communications,  Frank  Hope,  agent  de  soutien  communautaire,  Rae  Ratslef,  secre- 
taire adjointe  du  Conseil  d’administration. 

SUGGESTIONS/RECOMMANDATIONS 

Pour  que  les  personnes  se  decident  a parler  des  abus  physiques  et  sexuels  qu’elles  ont 
subis,  il  faudra  beaucoup  de  temps.  Dans  les  regions  du  Sud,  les  personnes  ont 
depuis  de  nombreuses  annees  reyu  de  l’aide  dans  la  poursuite  de  leur  demarche  de 
guerison  grace  aux  Arnes,  aux  programmes,  etc.  Par  contre,  dans  le  Nord,  on  a acces 
a des  ressources,  mais  c’est  tres  difficile  de  s’ouvrir  le  coeur  et  de  s’attaquer  aux  prob- 
lemes, d’amorcer  une  demarche  de  guerison.  On  a besoin  de  plus  de  temps;  10  ans, 
ce  ne  sera  pas  suffisant.  Il  faudra  des  generations  pour  corriger  la  situation. 

Je  recommande  qu’on  autorise  dans  chaque  region  au  moins  une  reunion  par  annee. 

REUNION  REGIONALE  A WHITEHORSE 

Date  : le  30  janvier  2001 
Duree  : 9 h a 17  h 

Endroit : Nakawataku  Hall,  Kwanlin  Dun  First  Nation 
Nombre  de  participants  : 100+ 

Membres  du  Conseil  d’administration  presents  : Richard  Kistabish,  vice-president, 
Rose-Marie  Blair-Smith,  Angus  Cockney.  Ainee  : Ida  Calmegane. 

Membres  du  personnel  de  la  FADG  presents  : Mike  DeGagne,  directeur  adminis- 
trate, Ernie  Daniels,  directeur  des  Finances,  Wayne  K.  Spear,  coordonnateur  des 
communications,  Frank  Hope,  agent  de  soutien  communautaire,  Rae  Ratslef,  secre- 
taire adjointe  du  Conseil  d’administration. 

SUGGESTIONS/RECOMMANDATIONS 

Est-ce  qu’on  planifie  en  matiere  d’assurance-responsabilite  pour  les  organisations  un 
regime  global  d’assurance  offert  aux  projets  finances  afin  d’en  diminuer  le  cout?  (Il 
semble  y avoir  bien  du  recoupement  dans  le  cas  des  assurances  requises  pour  les  pro- 
jets.) 

Nous  avons  besoin  de  recevoir  des  nouvelles  de  la  FADG  et  vous  avez  besoin  d’en 
recevoir  de  nous. 

Nous  aimerions  demander  a la  FADG  de  faire  preuve  de  patience  a notre  egard.  Il 
faut  du  temps  pour  demarrer  un  programme,  partir  de  zero,  et  arriver  a le  faire  fonc- 
tionner  a plein  temps. 

Une  de  nos  preoccupations,  e’etait  que  la  FADG  ne  nous  permettait  d’embaucher 
un  cuisinier  qu’a  compter  de  janvier  2001.  Par  consequent,  il  a du  faire  de  nom- 
breuses heures  supplementaires  pour  que  la  cuisine  soit  prete  a temps.  Dans  le  cas 
ou  tout  est  a faire  pour  demarrer  une  organisation,  il  faut  suffisamment  de  temps 
pour  se  preparer  avant  l’ouverture. 
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Nous  avons  ete  invites  a presenter  une  proposition  rela- 
tive a la  deuxieme  annee  du  projet.  La  lettre  envoyee  par 
la  FADG  etait  datee  du  4 janvier  2001;  nous  l’avons 
reque  le  17  janvier  et  la  date  limite  de  la  presentation  de 
la  demande  etait  le  26  janvier.  Dans  les  regions  du  Nord, 
l’information  nous  parvient  bien  apres  les  dates 
d’echeance,  les  dates  limites,  et  il  arrive  souvent  qu’on 
rate  les  occasions. 

Comme  Societe,  nous  n’ avons  pas  de  fonds  secrets,  ni  de 
caisse  noire.  Nous  ne  pouvons  done  pas  emprunter 
d’autres  programmes  pour  payer  nos  comptes.  Le 
financement  du  programme  s’est  termine  le  31  et  depuis, 
nous  n’ avons  plus  d’argent.  II  reste  environ  6$  a notre 
compte  en  banque.  Le  montant  de  10%  de  versement 
differe  constitue  un  probleme  pour  les  societes  - le  depot 
direct  aidera  a accelerer  le  processus. 

Mon  seul  message  aux  membres  du  Conseil  d’adminis- 
tration  est  de  visiter  les  sites  communautaires,  de  suivre 
de  pres  les  projets,  d’en  avoir  le  portrait  reel,  de  se  laisser 
impregner  par  leurs  impressions  et  d’apprendre  ainsi  ce 
que  les  Premieres  nations  s’efforcent  d’accomplir.* 


Citations  recueillies 


« Il  semble  que  plusieurs  d’entre  nous  avons  vecu 
deux  vies.  Or,  toute  notre  douleur  n’apparait  pas  a la 
surface.  » 

« Je  crois  que  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison 
a un  role  majeur  a jouer  et  que  nous,  les  gens  de 
Nunavut,  pouvons  en  tirer  parti.  A titre  de  president 
de  NTI,  j’aimerais  travailler  avec  votre  organisation 
pour  elaborer  et  maintenir  des  processus  de  guerison 
durables.  » 

« Il  faut  voir  dans  nos  enfants  les  leaders  de  demain 
et,  avec  cela  en  tete,  il  nous  faut  aider  les  enfants 
ayant  passer  par  les  pensionnats  a assumer  leurs 
problemes  parce  que  meme  s’ils  ont  perdu  leurs  par- 
ents lorsqu’ils  etaient  tres  jeunes,  ils  ne  sont  pas  les 
seuls  affectes  par  cette  situation.  Cela  a aussi  affecte 
leurs  enfants.  L’amour  venant  des  parents  n’a  pas 
change  mais  les  sequelles  sur  les  enfants  des  pen- 
sionnats et  les  membres  de  leur  famille  sont 
enormes.  » 

« J’ai  survecu  aux  pensionnats  et  a l’abus  sexuel  dans 
ma  famille,  pendant  plusieurs  generations  a cause 
des  pensionnats.  J’ai  pris  l’initiative  de  ma  propre 
guerison  parce  que  ne  peux  pas  aider  la  collectivite 
tant  et  aussi  longtemps  que  je  ne  me  suis  pas  aide 
moi-meme.  » 

« A titre  d’adulte,  on  peut  dire  ce  que  l’on  a besoin 
de  dire.  Que  nous  ayons  l’aide  ou  pas  de  la 
Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison,  il  nous  faut 
aider  nos  enfants  maintenant  et  faire  quelque  chose 
au  niveau  de  la  collectivite.  L’aide  exterieure  peut  ne 
pas  se  concretise^  alors  il  faut  sortir  et  agir  dans  la 
collectivite  et  encourager  le  processus  de  guerison.  » 

« Nous  devons  retrouver  notre  langue,  notre  culture 
et  mettre  fin  au  sentiment  de  honte.  Je  veux  etre  la 
voix  des  femmes  et  des  enfants  dans  ma  collectivite. 
Je  veux  que  les  femmes  et  les  enfants  se  levent  et  par- 


lent  des  abus  — e’est  therapeutique.  Je  veux 
que  tous  les  Autochtones  soient  reunis  par 
une  seule  voix.  Les  reves  de  notre  peuple 
peuvent  se  realiser  si  nous  croyons  en  nous- 
memes.  » 

« Je  n’ai  meme  pas  d’arbre  genealogique.  Je 
trouve  que  j’ai  tellement  peu  de  tout  — la 
langue,  la  culture.  Toutefois,  ce  petit  peu 
fait  de  moi  un  homme  fier.  Done,  la  langue 
est  la  base  de  toute  nationalite  sur  terre.  » 

« Nous  avons  un  avenir.  J’aimerais  que  la 
Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison  examine 
tout  ce  que  comporte  la  mission  d’aider  les 
gens  a guerir.  » 

« Sur  la  cote  Ouest,  lorsque  nous  sommes 
aux  prises  avec  la  souffrance,  nous  nous 
tournons  vers  les  Anciens  pour  etre  guides 
et,  pour  certains  d’entre  nous,  ils  sont  nos 
therapeutes.  Je  voulais  simplement  partager 
et  dire  merci  a ces  personnes  assises  la-bas  et 
grace  auxquelles  nos  parents  ont  pu  parler 
entre  eux  parce  e’est  qa  que  la  Fondation 
autochtone  de  guerison  a fait  pour  nous.  » 

« Je  vis  mon  propre  processus  de  guerison. 
(^a  fait  neuf  ans  que  je  n’ai  pas  pris  d’alcool 
et  maintenant  je  suis  capable  d’admettre 
certaines  choses  dans  ma  vie  dont  je  ne  suis 
pas  fier  et  passer  a autre  chose.  Il  faut  faire 
des  petits  pas  lorsque  nous  travaillons  a 
quelque  chose  d’aussi  delicat  que  la  gueri- 
son. La  guerison  est  ma  plus  grande  priorite. 
J’encourage  toutes  les  personnes  ici 
presentes  a continuer  a se  battre  pour  leur 
propre  collectivite.  » 

« Je  parle  encore  ma  langue  meme  s’ils  ont 
essaye  de  me  l’enlever.  Je  veux  que  la 
Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison  prenne 
conscience  de  comment  ce  premier  stade  de 
guerison  fait  peur.  Je  veux  mentionner  com- 
ment je  suis  fier  de  faire  partie  de  la  gueri- 
son dans  les  trois  collectivites  qui  se  sont 
reunies  dans  ma  Nation  dans  un  but  de 
guerison.  » 

« J’aimerais  saluer  nos  Anciens  qui  ont 
survecu  aux  pensionnats  et  je  voudrais 
souligner  le  travail  des  personnes  faisant 
partie  de  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  gueri- 
son car  e’est  la  premiere  fois  que  je  vois  tout 
le  monde  s’entendre.  J’aimerais  saluer  tous 
les  gens  ici  presents  et  ma  famille.  » 

« Je  suis  heureux  d’etre  ici.  Ma  collectivite 
est  passee  par  differents  stages  de  question- 
nement  au  sujet  de  la  faqon  dont  la 
Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison  accepte 
les  projets.  Nous  demandons  l’avis  des  gens 
de  la  collectivite.  Parfois,  il  y a des  conflits 
de  personnalite  qui  emergent  a la  suite  du 
processus  de  consultation  mais  nous  pous- 
sons  de  l’avant  parce  que  nous  savons  que  qa 
fait  500  ans  qu’ils  essaient  d’eteindre  ce  que 
nous  sommes.  » 

Aujourd’hui,  les  peuples  autochtones 
doivent  rebatir  notre  societe.  L’honnetete, 
l’humilite,  le  partage  et  la  force  sont  des 
valeurs  qui  nous  ont  ete  transmises  par  les 
Anciens.  Je  suis  un  apprenti  grand-pere.  » 
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« Il  ne  faut  pas  oublier  que  nous  travaillons 
avec  des  etres  humains.  Il  ne  faut  jamais 
perdre  cela  de  vue.  Je  sens  le  respect,  beau- 
coup  de  respect.  Si  je  devais  remettre  un 
prix  pour  le  respect,  je  le  donnerais  a la 
Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison  parce 
qu’ils  sont  tres  humains  et  respectueux.  Le 
processus  de  guerison  nous  permet  de  con- 
naitre  nos  qualites  personnelles.  » 

Citations  recueillies  (suite  de  la  page  ...) 

« Il  y a beaucoup  d’enseignements  portant 
sur  la  guerison.  Nous  avons  sept  talents  - 
chaque  talent  a une  signification  et  une 
direction.  » 

« Aujourd’hui,  j’aime  ma  vie  - e’est  difficile 
mais  e’est  une  bonne  sensation  quand  je  me 
leve  le  matin  et  que  je  n’ai  plus  a penser  a la 
douleur  vecue  dans  les  pensionnats.  J’essaie 
de  ne  pas  deman der  trop  de  force  et  je 
demande  l’equilibre  afin  que  les  autres  puis- 
sent  suivre  mon  exemple.  Tout  ce  que  je 
peux  etre  e’est  un  messager  par  mes  chan- 
sons, mes  prieres  et  mes  enseignements. 
L’important,  a mon  avis,  e’est  comment  tu 
utilises  ton  cceur.  C’est  une  des  choses  les 
plus  importantes  qui  nous  ait  ete  donnee.  » 

« J’apprecie  le  travail  de  la  Fondation 
autochtone  de  guerison.  C’est  beaucoup 
d’argent  a gerer  et  beaucoup  de  personnes  a 
satisfaire  et  ce  n’est  pas  une  tache  facile. 
Merci.  » 

« Aujourd’hui  c’est  une  bonne  journee  parce 
que  nous  sommes  encore  ici  pour  parler  de 
notre  histoire,  de  ce  qui  est  arrive,  et  nous 
sommes  ici  avec  des  personnes  qui  nous 
aiment  et  nous  offrent  du  soutien.  Bien  sur, 
ce  n’est  pas  parfait,  mais  la  Fondation  est 
juste  et  l’argent  ira  pour  aider  les  survivant. 
C’est  notre  engagement  en  tant  que  sur- 
vivants,  c’est  la  raison  pourquoi  on  nous 
appelle  des  survivants.  Nous  allons  surmon- 
ter  la  tempete  pour  venir  ici  et  aider  nos 
enfants,  nos  families  et  nos  collectivite.  » 

« Il  y a longtemps,  avant  la  problematique 
des  pensionnats,  un  Ancien  m’a  dit  de 
retourner  dans  ma  collectivite  car  un  geant 
y dormait  et  que  je  devais  le  reveiller  genti- 
ment.  Je  pensais  qu’il  voulait  parler  des 
Anciens  mais  quand  le  probleme  des  pen- 
sionnats a fait  surface,  j’ai  tout  de  suite  com- 
pris  ce  dont  il  parlait.  Il  a dit  que  quand  la 
verite  serait  revelee,  elle  se  propagerait  dans 
le  monde  entier..» 

« Il  y a toutes  sortes  de  guerison  et  niveaux 
de  guerison.  Nous  avons  demande  aux 
Anciens  d’aller  aux  rencontres  et  ils  ont  ete 
tout  simplement  formidables.  Je  pense  que 
de  bonnes  choses  sont  en  train  de  se  pro- 
duire.  » 
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« Les  Indiens,  c’est  vendeur 

» 

Serieux  malaise  dans  le  traitement 
mediatique  des  affaires  autochtones 

Paul  Cauchon 

Les  journalistes  partagent  un  serieux 
malaise  devant  leur  propre  traitement  des 
« affaires  autochtones  »,  les  Amerindiens 
n’en  peuvent  plus  d’entendre  parler  d’eux 
comme  d’un  « probleme  »,  et  le  Protecteur 
du  citoyen,  Daniel  Jacoby,  declare  meme 
qu’on  retrouve  dans  certains  editoriaux  de 
la  presse  quebecoise  des  propos  qui  s’ap- 
parentent  a de  la  propagande  haineuse 
contre  les  autochtones. 

C’est  ce  qui  ressort  d’un  debat  public  tenu 
hier  midi  par  la  FPJQ  (Federation  profes- 
sionnelle  des  journalistes  du  Quebec)  sur 
le  traitement  des  affaires  autochtones  par 
les  medias  quebecois. 

Une  centaine  de  personnes,  en  majorite 
des  journalistes,  y sont  venus  exprimer 
leur  malaise,  avec  un  panel  forme  de  trois 
leaders  autochtones  et  de  trois  journalistes 
s’occupant  de  ces  questions,  anime  par  M. 
Jacoby. 

« On  nous  ridiculise  sur  la  place 
publique  » 

La  discussion  a souvent  donne  lieu  a une 
collection  d’erreurs  de  fait  ou  d’interpreta- 
tion  lues  ou  entendues  dans  les  medias 
quebecois. 

« On  nous  ridiculise  sur  la  place  publique, 
on  monte  la  population  contre  nous  », 
lance  Konrad  Sioui,  de  la  Commission 
d’enquete  sur  les  affaires  autochtones,  qui 
a voulu  livrer  quelques  statistiques  pour 
briser  les  images  trop  souvent  vehiculees 
sur  les  autochtones  « vivant  grassement  » 
dans  les  reserves. 

Des  journalistes  ont  egalement  fait  etat  de 
reportages  « plus  positifs  » qui  etaient  juges 
moins  interessants  par  les  directions  de 
leurs  medias  respectifs. 


« Quand  on  stigmatisait  la  contrebande  de 
cigarettes,  explique  Alexander  Norris  de 
The  Gazette , on  ne  s’attardait  jamais  a dire 
qu’il  y avait  beaucoup  de  Blancs  dans  la 
contrebande  ».  Alexander  Norris  a egale- 
ment mis  en  parallele  les  manchettes  sur 
quelques  Mohawks  qui  ne  payaient  pas 
leur  compte  d’electricite,  et  « un  petit  arti- 
cle que  j’ai  vu  dans  Le  Journal  de  Montreal, 
qui  signalait  que  plus  de  400  000 
Quebecois  n’avaient  pas  paye  leur  compte 
». 

« Les  indiens,  c’est  vendeur,  mais  pas  n’im- 
porte  quel  sujet  »,  ajoute  Isabelle 
Marechal,  de  Radio-Canada,  en  racontant 
qu’un  projet  de  reportage  sur  un  centre  de 
femmes  dans  la  communaute  mohawk 
avait  ete  juge  peu  interessant  par  ses 
patrons.  Traitement  mediatique  oriente 
selon  des  imperatifs  commerciaux, 
manque  de  preparation,  meconnaissance 
de  la  vie  reelle  des  autochtones,  « crimi- 
nalisation  » des  informations  portant  sur 
les  autochtones,  bref  le  portrait  n’etait  pas 
tres  reluisant.  Et  les  critiques  les  plus  viru- 
lentes  ont  ete  emises  envers  les  lignes 
ouvertes. 

« Quand  on  a des  (Jean-Luc)  Mongrain, 
des  (Gilles)  Proulx  qui  mangent  de 
l’Indien  de  6 h 30  le  matin  a minuit,  qui 
se  payent  la  traite  en  se  montant  des  cotes 
d’ecoute,  on  est  scandalises  »,  lance 
Konrad  Sioui. 

Pour  Alexander  Norris,  Gilles  Proulx  (a 
Radiomutuel)  est  « un  cas  de  propagande 
haineuse  qui  justifierait  l’intervention  du 
CRTC  ». 

L’editeur  d’un  journal  mohawk,  Ken  Deer, 
a d’ailleurs  ajoute  que  « si  Gilles  Proulx 
disait  la  meme  chose  sur  les  Juifs,  vous 
imaginez-vous  que  9a  passerait  comme  9a  ? 

» 

De  fa9on  generale,  Bruno  Bisson  de  La 
Presse  a resume  l’etat  du  debat  en  declarant 
que  les  journalistes  sont  aussi  desempares 
que  les  autochtones  face  au  traitement 
mediatique.  « Nous  cherchons  des  points 
de  contact,  des  pistes  de  solution  »,  dit-il. 

11  a d’ailleurs  partiellement  explique  le 
malaise  actuel  par  le  choc  entre  deux 
nationalismes,  celui  des  Quebecois  fran- 


cophones et  celui  des  populations 
autochtones.  « Depuis  la  crise  d’Oka,  dit- 
il,  on  a vu  le  sentiment  anti-indien  monter 
graduellement  pour  atteindre  un  point  oil 
9a  devient  du  racisme.  A cause  du  choc  des 
nationalismes,  les  prejuges  deja  presents 
dans  la  population  sont  devenus  de  nature 
politique,  et  9a  c’est  dangereux.  La  couver- 
ture  autochtone  doit  etre  completement 
reorientee.  » 

Matthew  Coon-Come,  grand  chef  du 
Grand  Conseil  des  Cris,  a plaide  pour  une 
meilleure  comprehension  des  enjeux,  en 
deplorant  les  articles  de  L’Actualite  sur  la 
bataille  de  son  peuple  contre  les  projets 
hydro-electriques.  « Les  journalistes 
devraient  faire  un  effort  pour  comprendre 
la  complexite  de  nos  structures  et  de  nos 
traditions,  dit-il.  Les  journalistes  devraient 
avoir  comme  role  de  briser  les  barrieres, 
d’instruire,  d’eduquer.  » 

Le  debat  a laisse  place  aussi  a quelques  cri- 
tiques envers  les  autochtones,  quoique 
personne  n’ait  parle  de  la  difficulte  a 
penetrer  dans  certaines  reserves.  Konrad 
Sioui  a admis  « qu’il  nous  faut  avoir  plus 
de  rigueur  dans  nos  propos.  Et  nous  avons 
laisse  des  gens  s’infiltrer  parmi  nous,  il  faut 
s’en  occuper.  » M.  Coon-Come  a deplore 
que  la  plupart  des  autochtones  ne  puissent 
pas  communiquer  directement  avec  les 
Quebecois  en  fran9ais,  et  il  a convenu  que 
les  arguments  des  opposants  aux  projets 
d’  Hydro-Quebec  pouvaient  faire  preuve 
d’exageration.  Bruno  Bisson  a remarque 
qu’il  manquait  une  « serieuse  structure  de 
communication  chez  les  autochtones  », 
pour  que  les  medias  puissent  etablir  de 
meilleurs  contacts. 

Et  Isabelle  Marechal  a critique  les  declara- 
tions « incendiaires  » du  chef  mohawk 
Jerry  Peltier.  « Des  declarations  qui 
n’aident  pas  les  autochtones  »,  dit-elle. 

Mme  Marechal  a elargi  le  debat  en  se  dis- 
ant  d’avis  que  le  traitement  des  affaires 
autochtones  souffrait  du  meme  mal  que 
l’ensemble  du  traitement  journalistique.  « 
On  fait  du  journalisme  Lucky  Luke  : il 
faut  rapporter  plus  vite  que  son  ombre  » 
dit-elle.* 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  FORM 

The  following  form  will  help  us  to  ensure  that,  if  you  move,  Healing  Words  will  continue  to  be  mailed  to  you  without  interruption.  Please  clip  this  form  and  mail  to: 
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C/O  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation 
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Do  you  have  any  comments  or  suggestions  for  Healing  Wordsl  Please  attach  them  and  we  will  publish  them  in  our  newsletter. 
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Youth  Issue 


This  issue  of  Healing  Words  is  the  outcome 
of  a double  promise.  When  we  planned  our 
themes  for  the  year,  we  thought  that  a 
newsletter  for  and  by  Youth  would  offer  a 
timely  and  interesting  perspective  on  the 
intergenerational  impacts  of  residential 
schools. 

Descendants  of  front-line  survivors  of  resi- 
dential schools  also  had  to  survive  the  ripple- 
effect  of  trauma.  But  there  is  something  spe- 
cial about  this  generation  of  Aboriginal 
Youth:  they  are  the  Seventh  Generation,  and 
on  them  rest  the  healing  hope  of  communi- 
ties. We  promised  ourselves  to  call  on  today’s 
generation  and  ask  them  to  share  with  other 
youth,  and  with  us  all,  their  experience,  their 
views,  their  stories. 

see  page  2... 


Photo  courtesy  of  Metis  National  Council 


AHF  Youth  Conference  - page  18 


The  Youth  Conference  was  convened  in  order  to  engage  youth  in  a discussion  of 
how  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  could  most  effectively  address 
issues  and  concerns  of  youth  and  increase  youth  participation  in  projects 
which  the  AHF  funds.  Youth  from  current  AHF-funded  youth  projects, 
and  AHF  staff  and  Board  Members,  participated  in  facilitated  plenary  presen- 
tations and  workshop  exercises. 

see  page  18  for  Conference  details... 
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“ Seven  Generations”  is  a significant  term  to  Aboriginal  people  across  Canada.  Our  Elders  tell  us  of  a legend  that  was  based  on  the 
renewal  of  strength  and  sufficiency  for  Aboriginal  people.  It  was  told  that  after  the  First  people  lost  the  battle  for  their  homelands,  the 
people  lost  a great  deal  of  their  strength.  However,  each  generation  of  Aboriginal  people  would  learn  a new  teaching  and  share  this 
new  strength  with  the  next  generation  until  we  had  reached  seven  generations.  The  seventh  generation  would  be 
strong  in  numbers  and  have  all  of  the  seven  teachings  of  their  ancestors. 


This  issue  of  Healing  Words  is  the  outcome  of  a double  prom- 
ise. When  we  planned  our  themes  for  the  year,  we  thought 
that  a newsletter  for  and  by  Youth  would  offer  a timely  and 
interesting  perspective  on  the  intergenerational  impacts  of 
residential  schools. 

Descendants  of  front-line  survivors  of  residential  schools  also  had  to  survive 
the  ripple-effect  of  traumas.  But  there  is  something  special  about  this  gen- 
eration of  Aboriginal  Youth:  they  are  the  Seventh  Generation,  and  on  them 
rests  the  healing  hope  of  communities.  We  promised  ourselves  to  call  on 
today’s  generation  and  ask  them  to  share  with  other  youth,  and  with  us  all, 
their  experience,  their  views,  their  stories. 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  AHF  organised  a Youth  Conference  in 
Edmonton,  to  consult  on  different  aspects  of  youth  participation  in  AHF 
community  healing  projects.  Youth  representatives  of  AHF  youth-oriented 
funded  projects  and  of  several  National  Aboriginal  organisations  met  and 
shared  their  vision  and  hope  for  increased  participation  and  responsibility. 
One  of  the  recommendations  they  made  during  this  very  inspiring  and 
rewarding  dialogue  was  that  Healing  Words  be  dedicated  to  Youth  issues. 

Dedicate  one  whole  issue  of  Healing  words  to  just  youth  and  have  youth 
share  their  experiences  regarding  the  intergenerational  impacts  they’ve 
experienced  to  let  the  youth  in  Canada  know  that  they  are  not  alone. 

- Recommendation,  AHF  Youth  Conference,  Edmonton 

To  say  the  least,  we  were  delighted  and  found  it  easy  to  confirm  our  whole- 
hearted commitment:  the  June  issue  of  Healing  Words  would  belong  to 
Aboriginal  Youth.  We  also  confirmed  that  we  would  be  ready  to  reserve  a 
regular  space  on  each  issue  of  Healing  Words , in  return  for  a promise  that 
they  would  send  in  their  contributions. 

A Special  Issue  — by,  and  for,  Special  People 

Youth  need  to  be  directly  involved  in  the  development,  implementation 
and  evaluation  (accountability)  — need  to  have  a sense  of  accomplishment 
and  the  feedom  to  learn  fom  their  mistakes. 

- Recommendation,  AHF  Youth  Conference,  Edmonton 

The  topics  chosen  by  our  young  contributors  are  very  diverse.  Healing,  in 
the  context  of  the  intergenerational  impacts  of  residential  schools,  touches 
a great  number  of  issues.  The  Edmonton  Conference  Report,  presented  in 
this  newsletter,  illustrates  the  fact  that  Aboriginal  Youth  are  very  knowl- 


edgeable about  the  repercussions  on  their  community  and  on  themselves  of 
the  traumas  suffered  by  their  parents  and  grand-parents  as  a result  of  phys- 
ical, sexual,  emotional  and  spiritual  abuse. 

The  articles  they  have  written  or  suggested  also  show  they  are  ready  to  be 
involved,  to  collaborate  with  adults,  to  learn  from  Elders,  adults  and  each 
other,  to  take  responsibility  for  the  part  they  have  to  play  in  the  healing 
process  of  their  families  and  communities,  to  take  the  lead  in  guiding 
younger  ones.  Their  hope  is  to  be  trusted,  to  be  recognised  and  respected, 
so  that  they  can  become  strong  enough  to  carry  forward  the  hopes  of  the 
seven  generations  that  preceded  them,  and  become  parents  and  grand  par- 
ents of  healthy,  balanced  and  happy  children. 

We  are  the  youth  of  today  and  we  are  walking  into  the  future. 

We  all  have  the  power  of  choice  and  the  power  to  change. 

- AHF  Youth  Conference  2001,  Edmonton 

Youth  also  have  a great  desire  to  be  understood  as  persons  and  also 
for  the  special  challenges  they  have  to  confront.  They  also  want  to 
be  understood  as  members  of  this  special  generation,  the  Seventh 
Generation.  Seventh  Generation  and  Strong  like  Two  People,  in 
particular,  explore  these  challenges  and  opportunities,  as  they  are 
specially  relevant  to  the  youth  of  today. 

So  many  times  we  hear  about  Youth  in  a negative  way.  It  has  been  my  expe- 
rience that  given  the  chance,  Youth  can  show,  to  a vibrant  extent,  qualities 
of  heart  and  mind  that  can  rekindle  anyone’s  faith  in  human  beings  and  in 
the  future.  The  Youth  present  at  the  conference  were  but  a tiny  sample  of 
such  Youths,  who  combine  both  the  universal  characteristics  of  Youth 
—enthusiasm,  dynamism,  positiveness,  thirst  for  change  and  movement, 
fresh  creative  powers,  uncompromising  positioning  against  injustices,  faith 
in  the  spiritual  and  traditional  relevance  of  their  cultural  values,  —with 
virtues  we  usually  reserve  for  adults  and  Elders:  maturity,  responsibility, 
compassion,  deep  understanding  through  personal  suffering,  tolerance  and 
wisdom...  amongst  others. 

To  start  on  a healing  journey  you  need  to  be  aware  of  the  issues  and  why 

people  act  the  way  that  they  do. 

- Participant,  AHF  Youth  Conference,  Edmonton 

Youth  is  also  a period  of  learning,  of  trying  to  make  sense  for  oneself,  of  the 
experiences,  beliefs,  worldviews  and  behaviours  of  those  who  make  one’s 
world:  family,  community,  nation,  world.  During  the  Conference,  many 
Youth  told  us  that  although  they  saw  and  understood  the  many  prob-  ^ 
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lems  that  affected  their  families  and  communities,  they  had  many  questions 
and  needed  to  know  more  about  the  connection  between  the  residential 
school  experience  and  intergenerational  impacts.  Some  of  the  articles  pre- 
sented in  this  issue,  in  particular  the  project  from  the  Six  Nations  Social 
Development  Program  attempt  to  answer  some  of  their  questions. 

ABORIGINAL  YOUTH  : A UNIQUE  DESTINY 

For  the  survivors  of  residential  school,  healing  is  a personal  and  collective 
journey  that  starts  a long  way  back,  and  which  will  continue  a long  way 
from  now  into  the  future.  Reconstructing  health  and  balance  is  a genera- 
tional process  in  which  everyone  has  a role  to  play.  The  young  descendants 
of  survivors  of  residential  school  today  have  been  entrusted  with  a special 
legacy:  a legacy  of  hope. 

It  is  impossible  to  talk  about  healing  and  fail  to  observe  in  the  mirror  of 
time  a vision  different  from  the  one  we  see  today.  Healing  is  about  opti- 
mism and  hope,  and  faith  that  the  generations  that  succeed  us  will  be  hap- 
pier and  healthier.  We  may  work  for  the  future  each  day  ourselves  as  adults 
and  Elders,  but  the  work  of  generations  is  done  by  our  children,  our  grand 
children  and,  above  all,  by  each  generation  of  youth.  Todays  youth  are 
tomorrows  communities;  they  are  the  arrows  flung  from  the  present  and 
travelling  on  a true  aim,  we  hope,  towards  a healthy  and  happy  future. 

Aboriginal  Youth  today  are  standing  poised  on  the  hinge  of  personal  and 
collective  history.  They  are,  as  young  adults,  carrying  the  legacy  of  their  own 
childhood  while  being  propulsed  toward  their  own  future  by  the  irresistible 
forces  of  life.  For  many  youth,  the  present  is  a time  of  constant  incertitude, 
insecurity  and  worry.  Yet  it  is  also  a time  of  optimism,  great  energy,  and 
commitment  to  just  causes. 

Aboriginal  Youth  are  also  the  repositories  of  a much  larger  vision  of  healing. 
One  that,  as  they  are  intent  on  they  own  healing,  they  might  not  yet  be 
aware  of.  They  have  inherited  a spiritual  strength  which  has  vanquished 
every  effort  aimed  at  eradicating  their  culture.  A spiritual  legacy  that  has 
stood  the  greatest  tests  and  that  allows  them  to  see  truth  with  their  own  eyes 
and  not  with  the  eyes  of  others.  In  a world  where  spiritual  laws  have  been 
made  to  have  so  little  practical  relevance,  they  can  walk  securely,  if  they 
choose,  on  the  solid  ground  of  Aboriginal  traditions  and  spirituality.  They 
can  also  select,  from  the  Western  offerings,  those  that  can  enhance  the  life 
of  their  communities  and  their  nations.  In  a fast  desintegrating  Western 
world,  in  a great  need  to  heal  itself,  they  have  the  choice  to  learn,  from 
Elders,  how  to  heal  and  reconstruct  healthy  communities.  This  is  not  an 
easy  task  but  this  is  the  task  this  Seventh  Generation  has  the  choice  to 
accomplish. 

You,  the  Youth  of  today,  have  a choice  of  destiny  that  your  ancestors  voiced 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  at  a time  when  they  had  lost  the  power  to  make  any. 


Choices  are  decisions  and  healthy  choices  are  enlightened  decisions.  One  of 
Youths  difficult  tasks  today  is  to  scrutinise  the  alluring  offerings  of  contem- 
porary society,  and  select  those  offerings  through  the  filter  of  traditional  and 
spiritual  teachings. 

Aboriginal  communities  and  nations  are  diverse  and  each  is  unique  and 
complex.  The  contemporary  world  is  equally  complex.  This  issue  of  Healing 
Words , like  other  issues  is  meant  as  an  instrument  of  reflexion,  offering  some 
direction  and,  we  hope,  inspiration. 

Together  with  youth  contributors,  we  explore  some  innovative  healing  ini- 
tiatives and  strategies. 

Science,  when  it  finds  and  celebrates  its  original  Aboriginal  roots,  becomes 
a powerful  tool  to  heal  not  only  the  self-esteem  of  Aboriginal  children  and 
youth,  but  also  of  their  parents  and  Elders.  It  can  speed  up  the  return  to  a 
healing  connectedness  with  the  Creator  and  its  creation,  and  to  a deeply  sat- 
isfying sense  of  knowing. 

Education,  when  it  is  based  on  the  strength  of  Cultural  values,  can  then 
integrate  meaningfully  the  knowledge  of  the  Western  world.  The  result  is 
the  raising  of  a generation  strong  and  balanced  in  spirit,  mind  and  body, 
capable  and  willing  to  offer  their  knowledge  and  energy  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  their  communities. 

Cultural  resilience:  The  essence  of  youth  is  resilience.  It  is  through  their 
resilience  that  children  of  residential  school  survived,  and  it  is  through 
resilience  that  today’s  youth  are  able  to  stand  up  strong  and  forge  their 
future.  Knowing  how  resilience  can  be  passed  on,  cultivated,  and  increased 
is  a knowledge  that  the  Youth  of  today  can  use  to  carry  forward  the  healthy 
future  of  generations  to  come.  The  article  on  Native  traditional  culture  and 
resilience  celebrate  all  survivors,  from  generations  past  to  todays  Youth. 

Peace:  Learning  —and  learning  to  apply—  the  great  teachings  about  the  laws 
and  principles  of  peace  among  nations,  which,  before  any  world  conven- 
tions or  leagues  of  nations,  were  laid  up  in  many  Aboriginal  communities 
and  nations,  is  a powerful  means  of  healing  generations. 

Our  heart  mind  and  soul  go  into  Healing  Words  planning,  researching,  and 
writing.  The  issues  we  choose  to  explore  are  often  painful  or  difficult, 
because  any  aspect  of  the  residential  school  experience  of  abuse  is  painful 
and  difficult.  But  our  goal  is  to  encourage  participation  in  the  dialogue  on 
the  issues  we  present.  And  we  are  very  glad  that  in  this  issue  Youth  have 
taken  the  lead. 

On  behalf  of  all  our  Youth  contributors,  we  welcome  you  to  this  issue  of 
Healing  Words,  and  hope  that  it  will  help  renew  your  faith  in  the  future. 
Enjoy. . . Giselle  Robelin. 
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trong  like  Two  People,  the  theme  of  this 
issue  of  Healing  Words,  is  dedicated  to 
Aboriginal  Youth  throughout  Canada 
and  was  inspired  by  them. 

Aboriginal  youth  in  all  parts  of  Canada  account 
for  almost  68%  of  the  Aboriginal  population 
-they  are,  in  fact,  strong  in  numbers  and  are 
proving  to  be  strong  individuals  and  leaders. 
They  need  both  qualities  in  great  amount,  for 
their  task  is  not  merely  to  survive  as  their  par- 
ents and  grand-parents  had  to  do  in  the  face 
of  a massive  and  unrelenting  assimilation 
process,  but  to  reconstruct  communi- 
ties and  nations  able  to  prosper  while 
living  a life  of  balance  in  a world  of 
duality,  and  in  the  face  of  a more 
subtle  and  insidious  contemporary 
assimilation  process. 

Aboriginal  Youth,  therefore,  are  con- 
fronted by  dilemmas  which  do  not 
affect  other  youths  in  Canada.  To 
some  extent,  some  first  generation 
immigrant  youths,  caught  between  the 
strong  original  culture  of  their  parents  and 
the  conformity  pressures  of  the  new  society, 
do  find  themselves  in  a cultural  predicament. 
But  unlike  Aboriginal  Youth,  their  culture  and 
history,  on  arrival  in  Canada,  begin  to  hang  by 
a fragile  generational  thread,  and  experience 
shows  that  it  generally  takes  one  or  two  genera- 
tions for  that  thread  to  disappear  into  the  weave 
of  Canadian  society. 

But  the  choices  before  Aboriginal  Youth  are  of  a 
very  different  kind.  The  heart  of  the  matter  is 
that  their  dilemma  has  its  roots  in  the  fact  that 
the  common  elements  of  the  diverse  Aboriginal 
views  of  the  world  are  fundamentally  at  variance 
from  the  Western  world  views.  Aboriginal  aspi- 
rations, of  which  youth  represent  the  genera- 
tional realisation  and  continuity  have  always 
been  and  are  today  still,  inseparable  from  their 
world  view. 

To  be  strong  like  two  people  therefore  requires 
from  Aboriginal  Youth  a balancing  act  that  is 
extremely  demanding  and  difficult,  and  virtual- 
ly impossible  without  a clear  vision  of  what 
those  two  world  views  are. 


There  is  a particularly  strong  vision  which 
Aboriginal  youth  need  to  be  informed  of,  about 
healing,  and  about  the  future:  the  day  is  fast 
approaching  when  the  unsustainability  of  the 
Western  world  view  and  the  systems  born  of  it 
will  have  reached  their  limit. 


strong 
like 
A two 
1 people. 


“The  models  of  society  which  aboriginal  commu- 
nities are  today  struggling  to  construct  against  all 
odds  on  the  solid  foundation  of  traditional  spiri- 
tual values  combined  with  traditional  and  con- 
temporary knowledge,  will  be  the  envy  of  a ruined 
world ” 

Those  who  might  object  to  the  idealism  of  this 
quotation,  need  to  remember:  it  is  through  the 
ideals  expressed  by  visionaries  that  the  world  has 
been  inspired  to  move  onwards  to  greater 
degrees  of  understanding  and  altruism.  The 
Great  Law  of  Peace,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the 
emancipation  of  women,  and  reconciliation  in 
South  Africa,  are  just  a few  example  of  these 
ideals.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  ideals,  if 
they  are  followed  by  commitment.  Ideals  and 
commitment  have  always  been  the  hallmark  of 
Youth. 


A perfect  example  of  youthful  ideals  and  com- 
mitment is  Chief  Jimmy  Bruneau.  His  vision  of 
a generation  Strong  Like  Two  People  came  to  him 
when  he  was  a child  of  six  and  took  shape  when 
he  was  a young  man.  He  committed  himself  to 
this  vision  and  fought  for  it  from  his  late  thirties. 
It  was  not  until  he  was  84  years  old  that  this 
vision  at  last  became  a reality  — a reality  that 
turned  a hopeless  situation  around  forever. 

Chief  Jimmy  Bruneau 
— Strong  like  Two  People 

The  story  of  Chief  Jimmy  Bruno  exem- 
' plifies  youth  vision  and  leadership. 

I Although  he  was  born  a few  genera- 
J tions  ago,  his  vision  has  fresh  perti- 
J nence  to  the  dilemmas  and  challenges 
/ faced  by  today’s  youth  in  Aboriginal 
communities. 

Imagine  in  1893  when  an  American 
graduate,  Frank  Russel,  from  the 
University  of  Iowa,  came  to  Dogrib 
country  in  search  of  a muskox  specimen  he 
could  take  home  with  him.  In  his  journal,  he 
talks  about  the  trip  he  made  to  the  edge  of  the 
woods  on  the  shore  of  courageous  lake.  There, 
he  was  in  a Dogrib  encampment  a few  portages 
from  Lac  de  Gras  in  late  winter  with  a dog 
team.  It  was  the  camp  of  Ek’awi  Dzimi,  the 
father  of  the  late  chief  Jimmy  Bruneau,  who  was 
the  leader  of  the  people  in  the  camp.  Chief 
Jimmy  Bruneau  was  about  six  years  old  when  he 
saw  this  man  writing  in  his  journal  and  heard 
the  language  he  spoke.  He  probably  did  not 
know  what  was  going  on  at  the  time,  but  it  def- 
initely left  an  impression  on  his  mind.  The 
camp  probably  talked  about  this  strange  man 
and  reviewed  his  brief  excursion  with  them 
through  stories  and  determined  that  there 
would  likely  be  more  encounters  with  strangers. 

In  1913,  when  Bruneau  was  twenty-five  years  old, 
he  accompanied  another  American,  David 
Wheeler,  to  the  edge  of  Snare  Lake  by  dogteam. 
He  spent  many  days  with  him,  listening  and 
watching  him  write  with  pen  and  paper.  This  left 
another  long  lasting  impression  on  his  mind. 
There  were  many  similar  excursions  over  the  years. 
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In  1921,  his  uncle,  Chief  Monfwi,  sat  across  from  the  Treaty  commission- 
ner  to  talk  about  a treaty.  He  witnessed  the  power  of  the  pen  and  paper  and 
of  the  written  word,  and  realised  the  influence  it  would  have  forever  on  the 
Dogrib  people.  When  Chief  Monfwi  died  in  1936,  Jimmy  Bruneau 
became  the  Chief.  As  Chief  he  witnessed  Dogrib  children  being  shipped 
out  to  missionary  schools  for  years  to  learn  a foreign  language  and  the  skill 
of  writing.  He  also  saw  the  sorrow  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  when  their  chil- 
dren left. 

He  started  to  push  the  government  for  a school  to  be  built  in  the  Dogrib 
lands  so  that  the  young  people  could  learn  without  having  to  give  up  who 
they  were,  yet  still  learn  the  new  ways. 

At  the  official  school  opening  in  1972,  Bruneau  said  “I  have  listened  to  my 
Elders  -Elders  such  as  Monfwi.  I have  listened  to  the  way  they  talked.  I 
have  listened  to  their  ways  and  now  I am  speaking  according  to  their  ways. 
I have  asked  for  this  school  to  be  built  on  my  land  and  that  school  will  be 
run  by  my  people  and  my  people  will  work  at  that  school  and  our  children 
will  learn  both  ways,  our  ways  and  the  white  men’s  ways.” 

In  1991,  when  the  Elders  got  together  to  reflect,  Elizabeth  MacKenzie 
spoke:  “The  old  chief,  he  looked  far  ahead  of  us,  so  that  we  can  be  strong 
like  two  people.” 

In  this  spirit,  we  share  our  experiences  with  pen  and  paper,  so  others  may 
be  inspired  to  follow  in  the  footsteps,  so  they  may  do  the  same. 

The  message  contained  in  the  vision  of  Chief  Jimmy  Bruneau  was  that  the 
white  men’s  way  could  be  used  to  make  his  community  stronger.  In  his  day, 
the  challenge  and  impacts  of  adopting  writing  skills  were  enormous  in  a cul- 
ture based  on  the  power  of  oral  tradition.  Today,  in  Jimmy  Bruneau  School, 
children  learn  both  ways  and  the  result  is  not  weakness,  but  strength. 

But  Jimmy  Bruneau  used  time  and  wisdom  to  give  shape  to  his  vision.  The 
school  is  as  a result  rooted,  physically,  psychologically  and  spiritually,  in  the 
Dogrib  view  of  the  world.  It  is  connected  to  Dogrib  values  and  traditions, 
which  direct  the  curriculum. 

The  story  of  Jimmy  Bruneau  is  a reminder  of  another  challenge  facing 
Youth  and  their  communities  today,  and  of  the  vision  needed  to  transform 
this  challenge  into  a reality  based  on  Aboriginal  traditions  and  values. 

Today,  writing  is  taken  for  granted,  but  a new  challenge  has  arisen,  with  a 
similar  transformative  potential:  technology.  Like  writing  and  reading, 
technology  is  here  to  stay.  But  for  communities  and  nations  still  in  the 
process  of  social  healing  and  reconstruction,  the  lure  of  technology  can  be 
another  form  of  assimilation,  more  dangerous  perhaps,  in  the  long  term, 
that  the  colonial  kind  imposed  through  the  residential  school  system. 

In  the  white  men’s  world  of  today,  technology  is  a force  used  to  excess  to 
further  economic  and  materialistic  ends.  Although  it  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  this  article  to  expand  on  the  idea,  Aboriginal  Youth,  more  than 
any  other  members  of  Aboriginal  communities,  will  have  to  examine  close- 
ly how  they  will  integrate  technology  in  the  healing  and  reconstruction 
process  of  their  communities,  so  that,  avoiding  this  new  form  of  assimila- 
tion, they  remain  Strong  like  Two  People. 

What  is  the  vision  and  what  will  the  changes  be?  These  are  the  questions 
that  this  generation  of  Aboriginal  youth,  the  seventh  generation,  have  to 
ask  themselves.  Their  answer  will  lay  the  foundation  for  the  life  of  the  gen- 
erations that  will  follow  them.  • 


MY  LIFE  AND  THE  SEVEN  TEACHINGS 

One  thing  I would  like  to  offer  is  the  seven  teachings  that 
help  me  in  the  modern  world,  and  allow  me  to  live  in 
harmony  with  the  past.  These  are  Truth,  Wisdom, 
Courage,  Respect,  Honesty,  Humility  and  Love. 

All  other  feelings,  thoughts,  and  actions  are  a combination  of  any 
where  from  one  to  all  seven  teachings  together.  When  a person  is 
whole,  thinking  and  knowing  the  consequences  of  their  actions, 
they  are  able  to  help  another  person  with  the  trials  in  their  lives, 
keeping  in  mind  that  this  life  is  one  where  we  help  each  other  out. 
In  the  end  we  must  know  who  we  are  as  an  individual  and  know 
what  we  are  capable  of  offering  and  doing. 

By  learning  the  seven  teachings  and  living  the  seven  teachings  we 
slowly  begin  to  understand  and  comprehend  a little  more  of  who 
we  are  as  Aanishinaabeg. 

The  seven  teachings  have  helped  me  in  this  life  time  in  a way  that 
we  learn  by  association.  Growing  up  in  a violent  household  I have 
learned  the  fear  of  many  abuses  and  learned  from  the  best  at  the 
time  of  the  hurts  and  the  pains,  the  coverups  and  the  silences. 
Through  all  this  I have  to  thank  a few  very  strong  individuals 
THAT  HAVE  TAUGHT  ME  THESE  SEVEN  TEACHINGS. 

I hope  that  if  any  one  else  is  in  these  situations  that  we  as  youth 
today  confront,  these  people  -AND  THEY  KNOW  WHO  THEY  ARE- 
will  help  to  answer  the  questions  that  they  have  taught  me  so  I 
could  pass  them  on  without  expectations.  NO  REGRETS. 

- Waabske  aanjiniins 
(little  white  eagle) 

Seven  Sacred  Teachings 

Seven  Grandfathers  • Nezhwahswe  Mishomisuk 

Living  by  and  continually  demonstrating  the  Seven  Grandfather  teachings, 
Anishnaabek  Ogitchiidaag  strive  to  please  the  Creator.  The  Seven 
Grandfather  teachings  are  as  old  as  time.  The  Seven  Grandfathers  being: 

Bravery  — aakdehewin 
Honesty  — gweyakwaadziwin 
Humility  — dbaadendizwin 
Love  — zaagidwin 
Respect  — minaadendmowin 
Truth  — debiveivin 
Wisdom  — nbwaakaawin 

People  who  know  these  teachings  understand  that  Anishnaabe  Ogitchiidaa’s 
actions,  conduct,  and  overall  daily  life  are  based  on  the  Seven  Grandfathers. 
Living  a good  life  and  serving  the  people  isn’t  done  dishonestly,  disrespectfully, 
carelessly,  haphazardly,  or  cavalierly. 

- George  Martin 
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Good  morning! 

I just  saw  a copy  of  your  newsletter  and  would  like 
to  receive  a copy  of  my  own.  Thank  you  very 
much! 

Congratulations  to  you  and  Wayne  on  the  last  issue 
of  Healing  Words\  It  contains  powerful  and  impor- 
tant information.  As  the  Coordinator  of  a residen- 
tial school  project  I am  particularly  interested  in 
the  article  on  Manawan.  What  is  the  original 
source  of  this  article;  is  it  taken  from  a larger  doc- 
ument? Where  would  I get  a copy  of  the  original 
source  of  this  information?  Where  is  the  commu- 
nity of  Manawan?  How  does  one  get  in  touch  with 
the  organization/people  behind  this  community 
healing  strategy? 

Thanks  for  your  help.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Ross  Hoffman, 

Dze  L K’ant  Residential  School  Project, 

Smithers,  BC. 


Hi  Ross, 

How  are  you? 

The  Attikameks  community  of  Manawan  has  as  its 
territory  the  Manouane  Reserve,  located  on  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Metabeskega,  72  km  north  of  Saint- 
Michel-des-Saints,  120  km  west  of  La  Tuque,  in  the 
Haute-Mauricie  region  of  Quebec.  There  are  close  to 

continued  on  page  7 
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To  receive  Healing  Words,  write  to  us  at  Suite 
801,  75  Albert  Street,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  KIP 
5E7  or  phone  1-888-725-8886.  (In  Ottawa, 
phone  237-4441).  Our  fax  number  is  (613) 
237-4442  and  our  email  is  grobelin@ahf.ca  or 
wspear@ahf.ca.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  newsletter 
is  available  in  French  and  English  and  is  free. 
Also  available  on-line!  http://  www.ahf.ca 


Y 


"ou  may  submit  your  articles,  letters,  or  other  contributions  by  fax,  mail,  or  email.  We 
prefer  electronic  submissions  in  Corel  Word  Perfect  or  MS  Word.  Please  send  your 
writing  to: 


The  Editors,  Healing  Words 
75  Albert  Street 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
KIP  5E7 

Our  fax  number  is  (613)  237-4442  and  our  email  addresses  for  submissions  are: 


Please  send  email  submissions  of  photos  in  TIFF  grayscale  format,  if  possible.  We  ask  for  a 
resolution  of  300  dpi.  We  cannot  be  responsible  for  photos  damaged  in  the  mail. 

Please  include  a short  biography  with  your  submission  as  well  as  a return  address  and 
phone  number.  We  may  need  to  contact  you  about  your  submission. 

The  AHF  does  not  pay  for  published  submissions,  but  we  do  provide  contributors  with 
copies  of  the  newsletter. 

The  views  expressed  by  contributors  to  Healing  Words  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views 
of  the  AHF. 

There  is  no  set  length  for  manuscripts,  but  please  try  to  keep  submissions  to  a reasonable 
length  (under  3000  words).  All  submissions  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  editorial  team 
and  may  be  edited  for  spelling,  grammar,  and  length. 


A SPECIAL  THANK  YOU  TO  / 

ALL  OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 

S.O.S.  POETS 

Thank  you  also  to  those  poets  whose  work  we  publish  here  from  other  sources.  Do  you  know 
how  hard  it  is  to  Find  you?  PLEASE,  to  ALL  poets  out  there  in  communities,  young,  older, 
already  published  or  not  — send  us  your  thoughts,  your  work,  in  poems,  prayers,  chants  or 
songs. 

It  is  especially  difficult  to  find  poems  that  we  can  publish  in  our  French  newsletter.  But  we 
would  love  also  to  get  poems  and  songs  in  your  own  language. 
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1,790  people  in  Manawan,  with  approximately 
1,510  residents  on  the  actual  territory  of  the  reserve. 
Here  is  the  contact: 


M.  Donat  Flamand 
Coordinateur  General 
Tel:  819-971-8813 
Fax:  819-971-8848 

Our  Website  contains  additional  information  too 
(www.ahf.ca).  I am  sure  the  community  would  be 
very  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

Many  thanks  for  your  interest  and  encouragement, 
Ross,  and  good  luck. 

In  the  Spirit  of  Healing, 

Giselle. 


Please  Check  out  this  song  By  CreeAtive 

Harmony  (Far  From  Home) 

http : / / www.  mp3  .com/ creeativeharmony 

Direct  link  to  song: 

http://artists.mp3s.com/artist_song/202/202092. 

html 


The  song  is  about  a native  man  and  his  experience 
in  a residential  school  CD  Tribute  To  The  Elders 
II,  Label  CreeAtive  Harmony.  Credits:  CreeAtive 
Harmony,  Julie  Robertson  & Dawn  Ferguson. 

Story  Behind  the  Song: 

Hearing  about  experiences  people  have  had  in  res- 
idential school,  the  song  was  written  at  my  home 
on  a Metis  Settlement.  It  took  about  1 week  to 
write  the  song.  It  took  about  six  hours  to  record 
the  song. 

They  performed  this  song  at  the  residential  school 
Conference  in  Edmonton,  Alberta  in  February. 
The  response  was  very  good;  you  might  as  well 
say  they  received  a standing  ovation  from  the 
1200  to  1500  that  attended.  It  really  touched  a lot 
of  people.  This  may  be  a good  song  to  add  to  your 
residential  school  page. 

Thank  You, 

Mark  R. 


Tansi! 

I am  a Saskatchewan-born  Metis.  I wrote  the 
attached  specifically  for  the  AHF  resulting  from 
the  implementation  of  the  Metis  National 
Council  AHF  project  and  how  I felt  after  a capac- 
ity building  workshop  with  Metis  persons  with 


disabilities  who  live  with  the  legacy  of  abuse  as  a 
result  of  residential  schools  and  alternative  rehab 
institutions.  The  title  is  in  the  Michif  language, 
the  language  of  the  Metis  and  means  Heart 
Woman  (my  Metis  name  actually)  In  case  you  are 
interested  there  is  also  a melody  composed  for 
Esquao  Coeur. 

I hope  you  enjoy  it. 

Laura  Langstaff. 

(Note:  See  page  35  for  the  poem.) 


Boozhoo  Tansii  Aanii! 

We  have  received  copies  of  your  newsletter  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  is  very  informative  and  provides 
great  inspiration  and  ideas  around  issues  of  com- 
munity healing  and  wellness. 

We  provide  services  to  14  First  Nations  commu- 
nities and  I would  like  to  request  1 8 more  copies 
of  each  issue  so  we  can  share  it  with  them. 

We  will  forward  copies  to  the  communities  from 
our  office. 

Meegwetch!!! 

Theresa. 

continued  on  page  9 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  FORM 


The  following  form  will  help  us  to  ensure  that,  if  you  move,  Healing  Words  will  continue  to  be  mailed  to  you  without  interruption.  Please  clip  this  form 
and  mail  to: 


Healing  Words 

C/O  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation 
Suite  801  - 75  Albert  Street 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  5E7 

Name: 

Old  Address: 

New  Address: 

Do  you  have  any  comments  or  suggestions  for  Healing  Words ? 

Heaunc^rd: 
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MI’KMAW  KINA’ MATNEWEY 


TRADITIONAL  WAYS:  An  Intergenerational  Mi’kmaq 
Summer  Camp  for  Natural  Science,  Culture  and  Healing 


Indigenous  knowledge  is  holistic  rather  than  diverse  and  inclusive  of  all  aspects  of  life,  yet  many  Indigenous  peoples  see  the  need  for  access  to  Western  knowl- 
edge. For  Indigenous  peoples,  education  needs  to  balance  culture  and  diversity  with  development. 

- Michael  Michie 


Project  Description 

Mi’kmaw  Kina’matnewey  — the  whole  process  of  learning.  This  name  encompasses  all  aspects  of  learning  and  education  for  Mi’kmaw  people.  The  Traditional 
Ways  Project  is  an  intergenerational  Mi’kmaq  summer  camp  for  natural  science,  culture,  and  healing.  The  project  strives  to  counteract  the  sense  of  power- 
lessness and  loss  of  cultural  identity  which  have  haunted  the  survivors  of  the  residential  school,  and  to  redirect  the  ongoing  impact  of  cultural  invalidation 
upon  Mi’kmaq  youth.  The  project  aims  to  empower  residential  school  survivors  to  help  restore  the  balance  for  others,  to  increase  youth  awareness  of  the 
place  of  Mi’kmaq  traditions  in  the  realm  of  natural  science,  and  to  catalyse  ongoing  bonding  in  the  relationship  between  Mi’kmaq  youth  and  Elders. 

AHF  Contribution:  $23,116.00 


Primary  contact 

Mr.  Jean  Jerome  Paul 
Director  of  Programs 


Tel:  902-567-0336 
Fax:  902-567-0337 


Organisation  Address 

115  Membertou  Street 
Sydney,  NS 
BIS  2M9 


Mi’kmaw  Science  Cultural  Camp  Brings  Cultural  Perspective  to  Science. 


Their  very  survival  has  depended  upon  their  ecological  awareness  and 
adaptation...  These  communities  are  the  repositories  of  vast  accumulations 
of  traditional  knowledge  and  experience  that  links  humanity  with  its 
ancient  origins.  Their  disappearance  is  a loss  for  the  larger  society,  which 
could  learn  a great  deal  from  their  traditional  skills  in  managing  very 
complex  ecological  systems.  It  is  a terrible  irony  that  as  formal  develop- 
ment reaches  more  deeply  into  rain  forests,  deserts,  and  other  isolated  envi- 
ronments, it  tends  to  destroy  the  only  cultures  that  have  proved  able  to 
thrive  in  these  environments. 

- World  Commission  on  Environment  and  Development,  1987 

It  was  a busy  time  for  the  fifty-six  Native  youth  who  attended  the  Mi’kmaw 
Science  Cultural  Camp  2000.  Open  to  Mi’kmaw  students  in  grades  7 
through  10,  this  year’s  camp  drew  students  from  Membertou,  Chapel  Island, 
Eskasoni,  Wagmatcook,  Waycobah,  Pictou  Landing,  Shubenacadie,  and 
Abegweit  (PEI)  First  Nations. 

Students  were  housed  at  the  Coast  Guard  College  near  Sydney.  Up  at  7:00 
a.m.  every  morning,  activities  included  field  trips  and  visits  from  elders,  sci- 
entists and  crafts  people.  Students  also  had  a chance  to  relax,  swim,  play  bas- 
ketball, watch  movies,  sing  karaoke,  and  dance. 


The  Mi’kmaw  Science  Cultural  Camp  strives  to  encourage  students  to  pur- 
sue science  and  to  correct  the  historical  under-representation  of  Mi’kmaq  in 
science  related  degree  programs  and  careers.  Science  activities  and  cultural 
activities  are  combined  to  show  students  that  natural  science  is  a part  of  their 
Mi’kmaw  heritage  and  that  science  is  fun  and  interesting. 


A key  aspect  of  the  camp  is  bringing  students  and  elders  together,  encour- 
aging community  and  sharing  in  a positive  atmosphere.  In  one  week,  stu- 
dents are  exposed  to  activities,  places,  people,  and  options  they  may  not  have 
considered  before. 

Students  walked  the  Mi’kmaw  Trail  at  the  Fortress  of  Louisbourg  where  one 
guide  explained  the  historical  role  of  the  Mi’kmaq  and  another  showed  medici- 
nal plants  and  told  of  the  innovations  in  the  field  of  medicine  by  the  Mi’kmaq. 

Some  students  were  awed  at  being  on  the  ocean  and  seeing  a pod  of  pilot 
whales  beside  their  boat. 

Exploring  Kluskap’s  caves  was  a big  accomplishment  to  those  who  complet- 
ed a rigorous  hike  through  mountainous  terrain. 

In  the  laboratory  at  the  University  College  of  Cape  Breton,  students  per- 
formed a dissection,  enabling  them  to  look  at  organs,  see  brains,  kidneys, 
and  intestines  up  close.  They  learned  how  to  use  a microscope,  examining 
tissues  and  watching  micro-organisms  as  they  crawled,  ate,  and  battled.  They 
also  learned  how  to  identify  insects.  ^ 
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At  Two  Rivers  Wildlife  Park  in  Mira,  students  saw  bears,  moose,  owls,  eagles, 
porcupines,  otters,  and  learned  about  each  animal.  Leroy  Denny,  Frederica 
Francis,  and  Patrick  Jeddore  led  an  introductory  talking  circle  for  students  at 
the  camp,  explaining  the  significance  of  the  talking  circle  and  discussing 
identity,  reasons  for  being  at  the  camp,  and  hopes  and  plans  for  the  future.  “ 
It  worked  well  with  the  kids  and  showed  them  what  is  a healing  circle.  Some 
of  them  didn’t  even  know  what  it  was,”  explained  Frederica.  “The  talking  cir- 
cle is  coming  back  stronger  and  it’s  working  for  our  people.” 

The  camp  allowed  many  youngsters  to  redis- 
cover traditional  knowledge.  Traditional  crafts 
were  taught  by  artists  and  elders.  The  sweat 
lodge  was  explained  by  Eugene  Denny,  who 
showed  students  a sweat  and  explained  its  sig- 
nificance to  spirit  and  community.  Dr. 

Margaret  Johnson  told  a variety  of  stories, 
some  funny,  some  scary,  many  that  carried  a 
lesson.  Students  were  encouraged  to  speak  the 
Mi’kmaw  language,  and  students  who  weren’t 
fluent  were  encouraged  to  learn.  Students  had 
a chance  to  have  some  fun  and  make  friends 
with  other  youth  who  share  an  interest  in  sci- 
ence and  culture.  “I  want  to  live  here,”  sighed 
one  student,  apparently  not  tired  out  yet.  Can 
I come  back  next  week?”  Hopefully,  the  sci- 
ence camp  will  help  strengthen  pride  in  cul- 
ture and  help  give  confidence  to  those  who 
might  consider  a career  in  science. 

Donald  Marshall  Sr.  Memorial  Scholarship 


continued  from  page  7 
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Hi  Theresa, 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  know  the  newsletter  is  helping  and  we  thank  you  very 
much  for  letting  us  know.  You  forgot  to  give  me  your  mailing  address.  We  will 
be  very  happy  to  send  you  the  number  of  copies  you  request. 

As  you  know,  our  newsletters  are  posted  regularly  on  our  Web  site  also,  so  they 
can  also  be  downloaded. 

Thank  you  again.  (Don’t  forget  to  e-mail  me  your  address!) 

Giselle. 


Mon  dieu  que  votre  projet  est  noble  et  courageux.  Felicitation  pour  vos 
demarches  qui  deviennent  assurement  un  modele  pour  contrer  TOUTES 
violences,  qu’elles  soient  affective,  organisationnelle  ou  sociale. 

Felicitation,  bon  courage, 

Serge  Harvey, 

Travailleur  social,  QC. 
stopviolence@pfa-qc.com 


Dear  Giselle: 

I’m  a 53  year  old  Anishinabe  artist/ wri ter/ storyteller.  I’m  also  a McIntosh 
Indian  Residential  School  survivor.  I will  celebrate  1 0 years  of  sobriety  on 
August  12th.  I’ve  been  reading  the  poetry  in  your  issue  of  Healing  Words 
SPRING  2001,  and  your  S.O.S  on  page  3.  I’m  prepared  to  offer  the  works 
on  my  website  for  your  publication.  Please,  point  your  browser  to 
http://www.catfish.freespace.net  when  you  got  a spare  time.  I look  forward 
to  working  with  you. 

Respectfully, 

Rene. 

Dear  Rene 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  offer.  We  would  be  very  honoured  to  publish  one 
of  your  poems.  I visited  your  Website  and  found  it  very  interesting  and  inspir- 
ing. It  contains  many  poems  and  stories  that  we  could  use!  Although  we  could 
not  advertise  the  artwork  accompanying  poems  and  stories  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, we  could  use  them  as  illustrations  and  refer  people  to  your  Website.  Let 
me  know  if  there  is  a particular  poem  or  story  you  would  prefer  us  to  use. 


The  Donald  Marshall  Sr.  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  supports  Mi’kmaw 
post-secondary  students  at  the  diploma,  certificate,  bachelor  and  graduate 
levels.  The  fund  will  contribute  two  annual  scholarships  for  one  thousand 
dollars  each  on  or  before  October  1 (Treaty  Day).  One  will  be  for  under- 
graduate studies  and  one  for  graduate  studies. 

http://www.kinu.ns.ca/newsletter/newsaugust2000.html#l 


Do  you  have  poems  on  this  theme,  or  can  we  use  the  poem  on  your  site  which  in 
fact  talks  about  the  question  of  choice,  from  an  artist  and  Aboriginal  person ? 

I also  have  an  idea  that  your  life  story  is  very  special  and  perhaps,  if  you  felt  it 
appropriate,  you  could  share  it  with  us  and  our  readers.  We  would  publish  it 
in  one  of  our  newsletters. 

continued  on  page  10 
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Once  again,  thank  you,  Rene.  I look  forward  to  your  response. 

Giselle. 

Note:  Rene  will  be  featured  in  our  September  issue  ^Healing  Words. 


Good  morning! 

I just  saw  a copy  of  your  newsletter  and  would  like  to  receive  a copy  of  my 
own.  Thank  you  very  much! 

Jeanette. 

Hi!  Jeanette, 

We  will  send  you  our  newsletter  with  great  pleasure.  I have  passed  on  your  con- 
tact data  to  add  you  on  our  mailing  list. 

Is  there  anything  that  you  particularly  liked  about  the  newsletter ? Is  there  an 
issue  you  would  be  interested  in  us  researching  in  order  to  publish  an  article ? 

Please  let  us  know. 

Giselle. 


My  name  is  Elaine  Kacsmar  and  I am  the  Project  Coordinator  for  the 
Provincial  Aboriginal  Literacy  Project  being  administered  by  the  Yorkton 
Tribal  council.  My  request  is  that  would  it  be  possible  to  have  someone  do 
a news  article  announcing  this  wonderful  project  in  your  newspaper?  I look 
forward  to  hearing  from  you  in  the  very  near  future. 

Elaine. 

Dear  Elaine, 

We  will  certainly  look  into  your  request.  Space  did  not  allow  for  any  more  new 
material  in  our  June  issue  dedicated  to  Youth,  but  we  publish  our  newsletter 
every  three  months  and  we  always  welcome  suggestions.  So  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  interest.  We  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  to  write  to  us. 

In  the  Spirit  of  Healing, 

Giselle. 


I have  just  read  your  Spring  2001  edition  of  Healing  Words  which  I really 
enjoyed.  Would  you  kindly  send  me  all  your  back  copies  up  to  the  most 
recent?  Please  send  to  my  home  address  in  Prince  George,  B.C.  Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  attention  to  this. 

Peggie. 

continued  on  page  25 
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Danet’e: 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  present  this  new  issue  of  Healing  Words  to  all  our 
readers,  young. . . or  less  young.  Youth  is  the  time  for  new  ideas,  a period  in  our 
life  when  we  can  see  both  its  immense  horizons  of  opportunities  and  the  numer- 
ous obstacles  that  need  to  be  overcome,  and  when  the  strength  to  deal  with  the 
latter  takes  its  inspiration  from  the  former.  For  some  youth  in  our  communities, 
however,  opportunities  are  scarce  and  obstacles  too  numerous.  Youth  are  very 
much  in  our  mind  and  heart,  and  we  hope  the  ideas  presented  by  their  peers  in 
this  issue  will  motivate  and  comfort  them. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  our  peoples  has  the  question  of  survival  involved 
so  many  new  dimensions.  These  new  dimensions,  complex  and  all  equally  cru- 
cial, make  up  the  world  of  our  Youth.  For  them,  therefore,  healing,  means  inte- 
grating all  these  dimensions. 

In  our  previous  issues,  we  have  concentrated  on  therapeutic  aspects  of  healing. 
It  is  true  that  the  traumas  from  the  Residential  Schools  system  left  very  deep 
wounds  that  have  ravaged  and  are  still  ravaging  Aboriginal  communities.  We 
will  need  many  long  years  to  heal,  to  find  for  each  of  us  the  healing  path  that 
suits  us  best. 

Young  people  know  very  well  the  situation  of  their  families  and  their  commu- 
nities. They  suffer  also  and  want  to  participate  in  the  healing  process,  because 
they  are  the  parents,  the  Elders,  and  the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  For  some  of  them, 
tomorrow  is  very  close. 

This  is  why  we  left  it  to  the  youth  to  guide  us  and  offer  us  some  avenues  of 
reflection  —perhaps  different  ones,  but  which  lead  toward  healing.  It  has  not 
been  possible  to  retain  all  these  ideas  — we  will  publish  them  in  later  issues  - but 
they  all  reflect  both  the  preoccupations  of  Aboriginal  Youth  and  their  optimism. 

This  optimism  infuses  with  a new  energy  we  adults  who  have  been  fighting  for 
so  long,  and  who  often  look  to  the  future  with  tired  eyes.  Thank  you  to  all  the 
youth  for  this  message  of  hope,  for  reminding  us  that  our  journey  towards  the 
healing  of  ourselves,  our  communities,  and  nations  has  not  been  undertaken  in 
vain. 

Masi. 
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Stories  from  the  Field:  Experiences  and  Advice 
from  the  Rekindling  Traditions  Team 


Extract  from  a document  written  by 
Glen  Aikenhead 
Project  Facilitator/Coordinator 
College  of  Education 
University  of  Saskatchewan 


Cultural  approaches  start  from  the  belief  that 
if  youth  are  solidly  grounded  in  their 
Aboriginal  identity  and  cultural  knowledge, 
they  will  have  strong  personal  resources  to 
develop  intellectually,  physically,  emotionally 
and  spiritually”  (Royal  Commission  on 
Aboriginal  Peoples  p.  478).  In  a modest  way, 
our  Rekindling  Traditions  units  support  the 
initiative  of  strengthening  a student’s  cultural 
identity  and  self-esteem  while  at  the  same 
time,  providing  students  with  an  access  to 
Western  science  and  technology. 


HEALING  SCIENCES: 


To  strengthen  the  self-esteem  of  youth.  Parents.  Elders  and  the  Community 


Not  only  are  students  advantaged  by  linking  local  knowledge  to 
school  science,  but  advantages  accrue  to  the  Aboriginal  communi- 
ty itself.  In  Alberta,  Tracey  Friedel  (1999)  showed  how  the  vitality 
and  self-reliance  of  a community  improves  when  the  voices  of  parents  and 
the  community  are  heard  and  when  the  school  program  reflects  their  values. 
If  you  are  going  to  teach  a Rekindling  Traditions  unit,  you  need  to  listen  to 
the  people  who  hold  the  knowledge,  and  you  need  to  make  their  stories  a 
respected  part  of  your  school  science  content.  For  instance,  families  are  a rich 
source  of  knowledge  about  the  healing  power  of  local  plants.  At  the  end  of 
the  unit,  students  are  assessed  on  their  comprehension  of  this  local  knowl- 
edge, as  well  as  their  ability  to  use  Western  science  in  the  context  of  their 
community.  With  these  and  other  units,  parents  were  genuinely  glad 
to  have  their  child  participate  in  such  a school  program.  Several 
mentioned  they  had  never  thought  there  was  so  much  knowl- 
edge in  their  community  about  plants,  snowshoes,  the 
heavens,  etc.  Parents  were  also  impressed  to  hear  that  their 
child  had  volunteered  to  stay  after  school  to  help  make 
rose  hip  jelly,  or  cook  wild  rice  dishes,  or  work  on  a proj- 
ect, especially  when  their  child  was  a boy.  Parents  appre- 
ciated the  new  rapport  forged  with  their  child  through 
their  mutual  participation  in  the  science  unit. 

We  have  witnessed  parents  dropping  into  the  school  to  ask 
what  is  going  on  today,  where  previously  they  avoided  conver- 
sations when  they  picked  up  their  children  at  school.  This  stronger 
bond  between  parents  and  the  school  not  only  supports  student  achieve- 
ment, but  it  is  one  avenue  for  community  members  to  feel  less  alienated  and 
more  in  control.  This  feeling  is  at  the  root  of  Marie  Battiste’s  (2000)  book, 
Reclaiming  Indigenous  Voice  and  Vision , in  which  Aboriginal  writers  describe 
how  Aboriginal  peoples  can  rebuild  their  communities  into  productive 
“postcolonial”  societies. 

As  described  in  our  Teacher  Guide  to  Rekindling  Traditions  (Aikenhead, 
2000),  each  unit  begins  by  establishing  an  Aboriginal  framework  about  the 
unit’s  theme.  The  framework  reflects  local  knowledge.  In  a later  lesson  in 
the  unit,  Western  science  and  technology  from  the  Saskatchewan  science 
curriculum  is  introduced  to  students  as  useful  knowledge  from  another  cul- 
ture (the  culture  of  Western  science).  The  introductory  Aboriginal  content 


takes  the  form  of  practical  action  relevant  to  a community;  for  example, 
going  on  a snowshoe  hike,  finding  indigenous  plants  that  heal,  listening  to 
an  Elder,  interviewing  people  in  the  community,  or  assisting  in  a local  wild 
rice  harvest.  An  introduction  seems  to  be  most  successful  when  students  feel 
a direct  connection  to  Mother  Earth.  Students  develop  a sense  of  place. 
Their  physical,  emotional,  mental,  and  spiritual  connection  to  Mother 
Earth  helps  ensure  respect  for  the  community’s  Aboriginal  knowledge.  The 
introduction  to  a Rekindling  Traditions  unit  constitutes  an  Aboriginal 
framework  for  the  whole  unit.  Throughout  the  unit,  students  will  return  to 
this  familiar  framework  as  needed.  In  this  way,  the  voices  and  visions  of  an 
Aboriginal  people  become  an  authentic  part  of  a Rekindling  Traditions  unit. 

Not  only  are  Elders’  stories  honoured,  the  stories  are  included  in  the 
curriculum  along  with  stories  from  Western  scientists  (science 
content).  Linda  Goulet  (2000)  concludes  that  such  respect 
helps  a community  advance  beyond  a mind  set  of  colo- 
nization, to  reaffirming  the  community’s  cultural  iden- 
tity as  a tribe  or  nation,  a positive  process  she  and 
Marie  Battiste  (2000)  call  “decolonization.” 

One  of  the  Rekindling  Traditions  teachers  had  stu- 
dents conduct  research  in  their  community  to 
record  its  history.  This  served  as  part  of  the  intro- 
ductory framework  for  the  unit  under  development. 
When  an  Elder  was  asked  to  comment  on  the  validity  of 
the  students’  work,  the  Elder  was  almost  overwhelmed  by  the 
healthy  positive  images  conveyed  in  that  history.  The  students’  record- 
ing of  historical  facts  reflected  a decolonizing  mind  set,  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  negative  images  that  had  conventionally  characterized  the 
people.  The  unit  by  itself  did  not  alter  the  community’s  outlook,  but  the 
unit  did  provide  one  way  for  students  to  reaffirm  cultural  sovereignty 
and  to  build  a postcolonial  community. 

Challenges 

Innovations  that  address  important  issues,  such  as  decolonization  or  decid- 
ing what  is  worth  learning  in  school  science,  can  bring  some  challenges.  We 
believe  we  need  to  be  forthright  about  these  challenges  as  we  exper- 
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ienced  them,  so  if  you  recognize  one  that  you  face,  you  will  not  feel  alone  as 
you  work  through  the  initial  challenge. 


A major  challenge  for  many  of  us  was  to  establish  a connection  with  local 
people  in  the  community  who  had  knowledge  we  sought.  The  challenge  has 
two  components:  the  community  and  the  science  teacher.  Each  component 
is  considered  separately. 


contribute  to  that  context  (Peat,  1994).  Thus,  ancestral  knowledge  should 
ideally  be  shared  in  an  Aboriginal  language.  Most  science  teachers  do  not 
converse  in  an  Aboriginal  language,  and  so  an  Elder  must  be  willing  to  com- 
pensate for  our  deficiency  by  sharing  his/her  knowledge  in  English.  Another 
aspect  of  context  is  place.  Do  not  assume  that  your  classroom  is  the  natural 
place  for  an  Elder  to  talk  to  your  students.  It  is  not.  It  represents  yet  anoth- 
er compromise  on  the  part  of  an  Elder.  Elders  conventionally  talk  with  one 
person  or  a few  people  at  a time,  at  the  Elders  home  or  on  the  land.  It  can 
be  foreign  to  them  to  be  placed  in  front  of  a classroom  of  25  students. 
Coming  into  classrooms  to  talk  can  be  a challenge  for  some  Elders.  Thus,  it 
may  be  helpful  to  invite  an  Elder  with  some  experience  talking  in  schools. 


Challenges  in  the  Community 

Teachers  have  rarely  involved  the  local  community  in  determining  what  is 
worth  learning  at  school.  For  example,  teachers  do  not  normally  ask  people 
in  the  community,  “What  should  be  the  content  of  school  sci 
ence?”  Our  point  here  is  not  to  review  the  reasons  for  this 
state  of  affairs.  Our  point  is  simply  this:  Rekindling 
Traditions  units  require  a change  in  the  status  quo 
because  some  parents,  Elders,  and  other  communi- 
ty people  are  asked  to  become  involved  with  the 
school  in  ways  that  depart  from  conventional 
practice.  Change  can  create  challenges  for  people, 
but  patience  and  respect  help  everyone  get 
through  the  initial  uncertainties. 
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You  will  be  familiar  with  the  community’s  perva- 
sive negative  feelings  towards  schools  in  general. 

These  feelings  are  most  often  rooted  in  the  oppres- 
sive treatment  that  characterised  some  residential 
schools,  feelings  that  come  from  either  personal  experi 
ence  or  the  stories  of  others.  Negative  feelings  also  arise 
from  past  experiences  in  local  schools,  experiences  largely 
defined  by  a failure  to  succeed  in  a Euro-Canadian  academic  world. 
Failure  and  alienation  do  not  encourage  people  to  have  future  contact  with 
schools.  That  is  human  nature.  It  is  an  obstacle  to  involving  community  peo- 
ple in  a school  program.  But  when  these  people  see  one  or  two  community 
members  involved  in  a science  unit,  their  feelings  often  soften. 
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Challenges  within  a Science  Teacher 


Most  science  teachers  (non-Aboriginal  and 
Aboriginal)  are  outsiders  to  the  community  in  which 
they  teach  and  do  not  have  personal  histories  that  connect 
them  to  people  who  hold  knowledge.  When  you  go  out  on  a 
limb  and  contact  a stranger,  you  risk  contravening  local  protocol, 
particularly  when  that  person  is  an  Elder.  You  also  risk  a misunderstanding 
in  a community  in  which  you  are  working  hard  to  gain  acceptance.  These 
psychological  risks  can  even  be  greater  for  Aboriginal  science  teachers  who 
are  more  aware  of  the  possibilities  of  not  following  protocol. 


Negative  feelings  also  emerge  in  reaction  to  the  view  that  the  school  contin- 
ues to  be  a colonizing  force  within  the  community  (Perley,  1993).  One  reac- 
tion to  this  “cultural  invasion”  is  passive  resistance  (Friedel,  1999).  A science 
teacher  can  face  powerful  passive  resistance  in  the  community. 
Unfortunately  for  the  community  itself,  passive  resistance  maintains  the  sta- 
tus quo  (i.e.  further  cultural  invasion).  To  move  beyond  passive  resistance, 
people  require  meaningful  social  change,  as  Tracy  Friedel  showed  in  her  work 
with  Aboriginal  parents  at  their  Alberta  school.  According  to  Tracy  Friedel, 
it  is  your  responsibility  as  a teacher  to  demonstrate  a degree  of  social  change 
in  your  science  classroom,  but  it  is  the  parents’  responsibility  to  turn  their 
passive  resistance  into  a dedication  to  make  changes  in  their  school. 

Ancestral  knowledge  is  located  in  the  collective  memories  of  the  communi- 
ty’s Elders.  Elders  have  traditionally  given  advice  to  children  before  they 
reach  adolescence.  For  more  mature  adolescents,  however,  some  Elders 
respect  this  maturity  by  letting  them  learn  on  their  own,  and  not  telling 
them  what  to  learn.  Accordingly,  adolescents  are  expected  to  take  full  respon- 
sibility for  what  they  learn.  This  tradition  (and  other  customs  discussed  in 
the  next  paragraph)  makes  some  Elders  feel  uncomfortable  about  coming 
into  high  school  classrooms  to  give  knowledge  to  adolescents  who  did  not 
personally  request  it.  However,  many  schools  have  already  resolved  this  chal- 
lenge so  help  is  usually  nearby. 

Part  of  the  holistic  character  of  Aboriginal  knowledge  is  the  context  in  which 
that  knowledge  is  shared.  For  instance,  the  physical  sounds  that  words  make 


For  Aboriginal  science  teachers  who  are  ancestral  members  of  a community, 
the  challenge  can  be  a different  one.  By  involving  a community  person  in 
producing  a science  unit,  the  teacher  ceases  to  act  as  a fellow  community 
member  (sharing  values  such  as  alienation  to  schools  or  passive  resistance  to 
academics),  but  instead  begins  to  act  like  an  outsider  (expressing  school  val- 
ues). The  science  teacher  must  resolve  this  conflict  of  roles.  This  situation  is 
challenging,  but  with  time,  patience,  and  practice,  a comfort  level  is  certain- 
ly achievable. 

Some  schools  have  established  procedures  and  protocols  for  you  to  follow 
whenever  you  want  to  involve  an  Elder  in  the  school.  The  procedure  sys- 
tematizes respect  for  Elders,  but  it  creates  uncertainties  in  your  mind  over 
what  to  expect  the  first  time  you  do  it.  The  procedure’s  formality  can  also 
distance  you  from  the  Elder,  rather  than  forming  a closer,  more  personal  rela- 
tionship. Relationships  are  highly  valued  in  Aboriginal  cultures.  This  is  a 
challenging  situation  for  most  science  teachers,  but  it  is  easy  to  resolve  the 
challenge  with  the  help  of  experienced  colleagues. 

In  a Rekindling  Traditions  unit,  Western  scientific  knowledge  is  put  into  a 
different  perspective  than  it  was  in  your  university  science  courses.  Textbooks 
and  university  science  courses  present  scientific  knowledge  in  a Eurocentric 
way  that  (1)  conveys  a universality  of  truth,  and  (2)  privileges  one  form  of 
rationality  and  one  set  of  values  over  all  others.  A Rekindling  Traditions  unit 
presents  a different  perspective,  one  characterized  by  a cross-cultural 
approach  to  science  teaching.  This  approach  is  described  in  detail  in  our 
Teacher  Guide  to  Rekindling  Traditions.  The  following  is  a quick  summary  ^ 
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of  a cross-cultural  approach  to  science  teaching  embodied  in  a Rekindling 
Traditions  unit. 

A cross-cultural  perspective  on  science  education  is  founded  on  several 
assumptions.  Western  science  is  assumed  to  be  a cultural  knowledge  system 
in  itself,  one  of  many  subcultures  of  Euro-American  society  (Pickering, 
1992).  In  a sense  this  means  that  Newtonian  physics  is  ethnophysics  because 
it  emerged  from  a powerful  subculture  within  Euro-American  society  (Euro- 
ethnicity). Another  assumption  involves  the  idea  that  students  live  and  coex- 
ist within  many  subcultures  identified  by,  for  example,  nation,  language, 
gender,  social  class,  religion,  and  geographic  location;  and  that  students 
move  from  one  subculture  to  another,  a process  called  “cultural  border  cross- 
ing.” Student’s  core  cultural  identities  may  be  at  odds  with  the  culture  of 
Western  science  to  varying  degrees,  and  therefore,  students  experience  a 
change  in  culture  when  they  move  from  their  everyday  worlds  into  the  world 
of  school  science. 

The  challenge  for  science  teachers  is  to  see  science  in  a new  light,  one  that 
acknowledges  that  each  major  world  culture  has  its  own  science  and  that 
Western  science  is  just  one  way  of  knowing  about  nature,  albeit  a very  pow- 
erful way  (Maclvor,  1995). 

Another  major  challenge  to  science  teachers  stems  from  our  role  as  a culture 
broker  for  students.  This  role  entails  learning  local  knowledge  along  with, 
and  sometimes  from,  our  students.  When  we  learn  in  front  of  others,  espe- 
cially our  students,  our  egos  often  play  a larger  role  than  normal.  Although 
we  expect  students  to  learn  from  their  mistakes,  the  same  expectation  of  our- 
selves is  a challenge  to  the  egos  of  most  of  us.  Learning  from  our  mistakes 
gets  easier  the  more  we  practice. 

Working  with  Elders 

The  designation  “Elder”  is  earned  by  a person,  based  on  a type  of  respect  that 
person  receives  in  a community.  Not  everyone  in  a community  need  agree 
on  a person’s  status  as  Elder.  Thus,  it  is  not  always  a simple  process  to  locate 
an  Elder.  The  following  advice  served  us  well. 

Just  as  each  person  in  a community  has  gifts  and  talents,  Elders,  too,  are 
known  for  their  gifts  and  talents.  Therefore,  if  you  are  going  to  teach  the  unit 
Natures  Hidden  Gifts,  for  example,  you  might  seek  the  assistance  of  an  Elder 
knowledgeable  in  the  healing  power  of  plants.  School  board  members  and 
school  administrators  often  have  a fairly  good  idea  of  which  Elders  hold 
which  knowledge,  and  which  Elders  have  helped  with  school  related  projects 
in  the  past.  When  trying  to  locate  an  appropriate  Elder,  you  might  ask  sev- 
eral people  and  see  whose  name  comes  up  consistently. 

Elders  are  usually  very  approachable  through  face-to-face  contact  outside  the 
school.  When  approached  with  the  intention  of  showing  respect,  they  are 
very  forgiving  of  people  making  an  honest  “mistake”  in  protocol.  The  impor- 
tant thing  for  them  is  to  see  you  learn  the  protocol  and  to  see  you  respect 
their  values.  For  a science  teacher  eager  to  learn  Aboriginal  ways,  there  will 
be  no  problem  approaching  an  Elder.  Telephone  conversations  can  supple- 
ment face-to-face  contacts. 

The  protocol  of  gift  giving  reflects  key  values  in  Aboriginal  cultures.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  here  to  explain  these  values,  but  we  suggest  one  idea  to  consid- 
er. In  most  Aboriginal  communities,  knowledge  is  given  to  another  person 
based  on  the  relationship  between  the  two  people.  Knowledge  is  not  an 


The  designation  "Elder"  is  earned 
by  a person,  based  on  a type  of 
respect  that  person  receives  in  a 
community.  Not  everyone  in  a com- 
munity need  agree  on  a person's 
status  as  Elder.  Thus,  it  is  not 
always  a simple  process  to  locate 
an  Elder. 

object  to  be  passed  around,  it  is  related  to  human  connections  and  to  the 
interconnectedness  of  all  things.  A gift  offered  to  an  Elder  signifies  this  rela- 
tionship and  connectedness.  By  offering  a gift,  you  acknowledge  your  wish 
to  enter  into  a relationship. 

Gifts  can  take  many  forms.  We  used  jams,  jellies,  and  teas  placed  in  baskets 
made  of  natural  woods  (not  plastic).  We  have  also  offered  published  books 
and  things  produced  by  students  (e.g.  rose  hip  jelly  made  at  school  and  stu- 
dent-produced booklets  about  a topic  in  the  unit).  Tobacco  and  blankets 
may  be  appropriate  for  some  Elders,  particularly  the  further  south  you  live 
in  Saskatchewan.  The  protocol  of  gift  giving  can  change  dramatically  from 
community  to  community. 

There  are  at  least  two  ways  to  learn  what  protocol  you  should  follow.  One 
way  is  to  begin  by  asking  an  acquaintance  about  who  would  know  the  prop- 
er protocol  for  your  community.  This  may  lead  you  to  a friend  of  a friend’s 
friend,  someone  you  may  not  know.  When  this  person  appreciates  the  rea- 
son for  your  asking  an  Elder  to  share  knowledge  with  you  (and  thus,  the 

. motivation  for 
offering  a gift), 
the  person  will 
provide  good  ad- 
vice. You  will  be 
prepared  for  your 
first  meeting  with 
the  Elder.  Gifts 
are  offered,  not 
given,  to  an  Elder. 
By  accepting  your 
gift,  an  Elder  sig- 
nifies that  he  or  she  has  entered  into  a relationship  with  you,  based  on  your 
request.  Thus,  your  request  comes  before  you  offer  a gift. 

A second  way  to  learn  what  protocol  to  follow  is  a more  direct  way.  Your  first 
meeting  with  an  Elder  will  be  to  introduce  yourself,  to  provide  information 
about  what  you  want  to  accomplish  in  your  science  unit,  and  to  make 
arrangements  to  return  to  talk  about  your  request.  During  this  first  meeting, 
you  admit  that  you  do  not  know  the  protocol  (what  gift  is  appropriate)  for 
making  such  a request,  and  you  simply  ask  the  Elder  what  gift  would  be 
appropriate.  You  are  being  forthright  and  honest  with  the  Elder,  expressing 
your  wish  to  engage  in  appropriate  traditional  protocol.  We  have  always 
received  forthright  answers  in  return.  You  will  be  prepared  for  your  second 
meeting  with  the  Elder  in  which  you  request  the  knowledge  or  assistance  you 
seek,  and  then  offer  your  gift. 

When  making  a request  for  the  Elder  to  speak  to  your  students,  negotiate 
with  the  Elder  over  the  most  appropriate  place  to  interact  with  the  children, 
given  the  realities  of  students’  lives.  Your  classroom  may  very  well  be  the 
most  appropriate  place,  but  the  important  thing  is  not  to  assume  ahead  of 
time  that  your  classroom  is  the  only  place.  This  gives  an  Elder  a real  say  in 
where  and  when  the  talk  will  occur.  ^ 
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Knowledge  is  not  on  object  to  be 
passed  around,  it  is  related  to 
human  connections  and  to  the 
interconnectedness  of  all  things.  A 
gift  offered  to  an  Elder  signifies 
this  relationship  and  connected- 
ness. By  offering  a gift,  you  ack- 
nowledge your  wish  to  enter  into  a 
relationship. 

During  our  units,  Elders  have  been  interviewed  by  students.  Elders  have 
reacted  very  favourably  to  this.  They  enjoyed  being  interviewed  by  respect- 
ful students  and  being  valued  by  the  younger  generation.  When  Elders  come 
into  your  classroom  to  talk  to  your  students,  do  not  expect  them  to  narrow- 
ly focus  on  the  topic  of  your  lesson.  Our  Eurocentric  culture  values  presen- 
tations that  are  logically  linear,  reductionistic,  and  focused.  Elders  value 
holistic  explorations  of  a topic  that  show  the  interrelationship  among  all 
things,  including  how  to  live  your  life.  Similarly  when  local  business  people 
come  into  your  classroom  to  talk  about  their  business  (wild  rice,  trapping, 
etc.),  expect  them  to  introduce  a wide  variety  of  topics,  all  related  in  their 
culture  to  the  topic  you  asked  them  to  address.  These  people  are  not  getting 
off  topic.  Instead,  you  are  learning  about  the  interrelatedness  of  an 
Aboriginal  worldview. 


The  original  stories  provided  a model  and  inspiration  for  students  to  collect 
similar  stories  from  a family  member.  Before  students  began  this  activity,  how- 
ever, they  were  taught  the  protocol  for  approaching  an  Elder  in  that  communi- 
ty, and  were  primed  on  how  to  be  a good  interviewer.  Specific  lessons  in  three 
of  our  units  are  devoted  to  honing  students’  interviewing  skills.  As  students  col- 
lected their  story,  they  made  a new  emotional  connection  to  their  community, 
and  hence  their  personal  identities  were  strengthened.  Their  skills  at  communi- 
cating were  also  enhanced.  Meanwhile,  we  learned  this  local  knowledge  our- 
selves and  discussed  it  informally  with  people  in  the  community. 

We  advise  you  to  be  sensitive  to  different  factions  that  may  exist  within  a 
community  over  certain  topics.  Be  sure  to  include  all  points  of  view  when 
dealing  with  a potentially  controversial  idea.  Be  sure  that  students  know  that 
their  job  is  to  understand  the  ideas,  not  necessarily  to  believe  the  ideas.  Keep 
families  informed  about  what  will  be  happening  in  your  Rekindling 
Traditions  unit.  When  information  comes  directly  from  you  (via  a class 
newsletter  or  a telephone  call),  it  has  less  chance  of  being  misunderstood 
than  the  same  information  passed  along  by  students  or  neighbours. 

It  is  also  a good  idea  to  involve  certain  parents  in  some  of  the  lessons, 
especially  lessons  that  deal  with  spirituality.  When  parents  can  see  for 
themselves  that  indoctrination  is  not  occurring,  you  will  avoid  misun- 
derstandings. A parent  also  has  the  chance  to  discuss  an  issue  with  you 
in  an  amiable  proactive  context,  rather  than  in  an  adversarial  reactive 
context.  Some  teachers  actively  seek  out  the  parent  who  may  be  most 
opposed  to  studying  certain  content  and  purposefully  involve  that  par- 
ent in  a lesson  on  that  content. 

Gift  giving  need  not  be  restricted  to  Elders.  Other  people  in  the  communi- 
ty who  help  you  in  some  way  feel  rewarded  and  valued  when  they  receive  a 
modest  gift  in  a respectful  way.  Gifts  made  by  students  have  a particular 
charm.  Some  of  our  units  provide  specific  suggestions  and  opportunities  to 
involve  students  in  gift-making  activities. 


Working  with  the  Community 

If  you  plan  to  teach  a Rekindling  Traditions  unit,  be  prepared  to  learn  many 
new  things.  Some  of  what  you  learn  will  come  from  your  students.  They  will 
be  better  than  you  at  some  things,  such  as  the  local  language.  One  of  your 
roles  in  front  of  your  class  will  be  to  model  life-long  learning.  Students  learn 
life-long  learning  by  watching  others  set  an  example. 

Each  community  has  its  unique  ways  for  people  to  communicate  within  the 
community.  You  need  to  know  these  ways  so  when  you  involve  some  com- 
munity people,  you  know  how  to  let  other  community  members  know  about 
this  involvement.  In  short,  it  is  not  enough  to  do  the  job  well,  you  need  to 
be  seen  to  do  the  job  well.  For  instance,  a local  radio  station  and  a weekly 
newsletter  can  be  powerful  communication  vehicles.  In  the  development  of 
one  of  our  units,  for  example,  the  teacher  wanted  to  get  family  members  to 
contribute  to  the  content  of  the  unit.  The  teacher  was  familiar  with  the  pas- 
sive resistance  endemic  in  the  students’  homes.  The  teacher  first  arranged  to 
get  Aboriginal  stories  from  a few  community  people,  stories  related  to  the 
unit’s  topic.  The  stories  were  thoughtfully  published  in  a news  item  in  the 
local  newsletter.  The  news  item  described  how  these  community  people  were 
contributing  to  the  content  of  a science  class  at  school.  The  radio  station  was 
also  involved.  This  coverage  enhanced  the  status  of  those  with  the  specialized 
Aboriginal  knowledge.  It  also  established  the  acceptability  of  sharing  stories 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  school  science.  When  the  students  began  their 
assignment  to  record  similar  types  of  stories,  the  whole  community  was 
aware  of  what  was  happening  and  cooperated  in  the  students’  efforts. 


We  strongly  advise  you  to  connect  your  students  with  Mother  Earth  as  early  as 
possible  in  a unit,  and  to  re-affirm  their  sense  of  place.  Time  and  time  again, 
teachers  are  in  awe  over  how  some  students’  behaviour  improves  when  students 
are  out  of  doors  away  from  classroom  walls.  When  surrounded  by  nature,  it 
seems  as  if  many  students  get  in  touch  with  their  inner  selves  and  become  open 
to  new  kinds  of  learning.  The  experience  is  heightened  all  the  more  when 
community  people  are  involved  in  the  event.  Elders  and  others  can  revitalize 
students’  Aboriginal  language  and  cultural  identity. 

Conclusion 

We  come  to  our  last  bit  of  advice,  something  so  obvious  that  it  hardly  needs 
stating  except  that  it  is  of  such  great  importance.  Our  advice  is  to  go  ahead 
and  adapt  one  of  the  Rekindling  Traditions  units  and  learn  from  your  experi- 
ences. We  learned  from  our  experiences.  Is  there  any  other  way  to  learn  to 
teach?  When  we  began  this  project  we  had  no  templates  or  materials  to  direct 
us.  Together  we  developed  our  own  templates,  guided  by  specific  values  and 
goals  (described  in  our  Teacher  Guide  to  Rekindling  Traditions).  You  at  least 
have  some  templates  and  materials  to  help  you  along  your  way.  You  will  learn 
far  more  from  the  experience  of  teaching  a cross-cultural  science  unit  than 
from  reading  anything  we  could  write. 

See  Stories  from  the  Field:  http://capes.usask.ca/ccstu/stories.html. 

References  are  on  page  32. 
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Cultural  resilience  is  a relatively  new  term,  but  it  is  a concept  that  predates  the 
so  called  “discovery”  of  our  people.  The  elders  teach  us  that  our  children  are 
gifts  from  the  Creator  and  it  is  the  family,  community,  school,  and  tribes 
responsibility  to  nurture,  protect,  and  guide  them.  We  have  long  recognized  how 
important  it  is  for  children  to  have  people  in  their  lives  who  nurture  their  spirit,  stand 
by  them,  encourage  and  support  them.  This  traditional  process  is  what  contemporary 
researchers,  educators,  and  social  service  providers  are  now  calling  fostering  resilience. 
Thus,  resilience  is  not  new  to  our  people;  it  is  a concept  that  has  been  taught  for  cen- 
turies. The  word  is  new;  the  meaning  is  old. 

Our  world  view  is  the  cultural  lens  through  which  we  understand  where  we  came  from, 
where  we  are  today,  and  where  we  are  going.  Our  cultural  identity  is  our  source  of 
strength.  In  historical  times  the  cultures  and  world  views  of  tribal  peoples  were  regard- 
ed by  non-Indians  as  impediments  to  the  speedy  assimilation  of  the  young.  Regrettably, 
remnants  of  such  viewpoints  continue  to  be  held  by  some  professionals  who  impact  the 
lives  of  contemporary  Indian  youth.  It  is  critical  that  researchers,  educators,  and  social 
service  providers  recognize  the  valid  and  positive  role  culture  plays  in  supporting  Indian 
youth  and  tapping  their  resilience. 

A cultures  world  view  is  grounded  in  fundamental  beliefs  which  guide  and  shape  life 
experiences  of  young  people.  It  is  not  easy  to  summarize  fundamental  Indian  values  and 
beliefs  because  there  are  554  federally  recognized  tribes  in  the  U.S.  alone  and  an  almost 
equal  number  in  Canada.  In  spite  of  tribal  differences,  there  are  shared  core  values, 
beliefs  and  behaviors.  Ten  are  highlighted  here  to  guide  our  thinking  about  innate  or 
natural,  cultural  resilience:  spirituality,  child- rearing/ extended  family,  veneration  of 
age/wisdom/tradition,  respect  for  nature,  generosity  and  sharing,  cooperation/  group 
harmony,  autonomy/respect  for  others,  composure/patience,  relativity  of  time,  and 
non-verbal  communication.  Educators  and  others  must  understand  that  the  values  held 
by  Native  children  are  interrelated. 

Spirituality  is  a fundamental,  continuous  part  of  our  lives.  In  traditional  times,  spiri- 
tuality was  integral  to  one’s  daily  life.  Embodied  in  Native  spirituality  is  the  concept  of 
interconnectedness.  The  spiritual  nature  of  all  living  things  was  recognized  and  respect- 
ed. The  mystical  aspects  of  life  were  openly  discussed.  A strong  ceremonial  practice  was 
interwoven  into  the  cycle  of  seasons.  Ceremonies  marked  important  times  in  our  peo- 
ple’s lives,  such  as  children’s  naming  ceremonies  or  puberty  rites. 

We  believe  that  spirituality  is  at  the  core  of  our  survival.  Many  Native  educators  agree 
that  our  spirituality  has  been  the  cornerstone  of  our  survival  through  generations  of 
adversity  and  oppression.  Most  traditional  people  approach  Indian  spirituality  with 
tremendous  care  and  respect.  It  is  very  important  that  educators  and  other  service 
providers  recognize  its  value  while  also  respecting  the  private  nature  of  our  spiritual 
beliefs  and  practices.  Basil  Johnson,  (Ojibway),  explains  the  deep  personal  nature  of 
traditional  spirituality. 


“To  understand  the  origin  and  the  nature  of  life,  existence,  and  death,  the 
Ojibway  speaking  peoples  conducted  inquiries  within  the  soul-spirit  that  was 
the  very  depth  of  their  being.  Through  dream  or  vision  quest  they  elicited  rev- 
elation-knowledge  that  they  then  commemorated  and  perpetuated  in  story  and 
re-enacted  in  ritual.  But  in  addition  to  insight,  they  also  gained  a reverence  for 
the  mystery  of  life  which  animated  all  things:  human-kind,  animal-kind,  plant- 
kind,  and  the  very  earth  itself.” 

- Johnson,  (1982,  p.  7) 

Spirituality  is  one  of  four  essential  parts  of  our  world  view  philosophy.  The  others  are 
the  mental,  emotional  and  physical  aspects  of  life.  All  four  dimensions  must  be  kept  in 
balance.  A child  is  born  with  a natural  capacity  or  resilience  evidenced  in  all  four 
dimensions.  This  resilience  is  our  innate  capacity  for  well-being.  En  route  to  unlocking 
community  resilience,  our  goal  is  for  children  to  recognize  when  they  are  out  of  bal- 
ance, understand  what  caused  the  imbalance  and  learn  how  to  regain  balance.  Dr. 
Roger  Mills  calls  this  “healthy  thought  recognition.” 

We  have  a variety  of  strategies  or  cultural  ways  to  teach  healthy  balance.  Joseph  Epes 
Brown,  reveals,  “one  of  the  symbols  that  expresses  most  completely  the  Plains  Indian 
concept  of  the  relationship  between  human  beings  and  the  world  of  nature  surround- 
ing them  is  the  cross  inscribed  within  the  circle”  (Brown,  1988,  p.  34).  In  some  tribes 
we  use  the  medicine  wheel  to  help  young  people  understand  the  interconnectedness  of 
the  mind,  spirit,  heart  and  body. 

What  is  often  termed  the  “Red  Road”  philosophy  has  been  articulated  well  by  Isna 
Iciga  (Gene  Thin  Elk): 

“The  Red  Road  is  a holistic  approach  to  mental,  physical,  spiritual  and  emo- 
tional wellness  based  on  Native  American  healing  concepts  and  traditions,  hav- 
ing prayer  as  the  basis  of  all  healing.  Native  American  psychology  is  essential  in 
reaching  the  inner  person  (spirit)  using  specific  sound,  movement,  and  color.  All 
these  essences  are  present  in  the  Medicine  Wheel,  which  is  innate  to  Native 
Americans.  The  traditions  and  values  of  the  Native  American  People  ensure  bal- 
ance by  living  these  cultural  traditions  through  the  Red  Road.  Healing  is  a way 
of  life  for  the  Native  American  who  understands  and  lives  the  cultural  traditions 
and  values” 

- Aborgast,  (1995,  p.  319) 

Our  traditional  philosophy  is  holistic.  The  contemporary  health  realization  work  of  Dr. 
Roger  Mills  is  very  helpful  in  explaining  the  role  of  thinking  in  our  experiences.  This 
is  one  example  of  the  understanding  we  want  children  to  have  about  their  natural 
resilience. 

Our  culture  is  rich  with  ways  to  teach  children  the  world  view  philosophy  or  the  good 
way  of  life.  These  include  using  our  traditional  languages,  ceremonies,  dances, 
blood/clan  systems,  music/arts,  medicine,  foods’  clothing,  and  more.  Our  children’s 
cultural  strength  or  resilience  can  also  be  fostered  by  the  oral  tradition  of  storytelling. 
Children  learn  to  listen  with  patience  and  respect.  Our  stories  can  be  told  over  and 
over;  they  are  developmental.  At  every  step  we  learn  something  new.  In  essence  we  grow 
up  with  our  stories.  They  are  protective  factors  that  convey  culturally  specific  high 
expectations,  caring,  support,  and  opportunities  for  participation. 

The  traditional  Indian  family  unit  is  the  extended  family.  Each  child  has  an  abundance 
of  blood  and  clan  relatives  to  share  the  responsibility  of  child-rearing.  Elders  hand 
down  tribal  legends,  history  and  traditions  and,  therefore,  are  treated  with  tremendous 
respect.  Our  belief  in  the  sacredness  of  all  creation  causes  us  to  view  ourselves  as  care- 
takers of  the  natural  realm.  Recognizing  the  connection  with  others,  emphasis  is  placed 
on  sharing  material  possessions.  In  our  world  view,  it  is  more  important  to  be  a good 
person  than  to  acquire  material  goods.  Natural  cooperation  among  group  members 
takes  precedence  over  competition.  Harmony  within  the  group  is  all-important. 
Balance  and  harmony  are  maintained  by  not  imposing  on  an  individual’s  rights  or 
beliefs.  Being  quiet  and  still  is  not  uncomfortable  to  Indian  people.  We  are  . 
comfortable  with  silence  and  talking  for  the  sake  of  talking  was  not  our  way. 
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Traditional  Native  Culture  and  Resilience 


Time  is  viewed  as  flowing  and  always  with  us.  We  learn  to  follow  natures  rhythm. 

Educators  and  others  working  with  Indian  youth  who  demonstrate  respect  for  these 
fundamental  values,  beliefs  and  behaviors,  foster  resilience.  They  can  build  on  young 
peoples’  connection  to  all  other  living  entities,  encourage  and  openly  discuss  their  spir- 
itual development;  recognize  the  vital  role  played  by  elders,  aunts,  uncles,  and  other 
blood  or  clan  relatives  and  seek  their  involvement.  We  also  can  make  use  of  the  out- 
doors, encourage  generosity  of  spirit,  incorporate  more  cooperative  learning  activities, 
respect  the  individual,  allow  for  a longer  response  time,  be  more  flexible  with  timelines, 
and  respect  that  learning  can  also  occur  through  listening  and  in  silence. 

Taken  as  a whole  these  traditional  values  and  beliefs  are  the  cultural  foundation  which, 
if  respected,  extends  high  expectations;  caring,  supportive  relationships  and  meaning- 
ful opportunities  for  participation  to  Native  children.  We  believe  when  these  innate, 
cultural  protective  factors  are  brought  into  play,  the  natural  resilience  of  children  will 
be  realized.  Our  beliefs,  values,  or  philosophy  must  be  incorporated  into  any  work  done 
with  our  children.  Social  service  providers,  educators,  and  others  must  help  Indian  fam- 
ilies become  safe  and  secure  places  for  children.  Researchers  and  evaluators  need  to  use 
culturally  competent  research  and  evaluation  designs  in  Native  schools  and  communi- 
ties to  capture  and  interpret  the  essence  of  our  growth  accurately. 

Cultural  teachings  unearth  individual  resilience  as  documented  with  many 
personal  stories  in  Wounded  Warriors  by  Doyle  Arbogast.  These  interviewed 
individuals  found  - “what  their  ancestors  always  knew-that  the  pathways  to 
peace,  balance,  and  living  are  found  by  taking  responsibility  to  honor  the 
beauty,  spirit,  and  the  mystery  of  their  own  heritage” 

- Arbogast,  (1995,  p.  1) 


Cultural  practices  unlock  our  human  potential.  Sisoka  Luta,  (Jerome  Kills 
Small)  states,  “through  the  drum  I feel  the  Native  American  part  of  my  spiri- 
tuality. I have  a special  bond  with  it.  I know  that  a lot  of  the  others  find  the 
greater  part  of  their  strength  in  other  things  like  the  sweatlodge  and  the  pipe. 
For  me,  I get  my  strength  from  the  drum.” 

-Arbogast,  (1995,  p.  145) 


Sungmanitu  Hanska,  (Long  Coyote)  says,  “getting  involved  and  attending 
things  that  are  part  of  my  people’s  ways  have  been  incredibly  significant.  I have 
a seed  inside  that  needs  to  be  nourished  before  it  will  grow.  When  this  seed 
gets  a little  nourishment,  like  permission  and  encouragement,  or  an  invitation 
for  myself  to  nourish  it,  it  begins  to  sprout.  I am  beginning  to  understand  that 
the  seed  is  my  Spirit” 

- Arbogast,  (1995,  p.  84) 

We  believe  this  is  the  innate  health  or  resilience  Dr.  Roger  Mills,  Bonnie  Bernard,  and 
others  describe. 

Candace  Fleming  (Kickapoo/Oneida/Cherokee),  explains,  “In  an  attempt  to 
depart  from  lifestyles  and  situations  that  compromise  well-being,  Indians... 
[Native  Americans/Alaska  Natives/First  Nations]  have  begun  to  identify  for 
themselves  culturally  congruent  values  and  behaviors  that  enhance  life  for  the 
individual,  the  family,  and  the  community  ...  A balanced  treatment  ...  needs 
to  focus  on  the  resiliency,  strengths,  and  significant  contributions” 

- Fleming,  (1992,  p.  137). 

In  our  work  with  20  national  Native  educators/trainers  we  found  agreement  that  our 
tribal  identity,  spirituality,  elders,  ceremonies  and  rituals,  humor,  oral  tradition,  family, 
and  support  networks  are  essential  protective  strategies.  These  are  the  things  that  have 
kept  us  strong.  A study  in  progress  with  the  Minneapolis-based  Healthy  Nations  col- 
laborative surveyed  136  Native  program  directors  and  front-line  workers.  They  indicate 
they  draw  tremendous  strength  from  family  support  systems,  caring  communities, 
strong  identities,  spirituality,  and  cultural  values,  world  view,  ceremonies,  and  tradi- 
tions. These  resources  foster  our  cultural  resilience.  • 


Our  recent  training  experiences  indicate  Native  prevention  workers  find  the 
term  resilience  helpful.  One  participant  said,  “Now  I have  a word  for  what 
I have  always  known  and  struggled  to  explain  to  the  children  and  adults  I 
work  with.”  Resilience  helps  us  assist  students  in  reconnecting  with  our  cul- 
tural strength.  Our  work  in  Red  Lake,  Minnesota,  has  been  resilience-based. 
We  are  pleased  to  see  that  a hopeful  resilience  message,  well  grounded  in 
local  cultural  traditions,  frees  educators,  social  service  providers  and  tribal 
community  members  to  view  future  possibilities  with  excitement  and  ener- 
gy. Our  innate  human  capacity  for  transformation  and  change,  our 
resilience,  is  ever  present;  like  the  circle  of  life  it  is  unbroken  and  unending. 
Black  Elk  describes  the  circle  of  strength  this  way: 

“You  have  noticed  that  everything  an  Indian  does  is  in  a circle,  and 
that  is  because  the  Power  of  the  World  always  works  in  circles,  and 
everything  tries  to  be  round.  In  the  old  days  when  we  were  a strong 
and  happy  people,  all  our  power  came  to  us  from  the  sacred  hoop  of 
the  nation,  and  so  long  as  the  hoop  was  unbroken,  the  people  flour- 
ished. The  flowering  tree  was  the  living  center  of  the  hoop,  and  the 
circle  of  the  four  quarters  nourished  it.  The  east  gave  peace  and  light, 
the  south  gave  warmth,  the  west  gave  rain,  and  the  north  with  its  cold 
and  mighty  wind  gave  strength  and  endurance.  This  knowledge  came 
to  us  from  the  outer  world  with  our  religion.  Everything  the  power  of 
the  world  does  is  done  in  a circle.  The  sky  is  round,  and  I have  heard 
that  the  earth  is  round  like  a ball,  and  so  are  all  the  stars.  The  wind, 
in  its  greatest  power,  whirls.  Birds  make  their  nests  in  circles,  for  theirs 
is  the  same  religion  as  ours.  The  sun  comes  forth  and  goes  down  again 
in  a circle.  The  moon  does  the  same,  and  both  are  round.  Even  the 
seasons  form  a great  circle  in  their  changing,  and  always  come  back 
again  to  where  they  were.  The  life  of  a man  is  a circle  from  childhood 
to  childhood,  and  so  it  is  in  everything  where  power  moves” 

- Brown,  (1988,  p.  35) 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  our  appreciation  for  our  cross  cultural  collabora- 
tion with  Kathy  Marshall  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Center  for 
Applied  Research  and  Educational  Improvement,  Safe  and  Drug  Free 
Schools  Project.  It  has  made  our  ongoing  work  and  this  article  possible. 
Such  joint  efforts  serve  the  needs  of  all  children  well. 
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poems 


As  I was  reading  the  book  Maps  and  Dreams , I read  a sentence  in  the  book 
that  inspired  me  to  write  this  poem.  The  sentence  read  like  this:  “If  we  refuse 
to  acknowledge  the  past,  we  conceal  the  nature  of  suffering  and  therefore 
cannot  understand  demands  in  the  present.” 

-Lori. 


“Si’ipnsk” 

If  we  deny  to  recognize  the  past 

Then  we  hide  the  nature  of  sorrow 

Therefore  people  cannot  understand  the  demands 

That  are  in  the  present  and  of  tomorrow 

It’s  time  for  the  feeling  of  inferiority  to  end 

And  begin  a healing  process  where  we  are  willing  to  fend 

We  are  a strong  nation  proud  of  who  we  are 

So  why  did  we  let  the  suffering  come  so  far 

As  a nation  we  need  to  realize  the  time  has  come 

Yes,  they  now  know  that  we  are  far  from  dumb 

We  are  still  suffering  from  our  ancestors  pain 

What  will  it  take  for  people  to  realize  that  it’s  ok  to  start  again 

We  are  the  essence,  the  fire,  the  First  Nations  of  this  land 

We  are  destine  to  survive  if  we  walk  hand  in  hand 

In  my  language  Si’ipnsk  is  the  word  for  love 

This  is  what  our  ancestors  give  from  up  above 

It  is  time  for  us  all  to  deal  with  the  past 

Because  our  love  will  always  last 

My  heart  breaks  when  I hear  of  suicides  and  addicts  of  glue 
How  many  more  have  to  die  before  we  are  true 
True  to  help  and  true  to  live 
True  to  love  and  time  to  forgive 

We  are  the  essence,  the  fire,  the  First  Nations  of  this  land 
We  are  destine  to  survive  if  we  walk  hand  in  hand 
Si’ipnsk 


The  next  poem  was  also  written  by  Lori  and  she  tried  to  write  it  from  a stu- 
dent’s perspective. 


Dissolve  Racism 


I attend  school  so  I can  get  an  education 

So  why  do  some  treat  me  like  an  abomination 

Why  is  my  culture  something  they  condemn 

Why  does  my  skin  color  matter  to  them 

It  hurts  so  much  to  be  treated  inferior 

I don’t  understand  why  they  think  they’re  superior 

Education  is  something  I want  and  I need 

So  I can  teach  others  what  it  takes  to  succeed 

The  obstacles  in  life  are  difficult  to  face 

Even  harder  when  you  come  from  a different  race 

I want  others  to  know  that  judging  is  wrong 

You  have  no  right  to  choose  who  belongs 

The  difference  in  a person  is  what  makes  them  unique 

It  doesn’t  matter  who  you  are  First  Nations  or  Sikh 

Understand  that  racism  causes  tremendous  pain 

Pain  that  can  make  a person  cut  their  vein 

It’s  time  to  set  all  your  fears  aside 

We  all  bleed  the  same  color  inside 

Racism  and  fascism  are  so  much  the  same 

They  both  end  with  ugly  judgmental  blame 

All  I ask  is  for  the  hate  to  end 

Because  I’m  so  tired  of  having  to  fend 

Racism  is  not  something  that  is  born  within 

It  is  something  that  is  learned  from  our  kin 

So  please  think  of  your  actions  and  who  you  may  be  hurting 

Racism  must  stop,  it’s  time  for  asserting. 

Lori  is  26 years  old  and  a teacher.  She  is  from  a small  First  Nations  communi- 
ty on  the  north  coast  of  BC. 


Regional  Gatherings  2001 

• October  10,  2001  Toronto 

Native  Canadian  Centre  Auditorium,  16  Spadina  Road. 

• October  12,  2001  Montreal 

Crown  Plaza  Hotel,  505  Sherbrooke  St  E. 

• October  24,  2001  Regina 

The  Landmark  Inn,  4150  Albert  Street. 

• October  26,  2001  Halifax 

The  World  Trade  Convention  Centre,  1800  Argyle  Street. 

Watch  our  website  www.ahf.ca  for  details,  or  call  the  AHF:  1-888-725-8886.  237-4441  in  Ottawa. 
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The  Youth  Conference  was  convened  in  order  to  engage  youth  in  a 
discussion  of  how  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  (AHF)  could 
most  effectively  address  issues  and  concerns  of  youth,  and  increase 
youth  participation  in  projects  which  the  AHF  funds. 

Youth  from  current  AHF  funded  youth  projects,  and  AHF  staff  and  Board 
Members,  participated  in  facilitated  plenary  presentations  and  workshop 
exercises  designed  to  address: 

AHF  structure  and  Youth  projects 

Mike  DeGagne,  Executive  Director  of  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation, 
provided  contextual  information  regarding  the  history  of  Aboriginal  peoples’ 
residential  school  experience  in  Canada  and  the  creation  of  the  Aboriginal 
Healing  Foundation  as  a result  of  the  Government  of  Canada’s  statement  of 
reconciliation  and  apology  for  the  residential  school  experience. 

Mr.  DeGagne  provided  further  details  regarding  the  AHF’s  funding  process, 
mandate,  and  allocation  of  project  funding  to  date.  Information  was  also 
provided  regarding  the  AHF’s  commitment  to  ensuring  that  there  is  equity 
in  the  distribution  of  funding,  including  ensuring  that  there  is  an  effective 
amount  of  the  AHF’s  funding  filtered  to  the  Aboriginal  youth  in  Canada. 

Pelican  Lake  Video 

The  Pelican  Lake  video  explored  the  effects  of  residential  school  experiences 
on  the  former  students  who  are  now  adults,  the  impacts  on  their  children 
and  the  former  students’  efforts  to  engage  in  healing.  The  participants  were 
encouraged  to  discuss  the  experience  of  viewing  the  video  through  three 
questions: 

• What  did  you  see? 

• What  did  you  hear? 

• What  did  you  feel? 

Participants  comments 

•there  is  still  a lot  of  awareness  necessary  in  order  for  youth  to  hear  and 
understand  their  parents  deep-rooted  experiences 
•the  process  of  breaking  the  silence  and  creating  increased  awareness 
raises  intense  emotions  for  survivors  and  their  descendants  which 
need  to  be  addressed  with  care  and  safety 

•Aboriginal  people  are  demonstrating  the  courage  and  willingness  and 
ability  to  change  and  heal  from  these  experiences 

Recommendations  from  the  Aboriginal  Youth  Conference 

The  purposes,  topics/workshops,  and  recommendations  from  previous 
youth  and  youth/Elder  conferences  provided  in  the  Agenda  package  were 
reviewed.  In  general  terms  the  youth  conferences  were  designed  to  provide 
forums  to  increase  interaction/networking,  to  collectively  examine  the 
issues  and  needs  of  youth  and  to  identify  and  discuss  solutions.  The  con- 
ferences have  addressed  a wide  range  of  topics  and  provided  an  equally 
broad  range  of  recommendations.  Recommendations  offered  specific  activ- 
ities in  various  fields  such  as  health,  mental  health,  social  and  economic 
conditions,  culture  and  tradition,  and  the  availability  of  programs  and  facil- 
ities. Other  recommendations  attempted  to  build  on  the  momentum  of  the 
gatherings  by  encouraging  the  development  of  youth  skills,  political  advo- 
cacy and  self  initiated  youth  activities. 


Workshops  in  Workshops  in  targeted  areas 

Best  practices  in  current  youth  programming 

This  workshop  was  asked  to  identify  current  examples  of  programs  and  ini- 
tiatives which  are  beneficial  to  youth,  to  examine  reasons  for  this  level  of 
success,  and  to  discuss  what  role  the  AHF  could  undertake  in  support  of 
effective  youth  programming.  In  addition  to  the  three  questions,  the  work- 
shops participants  felt  it  was  essential  that  they  also  discuss  the  Barriers  and 
Problems  with  Youth  Initiatives  which  they  have  encountered.  Any  future 
work  will  need  to  address  these  concerns  as  well. 

The  participants  in  this  small  group  workshop  identified  approximately  30 
examples  of  other  cultural,  recreational  and  educational  programs  and 
approaches  which  were  seen  to  be  beneficial  to  youth.  The  reasons  for  suc- 
cess related  to  the  positive  sense  of  involvement  and  influence  which  the 
participating  youth  were  able  to  exert  over  the  programs  implementation, 
and  the  quality  of  the  youth/adult  interactions,  support  and  communica- 
tion. The  participants  provided  several  dozen  ideas  which  could  be  applied 
to  direct  AHF  action  and/or  AHF  program  goals  and  content. 

Understanding  the  impact  of  residential  schools  on  youth 

The  participants  in  the  workshop  on  impacts  examined  what  impacts  were 
being  experienced  in  their  communities  and  organizations,  youth  roles  and 
responsibilities  in  addressing  these  impacts,  and  areas  for  AHF  action. 
There  were  over  40  impacts  on  youth  identified  by  the  participants.  Youth 
roles  and  responsibilities  were  discussed  as  both  a personal  and  project 
responsibility  especially  in  the  area  of  improving  individual  self-esteem.  The 
suggested  areas  for  AHF  action  addressed  issues  such  as  youth  criteria, 
youth  gatherings  and  community/youth  needs  assessments. 
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Increasing  youth  participation  in  funded  projects 


The  participants  in  this  workshop  did  not  include  any  representation  from 
the  13  youth  projects  currently  funded  by  the  AHF.  As  a result  the  partici- 
pants examined  the  three  questions  from  the  perspective  of  their  experiences 
with  other  youth  programs  and  initiatives.  The  workshop  examined  areas 
where  youth  have  direct  participation,  ways  to  increase  youth  participation, 
and  the  role  the  AHF  could  play  in  supporting  the  increased  direct  partici- 
pation of  youth  in  AHF  funded  projects  in  the  future.  The  majority  of  the 
groups’  discussions  examined  ways  of  increasing  youth  roles  and  responsi- 
bilities. Examples  include  increased  opportunities  for  youth  project  net- 
working, operational  responsibilities  for  youth,  and  supportive/advisory 
roles  for  survivors. 

Identification  of  emerging  areas  of  consensus/recommenda- 
tion: 


Upon  review  of  flip  charts,  summary  reports  and  notes  on  the  discussions 
in  workshops  and  during  the  plenary  reporting  session,  the  main  themes 
which  emerged  include: 

•Recognizing,  supporting  and  trusting  in  youth  empowerment  and 
leadership 

•Encouraging  and  enabling  youth/elder  and  youth/parent  interactions 
within  projects  which  are  mutually  beneficial 

•The  need  to  address  barriers  and  problems  which  have  hampered 
existing  and  past  youth  programming  and  initiatives 
•Examining  partnership  approaches  which  could  be  beneficial  to 
youth  projects 

•Providing  programming  and  skill  development  in  a wide  range  of 
areas  such  as  parenting,  management,  camps,  councils,  proposal  writ- 
ing, public  speaking,  conflict  resolution,  and  self  esteem/confidence 

A review  of  the  workshop  reports  resulted  in  29  items  being  identified  for 
AHF  consideration.  These  29  were  derived  through  a consolidation  of  the 
approximately  63  ideas  which  the  participants  presented  on  what  role(s)  the 
AHF  could  undertake  to: 

•support  best  practices 

•improve  awareness  of  the  impact  of  residential  schools  on  youth 
•increase  direct  youth  participation  within  AHF  processes  and  projects 

During  the  final  plenary  session  of  the  AHF  Youth  Conference  the  partici- 
pants examined  these  items  with  a view  to  determine  that 

1)  all  items  in  the  workshop  reports  which  were  directed  at 
AHF  action,  AHF  decision  making  processes  and  AHF  pro- 
gramming criteria  have  been  included  in  this  listing.  This 
resulted  in  an  additional  three  items  being  added  to  the  con- 
solidated list 


Priority  Recommendations 

Priority  1 Recommendation:  Develop  Unique  Criteria  for  Youth 
Projects 

Programs  for  youth  need  to  be  different.  Appeal  to  youth  —make  them  feel 
important.  Promote  future.  Choices  for  youth.  Responsibilities  for  youth. 
Gain  trust.  Different  ways  of  looking  at  the  issues.  Unique  initiatives.  Youth 
leadership.  Cultural  aspects.  Educational.  Fun/interesting.  Have  youth 
assessing  youth  projects. 

Priority  2 Recommendation:  Teach  Youth  Proposal  Writing  Skills 

Teach  youth  how  to  write  proposals  so  that  they  have  confidence  that  their 
proposals  will  be  considered  in  a positive  light.  Put  questions  and  answers 
regarding  the  application  process  on  the  AHF  Website  and  have  a youth 
contact  person  on  staff  at  the  AHF  to  answer  questions. 

Priority  3 Recommendation:  Develop  a Youth  Steering  Committee 

Develop  a Youth  Steering  Committee  that  advises  the  AHF  Board  on  youth 
issues,  -the  Committee  to  be  composed  of  youth  representing  the  National 
Aboriginal  organizations  and  also  representing  each  province.  The  AHF’s 
youth  Board  member  would  liaise  with  the  Committee.  A general  call  for 
applications  from  youth  could  be  made  and  also  the  youth  organizations  in 
each  province  could  be  invited  to  submit  applications.  Develop  criteria  and 
send  them  to  the  forum  participants  for  review  and  suggestions. 

Priority  4 Recommendation:  Fostering  Youth  Leadership 

Focus  on  youth  initiatives  and  leadership  tying  in  with  the  parents  and 
looking  at  the  programs  to  see  how  we  as  peers  can  go  back  and  get  these 
programs  developed  — were  the  leaders  and  we  can  make  a difference. 


2)  Utilize  a group  ranking  exercise  to  list  the  items  in  priority 
ranking,  and  to  provide  guidance  on  additional  considera- 
tions for  how  the  items  might  be  implemented 

The  list  of  items/options  as  modified  in  discussion  with  the  participants  and 
with  the  first  1 1 items  prioritized  is  as  follows: 


Priority  5 Recommendations:  Extend  Funding 

Extended  time  for  funding  —more  than  five  years. 

Priority  6 Recommendations:  Increase  Interaction  Between 
Communities 

More  interactions  between  communities. 
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Priority  7 Recommendation:  Follow-up  on  Approved  Projects 

Make  sure  that  there  is  follow-up  commitment  in  the  projects  once  they’ve 
been  approved. 

Priority  8 Recommendations:  Survivors  as  Advisors 

Bring  in  survivors  to  be  advisors  to  the  projects/role  models. 


Recommendation:  Increased  Accountability  to  Youth 

More  accountability  to  youth  through  increased  distribution  of  information 
regarding  the  availability  of  AHF  funding.  Accountability  to  the  people. 

Recommendation:  Support  Development  of  Parenting  Skills 

Allow  the  youth  to  lead  by  example.  Help  youth  lead  more  positive  lives  by 
having  healthy  lifestyles  to  assist  in  developing  good  parenting  skills  in  the 
long  run. 

Recommendation:  Support  Parent/Youth  Programs 

Parent/youth  program.  Parent  participation.  Parents  in  program  —include 
kids 

Recommendation:  Promote  the  AHF  Website 

The  AHF  needs  to  promote  its  Website  more,  include  a youth  chat- 
line/guest  book  or  news  group,  a mailing  list  to  all  the  youth  —make  it  more 
accessible  and  appealing  to  youth. 

Recommendation:  Schedule  Youth  Meetings 


Priority  9 Recommendations:  Encourage  Joint  Youth  and  Elder 
Programs 

Joint  youth  projects.  Joint  projects  getting  youth  and  Elders  to  work  togeth- 
er and  talk. 

Priority  10  Recommendations:  Use  Facilitators  With  Understanding 

Facilitators  need  experience  with  the  issue  for  the  understanding  -perspec- 
tive, compassion 


Schedule  more  youth  meetings  to  examine  best  practices,  possibly  quarterly 
or  semi-annually  or  have  meetings  via  tele-conference,  web-cam,  etc.  Have 
youth  representatives  from  funded  projects  meet  to  discuss  their  projects’ 
successes.  Have  youth  meetings  where  representatives  can  meet  to  discuss 
the  various  funded  projects.  Help  raise  an  awareness  of  the  issues,  youth 
gathering  regarding  residential  school  case  and  effects.  Conferences  -read 
follow-up,  too  many  conferences  dealing  with  the  same  issues,  need  com- 
mitment. 

Recommendation:  Fund  Youth  Needs  Assessments 


Priority  1 1 Recommendation:  Define  Youth 

Provide  a clear  definition  of  “Youth.” 

Recommendation:  National  Communication  Distribution 

A national  communication  distribution  so  people  know  what  the  AHF  is 
doing  and  what  the  organization  is  about. 

Recommendation:  Conduct  On-Site  Visits  to  Youth  Projects 

Have  one  or  two  AHF  representatives  visit  our  project  in  an  on-site  visit. 
Increase  the  number  of  community  support  workers  and  have  them  visit  the 
projects  and  have  them  visit  youth  projects. 


Fund  programs  to  assess  the  needs  of  youth, 
especially  in  off-Reserve  communities 
where  there  isn’t  the  cohesiveness  of  the 
Aboriginal  culture.  Take  a role  in 
finding  out  what  their  communities 
need  (that  they  find).  Meets  needs 
of  community  — breaks  barriers. 
Meeting  the  community  needs 
and  have  a sense  of  their  back- 
ground, what  they  are  looking  for, 
what  they  have  in  place. 


Recommendation:  Fund  Youth 
Motivational  Programs 


Recommendation:  Funding  for  Hiring  Youth 

Provide  more  funding  to  hire  young  people. 


There  are  a lot  of  youth  in  our  community  that  don’t  care;  there  should  be 
funding  for  developing  programs  to  help  motivate  them  to  participate. 


Recommendation:  Communicate  With  Youth  Programs 

Being  more  involved  with  other  youth  programs  —letting  youth  programs 
know  what  AHF  can  do  for  them. 

Recommendation:  Host  or  Participate  in  National  Youth  Conferences 

Take  a role  in  national  conferences  for  awareness  for  youth  leaders,  not  just 
AHF  projects  but  all  youth  leaders,  to  bring  them  together  and  give  them  a 
better  awareness  of  the  AHF  and  the  history  and  impacts  of  residential 
schools. 


Recommendation:  All  Proposals  Should  Address  Needs  of  Youth 

All  proposals  should  address  the  needs  of  youth  in  their  criteria. 

Recommendation:  Web  Forum  for  Project  Administrators 

A web  forum  for  those  who  are  initiating  or  running  programs  to  met  up 
and  discuss  the  projects  (opens  communication  across  the  country). 

Recommendation:  Dedicate  Newsletter  to  Youth 
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Why  not  dedicate  Healing  Words  to  just  youth? 

Recommendation:  Set  Aside  a Budget  for  Youth  Projects 

The  AHF  should  set  aside  a budget  specifically  for  funding  youth  projects. 

Recommendation:  Give  Youth  Authority  and  Accountability  for  Their 
Projects 

Youth  need  to  have  administrative  authority  over  their  project  funding  and 
more  direct  accountability  to  the  AHF.  The  youth  don’t  mind  the  money 
being  kept  for  us  but  we’d  like  to  know  where  its  going. 

Recommendation:  Increase  Advertising  Re  AHF  Funding 

Need  more  advertising  regarding  the  AHF  funding  opportunities. 

Recommendation:  Improve  the  Public  Perception  of  the  AHF 

Address  the  stigma  attached  to  the  AHF  regarding  its  funding.  There  is  an 
attitude  to  not  bother  applying  because  you  aren’t  going  to  get  approved 
because  they  aren’t  presented  in  the  right  format  -youth  are  discouraged 
(could  provide  technical  support  to  youth) 

Recommendation:  Have  Youth  Contests  and  Awards 

Have  youth  contests,  awards  and  forward  these  to  the  youth  that  are  on  the 
mailing  list  to  increase  youth  participation,  youth  like  to  participate  in  these 
types  of  challenges. 

Recommendation:  Provide  Residential  School  Reference  Materials 

Provide  educational  materials/information  regarding  the  residential  school 
system  and  experiences. 

Recommendation:  Empower  Youth  to  Run  Their  Own  Programs 

Youth  need  to  be  empowered  to  run  their  own  programs  for  youth.  There 
needs  to  be  youth  involvement  in  the  development  and  implementation  of 
projects. 

Recommendation:  More  Youth  Gatherings 

Have  more  youth  gatherings. 


CONCLUSION 

The  AHF  Youth  Conference  concluded  with  the  undertaking  that  the 
Facilitator’s  Consensus  Report  would  be  revised  and  presented  to  the  AHF 
Board  of  Directors  at  their  meeting  in  late  March  2001.  It  is  anticipated  that 
following  direction  from  the  Board  of  Directors  the  AHF  staff  will  develop  a 
“Youth  Strategy”  which  will  include  elements  identified  during  this  conference. 
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BEST  PRACTICES  IN  CURRENT  YOUTH  PROGRAMS 
IDENTIFIED  BY  PARTICIPANTS  - AHF  YOUTH  CONFERENCE  2001 


Programs  and  initiatives  that  are  benefiting  youth 
(cultural,  recreational  and  educational) 

Cultural 

•Language/ cultural  camps/ programs 

•Traditional  ceremonies 

•Justice  cultural  camp 

•Drum  Groups 

•Youth  rodeo 

•Sweats  for  youth 

•Aboriginal  Head  start 

•Programs  with  elders 

•Wilderness  camps  — elders/youth 

•Day  Camps 

Recreational 

•Teen  drop-in 
•Sports 
•Skating 
•Coffee  houses 
•Karaoke  nights 

•Boys  and  Girls  club  - Native  alcohol  and  drug  pro- 
grams 

Educational 

•Science  Camp 

•Leadership  Workshops 

•Youth  sharing  and  talking  circle 

•Stay  in  School  program 

•Peer  literacy  centre  - high  school  tutors 

•RCMP  programs 

•Training  education  centre 

•Local  role  models 

•Peer  counselling  training 

•Youth  councils 

•Police/youth  mentorship  program 

Barriers  and  Problems 

•Bringing  everyone  together 
•Babysitters  — child  care 

•Communication  barriers,  different  age  groups,  advertising 

•Participation  level  in  older  youth 

•Alcohol  and  drug  problems 

•Elders  not  very  available  in  city 

•Elders  won’t  volunteer,  need  to  get  paid,  complain 

that  we  don’t  know  enough  about  culture 

•Elders  hold  back  information 

•Youth  have  lack  of  understanding,  patience  with  elders 

•Youth  home  life  — family  violence,  alcoholism,  etc. 

•No  youth  centre 

•No  long  term  programs 

•Money  - funding 

•Lack  of  facilities 

•Peer  pressure 

•Depression  in  the  youth 

•Underdeveloped  communities,  isolated  communities 
especially 

•High  rate  of  suicide 

•Isolation,  culture  shock  when  leaving  community 
•Parenting  skills 
•Unwanted  pregnancy 
•Racism  - both  sides 

- within  own  culture 

- not  speaking  language 

- being  half  white 

- Residential  school  victims  experienced  racism  for 
not  knowing  their  culture  and  pass  down  the  racism 

- racism  against  teenage  parents 


Some  of  the  reasons  why  programs  or  initiatives 
work  well 

•Give  youth  positive  activity 
•Everyone  gets  involved,  no  one  gets  left  out 
•Youth  run  - comfortable,  better  understanding 
•Youth  leaders 

•Program  run  by  youth  on  same  level 
•Awareness  - opening  wounds 
•Motivation 

•Having  a facility(ies)  for  youth 
•Community  support 
•Promotes  self-esteem  and  cultural  pride 
•Communication  with  parents 
•Help  heal 

THE  IMPACT  OF  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS 
ON  YOUTH 

Residential  school  impacts  on  youth  in  communi- 
ties and  organisations: 

•substance  abuse  to  cover  their  pain 
•loss  of  culture  and  language 
•denial  of  who  they  are 

•trouble  communicating,  don’t  know  how  to 
handle  their  problems 

•need  to  recognize  that  this  happened  and  the 
impacts  that  are  happening  now 
•loss  of  parenting  skills 

•we’re  the  seventh  generation,  we  can  make  the 
changes  needed 

•loss  of  love,  difficulty  showing  love 
•children  don’t  trust  the  adults  and  get  mad  at 
them 

•the  education  of  our  people  and  leaders  - the 
youth  look  up  to  our  leaders  and  their  limited 
education 

•we  have  to  make  education  more  important  for 
our  youth  to  be  educated 

•also  our  education  system  doesn’t  allow  us  to 
transfer  our  secondary  school  credits  to  a main- 
stream university  course 

•sexual  abused  attributed  back  to  the  residential 
school  impacts 

•loss  of  spirituality  (culture/ religion) 

•lack  of  parental  support  for  children  in  the 
schools 

•social  dysfunction  (no  longer  feeling  comfort- 
able in  social  situations) 

•survivors  of  residential  school  are  discriminated 
against  for  not  knowing  much  about  their  cul- 
ture or  their  language 

•racism  handed  down  by  survivors  to  youth 
•historical  abuse  - the  history  of  the  Aboriginal 
people  has  been  lied  about,  misinformation 
•segregation  - teaching  differently  between  the 
main  stream  attendees  at  schools  and  what  is 
being  taught  to  the  Aboriginal  students 
•differentiation  between  the  recognition  of 
mainstream  vs.  Aboriginal  programs 
•racism  within  our  own  people  between  on-  and 
off-Reserve  Aboriginal  people  (may  come  from 
the  residential  school  experience) 

•it’s  wrong  to  segregate  young  Aboriginal  stu- 
dents from  other  students  because  later  in  life 
they  will  need  to  integrate  with  other  races  and 
will  be  shy  and  uncertain 


Roles  and  responsibilities  youth  can  undertake  in 
addressing  these  impacts? 

•youth  healing  circles  — youth  directed,  then 
after  bring  in  Elders 
•seek  knowledge,  understand  history 
•acknowledge  issues  and  face  directly 
•youth  mentorship  programs 
•bridging  communications  between  parents, 
youth  and  Elders 
•create  awareness 
•educating  people 
•healthy  lifestyle  training 
•start  with  myself  to  help  others 
•proper  nutrition 
•self-esteem,  enhance 

•acknowledge  and  break  intergenerational  cycle 
— change 
•power  of  choice 

•make  sure  there’s  a youth  representative  on 
every  council 

•conflict  resolution  training 
•peer  mediation 

Quotations  from  the  AHF  youth  conference 

“We  have  to  understand  that  this  happened  in  our  life- 
time. Phil  Fontaine  is  a recent  Aboriginal  leader.  It’s 
really  good  to  have  people  step  forward  and  break  the 
silence  to  encourage  others.” 

“I  saw  people  coming  in  and  trying  to  change  the 
Aboriginal  people  into  what  they  thought  we  should 
be  like  or  who  they  wanted  us  to  be  like.  Assimilation. 
In  trying  to  do  that  they  passed  down  something  that 
I can’t  understand,  the  physical,  sexual,  mental  abuse. 
They  probably  thought  they  were  doing  a positive 
thing,  to  change  them  and  make  them  better,  but  how 
could  they  make  us  better  if  they  were  passing  down 
something  so  negative?” 

“People  are  healing,  they  are  coming  out  and  saying 
‘yes,  this  happened  to  me.’  And  they  are  forgiving, 
which  is  a good  thing.” 

“We  are  the  youth  of  today  and  we  are  walking  into  the 
future.  We  all  have  the  power  of  choice  and  the  power 
to  change.” 

“At  first  when  I watched  the  video,  I felt  empathetic  for 
what  our  people  went  through.  But  as  I watched  the 
video,  I saw  that  the  video  teaches  what  our  people  went 
through  and  what  they’re  doing  to  overcome  it.  And  my 
feelings  turn  to  pride  and  respect  for  these  people, 
because  they’re  trying  to  overcome  what  could  have 
killed  them  mentally,  spiritually,  or  even  physically.” 

“As  a former  residential  school  attendee,  fours  years 
ago  I started  to  heal  by  looking  at  my  own  way  of 
life,  my  native  ways.  They  were  there  all  the  time,  my 
family  into  its  native  prayers,  but  the  way  I was 
raised  I thought  I was  a white  man  and  tried  to  act 
like  one.  But  four  years  ago  I was  reborn  when  I real- 
ized that  I could  never  be  a white  man  no  matter 
how  hard  I tried.”  • 
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Six  Nations  Social  Development  Program 

0“By  sharing  our  cultures  with  each  other  we  will  learn. 

And  once  we  learn  we  will  know. 

And  when  we  know  we  will  understand. 

And  when  we  understand  we  can  appreciate  each  other. 

This  is  our  vision  for  our  people  from  the  past,  to  the  present,  and  into  the  future. 

- Aroha  Crowchild,  Pitaa  Native 
Dinner  Show  artistic  director. 


TO  HELP  THE  CHILDREN  OF  OUR  NATIONS 
Community  Profile  - Six  Nations  of  the  Grand  River 

The  Six  Nations  of  the  Grand  River  community  is  the  largest  populated  of  the  608  First 
Nations  in  Canada  and  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  most  populated  area  of  Canada. 
With  a total  membership  of  20,435,  Six  Nations  consists  of  approximately  45,  000  acres 
of  land.  There  are  1 0,  448  members  who  live  within  the  community.  The  Six  Nations  of 
the  Grand  River  community  is  composed  of  the  following  Nations:  Cayuga,  Oneida, 
Onondaga,  Mohawk,  Seneca  and  Tuscarora. 

The  lands  of  the  Six  Nations  of  the  Grand  River  were  granted  by  Sir  Frederick  Haldimand 
on  October  25,  1784,  being  six  miles  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  Grand  River  from  the 
rivers  mouth  at  Lake  Erie  to  its  source.  This  was  compensation  for  the  nearly  six  million 
acres  sacrificed  by  Six  Nations  on  the  Mohawk  and  Susquehannah  rivers,  in  their  alliance 
with  the  British  during  the  Americam  War  of  Independence. 

Breaking  the  cycle 

Intergenerational  trauma  from  the  legacy  of  residential  school  abuses  displays  itself  in  a 
cycle  of  physical,  emotional/verbal,  and  sexual  abuse  that  perpetuates  from  generation  to 
generation.  As  a result,  children  present  the  symptoms  through  their  behaviour,  which  may 
be  displayed  and  identified  in  the  school  setting.  The  Social  Development  Program  works 
with  these  children  and  families  to  halt  the  cycle  by  providing  help,  healing,  and  interven- 
tion, and  by  teaching  alternative  healthy  ways  of  relating  to  one  another,  family  members, 
peers,  community  members  and  self. 

Children  identified  as  victims  of  physical/sexual  abuse  are  referred  to  appropriate  commu- 
nity agencies  that  treat  children  and  family  members  using  a holistic  approach.  Ongoing 
monitoring  within  the  school  system  serves  as  a prevention  factor.  As  well,  children  are 
helped  at  the  school  level  to  interact  with  peers  and  within  school  community  to  function 
at  their  highest  level  capable.  Self-esteem  is  also  addessed  as  aggressive/bullying  behaviour 
is  often  a result  of  living  with  parents  who  resort  to  aggressive,  even  abusive  behaviours. 
When  these  children  are  identified  in  the  school,  appropriate  interventions  are  imple- 
mented to  stop  the  abusive  cycle. 

The  residential  school  system  also  effectively  destroyed  —by  way  of  authoritarian,  emotion- 
ally flat  & distant  styles  of  adult/child  inteaction—  the  traditional  native  parenting  knowl- 
edge, techniques  and  ways  of  relating  to  children  which  are  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation. 

Relationships  that  use  techniques  of  instilling  fear,  shaming,  physical  abuse,  punitive  meas- 
ures, and  other  such  techniques  create  self-hate,  low  self-esteem,  confusion,  rivalry,  denial 
of  identity  and  culture.  This  interrupting  of  the  parent/child/family  relationship  disrupts 
healthy  parenting  and,  as  a result,  generates  the  pattern  of  parenting  techniques  listed 
above.  This  generations  children  present  the  effects  of  this  within  the  school  system,  with 
their  behaviours  and  lack  of  concentration,  readiness  and  preparedness  to  learn,  as  they 
may  come  from  a home  environment  with  a family  history  that  traces  its  roots  to  the  resi- 
dential schools.  Parenting  issues  are  brought  forward;  therefore  we  offer  healthy  parenting 
programs  and  information  or  refer  to  other  parenting  programs  when  identified.  We  also 
refer  parents  to  counselling  for  support/assistance. 


The  Legacy  of  Residential  Schools  that  exist  in  our  community 

As  a result  of  intergenerational  impacts  of  residential  schools  and  other  societal  difficulties, 
there  are  many  changes  in  our  children.  Parents  and  educators  note  that  our  children’s 
needs  are  changing.  Teachers  are  spending  an  increasing  amount  of  time  and  effort  dealing 
with  social,  emotional  and  physical  needs  of  children  and  less  time  teaching  the  basics. 
Forces  outside  our  community  disrupted  our  families  through  the  capture  and  isolation  of 
our  children  in  residential  schools.  Many  generations  of  our  people  feel  the  pain  of  aban- 
donment, loss  of  culture  and  language,  the  lack  of  parenting,  and,  most  of  all,  the  lack  of 
love  as  children.  These  children  grow  into  adults  that  are  affected  to  varying  degrees.  The 
pain  turns  inward  to  become  a sickness  of  spirit  and  an  imbalance.  The  imbalance  of  mind, 
body  and  spirit  plays  itself  out  in  many  ways.  In  our  community,  this  imbalance  is  shown 
in  the  form  of  physical,  sexual  and  emotional  abuse,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  breakdown  of 
families  and  inability  to  create  and  maintain  relationships. 

The  Social  Development  Program  works  directly  in  the  elementary  school  system  of  the  Six 
Nations  reserve.  Programming  such  an  individual  counselling,  group  counselling,  crisis 
support  and  classroom  facilitation  of  social  skills  and  traditional  teachings  is  aimed  at  meet- 
ing the  numerous  needs  of  our  children.  For  the  adults  of  the  community,  the  program  pro- 
vides traditional  healing  circles,  parenting  groups,  and  information  sessions  on  topics  that 
the  community  identifies  as  necessary.  The  Program  works  closely  with  agencies  that  spe- 
cialise in  treatment  of  specific  problems.  Clients/families  experiencing  difficulties  are  sup- 
ported in  their  decisions  of  how  they  wish  to  do  their  healing. 

Pooling  of  talents  of  all  professional  and  traditional  healers  is  essential  to  support  commu- 
nity members  who  require  a variety  of  services.  A case  management  model  is  used  to  assist 
children  and  families  in  a wholistic  manner.  Direct  and  intergenerational  traumas  of  phys- 
ical, sexual,  emotional,  spititual  and  cultural  abuse  are  addressed  with  parents  and  children 
using  sensitivity,  respect  and  patience.  Pervasive  behaviours,  which  are  prevalent  and  harm- 
ful to  themselves  and  to  others,  are  referred  to  Mental  Health  Services,  Drug  and  Alcohol 
Centres,  Social  Sevices,  Womens  Shelters  etc.  Referrals  are  made  and  participation  is 
encouraged  in  those  agencies  and  programs  that  specifically  present  residential  abuse  activ- 
ities and  counselling  assistance.  The  Social  Development  Program  continues  to  manage 
joint  cases  with  all  agencies  ensuring  stability  at  the  school  level. 

To  help  the  children  is  a project  under  the  supervision  of  Melba  Thomas. 
Address  : P.  0 Box  5000 
Ohsweken,  Ontario 
NOA  1M0 

Tel:  (519)  445-2039 


TRADITIONAL  EDUCATION  ENHANCES  SUCCESS 

By  Cheyanne  Doxtator,  Six  Nations. 

Growing  up  in  todays  society  is  not  an  easy  task  as  an  Ongwehonweh  person.  Living 
in  this  modern  world  while  trying  to  hold  on  to  traditional  ways  is  all  about  balance.  ^ 
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Having  balance  in  your  life  can  be  helped  by  having  a strong  cultural  base, 
and  that  is  what  Kawenni:io/Gaweni:io  High  school  provides  for  its  sudents. 
It  is  a Haudenosaunee  culturally  based  school  with  a provincial  curriculum. 
The  students  get  a sense  of  who  they  are  as  young  Ongwehonweh  people,  as 
well  as  an  education  they  can  use  in  the  modern  world.  The  students  of 
Kawenni:io/Gaweni:io  High  school  gret  an  education  that  will  prepare  them 
for  their  future  career  choices  without  sacrificing  either  contemporary  or  tra- 
ditional concepts  and  values.  They  also  get  reading,  writing,  math,  and  sci- 
ence skills,  among  other  things,  to  help  them  in  furthering  their  education. 


KAIENEREKO  WA 


They  have  all  learned  their  language,  ceremonies,  dances  and  songs  as  well  as 
the  meaning  behind  being  a Ongwehonweh.  Another  thing  that  is  very 
important  to  the  students  as  well  as  the  teachers  is  helping  them  recognise  the 
importasnce  of  carrying  on  our  ceremonies  in  the  longhouse  traditions. 

The  basis  of  the  school  is  to  help  the  children  be  strong  and  proud  of  who 
they  are  as  sovereign  people.  This  strong  base  will  help  them  survive  in  the 
modern  world,  as  well  as  overcome  obstacles.  In  order  for  any  people  to  sur- 
vive, one  must  first  recognise  who  they  are,  and  only  then  will  they  be  able 
to  reach  their  highest  potential  as  an  Ongwehonweh  person. 

Cheyanne  is  the  Six  Nations  Youth  Delegate  who  attended  the  AHF  Youth 
Conference  in  Edmonton,  March  16-18  2001. 

THE  LOST  GENERATION 

Geronimo  Henry  started  a non-profit 
foundation  in  1997  called  “The  Lost 
Generation”  to  raise  money  for  more  stu- 
dents. The  foundation’s  symbol  is  three 
ribbons  of  three  colours.  The  red,  black, 
and  white  ribbons  stand  for  hope  and 
unity  for  all  residential  survivors.  Anyone 
who  contributes  to  the  Foundation 
receives  the  symbolic  ribbons. 

Henry  describes  the  significance  of  the 
ribbons’  colours.  Red,  he  says,  is  for  the 
colour  of  natives’  skin,  white  is  for  the  former  students  purity  and  innocence 
and  black  is  for  the  hell  they  suffered  at  the  residential  school.  The  circle  has 
no  significance,  as  this  was  added  only  for  identification  purposes 

The  Mohawk  Institute  was  established  in  1831  by  the  New  England  Co,  a 
Protestant  missionary  society  based  in  Britain,  to  convert  and  civilise  the  “wild” 
native.  The  school  was  later  run  by  the  Anglican  Church  and  controlled  by  the 
federal  Department  of  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs.  It  wasn’t  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  1 800s  that  Ottawa  took  a leading  role  in  the  “education”  of  native 
children  and  made  residential  schools  part  of  government  policy. 

When  it  opened,  the  Mohawk  Institute  was  only  meant  to  accommodate  Six 
Nations’  children,  but  its  doors  were  later  opened  to  all  native  students.  The 
Institute,  which  now  houses  the  Woodland  Culture  Centre,  was  among  80 
residential  schools  across  the  country. 


Lorna  McNaughton  is  one  of 
hundreds  of  former  students  of 
the  Mohawk  Institute. 

See: 

http://www.geocities.com/ 
Athens/Olympus/ 3808/ 


The  Great  Law  is  the  founding  constitution  of  the  Six  Nations 
Haudenosaunee  (Iroquois  Confederacy).  It  is  an  oral  tradition,  codified  in  a 
series  of  wampum  belts  now  held  by  the  Onondaga  Nation.  It  defines  the 
functions  of  the  Grand  Council  and  how  the  native  nations  can  resolve  dis- 
putes between  themselves  and  maintain  peace. 

The  Peace  Maker  travelled  among  the  Rotinohshonni  (Iroquois)  for  many  years, 
spreading  his  message  of  peace,  unity  and  the  power  of  the  good  mind.  Oral  his- 
tory says  that  it  may  have  taken  him  forty  some  years  to  reach  everyone. 

The  Great  Law  is  like  a Great  White  Mat  of  Law  upon  which  the  Chiefs  sit 
as  they  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  the  nations.  Burning  before  the  assembled 
chiefs  is  the  council  fire,  called  “the  great  light,”  that  never  dies  as  long  as  the 
people  believe  in  the  Great  Law.  The  kindling  the  council  fire,  considered 
sacred  in  that  it  purifies  the  words  of  those  assembled,  obligates  the  Chiefs  to 
speak  the  truth.  Also  holding  a council  only  in  the  daylight  is  another  cul- 
tural mechanism  to  assure  clear  thinking.  Meetings  held  at  night  are  consid- 
ered inappropriate  and  meant  to  foster  dissent. 

The  Chiefs  are  to  use  the  power  of  their  mind  to  reason,  to  figure  out  what 
is  best  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  three  main  principles  of  the  Great 
Law  of  Peace  are:  Righteousness  (Good  News),  Civil  Authority  (Power),  and 
also  Mind  (Reason).  We  are  to  view  the  chiefs  like  a circle  of  standing  trees, 
supporting  the  Tree  of  Peace  that  grows  in  the  middle.  They  help  to  keep  it 
from  falling  over.  With  each  Chief  is  to  be  a helper,  to  keep  the  Chief  stand- 
ing tall. 

The  word  Gaihwiyo  has  been  translated  to  mean  righteousness.  It’s  meaning 
is  more  like  a wholesome  doctrine  that  is  good  to  be  heard,  because  it  teach- 
es ethical  behaviour  and  communal  values.  But  it  also  denotes  the  idea  of  jus- 
tice, of  being  right  because  of  the  customs,  manners,  beliefs  and  ritualistic 
summations  of  the  past  experiences  of  the  people.  It  is  putting  words  into 
action. 

The  hardest  part  of  the  Great  Law  is  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  con- 
cept of  peace.  Peace  is  not  simply  the  absence  of  war.  In  the  Rotinohshonni 
mind,  peace  is  a state  of  mind.  Power,  which  can  easily  be  thought  of  as  mil- 
itary strength,  is  more  appropriately  the  one  heart,  one  mind,  one  head,  and 
one  body  which  allowes  the  Haudenosaunee  to  remain  united  in  the  face  of 
many  enemies. 

But  there  is  also  a different  kind  of  power  in  the  Rotinohshonni  universe. 
Each  individual  has  a base  spiritual  power.  As  you  go  through  life  as 
Onkwehonweh,  experiencing  different  things,  learning  more,  comprehend- 
ing more  and  tapping  into  other  forms  of  spiritual  power,  your  own  spirit 
grows  as  well.  The  old  timers  called  it  orenda.  Everyone  is  thought  to  have  it 
to  some  degree.  It  effects  how  we  do  things.  Good  minds  have  strong  oren- 
da. So  the  ultimate  power  of  the  Great  Law  rests  in  how  well  the  individual 
person  develops  their  sense  of  self,  but  develops  that  sense  in  regard  to  the 
well-being  of  the  others,  in  the  clan,  in  the  village,  in  the  nation  and  in  the 
Confederacy  of  the  Six  Nations. 

From  earliest  times,  the  unity  of  the  Iroquois  was  symbolized  by  a wampum 
bellt  fashioned  in  a pattern  that  has  become  known  as  “Hiawatha’s  Belt”. 

“Hiawatha’s  Belt”  is  composed  of  five  figures.  In  the  center  was  what 
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some  have  described  as  a heart.  To  others  it  is  a great  or  sacred  tree  under 
which  the  Haudenosaunee  meet  in  council.  On  either  side  of  the  central 
device  is  two  differently  sized  squares.  The  squares  are  connected  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  central  device  by  a narrow  band. 

The  symbolism  is  quite  clear.  The  five  devices  represent  the  five  original 
tribes.  From  left  to  right  they  represent  the: 

• Seneca , the  keepers  of  the  Western  Door 

•Cayugas,  the  “people  of  the  marsh”  and  “keepers  of  the  Great  Pipe” 

• Onondaga , who  were  the  “name  bearers”  who  kept  the  wampum  belt 
that  contained  the  history  of  the  Iroquois 
• Oneida , the  “stone  people”  symbolized  by  the  Great  Tree 
• Mohawk , the  “keepers  of  the  eastern  door” 

Adapted  from  http://sixnations.buffnet.net/Culture/* 

Letters:  continued  from  page  10 


1 e it  it  e r s 


Hi!  Peggie 

Will  do,  with  pleasure.  I have  given  your  contact  details  to  our  mailing  list 
coordinator.  You  will  receive  our  Newsletters,  beginning  with  the  June  issue. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest. 

Giselle. 

Hi  Giselle, 

Thanks  so  much  for  printing  both  my  poem  and  Barney’s  poem.  It  means 
a great  deal  to  us. 

Theresa  Turmel. 

Hi! 

Please  visit:  http://www.geocities.com/sun_flare_4u/  The  guestbook  is 
now  opened  to  all  visitors. 

I have  been  running  in  my  cyber  moccasins:  inviting  all  native  sites! 
Thanking  you  in  advance 
Mary  Fortier. 


What  is  the  Seventh  Generation? 


Legend  has  it  that  the  Shamans  who  predicted  the  arrival  of  the 
white  man  and  the  near  destruction  of  our  people  also  foretold  the 
resurgence  of  the  Aboriginal  people  seven  lifetimes  after  Columbus. 
We  are  the  seventh  generation. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  the  life  in  our  communities  has  changed 
dramatically  over  the  generations.  Change  is  inevitable,  but  culture  is 
a mechanism  to  make  sure  that  the  changes  are  not  detrimental  to 
the  social,  ceremonial,  economic,  educational  and  political  life  of  the 
community.  Each  generation  of  Haudenosaunee  must  apply  all  of 
the  principles,  beliefs  and  values  described  above  to  assess  the  world 
in  which  they  find  themselves,  and  they  formulate  a response  to  their 
world  that  allows  them  to  survive  on  their  own  terms. 

We  have  even  been  given  a way  to  accomplish  this.  It  is  called  the 
Seventh  Generation  philosophy.  The  Chiefs  are  instructed  that  when 
they  deliberate  on  the  serious  matters  of  the  Council,  they  are  to 
consider  the  impact  of  their  decisions  on  seventh  generation  into  the 
future.  This  way,  they  are  to  proceed  cautiously,  thinking  of  what 
effect  their  decisions  will  have  on  the  welfare  of  their  descendants.  It 
requires  a special  attention  to  the  future.  But  it  also  produces  a sense 
of  stability. 

Some  things  will  always  need  remain  the  same  because  we  still  live 
on  the  same  earth,  we  still  live  in  same  areas,  we  still  have  many  of 
the  traditions  that  allowed  our  ancestors  to  survive.  These  very  same 
traditions  will  be  essential  for  the  future  generations.  Keeping  the 
traditions  alive  and  viable  is  the  responsibility  of  this  generation. 

Our  gift  to  the  future  is  all  of  the  things  that  have  been  described 
above.  But  these  traditions  are  not  simply  words  on  paper  that  can 
be  studied  when  needed.  The  traditions  must  be  practiced  each  and 
every  day.  The  Haudenosaunee  way  of  life  requires  a commitment 
to  make  it  happen,  sometimes,  in  spite  the  current  trends  and 
desires  of  the  people  to  change  those  traditions. 

We  are  committed  to  maintaining  our  survival  as  distinct  peoples. 

We  believe  that  the  lessons  from  Creation  the  guidance  of  the 

Original  Instructions,  the  unity  of  the  Great  Law  of  Peace,  and  the 

moral  imperatives  of  the  Gaiwiio  provide  the  roadmap  to  our 
future. 
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History  of  Chief  Jimmy  Bruneau  School 


“I  have  asked  for  a school  to  be  built  ...  on  my  land 
and  that  school  will  be  run  by  my  people, 
and  my  people  will  work  at  that  school 
and  our  children  will  learn  both  ways, 
our  way  and  the  whitemens  way.” 

- Chief  Jimmy  Bruneau  (1881-  1975) 


The  Chief  Jimmy  Bruneau  Memorial  Area  of  our  school  has  pictures  of  Elders, 
traditional  artwork,  and  a statue  of  Chief  Jimmy  Bruneau. 


“So  if  children  are  taught  in  two  cultures  equally, 
they  will  be  strong  liketwo  people... 
what  the  old  chief  talkedabout  is  for  some  good  time  in  the  future 
he  looked  far  ahead  for  us,  and  we  gain  from  it.” 

- Elizabeth  Mackenzie 


Drumming  and  hand  games  are  an  important  part  of  the  cultural  tradi- 
tion practiced  at  school. 

The  Beginning  of  CJBRHS... 

For  thousands  of  years  Dogrib  parents  taught  their  children  though  the  activ- 
ities of  their  daily  lives.  Children  learned  the  skills  they  needed  to  survive  and 
the  values  they  needed  to  live  in  harmony  within  their  families,  their  com- 
munity and  with  the  land.  In  this  century  new  skills  and  new  knowledge 
became  important.  People  not  only  needed  land  skills  to  survive  and  prosper, 
they  needed  to  have  the  education  that  came  from  succeeding  in  school,  col- 
lege and  university. 


Chief  Jimmy  Bruneau  recognized  the  importance  of  this  new  education  but 
saw  young  people  come  home  from  residential  school  without  bush  skills, 
without  their  language  and  unable  to  talk  to  their  parents  and  elders.  It  was 
his  vision  to  world  with  other  Dogrib  leaders  to  get  the  government  to  con- 
struct a school  in  Rae  that 
would  teach  “ both  ways”. 

In  1971  the  Chief  Jimmy 
Bruneau  School  was  opened 
in  Edzo.  It  was  originally 
intended  for  all  the  Dogrib 
communities,  but  soon  they 
had  their  own  elementary  K-9 
schools.  However,  students 
continued  to  have  to  leave 
their  communities  to  go  to 
Yellowknife  for  high  school. 

In  1991  the  Chief  Jimmy  Bruneau  School  began  to  offer  high  school  pro- 
grams. By  1994  the  school  had  its  first  grade  12  graduates! 

Chief  Jimmy  Bruneau  died  on  January  16,  1975.  He  was  a chief  who  had 
great  vision  and  set  the  finest  example  of  leadership  for  our  people.  In  the 
words  of  one  elder,  “He  looked  far  ahead  for  us  and  we  gain  by  it.” 

> 


This  is  a picture  of  what  life  was  like  here  years  ago. 
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Our  Community:  Rae-Edzo 


Chief  Jimmy  Bruneau  school  is  located  in  the  small  community  of  Rae- 
Edzo,  North-West  Territories,  Canada.  The  community  is  a one  hour  drive 
from  Yellowknife.  The  students  who  attend  the  school  come  mostly  from 
Rae  and  Edzo,  but  also  from  other  Dogrib  communities. 

Rae  is  on  the  shores  of  Marion  Lake  and  Edzo  is  across  the  lake  along  the 
highway.  Rae-Edzo  is  a Hamlet,  governed  by  Hamlet  Council,  Treaty  1 1 , 
and  the  Rae  Band,  as  well  as  the  Territorial  and  Federal  Governments.  The 
community  is  made  up  of  Dogrib  People  of  the  Dene  Nation. 

Tradionally  the  people  here  hunted  caribou  and  other  animals  for  food  and 
clothing.  There  are  people  in  the  community  today  who  are  hunters,  trap- 
pers and  fishers.  We  celebrate  our  culture  through  feasts.  Afterwards,  we 
look  forward  to  hand  games  or  drum  dances.  During  the  Summer,  a group 
of  students  and  supervisors  go  on  a canoe  trip  for  about  1 week  to  the  out- 
lying communities  for  the  Dogrib  Assembly. 

Today  many  people  are  employed  in  Government  Offices,  Diamond 
Mines,  Schools  and  other  businesses  in  town.  The  children  and  young 
adults  attend  school  and  work  toward  becoming  “Strong  Like  Two 
People”. 


As  students  at  Chief  Jimmy  Bruneau  School,  we  learn  from  our  elders.  The 
elders  have  said  that  the  Dene  have  lived  in  a respectful  relationship  with 
the  land,  the  spiritual  world,  with  other  people  and  oneself.  This  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  survive  as  a person.  There  is  a Dene  way  of  understanding 
education.  Education  consists  of  providing  the  skills,  knowledge  and  per- 
spectives that  will  enable  survival.  The  educational  content  has  come  down 
to  us  from  generation  to  generation  through  our  elders  in  the  oral  tradi- 
tion. Our  elders  are  the  primary  source  for  any  real  Dene-based  education. 
(Dene  Kede  Curriculum  Document,  NWT  Education  Culture  and 
Employment). 

This  page  was  created  by  Martina, 
a grade  1 1 student  and  Darcy, 
a Junior  high  student  at  Chief  Jimmy  Bruneau  School.* 


William  Duncan 

A Concentrated  Experiment  in  Social  Engineering 

The  Church  of  England  (Anglican)  missionary,  William 
Duncan,  arrived  at  Fort  Simpson  in  1857.  In  the  wake  of  a 
small-pox  epidemic,  Duncan  relocated  with  a group  of  50 
Tsimshean  followers  at  Metlakhatla,  in  1862. 

The  Metlakhatla 
settlement  was  an 
experiment  in  social 
re-engineering.  It 
had  carpenter's 
and  blacksmith's 
shops,  a sawmill, 
and  a salmon  can- 
nery. Public  build- 
ings included  a 
town  hall,  a trade 
hall,  a school  house,  a court  house,  and  a jail.  Duncan,  appalled  at  coastal 
Indian  life,  imposed  Victorian  English  customs  and  culture  on  the  isolat- 
ed community  and  governed  its  inhabitants  with  strict  rules  relating  to 
Christian  religious  observance,  school  attendance,  government,  industry, 
and  the  details  of  everyday  life.  Indian  customs  were  forbidden  in  the  mis- 
sionary’s effort  to  transform  the  Tsimshean  into  industrious  Protestant  citizens. 

Eventually,  Duncan  (who  had  left  a career  in  business  to  enter  the  semi- 
nary) opened  a trade  shop  to  supply  his  converts  with  material  goods, 
entering  into  direct  competition  with  the  Hudsons  Bay  Company. 

William  Duncans  vision 
of  social  re-engineering 
was  greatly  admired  by 
whites.  Among  these 
admirers  was  the  future 
Deputy  Superinten- 
dent of  Indian  Affairs, 
Duncan  Campbell  Scott. 

Metlakhatla  grew  to 
include  1000  residents 
and  200  houses.  Follow- 
ing a split  in  the  com- 
munity, resulting  from  a 
dispute  between  Duncan 
and  the  Anglican  bishop,  the  missionary  and  800  of  his  staunchest  sup- 
porters moved  over  the  border  to  Alaska  in  1887.  By  1905,  most  of  the 
public  buildings  at  Metlakhatla  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  village 
declined  in  importance.  Today,  the  population  is  very  small.* 

Sources:  A Pour  of  Rain,  by  Helen  Meilleur,  and  http://www.civilization.ca/membrs/fyh/ 
tsimsian/vilintre.  html 


\ 


Above:  Metlakhatla  boasted  the  largest  church  north  of  San 
Francisco.  Photographed  in  1881. 


Fort  Simpson  in  1873. 
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Teaching  Canadian  youth 
about  the  residential  school 


(recommended  for  grade  10) 
excerpted  frum  First  Nations  SchooLnct  {»ec  http://www.schualiM:t.ca/aboTiginal/issueH/schouls-e.html) 


Background 

Long  before  Europeans  came  to  North  America,  aborig- 
inal people  had  a highly  developed  system  of  educa- 
tion. If  you  think  of  how  difficult  it  must  have  been  for 
aboriginal  people  to  survive  by  earning  a living  from  the  land, 
you  may  realize  that  there  was  a great  deal  for  aboriginal  chil- 
dren to  learn  before  they  could  survive  on  their  own. 
Aboriginal  elders  and  parents  passed  on  not  only  survival 
skills  to  their  children,  but  their  history,  artistic  ability,  music, 
language,  moral  and  religious  values. 

When  European  missionaries  began  to  live  amongst  aborigi- 
nal people,  they  concluded  that  the  sooner  they  could  sepa- 
rate children  from  their  parents,  the  sooner  they  could  pre- 
pare aboriginal  people  to  live  a civilized  (i.e.  European) 
lifestyle.  Residential  schools  were  established  for  two  reasons: 
separation  of  the  children  from  the  family  and  the  belief  that 
aboriginal  culture  was  not  worth  preserving.  Most  people 
concluded  that  aboriginal  culture  was  useless  and  dying  and 
all  human  beings  would  eventually  develop  and  change  to  be 
like  the  ‘advanced’  European  civilization. 


Many  things  combined  to  make  the  experience  difficult  for 
young  aboriginal  children.  They  included  the  suffocating  heat 
of  the  buildings;  the  painful  need  for  someone  to  talk  to;  the 
pain  of  separation  from  their  families;  the  bad  tasting,  indi- 
gestible food;  the  size  and  unfamiliarity  of  the  buildings;  the 
frightening  crowds  of  people;  the  concentration-camp  style 
discipline;  mental  and  physical  abuse;  and  the  continual  loss  of 
personal  freedoms  and  individual  control.  All  of  this  must  have 
been  a staggering  shock  to  the  new  “student.” 

The  white  man’s  school  contradicted  everything  these  aborig- 
inal children  had  learned  at  home.  Aboriginal  society  placed 
a large  measure  of  responsibility  on  children’s  shoulders.  They 
were  expected  to  help  with  jobs  such  as  tending  the  nets,  feed- 
ing the  dogs,  cutting  and  hauling  wood,  cutting  up  meat  and 
fish  for  drying.  The  school  demanded  very  little  in  compari- 
son. A child  had  no  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  oth- 
ers. At  residential  school,  the  aboriginal  child  became  no  one’s 
keeper,  not  even  his  own. 

Some  children  were  able  to  return  home  for  two  short  sum- 
mer months.  Parents  found  that  they  had  changed. 


“cold,”  their  parents  as  dressing  “funny”  and  as  smelling  “bad.” 
Students  began  to  believe  that  the  ceremonies  and  rituals 
which  harmonized  the  spiritual  and  social  life  of  the  commu- 
nity and  gave  its  members  a sense  of  personal  significance  and 
group  identity,  were  “heathen”  and  “the  work  of  the  Devil.” 
The  organization  of  the  schools  and  the  content  of  the  cur- 
riculum conveyed  to  aboriginal  children  that  the  human  val- 
ues, the  political  institutions,  the  spiritual  practices  and  the 
economic  strategies  of  other  Canadians  were  infinitely  superi- 
or to  the  “primitive”  ways  of  their  traditional  lifestyles. 

It  was  disorienting  for  aboriginal  children  to  spend  the  first 
(formative)  years  of  life  living  in  a traditional  aboriginal  way, 
and  then  to  be  thrusted  into  a foreign,  concentration-camp 
style  school.  Residential  school  disrupted  the  smooth  trans- 
mission of  beliefs,  skills,  and  knowledge  from  one  generation 
to  the  next,  and  deliberately  divorced  the  aboriginal  child 
from  her  background  by  discrediting  her  culture,  punishing 
her  for  speaking  her  language  and  preaching  the  superiority  of 
European  attitudes.  The  experience  often  caused  severe,  and 
in  many  cases,  unalterable  damage  to  the  child,  to  the  family 
and  to  the  community  to  which  she  would  eventually  return. 


An  aboriginal  elder  speaking  about  his  residential  school  experience  said  that 
he  wanted  to  write  a book  of  humour  entitled  “Tongue  Stuck  to  Fence.”  He 
was  referring  to  the  residential  school  he  attended,  at  which  the  priest  made 
the  students  who  spoke  their  native  language  go  outside  in  the  winter  and 
stick  their  tongues  to  a metal  fence.  How  do  you  think  that  person  could 
look  back  on  such  residential  school  experiences  with  a sense  of  humour? 


Early  residential  schools  were  similar  to  religious  missions. 
Later,  the  mission-run  schools  were  administered  jointly  by 
Canadian  churches  and  the  federal  government,  and  for  a 
number  of  years,  residential  schools  became  official  Canadian 
policy  for  the  education  of  Indian  children.  Speaking  no 
English,  having  never  ridden  in  a car  or  truck,  having  never 
eaten  anything  other  than  meat,  fish,  bannock  and  perhaps 
the  occasional  sweet  treat,  aboriginal  children  as  young  as  six 
left  the  world  of  their  families  and  were  sent  into  the  unfa- 
miliar world  of  the  white  man. 

Children  were  usually  rounded  up  in  August  and 
transported  by  train,  plane  or  bus  to  the  residential 
schools.  They  were  separated  from  their  brothers,  sis- 
ters and  friends  and  herded  together  according  to  age 
level.  They  were  issued  clothes  and  assigned  a bed 
number.  Even  though  many  of  the  children  could  not 
speak  any  English,  the  supervisors  spoke  only  English 
to  them.  The  children  were,  in  fact,  punished  for 
speaking  their  native  languages.  For  as  long  as  a year, 
and  occasionally  for  several  years,  children  were  unable 
to  express  to  anyone  in  authority  what  their  basic 
needs  were.  Loneliness,  sickness,  confusion  and  abuse 
all  had  to  be  borne  in  lonely  silence. 


Children  were  no  longer  interested  in  helping  the  family  with 
tasks  such  as  carrying  water  and  other  chores.  They  had  to  be  told 
everything,  and  they  often  refused  to  “listen.”  Instead  they 
“talked  back”  and  in  general  tended  to  spend  time  with  children 
their  own  age  who  also  attended  residential  school.  Parents  noted 
that  frequent,  violent  arguments  (very  foreign  to  most  aboriginal 
cultures)  arose  and  that  children  seemed  as  unconcerned  about 
hurting  others  as  they  were  unwilling  to  obey  elders. 

Even  more  difficult  for  parents  was  the  children’s  loss  of  abil- 
ity to  speak  their  own  language.  After  several  years  away  at 
school,  children  often  found  it  difficult  to  speak  their  moth- 
er tongue.  Parents  felt  left  out  when  the  children  spoke 
English  and  wondered  if  their  sons  and  daughters  were  talk- 
ing about  things  they  didn’t  want  their  parents  to  understand. 
Children  used  English  when  they  were  angry  and  so  English 
became  associated  with  bad  feelings  and  strong  language. 

The  most  damaging  part  of  residential  schools,  from  an  abo- 
riginal perspective,  was  that  children  were  taught  that  their 
culture  was  not  worth  preserving.  Students  learned  that  abo- 
riginal traditional  values  were  wrong  and  primitive,  and  that 
white  Canadians  came  from  a more  “advanced”  form  of  social 
organization.  Students  came  to  see  their  homes  as  “dirty”  and 


There  were  some  positive  aspects  to  residential  schools. 
Without  them,  most  of  the  students  would  never  have 
learned  to  read  and  write,  or  learn  about  other  ways  of  life 
than  their  own.  It  was  not  education  in  itself  that  was  bad.  It 
was  that  the  manner  in  which  the  residential  schools  were 
organized  were  simply  not  sensitive  to  the  needs  or  lifestyle  of 
the  aboriginal  students. 

By  the  1950s,  the  Canadian  government  began  to  realize  the 
residential  school  policy  was  a failure.  The  last  residential  school 
in  Canada  was  closed  some  30  years  later. 

Today,  aboriginal  people  want  recognition  of  what  was  done 
to  their  communities  as  a result  of  the  residential  schools. 
Aboriginal  people  have  demanded,  and  received,  official 
apologies  from  the  Anglican,  United  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches  which  operated  residential  schools.  As  more  and 
more  former  students  of  residential  schools  come  forth  with 
stories  about  the  sexual  and  physical  abuse  they  experienced, 
several  religious  authorities  who  administered  the  schools  are 
being  charged  criminally. 

The  residential  school  experience  continues  to  plague 
First  Nations  education.  Many  people  who  attended 
residential  schools,  now  parents  and  grandparents, 
have  biases  against  education  for  their  children 
because  of  what  they  experienced.  Furthermore,  while 
the  closure  of  residential  schools  meant  that  more  and 
more  aboriginal  children  began  to  attend  regular 
provincial  schools,  provincial  education  curriculums 
did  not  change  to  reflect  the  educational  needs  of  abo- 
riginal children.  Today,  the  cross-Canada  average  of 
the  percentage  of  aboriginal  children  that  complete 
Grade  12  is  about  20%,  and  even  lower  in  northern 
regions.  Aboriginal  children  continue  to  have  difficul- 
ties Fitting  in  to  the  existing  schools,  which  are  still 
designed  around  a culture  alien  to  their  own. 
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You  may  ask,  ‘Why  couldn’t  the  Indian  students  just  fit  into  the  regular  school  system?’  Consider  the 
following  situation.  Suppose  you  are  a seven  year-old  Canadian  English-speaking  child.  How  well  do 
you  think  you  would  do  in  a Japanese  school?  You  don’t  speak  Japanese.  The  way  Japanese  is  written 
is  very  different  from  English.  Still,  Japanese  schools  are  considered  to  be  some  of  the  very  best  in  the 
world.  Would  it  mean  that  you  are  a failure  if  you  had  a difficult  time  in  that  school  system? 


Many  First  Nations  are  taking  over  the  running  of  their  schools 
from  the  government.  By  designing  their  own  curriculums  and 
runningheir  own  schools,  aboriginal  people  intend  to  reclaim 
the  education  of  their  children  and  put  the  residential  school 
experience  in  the  past. 

Student  Questions 

You  may  ask,  ‘Why  couldn’t  the  Indian  students  just  fit  in  to  the 
regular  school  system?’  Consider  the  following  situation. 
Suppose  you  are  a seven  year-old  Canadian  English-speaking 
child.  How  well  do  you  think  you  would  do  in  a Japanese  school? 
You  don’t  speak  Japanese.  The  way  Japanese  is  written  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  English  . Still,  Japanese  schools  are  considered  to  be 
some  of  the  very  best  in  the  world.  Would  it  mean  that  you  are 
a failure  if  you  had  a difficult  time  in  that  school  system? 

Aboriginal  children  were  forced  to  make  huge  adjustments 
when  they  arrived  at  residential  school.  Try  to  recall,  in  as  much 
detail  as  possible,  an  experience  in  which  you  had  to  make  a 
huge  adjustment.  Write  a short  essay,  or  start  a class  discussion, 
in  which  you  compare  your  experience  to  the  experience  of 
aboriginal  children  at  residential  school 

An  aboriginal  elder  speaking  about  his  residential  school  expe- 
rience said  that  he  wanted  to  write  a book  of  humour  entitled 
“Tongue  Stuck  to  Fence.”  He  was  referring  to  the  residential 
school  he  attended,  at  which  the  priest  made  the  students  who 
spoke  their  native  language  go  outside  in  the  winter  and  stick 
their  tongues  to  a metal  fence.  How  do  you  think  that  person 
could  look  back  on  such  residential  school  experiences  with  a 
sense  of  humour?  Indeed,  if  you  read  Basil  Johnson’s  Indian 
School  Days,  a sense  of  humour  is  clearly  evident.  Why  do  you 
think  that  some  aboriginal  people  respond  to  such  experiences 
with  humour. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  type  of  punishments  given 
to  aboriginal  children  at  residential  schools: 

For  failing  a test:  no  food  for  a day.  For  not  working  hard 
enough:  4 hours  of  extra  work  (in  school  or  garden).  For  dis- 
obedience, and  rude  or  disorderly  conduct:  no  food  or  water 
for  a day,  a beating  (with  a stick  on  the  back),  extra  garden 
work.  For  speaking  native  language:  first  offence  — no  supper, 
second  offence  — no  supper  and  beating,  third  offence  — con- 
sidered disobedience  and  punished  as  such.  For  going  off  by 
yourself  (without  another  student  present):  several  hours  of 
kneeling  alone  on  a rock  floor  where  all  can  see.... 

There  are  many  similarities  between  these  punishments  and  the 
treatment  received  by  prisoners-of-war.  Research  some  prison- 
er-of-war camp  experiences  and  compare  them  to  those  of 
Indian  children  in  residential  schools. 

Consider  the  following  poem  by  Rita  Joe,  a Mi’kmaq  poet, 
about  attending  the  residential  school  in  Shubenacadie,  Nova 
Scotia: 


I lost  my  talk 
The  talk  you  took  away 
When  I was  a little  girl 
At  Shubenacadie  school. 

You  snatched  it  away: 

I speak  like  you 
I think  like  you 
I create  like  you 

The  scrambled  ballad,  about  my  world 

Two  ways  I talk 
Both  ways  I say, 

Your  way  is  more  powerful. 

So  gently  I offer  my  hand  and  ask. 

Let  me  find  my  talk 

So  I can  teach  you  about  me. 

Write  a brief  essay  discussing  what  you  think  this  poem  means. 
What  is  the  poet’s  opinion  of  the  residential  school?  What  type 
of  emotions  is  she  expressing  when  she  remembers  the  school? 
What  does  she  feel  she  has  lost?  How  does  she  hope  to  change 
the  future? 

Consider  the  following  quotation,  from  Brian  Maracle’s  book 
Crazywater  in  which  the  subject  is  explaining  why  native  alco- 
holism is  connected  to  the  residential  schools: 

“Figure  it  this  way,  over  sixty  thousand  natives  were  processed 
through  those  schools  since  they  started,  and  you  got  generation  on 
generation  just  piled  on  top  and  now  we’re  trying  to  figure  out, 
“What  is  love?” 

How  in  the  hell  are  you  supposed  to  know  how  to  f- — in  love  when 
you’re  not  given  love  for  ten  months  out  of  every  year?  It’s  obvious 
they  don’t  know  how  to  love.  They  ran  away  because  they  knew 
there  was  something  missing.  They  didn’t  have  it.  Same  thing  with 

The  question  is  not,  “Why  do  we  drink?"  Ask  first  the  question, 
“Do  you  know  how  to  love?”  And  you’ll  find  a very  thin  line 
between  them  because  they  come  from  each  other.  You  booze 
because  you  can’t  love  and  you  booze  under  the  guise  of  pretending 
that  you  can.  ” 

Why  do  you  think  that  a residential  school  experience  would 
lead  an  individual  to  alcohol  abuse? 

Student  Activities 

Pretend  you  are  an  aboriginal  student  at  a residential  school. 
Write  a letter  to  your  family  at  home.  Describe  to  them  what 
the  school  is  like,  what  type  of  daily  tasks  you  have  been  asked 
to  perform,  what  your  opinion  is  of  the  administrators  (main- 
ly clergy),  what  (if  anything)  you  miss  about  home. 


Aboriginal  students  at  residential  school  often  had  a difficult 
time  fitting  back  into  family  life  when  they  eventually  returned 
to  their  communities.  Prepare  a short  skit  in  which  a family  is 
adjusting  to  having  the  children  return  from  residential  school. 
You  will  need  at  least  two  characters  (a  student  and  a parent), 
but  you  may  have  more:  one  or  more  students,  a mother,  a 
father,  a grandparent,  brothers  and  sisters.  Try  to  put  yourself 
in  the  shoes  of  the  character  you  are  portraying.  What  were 
some  of  the  problems  experienced  by  the  children  and  their 
parents  when  the  students  arrived  home?  What  effect  did  the 
residential  schools  have  on  the  way  aboriginal  people,  students 
and  parents,  felt  about  themselves? 

Aboriginal  children  who  attended  residential  school  underwent 
a devastating  process  of  attempted  assimilation.  The  normal 
and  healthy  process  of  change  and  growth  stopped  for  aborigi- 
nal children  when  they  were  forced  to  live  under  conditions 
that  were  physically,  psychologically  and  spiritually  unhealthy. 
When  the  growth  and  development  of  a living  thing  is  interrupt- 
ed, that  living  thing  will  still  try  to  keep  growing,  but  under  cir- 
cumstances that  are  harmful  to  normal  development. 

As  an  example  of  this,  find  a section  of  grass  (or  plants  or 
weeds)  you  can  monitor  over  the  course  of  a month  or  so.  Place 
a small  box  over  the  grass.  Check  the  progress  of  the  grass  every 
week  and  keep  track  of  your  observations.  For  example, 
describe  in  detail  what  the  grass  looked  like  before  you  placed 
the  box  there  - its  colour,  the  shape  of  the  stalks,  the  feeling  it 
evokes  in  you.  Compare  this  to  the  grass  once  it  has  been  cov- 
ered, i.e.,  any  growth,  new  flowers,  etc. 

Now,  write  a short  essay  with  the  following  thesis:  Any  society  or 
civilization  whose  normal  development  is  obstructed  will  have  a 
difficult  time  maintaining  a balanced  and  healthy  way  of  life.  Be 
sure  to  make  reference  to  the  field  notes  of  your  observations  of  the 
grass,  and  to  the  residential  school  experience  of  aboriginal  people. 

For  a follow-up  to  this  ‘experiment,’  remove  the  box  from  the 
grass  and  monitor  how  it  fares  once  it  is  back  in  its  natural  envi- 
ronment. In  your  essay,  compare  these  further  observations  to 
aboriginal  self-government. 

The  elders  in  aboriginal  communities  have  always  been  given  a 
great  deal  of  respect.  Elders  are  considered  the  bridge  between 
the  ancient  traditions  and  beliefs  of  the  people  and  the  modern 
day  influences.  They  are  respected  for  their  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience. The  residential  school  experience  severed  the  bond 
between  the  children  and  elders  in  the  community,  by  under- 
mining the  role  of  the  elders  in  a child’s  education. 

Write  a journal  entry  that  explores  your  own  relationship  with 
your  grandparents  (or  another  elder  who  played  an  important 
role  in  your  life).  Try  to  remember  the  lessons  and  values  you 
learned  from  that  person.  If  you  have  not  had  such  a relation- 
ship with  anyone,  describe  your  feelings  about  not  having  such 
a connection  with  an  elder.* 
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National  Aboriginal  Youth  Strategy 

Prepared  by  the  Working  Group  of  the  National  Aboriginal  Youth  Strategy 

December  2,  1999 

The  National  Aboriginal  Youth  Strategy  is  intended  to  be  a dynamic  strategy  that  can  respond  to  the  varying  needs 
of  Aboriginal  youth  and  changing  circumstances. 


Aboriginal  youth  are  a dynamic  component  of  Canadian  society.  They  are  the  future  leaders,  educators,  professionals  and 
role  models  of  their  communities.  They  are  the  links  to  the  history  and  tradition  of  the  past,  but  they  also  hold  the  knowledge  and  vision  for  the 
future.  These  same  young  people  will  play  a pivotal  role  in  shaping  Canadas  future  for  the  new  millennium.  Aboriginal  youth  represent  the  fastest 
growing  segment  of  Canadas  youth  population.  However,  Aboriginal  youth  are  among  those  who  face  the  highest  levels  of  poverty,  unemployment,  suicide, 
as  well  as  experiencing  low  education  levels  and  lack  of  access  to  basic  health  care  services  in  Canada.  In  addition,  labour  market  conditions  are  deteriorat- 
ing for  Aboriginal  youth,  aggravating  a situation  that  already  presents  Aboriginal  youth  with  far  more  challenges  than  other  youth.  The  cultural,  economic, 
social  and  political  futures  of  Aboriginal  youth  will  significantly  impact  the  lives  of  all  Canadians. 


Aboriginal  and  government  leaders  recognize  that  focussed  attention  and 
strong  actions  are  required  to  address  these  social  and  economic  challenges  in 
order  to  ensure  constructive  and  optimistic  prospects  for  Aboriginal  youth. 
Strengthening  the  capacity  of  Aboriginal  communities,  where  programs  and 
services  are  designed  and  delivered  through  established  and  emerging  organ- 
izations serving  Aboriginal  youth,  should  be  encouraged.  The  delivery  of 
programs  and  services  based  on  mutual  respect,  recognition,  responsibility, 
and  sharing  is  in  the  best  interest  of  all. 

The  National  Aboriginal  Youth  Strategy  is  based  on  the  belief  that  solutions 
and  results  can  be  realized  when  all  stakeholders,  including  Aboriginal  com- 
munities, governments  and  institutions,  the  private  sector,  community/vol- 
untary agencies  and  individuals,  work  together  in  true  partnership.  The 
Strategy  envisions  Aboriginal  youth  having  opportunities  to  pursue  career 
and  quality  of  life  goals  in  support  of  individual  choices  as  well  as  support- 
ing the  social  and  economic  aspirations  of  Aboriginal  communities. 

Background 

In  November  of  1997,  Premiers,  Territorial  Leaders  and  the  Leaders  of  the 
five  national  Aboriginal  organizations  called  on  the  federal  government  to 
convene  a meeting  with  Federal/Provincial/  Territorial  Ministers  responsible 
for  Aboriginal  Affairs  and  National  Aboriginal  Leaders.  The  purpose  of  this 
meeting  was  to  address  social  issues  related  to  Aboriginal  peoples,  a compre- 
hensive process  of  social  policy  renewal  and  needs  of  Aboriginal  youth. 

In  May  of  1998,  Federal/Provincial/Territorial  Ministers  responsible  for 
Aboriginal  Affairs  and  National  Aboriginal  Leaders  met  in  Quebec  City  and 
agreed  to  develop  a National  Aboriginal  Youth  Strategy.  A working  group 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  five  national  Aboriginal  organizations,  the 
federal  government  (represented  by  Human  Resources  Development 
Canada,  the  Privy  Council  Office  and  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  Canada) 
and  the  Provinces/Territories  of  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan, 
Yukon,  Nova  Scotia,  Manitoba  and  Quebec  was  established  to  co-ordinate 
development  of  the  Strategy.  The  national  Aboriginal  organizations  have,  or 
are  developing,  Aboriginal  youth  advisory  structures.  Aboriginal  youth  com- 
mittees and  advisory  councils  have  provided  input  into  the  development  of 
this  Strategy. 

Premiers  and  National  Aboriginal  Leaders  met  in  March  1999,  in  Regina, 
and  pressed  for  the  timely  completion  of  the  National  Aboriginal  Youth 
Strategy. 


Current  Situation 

Aboriginal  youth  and  their  families  require  access  to  opportunities  in  a sup- 
portive environment  that  encourages  them  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty, 
abuse,  the  struggle  for  cultural  identity,  the  lack  of  family  support,  low  edu- 
cation levels,  crime,  and  low  self-esteem.  Without  the  necessary  supports, 
Aboriginal  youth  and  their  families  will  find  it  difficult  to  overcome  these 
obstacles  and  may  not  be  able  to  realize  their  career  aspirations  or  quality  of 
life  goals.  Statistics  on  the  current  situation  of  Aboriginal  youth  illustrate  the 
many  serious  challenges  that  Aboriginal  youth  face  on  a daily  basis. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  within  some  areas  where  proactive  measures  have 
been  initiated,  some  positive  trends  have  emerged.  For  example,  Aboriginal 
longevity  is  increasing,  the  percentage  of  Aboriginal  youth  enrolled  in  post 
secondary  education  programs  is  increasing,  and  Aboriginal  youth  full  time 
employment  earnings  are  almost  equal  to  those  of  other  Canadian  youth. 
Governments,  institutions  and  organizations  recognize  that  these  improved 
measures  indicate  the  benefits  of  working  together  in  partnerships  to  address 
the  critical  challenges  facing  Aboriginal  youth. 

Supporting  a Vision  for  Aboriginal  Youth 

A healthy  future  involves  building  on  the  diversity  of  Aboriginal  communi- 
ties and  recognizes  their  spiritual,  emotional,  physical,  intellectual  and  cul- 
tural values.  Aboriginal  youth  recognize  the  importance  of  knowing  their 
traditions  and  history.  They  want  to  learn  about  and  sustain  their  cultures 
and  languages  as  a means  of  strengthening  their  well  being.  This  concept  is 
conveyed  from  an  Aboriginal  youth  perspective  in  the  1996  Royal 
Commission  on  Aboriginal  Peoples  Report,  as  follows: 

We  believe  our  heritage,  culture  and  religion  are  what  make  us  human 
beings.  It  is  very  difficult  in  the  city  to  learn  these  things  because  many  of 
the  knowledgeable  people  who  know  about  it  and  can  help  us  with  it  don’t 
live  here.  We  must  have  help  and  resources  so  that  we  can  reach  out  to  these 
people  and  build  connections  between  us  and  them  (4-157). 

Aboriginal  youth  also  envision  a future  that  offers  equitable  opportunities  to 
live  successful  and  fulfilling  lives.  To  do  so,  Aboriginal  youth  need  to  be 
equipped  with  the  necessary  skills,  abilities  and  information  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  full  range  of  education,  training  and  employment  possibilities. 

The  prospects  of  Aboriginal  youth  for  economic  well  being  should  be  equal 
to  those  afforded  the  rest  of  Canadas  youth.  In  supporting  this  vision,  gov- 
ernments and  Aboriginal  organizations  would  envision  the  following: 
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Aboriginal  youth  should  be  involved 
in  the  development  of  programs 
and  services  for  and  accessed  by 
Aboriginal  youth.  Aboriginal  youth 
must  be  involved  in  the  Strategy  to 
realize  true  success 


•community  economic  development,  business  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities that  are  available  and  encouraged 
•involvement  of  Aboriginal  youth  in  the  decisions  that  impact  their 
lives  and  recognition  as  equal  partners  in  the  development  of  their 
individual  and  collective  futures 

•removal  of  barriers  to  social,  education,  and  economic  opportunities 
•environments  that  are  supportive 

•implementation  of  measures  to  enable  Aboriginal  youth  to  enhance 
the  quality  of  their  lives,  direct  their  future  and  fulfill  their  dreams 

All  of  these  elements  point  to  the  need  for  solutions  that  reflect  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  Aboriginal  youth  and  a more  integrated  approach  to  address- 
ing issues  and  challenges. 

Our  goal  was  to  move  from  a ‘state  versus  individual’ focus  to  a ‘people  ver- 
sus the  problem  focus.  We  worked  from  the  belief  that  the  health  of  the 
child,  family  and  community  cannot  be  separated;  that  empowerment 
comes  from  ownership  and  accountability ; that  wisdom  lies  within  each  of 
us;  that  promotion  efforts  are  essential  for  ensuring  ongoing  health.  (First 
Nation  Family  Justice:  MEE-noo-stah-tan  Mi-ni-si-win  Project, 
Awasis  Child  and  Family  Agency  in  Manitoba.) 

Principles 

All  parties  should  work  to  achieve  a co-operative  vision  and  adopt  a com- 
prehensive, multi-sectoral  approach  both  within  and  between  governments. 
Opportunities  should  be  achievable,  practical  and  realistic  so  that  success  is 
a possibility  for  Aboriginal  youth  in  Canada.  In  keeping  with  this  approach, 
governments,  institutions,  and  Aboriginal  organizations  are  encouraged  to 
use  the  following  principles  to  guide  the  development  and  implementation 
of  Aboriginal  youth  programs  and  services  (not  presented  in  any  particular 
order  of  priority): 

Inclusive 

Aboriginal  youth  should  be  involved  in  the  development  of  programs 
and  services  for  and  accessed  by  Aboriginal  youth.  Aboriginal  youth 
must  be  involved  in  the  Strategy  to  realize  true  success. 

Community  Diversity  and  Community  based 

The  diversity  of  Aboriginal  communities  —with  communities  defined, 
in  this  document,  as  a gathering  of  similar  people—  should  be  recog- 
nized. Aboriginal  youth  programs  and  services  should  be  tailored  to 
the  specific  needs  of  individual  communities  wherever  possible. 
Aboriginal  communities  should  be  involved  in  the  design  and  delivery 
of  programs  and  services  for  their  youth  wherever  possible. 

Flexible 

Strategies  designed  to  address  the  concerns  of  Aboriginal  youth  should 
be  adaptable  to  meet  current  issues  and  challenges,  and  responsive  to 
emerging  local  and  global  issues  which  have  an  impact  on  Aboriginal 
youth.  They  should  also  be  flexible  to  address  the  varying  priorities 
and  interests  of  different  jurisdictions,  governments,  institutions,  and 
organizations. 


Respecfrul 

Traditional  Aboriginal  knowledge,  customs,  cultures  and  history 
should  be  valued  and  reflected  in  any  plan  of  action  around  program 
design  and  delivery  that  is  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  Aboriginal 
youth. 

Effectiveness  and  Efficiency 

Any  approach  should  consider  existing  Aboriginal  governance  struc- 
tures and  institutions  and  utilize  their  expertise  and  services  wherever 
possible.  Initiatives  should  be  implemented  in  a manner  that  reinforces 
and  supports  Aboriginal  structures  and  institutions.  These  initiatives 
should  also  be  complementary  to  relevant  self-government  policies, 
arrangements  and  agreements,  and  consistent  with  relevant  treaties 
and  land  claims  agreements. 

Holistic 

Enhancement  of  existing  policies  and  programs  and  the  creation  of 
new  ones  should  take  into  consideration  the  spiritual,  emotional, 
physical,  intellectual  and  cultural  needs  and  aspirations  of  Aboriginal 
youth.  It  should  demonstrate  harmony  of  these  aspects  and  reflect  the 
diversity  of  Aboriginal  cultures. 

Accessible 

Programs  and  services  should  be  transparent  and  provide  information 
that  is  clear  and  easily  accessible  to  Aboriginal  youth,  taking  into 
account  geographic  and  population  realities.  Information  should  be 
readily  available  to  Aboriginal  youth  and  should  provide  clear  guid- 
ance on  how  youth  can  participate  in  or  utilize  programs  and  services. 
Issues  of  remoteness  and  costs  affecting  accessibility  must  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

Individual  Empowerment 

Aboriginal  youth  play  a key  role  in  helping  Aboriginal  communities 
achieve  their  social  and  economic  goals  and  objectives.  Programs  and 
services  should  provide  Aboriginal  youth  with  the  tools  necessary  to 
participate  effectively  in  the  decisions  that  affect  their  lives  and  enable 
them  to  contribute  in  the  key  and  appropriate  institutions  and  struc- 
tures of  governments,  institutions,  and  communities. 

Community  Empowerment 

Many  Aboriginal  youth  are  raised  with  a strong  belief  in  community 
values  and  view  their  individual  pursuits  as  contributing  to  their  fam- 
ily, community,  governments,  and  institutions.  Initiatives  should  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  Aboriginal  communities  in  assisting 
Aboriginal  youth  in  achieving  their  goals  and  aspirations. 
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Goals 

All  parties  should  work  together  to  achieve  the  following  set  of  common  goals: 
Education  and  skills  development 

To  increase  participation  and  successful  achievements  in  education  and 
training. 

Health 

To  encourage  opportunities  for  Aboriginal  youth  to  enjoy  a healthy 
lifestyle. 

Culture 

To  respect  and  promote  Aboriginal  cultures  and  communities  includ- 
ing language,  history,  customs,  traditions,  self-identity,  values  and  her- 
itage. Many  Aboriginal  youth  wish  to  reclaim  their  cultural  identity 
and  reconnect  with  their  traditional  values. 

Sport  and  Recreation 

To  encourage  Aboriginal  youth  to  participate  in  sports,  recreation  and 
active  living. 

Social 

To  assist  Aboriginal  youth  in  achieving  their  aspirations  for  an 
improved  quality  of  life. 

Economic 

To  increase  the  awareness  of  Aboriginal  youth  regarding  a range  of  eco- 
nomic opportunities.  To  increase  Aboriginal  youth  participation  in 
these  economic  opportunities. 

Political 

To  support  real  opportunities  for  Aboriginal  youth  to  become  involved 
in  the  political  development  of  their  communities  and  governments, 
and  in  federal,  provincial,  and  territorial  political  affairs. 

Process 

To  increase  the  involvement  of  Aboriginal  youth  and  their  communi- 
ties in  the  design,  delivery,  and  evaluation  of  programs  and  services  for 
Aboriginal  youth.  To  develop  an  approach  that  strengthens  communi- 
ty involvement  and  results  in  co-ordination  between  governments  and 
institutions,  Aboriginal  organizations,  and  within  federal,  provincial 
and  territorial  governments  concerning  programs  and  services  for 
Aboriginal  youth. 

Public  Education 

To  encourage  and  support  strategies  designed  to  raise  public  awareness 
of  the  issues  and  challenges  facing  Aboriginal  youth. 

This  article  was  extracted  from  the  Youth  Strategy  ducument  to  be  found 
at:  http://www.aaf.gov.bc.ca/ aaf/ pubs/ naysdecl 7-99_.htm 

The  National  Aboriginal  Youth  Strategy  was  developed  by  a national  working 
group  consisting  of  representatives  from  provincial  and  territorial  governments, 
five  national  aboriginal  organizations  and  the  federal  government.  British 
Columbia  was  represented  on  the  working  group. 
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Two-Spirited  Youth  Program 

by  Julian  F Wilson,  Saulteaux 

’No  commitment  we  make  today  will  be  more 
important  for  the  long-term  prosperity  and 
well-being  of  our  society  than  the  commitment 
to  invest  our  ejforts  in  very  young  children” 
(Speech  from  the  Throne,  October  12,  1999). 


Since  the  1998  announcement  of  Gathering 
Strength  —Canada’s  Aboriginal  Action  Plan 
and  the  subsequent  creation  of  the 
Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation,  many  worthwhile 
projects  have  emerged  across  the  country  to  allow 
the  process  of  healing  to  begin.  The  Two-Spirited 
Youth  Program  (TSYP)  is  one  such  project. 

The  TSYP  has  been  in  operation  since  July  1999, 
specifically  designed  to  focus  on  “intergenera- 
tional”  impacts,  as  referenced  in  the  Aboriginal 
Healing  Foundations  mission  “to  encourage  and 
support  Aboriginal  people  in  building  and  rein- 
forcing sustainable  healing  processes  that  address 
the  legacy  of  physical  and  sexual  abuse  in  the  resi- 
dential school  system,  including  intergenerational 
impacts.” 

The  program  is  administered  under  Vancouver’s 
Urban  Native  Youth  Association  by  Gil  Lerat,  a 
chemical  dependency  specialist  by  profession. 
Lerat  is  the  youngest  of  twelve  children  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Cowesses  First  Nation  of  south- 
eastern Saskatchewan.  As  the  two-spirited  youth 
counsellor,  Lerat  says,  “I  work  out  of  the 
Broadway  Youth  Resource  Centre,  a resource  for 
at-risk-youth,  youth  who  have  the  potential  of  liv- 
ing life  on  the  streets  due  to  their  particular  cir- 
cumstances.” 

Lerat,  says,  “My  specific  role  with  the  program, 
while  we  are  dealing  with  gay,  lesbian,  bisexual, 
transgendered  and  questioning  youth  issues,  is 
focussed  on  the  intergenerational  impacts  of  the 
residential  school  system.  To  best  explain  inter- 
generational impacts,  you  have  to  refer  back,  to 
what  we  call  in  psychology  ‘the  attachment  phase,’ 
basically  from  zero  to  age  six  or  seven.  That’s  the 
time  that  a child  attaches  to  their  parents,  the  time 
when  a child  learns  a set  of  ideas  that  are  given  to 
him  by  his  or  her  parents.  When  children  were 
taken  from  their  parents  and  put  through  the  res- 
idential school  system,  that  very  important  part  of 
human  development  was  taken  away  from 
Aboriginal  people,  all  the  while  instilling 
European  ideas  that  shunned  cultural  beliefs  and 
spirituality.” 


There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  every  First 
Nation  person  alive 
today  has  suffered  from 
or  has  been  affected 
by  the  residual  effects 
of  the  residential  school 
system 

“While  these  children  were  going  through  the  sys- 
tem, their  cultural  beliefs,  spirituality  and  attach- 
ment to  their  parents  were  being  lost.  So,  as  they 
grew  up  and  started  dealing  with  what  they 
endured  while  attending  residential  school,  with- 
out proper  healing  processes,  many  of  these  chil- 
dren turned  to  alcohol  and  drugs  to  hide  the  pain. 
What  ended  up  happening  was  that,  when  they 
started  having  children,  their  children  were  also 
taken  away  and  put  into  residential  schools.  So  the 
cycle  was  continuing.” 

“There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,”  says  Lerat,  “that 
every  First  Nation  person  alive  today  has  suffered 
from  or  has  been  affected  by  the  residual  effects  of 
the  residential  school  system.  By  that,  I mean  the 
fact  that  there  are  children  today  who  are  growing 
up  in  an  alcoholic  family  or  chemical  dependent 
family  could  be  directly  attributed  to  the  residential 
school  cycle.  At  this  point  in  time,  when  the  chil- 
dren are  in  that  ‘attachment  phase,’  they  are  grow- 
ing up  in  alcoholic  homes  and  chemically  depend- 
ent homes  and  they’re  seeing  that  as  a ‘normal’  way 
of  life.  What  we  have  to  do  is  try  to  break  this  cycle 
as  we  carry  on,  which  is  what  this  program  is  all 
about.  Healing  will  take  time.  So  my  main  focus 
with  the  program  is  to  really  seriously  take  a look  at 
the  intergenerational  effects  of  the  residential 
school  system  unique  to  two-spirited  youth.” 

“The  statistics  are  out  there,”  says  Mr.  Lerat,  “Just 
look  at  the  number  of  teen  suicides  on  reserves.  It’s 
really  hard  for  two-spirited  youth  to  ‘come  out’ 
and  the  statistics  show  that  approximately  70  per- 
cent of  the  Aboriginal  teen  suicides  that  are  hap- 
pening on  reserves  today  is  by  two-spirited  youth. 
That’s  startling!  In  a small  close-knit  community 
when  somebody  is  two-spirited,  because  of  the 
homophobia  and  the  ridicule  that  they  may  go 
through,  the  only  natural  thing  for  them,  they 
believe,  is  death.  This  is  very  sad,  because  most  of 
the  First  Nation  two-spirited  people  that  I have 
met  are  very  intelligent,  smart  people.  It’s  scary  to 
think  that  we  are  allowing  our  youth  to  die 
because  of  who  they  are.” 


featured  project 


“I  counsel  youth  on  an  individual  basis  with  sup- 
port group  activities  scheduled  throughout  the 
week.  I’ve  also  made  presentations  on  the  subject  at 
two  public  schools  in  Vancouver  that  have  a high 
Aboriginal  student  population,”  says  Lerat.  The 
philosophy  as  noted  by  Lerat  is  that  “two-spirited 
youth  have  the  right  to  a safe,  healthy,  non-threat- 
ening environment  in  which  to  learn,  grow  and 
enjoy  life,  regardless  of  sexual  orientation  or  per- 
ceived gender  roles.  We  provide  two-spirited  youth 
with  a safe,  healthy  and  respectful  environment  in 
which  to  explore  issues  that  affect  them  — free-of- 
charge.”  The  program  is  available  to  Aboriginal 
youth  between  the  ages  of  13  and  29. 

“With  respect  to  partnerships,”  says  Lerat,  “if 
there  are  any  organisations  out  there  that  can  see 
some  sort  of  partnership  or  linkage  that  could  help 
two-spirited  youth,  I would  urge  you  to  contact 
me.  I would  like  to  work  closer  with  First  Nations 
communities  to  deal  with  this  issue  together.  Not 
only  to  just  help  my  program,  but  for  me  to  help 
them  as  well.  Sort  of  like  a reciprocating  relation- 
ship. I see  our  Native  leaders  as  our  role  models  by 
just  being  leaders.  It’s  time  to  start  honouring  and 
acknowledging  the  fact  that  two-spirited  people 
and  two-spirited  youth  exist.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  afraid  of.  They’re  human.  What  I’m  saying  is,  I 
would  hope  that  most  of  our  Native  leaders  today 
have  worked  through  their  own  issues  with  respect 
to  homosexuality  and  homophobia  and  start 
advocating  for  our  youth  who  happen  to  be  gay. 
That  would  be  something  I would  urge  all  our 
leaders  to  do.” 

“The  bottom  line,”  says  Lerat,  “is  that  I want  to 
work  with  youth,  and  this  program  is  for  youth. 
I’m  here  for  the  youth.  They  are  our  future.  If  I 
could  save  somebody  from  becoming  a burden  on 
society,  i.e.,  save  them  from  living  on  welfare  or 
doing  drugs,  and  instead  got  them  to  lead  a pro- 
ductive life  where  they  do  start  paying  their  taxes, 
like  everybody  else,  and  become  a productive 
member  of  society,  that’s  what  I want.  Then  not 
only  do  we  save  ourselves,  financially,  society-wise, 
but  we  also  create  a person  who’s  healthy  and  bal- 
anced and  has  a meaningful  life,  and  that’s  more 
important!” 
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The  Urban  Native  Youth  Association  began  providing  services  to 
Aboriginal  youth  in  Greater  Vancouver  in  1989  when  it  became  abundant- 
ly clear  that  a growing  number  of  young  people  were  continuing  to  leave 
reserves  for  the  city.  An  Aboriginal  youth  with  few  job  skills,  minimal  train- 
ing, and  little  or  no  knowledge  of  where  to  go  for  help  usually  ends  up  on 
the  streets. 

AHF  TWO-SPIRITED  YOUTH  PROGRAM 

The  Two-Spirited  Youth  Program  began  in  July  of  1999  and  we  are  now 
entering  our  second  year.  The  Two-Spirited  Youth  Program  is  for  13  — 29 
year  old  gay,  lesbian,  bisexual,  transgendered  and  questioning  First  Nations 
youth.  The  services  that  we  provide  are  individual  and  group  counselling, 
education,  sharing  circles,  referrals  and  advocacy.  There  are  three  groups 
which  operate  within  the  program:  one  is  an  “open”  group  allowing  any 
two-spirited  youth  to  participate;  one  is  for  “sexually  exploited”  youth  for 
those  youth  who  are  involved  in  the  sex  trade  and  the  other  group  is  for 
those  who  participate  in  the  Aboriginal  Ways  Accelerate  Youth  Program. 
Each  of  the  groups  has  a different  focus,  yet  the  primary  objectives  of  the 
intergenerational  effects  of  residential  school  and  issues  that  effect  Two- 
Spirited  Youth  remain  constant. 

The  goal  of  our  program  is  to  assist  Two-Spirited  youth  in  addressing  issues 
that  are  unique  to  them  in  a safe,  non-judgmental,  supportive  environ- 
ment. Thus,  enabling  them  to  make  informed  choices  for  a more  produc- 
tive and  healthier  life.  The  basic  philosophy  of  our  program  is  that  Two- 
Spirited  youth  have  the  right  to  a safe,  healthy,  non-threatening  environ- 
ment in  which  to  learn,  grow  and  enjoy  life  regardless  of  sexual  orientation 
or  perceived  gender  roles. 

The  first  year  saw  a number  of  different  types  of  Two-Spirited  Youth  access- 
ing the  program.  Gay  male,  lesbian,  bisexual,  transgendered,  transsexual 
and  questioning  youth  all  accessed  the  program  from  different  lifestyles.  We 
had  youth  that  were  street  entrenched,  homeless,  sexually  exploited,  “clos- 
eted” in  healthy  home  environments,  as  well  as,  students  in  both  high 
school  and  college. 


began  to  use  alcohol  and  drugs  as  a way  of  coping  with  things  that  cause 
them  great  pain.  When  they  had  children,  they  did  not  know  how  to 
“attach”  to  their  children  because  this  phase  of  development  was  taken  from 
them.  Their  children  began  growing  up  in  alcohol  and  drug  infested  homes 
and  began  to  view  this  type  of  behaviour  as  “normal”,  because  this  WAS  nor- 
mal for  them.  The  cycle  continues  today.  Hence,  they  can  have  a better 
understanding  of  their  upbringing  and  where  they  are  now. 

The  next  step  in  our  healing  process  is  then  to  view  the  Traditional  Role  of 
Two-Spirited  People.  Two-Spirited  people  in  traditional  society  were  very 
honoured  and  had  special  rites  they  performed  within  their  tribe.  We  discuss 
the  different  roles  the  Two-Spirited  people  played  in  traditional  society.  Each 
tribe  had  a different  slant  on  their  Two-Spirited  roles,  but  a lot  of  similari- 
ties occurred.  For  example,  a lot  of  tribes  honoured  their  Two-Spirited  peo- 
ple by  allowing  them  to  be  pipe  carriers  within  different  ceremonies  or  they 
began  the  tree  cutting  ceremony  for  the  Sun  Dance.  What  we  try  to  encour- 
age through  places  like  the  library  and  net,  we  try  to  find  information  about 
the  youth’s  tribe  with  respect  to  Two-Spiritedness.  When  we  view  the 
Traditional  roles,  this  allows  the  youth  to  feel  good  and  gives  them  a new 
perspective  on  how  they  view  themselves. 

Another  part  of  the  program  is  Education.  Part  of  working  with  the  youth 
is  giving  them  education  with  respect  to  safer  sex,  harm  reduction  in  addic- 
tion, relationships  and  life  skills.  Workshops  are  also  available  to  the  gener- 
al population,  social  service  organizations,  native,  youth  and  gay  commu- 
nities with  respect  to  homophobia,  intergenerational  residential  school 
effects,  Traditional  Two-Spirited  Roles  and  addictions.  While  educational 
workshops  were  available  in  the  first  year,  it  is  going  to  become  more  of  a 
priority  in  our  second  year. 

The  highlight  of  the  first  year  was  three  success  stories  for  our  program. 
After  working  with  two  youth  in  both  individual  and  group  counselling  ses- 
sions, one  lesbian  youth  was  reunited  with  her  birth  family  in  Mission  and 
one  transsexual  youth  was  reunited  with  his  family  in  Edmonton.  One 
other  youth  obtained  full-time  employment  because  we  linked  him  up  with 
appropriate  services. 


The  primary  focus  in  counselling  sessions  is  getting  the  youth  to  under- 
stand the  cyclical  nature  of  abuse  and  how  it  started  with  the  residential 
school  system.  I see  this  part  of  the  healing  process  as  very  important  in  that 
we  educate  the  youth  about  what  happened  to  the  older  generations  when 
they  went  to  residential  school.  I begin  to  explain  to  they  youth  that  the 
children  that  were  taken  from  their  parents  to  go  to  residential  school  were 
taken  at  the  “attachment  phase”  of  human  development.  From  the  time 
that  a child  is  born  to  the  age  of  6 or  7,  this  is  when  a child  “attaches”  to 
his/her  parents  and  this  is  the  point  in  human  development  where  a child 
learns  the  majority  of  his  learned  thoughts,  feelings,  behaviours  and  emo- 
tions. They  were  being  taught  in  residential  school  that  their  way  of  living 
was  pagan  and  wrong  at  this  stage  in  development.  When  they  were 
returned  home  to  their  parents  for  holidays  and  such,  they  began  to  devel- 
op insecurities  from  what  they  were  being  taught.  Added  to  this  fact,  that 
many  different  types  of  abuses  occurred  in  these  residential  schools,  these 
children  were  destroyed  on  many  levels.  As  these  children  grew  older  they 


In  conclusion,  the  first  year  of  our  Program  can  be  described  as  nothing  less 
than  truly  successful  for  this  type  of  first  year  program.  The  communities 
with  which  we  worked  with,  ie:  Native,  Youth,  Gay  and  Social  Services 
communities,  all  accessed  our  program  for  different  reasons.  I look  forward 
to  continued  on-going  success  in  our  second  year. 

For  more  information  on  the  Two-Spirited  Youth  Program  contact, 

Gil  Lerat,  Two-Spirited  Youth  Counsellor, 

Urban  Native  Youth  Society, 

691  East  Broadway  Street, 

Vancouver,  B.C.,  V5T  1X7; 
tel.:  (604)  709-3728; 
fax:  (604)  709-5721; 

e,rs\dii\:glerat@unya.bc.ca  • 


Healing  Words  is  available  by  mail 
and  from  the  Aboriginal  Healing 
Foundation  website:  www.ahf.ca 

Follow  the  links  to  our  publications 
for  a full  catalogue  of  back  issues 
-available  as  downloads  in  Portable 
Document  Format  (pdf). 

www.ahf.ca 


Healing  Words  is  interested  in  residen- 
tial school  photographs  for  publication 
in  upcoming  issues.  Photographs  help  us 
to  tell  the  history  of  the  residential 
school  system,  and  its  intergenerational 
impacts.  If  you  have  pictures  you  would  like 
to  share,  please  contact  the  editors:  801-75 
Albert  Street,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  KIP  5E7. 
Phone:  1-888-725-8886. 
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Where  does  the  spirit  go? 

When  your  world  is  taken  away 
and  you  have  no  choice  but  to  stay 
Where  does  the  spirit  go? 

When  you  didn’t  get  to  say  good  bye 
and  are  not  comforted  when  you  cry 
Where  does  the  spirit  go? 

When  you  are  ridiculed  by  the  way  you  talk 
and  you  have  not  chosen  the  life  path  you  walk 
Where  does  the  spirit  go? 

When  people  disregard  the  way  you  feel 
and  tell  you  that  your  beliefs  are  not  real 
Where  does  the  spirit  go? 

When  the  others  treat  you  wrong 

and  you  no  longer  hear  the  inner  drumming  song 

Where  does  the  spirit  go? 

When  you  long  for  the  people  that  you  love 
and  for  sight  of  the  sacred  eagle  that  fly’s  above 
Where  does  the  spirit  go? 

When  they  kept  you  until  you  were  grown 
and  then  told  you,  you  were  on  you  own 
Where  does  the  spirit  go? 

It’s  not  where  the  spirit  goes 
but  how  the  spirit  grows 
for  the  spirit  is  a precious  seed 
that  comes  out  during  times  of  need 
it  will  help  at  times  of  trouble 
and,  more  and  more,  it  will  double 
people  say,  the  spirit  is  a special  part 
that  is  deep  down  in  your  heart 

the  spirit  does  not  go 

it  can  only  grow  and  grow  and  grow 

Where  does  the  spirit  go? 

-Trudi  Tinant 

Trudi  attended  the  AHF  Youth  Conference  in  Edmonton  as  the  Youth 
Representative  of  the  Metis  National  Council 


Esquao  Coeur 

Everybody  said  she  was  a leader,  a beauty 
That  the  sun  and  summer  skies  were  in  her  hair 
And  in  her  eyes 

As  a child  she  saw  the  magic  in  the  spectrum  of  the  rainbow 
Seeking  for  a pot  of  gold  she  knew  was  needed  and  desired 

She  would  give  each  one  a fortune,  so  they’d  never  be  unhappy. 
She  would  buy  each  one  a pony,  for  their  mansion  in  the  sky. 

Her  heart  was  full  of  wonder,  she  was  loved  by  all  Creation 
And  she  gave  without  resistance,  til  the  day  she  slipped  inside. 

Now  she  walks  alone  with  memories  behind  her. 

And  there’ll  never  be  another  moments  pain 

As  the  evening  dew  distills  into  the  misty  morning  air 

She’s  a woman  and  a warrior again. 

Everybody  said  she  was  much  stronger  than  the  others. 

That  the  burdens  which  she  bore  were  really  ‘blessings  in  disguise’. 
She  trusted  in  her  elders,  in  the  blackrobes,  in  the  priests 
Til  the  day  her  resistance  left  her  and  she  slipped  inside. 

Now  she  walks  alone  with  vision  left  to  lead  her. 

And  there’ll  never  be  another  moment’s  pain. 

As  the  evening  dew  distills  into  the  misty  morning  air. 

She’s  a woman  and  a warrior again. 

Everybody  said 

By  Laura  Langs  taff 
Copyright  2000 
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The  following  resource  list  is  provided  as  a public  service. 

The  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  does  not  necessari- 
ly endorse  these  materials.  Included  are  books,  articles, 
videos,  audio  tapes,  reports,  survivor  groups  and  websites 
that  address  residential  schools  and/or  their  intergenerational  legacy. 
A resource  list  with  new  entries  is  presented  with  every  issue.  See  ear- 
lier issues  for  other  resources. 


Articles 

Miller,  J.R  “Denominational  Rivalry  in  Indian 
Residential  Education,”  Western  Oblate  Studies  2 
1991.  147-54. 

Pauls,  Syd  "Racism  and  native  schooling:  a histor- 
ical perspective"  in  Racism  in  Canadian  Schools 
Edited  by  M.  Ibrahim  Alladin,  at  pages  22  to  41. 
Harcourt  Brace  Canada:  Toronto,  1996. 

Redford,  James.  "Attendance  at  Indian  Residential 
Schools  in  British  Columbia,  1890-1920,"  BC 
Studies,  No.  44  (Winter  1979/80). 


Healing  Words 

The  purpose  of  Healing  Words  is  to  be  an 
instrument  for  honouring  the  Foundations 
commitments  to  survivors,  their  descendants, 
and  their  communities.  It  is  one  of  the  means 
by  which  we  demonstrate  our  respect  for  the 
agreements  the  Foundation  has  signed.  It  is 
also  a vehicle  for  supporting  the  mission, 
vision  and  objectives  of  the  Aboriginal 
Healing  Foundation  as  well  as  the  goals  of 
the  Foundations  Communications  Strategy. 


Books 

Bensen,  Robert  ed.  Children  of  the  Dragonfly: 
Native  American  Voices  on  Child  Custody  and 
Education.  Arizona:  The  University  of  Arizona 
Press,  2001. 

Bush,  Peter  G.  The  Presbyterian  Church  and  Native 
Residential  Schools,  1925-1969. 

Bush,  Peter  G.  Western  Challenge:  The  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada’s  Mission  on  the  Prairies  and 
North,  1885-1925.  Winnipeg:  J.  Gordon 
Shillingford,  2000. 

Choquette,  Robert.  The  Oblate  Assault  on  Canada’s 
Northwest.  Ottawa:  University  of  Ottawa  Press, 
1995. 

Huel,  Raymond  J.  Proclaiming  the  Gospel  to  the 
Indians:  The  Missionary  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate 
in  Western  Canada,  1845-1945.  Ottawa:  University 
of  Ottawa  Press,  1 996. 

McCarthy,  Martha.  From  the  Great  River  to  the 
Ends  of  the  Earth:  Oblate  Missions  to  the  Dene, 
1847-1932.  Ottawa:  University  of  Ottawa  Press, 
1995. 

Sterling,  Shirley.  My  Name  is  Seepeetza.  Vancouver: 
Douglas  & McIntyre,  1993. 


Reports 

Reading,  J.,  McDonald,  G.,  Elias,  B.,  O'Neil,  J.O., 
and  The  First  Nations  and  Inuit  Regional  Health 
Survey  National  Steering  Committee.  "First 
Nations  and  Inuit  Regional  Health  Surveys: 
National  Core  Content  Paper  - An  Exploration  of 
Residential  Schools  and  Gerontological  Issues." 
National  Aboriginal  Information  and  Research 
Conference.  Ottawa,  Ontario.  March  29-31,  1998. 

“Sacred  lives:  Canadian  aboriginal  children  & 
youth  speak  out  about  sexual  exploitation.”  The 
National  Aboriginal  Consultation  Project. 
Vancouver,  B.C.  Save  the  Children  Canada.  2000. 


Thesis 

King,  David  P.  (1999)  "The  history  of  federal  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  Inuit  located  in  Chesterfield 
Inlet,  Yellowknife,  Inuvik  and  Churchill,  1955- 
70."  M.A.  Thesis  in  History,  Trent  University. 

Porter,  E.  The  Anglican  Church  and  Native 
Education:  residential  schools  and  assimilation. 
Ph.D.  dissertation,  University  of  Toronto,  1981. 

Website -Youth  Resources 

National  Aboriginal  Youth  Strategy  Prepared  by 
the  Working  Group  of  the  National  Aboriginal 
Youth  Strategy: 

http://www.aaf.gov.bc.ca/aaf/ pubs/ naysdec  17- 
99_.htm 

Schoolnet/Rescol 

http://www.schoolnet.ca/aboriginal/teachings 

Aboriginal  Digital  Collections 
http://aboriginalcollections.ic.gc.ca./ 

Aboriginal  Relations  office 

http://wwwl7.hrdc- 

drhc.gc.ca/  B RA/J  eunesse/ j eunesse . html 

National  Association  of  Friendship  Centres  — 

Youth  Website 

http://www.auysop.com/ 

Aboriginal  Youth  Business  Council 
http://www.aybc.org/ 

The  Aboriginal  Youth  Network 
http://ayn.ca/ 

Metis  National  Advisory  Youth  Council 
http://www.ayn.ca/Metis/about.htm 

For  a complete  list  of  Residential 
School  Resources,  call  Wayne  K.  Spear 
at  the  Communications  Department: 

1-888-725-8886  - extension  237. 
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Ce  numero  de  Le  premier  Pas  est  le  fruit 
d'une  double  promesse.  Quand  nous 
avons  planifie  nos  themes  pour  I'annee, 
nous  avons  pense  qu'un  bulletin  pour  et 
par  - les  jeunes  offrirait  une  perspective 
actuelle  et  interessante  sur  les  impacts 
intergenerationnels  des  pensionnats. 

Les  descendants  des  survivants  des  pen- 
sionnats ont  du  aussi  survivre  aux  effets 
devastateurs  des  traumatismes  qu’ils  ont 
subis.  Pourtant,  cette  generation  de 
jeunes  autochtones  a un  statut  special  : 
elle  est  la  Septieme  Generation,  et  de  ces 
jeunes  depend  I'espoir  de  guerison  de  la 
communaute.  Nous  nous  sommes  done 
promis  de  demander  a la  generation  d'au- 
jourd'hui  de  partager  avec  les  autres 
jeunes  et  avec  nous  leurs  experiences, 
leurs  points  de  vues  et  leurs  histoires. 

Voir  page  2... 


Photo:  Metis  National  Council 


Conference  des  jeunes  - page  18 


La  Conference  des  jeunes  a ete  convoquee  afin  que  les  jeunes  discutent  de  la 
facon  dont  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison  pourrait  le  mieux  s'occuper  des 
protalemes  et  des  preoccupations  de  la  jeunesse  et  augmenter  sa  participation 
aux  projets  que  la  FADC  finance. 

Voir  page  18... 
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Sept  generations  » est  une  expression  significative  pour  les  autochtones  du  Canada.  Nos  Aines  nous  parlent  d’une  legende  qui  etait 
basee  sur  le  renouvellement  de  la  force  et  de  I’autonomie  de  notre  peuple  autochtone.  On  dit  qu’apres  avoir  la  bataille  pour  defendre  ses 
terres,  le  premier  peuple  avait  perdu  beaucoup  de  sa  force.  Cependant,  chaque  generation  transmettrait  cette  nouvelle  force  a 
la  prochaine  generation  jusquct  la  septieme  generation.  La  septieme  generation  serait  puissante  en  nombre  et 
possederait  les  sept  enseignements  de  leurs  ancetres». 


Ce  numero  de  Le  premier  Pas  est  le  fruit  d’une  double  promesse.  Quand  nous 
avons  planifie  nos  themes  pour  l’annee,  nous  avons  pense  qu’un  bulletin  pour  et 
par  - les  jeunes  offrirait  une  perspective  actuelle  et  interessante  sur  les  impacts 
intergenerationnels  des  pensionnats. 

Les  descendants  des  survivants  des  pensionnats  ont  du  aussi  survivre  aux  effets 
devastateurs  des  traumatismes  qu’ils  ont  subis.  Pourtant,  cette  generation  de  jeunes 
autochtones  a un  statut  special  : elle  est  la  Septieme  Generation,  et  de  ces  jeunes 
depend  1’espoir  de  guerison  de  la  communaute.  Nous  nous  sommes  done  promis 
de  demander  a la  generation  d’aujourd’hui  de  partager  avec  les  autres  jeunes  et  avec 
nous  leurs  experiences,  leurs  points  de  vues  et  leurs  histoires. 
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Les  articles  qu’ils  ont  ecrits  ou  dont  ils  ont  suggere  le  sujet,  demontrent  qu’ils 
sont  prets  a s’impliquer,  a collaborer  avec  les  adultes,  a apprendre  des  aines  et 
des  uns  des  autres,  a accepter  la  responsabilite  pour  le  role  qu’ils  doivent  jouer 
dans  le  processus  de  guerison  de  leur  famille  et  de  leurs  communautes,  et  a 
prendre  la  responsabilite  de  guider  les  plus  jeunes.  II  faut  faire  confiance  a leur 
vision  et  a leur  engagement,  les  reconnaitre  et  les  respecter.  Ils  deviendront  alors 
assez  forts  pour  porter  l’espoir  des  sept  generations  qui  les  ont  precedes  et  pour 
devenir  des  parents  et  des  grand-  parents  d’enfants  equilibres  et  sains. 

Nous  sommes  lajeunesse  d’aujourd’hui  et  nous  marchons  vers  le  futur. 

Nous  avons  tous  le  pouvoir  de  faire  des  choix  et  le  pouvoir  de  changer. 


Cette  annee,  en  mars,  la  FADG  a organise  une  conference  de  jeunes  a Edmonton, 
pour  les  consulter  au  sujet  de  leur  participation  aux  projets  de  guerison  commu- 
nautaire  de  la  FADG.  Les  jeunes  representants  de  communautes  diverses  ayant  des 
projets  finances  par  la  FADG,  ainsi  que  de  plusieurs  organisations  autochtones 
nationales  se  sont  rencontres  et  ont  partage  leur  vision  et  leurs  espoirs.  Une  des 
recommandations  issue  de  ce  dialogue  stimulant  a ete  que  Le  premier  pas  soient 
dedie  aux  questions  des  jeunes. 


- Conference  des  jeunes  de  la  FGA,  Edmonton,  2001 

Les  jeunes  ont  egalement  un  grand  desir  d’etre  bien  compris  en  tant  que  personne 
et  aussi  pour  les  defis  speciaux  qu’ils  doivent  confronter.  Ils  veulent  aussi  etre  com- 
pris en  tant  que  membres  de  cette  generation  speciale,  la  Septieme  Generation.  Les 
articles,  La  Septieme  Generation  et  Forts  comme  deux  personnes,  explorent  ces  defis 
et  opportunites  car  ils  s’adressent  de  maniere  speciale  a la  jeunesse  d’aujourd’hui. 


Dedier  un  numero  entier  de  Le  premier  pas  a lajeunesse  et  demander  aux  jeunes 
de  partager  leurs  experiences  au  sujet  des  impacts  intergenerationnels  qu’ils  ont 
connu,  afin  de  laisser  savoir  aux  autres  jeunes  du  Canada  qu’ils  ne  sont  pas  seuls. 

- Recommandations  de  la  Conference  de  la  FADG  a Edmonton 

Pour  le  moins  qu’on  puisse  dire,  nous  avons  ete  tres  heureux  de  cette  suggestion, 
qu’il  nous  sera  d’ailleurs  facile  de  mettre  en  oeuvre  : nous  avions  deja  prevu  de  dedi- 
er le  numero  de  juin  de  Premier  pas  aux  jeunes.  Nous  avons  egalement  confirme 
que  nous  serions  prets  a leur  reserver  un  espace  regulier  dans  chaque  numero  de  Le 
premier  pas  s’ils  nous  promettaient  en  retour  de  nous  envoyer  leurs  contributions. 
Nous  comptons  done  sur  vous,  les  jeunes,  pour  que  ce  numero  reflete  vos  preoc- 
cupations et  vos  messages. 

Un  numero  special  pour  des  personnes  speciales 

Les  jeunes  doivent  s’impliquer  directement  dans  le  developpement,  la  conception, 
devaluation  (la  responsabilite)-  ils  ont  besoin  d’avoir  un  sens  d’accomplissement 
et  de  liberte  pour  pouvoir  apprendre  de  leurs  erreurs 

- Recommandations  de  la  Conference  de  la  FADG  a Edmonton 

Les  sujets  choisis  et  suggeres  par  nos  jeunes  contributeurs  sont  tres  varies.  La  gueri- 
son, dans  le  contexte  de  l’impact  des  pensionnats,  touche  un  tres  grand  nombre  de 
points  qui  les  preoccupent. 

Le  rapport  de  la  conference  d’Edmonton,  presente  dans  ce  bulletin,  illustre  le  fait 
que  les  jeunes  autochtones  sont  bien  au  courant  des  repercussions  des  trauma- 
tismes, sur  la  communaute  et  sur  eux-memes,  et  des  effets  des  abus  spirituels,  emo- 
tionnels,  sexuels  et  physiques  sur  leurs  parents  et  leurs  grand-  parents. 


Trop  souvent,  nous  entendons  parler  de  la  jeunesse  de  maniere  negative.  Selon 
mon  experience,  si  on  leur  en  donne  l’occasion,  les  jeunes  savent  demontrer,  de 
maniere  enthousiaste,  des  qualites  de  coeur  et  d’esprit  qui  peuvent  ranimer  la  foi 
de  tous  envers  les  etres  humains  et  envers  l’avenir.  Les  jeunes  presents  a la  con- 
ference representaient  un  petit  echantillon  de  ces  jeunes  : ils  combinaient  les  car- 
acteristiques  universelles  de  la  jeunesse  - enthousiasme,  dynamisme,  positivisme, 
soif  pour  le  changement  et  le  mouvement,  fraiche  creativite,  positionnement  sans 
compromis  contre  les  injustices  et  conviction  de  l’importance  du  respect  spirituel 
et  traditionnel  enracine  dans  leurs  valeurs  culturelles  - avec  les  vertus  que  nous 
attribuons  surtout  aux  adultes  et  aux  aines,  maturite,  responsabilite,  compassion, 
comprehension  acquise  par  la  souffrance  personnelle,  tolerance  et  sagesse. 

Pour  amorcer  un  cheminement  vers  la  guerison,  il  faut  connaitre  les  caracteris- 
tiques  de  cette  derniere  et  savoir  pourquoi  les  gens  agissent  comme  ils  le  font. 

- Participants  de  la  Conference  de  la  FGA,  Edmonton 

La  jeunesse  est  egalement  une  periode  d’apprentissage,  de  remise  en  question  ser- 
vant a mieux  se  comprendre  soi-meme,  ses  experiences,  ses  croyances  sa  vision  du 
monde  et  a comprendre  les  comportements  de  ceux  qui  font  partie  de  ce  monde  : 
famille,  communaute,  nation,  monde.  Pendant  la  conference,  plusieurs  jeunes 
nous  ont  dit  qu’ils  avaient  vu  et  compris  beaucoup  de  problemes  qui  affectaient 
leurs  families  et  leurs  communautes,  mais  qu’ils  avaient  encore  beaucoup  de  ques- 
tions a poser.  Qu’ils  avaient  besoin  d’en  savoir  plus  au  sujet  de  la  connexion  entre 
l’experience  des  pensionnats  et  les  impacts  intergenerationnels.  Certains  des  arti- 
cles presentes  dans  ce  numero,  en  particulier  le  Projet  des  Six  Nations  cherchent  a 
repondre  a ces  questionnements. 

JEUNESSE  AUTOCHTONE  : UNE  DESTINEE  EXTRAORDINAIRE 
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Pour  les  survivants  des  pensionnats,  la  guerison  est  un  cheminement  personnel 
et  collectif  qui  a commence  il  y a tres  longtemps  et  qui  continuera  longtemps 
aussi,  dans  un  avenir  que  beaucoup  d’entre  nous  ne  verrons  pas.  Reconstruire 
sante  et  equilibre  est  un  processus  generationnel  mais  dans  lequel  nous  avions 
tous  un  role  a jouer.  Aujourd’hui,  les  jeunes  descendants  des  survivants  des  pen- 
sionnats sont  les  porteurs  d’une  destinee  speciale  : une  destinee  remplie  d’espoir. 

II  est  impossible  de  parler  de  la  guerison  sans  observer,  reflete  dans  le  miroir  du 
temps,  un  monde  different  de  celui  d’aujourd’hui.  La  guerison  est  avant  tout 
une  histoire  d’amour  avec  l’optimisme  et  l’espoir  et  une  profession  de  foi  envers 
1’ avenir  sain  et  equilibre  des  generations  qui  nous  succederont.  Bien  sur,  nous 
travaillons  nous-meme  chaque  jour  en  tant  qu’adulte  ou  d’Aines,  pour  creer  cet 
avenir,  mais  cela  est  surtout  un  travail  de  generations,  et  surtout  de  generations 
de  jeunes.  Les  jeunes  d’aujourd’hui  sont  reellement  les  communautes  de 
demain,  les  «fleches»  du  present  qui,  une  fois  lancees,  suivent  leur  tracee  vers 
un  avenir  plus  sain  et  plus  heureux. 

La  jeunesse  autochtone  d’aujourd’hui  se  tient  en  equilibre  sur  la  charniere  de 
leur  histoire  personnelle  et  collective.  Ils  portent,  en  tant  que  jeunes  adultes,  le 
bagage  de  leur  enfance  tout  en  etant  propulses  vers  leur  propre  futur  par  les 
forces  irresistibles  de  la  vie.  Pour  de  nombreux  jeunes,  le  present  est  un  temps 
d’incertitude,  d’insecurite,  de  doutes  et  d’inquietudes  presque  constantes.  Mais 
c’est  aussi  une  periode  d’optimisme,  de  grande  energie  et  d’engagement  envers 
des  causes  justes. 

Les  jeunes  autochtones,  sont  aussi  les  depositaires  d’une  vision  plus  large  de  la 
guerison.  Ils  ont  herite  d’une  force  spirituelle  qui  a vaincu  tous  les  efforts  con- 
sacres  a l’aneantissement  de  leur  culture.  Cette  force  leur  permet  aujourd’hui 
de  voir  avec  leurs  propres  yeux  et  non  avec  ceux  d’autrui.  Dans  un  monde  oil 
les  lois  spirituelles  ont  si  peu  de  pertinence  dans  la  vie  pratique,  ils  peuvent,  s’ils 
le  choisissent,  avancer  sur  le  terrain  solide  de  leurs  traditions  et  spiritualite 
autochtones.  Ils  peuvent  aussi  choisir,  parmi  toutes  les  choses  offertes  par  le 
monde  contemporain,  celles  qui  amelioreront  la  vie  de  leurs  communautes  et 
nations.  Dans  un  monde  qui  se  desagrege  et  qui  a grandement  besoin  de  gueri- 
son, ils  ont  le  choix  d’apprendre,  avec  leurs  Aines,  comment  guerir  et  recon- 
struire des  communautes  saines  qui  seront  un  jour  proche  des  modeles.  Cette 
tache  n’est  pas  facile,  mais  elle  est  la  tache  que  la  Septieme  Generation  a le  choix 
d’accomplir. 

Vous,  la  jeunesse  autochtone  d’aujourd’hui,  tenez  entre  vos  mains  la  destinee 
dont  vos  ancetres  parlaient,  il  y a des  centaines  d’annees,  a une  epoque  ou  la 
maitrise  de  cette  destinee  leur  avait  ete  arrachee. 

Les  choix  sont  des  decisions  et  les  bons  choix  sont  des  decisions  eclairees.  L’une 
des  taches  difficiles  qui  est  demandee  des  jeunes  autochtones  aujourd’hui  con- 
siste  a examiner  minutieusement  ce  que  la  societe  contemporaine  fait  scintiller 
et  a choisir,  parmi  cet  assortiment  tentateur  ce  qui  servira  a faire  prosperer  les 
communautes  autochtones  sans  que  celles-ci  aient  a sacrifier  leurs  valeurs  fon- 
damentales. 

Les  communautes  et  nations  autochtones  sont  diverses  et  complexes,  chacune 
possede  des  caracteristiques  qui  lui  sont  propres.  Le  monde  occidental  est  egale- 


ment  complexe  et  diversifie.  Ce  numero  du  premier  pas,  comme  ceux  qui  font 
precede,  est  un  instrument  de  reflexion  destine  a eclairer  les  divers  aspects  de  la 
guerison.  Nous  esperons  que  1’eclairage  porte  sur  certains  de  ces  aspects  seront 
utiles  aux  jeunes... et  a tous  nos  lecteurs. 

En  collaboration  avec  nos  jeunes  contributeurs,  nous  vous  presentons 
quelques  idees,  projets  et  strategies  de  guerison  : 

La  Science,  lorsqu’elle  retrouve  et  celebre  ses  racines  autochtones,  devient  un 
puissant  outil  de  guerison,  non  seulement  de  l’estime  de  soi  des  enfants  et  des 
jeunes,  mais  aussi  de  celle  de  leurs  parents  et  des  Ames.  Elle  peut  accelerer  le 
retour  a une  relation  guerissante  avec  le  createur  et  sa  creation  et  a un  sentiment 
profondement  satisfaisant  de  reconnections  avec  son  propre  savoir. 

L’ Education  lorsqu’elle  se  fonde  sur  la  force  des  valeurs  et  des  connaissances 
autochtones  peut  alors  integrer  d’une  maniere  profondement  significative,  les 
connaissances  du  monde  occidental.  Il  en  resulte  alors  1’emergence  d’une 
generation  forte  et  equilibree  dans  ses  dimensions  spirituelle,  physique  et  men- 
tale,  capable  et  ayant  la  volonte  d’offrir  leurs  connaissances  et  dynamisme  pour 
la  guerison  et  la  reconstruction  de  leurs  communautes. 

L’endurance  culturelle  : .L’essence  de  la  jeunesse  est  la  resistance  vitale.  Ce  n’est 
que  grace  a cette  endurance,  cette  resistance  vitale  que  les  enfants  des  pension- 
nats ont  survecu,  et  c’est  dans  cette  resistance  vitale  que  la  jeunesse  d’aujour- 
d’hui puise  sa  force  et  batit  son  avenir.  Savoir  comment  cette  endurance,  cette 
capacite  de  resister  est  transmise,  cultivee,  accrue,  est  une  connaissance  que  la 
jeunesse  autochtone  peut  utiliser  pour  assurer  la  continuation  des  generations. 
L’ Article  intitule  Culture  autochtone  traditionnelle  et  l’endurance  culturelle 
celebre  tous  les  survivants,  ceux  des  generations  passees  et  celles  d’aujourd’hui. 

La  paix  : Apprendre  et  surtout  apprendre  a mettre  en  pratique  les  grands 
enseignements  contenus  dans  les  lois  et  les  principes  de  paix  entre  les  indi vidus, 
communautes  et  nations,  qui,  bien  avant  les  conventions  internationales  et  les 
ligues  des  nations,  ont  ete  instaurees  dans  de  nombreuses  communautes  et 
nations  autochtones,  est  un  moyen  puissant  de  guerison. 

Notre  ame  et  notre  coeur  sont  engages  dans  Le  Premier  pas  : dans  sa  planifica- 
tion,  sa  recherche,  sa  redaction  et  sa  mise  en  page.  Les  questions  que  nous  abor- 
dons  sont  souvent  douloureuses  et  difficiles.  Mais  notre  but  est  d’encourager  la 
participation  et  le  dialogue  sur  ces  questions  de  guerison.  Et  nous  sommes  tres 
heureux  que  les  jeunes  aient  pris  les  rennes  de  ce  numero.  De  la  part  de  tous 
nos  contributeurs  et  inspirateurs,  nous  vous  engageons  a faire  quelques  pas 
ensemble,  sur  le  jeune  chemin  de  la  guerison.  Bonne  lecture. 

L’ article  sur  la  culture  traditionnelle  et  la  resistance  vitale  celebre  tous  les  sur- 
vivants depuis  les  generations  du  passe  jusqu’a  la  jeunesse  d’aujourd’hui. 

De  la  part  de  tous  les  jeunes  contributeurs,  nous  vous  invitons  a lire  ce 
numero  de  Mots  de  guerison,  et  nous  esperons  qu’il  vous  aidera  a renouveler 
votre  foi  dans  l’avenir.  • 
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T Tfrts  comme  deux  personnes , le  theme  de 
notre  journal  Le  premier  pas , est  dedie 
JL  aux  jeunes  autoch tones  du  Canada  et  a 
ete  inspire  par  eux. 


ont  besoin  de  prendre  conscience:  le  jour 
approche  rapidement  oil  les  pratiques  insouten- 
ables  des  societes  occidentales  ainsi  que  les  sys- 
temes  qui  leur  a donne  libre  cours  auront  atteint 
leur  limite  de  viabilite. 


La  jeunesse  autochton  du  Canada  represente 
68%  de  la  population  autochtone  totale  - les 
jeunes  constitutent  en  fait  une  grande  force 
numerique  et  se  montrent  des  personnes  et  des 
dirigeants  de  haut  calibre.  Ils  ont  besoin  de  s’ap- 
puyer  sur  ces  deux  forces  car  leur  tache  nest  pas 
simplement  de  survivre,  comme  leurs  parents  et 
leurs  grands-parents,  forces  de  confronter  un 
processus  d’ assimilation  ecrasant  et  sans 
pitie  ont  du  le  faire,  mais  de  reconstruire 
des  communautes  et  des  nations  capa- 
bles  de  prosperer  et  de  s’epanouir.  Tout 
cela  en  preservant  un  equilibre  dans 
un  climat  caracrise  par  la  dualite  et 
en  confrontant  un  processus  dis- 
similation plus  subtil  et  plus  insi- 
dieux. 

Les  jeunes  autochtones,  done,  sont 
confrontes  a des  dilemnes  qui  n’ af- 
ferent pas  les  autres  jeunes  canadiens. 

Jusqu’a  un  certain  point,  des  jeunes 
appartenant  a la  premiere  generation  de 
families  immigrantes,  pris  entre  la  forte 
culture  de  leurs  parents  et  les  pressions  qui 
les  obligent  a se  conformer  a la  nouvelle  societe, 
se  retrouvent  face  a un  certain  dilemne  culturel. 
Mais,  contrairement  aux  jeunes  autochtones, 
leur  histoire  et  culture,  devient  peu  a peu,  un  fil 
fragile  entre  leur  generation  et  celle  de  leur  par- 
ent, et  les  statistiques  nous  montrent  qu’apres 
deux  generations,  ce  fil  se  perd  dans  le  tissage 
culturel  de  la  societe  canadienne. 


Mais  les  choix  qui  se  presentent  aux  jeunes 
autochtones  sont  tres  differents.  Leur  dilemne  a 
ses  raciness  dans  le  fait  que  les  elements  com- 
muns  qui  forment  la  vue  du  monde  des  peoples 
autochtones  sont  fondalement  differents  de 
ceux  qui  constituent  la  vue  du  monde  occiden- 
tale.  C’est  cette  difference  fondamentale  qui  est 
au  coeur  de  la  question.  Les  aspirations  des  peo- 
ples autochtones,  dont  les  generations  de  jeunes 
sont  a la  fois  les  gardiens  et  les  les  batisseurs,  ont 
to uj ours  ete,  et  sont  encore  aujourd’hui,  inse- 
parables de  leur  vue  du  monde. 

Etre  Forts  comme  deux  personnes  demande  done 
aux  jeunes  autochtones  de  performer  un  acte 
d’equilibriste  extemement  exigeant,  difficile  et 
qui  serait  impossible  sans  une  vision  claire  des 
elements,  qui,  justement  differencient  ces  deux 
vues  du  monde.  II  existe  egalement  une  vision 
particulierement  puissante,  au  sujet  de  la  gueri- 
son  et  de  l’avenir,  dont  les  jeunes  autochtones 
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“Malgre  toutes  les  forces  qui  s’y  opposent,  les  modeles 
societaux  que  les  communautes  autochtones  d’au- 
jourd’hui  s’ejforcent  de  construire  sur  les  foundations 
solides  de  leurs  valeurs  et  traditions  spirituelles  et 
grace  aux  connaissances  traditionnelles  et  contempo- 
raines  quils  ne  craignent  pas  de  combiner,  feront 
I’envie  dun  monde  en  ruine” 

-GR 

Ceux  qui  seraient  tentes  de  traiter  cette  vision 
d’idealiste  ou  de  naive,  feraient  bien  de  se  rap- 
peler  : ce  sont  les  ideaux  humanistes  exprimes  et 
concretises  par  les  personnes  de  vision  qui  ont 
inspire  notre  monde  et  lui  ont  permis  de  pro- 
gresser  vers  une  plus  complete  mesure  de  com- 
prehension, tolerance,  et  altruisme.  La  grande 
Loi  de  la  Paix  des  peoples  Iroquois,  l’abolition 
de  l’esclavage,  l’emancipation  des  femmes,  le 
processus  de  verite  et  reconciliation  en  Afrique 
du  Sud,  appartiennent  tous  a la  liste  de  ces 
ideaux.  Les  ideaux  tiennent  une  place  toute  a 
fait  legitime  dans  notre  societe,  mais  ils  doivent 
pour  cela  etre  accompagnes  d’un  engagement  a 
les  concretiser.  L’ engagement  energique  envers 
les  ideaux  a toujours  un  attribut  de  la 
jeunesse. . . 


Chef  Jimmy  Bruneau  est  un  exemple  parfait  de 
l’engagement  envers  les  ideaux  chez  un  jeune. 
Sa  vision  d’une  generation  de  jeunes  Forts 
comme  deux  personnes  lui  est  venue  lorsqu’il  etait 
un  petit  gar^on  de  six  ans  et  a pris  forme 
lorsqu’il  etait  un  jeune  homme.  II  a pris  l’en- 
gagement de  realiser  sa  vision  et  a commence  a 
se  battre  pour  elle  lorsqu’il  avait  la  trentaine.  Ce 
n’est  qu’a  l’age  de  84  ans  que  cette  vision  est 
enfin  devenue  realite.  Une  realite  qui  a transfor- 
me pour  toujours  une  situation  difficile  en  une 
situation  positive. 

Chef  Jimmy  Bruneau  - Forts  comme  deux 


^ L’histoire  du  Chef  Jimmy  Bruno  exem- 
' plifie  le  pouvoir  visionnaire  des  jeunes 
J et  leur  capacite  de  leaders.  Bien  qu’il 
/ soit  ne  il  y a quelques  generations,  la 
J vision  de  Jimmy  Bruneau  a conserve 
1 toute  sa  pertinence  vis-a-vis  des 
f dilemnes  et  des  defis  qui  confrontent 

aujourd’hui  les  jeunes  autochtones 
dans  leurs  communautes. 

Imaginez  l’annee  1893  : un  americain, 
Frank  Russel,  diplome  de  l’universite 
d’lowa,  vient  au  pays  des  Flanc-de-chien, 
pour  y chercher  un  bison  musque  qu’il  desire 
ramener  dans  son  pays.  Dans  son  journal  de 
bord,  il  decrit  le  voyage  qu’il  a entrepris 
jusqu’aux  rives  du  lac  Courageous.  C’est  a cet 
endroit,  a la  fin  de  l’hiver,  qu’il  passe  un  certain 
temps,  avec  son  attelage  de  chiens,  dans  le  camp 
des  flanc-de-chien,  a quelque  distance  de 
portage  du  lac  de  Gras. 

Le  camp  appartenait  a Ek’awi  Dzimi,  qui  etait 
chef  de  ce  camp  et  egalement  le  pere  du  Chef 
Jimmy  Bruneau.  Chef  Jimmy  Bruneau  avait  six 
ans  lorsqu’il  a vu  cet  homme  ecrire  et  l’a  enten- 
du  parler  en  anglais.  Il  ne  savait  probablement 
pas  ce  qui  se  passait  a ce  moment-la,  mais  cela 
lui  a definitivement  laisse  une  forte  impression. 
Les  gens  du  camp  ont  probablement  parle  au 
sujet  de  cet  homme  etrange.  Ils  ont  sans  doute 
raconte  l’histoire  de  son  bref  passage  parmi  eux 
et  predit  qu’ils  rencontreraient  d’autres 
etrangers 

En  1913,  lorsque  Bruneau  avait  vingt-cinq  ans, 
il  a accompagne  un  autre  Americain,  David 
Wheeler,  le  long  des  rives  du  lac  Snare  Lake  en 
traineau  a chiens.  Il  a passe  de  nombreuses 
journees  avec  lui,  l’ecoutant  et  le  regardant 
ecrire  avec  crayon  et  papier.  Ceci  lui  a laisse  une 
impression  durable.  Au  cours  des  annees,  il  a eu 
l’occasion  d’accompagner  de  nombreux  autres 
etrangers. 
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En  1921,  son  oncle,  Chef  Monfwi  du  s’asseoir  en  face  de  l’agent  charge  des  traites, 
pour  en  discuter  avec  lui.  II  a vu  de  ses  propres  yeux  le  pouvoir  de  l’ecriture  et  a 
realise  l’influence  que  le  mot  ecrit  aurait,  pour  toujours,  sur  le  destin  du  peuple 
Flanc-de-chien.  Lorsque  le  Chef  Monfwi  mourut  en  1936,  Jimmy  Bruneau  lui  suc- 
ceda.  En  tant  que  Chef,  il  vit  les  enfants  flanc-de-chien  etre  enleves  pour  etre  places 
dans  des  pensionnats  et  y apprendre  a parler  et  a ecrire  la  langue  etrangere.  II  a aussi 
vu  la  tristesse  dans  les  yeux  des  parents  lorsque  leurs  enfants  leur  etaient  enleves. 

II  a alors  commence  a pousser  le  gouvernement  afin  qu’une  ecole  soit  construite  sur 
les  terres  des  Flanc-de-chien  et  que  les  jeunes  enfants  puissent  apprendre  sans  avoir 
a abandoner  leur  identite,  mais  en  faisant  l’acquisition  des  nouvelles  connaissances. 

Au  cours  de  l’ouverture  officielle  de  l’ecole  en  1972,  Bruneau  declara  “J’ai  ecoute 
mes  Aines,  les  Ame's  comme  Monfwi.  J’ai  ecoute  ce  quits  ont  dit.  J’ai  ecoute  comment 
ib  voyaient  les  choses  et  maintenant  je  vous  transmet  ce  quits  ont  dit.  ” 

“I  have  asked  for  this  school  to  be  built  on  my  land  and  that  school  will  be  run  by  my 
people  and  my  people  will  work  at  that  school  and  our  children  will  learn  both  ways, 
our  ways  and  the  white  men’s  ways” 

En  1991,  lorsque  les  Aines  se  sont  rassembles  pour  reflechir,  Elizabeth  MacKenzie 
a pris  la  parole:  ’’The  old  chief,  he  looked  far  ahead  of  us,  so  that  we  can  be  strong  like 
two  people”. 

’’C’est  dans  cet  esprit  que  nous  sommes  venus  partager  nos  experiences,  pour  que  les 
autres  puissant  [etre  inspires  et  suivre  les  traces  des  anciens  et  dans  nos  traces,  et  faire 
la  m[eme  chose  lorsque  le  temps  viendra  pour  eux  de  la  faire”. 

Le  message  contenu  dans  la  vision  de  Chef  Jimmy  Bruneau  etait  que  les  fa$ons  de 
faire  de  l’homme  blanc  pouvaient  etre  utilisees  pour  faire  progresser  la  commu- 
naute  et  la  rendre  plus  forte.  A son  epoque,  l’adoption  de  l’ecriture  entrainait  des 
defis  et  des  impacts  enormes,  car  la  culture  des  Flanc-de-chien  etait  basee  sur  les 
traditions  orales.  Aujourd’hui,  a l’ecole  Jimmy  Bruneau,  les  enfants  apprennent  les 
deux  fa^ons  et  le  resultat  n’est  pas  un  affaiblissement  mais  une  nouvelle  force. 

Jimmy  Bruneau  a su,  cependant,  user  de  temps  et  de  sagesse  pour  realiser  sa  vision. 
L’ecole  est  done,  grace  a cette  patience  et  cette  sagesse,  reellement  enracinee,  aussi 
bien  au  niveau  physique  que  psychologique  et  spirituel,  dans  la  vie  du  monde  des 
Flanc-de-chien.  Elle  est  profondement  connectee  aux  valeurs  et  traditions  des 
Flanc-de-chien,  qui  orientent  le  programme  d’enseignement. 

L’histoire  de  Jimmy  Bruneau  nous  remet  en  esprit  une  autre  sorte  de  defi  que  doit 
confronter  les  jeunes  d’aujourd’hui  et  leur  communautes,  ainsi  que  la  vision  qui 
sera  necessaire  pour  transformer  ce  defi  en  realite,  une  realite  fondee  sur  les  tradi- 
tions et  valeurs. 

En  effet,  aujourd’hui,  si  lecriture  est  bel  et  bien  passee  dans  les  moeurs,  un  nouveau 
defi  a surgi  possede  du  meme  potentiel  de  transformation  : la  technologie.  Comme 
l’ecriture  et  la  lecture,  la  technologie  est  bien  installee  et  ne  s’en  ira  pas  de  nos  vies. 
Mais  pour  les  communautes  et  nations  qui  travaillent  a se  guerir  et  a se  reconstru- 
ire  au  niveau  social,  l’appat  de  la  technologie  peut  representer  une  autre  forme  d’ as- 
similation, plus  dangereuse  peut-etre  encore,  a long  terme,  que  l’assimilation  de 
type  colonial  impose  par  le  biais  des  pensionnats. 

Dans  le  monde  de  l’homme  blanc  d’aujourd’hui,  la  technologie  est  une  force  util- 
isee  avec  exces,  afin  de  mettre  en  oeuvre  un  projet  societal  base  sur  l’economie  et  le 
materialisme,  au  detriment  vrai  bien-etre  humain.  II  est  done  evident  que  les  jeunes 
autochtones,  plus  encore  que  les  autres  membres  de  leur  communaute,  devront 
examiner  de  tres  pres  comment  ils  integreront  la  technologie  dans  le  processus  de 
guerison  et  de  reconstruction  sociale  de  leurs  communautes  et  nations. 

Comme  leurs  ancetres  Font  fait  avant  eux,  ils  devront  en  scruter  les  impacts  sur  les 
sept  generations  a venir,  et  faire  ainsi  en  sorte  que,  conscient  de  cette  nouvelle 
forme  d’assimilation,  ils  demeurent  neanmoins  Forts  comme  deux  personnes. 

Quelle  est  cette  vision,  et  quelles  seront  les  transformations?  Ce  sont  les  questions 
que  la  jeune  generation  autochtone  actuelle,  la  Septieme  Generation,  doit  se  poser. 
Les  reponses  qu’ils  apporteront  serviront  de  fondation  a la  societe  autochtone  des 
generations  qui  les  suivront. 


Ma  vie  et  les  Sept  Enseignements 


II  y a une  chose  que  j’aimerai  offrir,  c’est  les  Sept  enseignements  qui  m’ont 
aide  a faire  face  au  monde  moderne,  et  qui  me  permet  de  livre  en  harmonie 
avec  le  passe.  Ces  principes  sont  : la  Verite,  la  Sagesse,  le  Courage,  le 
Respect,  1’Honnetete,  l’Humilite  et  l’amour. 

Tous  les  autres  sentiments,  emotions,  pensees  et  actions  sont  une  combinaison 
de  deux  ou  de  plusieurs  de  ces  principes.  Lorsqu’une  personne  est  integre,  pense 
a ses  actions  et  en  connait  1’origine  et  les  consequences,  elle  peut  alors  aider  une 
autre  personne  a confronter  les  problemes  de  la  vie,  car  nous  sommes  tous  ici 
pour  s’entraider.  II  faut  savoir  qui  nous  sommes  en  tant  que  personne  et  savoir 
ce  dont  nous  sommes  capable  de  faire  pour  nous-memes  et  d’offrir  aux  autres. 

En  apprenant  les  Sept  Enseignements  et  en  les  appliquant  dans  notre  vie,  nous 
commen^ons  peu  a peu  a comprendre  qui  nous  sommes  en  tant  que  personne 
aanishinaabeg. 

Les  Sept  Enseignements  m’ont  aide  dans  la  vie,  et  je  les  ai  appris  par  association. 
J’ai  grandi  dans  un  milieu  violent,  avec  la  peur  des  abus  et  j’ai  appris  ces 
enseignements  des  meilleures  personnes  que  je  pouvais  rencontrer  a ce  moment- 
la  de  ma  vie,  alors  que  je  souffrais  et  vivait  dans  la  douleur,  le  silence  des  choses 
non  dites  et  l’absence  de  communication.  Je  dois  remercier  toutes  les  personnes 
fortes  qui  m’ont  montre  de  la  compassion  et  de  la  comprehension  a travers  toiut 
cela  et  QUI  M’ONT  ENSEIGNE  CES  SEPT  ENSEIGNEMENTS. 

J’espere  que  ceux  et  celles  qui  se  trouvent  dans  de  telles  situations  lorsqu’ils  sont 
jeunes  et  se  trouvent  seul  a les  confronter,  de  rencontrer  de  telles  personnes,  ET 
ILS  SAVENT  O0  LES  TROUVER.  Je  sais  que  ces  personnes  les  aidera  a trou- 
ver  reponses  a leurs  questions  et  et  leur  apprendra  ce  que  moi  j’ai  appris  et  que 
je  suis  pret  a offrir  aussi,  sans  attendre  quoi  que  ce  soit  en  retour.  Aujourd’hui, 
grace  a ceux  qui  m’ont  aide,  je  n’ai  plus  de  regrets. 

- Waabske  aanjiniins 
(little  white  eagle) 

Les  Sept  Enseignements  sacres 
Seven  Grands-peres  Nezhwahswe  Mishomisuk 

Pratiquer  et  demontrer  tous  les  jours  les  Sept  Enseignements  des  Grands-peres, 
Anishnaabek  Ogitchiidaag  c’est  essayer  de  faire  plaisir  au  Createur.  Les  Sept 
Enseignements  des  Grandsd-peres,  sont  aussi  anciens  que  le  temps  lui-meme.  Ib  sont: 

Courage  - aakdehewin 
Honnetete  - gweyakwaadziwin 
Humilite  - dbaadendizwin 
Amour  - zaagidwin 
Respect  - minaadendmowin 
Verite  - debwewin 
Sagesse  - nbwaakaawin 

Ceux  qui  connaissent  ces  enseignements  comprennent  que  le  comportement  et  la  vie 
quotidienne  des  Anishnaabe  Ogitchiidaa  sont  enracines  dans  les  Sept  Grands-peres. 
Vivre  une  vie  bonne  et  same,  servir  les  autres  ne  se  fait  pas  de  maniere  malhonnete, 
irrespectueuse,  sans  amour,  de  maniere  desordonnee  avec  faiblesse 

- George  Martin 
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soumiissioiis 


Je  vous  felicite,  vous  et  Wayne  pour  le  dernier 
numero  de  Le  premier  pas!  II  contient  des  informa- 
tions tres  importantes  et  interessantes.  Je  suis  coordi- 
nates d’un  projet  sur  les  pensionnats  et  je  suis  parti- 
culierement  interesse  a l’article  sur  Manawan.  Quelles 
sont  les  sources  de  references  pour  cet  article?  Est-ce 
qu’il  a ete  extrait  d’un  plus  grand  document? 

Ou  est  la  Communaute  de  Manawan?  Comment 
puis-je  la  contacter,  communiquer  avec  les  personnes 
impliquees  dans  ce  pro  jet? 


Vous  pouvez  soumettre  vos  articles  ou  autres  contributions  par  la  poste  ou  sous  forme 
de  disquette  (Wordperfect  ou  MS  Word): 


Telecopieur:  613-237-4442 
Adresse:  Au  Redacteur,  Premier  pas 
75  rue  Albert,  Piece  801 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  5E7 
Courriel:  grobelin@ahf.ca  ou  wspear@ahf.ca 


Merci  de  votre  aide.  Continuez  votre  bon  travail 
Ross  Hoffman 

DzeL  L K’ant  Residential  School  Project 
Smithers  BC 

Bonjour  Ross, 

Comment  allez-vous? 


La  communaute  des  Attikameks  de  Manawan  est  situee 
sur  son  territoire,  dans  la  reserve  de  Manouane,  situee 
sur  la  rive  sud  du  lac  Metabeskega,  a 72  km  au  nord  de 
Sai n t-Michel-des-Sai n ts,  et  a 120  km  a I’ouest  de  La 
Tuque,  dans  la  region  de  la  Haute-Mauricie.  Environ 
1,790  personnes  appartiennent  a la  reserve  de 
Manawan,  et  1,510  resident  sur  le  territoire  de  la 
reserve.  Void  la  personne  que  vous  pouvez  contacter: 

Vous  trouverez  d’autres  lettres  en  page  7 
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Pour  recevoir  Le  premier  pas,  ecrivez-nous  a 
Tadresse  suivante  : Piece  801,  75  rue  Albert, 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  5E7  ou  telephonez-nous  au 
1-888-725-8886)  le  numero  local  est  le  237  4441. 
Notre  numero  de  telecopieur  est  le  613  237  4442. 
Nos  adresses  electroniques  sont : grobelin@ahf.ca  ou 
wspea@ahf.ca.  N’oubliez  pas  que  notre  journal  est 
disponible  en  Frangais,  Anglais  et  Lnuktitut  et  quit 
est  gratuit. 


Veuillez  nous  transmettre  vos  photos  par  la  poste  ou  par  voie  electronique  en  format  TIFF 
(grayscale).  Veuillez  noter  que  la  FAG  n’ assume  aucune  responsabilite  pour  la  perte  ou  les  dom- 
mages  du  materiel  envoye  par  la  poste. 

Veuillez  inclure,  avec  vos  contributions,  une  courte  biographie  (votre  nom,  ce  que  vous  faites) 
ainsi  que  votre  adresse  complete  (ou  Tadresse  de  votre  organisation),  vos  numeros  de  telephone, 
de  telecopieur  et  votre  adresse  electronique. 

Le  FAG  ne  paie  pas  les  articles  quelle  publie  dans  Premier  pas  mais  envoie  aux  auteurs  une  copie 
de  Premier  pas  ou,  sur  demande  des  copies  supplementaires  pour  distribution. 

Les  points  de  vue  et  les  opinions  exprimes  dans  les  articles  soumis  par  les  auteurs  ne  refletent  pas 
necessairement  las  points  de  vue  et  opinions  de  la  FAG. 

Nous  n’imposons  pas  de  limite  quand  a la  longueur  des  manuscripts,  mais  les  textes  courts  sont 
preferables.  Tous  les  articles  qui  sont  soumis  a la  FAG  a des  fins  de  publication  doivent  etre 
approuves  par  l’equipe  editoriale.  La  FAG  se  reserve  le  droit  de  reviser  et  corriger  les  manuscripts 
(longueur  du  texte  et  style). 

La  FAG  conservera  les  articles  qui  lui  sont  soumis,  pour  les  publier  dans  un  autre  numero  de 
Premier  pas.  La  FAG  se  reserve  le  droit  d’accepter  ou  de  refuser  les  articles  qui  lui  sont  soumis.  La 
FAG  se  reserve  le  droit  de  retirer  les  passages  dont  le  language  n’est  pas  acceptable  et  de  corriger 
les  erreurs  de  grammaire,  d’orthographe  et  de  ponctuation. 

UN  GRAND  MERCI  A NOS  CONTRIBUTEURS  f 

S.O.S  POETES! 

Merci  aussi  aux  poetes  que  nous  avons  publie  ici.  Savez-vous  comme  il  est  difficile  de  vous  trou- 
ver  ? S’lLVOUS  PLAIT,  vous,  TOUS  les  poetes,  que  vous  soyez  jeunes  ou  vieux,  connus  ou  non, 
envoyez-nous  vos  pensees,  vos  reflexions  sous  forme  de  prieres,  de  chants,  ou  de  poemes.  Il  est 
tres  difficile  de  trouver  des  poemes  en  fran^ais.  Mais  nous  aimerions  aussi  recevoir  des  poemes 
dans  votre  propre  langue. 
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Lett  it  r,es 


M.  Donat  Flamand 
Coordinateur  General 
Tel:  819-971-8813 
Fax:  819-971-8848 

Notre  site  Web  contient  aussi  des  renseignements  sup- 
plemental sur  le projet  (www.ahf.ca).  Je  suis  certaine 
que  la  communaute  sera  tres  heureuse  de  votre  interet. 

Un  grand  merci  pour  votre  interet  envers  notre  journal 
et  pour  votre  encouragement,  Ross,  et  bonne  chance! 

Dans  I’esprit  de  guerison, 

Giselle. 


Bonjour  a tous 

S.V.P  ecoutez  cette  chanson  de  CreeAtive  Harmony 
(Far  From  Home) 

http : // www.  mp3  .com/ creeativeharmony 

Lien  direct  a cette  chanson: 

http://artists.mp3s.com/artist_song/202/202092.ht 

ml 

La  chanson  parle  d’un  homme  autochtone  et  de  ce 
qu’il  a vecu  dans  un  pensionnat.  CD:  Tribute  To 
The  Elders  II,  Compagnie:  CreeAtive  Harmony. 
Credits:  CreeAtive  Harmony  Julie  Robertson  & 
Dawn  Ferguson 

Voici  l’histoire  de  cette  chanson: 


Ayant  entendu  parler  des  experiences  vecues  par  les 
survivants  des  pensionnats,  cette  chanson  a ete  com- 
posees  chez  moi  dans  une  communaute  metis.  Cela 
nous  a pris  environ  une  semaine  pour  l’ecrire  et  env- 
iron six  heures  pour  1’enregister. 

Les  chanteurs  ont  presente  cette  chanson  au  cours 
de  la  Conference  sur  les  pensionnats  qui  a eu  lieu  a 
Edmonton,  Alberta  en  Fevrier.  Comme  vous  pouvez 
l’imaginer,  la  chanson  a tres  bien  ete  re£ue,  les 
quelques  1500  personnes  qui  participaient  a la 
Conference  se  sont  levees  pour  applaudir.  Cette 
chanson  a touche  beaucoup  de  gens  et  ce  serait  bien 
si  vous  la  mentionniez  dans  votre  journal. 

Merci, 

MARK  R. 


Tansi! 

Je  suis  Metis,  nee  au  Saskatchewan.  J’ai  ecrit  ce  ce 
poeme  specifiquement  pour  la  FADG,  suite  a la 
mise  en  oeuvre  du  projet  du  Conseil  National  Metis, 
finance  par  la  FADG.  J’exprime  dans  ce  message  ce 
que  j’ai  ressenti  apres  avoir  participe  a un  atelier  sur 
le  developpement  ds  capacities,  avec  d’autres  per- 
sonnes metis  handicapees  qui  vivent  avec  les  reper- 
cussions des  abus  perpetres  dans  les  pensionnats  et 
les  institutions  de  rehabilitation.  Le  titre  est  dans  la 
langue  Michif,  la  langue  des  Metis  et  il  signifie 
Femme  au  grand  Coeur  (qui  est  le  mien,  en  fait).  Si 
vous  etes  interesses,  ce  poeme  a aussi  une  melodie 
composees  pour  Esquao  Coeur. 

J’espere  que  vous  l’aimerez. 

LAURA  LANGSTAFF. 


Note:  Nous  avons  publie  le  poeme  de  Laura  dans  ce 
numero.  Merci  Laura.. 


Mon  dieu  que  votre  projet  est  noble  et  courageux. 
Felicitation  pour  vos  demarches  qui  deviennent  assure- 
ment  un  modele  pour  contrer  TOUTES  violences, 
quelles  soient  affective,  organisationnelle  ou  sociale. 

Felicitation,  bon  courage, 

SERGE  HARVEY, 

Travailleur  social,  Quebec 
stopviolence@pfa-qc.  com 


Boozhoo  Tansii  Aanii! 

Nous  avons  re9u  deux  copies  de  votre  journal  au 
cours  des  deux  dernieres  annees.  II  est  tres  informatif 
et  il  a ete  une  grande  source  d’inspiration  et  d’idees 
sur  la  question  de  la  guerison  et  celle  du  mieux-etre 
communautaire. 

Nous  fournissons  des  services  a 14  communautes 
des  Premieres  Nations  et  j’aimerais  recevoir  18 
copies  de  chaque  numero  pour  pouvoir  les  dis- 
tribuer  et  partager  vos  idees  avec  ces  communautes. 

Merci—  Meegwetch 
THERESA. 


Voir  page  9 


FORMULAIRE-CHANGEMENT  D’ADRESSE 

Nous  voulons  vous  assurer  que  vous  contunuerez  a recevoir  le  premier  pass\  vous  demenagez.  Veuillez  decouper  ce  formulaire  et  envoyez-le  a: 

Le  premier  pas 

La  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison 
75,  rue  Albert,  piece  801 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  5E7 

Nom: 

Ancienne  adresse  : 

Nouvelle  adresse  : 

Avez-vous  des  commentaire  ou  des  suggestion  pour  le  premier  pas ? S.V.P.  transmittez  ce  commentaire  ou  suggestion  a la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison. 
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portrait  d'un  projet 


LES  MODES  DE  VIE  T R A D I T I O N N E L S 


— Camp  d’ete  intergenerationnel  Mi’kmaq 
(sciences  naturelles,  culture  et  ressourcement) 


L e s a v o i r indigene  e st  holistique  e t in  c lu  s t o u s le  s aspects  d e la  vie,  m a i s d e nombreux  autochtones  realisent  l e 
b e s o i n d e p o s s e d e r le  s connaissances  occidentales.  L e s p e up  le  s autochtones  considirent  qu  e I’iducation  doit 
e t a b li  r u n equilibre  e ntr  e la  culture  e t la  diversity  e t l e developpement. 

- Michael  M i c h i e 


Description  du  projet 

Le  projet  des  modes  de  vie  traditionnels  (Traditional  Ways  Project)  est  un  camp  d’ete  intergenerationnel  Mi’kmaq  axe  sur  les  sciences  naturelles,  la  culture 
et  le  ressourcement.  Par  ce  projet,  on  cherche  a contrer  le  sentiment  eliminer  les  impact  de  l’invalidation  culturelle  qui  pese  lourd  sur  l’esprit  des  jeunes 
Mi’kmaq.  Le  projet  vise  a 1)  redonner  du  pouvoir  aux  survivants  des  pensionnats  afin  de  restaurer  l’equilibre  de  la  societe,  2)  accroitre  la  prise  de  conscience 
chez  les  jeunes  de  la  place  qu’occupent  les  traditions  Mi’kmaq  dans  le  domaine  des  sciences  naturelles  et  3)  jouer  un  role  de  catalyseur  dans  le  rapproche- 
ment entre  les  jeunes  et  les  Aines  Mi’kmaq. 


Contribution  de  la  FADG:  $23,116.00 


Primary  contact 
Mr.  Jean  Jerome  Paul 
Director  of  Programs 
Tel:  902-367-0336 
Fax:  902-567-0337 
Email: 


Organisation  Address 
115  Membertou  Street 
Sydney,  NS 
BIS  2M9 


Mi'kmaw  Kina'matnewey  ^se  referere  au  processus  d’apprentissage  dans 
toutes  ses  dimensions  qui  est  valorise  par  les  Mi'kmaw  . 


" Leur  survie  meme  dependait  de  leur  sensibilite  et  adaptation  envers  I’enviri- 

onnement  naturel Ces  communautes  sont  les  depositaires  repositories  dune 

vaste  accumulation  de  connaissances  et  Leur  disparition  est  une  perte  pour 
V ensemble  de  la  societe,  qui  pourrait  apprendre  d’innombrables  choses  si  elle 
tenait  compte  de  ces  competences  traditionnelles  en  matiere  de  gestion  de  systemes 
ecologiques  complexes.  C’est  une  terrible  ironie  de  constater  quau  fur  et  a 
mesure.que  le  developpement  ordinaire  atteint  le  coeur  des  forets  pluviales,  des 
deserts  et  des  autres  systs;emes  ecologiques  primaires,  ce  developpement  detruit 
aussi  les  seules  cultures  qui  etaient  capables  de  vivre  dans  ces  encironnements.  " 

- World  Commission  on  Environment  and  Development,  1987 

LE  CAMP  CULTUREL  DE  SCIENCE  MI’KMAW  APPORTE  UNE 
PERSPECTIVE  CULTURELLE  A LA  SCIENCE 

Les  cinquante  six  (56)jeunes  autochtones  qui  ont  assiste  au  Camp  culturel  de  science 
Mi’kmaw  de  l’an  2000  etaient  tres  occupes.  En  effet,  le  camp  de  cette  annee,  ouvert  aux 
etudiants  de  la  7e  a la  lOe  annee  a attire  des  etudiants  de  Membertou,  Chapel  Island, 
Eskasoni,  Wagmatcook,  Waycobah,  Pictou  Landing,  Shubenacadie  et  Abegweit  (PEI) 
Premieres  Nations. 

Les  etudiants  logeaient  au  College  Coast  Guard,  pres  de  Sydney.  Us  se  levaient  a 7 a.m 
tous  les  matins  et  les  activites  comprenaient  des  visites  de  terrain  ainsi  que  des  entre- 
tiens  avec  des  Aines,  des  personnes  scientifiques  et  d’ autres  faisant  de  l’artisanat.  Egale- 


ment,  les  etudiants  pouvaient  se  relaxer,  nager,  jouer  au  basquet-ball,  regarder  des  films, 
chanter  du  karaoke  et  danser. 

Le  Camp  culturel  de  science  Mi’kmaw  essaye  d’encourager  les  etudiants  a etudier  la  sci- 
ence et  a corriger  la  sous-representation  historique  des  Mi’kmaq  dans  les  programmes 
menant  a un  diplome  scientifique  ainsi  que  dans  les  carrieres  scientifiques.  Les  activites 


scientifiques  et  les  activites  culturelles  sont  combinees  pour  montrer  aux  etudiants  que 
la  science  naturelle  fait  partie  de  leur  heritage  Mi’kmaw,  que  la  science  est  passionnante 
et  interessante. 

Un  des  aspects  primordiaux  du  camp  est  de  reunir  les  etudiants  et  les  Aines,  d’encour- 
ager la  communaut^  et  d’echanger  dans  une  atmosphere  positive.  En  une  semaine,  les 
etudiants  sont  exposes  a des  activites,  des  lieux,  des  gens  et  des  options  qu’ils  n’auraient 
pas  consideres  auparavant. 

Les  etudiants  ont  fait  toute  la  piste  Mi’kmaw  jusqu’a  la  Forteresse  de  Louisbourg  oil  un 
guide  leur  a explique  le  role  historique  de  Mi’kmaq  et  un  autre  leur  a montre  les  plantes 
de  medecine  et  leur  a commente  les  innovations  de  Mi’kmaq  dans  le  domaine  de  la 
medecine.  Certains  etudiants  etaient  effrayes  d’etre  sur  l’ocean  et  de  voir  des  baleines 
a cote  de  leur  bateau. 

L’ exploration  des  grottes  de  Kluskap  a ete  une  grande  victoire  pour  tous  ceux  qui  sont 
arrives  au  bout,  apres  une  longue  marche  ardue  en  montagneuse. 

Dans  le  laboratoire  de  l’universite  de  Cape  Breton,  les  etudiants  ont  fait  une  dissection 
et  ceci  leur  a permis  d’observer  de  pres  des  organes,  de  voir  des  cerveaux,  des  reins  et 
des  intestins.  Us  ont  aussi  appris  a utiliser  le  microscope,  a examiner  des  tissus  et  a 
observer  des  micro  organismes  qui  rampaient,  mangeaient  et  se  battaient.  Us  ont 
meme  appris  a identifier  des  insectes. 
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LES  MODES  DE  VIE  T R A D I T I O N N E L S 

Camp  d’ete  intergenerationnel  Mi’kmaq 
(sciences  naturelles,  culture  et  res  s o u r c e m e n t) 


Dans  le  Park  Two  Rivers  Wildlife,  a Mira,  les  etudiants  ont  vu  des  ours,  des  rennes, 
des  aigles,  des  pores  epics  et  des  loutres  et  ont  appris  a connaitre  chaque  animal. 

Leroy  Denny,  Frederica  Francis  et  Patrick  Jeddore  ont  preside  un  cercle  de  discus- 
sion pour  les  etudiants  du  Camp,  ils  ont  explique  la  signification  du  cercle  de  dis- 
cussion ont  discute  de  l’identite  et  des  raisons  pour  leur  presence  au  Camp  ainsi  que 
de  leurs  espoirs  et  de  leurs  projets  d’avenir.  « Ceci  a bien  fonctionne  avec  les  enfants 
et  leur  a montre  ce  quest  le  cercle  de  guerison.  Plusieurs  ne  savaient  meme  pas  ce 
que  e’etait  » a explique  Frederica,  «cercle  de  discussion  revient  d’une  maniere 
encore  plus  puissante  et  fonctionne  tres  bien  pour  notre  peuple.  » 

Le  camp  a permis  a plusieurs  des  plus  jeunes 
enfants  de  redecouvrir  la  connaissance  tradition- 
nelle.  Les  artistes  et  les  aines  ont  enseigne  l’arti- 
sanat  traditionnel.  Eugene  Denny  a explique  la 
ceremonie  de  cabane  de  suerie,  il  a montre  aux  etu- 
diants une  herbe,  et  leur  a explique  sa  signification 
dans  la  communaute  et  dans  Fame.  Le  Dr 
Margaret  Johnson  a raconte  plusieurs  histoires, 
certaines  droles  d’autres  effrayantes,  mais  plusieurs 
avaient  une  morale.  On  a encourage  les  etudiants  a 
parler  la  langue  Mi’  kmaw  quand  ils  la  connais- 
saient,  et  les  autres  etudiants  qui  ne  la  parlaient  pas 
couramment  a l’apprendre. 

Les  etudiants  ont  pu  s’amuser  et  trouver  des 
amis  parmi  les  autres  qui  partageaient  un 
interet  dans  la  science  et  la  culture.  « Je  veux  habiter  ici  » a dit  un  etudi- 
ant  apparemment  pas  encore  fatigue,  ensuite  il  a dit  « puis  je  revenir  la 
semaine  prochaine  ? » On  espere  que  le  Camp  de  science  aidera  a ren- 
forcer  la  fierte  dans  la  culture  et  aidera  aussi  a batir  une  conFiance  en  soi 
a tous  ceux  qui  pensent  a faire  une  carriere  dans  les  sciences. 

http : // www.  kinu . ns.  ca/ newsletter/ newsaugus  t200 0 . html#  1 


^ Suite  de  la  page  7 


Leitit  res 


Bonjour  Theresa, 

Nous  sommes  vraiment  encourages  de  savoir  que  le  journal  aide  les  gens  et  nous 
vous  remercions  d’avoir pris  le  temps  de  nous  ecrire.  Vous  avez  oublie  de  nous  don- 
ner  votre  adresse.  Nous  serions  tres  heureux  de  vous  envoyer  les  copies  que  vous  avez 
demande. 

Comme  vous  le  savez,  les  numeros  de  notre  journal  sont  aussi  postes  sur  notre  site 
Web,  et  peuvent  etre  telecharges 

Merci  encore  (noubliez  pas  de  nous  envoyer  votre  adresse!) 

Giselle 


Chere  Giselle 

Je  suis  un  artiste/ecrivain/raconteur  Anishinabe  de  53  ans.  Je  suis  aussi  un  sur- 
vivant  du  pensionnat  McIntosh  pour  Indiens.  Je  vais  celebrer  10  ans  de 
sobriete  le  12  aout  de  cette  annee.  J’ai  lu  les  poemes  que  vous  avez  publie  dans 
le  numero  de  primtemps  2001  du  journal,  et  votre  SOS  de  la  page  3.  Je  suis 
pret  a vous  offrir  le  contenu  de  mon  site  Web. 
http://www.catfish.freespace.net 

Je  serais  heureux  de  collaborer  avec  vous. 

Respectueusement, 

Rene. 

Cher  Rene 

Merci  beaucoup  de  votre  offre.  Nous  serions  tres  heureux  de publier  vos poemes.  J’ai 
visite  votre  site  Web  et  I’ai  trouve  tres  interessant  et  inspirant.  Il  contient  de  nom- 
breux  poemes  et  histoires  que  nous  pourrions  utiliser!  Bien  que  nous  ne  puissions 
pas  publiciser  vos  tableaux  qui  accompagnent  les  poemes  et  histoires,  nous  pour- 
rions, avec  votre  permission,  les  utiliser  comme  illustrations  et  referer  les  personnes 
a votre  site  web.  Dites-moi  quel  serait  le  poeme  ou  I’histoire  que  nous  pourrions 
publier. 

Notre  pro  chain  journal,  dedie  aux  jeunes,  a pour  theme  “Forts  comme  deux  per- 
sonnes” . Nous  y exploreront  les  questions  qui  preoccupent  les  jeunes  autochtones, 
en  particulier  le  dilemne  qu’il  doivent  confronter  par  le  fait  qu’ils  sont  positionees 
entre  deux  cultures. 

Avez-vous  un  poeme  sur  ce  theme,  ou  nous  pourrions  utiliser  un  poeme  qui  explore 
la  question  de  choix  en  tant  qu  artiste  et  personne  autochtone. 

Je  pense  aussi  que  votre  histoire  de  vie  est  speciale,  tres  interesssante  et  nous  pour- 
rions, si  vous  nous  accordez  la  permission,  en  faire  un  article,  dans  un  autre 
numero  du  journal. 

Merci  encore,  Rene.  Au  plaisir  de  vous  lire. 

Giselle. 
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Message  du  President 


l,e  1 1 res 


Note:  Rene  apparaitra  dans  un  article  de  notre  numero  de  septembre  2001. 


Bonjour! 

Je  viens  de  voir  une  copie  de  votre  journal  et  j’aimerais  le  recevoir  person- 
nellement.  Merci  beaucoup! 

Jeanette. 

Bonjour  Jeanette, 

Nous  vous  enverrons  une  copie  du  journal  avec  grand  plaisir.  J’ai  passe  votre 
adresse  a notre  coordinateur  de  la  liste  d’envoi. 

Y a-t-il  un  article  qui  vous  a particulierement  interessee  dans  notre  journal?  Y 
a-t-il  un  sujet  que  vous  aimeriez  voir  explore  dans  un  prochain  numero? 

Si  cela  est  le  cas,  n’hesitez  pas  a nous  contacter. 

Giselle. 


Je  m’appelle  Elaine  Kacsmar  et  je  suis  la  coordinatrice  du  projet  provincial 
d’alphabetisation,  administre  par  le  Conseil  Tribal  de  Yorkton.  J’aimerais  vous 
demander  s’il  serait  possible  de  faire  un  article  qui  exliquerait  ce  projet  formi- 
dable et  le  publier  dans  votre  journal?  Vous  seriez  gentils  de  me  repondre. 

Elaine. 

Chere  Elaine, 

Nous  allons  considerer  votre  requete.  Malheureusement,  le  numero  de  juin  du 
journal  n’a  plus  aucun  espace  disponible!  Mais  comme  vous  le  savez,  nous 
publions  le  journal  tous  les  trois  mois  et  nous  sommes  toujours  tres  contents 
de  recevoir  des  idees  ou  des  articles.  Nous  allons  done  prendre  votre  idee  en 
consideration.  Nous  vous  remercions  beaucoup  de  votre  interet.  Nous  avons 
beaucoup  apprecie  le  fait  que  vous  ayez  pris  la  peine  de  nous  communiquer 
votre  suggestion. 

Dans  l’esprit  de  guerison, 

Giselle. 


Je  viens  tout  juste  de  lire  votre  numero  de  printemps  2001  de  Le  premier  pas 
et  voulais  vous  dire  a quel  point  je  l’ai  aime.  Vous  serait-il  possible  de  m’en- 
voyer  les  numero  precedents?  Je  vous  joins  mon  adresse  a Prince  George,  C.B. 
Merci  a l’avance  de  votre  collaboration. 

Peggie. 


Voir  page  25 


Bonjour 


C’est  avec  grand  plaisir  que  nous  vous  presentons  ce  numero  special  de  Le  premier 
pas , que  vous  soyez  jeunes,  ou  moins  jeunes.  La  jeunesse  est  le  temps  des  nouvelles 
idees,  une  periode  de  vie  oil  le  monde  nous  offre  a la  fois  d’immenses  horizons 
d’opportunites  et  d’innombrables  obstacles  a franchir.  C’est  aussi  le  temps,  , ou 
l’inspiration  que  nous  fournissent  ces  opportunites  nous  donnent  la  force  neces- 
saire  pour  franchir  les  obstacles.  Pour  certains  jeunes  de  nos  communautes,  cepen- 
dant,  les  opportunites  sont  rares  et  les  obstacles  trop  nombreux.  Nous  ne  les 
oublions  pas,  et  esperons  que  les  idees  de  leurs  pairs  contenus  dans  ce  numero  les 
motiveront  et  les  reconforteront. 


Comme  jamais  encore  dans  l’histoire  de  nos  peuples,  la  question  de  survie  a pris 
tant  de  dimensions  nouvelles.  Ce  sont  ces  dimensions  nouvelles,  complexes  et  cru- 
ciales  qui  constituent  le  monde  de  nos  jeunes.  Pour  eux,  done,  la  guerison  doit 
integrer  toutes  ces  dimensions. 

Dans  les  numeros  precedents  nous  avons  surtout  examine  le  cote  «therapeutique» 
de  la  guerison.  II  est  vrai  que  les  traumatismes  des  pensionnats  representent  des 
blessures  profondes,  qui  ont  fait,  et  qui  font  encore  des  ravages  enormes  qui  ont 
affecte  le  psyche  autochtone  au  niveau  individuel  et  collectif.  II  nous  faudra  de 
longues,  longues  annees  a guerir,  a trouver,  pour  chacun,  le  cheminement  qui  lui 
convient  le  mieux. 

Les  jeunes  connaissent  tres  bien  la  situation  de  leur  famille,  de  leur  communaute. 
Ils  ont  souffrent  eux  aussi,  et  veulent  participer  au  processus  de  guerison,  car  ils 
seront  les  parents,  les  Aines,  les  leaders  de  demain,  un  demain,  qui  pour  certain  est 
tres  proche. 

Nous  avons  done  laisse  au  jeune  le  soin  de  nous  offrir  quelques  pistes,  quelques 
idees  un  peu  differentes  mais  qui  ont  pour  but  de  guerir.  II  n’a  pas  ete  possible  de 
retenir  toutes  les  idees,  nous  les  publierons  dans  d’autres  numeros  — celles  qui  sont 
presentees  ici  refletent  leurs  preoccupations,  mais  aussi  leur  optimisme. 

Et  c’est  cet  optimisme  qui  nous  apporte  une  nouvelle  energie,  a nous  adultes,  qui 
avons  tant  combattu,  qui  sommes  souvent  fatigues  face  a l’avenir.  Merci  a tous  les 
jeunes  de  ce  message,  grace  a lui,  nous  savons  que  le  cheminement  vers  la  guerison 
et  le  bien-etre  de  nos  communautes  et  nations  n’a  pas  ete  entrepris  en  vain. 

Masi 
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Histoires  du  terrain  : 


Experience  et  conseil  de  l’equipe 
des  modules  d’enseignement-Retour 
aux  traditions 

Extraits  d’un  document  ecrit  par 
Glen  Aikenhead 
Coordinateur  de  projet 
College  de  l’Education 
Universite  de  Saskatchewan 

« Les  approches  culturelles  partent  de  la  croyance  que 
si  les  jeunes  sont  bien  enracines  dans  leur  identite 
autochtone  et  leur  connaissance  culturelle,  ils  pourront 
se  developper  intellectuellement,  physiquement,  emo- 
tionnellement  et  spirituellement  grace  a leurs  ressources 
personnelles  solides  ».  Notre  module  pedagogique  - 
Retour  aux  traditions  appuie,  de  maniere  modeste, 
l’initiative  qui  consiste  a renforcer  l’identite  culturelle 
d’un  etudiant  et  son  estime  de  soi  tout  en  lui  facilitant 
faeces  a la  science  et  a la  technologie  occidentales». 

-Commission  royale  sur  les  peuples 
autochtones  (1996) 


Sciences  de  la  gulrison 


Pour  renforcer  I’estime  de  soi  des  jeunes,  des  parents,  des  ainls 
et  de  la  communauW 


Les  modules  pedagogiques  - Retour  aux  traditions  appuient  l’initiative  qui  con- 
siste a renforcer  f identite  culturelle  d’un  etudiant  et  son  estime  de  soi  tout  en  lui 
facilitant  l’acces  a la  science  et  a la  technologie  occidentales.  Nous  observons  des 
resultats  positifs  sur  les  visages  de  nos  etudiants  car  ils  ont  decouvert  une  relation  entre 
la  le^on  et  leur  vie  de  tous  les  jours.  On  a remarque  ces  attitudes  dans  la  qualite  des 
projets  de  science  qu’ils  ont  remis. 

Non  seulement  les  etudiants  sont  avantages  en  reliant  la  connaissance  locale  avec  la  sci- 
ence scolaire,  mais  la  communaute  autochtone  tout  entiere  s’en  trouve  enrichie.  En 
Alberta,  Tracey  Friedel  (1999)  a montre  a quel  point  la  vitalite  et  findependance  d’une 
communaute  s’ameliorent  quand  les  voix  des  parents  et  de  la  communaute  sont 
ecoutees  et  quand  le  programme  scolaire  reflete  leurs  valeurs. 

Si  vous  voulez  enseigner  un  modules  d’enseignement  — Retour  aux  traditions  vous 
devez  absolument  ecouter  les  personnes  qui  detiennent  la  connaissance,  et  vous 
devez  faire  une  part  substantielle  a leurs  histoires  dans  le  contenu  scien- 
tifique scolaire.  Par  exemple,  les  families  constituent  une  source  tres 
riche  de  connaissance  au  sujet  du  pouvoir  de  guerison  des  plantes  i 
locales.  Dans  un  travail  au  sein  du  module  Les  DONS  CACHES 
DE  LA  NATURE,  cette  connaissance  locale  est  partagee  a la  mai- 
son  avec  les  etudiants  qui  ensuite  f emmenent  a leur  classe  de  sci- 
ence (avec  la  permission  de  la  personne  qui  detient  cette  con- 
naissance). A la  fin  du  module,  les  etudiants  sont  evalues  sur 
leur  comprehension  de  cette  connaissance  locale  ainsi  que  sur 
leur  habilite  d’utiliser  la  science  occidentale  dans  le  contexte  de 
leur  propre  communaute.  Avec  ceci  et  d’autres  modules,  les  par- 
ents pouvaient  etre  reellement  satisfaits  que  leurs  enfants  par- 
ticipent  a un  tel  programme  scolaire.  Plusieurs  ont  meme  mentionne 
qu’ils  n’auraient  jamais  cru  qu’il  existait  autant  de  connaissance  sur  les 
plantes,  les  chaussures  de  neige,  le  Paradis  etc.  dans  leur  communaute. 

Egalement,  les  parents  etaient  impressionnes  d’entendre  que  leurs  enfants  avaient 
offert  benevolement  de  rester  apres  les  heures  d’ecole  pour  faire  de  la  gelee  d’ eglantine 
ou  pour  cuisiner  des  plats  de  riz  sauvage  ou  encore  pour  travailler  sur  un  projet,  ils 
etaient  plus  specialement  impressionnes  si  leur  enfant  etait  un  gar$on.  En  effet,  les  par- 
ents ont  apprecie  la  nouvelle  relation  qui  emanait  entre  eux  et  leurs  enfants  grace  a leur 
participation  mutuelle  dans  le  module. 

Nous  avons  remarque  des  parents  qui  venaient  a l’^cole  pour  demander  le  programme 
de  la  journee  alors  qu’avant  ils  evitaient  plutot  toute  conversation  quand  ils  venaient 
chercher  leurs  enfants  a l’ecole.  Ce  lien  solidifie  entre  les  parents  et  l’ecole  a eu  pour  effet 
non  seulement  d’appuyer  les  accomplissements  des  etudiants  mais  d’ouvrir  une  avenue 
pour  les  membres  de  la  communaute  pour  qu  ils  se  sentent  moins  etrangers  et  plus 
responsables.  Ce  sentiment  se  retrouve  dans  le  livre  de  Marie  Battiste’s  (2000) 
Reclaiming  Indigenous  Voice  and  Vision,  dans  lequel  les  auteurs  autochtones  decrivent 
comment  les  peuples  autochtones  peuvent  reconstruire  leurs  communautes  en  societes 
« postcoloniales  » productives. 


Comme  decrit  dans  notre  Guide  d’enseignement  des  modules  — Retour  aux  traditions 
(Aikenhead,  2000),  chaque  module  commence  en  etablissant  un  cadre  autochtone  sur 
le  theme  de  ce  module.  Ce  cadre  reflete  la  connaissance  locale.  Dans  une  le$on 
posterieure  du  module,  on  introduit  la  science  occidentale  et  la  technologie  issues  du 
curriculum  de  science  de  la  province  de  Saskatchewan  comme  une  connaissance  utile 
d’une  autre  culture  ( la  culture  de  la  science  occidentale).  Le  contenu  autochtone  d’in- 
troduction  est  presente  sous  la  forme  d’un  projet  concret  utile  a la  communaute, 
comme  par  exemple  faire  une  marche  en  chaussure  de  ski,  rechercher  des  plantes 
autochtones  qui  guerissent,  ecouter  un  aine,  faire  des  entrevues  dans  la  communaute 
ou  participer  a faire  la  recolte  du  riz  sauvage  local. 

Une  introduction  connait  beaucoup  de  succes  quand  les  etudiants  peuvent  voir  un  lien 
direct  avec  Mere  Nature.  Effectivement,  les  etudiants  retrouvent  un  sens  d’apparte- 
nance,  car  ce  lien  physique,  emotionnel,  mental  et  spirituel  avec  Mere  Nature  les  aide 
a respecter  la  connaissance  autochtone  de  la  communaute.  L’introduction  a 
un  module  d’enseignement  - Retour  aux  traditions  constitue  un  cadre 
autochtone  pour  le  module  au  complet.  En  effet,  dans  tout  le  mod- 
ule les  etudiants  se  refereront  a ce  cadre  familier  chaque  fois  qu’ils 
en  auront  besoin.  De  cette  fa$on,  les  voix  et  les  visions  des 
autochtones  deviennent  une  partie  authentique  du  module 
d’enseignement  — Retour  aux  traditions.  Ainsi,  non  seulement 
les  histoires  d’Aines  sont  honorees,  mais  elles  sont  indues  dans 
le  curriculum  parallelement  avec  les  histoires  des  specialistes 
scientifiques  (contenu  scientifique).  Linda  Goulet  (2000)  a 
conclu  qu’un  tel  respect  aide  une  communaute  fixee  sur  la 
colonisation  a reaffirmer  l’identite  culturelle  de  la  communaute 
comme  une  tribu  ou  une  nation,  ce  qui  constitue  un  processus 
positif  qu’elle  et  Marie  Battiste  (200)  appellent  la  « decolonisation  ». 

Un  professeur  de  modules  d’enseignement  — Retour  aux  traditions  a fait 
faire  aux  etudiants  une  recherche  sur  l’histoire  de  la  communaute,  pour  la 
retracer  et  s’en  souvenir.  Ceci  a servi  de  cadre  d’introduction  pour  l’etablissement  du 
module.  Ensuite,  quand  un  aine  a commente  sur  la  validite  du  travail  des  etudiants, 
1’aine  etait  vraiment  impressionne  par  les  images  saines  et  positives  transmises  dans  cette 
histoire.  Les  faits  historiques  retransmis  des  etudiants  refletaient  un  esprit  de  decoloni- 
sation, en  contraste  avec  les  images  negatives  qui  caracterisaient  les  gens.  Le  module  n’a 
pas  de  lui-meme  transforme  l’image  de  la  communaute  , mais  elle  a fourni  aux  etudi- 
ants une  maniere  de  retrouver  la  souverainete  culturelle  et  de  construire  une  commu- 
naute postcoloniale. 

DEFIS 

Les  innovations  qui  repondent  a des  points  importants,  comme  celui  de  la  decolonisa- 
tion ou  de  la  decision  de  ce  qui  doit  etre  etudie  a l’ecole  au  niveau  scientifique 
risque  d’entrainer  des  defis.  Nous  pensons  qu’il  faut  etre  francs  au  sujet  de  ces  defis  ^ 
au  fur  et  a mesure  que  nous  les  rencontrons,  alors  si  vous  en  rencontrez  un  vous  ne 
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serez  pas  seul  a essayer  de  trouver  une  solution.  On  discutera  de  ces  defis  dans  une  section 
ulterieure  intitulee  « conseils  aux  professeurs  de  science  ».  Evidemment,  nous  ne  pretendons 
pas  que  nous  connaissons  tous  les  defis.  Par  exemple,  nous  n avons  rencontre  de  racisme 
dans  notre  projet  de  modules  d’enseignement  — Retour  aux  traditions.  Done,  nous  savons 
que  notre  conseil  ne  couvrira  pas  necessairement  tous  les  defis  auxquels  vous  devrez  faire  face 
dans  votre  ecole  ou  dans  votre  communaute. 

Un  defi  important  pour  beaucoup  d’entre  nous  fut  d’etablir  un  lien  entre  les  gens  de  la 
communaute  qui  avait  la  connaissance  que  nous  recherchions,  Ce  type  de  defi  a deux  ele- 
ments: la  communaute  et  le  professeur  de  science,  mais  chaque  element  doit  etre  etudie 
independamment. 


Vous  devez  conrmftre  les  sentiments 
negatifs  et  persunsifs  de  In  commu- 
naute pour  les  ecoles  en  general.  Ces 
sentiments  sont  souvent  enracines  dans 
le  traitement  oppressif  qui  caracterisait 
certaines  ecoles  residentielles. 

Cette  tradition  ( ainsi  que  d’autres  coutumes  commentees  dans  le  paragraphe  suivant ) ren- 
dent  les  aines  mal  a l’aise  quand  ils  viennent  dans  les  classes  de  l’ecole  secondaire  pour 
partager  leur  connaissance  avec  des  adolescents  qui  ne  l’avait  pas  particulierement  demande. 
Cependant,  de  nombreuses  ecoles  ont  deja  resolu  ce  defi,  done  il  y a toujours  un  soutien 
proche  disponible. 


LES  DEFIS  DANS  LA  COMMUNAUTE 

Les  professeurs  ne  tiennent  pas  vraiment  compte  de  la  communaute  locale  quand 
il  s’agit  de  determiner  ce  qui  doit  etre  enseigne  a l’ecole.  Par  exemple,  les 
professeurs  ne  demandent  pas  generalement  aux  personnes  de  la  com- 
munaute « quel  doit  etre  le  contenu  de  la  science  scolaire?  » L’idee 
que  nous  voulons  mettre  en  valeur  ici  nest  pas  de  revoir  les 
raisons  de  cet  etat  des  choses,  mais  plutot  de  souligner  que  les 
modules  d’enseignement  — Retour  aux  traditions  veulent  faire 
un  changement  dans  le  status  quo  parce  qu’on  demande  aux 
parents,  aux  aines  et  a d’autres  membres  de  la  communaute 
de  participer,  conjointement  avec  l’ecole,  dans  des  moyens 
differents  de  ceux  des  pratiques  conventionnelles.  Evidem- 
ment, les  changements  peuvent  creer  des  defis  pour  cer- 
taines personnes,  mais  la  patience  et  le  respect  aident  tout 
le  monde  a depasser  l’incertitude  initiale. 


sait 

rience 


Vous  devez  connaitre  les  sentiments  negatifs  et  persuasifs  de 
la  communaute  pour  les  ecoles  en  general.  Ces  sentiments  sont 
souvent  enracines  dans  le  traitement  oppressif  qui  caracterisait 
certaines  ecoles  residentielles,  ils  viennent  soit  d’une  experience 
personnelle  soit  d’histoires  entendues.  Egalement,  ces  sentiments 
negatifs  proviennent  d’experiences  passees  dans  les  ecoles  locales  et  ces 
experiences  sont,  en  grande  partie,  definies  par  un  echec  dans  le  monde 
academique  Euro-canadien.  Evidemment,  l’echec  et  la  marginalisation  n’encouragent 
pas  les  gens  a continuer  des  contacts  avec  les  ecoles.  Ceci  decoule  de  la  nature  humaine. 
Egalement,  ceci  represente  un  obstacle  a la  participation  de  la  communaute  dans  les  pro- 
grammes scolaires.  Cependant,  quand  les  gens  voient  un  ou  deux  membres  de  la  commu- 
naute participer  dans  un  module  de  science,  souvent  on  assiste  a un  revirement  de  senti- 
ment. 


Une  grande  partie  du  caractere  holistique  de  la  connaissance  autochtone  depend  du  con- 
texte  dans  lequel  cette  connaissance  se  partage.  Par  exemple,  les  sons  physiques  que  les  mots 
font  contribuent  a ce  contexte.  (Peat,  1994).  Done,  la  connaissance  ancestrale 
devrait  se  partager  dans  une  langue  autochtone.  Mais  comme  la  plupart  des 
professeurs  de  science  ne  parlent  pas  de  langue  autochtone,  les  aines 
doivent  compenser  cette  deficience  en  acceptant  de  partager  sa  con- 
naissance en  anglais.  Un  autre  aspect  du  contexte  est  celui  du  lieu. 
k II  ne  faut  pas  prendre  pour  acquis  que  votre  salle  de  classe 
L represente  l’endroit  naturel  pour  la  presentation  d’un  aine,  ce 
n’est  pas  le  cas.  Ceci  represente  un  autre  compromis  de  la 
part  de  l’aine.  Selon  la  tradition,  les  aines  parlent 

a une  seule  personne  ou  a quelques  personnes  en  meme 
I temps,  soit  chez  eux  soit  dans  la  nature.  Le  fait  de  se  trou- 
■ ver  en  avant  d’une  classe  de  25  etudiants  risque  de  leur 
paraitre  etrange.  Egalement,  rentrer  dans  une  classe  pour 
parler  aux  etudiants  risque  de  representer  un  defi  pour  cer- 
tains aines.  Alors,  il  semble  plus  utile  d’inviter  un  aine  qui  a 
de  l’experience  dans  les  presentations  scolaires. 


LES  DEFIS  DU  PROFESSEUR  DE  SCIENCE 

De  nombreux  professeurs  de  science  ( non  autochtones  et  autochtones)  sont 
etrangers  a la  communaute  dans  laquelle  ils  enseignent  et  de  ce  fait  n’ont  pas  de  precedents 
personnels  qui  les  relient  aux  personnes  qui  detiennent  la  connaissance.  Quand  vous  sortez 
et  que  vous  contactez  un  etranger,  vous  risquez  d’enfreindre  le  protocole  local,  et  ce,  plus 
particulierement  si  cette  personne  est  un  aine.  Vous  risquez  aussi  d’ avoir  un  malentendu 
dans  une  communaute  ou  vous  travaillez  fort  pour  vous  faire  accepter. 


Aussi,  les  sentiments  negatifs  emergent  comme  une  reaction  a l’idee  que  l’ecole  continue  a 
representer  une  force  colonisatrice  au  sein  de  la  communaute  (Perley,  1993).  Une  reaction 
possible  a cette  « invasion  culturelle  » peut  etre  la  resistance  passive  ( Friedel,  1999).  Un  pro- 
fesseur de  science  peut  faire  face  a une  resistance  passive  puissante  dans  la  communaute. 
Malheureusement  pour  la  communaute,  la  resistance  passive  maintient  le  status  quo  (e’est  a 
dire  plus  d’invasion  culturelle).  Pour  pouvoir  depasser  la  resistance  passive,  les  gens  ont 
besoin  de  faire  des  changements  significatifs,  comme  Tracey  Friedel  l’a  demontre  dans  son 
travail  avec  les  parents  autochtones  a l’ecole  d’ Alberta.  De  la  maniere  selon  laquelle  la  com- 
munaute de  parents  voit  que  votre  nouveau  module  de  science  peut  apporter  un  change- 
ment significatif  social  ( comme  la  participation  authentique  dans  le  curriculum  scien- 
tifique)  dependra  la  fa$on  selon  la  quelle  ils  se  sentiront  plus  a l’aise  pour  depasser  cette  resis- 
tance passive  et  aider  l’ecole  dans  son  programme.  Selon  Tracey  Friedel,  il  incombe  au  pro- 
fesseur de  demontrer  un  certain  degre  de  changement  social  dans  la  classe  de  science,  mais 
e’est  la  responsabilite  des  parents  de  transformer  leur  resistance  passive  en  un  devouement 
qui  puisse  procurer  des  changements  dans  l’ecole. 

Beaucoup  de  professeurs  de  science  trouvent  que  les  etudiants  et  leurs  families  n’apprecient 
pas  a sa  juste  valeur  la  science  et  la  technologie  autochtones  de  la  communaute  comme 
connaissance  legitime  dans  le  but  d’etudier  a l’ecole.  Les  raisons  de  la  diminution  de  la 
valeur  de  la  connaissance  ancestrale  ne  font  pas  l’objet  de  ce  document.  Cependant,  le  defi 
qui  se  presente  a la  communaute  est  celui  de  changer  son  point  de  vue  sur  la  valeur  de  cette 
connaissance.  Evidemment,  decouvrir  que  la  connaissance  est  honoree  dans  la  classe  de  sci- 
ence aidera  surement.  Egalement,  une  participation  significative  plutot  que  symbolique  est 
beaucoup  plus  efficace. 

La  connaissance  ancestrale  se  situe  dans  la  memoire  collective  de  la  communaute  des  aines. 
Selon  la  tradition,  les  aines  ont  toujours  conseille  les  enfants  avant  qu’ils  atteignent  l’ado- 
lescence.  Cependant,  dans  le  cas  d’adolescents  plus  murs,  certains  aines  respectent  cette 
maturite  en  les  laissant  apprendre  seuls,  et  sans  leur  dire  ce  qu’ils  doivent  apprendre.  De 
leurs  cotes,  les  adolescents  doivent  etre  completement  responsables  de  ce  qu’ils  apprennent. 


Ces  risques  psychologiques  peuvent  etre  encore  plus  importants  pour  les  professeurs  de  sci- 
ence autochtones  qui  sont  plus  au  courant  des  possibilites  de  ne  pas  respecter  le  protocole. 
Notre  conseil  (dans  une  section  suivante)  vous  aidera  a passer  a travers  ces  risques  initiaux. 
Pour  les  professeurs  de  sciences  qui  sont  des  membres  de  la  communaute,  le  defi  peut  se 
presenter  d’une  autre  faijon.  En  impliquant  une  personne  de  la  communaute  a faire  un  mod- 
ule de  science,  le  professeur  cesse  d’agir  en  tant  que  membre  de  la  communaute  ( partageant 
ainsi  les  valeurs  telles  que  la  marginalisation  vis  a vis  des  ecoles  ou  la  resistance  passive  par 
rapport  aux  personnes  academiques),  mais  en  revanche  il  commence  a agir  comme  un 
etranger  ( exprimant  ainsi  les  valeurs  relatives  a 1’ecole).  Par  exemple,  le  fait  de  prendre  des 
photos  de  l’artisanat  d’une  personne  pour  l’utiliser  dans  un  module  de  science  signifie  agir 
de  maniere  contraire  aux  regies  conventionnelles  connues  des  membres  de  la  communaute. 
Alors,  le  professeur  de  science  doit  resoudre  ce  conflit  de  roles.  Cependant  cette  situation 
demeure  un  defi,  mais  avec  le  temps,  la  patience  et  la  pratique  il  est  possible  d’atteindre  un 
niveau  de  confort  acceptable. 

Certaines  ecoles  ont  etabli  un  processus  et  des  regies  de  protocole  que  vous  pouvez  utiliser 
lorsque  vous  voulez  inviter  un  aine  dans  l’ecole.  Dans  ce  cas,  il  s’agit  souvent  de  remettre 
la  responsabilite  d’inviter  un  aine  dans  votre  classe  a un  comite  ou  a une  personne.  Ce 
processus  systematise  le  respect  des  aines,  mais  cree  egalement  un  niveau  d’incertitude  dans 
votre  esprit  en  ce  qui  concerne  vos  attentes  pour  la  premiere  fois.  La  formalite  du  proces- 
sus peut  aussi  vous  eloigner  de  l’aine,  au  lieu  d’etablir  une  relation  personnelle  plus  proche. 
Les  relations  ont  une  valeur  tres  importante  dans  la  culture  autochtone  Cette  situation  est 
done  un  defi  pour  la  plupart  des  professeurs  de  science,  mais  il  est  facile  de  resoudre  ce  defi 
avec  le  soutien  de  collegues. 

Dans  un  module  d’enseignement  — Retour  aux  traditions,  la  connaissance  scientifique  se 
place  dans  une  perspective  differente  de  celle  occupee  dans  vos  cours  universitaires.  Les 
livres  et  les  cours  de  science  universitaires  presentent  une  connaissance  scientifique  de  faijon 
eurocentrique  qui  (1)  transmet  une  universalite  de  la  verite,  et  (2)  favorise  une  forme  de 
rationalite  et  un  modele  de  valeurs  dominant  tous  les  autres.  Une  modules  d’enseignement 
— Retour  aux  traditions  presente  une  perspective  differente,  caracterisee  par  une  ^ 
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approche  multi  culturelle  a l’enseignement  de  la  science.  Cette  approche  est  decrite  en  detail 
dans  notre  Guide  d’enseignement  de  modules  d’enseignement - retour  aux  traditions.  Ce  qui  suit 
represente  un  resume  rapide  de  1’approche  multi  culturelle  a l’enseignement  la  science 
presente  dans  un  module  d’enseignement  — Retour  aux  traditions. 

Une  perspective  multi  culturelle  sur  l’enseignement  de  la  science  repose  sur  plusieurs 
assomptions.  La  science  occidentale  represente  un  systeme  de  connaissance  independant 
parmi  plusieurs  sous  culture  de  la  societe  Euro-Americaine  (Pickering,  1992).  D’une  cer- 
taine  maniere,  ceci  signifie  que  la  physique  de  Newton  est  une  etnophysique  car  elle 
provient  d’une  sous  culture  puissante  au  sein  de  la  societe  Euro-Americaine  ( Euro-eth- 
nique).  II  existe  une  autre  assomption  qui  suppose  que  les  etudiants  vivent  et  coexistent  au 
sein  de  plusieurs  sous  cultures  identifies  par  la  nation,  la  langue,  le  genre,  la  classe  sociale, 
la  religion  et  le  lieu  geographique;  et  qu’ils  se  deplacent  d’une  sous  culture  a une  autre,  ce 
processus  s’intitule  « le  changement  de  frontieres  » 

D’un  cote,  l’identite  culturelle  profonde  des  etudiants  risque  de  connaitre  un  malaise  a dif- 
ferent degre  par  rapport  a la  culture  de  la  science  occidentale,  et  de  ce  fait,  les  etudiants 
vivent  un  changement  de  culture  quand  ils  passent  de  leur  monde  de  chaque  jour  au  monde 
de  la  science  scolaire.  Cela  explique  que  l’apprentissage  de  la  science  dans  ce  contexte 
represente  pour  les  etudiants  un  evenement  multi  culturel.  De  plus,  on  pense  que  les  etu- 
diants rencontrent  plus  de  succes  s’ils  peuvent  trouver  un  soutien  qui  les  aide  dans  le  proces- 
sus de  changement  de  frontiere  culturelle.  Cette  aide  peut  provenir  d’un  professeur  qui  sait 
identifier  la  frontiere  culturelle,  qui  peut  guider  les  etudiants  a commuter  d’un  cote  a l’autre 
de  cette  frontiere,  qui  aide  les  etudiants  a comprendre  les  conflits  culturels  en  question,  et 
qui  stimule  les  etudiants  en  signalant  les  impacts  que  la  science  occidentale  et  la  technolo- 
gic ont  pu  avoir  sur  la  vie  de  tous  les  jours  des  etudiants.  Un  tel  enseignement  se  nomme  « agent 
culturel»,  un  role  qui  est  decrit  par  l’educatrice  des  Premieres  Nations  Arlene  Stairs  (1995) 

De  l’autre  cote,  en  revanche,  certains  etudiants  ont  des  identites  et  certaines  habiletes  qui 
s’harmonisent  si  bien  avec  la  culture  de  la  science  occidentale  que  le  processus  de  depasse- 
ment  de  frontiere  vers  la  science  scolaire  se  fait  tout  a fait  naturellement.  On  nomme  ces 
etudiants  des  «scientifiques  potentiels»  ( Aikenhead,  1997).  Certains  etudiants  autochtones 
refletent  cette  description. 

Le  defi  des  professeurs  de  science  reside  dans  la  possibility  de  voir  la  science  sous  un  angle 
different  qui  reconnaisse  que  chaque  grande  culture  mondiale  detient  sa  propre  science  et 
que  la  science  occidentale  ne  represente  qu’un  moyen  de  connaitre  la  nature  meme  si  ce 
moyen  est  tres  puissant. ( Maclvor,  1995).  Pour  la  majorite  d’entre  nous  du  projet  de  mod- 
ules d’enseignement  — Retour  aux  traditions,  notre  comprehension  de  la  science  occidentale 
et  ses  racines  culturelles  evoluent  parallelement  au  developpement  de  nos  modules  et  con- 
tinueront  a evoluer  chaque  fois  que  nous  enseignerons  un  module.  Le  depassement  des  fron- 
tieres represente  maintenant  une  maniere  d’evaluer  notre  enseignement  et  la  fa$on  dont  les 
etudiants  apprennent.  Nous  avons  tendance  a percevoir  l’apprentissage  en  termes  de  nego- 
ciations  culturelles  a travers  lesquelles  les  etudiants  negocient  la  signification  d’un 
phenomene  naturel  ou  d’une  technologie  en  s’appropriant  des  idees  provenant  de  dif- 
ferences sources,  comme  par  exemple  de  la  science  occidentale  ou  autochtone. 

Un  autre  defi  important  pour  les  professeurs  de  science  se  retrouve  dans  note  role  d’ agent 
culturel  d’etudiants.  Ce  role  comprend  l’apprentissage  de  la  connaissance  locale  soit  avec  les 
etudiants  soit  en  apprenant  d’eux.  Quand  nous  apprenons  devant  les  autres,  tout  speciale- 
ment  devant  nos  etudiants,  notre  Ego  joue  quelquefois  un  role  amplifie  plus  qu’a  la  nor- 
male.  Bien  que  nous  pensions  que  les  etudiants  apprennent  de  leurs  erreurs,  cette  meme 
attente  de  nous-memes  represente  un  defi  pour  l’Ego  de  la  plupart  d’entre  nous.  Mais, 
apprendre  de  ses  erreurs  devient  de  plus  en  plus  facile  avec  la  pratique. 

LE  TRAVAIL  AVEC  LES  AINES 

Le  titre  d’aine  se  gagne  sur  la  base  de  respect  qu’une  personne  retjoit  dans  une  communaute. 
Quelquefois,  la  communaute  toute  entiere  n’est  pas  d’ accord  sur  le  statut  d’aine  d’une  cer- 
taine  personne.  Alors,  retrouver  un  aine  n’est  pas  toujours  un  processus  facile.  Les  conseils 
suivants  sont  tres  utiles. 

Comme  toute  autre  personne  dans  la  communaute,  les  aines  ont  des  talents  et  des  dons,  et 
sont  reconnus  pour  ces  derniers.  Done,  si  vous  enseigner  dans  le  module  Les  dons  caches  de 
la  nature,  par  exemple,  vous  risquez  de  rechercher  l’assistance  d’un  aine  qui  detient  la  con- 
naissance dans  le  pouvoir  de  guerison  des  plantes.  Les  membres  du  Conseil  scolaire  et  les 
administrateurs  de  l’ecole  savent  souvent  bien  quel  aine  detient  quelle  connaissance  et  quels 
aines  ont  deja  assiste  l’ecole  avec  certains  projets.  Quand  vous  essayez  de  trouver  un  aine, 
vous  risquez  de  demander  la  meme  chose  a plusieurs  personnes  et  de  ce  fait  voir  les  noms 
suggeres  qui  reviennent  le  plus  regulierement. 


Le  titre  d'aine  se  gagne  sur  la  base  de 
respect  qu'une  personne  recoit  dans 
une  communaute.  Quelquefois,  la  com- 
munaute toute  entiere  n'est  pas  d'ac- 
cord  sur  le  statut  d'aine  d'une  certaine 
personne.  Alors,  retrouver  un  aine 
n'est  pas  toujours  un  processus  facile. 

Generalement,  les  aines  aiment  le  contact  en  personne  en  dehors  de  l’ecole.  Quand  on  leur 
parle  avec  respect,  ils  pardonnent  tres  vite  les  erreurs  de  protocole  honnetes  commises  par 
les  personnes  bien  intentionnees.  Par  contre,  ce  qui  est  important  a leurs  yeux,  est  de  voir 
que  vous  apprenez  le  protocole  et  de  constater  que  vous  respectez  leurs  valeurs.  II  n’y  a pas 
de  probleme  pour  qu’un  professeur  de  science,  qui  cherche  a apprendre  les  coutumes 
autochtones,  parle  a un  aine.  Les  conversations  telephoniques  peuvent  s’ajouter  au  contact 
en  personne. 

Le  protocole  des  cadeaux  reflete  des  valeurs  cles  dans  les  cultures  autochtones.  Nous  n’ avons 
pas  l’intention  d’expliquer  ici  ces  valeurs,  mais  nous  suggerons  simplement  une  idee  a con- 
sidered Dans  de  nombreuses  communautes,  la  connaissance  est  transmise  a une  autre  per- 
sonne sur  la  base  des  relations  personnelles  entre  les  deux  personnes.  La  connaissance  n’est 
pas  un  objet  qu’on  se  passe,  mais  un  lien  de  relations  humaines  et  l’inter-dependance  de 
toutes  choses.  Le  don  d’un  cadeau  a un  aine  signifie,  dans  ce  contexte,  ce  type  de  relation. 
Ainsi,  en  lui  offrant  un  cadeau,  vous  exprimez  votre  desir  d’entrer  dans  ce  type  de  relation. 
Les  cadeaux  peuvent  prendre  plusieurs  formes.  On  utilise  des  confitures,  des  gelees  et  du 
the  place  dans  des  paniers  faits  de  bois  naturels  (pas  en  plastique).  Nous  avons  aussi  offer t 
des  livres  et  des  objets  fabriques  par  les  etudiants  ( comme  la  gelee  d’ eglantine  faite  a l’e- 
cole et  des  brochures  compilees  par  les  etudiants  sur  un  sujet  etudie  dans  le  module.  Le 
tabac  ou  des  couvertures  sont  des  cadeaux  appropries  pour  certains  aines,  plus  specialement 
si  vous  etes  au  sud  dans  La  Saskatchewan.  Cependant,  le  protocole  sur  le  don  de  cadeaux 
peut  varier  considerablement  d’une  communaute  a l’autre. 

II  existe  au  moins 
deux  manieres  de 
savoir  quel  protocole 
vous  devriez  suivre. 
La  premiere  possibil- 
ity est  de  demander  a 
une  connaissance  de 
vous  indiquer  le  pro- 
tocole de  la  commu- 
naute.  Cette 

demarche  peut  vous 
emmener  a rencontr- 
er  un  ami  ou  l’ami 
d’un  ami,  e’est  a dire 
finalement  rencontr- 
er  quelqu’un  que 
vous  ne  connaissez 

pas.  Quand  cette  personne  comprend  la  raison  pour  laquelle  vous  voulez  demander  a un 
aine  de  partager  sa  connaissance  ( ce  qui  est  la  motivation  de  votre  cadeau),  alors  cette  per- 
sonne vous  fournira  un  bon  conseil.  A ce  moment,  vous  serez  pret  a rencontrer  cet  aine 
pour  la  premiere  fois.  Les  cadeaux  sont  offerts  et  non  donnes  aux  aines.  En  acceptant  votre 
cadeau,  un  aine  accepte  que  lui  ou  elle  rentre  dans  une  relation  avec  vous  selon  votre  desir. 
Ainsi,  votre  demande  vient  avant  d’offrir  le  cadeau. 

La  deuxieme  maniere  d’apprendre  le  protocole  est  plus  directe.  Votre  premiere  rencontre 
avec  un  aine  consistera  a vous  presenter,  a donner  des  informations  sur  ce  que  vous  voulez 
accomplir  dans  votre  module  de  science  et  a faire  des  arrangements  sur  la  prochaine  ren- 
contre afin  de  discuter  de  votre  requete.  Durant  cette  premiere  rencontre,  vous  admettez  que 
vous  ne  connaissez  pas  le  protocole  (quel  cadeau  est  approprie)  pour  votre  type  de  requete 
et  vous  demandez  tout  simplement  a l’aine  quel  type  de  cadeau  lui  semble  approprie.  Vous 
etes  tout  a fait  franc  et  honnete  avec  1’aine  et  vous  lui  exprimez  votre  desir  de  connaitre  le 
protocole  traditionnel  approprie.  On  a toujours  re^u  des  reponses  franches  en  retour  a cette 
demarche.  Vous  allez  etre  pret  pour  votre  seconde  rencontre  avec  l’aine  dont  vous 
recherchez  la  connaissance  ou  l’assistance,  ensuite  vous  pouvez  offrir  le  cadeau. 

Quand  vous  demandez  a un  aine  de  parler  a vos  etudiants,  negociez  d’abord  avec  lui  du  lieu 
le  plus  approprie  pour  l’interaction  avec  les  etudiants,  dependant  des  realites  de  vie  des  etu- 
diants. Fort  probablement,  votre  classe  sera  le  lieu  le  plus  approprie,  mais  il  ne  faut  pas  pre- 
sumer  que  ceci  est  le  cas,  ni  que  cette  possibility  est  la  seule  valable.  De  cette  maniere  vous 
donnez  vraiment  a l’aine  une  voix  reelle  sur  la  question  du  lieu  et  de  l’heure  a laquelle  il 
parlera.  Dans  nos  modules,  les  etudiants  ont  conduit  des  entrevues  avec  les  aines,  et  ces 
derniers  ont  reagi  tres  favorablement  a ces  entrevues.  Ils  apprecient  les  entrevues  conduites 
par  des  etudiants  respectueux  et  aiment  que  la  jeune  generation  les  honore.  ^ 
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Quand  des  aines  viennent  dans  votre  classe  pour  parler  a vos  etudiants,  ne  vous  attendez  pas  a une  concentration 
specifique  sur  le  sujet  de  votre  le^on.  Notre  culture  Eurocentrique  apprecie  des  presentations  qui  suivent  une  ligne 
logique,  specifique  et  bien  articulee.  Les  aines  aiment  les  explorations  holistiques  sur  un  sujet  qui  demontre  l’in- 
teraction  de  toutes  choses  y compris  de  savoir  comment  vivre  notre  vie. 

De  meme,  quand  des  personnes  locales  viennent  dans  votre  classe  pour  parler  de  leurs  affaires  ( riz  sauvage,  la  chas- 
se  etc. ) attendez  vous  a ce  qu’ils  presentent  une  grande  variete  de  sujets,  tous  relies  dans  leur  culture  au  sujet  que 
vous  leur  avez  demande  de  commenter.  Ces  personnes  ne  sont  pas  hors  sujet.  Au  contraire,  vous  etes  en  train  d’ap- 
prendre  l’int&action  de  la  vision  autochtone  sur  le  monde. 

LE  TRAVAIL  DANS  LA  COMMUNAUTE 

Si  on  comprend  que  la  plupart  d’entre  nous  depassons  une  frontiere  culturelle  quand  nous  agissons  avec  un  aine 
ou  une  autre  personne  detenant  des  connaissances  dans  la  communaute,  nous  pouvons  recueillir  de  bons  conseils 
de  Maria  Lugones  (1987),  Elle  Nous  revele  une  experience  personnelle  sur  les  « voyages  » de  son  propre  monde  de 
femme  de  couleur  au  monde  souvent  hostile  des  anglophones  blancs  masculins.  Ce  voyage  entre  deux  mondes  est 
un  depassement  de  frontieres  culturcllcs.  Son  recit  nous  aide  a apprecier  les  experiences  que  beaucoup  d’etudiants 
rencontrent  quand  ils  depassent  les  frontieres  culturelles  de  leur  propre  culture  de  tous  les  jours  a la  culture  de  la 
science  scolaire.  Mais,  en  plus,  elle  nous  donne  des  conseils  sur  la  communaute  de  l’ecole  Maria  Lugones  a eu  du 
succes  dans  le  monde  blanc  masculin  anglophone  sans  perdre  sa  maniere  propre  de  penser,  parce  quelle  a appris  a 
traverser  les  frontieres  difficiles  de  maniere  tres  efficace.  Son  experience  nous  donne  des  elements  pour  traverser 
les  frontieres  avec  succfcs.  « Je  confirme  cette  pratique  comme  un  talent  creatif,  riche,  enrichissant  et  dans  certaines 
circonstances  comme  une  fa^on  d’etre  et  de  vivre  ».  Maria  utilise  la  metaphore  « voyage  a travers  le  monde  » quand 
elle  ecrivait  sur  la  flexibilite  et  l’enjouement  necessaires  pour  passer  du  monde  oil  elle  etait  vue  par  les  anglophones 
masculins  comme  une  etrangere  aux  autres  situations  oil  elle  etait  plus  ou  moins  « chez  elle  ».  Elle  conseille  la  flex- 
ibilite dans  les  deux  cas,  dans  celui  de  l’etrangere  et  dans  celui  de  lasonne  autochtone  privilegiee  ( « ceux  qui  sont 
a l’aise  dans  le  mode  exterieur.  p.  3 ». ) 

On  atteint  la  flexibilite  par  une  attitude  qu’elle  decrit  comme  « enjouee  » Si  vous  etes  enjouee,  cela  vous  permet 
d’etre  une  personne  differente  dans  des  mondes  differents  sans  vous  perdre,  parce  que  nous  avons  toujours  des  sou- 
venirs de  nous-memes  dans  notre  monde  personnel.  La  flexibilite  et  l’enjouement  peuvent  reduire  les  risques  psy- 
chologiques  per^us  associes  avec  le  contact  d’une  autre  culture,  comme  la  culture  autochtone  de  la  communaute 
autochtone  dans  laquelle  vous  enseignez.. 

Selon  Maria  Lugones,  nous  pouvons  etre  enjoues  dans  un  monde  mais  pas  dans  l’autre  car  nous  sommes  a I’aise  dans 
l’un  et  pas  dans  l’autre.  Vous  sentir  a l’aise  peut  vous  aider  a passer  la  frontiere  culturelle  avec  succes,  pourtant 
Maria  Lugones  suggere  que  nous  pouvons  avoir  du  succes  dans  le  monde  d’une  autre  culture  meme  si  nous  n’y 
sommes  pas  a l’aise.  Done,  vous  pouvez  travailler  parfaitement  bien  avec  les  gens  de  votre  communaute  sans  vous 
y sentir  a l’aise.  Mais,  etre  a l’aise  rend  votre  passage  d’une  frontiere  culturelle  a l’autre  plus  facile.  Maria  Lugones 
definie  le  sentiment  d’aise  comme  un  rassemblement  de  plusieurs  elements  dont  la  presence  d’un  seul  peut  vous 
procurer  ce  sentiment  d’aise.  Les  elements  sont : (1)  parler  la  langue;  (2)  accepter  les  normes  de  cette  culture;  (3) 
avoir  un  lien  humain  avec  les  personnes  de  cette  culture;  et  (4)  avoir  un  sentiment  d’histoire  partagee. 


avaient  une  relation  avec  le  sujet  du  module. 

Les  histoires  ont  ensuite  ete  publiees  dans  la  section  nouvelles  du  bulletin  local  Cet  article  decrivait  comment  les 
personnes  de  la  communaute  avaient  contribue  au  contenu  de  la  classe  de  science  de  I’ecole.  La  station  de  radio 
avait  egalement  mentionne  les  memes  nouvelles.  Ce  type  de  reportage  a souligne  le  statut  de  ceux  qui  avaient  la 
connaissance  autochtone.  II  a aussi  etablit  le  fait  que  partager  des  histoires  dans  le  but  d’ameliorer  la  science  sco- 
laire etait  honorable.  Quand  les  etudiants  commencerent  leur  travail  pour  retracer  des  histoires  semblables,  toute 
la  communaute  savait  deja  de  quoi  il  s’agissait  et  voulait  cooperer  avec  les  etudiants.  Les  premieres  histoires  avaient 
fourni  un  modele  et  une  inspiration  pour  que  les  etudiants  collectent  d’autres  histoires  semblables  parmi  les  mem- 
bres  de  leurs  families.  Cependant,  avant  que  les  etudiants  commencent  cette  activite,  on  leur  avait  enseigne  le  pro- 
tocole pertinent  pour  aller  voir  un  aine  dans  cette  communaute  et  les  avait  informer  sur  la  maniere  de  conduire 
une  entrevue.  Dans  trois  de  nos  modules  on  reserve  des  lemons  specifiques  aux  talents  des  etudiants  qui  ont  fait 
des  entrevues.  Au  fur  et  a mesure  que  les  etudiants  collectionnaient  leurs  histoires,  ils  experimentaient  de  nou- 
veaux  liens  emotionnels  avec  la  communaute,  et  de  ce  fait,  leur  propre  identite  s’en  voyait  renforcee.  Egalement, 
leurs  talents  en  communication  progressaient.  En  meme  temps,  nous  avons  aussi  appris  davantage  sur  la  connais- 
sance locale  et  nous  en  avons  discute  de  fa$on  informelle  avec  des  personnes  dans  la  communaute.  Nous  vous 
recommandons  de  faire  attention  aux  differentes  discordes  qui  risquent  d’exister  au  sein  de  la  communaute  sur  cer- 
tains sujets.  Assurez  - vous  d’inclure  tous  les  points  de  vue  quand  vous  parlez  d’un  sujet  potentiellement  contro- 
versy. Assurez-vous  egalement  que  les  etudiants  comprennent  que  leur  travail  consiste  a comprendre  les  idees  et  pas 
necessairement  a les  croire. 

Les  families  doivent  etre  au  courant  de  ce  que  vous  allez  faire  dans  votre  module  d’enseignement  — Retour  aux  tra- 
ditions. Si  l’information  arrive  directement  de  vous  ( dans  un  bulletin  ou  par  telephone ),  il  y aura  moins  de  chance 
que  des  malentendus  se  glissent  dans  l’information  que  si  la  meme  information  se  passait  de  bouche  a oreille. 

Nous  recommandons  aussi  d’impliquer  certains  parents  dans  des  lemons  surtout  quand  il  s’agit  de  lemons  sur  la  spir- 
ituality. Quand  les  parents  s’apenjoivent  que  ‘il  n’y  a pas  d’endoctrinement,  vous  serez  liberes  des  malentendus  a ce 
sujet.  Aussi  ceci  donne  1’occasion  a un  parent  de  discuter  avec  vous  d’une  question  dans  un  contexte  proactif  et 
aimable  plutot  que  dans  un  contexte  reactionnaire  et  agressif . Certains  professeurs  recherchent  le  parent  le  plus 
oppose  a l’etude  d’un  certain  sujet  et  l’invitent  a participer  a une  le5on  sur  ce  sujet. 

L’idee  d’un  cadeau  n’est  pas  exclusivement  reliee  aux  atnes.  Les  autres  personnes  de  la  communaute  qui  vous  aident 
de  quelque  maniere  se  sentent  honorees  et  valorisees  quand  elles  re<joivent  un  modeste  cadeau  offert  de  fa^on 
respectueuse.  Les  cadeaux  fabriques  par  les  etudiants  ont  un  charme  tout  particulier.  Certains  modules  fournissent 
des  suggestions  specifiques  et  des  occasions  precises  pour  que  les  etudiants  fassent  des  cadeaux. 

La  plupart  des  souvenirs  memorables  que  nous  avons  des  Etudiants  se  passent  a des  moments  impredictibles  « 
moments  propices  a l’enseignement» 

Vous  devez  etre  assez  flexible  pour  suivre  I’interet  des  etudiants  durant  la  le^on.  Egalement,  vous  devez  faire  preuve 
d’attention  pour  enlever  des  concepts  de  ce  moment  propice  a 1’enseignement  et  rendre  les  concepts  explicites 
pour  vos  etudiants.  Ces  variables  impredictibles  dans  la  le^on  , qu’il  s’agisse  de  science  occidentale,  de  valeurs,  de 
science  autochtone,  etc.  devraient  alors  devenir  un  contenu  dans  la  conclusion  de  votre  le<pon  et  un  contenu  qui 
soit  traite  comme  tel.  Ces  moments  propices  a l’enseignement  adviennent  de  fa^on  plus  frequente  s’il  existe  une 
diversity  parmi  vos  etudiants  et  s’ils  sont  motives.  Dans  certaines  ecoles,  les  etudiants  viennent  de  deux  commu- 
nautes  tres  differentes.  Les  etudiants  qui  viennent  d’une  communaute  qui  suit  des  coutumes  plus  traditionnelles 
peuvent  etre  un  atout  pour  aider  a enseigner  aux  autres  etudiants  les  concepts  et  les  valeurs  autochtones.  Dans  ces 
circonstances,  on  recommande  encore  plus  de  flexibilite  et  de  delicatesse. 


Elle  suggere  que  nous  ne  cherchions  pas  le  « moi  holistique  » dans  chaque  monde  que  nous  visitons  mais  au  con- 
traire que  nous  acceptions  le  « moi  multiple  «.  Voyager  entre  des  mondes  signifie  se  transformer  d’une  personne 
dans  un  contexte  donne  a une  autre  personne  dans  un  autre  contexte,  sans  pour  cela  perdre  son  identite  comme 
une  seule  meme  personne  que  nous  connaissons  dans  son  monde  familier. 

La  description  de  Maria  Lugones  des  changements  de  frontiere  fairs  avec  succes  enrichit  l’analyse  de  nos  propres 
experiences  avec  la  communaute  autochtone.  Son  sens  de  flexibilite,  d’enjouement  et  d’aise  clarifie  que  la  capacite 
humaine  peut  penser  differemment  dans  des  cultures  differentes,  cette  capacite  a des  implications  pour  nous  qui 
apprenons  davantage  de  la  communaute  autochtone  et  pour  le  succes  de  nos  etudiants  quand  ils  traversent  les 
frontieres  culturelles  pour  apprendre  la  science  occidentale. 

Nous  avons  remarque  que  les  etudiants  peuvent  etre  des  liens  excellents  entre  le  professeur  de  science  et  la  com- 
munaute, a condition  que  les  etudiants  soient  motives  sur  le  sujet  en  question  et  qu’ils  soient  formes  en  ce  qui  con- 
cerne  le  protocole  et  les  entrevues.  Il  peut  quelquefois  etre  tres  utile  de  demander  aux  Etudiants  de  faire  une  entre- 
vue avec  leurs  grand  parents  et  de  presenter  l’information  en  classe.  ( Dans  beaucoup  de  communautes,  les  parents 
de  vos  etudiants  appartiennent  a la  generation  qui  n’a  pas  eu  une  Education  autochtone,  alors  il  vaut  mieux  faire 
les  entrevues  avec  les  grands-  parents  ).  Les  etudiants  peuvent  egalement  vous  enseigner  ce  qu’ils  ont  appris  de  leur 
communaute,  ensuite,  vous  pouvez  verifier  l’information  avec  les  personnes  de  connaissance  dans  la  communaute, 
personnes  que  vos  etudiants  peuvent  peut  etre  vous  recommander.  De  cette  maniere  vous  detenez  une  informa- 
tion plus  concrete  avec  laquelle  vous  pouvez  contacter  les  « etrangers  » dans  la  communaute.  Le  travail  des  etudi- 
ants peut  rendre  votre  changement  de  frontieres  plus  facile  dans  la  culture  autochtone  en  vous  fournissant  des 
idees  que  vous  pouvez  verifier  aupres  des  aines  ou  d’autres  personnes. 

Si  vous  avez  l’intention  d’enseigner  un  module  — Retour  aux  traditions,  soyez  prepare  a apprendre  beaucoup  de 
choses  nouvelles.  Une  partie  de  ce  que  vous  apprendrez  viendra  des  etudiants.  Ils  seront  meilleurs  que  vous  dans 
certaines  activites  comme  par  exemple  dans  la  langue  locale.  Un  de  vos  roles  devant  la  classe  sera  de  stimuler  les 
etudiants  a comprendre  l’education  permanente  qui  vient  de  l’experience  des  autres  et  que  nous  utilisons  comme 
modele. 


Nous  vous  recommandons  fortement  de  mettre  vos  etudiants  en  contact  avec  Mere  nature  le  plus  possible  dans  le 
module,  afin  qu’ils  puissent  se  replacer.  Tres  souvent,  les  professeurs  sont  surpris  de  voir  a quel  point  la  conduite 
de  certains  etudiants  s’ameliore  lorsqu’ils  sont  dehors,  loin  des  murs  de  l’ecole.  Quand  ils  sont  entoures  par  la 
nature,  bon  nombre  d’etudiants  paraissent  se  retrouver  au  niveau  interne  et  semblent  etre  plus  ouverts  pour  appren- 
dre differentes  choses.  L’experience  est  encore  plus  riche  quand  les  personnes  de  la  communaute  se  joignent  a l’ac- 
tivite  exterieure.  Les  aines  et  d’autres  peuvent  revitaliser  la  langue  autochtone  des  etudiants  et  leur  identite  cul- 
turelle. Vous  pouvez  prevoir  de  constater  un  effet  direct  sur  l’attitude  de  certains  etudiants  vis  a vis  de  votre  cours 
de  science  et  aussi  par  rapport  1’enseignement  academique  en  general.  Ceci  est  ce  que  nous  avons  remarque. 

Par  exemple,  une  de  nos  ecoles  a offert  un  cours  de  science  dans  les  deux  trimestres  et  sa  suite  dans  le  second 
trimestre.  Quand  une  jeune  femme  suivit  la  suite  du  cours,  elle  remarqua  des  notes  restees  au  tableau  depuis  la 
classe  precedente  une  heure  avant.  Elle  reconnut  les  notes  du  module  d’enseignement  — Retour  aux  traditions 
qu’elle  avait  etudiees  au  premier  trimestre.  De  maniere  tout  a fait  spontanee,  elle  raconta  au  professeur,  a sa  grande 
surprise,  combien  ce  module  avait  ete  agreable  pour  elle.  Son  attitude  pour  les  classes  de  science  avait  ete  trans- 
formee.  Souvent,  nous  ne  pouvons  pas  imaginer  1’effet  de  notre  enseignement  sur  les  etudiants.  Certains  Etudiants 
gardent  tous  ces  sentiments  positifs  a l’interieur  sans  les  partager. 

CONCLUSION 

Nous  voila  arrives  a notre  dernier  conseil,  qui  est  si  evident  qu’il  vaut  presque  pas  la  peine  de  le  mentionner,  sauf 
qu’il  est  d’une  grande  importance.  Notre  conseil  serait  de  vous  inciter  a aller  de  I’avant  et  a adapter  un  module  d’en- 
seignement — Retour  aux  traditions  et  d’apprendre  de  vos  experiences.  Nous  apprenons  beaucoup  de  nos  experi- 
ences. Existe-  t’ il  une  autre  maniere  d’apprendre  a enseigner.  Quand  nous  avons  commence  ce  projet  nous  n’avions 
pas  de  modele  ni  de  materiel  pour  nous  guider.  Ensemble,  nous  avons  developpe  notre  propre  modele  guide  par 
des  valeurs  et  des  buts  specifiques  (decrit  dans  notre  guide  de  modules  d’enseignement  — Retour  aux  traditions  ) 

Vous,  au  moins  vous  avez  quelques  modeles  et  du  materiel  pour  vous  aider.  Vous  apprendrez  beaucoup  plus  en 
enseignant  un  module  de  science  multi— culturelle  qu’en  Iisant  n’importe  quel  article  que  nous  ecrivons. 


Chaque  communaute  connait  sa  propre  maniere  de  communiquer  au  sein  de  cette  communaute.  Vous  avez  besoin 
de  connaitre  ces  moyens  de  communiquer  pour  les  utiliser  quand  vous  devez  travailler  avec  les  personnes  de  la 
communaute,  afin  de  pouvoir  les  exprimer. 

Enfin,  bien  faire  le  travail  n’est  pas  suffisant,  il  faut  qu’on  remarque  que  vous  faites  bien  votre  travail.  Par  exem- 
ple, une  station  de  radio  locale  ou  un  bulletin  hebdomadaire  peuvent  etre  des  moyens  de  communication  efficaces. 
Dans  le  developpement  d’un  de  nos  modules,  le  professeur  voulait  que  les  membres  des  families  contribuent  dans 
le  contenu  de  l’Red  Road.  Le  professeur  connaissait  la  resistance  passive  endemique  des  families  des  etudiants.  Alors 
le  professeur  essaya  d’abord  de  trouver  des  histoires  parmi  quelques  personnes  de  la  communaute,  ces  histoires 


L’EQUIPE  DU  PROJET  DE  REOUR  AUX  TRADITIONS 

Histoires  du  terrain  : 

http  : I I capes.. usask..  cat ccstu! stories. htlm 

Le  guide  du  professeur  de  retour  aux  traditions  : 
http  : l/capes.usask.ca/ccstu/teacher.htlm 
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La  resistance  vitale  ou  culturelle  est  un  terme  relativement  nouveau,  mais  c’est  un 
concept  qui  precede  ce  qu’on  appelle  la  « decouverte  » de  notre  peuple.  Les  Aines 
nous  enseignent  que  nos  enfants  sont  des  dons  du  Createur  et  qu’il  incombe  a la 
famille,  a la  communaute,  a l’ecole  et  a la  tribu  de  les  nourrir,  de  les  proteger  et  de  les 
guider.  Nous  avons,  depuis  longtemps,  reconnu  qu’il  est  important  que  les  enfants 
aient,  a leurs  cotes,  des  personnes  qui  nourrissent  leurs  esprits,  qui  soient  proches  d’eux 
en  tout  temps,  qui  les  encouragent  et  les  soutiennent.  Ce  processus  traditionnel 
represente  ce  que  les  chercheurs  contemporains,  les  educateurs,  et  les  representants  du 
service  de  travail  social  designent  maintenant  comme  etant  la  resistance  vitale.  Ainsi, 
la  resistance  vitale  n’est  pas  vraiment  un  concept  nouveau  pour  notre  peuple;  au  con- 
traire  c’est  un  concept  qui  a ete  enseigne  depuis  des  siecles.  Le  mot  est  nouveau,  mais 
sa  signification  est  ancienne. 


« Afin  de  comprendre  l’origine  et  la  nature  de  la  vie,  1’existence  et  la  mort,  les  person- 
nes de  langue  Ojibway  ont  fait  de  la  recherche  sur  l’esprit  de  fame  qui  est  a la  source 
la  plus  profonde  de  leur  existence.  Par  des  reves  ou  des  visions,  ils  ont  fait  naitre  une 
revelation  de  la  connaissance,  qu’ils  ont  ensuite  commemoree  et  retransmise  dans  des 
histoires  et  des  rituels.  Mais  en  plus  de  cette  revelation  interne,  ils  ont  aussi  acquis  un 
certain  respect  pour  le  mystere  de  la  vie  qui  animait  toutes  les  choses  : l’humanite,  le 
royaume  des  animaux,  le  royaume  des  plantes  et  la  nature  tout  entiere.  » - Johnson, 
(1982,  p.7) 

La  spiritualite  est  l’une  des  quatre  dimensions  essentielles  de  notre  vision 
philosophique.  Les  autres  sont  les  aspects  mentaux,  emotionnels  et  physiques  de  la  vie. 
Ces  quatre  dimensions  se  doivent  d’etre  equilibrees.  Un  enfant  nait  avec  une  capacite 
naturelle  ou  une  resistance  vitale  evidente  dans  chacune  de  ces  quatre  dimensions.  Cette 
resistance  vitale  represente  notre  capacite  interne  de  bien-etre,  qui  permet  de  liberer  la 
resistance  vitale  de  la  communaute.  Notre  but  serait  que  les  enfants  reconnaissent  quand 
ils  sont  desequilibres,  comprennent  ce  qui  a cause  ce  desequilibre  et  apprennent  a rede- 
venir  equilibres.  Dr.  Roger  Mills  appelle  cela  « la  reconnaissance  saine  et  pensee  ». 

Nous  avons  une  variete  de  strategies  ou  de  moyens  culturels  qui  peuvent  enseigner 
l’equilibre  sain.  Joseph  Epes  Brown,  nous  revele,  « un  des  symboles  qui  exprime  le 
mieux  le  concept  autochtone  de  la  relation  entre  les  etres  humains  et  le  monde  de  la 
nature  qui  les  entoure  est  la  croix  inscrite  au  centre  su  cercle  » (Brown,  1988,  p.34  ) 

Dans  certaines  tribus  nous  utilisons  le  remede  de  la  roue  pour  aider  les  jeunes  a com- 
prendre l’interaction  qui  existe  entre  l’esprit,  1’ame,  le  cceur  et  le  corps.  Ce  qui  est  sou- 
vent  appele  la  philosophic  de  la  «Red  Road  » a tres  bien  ete  articule  par  Isna  Iciga 
(Gene  Thin  Elk)  : 

« La  Red  Road  est  une  maniere  holistique  d’aborder  la  question  du  mental,  du  physique 
du  spirituel  et  de  l’emotion  en  se  basant  sur  les  concepts  et  les  traditions  de  guerison 
des  autoch tones,  en  ayant  des  prieres  a la  base  de  toute  guerison. 


Notre  vision  du  monde  est  une  loupe  a travers  laquelle  nous  comprenons  d’ou  nous 
venons,  oil  nous  sommes  aujourd’hui  et  oil  nous  nous  dirigeons..  Notre  identite  cul- 
turelle represente  notre  source  d’energie.  Cependant,  dans  l’histoire,  les  non- 
autochtones  pensaient  que  les  cultures  et  l’interpretation  du  monde  des  tribus  retar- 
daient  l’assimilation  des  jeunes.  Malheureusement,  il  existe  encore  des  professionnels 
qui  continuent  a avoir  ce  genre  de  vision  et  qui  ont  un  impact  dans  la  vie  des  jeunes 
autochtones  contemporains.  II  est  absolument  essentiel  que  les  chercheurs,  les  educa- 
teurs et  les  representants  des  services  sociaux  comprennent  le  role  primordial  et  positif 
que  joue  la  culture  dans  le  soutien  des  jeunes  autochtones  et  dans  l’energie  necessaire  a 
la  resistance  vitale. 

La  vision  mondiale  d’une  culture  repose  sur  les  croyances  fondamentales  qui  guident  et 
moulent  les  experiences  de  la  vie  des  jeunes.  II  n’est  pas  facile  de  resumer  les  valeurs  et 
les  croyances  fondamentales  des  autochtones  car  il  existe  554  tribus  reconnues  au 
niveau  federal  juste  aux  E-U  et  un  nombre  presque  aussi  grand  au  Canada.  En  depit 
des  differences  dans  les  tribus,  les  comportements,  les  valeurs  et  les  croyances  de  base 
sont  semblables.  Nous  en  citons  une  dizaine  pour  nous  guider  dans  notre  reflexion  sur 
la  resistance  vitale  interne,  naturelle  et  culturelle  : la  spiritualite,  les  enfants  et  la  famille 
elargie,  la  veneration  de  l’age,  la  tradition,  le  respect  de  la  nature,  la  generosite  et  le 
partage,  la  cooperation,  l’harmonie  de  groupe,  l’autonomie,  le  respect  des  autres,  la 
compassion,  la  patience,  la  relativite  du  temps  et  la  communication  non-verbale.  Les 
educateurs  et  les  autres  professionnels  doivent  comprendre  que  les  valeurs  des  enfants 
autochtones  sont  inter-  reliees. 


La  psychologie  autochtone  est  essentielle  pour  atteindre  la  personne  dans  son  interieur 
(fame),  en  utilisant  un  son  specifique,  un  mouvement  ou  une  couleur.  Ces  essences 
sont  presentes  dans  la  Roue  de  medecine,  qui  est  innee  pour  les  autochtones.  Les  tra- 
ditions et  les  valeurs  des  autochtones  assurent  un  equilibre  en  vivant  ces  traditions  cul- 
turelles  de  la  Red  Road.  La  guerison  est  une  maniere  de  vivre  pour  l’autochtone  qui 
comprend  et  qui  vit  les  traditions  et  les  valeurs  culturelles.».  -Aborgast,  (1995,  p.319) 

Notre  philosophic  traditionnelle  est  holistique.  Le  travail  du  Dr.  Roger  Mills  sur  la 
sante  nous  est  tres  utile  pour  comprendre  le  role  de  la  pensee  dans  nos  experiences.  Ceci 
represente  un  exemple  de  la  comprehension  que  nous  voulons  que  les  enfants 
acquierent  pour  leur  resistance  vitale  naturelle. 

Notre  culture  est  tres  riche  en  moyens  utiles  pour  enseigner  aux  enfants  notre  vision 
sur  les  mode  de  vie  sain  et  notre  vue  du  monde.  Ces  moyens  comprennent  l’utilisation 
des  langues  traditionnelles,  des  ceremonies,  des  danses,  des  systemes  de  clans  et  de 
sang,  de  la  musique,  des  arts,  des  remedes,  de  la  nourriture,  des  habits  et  de  beaucoup 
d’ autres  choses.  La  force  culturelle  de  nos  enfants  et  leur  resistance  vitale  peuvent  aussi 
etre  nourries  par  la  tradition  orale  des  recits.  Les  enfants  apprennent  a ecouter  avec 
patience  et  respect.  Nous  pouvons  raconter  nos  histoires  plusieurs  fois;  ce  sont  des  his- 
toires con^ues  pour  le  developpement.  Chaque  fois  nous  apprenons  quelque  chose  de 
nouveau.  En  fait,  nous  grandissons  avec  nos  histoires.  Elies  representent  des  facteurs  de 
protection  qui  transmettent  des  attentes  elevees  et  specifiques  culturellement,  du  sup- 
port, des  soins  et  des  occasions  de  participation. 


LA  SPIRITUALITE  est  une  partie  integrale  et  fondamentale  de  nos  vies.  Dans  l’his- 
toire traditionnelle,  la  spiritualite  etait  une  partie  integrale  de  notre  vie  quotidienne.  Au 
sein  de  la  spiritualite  autochtone  repose  le  concept  de  l’interaction.  La  nature  spirituelle 
de  toute  chose  vivante  etait  reconnue  et  respectee..  Les  aspects  mystiques  de  la  vie 
etaient  alors  discutes  ouvertement.  Une  pratique  ceremoniale  puissante  etait  tissee  dans 
le  cycle  des  saisons.  Les  ceremonies  marquaient  des  moments  importants  dans  la  vie  des 
gens,  comme  par  exemple  les  ceremonies  pour  nommer  les  enfants  et  les  ceremonies  de 
rites  de  la  puberte.  Nous  pensons  que  la  spiritualite  est  au  coeur  de  notre  survie.  De 
nombreux  educateurs  autochtones  disent  que  notre  spiritualite  a ete  la  racine  la  plus 
profonde  de  notre  survie  a travers  toutes  les  generations  d’adversite  et  d’oppression.  La 
plupart  des  personnes  traditionnelles  abordent  la  spiritualite  autochtone  avec  grande 
precaution  et  respect.  Il  importe  que  les  educateurs  et  les  representants  de  service  recon- 
naissent sa  valeur  tout  en  respectant  egalement  la  nature  privee  de  nos  croyances  spir- 
ituelles  et  nos  pratiques.  Basil  Johnson,  (Ojibway),  explique  la  nature  personnelle  pro- 
fonde de  la  spiritualite  traditionnelle 


La  famille  autochtone  traditionnelle  represente  la  famille  elargie.  Chaque  enfant  a 
beaucoup  de  parents  de  clan  et  de  sang  qui  partagent  la  responsabilite  de  l’education 
des  enfants.  Les  aines  detiennent  des  legendes  de  tribus,  l’histoire  et  les  traditions  et,  de 
ce  fait,  sont  traites  avec  beaucoup  de  respect.  Notre  croyance  du  caractere  sacre  de  toute 
creation  nous  oblige  a nous  considerer  comme  les  preservateurs  de  l’environnement 
naturel.  En  reconnaissance  de  la  relation  avec  les  autres,  on  insiste  sur  le  partage  de 
toutes  les  possessions  materielles  Dans  notre  vision  du  monde,  il  est  plus  important 
d’etre  une  bonne  personne  que  d’acquerir  des  biens  materiels.  La  cooperation  naturelle 
parmi  les  membres  des  groupes  differents  vaut  mieux  que  la  competition.  L’harmonie 
du  groupe  releve  de  la  plus  haute  importance.  On  maintient  l’equilibre  et  l’harmonie 
en  n’abusant  pas  des  droits  ni  des  croyances  des  individus.  Le  fait  de  rester  silencieux 
et  tranquille  n’est  pas  un  malaise  pour  les  autochtones.  Nous  sommes  a l’aise  dans  le 
silence  et  parler  juste  pour  le  plaisir  de  parler  n’a  jamais  fait  partie  de  nos  habitudes.  On 
voit  le  temps  Hotter  mais  il  reste  toujours  avec  nous,  et  nous  apprenons  a suivre  le 
rythme  de  la  nature. 
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LA  CULTURE  NATIVE  TRADITIONNELLE  ET  LA  RESISTANCE  CULTURELLE 


Les  educateurs  et  les  autres  personnes  qui  travaillent  avec  les  jeunes  autochtones  qui 
demontrent  du  respect  pour  ces  valeurs  fondamentales,  ces  croyances  et  ces  conduites, 
nourrissent  la  resistance  vitale.  Ils  peuvent  construire  une  connexion  entre  les  jeunes  et 
toutes  les  autres  entites,  encourager  et  discuter  ouvertement  leur  developpement  spir- 
ituel;  reconnaitre  le  role  primordial  joue  par  les  aines,  les  oncles,  les  tantes  et  les  autres 
parents  de  clans  et  de  sang  et  rechercher  leur  implication.  Nous  pouvons  aussi  utiliser 
l’exterieur,  encourager  la  generosite  de  fame,  incorporer  des  activites  d’apprentissage 
plus  cooperatives,  respecter  l’individu,  allouer  pour  un  temps  de  reponse  plus  long,  etre 
plus  flexible  avec  l’horaire  et  respecter  le  fait  que  l’apprentissage  peut  aussi  se  faire  par 
l’ecoute  et  le  silence. 

Pris  dans  leur  ensemble,  ces  valeurs  et  croyances  traditionnelles  sont  la  fondation  cul- 
turelle  qui,  si,  respectee  a sa  juste  valeur,  procure  des  attentes  elevees  comme  les  soins, 
les  relations  de  soutien  et  les  occasions  specifiques  a la  participation  des  enfants 
autochtones.  Nous  pensons  que  quand  ces  facteurs  innes  de  protection  culturelle  seront 
presents,  la  resistance  vitale  des  enfants  se  realisera.  II  faut  incorporer  nos  croyances,  nos 
valeurs  et  notre  philosophic  dans  tout  travail  effectue  avec  nos  enfants.  Les  represen- 
tants  des  services  sociaux,  les  educateurs  et  les  autres  doivent  voir  a ce  que  les  families 
autochtones  deviennent  des  refuges  sains  et  surs  pour  les  enfants.  Les  chercheurs  et  les 
evaluateurs  doivent  utiliser  des  conceptions  d’ evaluation  et  des  recherches  competentes 
culturellement  dans  les  ecoles  autochtones  et  dans  les  communautes  pour  pouvoir 
capter  et  interpreter  de  fa^on  adequate  l’essence  de  notre  croyance. 

Comme  decrit  dans  les  nombreuses  histoires  personnelles  de  Doyle  Arbogast, 
dans  Wounded  Warriors,  les  enseignements  culturels  denichent  la  resistance  vitale 
personnelle.  Les  personnes  qui  ont  repondu  a des  entrevues  ont  constate  que  « 
ce  que  leurs  ancetres  savaient  toujours,  c’est  a dire  que  les  chemins  vers  la  paix, 
l’equilibre  et  la  vie  se  tracent  en  acceptant  la  responsabilite  d’honorer  la  beaute, 
fame  et  le  mystere  de  leur  propre  heritage. 

-Abogast,  (1995,  p.l) 

Les  pratiques  culturelles  debloquent  aussi  notre  potentiel  humain.  Sisoka  Luta, 
(Jerome  Kills  Small)  : « par  l’intermediaire  du  tambour,  je  ressens  la  partie 
autochtone  de  ma  spiritualite  avec  laquelle  j’ai  un  lien  tres  special.  Je  sais  que 
beaucoup  de  personnes  trouvent  la  plus  grande  partie  de  leur  force  dans  d’ autres 
choses  comme  lea  cabane  de  suerie  et  la  pipe  sacree.  Pour  moi,  c’est  le  tambour 
qui  me  donne  ma  force. » 

-Arbogast,  ( 1995,  p.145) 

Sungmanitu  Hanska,  (Long  Coyote)  dit :«  l’implication  et  la  participation  aux 
choses  qui  touchent  mon  peuple  ont  toujours  ete  tres  significatives  pour  moi. 

J’ai  une  graine  plantee  dans  mon  fort  interieur  et  elle  a besoin  de  nourriture 
pour  grandir.  Quand  cette  graine  re^oit  un  peu  de  nourriture  comme  une  per- 
mission, un  encouragement  ou  une  invitation  pour  que  moi  - meme  je  puisse  la 
nourrir,  alors,  elle  commence  a germer.  Je  commence  a comprendre  que  cette 
graine  est  effectivement  mon  ame.  ». 

-Arbogast,  (1995,  p.84) 

Nous  pensons  que  ceci  est  la  sante  innee  de  la  resistance  vitale  dont  parlent  le  Dr.  Roger 
Mills,  Bonnie  Bermard  et  d’ autres. 

Candace  Flemeing  ( Kickapoo/Oneida/  Cherokee),  explique,  « En  essayant  de 
se  detacher  des  styles  de  vie  et  des  situations  qui  compromettent  le  bien-etre,  les 
autochtones...  (les  autochtones  americains,  ceux  de  l’Alaska,  les  Premieres 
Nations)  ont  commence  a identifier  pour  eux-memes  des  valeurs  et  des  con- 
duites conformes  a leur  culture  qui  enrichissent  la  vie  de  l’individu,  la  famille  et 
la  communaute...  Un  traitement  equilibre...  doit  se  concentrer  sur  la  resis- 
tance vitale,  les  forces  et  les  contributions  significatives.  » 

-Fleming,  (1992,  p.137)  . 

Dans  notre  travail  avec  20  educateurs  et  formateurs  autochtones  nationaux,  nous 
etions  d’ accord  que  notre  identity  de  tribu,  la  spiritualite,  les  Aines,  les  ceremonies  et 
les  rites,  l’humour,  les  traditions  orales,  la  famille  et  le  reseau  de  support  sont  des  strate- 
gies de  protection  essentielles.  Toutes  ceci  represente  ce  qui  nous  a garde  forts.  Une 
etude  en  cours  Minneapolis  a conduit  des  entrevues  avec  1 36  directeurs  de  programmes 
et  les  travailleurs  sur  le  front.  Ils  ont  indique  qu’ils  avaient  trouve  une  immense  force 
cachee  dans  le  systeme  de  soutien  familial,  de  soins  aux  communautes,  dans  les  iden- 


tites  fortes,  la  spiritualite,  les  valeurs  morales,  la  vision  du  monde,  les  ceremonies  et  les 
traditions.  Toutes  ces  ressources  contribuent  a renforcer  notre  resistance  vitale. 

Nos  recentes  experiences  de  formation  indiquent  que  les  travailleurs  autochtones  en 
prevention  trouvent  le  terme  resistance  vitale  utile.  Un  participant  a dit : « Maintenant 
j’ai  un  mot  pour  exprimer  ce  que  j’ai  toujours  connu  et  trouve  difficile  a expliquer 
aux  enfants  et  aux  adultes  avec  qui  je  travaille  ».  La  resistance  vitale  nous  aide  a soutenir 
les  etudiants  qui  veulent  se  ressourcer  dans  notre  force  culturelle. 

Nous  sommes  heureux  de  voir  que  qu’un  message  d’espoir  sur  la  resistance  vitale,  bien 
ancre  dans  les  traditions  culturelles  locales,  aide  les  educateurs,  les  representants  de  serv- 
ice sociaux  et  les  membres  de  la  communaute  de  la  tribu  a entrevoir  des  possibilites 
futures  avec  enthousiasme  et  energie.  Notre  capacite  humaine  innee  pour  accepter  la 
transformation  et  les  changements,  notre  resistance  vitale  sont  toujours  presentes;  Tout 
comme  le  cercle  de  vie,  il  ne  se  brise  ni  se  temrine.  Black  Elk  decrit  le  cercle  de  la  force 
de  cette  maniere  : 

«Vous  avez  remarque  que  tout  ce  que  fait  un  autochtone  se  passe  dans 
un  cercle,  ceci  parce  que  le  Pouvoir  du  Monde  se  retrouve  toujours 
dans  des  cercles  et  que  tout  essaye  d’etre  circulaire.  Jadis,  quand  nous 
etions  heureux  et  forts,  tout  notre  pouvoir  nous  venait  du  Cercle  sacre 
de  la  Nation,  et  tant  que  le  cercle  ne  se  brisait  pas  les  gens  continuaient 
a s’epanouir.  L’arbre  fleuri  etait  le  centre  vivant  du  Cercle,  et  le  cercle 
des  quatre  points  cardinaux  le  nourrissait.  L’Est  donnait  la  paix  et  la 
lumiere,  le  Sud  donnait  la  chaleur,  l’Ouest  donnait  la  pluie  et  le  Nord 
avec  son  froid  et  son  grand  vent  donnait  la  force  et  l’endurance.  Cette 
connaissance  nous  est  venue  du  monde  exterieur  avec  notre  religion. 
Chaque  chose  que  le  pouvoir  du  monde  entreprend  se  fait  en  cercle.  Le 
ciel  est  rond,  et  j’ai  entendu  dire  que  la  terre  est  ronde  comme  une 
balle,  et  pareil  pour  les  ^toiles.  Le  vent,  dans  toute  sa  puissance,  tour- 
billonne,  Les  oiseaux  font  leurs  nids  en  cercles,  car  leur  religion  est  la 
meme  que  la  notre.  Le  soleil  se  leve  et  se  couche  en  cercle.  La  lune  fait 
la  meme  chose,  et  les  deux  sont  ronds.  Meme  les  saisons  font  un  grand 
cercle  dans  leur  changement,  et  reviennent  toujours  a leur  point  de 
depart.  La  vie  de  l’homme  represente  aussi  un  cercle  de  l’enfance  a 
l’enfance,  et  ainsi  sont  les  choses  partout  oil  il  y a du  pouvoir.  » - 
Brown,  (1998,  p.35) 
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Chansons  Esquimaudes 

Traduites  par  Tegudligak,  du  sud  de  file  Baffin 
http:/ /www.nlc-bnc.ca/2/ 1 6/h  1 6-7204-f.html 

Aii  Aii 

Je  me  rappelle  mes  droles  aventures 

Lorsque  pousse  par  le  vent  j’allais  a la  derive  dans  mon  kayak 
Et  me  croyant  en  danger 
Mes  craintes 

Celles  qui  etaient  si  menues  et  me  paraissaient  si  grandes 
Pour  toutes  les  choses  necessaires 
Que  je  devais  trouver  et  atteindre 
Et pourtant  il  n’y  a qu’une  chose  importante 
La  seule  chose 

Livre  et  voir  le  grand  jour  qui  point 
Et  la  lumiere  qui  remplit  le  monde. 

Aii  Aii 

J’ai  marche  sur  la  glace  de  la  mer 

Emerveille  j’ai  entendu 

La  chanson  de  I’ocean 

Et  les  profonds  soupirs 

De  la  glace  qui  prend 

Alors  allons-y 

La  force  d’clme 

Apporte  la  sante 

A la  loge  des  fetes. 

Aii  Aii 

La  mer  immense  m’a  mis  en  mouvement 

M’emporte  a la  derive 

Et  je  flotte  comme  une  plante  dans  la  riviere 

La  voute  du  firmament 

Et  la  puissance  des  tempetes 

M’enveloppe 

Etje  reste 

Tremblant  de  joie. 

Aii  Aii 

Revenons  a ma  chansonnette 

Patiemment  je  la  chante 

Au-dessus  des  trous  dans  la  glace  pour  la  peche 

Sans  elle  je  me  fatiguerais  trop  vite 

Quandje  peche  en  remontant  le  courant 

Quand  la  bise  soujfle  le  froid 

Quandje  me  tiens  debout  grelottant 

Sans  prendre  le  temps  d’attendre  le  poisson 

Je  finis  par  men  retourner  en  disant 

Que  c’est  seulement  de  sa  faute  — a celui  qui  gouverne  le  courant. 


La  memoire  de  la  Terre 

“ Vous  pouvez  bien  appeler  les  autochtones  d’Amerique 
‘ personnes  invisibles 
mais  leurs  mots  merveilleux,  beaux, 
comme  les  eons 
de  la  vie  de  la  terre 
oil  ils  ont  vecu, 

le  temps  ne  les  fera  jamais  disparaitre 
et  Eux  ne  les  oublieront  pas, 

Ils  appartiennent  a un  peuple  qui  a 
a to uj  ours  aime  la  terre, 

Ils  lui  parlent  avec  l’eclat  de  la  pierre  lancee  dans  ses  eaux 
et  Elle  leur  repond 

Le  chant  de  la  nature  est 
puissant  et  fidele. 

II  a la  memoire  de  son  propre  langage, 
et  bien  des  histoires  a raconter.  “ 


V 


poemes 


“ Chaque  moment  dans  la  vie 
est  complet  en  lui-meme, 
distinct  de  tout  autre. 

L’energie  des  peuples  autochtone 
est  comme  une  etincelle 
Cest  l’energie  dont  le  monde  a besoin, 

Elle  est  capable  de  deplacer  les  plaques  tectoniques 
C’est  la  meme  energie  qui  fait  naitre  un  enfant  au  monde 
Pour  que  la  vie,  de  nouveau,  puisse  prendre  corps 
C’est  ce  qui  nous  relie  a 
la  puissance  de  la  legende, 
une  puissance  qui  appelle  toutes  les  choses 
dans  1’ existence  et 
en  assure  le  respect 
A jamais,  en  tout  lieu 


“ Tout  etre  anime  de  compassion 
et  conscient  de  sa  responsabilite 
se  doit  de  participer  a la  realisation 
d’une  vision  pleine  d’espoir. 

Cette  vision  est  contenue  dans  les  traditions 
et  la  philosophic  d’un  peuple  qui  croit 
dans  la  continuation  de  lui-meme  et 
de  toute  vie. 

Les  mots  sont  comme  des  cadeaux, 
que  nos  grands-parents  nous  ont  laisse, 
ce  sont  les  herbes  medicinale  de  l’esprit 
Nous  devons  nous  rappeler  qui  nous  nourrit, 
sans  cela,  nous  seons  toujours  affames  “ 

http://www.indigenouspeople.org/natlit/french.htm 


Regional  Gatherings  2001 

• le  10  octobre  2001 
Toronto 

Native  Canadian  Centre  Auditorium,  16,  rue  Spadina. 


• le  12  octobre  2001  Montreal 

Crown  Plaza  Hotel,  505,  rue  Sherbrooke  Est. 


• le  24  octobre  2001  Regina 

The  Landmark  Inn,  4150,  rue  Albert. 

• le  26  octobre  2001  Halifax 

World  Trade  Convention  Centre,  1800,  rue  Argyle. 

Pour  obtenir  renseignement,  veuillez  visiter  notre  site 
Web:  www.abf.ca,  ou  contacter-nous: 
1-888-725-8886  (237-4441  en  Ottawa). 
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INTRODUCTION 


La  Conference  des  jeunes  a 6te  convoquee  afin  que  les  jeunes  discutent  de  la 
fagon  dont  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison  (FADG)  pourrait  le  mieux  s’oc- 
cuper  des  problemes  et  des  preoccupations  de  la  jeunesse  et  augmenter  sa  par- 
ticipation aux  projets  que  la  FADG  finance. 

Les  jeunes  qui  participent  aux  projets  finances  actuellement  par  la  FADG  ainsi 
que  des  membres  du  personnel  et  du  conseil  d’administration  de  cette  derniere 
ont  participe  a des  presentations  animees  en  seances  plenieres  et  a des  exercices 
en  ateliers  congus  pour  traiter  des  sujets  qui  suivent : 

La  structure  de  la  FADG  et  les  projets  pour  les  jeunes  : 

Mike  DeGagne,  directeur  executif,  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison  (FADG), 
dans  ses  commentaires  d’introduction,  a presente  une  information  contextuelle 
au  sujet  de  l’historique  de  l’experience  des  pensionnats  vecue  par  les  peuples 
autochtones  au  Canada  et  au  sujet  de  la  mise  sur  pied  de  la  Fondation 
autochtone  de  guerison  qui  a decoule  de  l’enonce  de  reconciliation  et  d’excuse 
du  gouvernement  du  Canada  relativement  a cette  experience. 

M.  DeGagne  a fourni  plusieurs  details  au  sujet  du  financement,  du  mandat  et 
de  1’affectation  du  financement  des  projets  de  la  FADG  a ce  jour.  II  a aussi 
donn£  des  renseignements  sur  l’engagement  de  la  FADG  a veiller  a ce  qu’il  y ait 
equite  dans  la  distribution  des  fonds,  y compris  de  s’ assurer  qu’il  y ait  une 
somme  significative  qui  soit  acheminee  vers  les  jeunes  Autochtones  du  Canada. 

Video  du  Lac  Pelican 

La  bande  video  de  la  conference  du  lac  Pelican  explore  les  sequelles  des  experi- 
ences des  pensionnats  sur  les  anciens  eleves,  qui  sont  desormais  des  adultes,  les 
repercussions  sur  leurs  enfants  et  les  efforts  de  ces  anciens  efeves  pour  entre- 
prendre  une  guerison.  Les  participants  ont  ete  encourages  a discuter  de  l’effet 
qu’a  produit  cette  video  en  repondant  aux  trois  questions  qui  suivent  sur  la 
demarche  de  guerison  : 

i)  Qu’avez-vous  vu  ? 

ii)  Qu’avez-vous  entendu  ? 

iii)  Qu’avez-vous  ressenti  ? 

Commentaires  des  participants  : 

•une  grande  sensibilisation  est  encore  necessaire  pour  que  les  jeunes  puis- 
sent  entendre  et  comprendre  les  experiences  profondement  enracinees 
de  leurs  parents; 

•la  demarche  qui  consiste  a briser  le  silence  et  a susciter  une  sensibilisa- 
tion accrue  souleve  de  vives  emotions  chez  les  victimes  et  leurs  descen- 
dants, emotions  qu’on  doit  traiter  prudemment  et  surement; 

•les  Autochtones  font  preuve  de  courage,  de  volonte  et  de  capacite  de 
changer  et  de  guerir  de  ces  experiences. 

Recommandations  de  la  conference  des  jeunes  Autochtones  : 

Les  buts,  sujets,  ateliers  et  recommandations  provenant  des  conferences  prece- 
dentes  des  jeunes,  et  des  jeunes  et  des  Aines,  pfesentes  dans  les  documents 
accompagnant  l’ordre  du  jour  (onglet  3),  ont  ete  examines.  De  fagon  generale, 
les  conferences  des  jeunes  ont  ete  congues  pour  offrir  une  tribune  en  vue  d’aug- 
menter  l’interaction  / le  reseautage,  d’examiner  collectivement  les  problemes  et 
les  besoins  des  jeunes,  de  trouver  des  solutions  et  d’en  discuter.  Les  conferences 
ont  porte  sur  une  grande  variete  de  sujets  et  ont  degage  un  eventail  de  recom- 
mandations tout  aussi  large.  Les  recommandations  traitaient  d’activites  partic- 
ulieres  dans  differents  domaines  tels  que  la  sante,  la  sante  mentale,  les  conditions 
sociales  et  economiques,  la  culture  et  la  tradition  ainsi  que  la  disponibilite  de 
programmes  et  d’installations.  D’autres  recommandations  visaient  a faire  fond 
sur  l’elan  donne  par  les  rassemblements  pour  favoriser  le  developpement  des 
habiletes  des  jeunes,  la  defense  de  leurs  interets  politiques  et  les  activifes  entre- 
prises  par  les  jeunes  eux-memes. 


CONFERENCE  DES  JEUNES  \ 
DE  LA  FEDERATION  AUTOCHTONE 
DE  GUERISON 
16  AU  18  MARS  2001 
\ RAPPORT  CONSENSUEL 


Ateliers  sur  des  questions  ciblees  : 

Pratiques  exemplaires  dans  la  programmation  actuelle  pour  les  jeunes: 

Cet  atelier  devait  trouver  des  exemples  courants  de  programmes  et  d’ initiatives 
qui  sont  utiles  aux  jeunes,  examiner  les  raisons  du  degre  de  reussite  et  discuter 
quel  role  la  FADG  pourrait  jouer  pour  soutenir  une  programmation  efficace 
pour  les  jeunes.  En  plus  des  trois  questions  qui  portaient  sur  la  demarche,  les 
participants  aux  ateliers  pensaient  qu’il  etait  essentiel  de  discuter  des  obstacles  et 
des  problemes  que  les  jeunes  ont  rencontre  dans  leurs  initiatives.  Tout  travail 
futur  devra  aussi  tenir  compte  de  ces  preoccupations. 

Les  participants  a cet  atelier  reunissant  un  petit  groupe  ont  retenu  environ  30 
exemples  d’autres  demarches  et  programmes  culturels,  recreatifs  et  educatifs  qui 
leur  semblaient  etre  utiles  aux  jeunes.  Les  raisons  de  la  reussite  avaient  trait  au 
degre  de  participation  et  d’influence  dont  les  jeunes  participants  ^taient  en 
mesure  de  faire  preuve  dans  la  mise  en  oeuvre  des  programmes  ainsi  qu’a  la  qual- 
ite  des  interactions,  du  soutien  et  de  la  communication  jeunes  / adultes.  Les  par- 
ticipants ont  lance  plusieurs  douzaines  d’idees  qui  pourraient  etre  appliquees 
pour  orienter  Faction  ou  les  buts  et  le  contenu  des  programmes  de  la  FADG,  ou 
les  deux. 

Comprendre  les  sequelles  des  pensionnats  chez  les  jeunes  : 

Les  participants  a l’atelier  qui  portait  sur  les  sequelles  ont  examine  quelles  etaient 
les  repercussions  pour  leurs  collectivites  et  leurs  organisations,  les  roles  et  les 
responsabilites  lorsqu’il  s’agit  de  s’attaquer  a ces  repercussions  et  les  domaines  oil 
la  FADG  devrait  agir.  Les  participants  ont  releve  plus  de  40  types  de  sequelles 
pour  les  jeunes.  Les  discussions  sur  les  roles  et  les  responsabilites  des  jeunes  ont 
fait  ressortir  la  responsabilite  personnelle  et  a l’egard  des  projets,  particuliere- 
ment  en  ce  qui  concerne  l’amelioration  de  l’estime  de  soi.  Les  domaines  oil  la 
FADG  devrait  agir  portaient  sur  des  questions  telles  que  les  criteres  qui  concer- 
nent  les  jeunes,  les  rassemblements  de  jeunes  et  les  evaluations  des  besoins  de  la 
collectivite  / des  jeunes. 
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Accroitre  la  participation  des  jeunes  aux  projets  finances  : 

Les  participants  a cet  atelier  ne  representaient  aucunement  les  13  projets  pour 
jeunes  finances  actuellement  par  la  FADG.  Les  participants  ont  done  examine 
les  trois  questions  sur  la  demarche  en  fonction  de  leurs  propres  experiences  rela- 
tives a d’autres  programmes  et  initiatives  pour  les  jeunes.  L’atelier  a port^  sur  des 
domaines  oil  les  jeunes  ont  une  participation  directe,  sur  les  fa«;ons  d’ accroitre  la 
participation  des  jeunes  et  sur  le  role  que  la  FADG  pourrait  jouer  a l’avenir  pour 
soutenir  l’augmentation  de  la  participation  directe  des  jeunes  aux  projets 
finances  par  la  FADG.  La  majorite  des  discussions  des  groupes  ont  porte  sur  les 
fagons  d’accroitre  les  roles  et  les  responsabilites  des  jeunes.  Entre  autres  exemples, 
il  y avait  1’augmentation  des  possibility  de  reseautage  entre  les  projets  pour  les 
jeunes,  les  responsabilites  operationnelles  des  jeunes  et  des  roles  de  soutien  et  de 
conseil  de  la  part  des  victimes. 

Identification  des  domaines  qui  suscitent  des  consensus  / recommandations  : 

Aprfes  avoir  examine  les  tableaux  a feuilles  mobiles,  les  rapports  sommaires  et  les 
notes  des  discussions  dans  les  ateliers  et  en  seance  pleniere  de  presentation  des 
rapports,  les  themes  principaux  qui  ressortaient  etaient  les  suivants  : 

•reconnaissance,  soutien  et  confiance  a l’egard  de  la  prise  en  charge  par  les 
jeunes  et  de  leur  leadership; 

•favoriser  et  permettre  les  interactions  jeunes  / Aines  et  jeunes  / parents 
mutuellement  profitables  dans  les  projets; 

•le  besoin  de  s’attaquer  aux  obstacles  et  aux  problemes  qui  ont  entrave  la 
programmation  et  les  initiatives  actuelles  et  passees  des  jeunes; 

•examiner  les  approches  de  partenariat  qui  pourraient  etre  avantageuses 
pour  les  projets  des  jeunes; 

•offrir  une  elaboration  de  la  programmation  et  le  perfectionnement  des 
competences  dans  une  grande  variete  de  domaines  tels  que  le  role 
parental,  la  gestion,  les  camps,  les  conseils,  la  redaction  de  propositions, 
parler  en  public,  la  resolutions  des  differends,  l’estime  de  soi  et  la  confi- 
ance en  soi. 

Un  examen  des  rapports  des  ateliers  a permis  de  relever  29  elements  dont  la 
FADG  devrait  tenir  compte).  Ces  29  elements  ont  ete  tires  d une  rationalisa- 
tion des  quelques  65  idees  presentees  par  les  participants  sur  ce  que  le  ou  les 
roles  de  la  FADG  pourraient  etre  dans  les  domaines  qui  suivent  : 

•soutenir  les  pratiques  exemplaires; 

•accroitre  la  sensibilisation  relativement  aux  sequelles  des  pensionnats 
chez  les  jeunes; 

•accroitre  la  participation  directe  des  jeunes  aux  processus  et  aux  projets 
de  la  FADG. 

Au  cours  de  la  seance  pleniere  de  la  Conference  des  jeunes  de  la  FADG,  les 
participants  ont  discute  de  ces  dements  en  vue  de  determiner  : 

1)  que  tous  les  elements  des  rapports  des  ateliers  qui  traitaient  de  faction,  des 
processus  de  prise  de  decision  et  des  criteres  de  programmation  de  la 
FADG  faisaient  partie  de  la  liste;  ainsi,  trois  elements  ont  6te  ajout^s  a la 
liste  remaniee; 

2)  un  exercice  de  categorisation  en  vue  de  lister  les  elements  en  ordre  de  pri- 
ority et  d’offrir  une  orientation  et  de  nouvelles  considerations  sur  la  fagon 
dont  les  elements  pourraient  etre  mis  en  oeuvre. 

Voici  la  liste  des  elements  / options  telle  que  modifiee  lors  de  la  discussion  avec 
les  participants  ainsi  que  les  1 1 priority  : 


Recommandations  prioritaires 


Priorite  1 - Recommandation 

Elaborer  des  criteres  particuliers  pour  les  projets  des  jeunes 

Les  programmes  qui  s’adressent  aux  jeunes  doivent  etre  differents.  Ils  doivent  etre 
attrayants  pour  les  jeunes  B les  faire  se  sentir  importants.  Etre  tournes  vers 
l’avenir.  Offrir  des  choix,  des  responsabilites  aux  jeunes.  Leur  faire  prendre  confi- 
ance. Presenter  des  fagons  differentes  d’envisager  les  problemes.  Offrir  des  initia- 
tives particulieres.  Favoriser  le  leadership  des  jeunes,  les  aspects  culturels,  educat- 
es. Etre  amusants  / interessants.  Les  jeunes  doivent  evaluer  les  projets  des  jeunes. 

Priorite  2 - Recommandation 

Enseigner  aux  jeunes  les  habiletes  en  mature  de  redaction  de  propositions 

Enseigner  aux  jeunes  comment  rediger  des  propositions  afin  qu’ils  puissent  etre 
confiants  que  leurs  propositions  seront  traitees  de  maniere  positive.  Publier  les 
questions  et  les  reponses  au  sujet  du  processus  de  demande  dans  le  site  Web  de 
la  FADG  et  avoir  une  personne-ressource  pour  les  jeunes  au  sein  du  personnel 
de  la  FADG  pour  repondre  aux  questions. 

Priorite  3 - Recommandation 

Mettre  sur  pied  un  comite  directeur  des  jeunes 

Mettre  sur  pied  un  comite  directeur  des  jeunes  qui  conseillera  le  conseil  d’ad- 
ministration  de  la  FADG  sur  les  questions  relatives  aux  jeunes.  Ce  comit^ 
devrait  comprendre  des  jeunes  qui  representent  les  organisations  autochtones 
nationales  et  chaque  province.  Le  membre  repryentant  les  jeunes  au  conseil 
d’administration  de  la  FADG  assurerait  la  liaison  aupres  du  comite.  II  pourrait 
y avoir  une  demande  generale  de  propositions  qui  s’adresserait  aux  jeunes  et  les 
organisations  de  jeunes  dans  chaque  province  pourraient  etre  invitees  a presen- 
ter des  demandes.  Elaborer  des  criteres  et  les  faire  parvenir  aux  participants  au 
forum  pour  obtenir  leur  evaluation  et  leurs  suggestions. 

Priorite  4 - Recommandation 
Favoriser  le  leadership  chez  les  jeunes 

Se  concentrer  sur  les  initiatives  et  le  leadership  des  jeunes  associes  aux  parents  et 
examiner  les  programmes  pour  voir  comment  nous  pouvons,  en  tant  que  pairs, 
retourner  chez  nous  et  elaborer  ces  programmes  B nous  sommes  des  chefs  de  file 
et  nous  pouvons  faire  une  difference. 

Priorite  5 - Recommandation 
Augmenter  le  financement 

Prolonger  la  periode  de  financement  a plus  de  cinq  ans. 

Priorite  6 -Recommandation 

Accroitre  P interaction  entre  les  collectivites 

Davantage  d’interactions  entre  les  collectivites.  ^ 
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file,  pas  seulement  les  chefs  de  file  des  projets  de  la  FADG  mais  tous  les  chefs  de 
file,  afin  de  les  rassembler  et  de  les  sensibiliser  davantage  au  sujet  de  la  FADG  ainsi 
que  de  l’historique  et  des  sequelles  des  pensionnats. 

Recommandation:  Responsabilite  accrue  des  jeunes 

Responsabilite  accrue  accordee  aux  jeunes  au  moyen  d’une  plus  grande  diffusion 
des  renseignements  au  sujet  de  l’accessibilite  au  financement  de  la  FADG. 
Responsabilite  a l’egard  des  gens. 

Recommandation:  Appuyer  le  perfectionnement  des  habiletes  parentales 

Permettre  aux  jeunes  de  montrer  Fexemple.  Aider  les  jeunes  a mener  des  vies  plus 
positives  grace  a des  modes  de  vie  sains  afin  de  la  aider  a acquerir  de  bonnes 
habiletes  parentales  a long  terme. 


Priorite  7 - Recommandation 
Suivi  des  projets  approuves 

S’assurer  qu’il  y a un  engagement  a effectuer  un  suivi  des  projets  une  fois  qu’ils  ont 
ete  approuves. 

Priorite  8 - Recommandation 
Victimes  a titre  de  conseillers 

Susciter  la  participation  de  victimes  a titre  de  conseillers  en  matiere  de  projets  / 
modeles  de  comportement. 

Priorite  9 -Recommandation 

Favoriser  les  programmes  conjoints  jeunes  / Aines 

Projets  conjoints  pour  les  jeunes.  Projets  conjoints  ou  les  jeunes  et  les  Aines  tra- 
vaillent  ensemble  et  discutent. 

Priorite  10  - Recommandation 

Recourir  a des  animateurs  qui  ont  une  comprehension 


Recommandation:  Soutenir  les  programmes  parents  / jeunes 

Programme  parents  / jeunes.  Participation  des  parents.  Parents  qui  participent  aux 
programmes  B y inclure  les  enfants. 

Recommandation:  Faire  la  promotion  du  site  Web  de  la  FADG 

La  FADG  doit  mieux  faire  la  promotion  de  son  site  Web,  y inclure  un  forum  de 
bavardage  / un  livre  d’invites  ou  un  groupe  de  nouvelles,  une  liste  d’envoi  a tous  les 
jeunes  B le  rendre  plus  attrayant  et  plus  accessible  pour  les  jeunes. 

Recommandation:  Organiser  des  rencontres  de  jeunes 

Organiser  davantage  de  reunions  de  jeunes  pour  etudier  les  pratiques  exemplaires, 
eventuellement  sur  une  base  trimestrielle  ou  semestrielle,  ou  tenir  des  reunions  par 
le  moyen  de  teleconferences,  de  cameras  Web,  etc.  Tenir  des  reunions  de  jeunes 
representants  des  differents  projets  finances  pour  qu’ils  discutent  des  reussites  de  ces 
projets.  Aider  a sensibiliser  davantage  au  sujet  des  problemes.  Rassemblements  de 
jeunes  au  sujet  du  dossier  et  des  effets  des  pensionnats.  Conferences  B lire  le  suivi, 
trop  de  conferences  traitent  des  memes  questions,  necessite  de  s’engager. 


Les  animateurs  doivent  avoir  une  experience  et  une  comprehension  de  la  question 
: perspective,  compassion. 

Priorite  1 1 -Recommandation 
Definir  les  « jeunes  » 

Offrir  une  definition  claire  des  «jeunes  ». 

Autres  recommandations 

Recommandation:  Diffusion  nationale  des  communications 

Une  diffusion  nationale  des  communications  afin  que  les  gens  sachent  ce  que  la 
FADG  est  et  ce  quelle  fait. 

Recommandation:  Effectuer  des  visites  sur  les  lieux  des  projets  des  jeunes 

Un  ou  deux  representants  de  la  FADG  devraient  effectuer  une  visite  sur  les  lieux  de 
notre  projet.  Augmenter  le  nombre  des  travailleurs  de  soutien  communautaire  et 
faire  en  sorte  qu’ils  visitent  les  projets,  notamment  les  projets  des  jeunes. 


Recommandation:  Financer  les  evaluations  des  besoins  des  jeunes 


Recommandation:  Financer  des  pro- 
grammes de  motivation  des  jeunes 


II  y a plusieurs  jeunes  dans  notre  collectivite  qui  ne 
s’interessent  a rien.  II  devrait  y avoir  des  fonds  pour  elaborer  des 
programmes  qui  aideraient  a les  motiver  a participer. 


Financer  des  programmes  pour  evaluer  les  besoins  des 
jeunes,  particulierement  dans  les  collectivites  hors 
reserves  d’ou  l’aspect  cohesif  de  la  culture 
autochtone  est  absent.  Jouer  un  role  dans  la 
recherche  des  besoins  de  leurs  collectivites 
(selon  eux).  Repondre  aux  besoins  de  la 
collectivite  B lever  les  obstacles. 
Repondre  aux  besoins  des  collectivites  et 
comprendre  leur  situation  generate,  ce 
qu’elles  recherchent  et  ce  qu’elles  ont 
deja  etabli. 


Recommandation:  Financement  pour  embaucher  des  jeunes 


Recommandation:  Toutes  les  propositions  devraient  traiter  des  besoins  des  jeunes 


Offrir  un  financement  plus  important  pour  embaucher  des  jeunes. 

Recommandation:  Communiquer  avec  les  programmes  des  jeunes 

Participer  davantage  aux  autres  programmes  des  jeunes  B faire  savoir  aux  pro- 
grammes des  jeunes  ce  que  la  FADG  peut  faire  pour  eux. 

Recommandation:  Tenir  des  conferences  nationales  de  jeunes  ou  y participer 


Les  criteres  auxquels  devraient  repondre  les  propositions  devraient  toucher  les 
besoins  des  jeunes. 

Recommandation:  Forum  Web  pour  les  administrateurs  de  projet 

Un  forum  Web  pour  ceux  qui  entreprennent  ou  dirigent  des  programmes  afin  qu’ils 
aient  un  lieu  de  rencontre  pour  discuter  des  projets  (ouvrir  la  communication  a 
l’ensemble  du  pays). 


Jouer  un  role  dans  les  conferences  nationales  pour  sensibiliser  les  jeunes  chefs  de 


Recommandation:  Bulletin  destine  aux  jeunes 


> 
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Pourquoi  ne  pas  destiner  Le  premier  pas  seulement  aux  jeunes  (bulletin). 

Recommandation:  Mettre  un  budget  de  cote  pour  les  projets  des  jeunes 

La  FADG  devrait  mettre  un  budget  de  cote  particulierement  pour  financer  les  pro- 
jets des  jeunes. 

Recommandation:  Donner  aux  jeunes  la  responsabilite  de  leurs  projets  et  en 
exiger  l’imputabilite 

Les  jeunes  doivent  avoir  la  responsabilite  administrative  du  financement  de  leurs 
projets  et  une  imputabilite  plus  directe  a l’egard  de  la  FADG.  Les  jeunes  ne  s’in- 
quietent  pas  au  sujet  de  l’argent  qui  leur  est  destine,  mais  aimeraient  savoir  oil  il  va. 

Recommandation:  Augmenter  la  publicite  entourant  le  financement  de  la  FADG 

Besoin  de  plus  de  publicite  au  sujet  des  possibilites  de  financement  par  la  FADG. 

Recommandation:  Ameliorer  la  perception  publique  a l’egard  de  la  FADG 

S’attaquer  au  stigmate  que  traine  la  FADG  au  sujet  de  son  financement.  II  y a une 
attitude  de  ne  pas  chercher  a presenter  des  demandes  parce  qu’elles  ne  seront  pas 
approuvees  sous  pretexte  qu’elles  ne  sont  pas  presentees  de  la  bonne  fa^on.  Les 
jeunes  se  decouragent  (possibilite  d’offrir  un  soutien  technique  aux  jeunes). 

Recommandation:  Concours  et  recompenses  pour  les  jeunes 

Organiser  des  concours  pour  les  jeunes  et  leur  offrir  des  recompenses.  Faire  con- 
naitre  le  tout  aux  jeunes  qui  font  partie  de  la  liste  d’envoi  afin  d’accroitre  leur  par- 
ticipation. Les  jeunes  aiment  participer  a ces  types  de  defis. 

Recommandation:  Fournir  des  documents  de  reference  sur  les  pensionnats 

Fournir  des  documents  / de  l’information  de  nature  educative  au  sujet  du  systeme 
des  pensionnats  et  des  experiences  qui  y ont  ete  vecues. 

Recommandation:  Donner  la  possibilite  aux  jeunes  de  diriger  leurs  propres  pro- 
grammes 

Les  jeunes  doivent  avoir  le  pouvoir  de  diriger  leurs  propres  programmes  destines 
aux  jeunes.  Les  jeunes  doivent  participer  a l’elaboration  et  a la  mise  en  oeuvre  des 
projets. 

Recommandation:  Davantage  de  rassemblements  de  jeunes 
Organiser  davantage  de  rassemblements  de  jeunes. 


CONCLUSION  : 


La  Conference  des  jeunes  de  la  FADG  s’ est  conclue  par  un  engagement  que  le  rap- 
port consensuel  de  l’animateur  serait  revise  et  presente  au  conseil  d’ administration 
de  la  FADG  lors  de  sa  reunion  a la  fin  de  mars  200 1 . On  prevoit  que  pour  donner 
suite  a une  directive  du  conseil  d’administration,  le  personnel  de  la  FADG  elabor- 
era  une  «stategie  pour  les  jeunes  » qui  contiendra  les  elements  retenus  a cette  con- 
ference. 

Le  personnel  de  la  FADG  present  a remercie  les  jeunes  pour  leur  participation  et 
leur  apport.La  reunion  s’ est  terminee  comme  elle  a commence,  par  une  priere  dite 
par  les  Aines  presents. 

LISTE  DES  PARTICIPANTS 

Fred  Alunik,  Ingamo  Hall  Friendship  Centre 

Matthew  Angeconeb,  Thunder  Bay 

Rhoda  Audla,  Qikiqtani  Inuit  Association 

Karl  Barker,  Neeginan  Corporation,  Thunderbird  House 

Diana  Beck,  Native  Women’s  Association  of  Canada 

Crystal  Busch,  Sexually  Exploited  Youth,  Save  the  Children 

Sterling  Crowe,  Yorkton  Tribal  Administration  Inc. 

Joseph  Dore,  Association  nationale  des  centres  d’amitie 
Cheyanne  Doxtador,  Six  Nations  Development  Program 
Jamie  Gallant,  Congres  des  Peuples  Autochtones 
Tracey  Brown,  Inuit  Tapirisat  du  Canada 
Darla  King,  Assemblee  des  Premieres  Nations 

Ramona  MacKenzie,  Association  multiculturelle  du  Nord-Ouest  de  l’Ontario, 

Conseil  regional  de  la  jeunesse  multiculturelle 

Kevin  McArthur,  bande  des  Denes  de  Hay  River 

Reggi  McKay,  Premiere  nation  Wapekeka 

Brandon  Mitchell,  Listuguj  Community  Health  Services 

Tommy  Moar,  Assemblee  des  Premieres  Nations  du  Quebec 

Wendy  Nakagee,  Mushkegowuk  Council 

Catherine  Paul,  Mi’Kmaw  Kina’matnewey 

Shona  Sark,  Premiere  nation  de  Big  Cove 

Trudi  Tinant,  Metis  National  Council 

fiTAIENT  EGALEMENT  PRESENTS  :< 

Mike  DeGagne,  directeur  executif,  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison 
Administratrice  Cindy  Whiskeyjack,  conseil  d’administration  de  la  FADG  (jour 
2) 

Jackie  Brennan,  adjointe  executive,  Recherche 

Angie  Bruce,  Association  philanthropique  de  guerison  autochtone 

Johnny  Dayrider 

Rosie  Dayrider,  Ainee 

Giselle  Robelin,  agente  des  communications 
Harold  Tarbell,  animateur  de  la  conference 
Rae  Ratslef,  secretaire,  Raincoast  Ventures.  • 
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PRATIQUES  EXEMPLAIRES  DANS  LES  PROGRAMMES  ACTUELS  DES  JEUNES 
IDENTIFIES  PAR  LES  PARTICIPANTS 
A LA  CONFERENCE  DES  JEUNES  200 1 ORGANISEE  PAR  LA  FADG 


Programmes  et  initiatives  qui  sont  utiles  aux  jeunes 
(culturels,  ricriatifs  et  educatifs) 

Culturels 

•Camps  / programmes  linguistiques  / culturels 

•Ceremonies  traditionnelles 

•Camp  culturel  sur  la  justice 

•Groupes  de  tambour 

•Rodeo  pour  les  jeunes 

•Sueries  pour  les  jeunes 

•Programmes  Bon  depart  pour  les  Autochtones 
•Programmes  avec  les  Ames 
•Camps  en  pleine  nature  B Aines  / jeunes 
•Camps  de  jour 

Recreatifs  : 

•Halte-accueil  pour  les  adolescents 

•Sports 

•Patin 

•Cafes 

•Soirees  Karioke 

•Club  de  gar^ons  et  filles  B programmes 
autochtones  sur  l’alcool  et  les  drogues 

Educatifs  : 

•Camp  scientifique 
•Ateliers  sur  le  leadership 

•Cercles  d’ichanges  et  de  discussion  pour  les  jeunes 

•Programme  pour  poursuivre  les  etudes 

•Centre  d’alphabetisation  de  pairs  B tuteurs  dans 

les  ecoles  secondaires 

•Programmes  de  la  GRC 

•Centre  d’ education  et  de  formation 

•Modeles  de  comportement  locaux 

•Formation  en  counselling  de  pairs 

•Conseils  de  jeunes 

•Programme  de  mentorat  police  / jeunes 

Obstacles  et  problemes 

•Rassembler  tout  le  monde 
•Gardiennes  d’enfants  B garde  d’enfants 
•Obstacles  a la  communication,  groupes  d’age  dif- 
ferent, publicite 

•Degri  de  participation  des  jeunes  plus  ages 

•Problemes  d’alcool  et  de  drogues 

•Les  Aines  ne  sont  pas  vraiment  disponibles  en  ville 

•Les  Aines  ne  veulent  pas  etre  benevoles,  doivent 

etre  payes,  se  plaignent  que  nous  ne  connaissons 

pas  assez  la  culture 

•Les  Aines  retiennent  l’information 

•Les  jeunes  manquent  de  comprehension,  de 

patience  a Tigard  des  Aines 

•Vie  des  jeunes  au  foyer  B violence  familiale, 
alcoolisme,  etc. 

•Pas  de  centre  pour  les  jeunes 
•Pas  de  programmes  a long  terme 
•Argent  / financement 
•Manque  d’ installations 
•Pression  des  pairs 
“Depression  chez  les  jeunes 

•Collectivites  sous-developpees,  notamment  les 
collectivites  isolees 
•Taux  ilevi  de  suicide 

•Isolement,  choc  culturel  lorsque  les  jeunes  quittent 

la  collectivite 

•Habiletes  parentales 

•Grossesses  non  desirees 

•Racisme  B des  deux  cotes 

-au  sein  de  sa  propre  culture 


-ne  pas  parler  la  langue 
-etre  a moitie  Blanc 

-les  victimes  des  pensionnats  ont  connu  le  racisme 
parce  qu’elles  ne  connaissaient  pas  leur  culture,  puis 
ont  transmis  le  racisme 
-racisme  a Tigard  des  parents  adolescents 

Raisons  pour  lesquelles  ces  programmes  ou  initia- 
tives sont  une  reussite 

•Procurent  des  activites  positives  aux  jeunes 
•Chacun  participe,  personne  n’est  laisse  de  cote 
•Diriges  par  les  jeunes  B a l’aise,  meilleure  com- 
prehension 
•Jeunes  chefs  de  file 

•Programme  dirige  par  les  jeunes  a un  certain  degre 
•Sensibilisation  B ouvrir  des  blessures 
•Motivation 

•Avoir  des  installations  pour  les  jeunes 
•Soutien  de  la  collectivite 

•Promotion  de  l’estime  de  soi  et  de  la  fierte  a Tigard 
de  la  culture 

•Communication  avec  les  parents 
•Aider  a la  guirison 

LES  SEQUELLES  DES  PENSIONNATS 
CHEZ  LES  JEUNES 

Siquelles  des  pensionnats  chez  les  jeunes  de  nos  col- 
lectivites et  organisations  ? 

•toxicomanies  pour  cacher  la  douleur 
•perte  de  la  culture  et  de  la  langue 
•rejet  de  ce  qu’ils  sont 

•difficulti  a communiquer,  ne  pas  savoir  comment 
faire  face  aux  problemes 

•besoin  de  reconnaitre  que  cela  a eu  lieu  et  les 
sequelles  vicues  aujourd’hui 
•perte  des  habiletes  parentales 
•nous  sommes  la  septieme  generation,  nous  pou- 
vons  apporter  les  changements  necessaires 
•perte  de  l’amour,  difficulte  a montrer  son  amour 
•les  enfants  ne  font  pas  confiance  aux  adultes  et  se 
mettent  en  colere  contre  eux 
•l’education  de  notre  peuple  et  de  nos  chefs  de  file 
— les  jeunes  regardent  de  haut  nos  chefs  et  leur  edu- 
cation limitee 

•nous  devons  faire  en  sorte  qu’il  soit  plus  important 
pour  nos  jeunes  de  s’instruire 
•aussi  notre  systeme  d’ education  ne  permet  pas  de 
transferer  les  credits  des  ecoles  secondaires  a un 
cours  universitaire  regulier 

•la  violence  sexuelle  est  une  sequelle  des  pensionnats 
perte  de  la  spiritualite  (culture  / religion) 

•absence  de  soutien  parental  aux  enfants  qui 
frequentent  l’icole 

•dysfonctionnement  social  (ne  plus  se  sentir  a l’aise 
dans  des  contextes  sociaux) 

•les  victimes  des  pensionnats  subissent  la  discrimi- 
nation parce  qu’elles  ne  connaissent  pas  beaucoup 
leur  culture  ou  leur  langue 

•le  racisme  est  transmis  aux  jeunes  par  les  victimes 
violence  historique  /mensonges  au  sujet  de  l’his- 
toire  des  Autochtones,  disinformation 
•segregation  / enseignement  different  pour  ceux  qui 
frequentent  les  ecoles  regulieres  et  ce  qu’on 
enseigne  aux  ileves  autochtones 
•difference  de  reconnaissance  entre  les  programmes 
reguliers  et  les  programmes  autochtones 


•racisme  au  sein  meme  de  notre  peuple  entre  les 
Autochtones  qui  vivent  dans  les  reserves  et  hors  reserve 
(cela  peut  provenir  de  l’experience  des  pensionnats) 

•il  n’est  pas  bon  de  pratiquer  la  segregation  a Tigard 
des  jeunes  ileves  autochtones  par  rapport  aux  autres 
parce  qu’ils  devront  plus  tard  s’intigrer  aux  autres  races 
et  ils  seront  timides  et  incertains 

Roles  et  les  responsabilitis  des  jeunes  lorsqu’il 
s’agit  de  guirir  ces  siquelles 

•a  titre  de  jeunes,  nous  pouvons  prendre  la  respons- 
abiliti  de  sensibiliser  les  Autochtones  qui  ne  veulent 
pas  parler  de  ce  qui  leur  est  arrivi 
•cercles  de  guirison  et  programmes  de  mentorat  pour 
les  jeunes 

•besoin  de  reconnaitre  que  nous  pouvons  mettre  fin  au 
cycle  transginirationnel  en  nous  assurant  que  nos 
enfants  meneront  une  meilleure  vie  que  nous  et  nos 
parents  / que  nous  devons  opirer  le  changement 

CITATIONS  - CONFERENCE  DES  JEUNES 

Les  siquelles  sont  profondiment  enracinies  et 
affectent  les  personnes  qui  ont  friquenti  les  pension- 
nats et  leur  entourage.  C’est  une  bonne  fa$on  de  sen- 
sibiliser les  collectivitis  autochtones  dans  1’ensemble 
du  Canada.  Certaines  personnes  ne  sont  pas  au 
courant  des  problemes.  Pour  entreprendre  un  voyage 
de  guirison,  il  faut  etre  conscient  ties  problemes  et  ae 
la  raison  pour  laquelle  les  gens  agissent  comme  ils  le 
font. 

Nous  devons  comprendre  que  cela  est  arrivi  dans 
notre  vie.  Phil  Fontaine  est  un  chef  autochtone 
ricent.  C’est  tres  bon  que  des  gens  se  levent  et  brisent 
le  silence  afin  d’encourager  les  autres. 

J’ai  vu  des  gens  arriver  et  essayer  de  changer  les 
Autochtones  pour  en  faire  ce  qu’ils  pensaient  que 
nous  devrions  etre  ou  ce  qu’ils  voulaient  que  nous 
soyons.  L’ assimilation.  En  cherchant  a le  faire,  ils 
nous  ont  transmis  quelque  chose  que  je  ne  peux  pas 
comprendre  : la  violence  physique,  sexuelle  et  men- 
tale.  Ils  pensaient  probablement  qu’ils  faisaient  la 
bonne  chose,  nous  changer  et  nous  rendre 
meilleurs,  mais  comment  pouvaient-ils  nous  rendre 
meilleurs  s’ils  nous  transmettaient  des  choses  niga- 
tives  ? 

J’ai  vu  que  les  gens  ont  entrepris  leur  guirison.  Ils  se 
levent  et  disent  «oui,  cela  m’est  arrivi  » et  ils  pardon- 
nent,  ce  qui  est  une  bonne  chose. 

Nous  sommes  les  jeunes  d’aujourd’hui  et  nous  mar- 
chons  vers  Tavenir.  Nous  avons  tous  le  pouvoir  de 
choisir  et  de  changer 

Au  dibut,  j’ai  regardi  la  bande  vidio  et  j’ai  ressenti  de 
Tempathie  a Tigard  de  ce  que  notre  peuple  a subi, 
mais  ensuite  j’ai  constati  que  la  bande  vidio  enseigne 
ce  que  notre  peuple  a subi  et  ce  qu’il  fait  pour  sur- 
monter  cela  et  mes  sentiments  se  sont  transformis  en 
fierti  et  en  respect  parce  que  ces  gens  cherchent  a sur- 
monter  ce  qui  aurait  pu  les  tuer  mentalement,  spir- 
ituellement  et,  meme,  physiquement. 

A titre  d’ancien  ileve  dans  un  pensionnat,  il  y a 
quatre  ans,  j’ai  commenci  ma  guirison  en  exami- 
nant mon  propre  mode  de  vie,  ma  maniere  de  faire 
autochtone.  C’itait  la  depuis  toujours,  ma  famille 
et  ses  prieres  autochtones,  mais  de  la  fa^on  dont  j’ai 
iti  ilevi,  je  pensais  que  j’itais  un  Blanc  et  je  cher- 
chais  a agir  comme  tel.  Mais,  il  y a quatre  ans,  je 
suis  ni  de  nouveau  lorsque  je  me  suis  rendu  compte 
que  je  ne  pourrais  jamais  etre  un  Blanc,  malgri  tous 
les  efforts  pour  le  devenir. 
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portrait  d'uii  projet 


PROGRAMME  DE  DEVELOPPEMENT  SOCIAL  DES  SIX  NATIONS 

"Nous  apprendrons  en  partageant  notre  culture  avec  les  autres.  Et  une  fois  que 
nous  aurons  appris,  nous  saurons.  Et  lorsque  nous  saurons,  nous  comprendrons.  Et 
lorsque  nous  aurons  compris  nous  pourrons  nous  apprecier  les  uns  les  autres.  Ceci 
est  la  vision  de  notre  peuple,  celle  du  passe,  du  present  et  de  l’avenir." 


- Aroha  Crowchild 


AIDER  LES  ENFANTS  DE  NOTRE  NATION 
Profile  communautaire  - Six  Nations  de  Grand  River 

La  communaute  des  six  nations  of  the  Grand  River  est  la  communaute  qui  enregistre  la 
plus  grande  population  parmi  les  608  Premieres  Nations  du  Canada.  Elle  est  situee  au  coeur 
des  regions  les  plus  populeuses  du  Canada  et  de  l’Ontario.  Avec  une  population  totale  de 
20,435  membres,  les  Six  Nations  disposent  d’environ  45  000  acres  de  terrain.  10  448 
membres  resident  a l’interieur  de  notre  communaute.  Les  Six  Nations  de  la  communaute 
de  Grand  River  inclus  les  nations  suivantes  : Cayuga,  Oneida,  Onondaga,  Mohawk,  Seneca 
et  Tuscarora. 

Les  terres  des  Six  Nations  de  Grand  River  ont  ete  legalisees  par  Sir  Frederick  Haldimand  le 
25  octobre  1784.  Leurs  dimensions  etant  de  six  milles  de  large  de  chaque  cote  de  Grand 
River  a partir  de  I’embouchure  de  la  riviere  au  Lac  Erie  jusqu’a  sa  source.  Ces  terres  ont  ete 
accordees  a titre  de  compensation  pour  les  six  millions  d’acres  sacrifies  par  les  Six  Nations 
autour  des  rivieres  Mohawk  et  Susquehannah,  lors  de  leur  alliance  avec  les  Britanniques 
durant  la  guerre  d’independance  americaine.  Aujourd’hui,  la  plus  grande  surface  terrienne 
communautaire  est  situee  sur  5 villages  du  sud  de  l’Ontario. 

B riser  le  cycle 

Les  traumatismes  intergenerationnels  resultant  des  abus  subis  dans  les  pensionnats  se  trans- 
forment  en  un  cycle  d’abus  physique,  emotionnel/ verbal,  sexuel  qui  se  perpetue  de  genera- 
tion en  generation.  En  consequence,  les  enfants  presentent  des  symptomes  de  ces  abus  par 
le  biais  de  leur  comportement,  qu’ils  demontrent  et  qui  sont  identifies  a l’ecole.  The 
Programme  de  developpement  social  travaille  avec  ces  enfants  et  leurs  families,  afin  de  bris- 
er  ce  cycle  et  leur  fournit  l’assistance,  les  conseils  psychologiques  dont  ils  ont  besoin.  II 
assure  les  interventions  necessaires  et  leur  enseigne  comment  entretenir  des  relations  saines 
entre  les  membres  de  la  famille,  leurs  amis,  et  les  membres  de  leur  communaute. 

Les  enfants  identifies  comme  etant  victimes  d’abus  physique/sexuel  sont  referes  aux  agences 
communautaires  aptes  a traiter  les  enfants  et  les  membres  de  leur  famille  par  des  methodes 
holistiques.  Une  surveillance  reguliere  en  milieu  scolaire  sert  de  prevention.  En  outre,  l’e- 
cole encourage  les  enfants  a demontrer  tout  ce  dont  ils  sont  capables  en  les  encourageant  a 
entretenir  les  meilleures  relations  possibles  avec  leurs  amis  et  avec  les  membres  de  la  com- 
munaute scolaire  l’estime  de  soi  tient  une  grande  place,  car  tres  souvent,  les  comportements 
agressifs  sont  le  resultat  de  leur  vie  familiale  avec  des  parents  ressortent  a des  comporte- 
ments agressifs  ou  abusifs  contre  les  enfants.  Lorsque  ceux-ci  sont  identifies  a l’ecole,  nous 
intervenons  de  maniere  appropriee,  afin  de  briser  le  cycle  des  abus. 

Le  systeme  des  pensionnats  a egalement  detruit  les  connaissances,  competences,  techniques 
et  approches  relationnelles  autochtones  traditionnelles,  jadis  transmises  de  generation  en 
generation,  en  les  remplagant  par  des  relations  et  gestes  parents/ enfants  autoritaires,  froides 
et  distantes  au  niveau  emotionnel 

Les  relations  parents/ enfants  basees  sur  des  techniques  qui  consistent  a instiller  la  peur,  la 
honte,  les  abus  physiques,  les  mesures  punitives,  suscitent  la  haine  de  soi,  une  faible  estime 
de  soi,  la  confusion,  la  rivalite,  le  deni  de  la  culture  et  de  l’identite.  Cette  coupure  dans  les 
relations  parents/enfant/ famille  empeche  les  parents  de  developper  de  bonnes  competences 
parentales  et  les  enfants  d’en  beneficier,  avec  les  resultats  cites  plus  tot.  Cette  generation 
d’ enfants  presente  les  effets  de  cette  coupure  a l’interieur  de  l’ecole  a travers  leur  com- 
portement : manque  de  concentration,  de  preparation  a l’apprentissage.  Un  grand  nombre 
de  ces  enfants  proviennent  d’un  environnement  familial  qui  trace  ses  racines  aux  pension- 
nats. Nous  offrons  done  de  programmes  de  developpement  de  competences  parentales,  de 


l’information  ou  encore  nous  referons  les  enfants  et  leur  famille  a d’autres  programmes  de 
developpement  de  competences  parentales.  Nous  referons  aussi  les  parents  a des  pro- 
grammes de  counselling  pour  les  aider. 

Les  impacts  des  pensionnats  sur  notre  communaute 

A cause  des  repercussions  intergenerationnelles  impacts  des  pensionnats  et  d’autres  diffi- 
cultes  societales,  nos  enfants  ont  beaucoup  changes.  Les  parents  et  educateurs  ont  remar- 
que  que  les  besoins  des  enfants  ont  egalement  change.  Les  enseignants  passent  une  pro- 
portion grandissante  de  leur  temps  et  de  leur  energie  repondre  aux  besoins  sociaux,  emo- 
tionnels  et  physiques  des  enfants  et  de  moins  en  moins  de  temps  a enseigner  les  matieres 
de  base.  Des  forces  exterieures  a notre  communaute  ont  desequilibre  les  families  en  prenant 
les  enfants  et  en  les  isolant  dans  des  pensionnats.  Plusieurs  generations  de  nos  gens  ressen- 
tent  encore  la  douleur  de  l’abandon,  de  la  perte  de  leur  langue  et  culture,  le  manque  d’ at- 
tention et  surtout  d’ amour  parental  qui  aurait  du  recevoir  lorsqu’ils  etaient  enfants.  Ces 
enfants  sont  maintenant  des  adultes  qui  sont  affectes  a des  degres  differents.  La  douleur  se 
retourne  vers  l’interieur  et  devient  maladie  de  l’esprit  et  desequilibre.  Le  desequilibre  au 
niveau  de  l’esprit,  du  corps  et  du  mental  ressort  de  plusieurs  maniere.  Dans  notre  commu- 
naute, ce  desequilibre  apparait  sous  la  forme  d’abus.  physique,  sexuel  et  emotionnel,  d’al- 
coolisme  et  de  toxicomanie,  de  disintegration  familiale  et  d’incapacite  a maintenir  des  rela- 
tions durables. 

Le  Programme  de  developpement  social  travaille  directement  dans  les  ecoles  elementaires 
de  la  reserve  des  Six  Nations.  Notre  programmation,  telle  que  : counselling  individuel  et  en 
groupe,  soutien  en  temps  de  crises,  animation  scolaire  (competences  sociales)  et  enseigne- 
ments  traditionnels,  a pour  but  de  repondre  aux  multiples  besoins  de  nos  enfants  Pour  les 
adultes  et  la  communaute,  le  programme  fournit  des  cercles  de  guerison  traditionnels,  des 
groupes  de  parents  et  des  sessions  d’information  sur  des  sujets  que  la  communaute  a iden- 
tifie  comme  etant  des  priorites.  Le  programme  travaille  en  collaboration  etroite  avec  les 
agences  qui  se  specialisent  dans  le  traitement  de  problemes  specifiques.  Les  clients/ families 
qui  sont  en  difficulte  sont  encourages  a choisir  comment  ils  veulent  guerir  et  ils  sont 
soutenus  dans  leur  decision. 

II  est  essentiel  de  regrouper  tous  les  talents  des  professionnels  et  des  guerisseurs  tradition- 
nels si  font  veut  soutenir  les  membres  de  la  communaute.,  qui  ont  besoin  de  toute  une  var- 
iete  de  services.  Pour  aider  les  enfants  et  leurs  families,  nous  utilisons  un  modele  de  gestion 
de  cas.  Les  traumatismes  directs  et  intergenerationnels  resultant  d’abus  physiques,  sexuels, 
emotionnels,  spirituels  et  culturels  sont  traites  avec  la  participation  des  enfants  et  des  par- 
ents, de  maniere  respectueuse,  patiente  et  en  faisant  preuve  de  sensibilite.  Les  clients 
demontrant  des  comportements  dysfonctionnels,  qui  sont  devenus  des  habitudes  nuisibles 
pour  soi  et  les  autres  sont  referes  aux  Services  de  sante  mentale,  aux  centres  de  toxicoma- 
nies,  aux  services  sociaux,  aux  refuges  de  femmes,  etc...  Nous  referons  de  preferences  nos 
clients  aux  agences  et  aux  programmes  qui  offrent  des  activites  ou  des  services  de  coun- 
selling qui  traitent  les  abus  resultant  des  Le  Programme  de  developpement  social  contin- 
ue de  gerer  les  cas  de  ses  clients,  en  collaboration  avec  les  autres  agences  assurant  ainsi  une 
stabilite  des  services  en  milieu  scolaire. 

Pour  aider  nos  enfants  est  un  projet  finance  par  la  FADG.  Coordinatrice  du  projet : 

Melba  Thomas 
Adresse  : P.O  Box  5000 
Ohsweken,  Ontario 
N0A  1M0 

Tel : (519)  445-2039 

> 
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L’EDUCATION  TRADITIONNELLE  EST  UN  FACTEUR  PUISSANT  DE 
REUSSITE 

par  Cheyanne  Doxtator,  Six  Nations 

Grandir  dans  la  societe  d’aujourd’hui  nest  pas  une  tache  facile  pour  une  personne 
Ongwehonweh.  Vivre  dans  ce  monde  tout  en  essayant  de  conserver  nos  modes  de  vie  tra- 
ditionnels  signifie  avant  tout  savoir  maintenir  un  equilibre. 

On  peut  mettre  de  l’equilibre  dans  nos  vies  en  s’appuyant  sur  nos  solides  valeurs  culturelles 
et  c’est  ce  que  fait  Kawenni:io/Gaweni:io  High  : elle  fournit  a ses  etudiants  un  programme 
base  sur  la  culture  mais  incluant  un  programme  d’enseignement  provincial  Les  etudiants 
acquierent  ainsi  un  solide  sens  de  leur  identite,  en  tant  que  personne  Ongwehonweh  people 
depuis  leur  plus  jeune  age  et  une  education  qu’ils  peuvent  utiliser  dans  le  monde  moderne. 

Les  etudiants  de  l’ecole  secondaire  Kawenni:io/Gaweni:io  beneficient  d’une  education  qui 
les  preparera  pour  leur  future  carriere  sans  qu’ils  aient  a sacrifier  les  valeurs  et  les  concepts 
traditionnels  ou  contemporains.  Ils  acquierent  aussi,  parmi  de  nombreuses  , des  compe- 
tences en  lecture,  ecriture,  mathematiques  et  sciences,  competences  qui  les  aideront  a con- 
tinuer leurs  etudes. 

Ils  ont  tous  appris  leur  langue,  leurs  ceremonies,  leurs  danses  et  leurs  chants  et  aussi  ce  que 
signifie  etre  un  Ongwehonweh.  Une  autre  chose  tres  importante  aussi  bien  pour  les  etudi- 
ants que  pour  leurs  professeurs  est  que  l’ecole  les  aide  a realiser  l’importance  des  ceremonies 
que  nous  continuons  de  pratiquer  dans  nos  maisons  longues  traditionnelles. 

Le  but  de  notre  ecole  est  d’ aider  les  enfants  a devenir  des  etres  forts  et  fiers  de  ce  qu’ils  sont 
en  tant  que  peuple  souverain.  Ce  message  puissant  qu’ils  internalisent  au  long  de  leurs 
annees  d’ ecole  les  aidera  a survivre  dans  le  monde  moderne  et  a franchir  les  obstacles  qu’ils 
rencontreront.  Pour  que  les  gens  survivent,  il  faut  d’abord  qu’ils  reconnaissent  qui  ils  sont, 
et  c’est  seulement  lorsqu’ils  le  savent  qu’ils  peuvent  realiser  leur  plus  grand  potentiel  en  tant 
que  personne  Ongwehonweh. 

Cheyanne  est  la  representante  des  Six  Nations  a 
la  Confe.rence  des  jeunes  de  la  FADG  qui  a eu 
lieu  a Edmonton  du  1 6 au  18  mars  200 1 

LA  GENERATION  PERDUE 

Geronimo  Henry  a cree  une  fondation  a but  non 
lucratif  en  1997,  qui  s’appelle  “la  generation  per- 
due” afin  de  lever  des  fonds  pour  les  anciens 
eleves  des  pensionnats.  Le  symbole  de  la  fonda- 
tion est  un  ruban  a trois  couleurs.  Les  rubans,  de 
couleur  noire,  rouge  et  blanche  signifient  l’espoir 
et  l’unite  pour  tous  les  survivants  des  pensionnats.  N’importe  qui  contribue  a la  fondation 
reijoit  des  rubans  symboliques. 

Henry  explique  la  signification  des  rubans:  Le  rouge,  dit-il  est  pour  la  couleur  de  la  peau  des 
autochtones,  la  couleur  blanche  est  pour  la  purete  et  l’innocence  des  enfants  envoyes  au  pen- 
sionnat,  et  la  couleur  noire  est  pour  l’enfer  qu’il  y ont  vecu.  Le  cercle  n’a  pas  de  significa- 
tion speciale,  il  sert  simplement  a des  fins  d’identification.  L’institut  a ete  etabli  en  par  la 
compagnie  de  Nouvelle-Angleterre,  une  societe  missionnaire  protestante  qui  avait  sa  base  en 
Angleterre  et  qui  avait  comme  mission  de  convertir  et  civiliser  les  autochtones  “sauvages” 
native.  L’ecole  a ensuite  ete  geree  par  l’eglise  anglicane  et  controlee  par  le  gouvernement 
federal  par  l’intermediaire  de  son  ministere  des  Affaires  indiennes  et  du  Nord.  Ce  n’est  qu’au 
cours  des  dernieres  annees  de  1800s  qu’Ottawa  a pris  les  rennes  de  “l’education”  des  enfants 
autochtones  et  a inclus  les  pensionnats  dans  ses  politiques  gouvernementales. 

Lorsqu’il  a ouvert  ses  portes,  l’institut  Mohawk  ne  pouvait  accommoder  que  les  enfants  des 
Six  Nations,  mais  il  a plus  tard  pris  en  charge  des  enfants  autochtones  de  partout  au  Canada. 
L’institut,  qui  abrite  maintenant  le  Centre  culturel  de  Woodland,  faisait  partie  des  quelques 
80  pensionnats  fonctionnant  a travers  tout  le  pays. 


Loma  McNaughton  est  I’une  des 
survivantes  de  I’institut  Mohawk 


Source: 

http://www.geocities.com/ 

Athens/Olympus/3808/ 


La  Conf  d ration  Iroquoise 
Une  alliance  interculturelle  pour  la  paix 

Robert  Vachon*  (Canada) 

Il  y a plusieurs  sfecles,  les  nations  iroquoises  se  sont  unies  pour  etablir  une  paix  durable.  Encore  aujourd’hui,  la  legende 
du  Gardien  de  la  paix  leur  rappelle  la  source  profonde  de  cette  alliance.  Il  est  dit  qu’i  un  endroit  dans  “la  terre  des 
langues  tordues”  (qui  aujourd’hui  correspond  i Test  de  l’Ontario),  une  vieille  femme  a vu  en  reve  un  envoys  du  Grand 

La  Grande  Loi  sur  la  paix  est  la  constitution  des  Hodenosaunee,  la  Confederation  des  6 Nations  d’lroquois.  Lorsqu’un 
chef  Hodenosaunee  prend  ses  fonctions,  il  declare  un  serment  jurant  de  considerer,  pour  toutes  ses  decisions  et  actions 
futures,  le  bien-etre  des  7 generations  a venir,  dont  “ les  visages  demeurent  encore  sous  la  terre.  Car  ils  nous  observent”. 

Les  nations  iroquoises  de  l’Amerique  du  Nord  ont  etabli  historiquement  une  Alliance  connue  sous  le  nom  de 
Confederation  des  six  Nations  Iroquoises  qui  comprend  actuellement  les  nations  Tuscarora,  Seneca,  Cayuga, 
Onondaga,  Oneida  et  Mohawk.  Cette  Confederation  a vu  le  jour  vers  le  XII^me  sfecle,  afin  de  mettre  fin  aux  con- 
frontations et  guerres  entre  les  differentes  nations  de  la  famille  iroquoise.  Des  le  debut,  l’esprit  de  cette  Confederation 
repose  sur  la  Kayanerekowa  qui  signifie  “ Grande  Paix  “. 

Selon  la  legende,  un  Messager,  qui  n’etait  pas  iroquois  mais  huron,  arriva  pour  reconduire  ces  peuples  vers  le  sentier  de 
la  Grande  Paix.  Son  premier  message  fut : 

]e  plante  I'Arbre  de  la  Paix  - un  grand  Sapin  - et  j’enterre  sous  lui  tous  les  instruments  de  guerre.  Toutes  les  nations  et  tous  les 
individus  sont  les  bienvenus  pour  s’abriter  sous  I’aile  de  ses  branches.  Il  a des  branches  qui  se  ddploient  et  grandissent  sans  cesse 
et  des  racines  blanches  qui  s'foendent  aux  quatre  coins  de  la  terre. 

Cette  Grande  Paix  n’est  pas  vue  comme  etant  de  facture  humaine,  mais  comme  l’expression  de  la  “ Voix  de  la  Grande 
Splendeur  “,  qui  a pris  forme  et  parole  par  la  bouche  du  Messager,  appefe  Grand  Pacificateur. 

Les  peuples  membres  de  cette  Confederation  se  sont  engages  depuis  i vivre  pour  la  paix  et  l’harmonie  entre  les  nations, 
iroquoises  ou  non,  autochtones  ou  non. 

Dans  l’articulation  de  cette  Confederation  il  faut  tenir  compte  que  chaque  nation  conserve  sa  langue,  ses  coutumes  et 
ses  particularites  culturelles,  mais  en  formant  un  seul  corps,  un  seul  esprit,  un  seul  coeur,  reunis  dans  une  confederation 
flexible.  Chaque  nation  garde  son  independance,  mais  toutes  se  sentent  unies  entre  elles,  non  par  des  relations  de  pou- 
voir  ou  de  propriefe,  mais  par  une  sorte  des  liens  de  parente.  L’existence  meme  du  Grand  Conseil  de  la  Confederation, 
forme  par  50  Rotianer  (“  hommes  bons  attitres  “ dans  les  langues  iroquoises),  n’intervient  dans  les  affaires  internes  d’une 
nation  qu’i  la  demande  expresse  des  Rotianer  de  cette  denude.  Chaque  Rotiane  de  chaque  nation  est  nomme  et  depose 
par  les  meres  de  clan  de  chaque  nation  et  de  toute  la  Confederation. 

Un  certain  nombre  de  symboles  sont  utilises  constamment  dans  la  Grande  Loi  de  la  Paix  pour  la  rendre  visible  : la 
Chame  des  bras  lies  qui  empeche  i jamais  I’Arbre  de  la  Paix  de  tomber  ; les  cinq  fledies  attachees  ensemble,  les  rendant 
incassables  ; I’Arbre  de  la  Paix  surmonte  de  l’aigle  aux  aguets  et  les  instruments  de  la  guerre  enterfes  en  dessous  ; dif- 
ferents  Wampums  (ceintures  ou  autres  objets  tisses  de  coquillages  marins)  symbolisant  des  alliances  importantes  et  sou- 
vent  permanentes. 

Cette  Confederation  a etabli  depuis  longtemps  des  alliances  avec  d’autres  nations,  autochtones  et  aussi  europeennes, 
dans  l’esprit  fraternel  d’une  “ chaine  de  bras  entrelaces  “,  tel  que  le  mot  mohawk  pour  les  definir  l’exprime 
(Tehonatenentshawa : kon). 

Dans  le  cas  des  alliances  avec  d’autres  nations  autochtones,  celles-ci  ont  toujours  ete  des  alliances  de  redprocite  com- 
munautaire,  de  famille  elargie,  par  lesquelles  les  differentes  nations  s’engageaient  i partager  les  territoires  de  chasse,  les 
connaissances  sur  ces  territoires,  les  fourrures  des  animaux...  Il  peut  y avoir  aussi  des  pactes  de  non-agression,  symbol- 
ise par  l’enterrement  des  armes  de  guerre  et  d’assistance  mutuelle,  soit  pour  se  defendre  des  ennemis,  soit  pour  etablir 
des  relations  commerciales. 

En  ce  qui  concerne  les  alliances  avec  les  nations  europeennes  qui  sont  arrivees  k Pile  de  la  Tortue  (Anferique  du  Nord) 
k partir  du  XVIe  sidle,  celles-ci  etaient  etablies  sur  la  base  d’une  reconnaissance  des  voies  uniques  et  irfeductibles  de 
chacune  des  cultures  en  jeu.  On  etablissait  clairement  la  volonte  de  part  et  d’autre  d’accepter  et  respecter  les  differences 
de  celles-ci.  Ces  alliances  se  fondent  sur  le  traife  a deux  rangs  ou  deux  senders,  que  les  Iroquois  nomment  Kashwen  : ta 
ou  Guswenta. 

Souvent  les  Iroquois  ont  illustfe  leur  relation  avec  les  peuples  europdns  en  disant  qu’on  peut  naviguer  ensemble  mais 
pas  ndessairement  dans  le  meme  bateau  : chacun  peut  suivre  sa  propre  voie  en  canot  ou  en  bateau  dans  le  meme  fleuve. 
Il  s’agit  d’un  pluralisme  radical,  qui  prend  tellement  au  sdieux  ce  que  l’autre  est,  qu’on  cherche  it  le  respecter  et  non 
pas  i le  changer  ou  le  convertir  it  soi-meme. 

Mais  la  comprehension  que  les  Europdens  avaient  de  ces  alliances  dait  differente  de  celles  des  Iroquois.  Pendant  que 
ces  derniers  les  voyaient  comme  une  alliance  parentale  entre  fferes  et  soeurs  pour  la  protection  et  la  paix,  les  premiers 
les  concevaient  d’abord  comme  une  alliance  seigneuriale  et  d’amitfe  avec  des  “ sujets  et  des  allies  “. 

De  cette  interpretation  europdenne  ddiva  plus  tard,  une  fois  ceux-ci  devenus  plus  forts  face  aux  iroquois,  une  volonfe 
et  une  pratique  de  conquete  envers  ces  nations  dans  le  nfepris  des  alliances  etablies,  qui  demeurent  pourtant  toujours 
valables  et  actuelles  pour  les  peuples  iroquois. 

En  conclusion,  il  est  important  de  retenir  que  la  Confederation  de  Six  Nations  Iroquoises  doit  etre  interpfetee  comme 
une  alliance  interculturelle,  grace  a deux  elements  extremement  importants  : 

•Elle  ne  repose  pas  sur  une  creation  humaine,  mais  sur  les  dispositions  inscrites  dans  la  Nature  - la  Grande 
Splendeur  - au-dela  de  chaque  nation. 

•Elle  s’articule  sur  des  relations  de  redprocite  parentale  et  communautaire,  ce  qui  peut  comporter  des  fonc- 
tions differentes,  mais  jamais  dans  un  esprit  de  domination. 

Ceci  nous  interpelle  sur  les  conditions  de  depart  necessaires  pour  que  ce  que  nous  appelons  dialogue  interculturel  soit 
possible  : la  necessite  d’un  horizon  qui  depasse  tous  les  acteurs  et  aussi  l’acceptation  de  l’incommensurabilite  de  cha- 
cun de  ces  derniers. 

> 

- Robert  Vachon  est  directeur  de  la  recherche  h llnstitut  Interculturel  de  Montreal 
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la  septieme  generation 


Depuis  les  emps  anciens,  1’ unite  des  Iroquois  se  symbolisait  par  une  ceinture 
wampum  creee  selon  un  design  qui  est  maintenant  connu  sous  le  nom  de 
“Ceinture  de  Hiawatha”.  La  “Ceinture  de  Hiawatha”  etait  composee  de  5 motifs. 
Au  centre,  ce  qui  a quelquefois  ete  decrit  comme  un  coeur,  pour  d’autres  cela 
represente  l’arbre  sacre  sous  lequel  les  Iroquois  tenaient  leur  Conseil.  .De  chaque 
cote  de  ce  motif  central  se  trouvent  deux  carres  de  differentes  dimensions.  Ces  car- 
res  sont  relies  les  uns  aux  autres  et  egalement  au  motif  central  par  une  bande  etroite 

Ce  symbolisme  est  tres  clair.  Ces  cinq  motifs  representent  les  cinq  tribus  origi- 
nales.  De  gauche  a droites  ces  tribus  sont : 

Les  Seneca,  Les  gardiens  de  la  porte  de  I’Ouest ; 

Les  Cayugas,  Les  peuples  des  marais,  Gardiens  de  la  pipe  sacree”; 

Les  Onondaga,  qui  etaient  “les  porteurs  du  nom”  et  gardiens  de  la  ceinture  de 
wampum  qui  contient  Vhistoire  des  Iroquois; 

Les  Oneida,  les  “Gens  de  la  Pierre”  symbolises  par  I’arbre  sacre; 

Les  Mohawk,  les  “gardiens  de  la  porte  de  Vest”. 

http:  // sixnations.  buffnet.  net/ Culture/ 

Suite  de  la  page  10 
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Bonjour  Peggie 

Certainement,  et  avec  plaisir!  J’ai  passe  votre  adresse  a notre  coordinateur  de  la  liste 
d’envoi. 

Vous  recevrez  les  numeros  demandes,  avec  celui  de  juin. 

Merci  de  votre  interet. 

Giselle. 


Bonjour  Giselle, 

Je  vous  remercie  d’avoir  publie  mon  poeme  et  celui  de  Barnie.  Cela  etait  quelque 
chose  d’important  pour  nous  et  nous  avons  vraiment  ete  touches. 

Theresa  Turmel. 

Bonjour! 

Allez  visiter  ce  site,  il  est  tres  interessant 
http://www.geocities.com/sun_flare_4u/ 

Tous  les  visiteurs  peuvent  maintenant  ecrire  leurs  commentaires... 

C’est  une  inviation  que  j’ai  egalement  transmise  a tous  les  autres  sites 
autochtones. 

Je  vous  remercie  a l’avance  de  votre  collaboration, 

Mary  Fortier. 


Qu’est-ce  que  la  septieme  generation? 

“la  legende  affirme  que  les  Shamans  qui  ont  predit  Varrivee  de  Vhomme  blanc 
et  la  destruction  presque  complete  de  nos  peuples  ont  aussi  prophetise  la  reemer- 
gence des  peuples  autochtones,  sept  generations  apres  Chrisphe  Colomb.  Nous 
sommes  cette  Septieme  Generation.  ” 

Nous  devons  aussi  reconnaitre  que  la  vie  dans  nos  communautes  a changee 
de  maniere  dramatique  au  cours  des  generations.  Le  changement  est 
inevitable  mais  la  culture  est  le  mecanisme  qui  empeche  ce  changement  de 
s’operer  au  detriment  de  la  vie  sociale,  ceremoniale,  economique,  educa- 
tionnelle  et  politique  de  la  communaute.  Chaque  generation 
Haudenosaunee  doit  appliquer  les  principes,  croyances  et  valeurs  qui  lui  ont 
ete  enseignee  d’evaluer  le  monde  dans  lequel  il  vit,  pour  ensuite  formuler 
une  reponse  qui  lui  permette  de  vivre  dans  leur  propre  monde,  selon  ses 
propres  termes. 

Le  moyen  d’accomplir  cela  nous  a ete  donne.  Nous  l’appelons  la 
Philosophic  de  la  Septieme  Generation.  Les  chefs  en  ont  ete  instru- 
its  afin  que,  lorsqu’ils  deliberent  sur  des  sujets  graves  au  sein  du 
Conseil,  ils  prennent  en  consideration  l’impact  de  leurs  decisions 
sur  les  sept  generations  qui  suivront. 

Ils  doivent  par  consequent  proceder  de  maniere  prudente,  en  reflechissant 
sur  l’effet  de  leur  decision  sur  le  bien-etre  de  leurs  descendants.  Ceci 
requiert  qu’ils  pretent  une  grande  attention  a l’avenir.  Mais  cela  signifie 
aussi  qu’ils  en  assurent  la  stabilite. 

Certaines  choses  devront  toujours  rester  les  memes  parce  que  nous  vivont 
toujours  sur  la  meme  terre,  dans  la  meme  region,  et  nous  avons  encore  les 
traditions  qui  ont  permis  a nos  ancetres  de  survivre.  Ces  memes  traditions 
seront  essentielles  aux  generations  futures.  Maintenir  nos  traditions 
vigoureuses  et  leur  assurer  une  viabilite  est  la  responsabilite  de  cette  genera- 
tion. Le  don  que  nous  faisons  a notre  propre  avenir  est  done  tout  ceci.  Mais 
ces  traditions  ne  sont  pas  que  des  mots  couches  sur  du  papier  simplement 
pour  etre  etudies  lorsqu’on  en  a besoin.  Ces  traditions  doivent  etre  pra- 
tiquees  tous  les  jours. 

Le  mode  de  vie  des  Haudenosaunee  requiert  un  engagement  a construire 
l’avenir,  quelquefois  en  depit  des  tendances  courantes  ou  du  desir  qu’ont  les 
gens  de  changer  ces  traditions. 

Nous  sommes  engages  a maintenir  notre  survie  comme  peuples  distincts. 
Nous  croyons  que  les  lemons  de  la  creation,  la  direction  qui  nous  a ete  don- 
nee  dans  les  Premiers  Enseignements,  Vunite  de  la  Grande  Loi  de  la  Paix, 
et  les  obligations  morales  de  Gaiwiio  nous  fournissent  la  carte  du  futur. 
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Histoire  de  l’ecole  Chef  Jimmy  Bruneau 


"j’ai  demande  qu’une  ecole  soit  construite  sur  ma  terre....que  cette  ecole  soit  admin- 
istree  par  mon  peuple,  et  que  les  gens  de  mon  peuple  travaillent  dans  cette  ecole,  et 
que  nos  enfants  y apprennent  deux  modes  de  vie,  le  notre  et  celui  de  l’homme  blanc" 

-Chef  Jimmy  Bruneau  (1881-  1975) 


Mur  commemoratif  en  Vhonneur  du  Chef  Jimmy  Bruneau,  des  photos  de  nos  Ames,  des 
oeuvres  artistiques  traditionnelles  et  une  statue  du  Chef  Jimmy  Bruneau. 


De  cette  fa$on,  nos  enfants  apprendront  les  deux  cultures  de  maniere  egale  et  ils 
auront  la  force  de  deux  personnes  — 

Ce  que  nous  a dit  le  Chef  arrivera  dans  des  annees  d’ici,  il  a su  voir  tres  loin  et  cette 
vision  nous  sert  aujourd’hui." 

- Elizabeth  Mackenzie 


Le  tambour  et  les  jeux  de  mains  ont  tiennent  une  place  importante  dans 
les  traditions  culturelles  pratiquees  ‘a  l’ecole. 

Les  debuts  de  I’ecole  Chef  Jimmy  Bruneau 

Pendant  des  milliers  d’ annees,  les  parents  Flanc-de-chien  elevaient  leurs 
enfants  et  leur  apprenaient  les  choses  de  la  vie  par  le  biais  de  leurs  activites 
quotidiennes.  Les  enfants  faisaient  l’acquisition  des  competences  dont  ils 
avaient  besoin  pour  survivre,  ainsi  que  les  valeurs  qui  leur  permettaient  de 
vivre  en  harmonie  avec  leur  famille,  leur  communaute  et  leurs  terres  ances- 
trales.  A notre  siecle,  de  nouvelles  competences  et  connaissances  sont  dev- 
enues  necessaires.  Les  gens  n’ont  pas  seulement  besoin  d’acquerir  des  compe- 
tences pour  survivre  et  prosperer,  ils  ont  aussi  besoin  de  1’ education  qu’ils 
acquierent  en  reussissant  a l’ecole,  au  college  et  a l’universite 


Chef  Jimmy  Bruneau  a reconnu  l’importance  de  cette  nouvelle  education,  mais 
il  a egalement  vu  son  people  revenir  des  pensionnats  sans  aucune  competence  de 
survie  traditionnelle,  sans  etre  capables  de  parler  leur  langue  et  de  ce  fait  inca- 
pables  de  communiquer  avec  leurs  parents  et  leurs  Ames.  C’est  cette  vision  qui 
l’a  motive  a travailler  avec  les  leaders  Flanc-de-chien  afin  de  convaincre  le  gou- 
vernement  de  construire  une 
ecole  a Rae,  qui  enseignerait 
des  “deux  fa^ons”. 

1971  marqua  I’ouverture  de 
l’ecole  Chef  Jimmy  Bruneau,  a 
Edzo.  Elle  devait  a l’origine 
recevoir  tous  les  enfants  des 
communautes  Flanc-de-chien, 
mais  celles-ci  eurent  bientot 
leurs  propres  ecoles  elemen- 
taires.  Cependant  les  parents 
continuaient  d’envoyer  leurs 
enfants  a Yellowknife  pour  suivre  les  cours  du  secondaire.  En  1991  l ecole  Chef 
Jimmy  Bruneau  a commence  a offrir  un  programme  d’enseignement  secondaire. 
En  1 994,  l’ecole  celebrait  la  premiere  cohorte  de  ses  diplomes! 

Chef  Jimmy  Bruneau  est  mort  le  16  janvier  1975.  C’etait  un  grand  chef,  un 
visionnaire,  dont  les  qualites  de  leader  demeurent  un  exemple  pour  notre  peo- 
ple. Comme  l’a  affirme  l’une  de  nos  Aines,  “il  a su  voir  tres  loin  et  cette  vision 
nous  sert  aujourd’hui.”  ^ 
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Notre  communaute:  Rae-Edzo 


L’ecole  Chef  Jimmy  Bruneau  est  situee  dans  la  petite  communaute  de  Rae-Edzo, 
dans  les  Territoires  du  Nord-Ouest  du  Canada.  La  communaute  se  trouve  a env- 
iron une  heure  de  route  de  Yellowknife.  La  plupart  des  eleves  qui  frequentent  l’e- 
cole proviennent  de  Rae  et  de  Edzo,  mais  aussi  des  autres  communautes  Flanc- 
de-chien. 

Rae  est  situee  sur  les  rives  du  lac  Marion  et  Edzo  se  trouve  de  l’autre  cote  du  lac, 
le  long  de  l’autoroute.  Rae-Edzo  forme  done  un  village,  gouverne  par  le  conseil 
du  village,  le  traite  11  et  la  bande  de  Rae,  ainsi  que  les  gouvernements  du 
Territoire  et  le  federal.  Les  gens  de  la  communaute  sont  des  Flanc-de-chien  et  font 
partie  du  peuple  de  la  nation  Denee. 

Par  tradition,  les  gens  de  notre  communaute  vivaient  de  la  chasse  au  caribou  et 
d’autres  animaux  qui  leur  fournissaient  viande,  vetements  et  materiaux  utilitaires 
et  artistiques.  II  y a encore  des  gens  dans  notre  communaute  qui  sont  des  chas- 


seurs, des  pecheurs  et  des  trappeurs.  Nous  celebrons  notre  culture  en  organisant 
des  festins.  Apres  avoir  festoye,  nous  French  Point  in  Rae  organisons  des  jeux  de 
main  ou  des  danses  au  son  des  tambours.  Au  cours  de  Fete,  un  groupe  d’ eleves 
et  d’enseignants  partent  pour  une  expedition  en  canots  pendant  environ  une 
semaine,  pour  rendre  visite  aux  communautes  isolees  et  assister  au  grand  rassem- 
blement  des  Flanc-de-chien. 

Aujourd’hui,  de  nombreuses  personnes  de  notre  communaute  ont  un  emploi 
dans  les  bureaux  du  gouvernement,  les  mines  de  diamant,  les  ecoles  et  le  secteur 
commercial  de  Yellowknife.  Les  enfants  et  jeunes  adultes  frequentent  l’ecole  et 
travaillent  a devenir  "forts  comme  deux  personnes". 

En  tant  qu’ eleves  de  l’ecole  Chef  Jimmy  Bruneau,  nous  avons  aussi  l’opportunite 
d’apprendre  de  nos  Aines.  Les  Aines  nous  ont  dit  que  les  Denes  ont  toujours 
entretenu  des  relations  respectueuses  avec  la  terre,  le  monde  des  esprits,  les  autres 
personnes  et  avec  eux-memes.  Ces  principes  sont  necessaires  pour  survivre  en  tant 
qu’etre  humain.  Les  Denes  ont  leur  propre  perspective  sur  l’education.  Pour  eux, 
l’education  consiste  a fournir  les  competences,  les  connaissances  qui  permettent 
de  survivre.  Le  contenu  educatif  de  cette  vie  nous  a ete  transmis  de  generation  en 
generation  par  l’intermediaire  de  nos  Aines,  selon  une  tradition  orale.  Nos  Aines 
sont  la  source  premiere  d’une  vrai  education  Denee. 


Cette  page  a ete  creee  par  Martina, 
une  eleve  du  niveau  1 1 et  par  Darcy, 
un  eleve  de  l’ecole  secondaire  de  l’ecole  du  Chef  Jimmy  Bruneau. 


William  Duncan 

Une  experimentation  en  ingenierie  sociale 


William  Duncan,  missionnaire  de  1’figlise  d’Angleterre  (anglicane), 
arriva  a Fort  Simpson  en  1857.  En  1862,  suite  a une  epidemie  de 
petite  verole,  Duncan  alia  s’etablir  a Metlakhatla,  avec  un  groupe 
de  50  Tsimsheans. 


Le  village  de 
Metlakhatla  etait 
une  experimenta- 
tion en  ingenierie 
sociale,  dote  d’ate- 
liers  de  menuiserie 
de  forgeron,  d’une 
scierie  et  d’une 
usine  de  mise  en 
boite  du  saumon. 
Les  etablissements 
locaux  incluaient 
une  mairie,  une 
maison  du  commerce,  une  ecole,  une  cour  de  justice  et  une  prison. 

Duncan,  scandalise  par  le  mode  de  vie  des  Indiens  de  la  cote,  imposa  a cette 
communaute  isolee  des  coutumes  et  une  culture  calquee  sur  les  moeurs 
anglaise  victorienne,  en  appliquant  des  regies  strictes  regissant  les  rites 
religieux,  la  frequentation  de  l’ecole,  le  gouvernement,  l’industrie  et  les  details 
de  la  vie  quotidienne.  Les  traditions  indiennes  etaient  interdites,  afin  de  ne 
pas  diminuer  1’influence  des  efforts  des  missionnaires  qui  avaient  pour  but  de 
transformer  les  Tsimsheans  en  de  diligents  citoyens  protestants. 

Duncan  finit  par  ouvrir  un  magasin  afin  d’approvisionner  les  habitants  con- 

vertis,  (il  avait  deja  tenu  un 
commerce,  avant  d’entrer 
au  seminaire),  ce  qui  le  mit 
en  competition  directe  avec 
la  Compagnie  de  la  Baie 
d’Hudson. 

Le  projet  d’ingenierie  envis- 
age par  William  Duncan 
faisait  la  grande  admiration 
de  ses  compatriotes  blancs, 

depute  superintendant  des 
affaires  indiennes,  Duncan 
Campbell  Scott. 

En  haut:  Metlakhatla  boasted  the  largest  church  north  of  San 

Francisco.  Photographed  in  1881.  La  population  de 

Metlakhatla  augmenta  pour 
atteindre  le  chiffre  de  1 000  habitants  et  de  200  maisons.  Suite  a une  dispute 
entre  Duncan  et  l’eveque  anglican,  le  missionnaire  et  800  de  ses  ouailles  les 
plus  fideles  traverserent  la  frontiere  pour  aller  s’installer  en  Alaska  en  1887.  En 
1907,  la  plupart  des  edifices  publics  de  Metlakhatla  furent  detruits  par  le  feu 
et  le  village  perdit  peu  a peu  de  son  importance.  II  est  aujourd’hui  une  bour- 
gade  peu  peuplee. 

Sources:  A Pour  of  Rain,  par  Helen  Meilleur,  et  http://www.civilization.ca/membrs/jph/ 
tsimsian! vilintre.  html 


parmi  lesquels  le  futur 


Fort  Simpson  en  1873. 
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Un  cours  sur  les  pensionna 
autochtones  pour  les  etudia 


(recommancte*  pour  le  niveau  10) 

Extrait  traduit  de  la  page  de  RE  SCO  I.  a http.VAchoolnet.Cii/aLKjnginal/issueiAchooU-c.litml 


Historique 

Bien  avant  l’arrivee  des  Europeens  en  Amerique  du 
Nord,  les  peuples  autochtones  possedaient  deja  un 
systeme  d’ education  hautement  developpe.  Essayez 
d’imaginer  combien  il  etait  difficile,  pour  les  peuples 
autochtones,  de  survivre  en  tirant  tout  ce  dont  ils  avaient 
besoin  de  leur  environnement  naturel,  et  vous  realiserez  alors 
tout  ce  que  les  enfants  autochtones  devaient  apprendre  pour 
survivre  lorsqu’ils  etaient  adultes  et  autonomes.  Les  Aines  et 
les  parents  autochtones  ne  devaient  pas  seulement  transmet- 
tre  tout  ce  qui  permettrait  a leurs  enfants  de  survivre,  mais 
ils  leur  transmettaient  aussi  leur  Histoire,  leurs  creativite  et 
talents  artistiques,  leur  musique,  langue  et  leurs  valeurs 
morales  et  religieuses. 

Lorsque  les  missionnaires  europeens  ont  commence  a vivre 
parmi  les  peuples  autochtones,  ils  ont  decide  qu’il  fallait 
separer  les  enfants  de  leurs  parents  pour  preparer  les  peuples 
autochtones  a adopter  un  mode  de  vie  civilise  (europeen)  et 
que  cela  devait  se  faire  le  plus  rapidement  possible.  Les  pen- 


sionnats  ont  ete  instaures  pour  deux  raisons:  pour  separer  les 
enfants  de  leur  famille  et  parce  que  la  culture  autochtone 
etait  consideree  comme  quelque  chose  qui  ne  valait  pas  la 
peine  d’etre  conservee.  La  plupart  des  gens  avaient  decide 
que  la  culture  autochtone  etait  inutile  et  qu’elle  etait  de 
toute  faijon  en  voie  de  disparition  et  que  les  etres  humains 
finiraient  tous  par  evoluer  et  se  transformer  pour  ressembler 
a la  civilisation  ‘avancee’  europeenne. 

Les  tous  premiers  pensionnats  ressemblaient  aux  missions 
religieuses.  Plus  tard,  ces  ecoles-missions  ont  ete  admin- 
istrees  conjointement  par  les  eglises  canadiennes  et  le  gou- 
vernement  federal.  Pendant  de  nombreuses  annees,  les  pen- 
sionnats ont  fait  partie  de  la  politique  officielle  d’education 
des  autochtones. 

Ne  parlant  aucun  anglais,  n’ayant  jamais  ete  en  voiture  ou  en 
camion,  n’ayant  jamais  mange  autre  chose  que  de  la  viande, 
du  poisson,  des  baies,  du  bannock  (et  peut-etre  une  chose 
sucree  de  temps  a autre)  des  enfants  autochtones  dont  cer- 
tains avaient  six  ans  ou  moins,  ont  du  laisser  derriere  eux  le 
monde  familier  de  leur  famille  et  ont  ete  envoyes  dans  le 
monde  inconnu  de  l’homme  blanc 


On  allait  rassembler  les  enfants  en  general  au  mois  d’aout, 
pour  les  transporter  en  train,  camion,  autobus  ou  avion 
jusqu’aux  pensionnats.  Ils  etaient  alors  separes  de  leurs 
freres,  soeurs  et  amis,  et  regroupes  comme  des  moutons  selon 
leur  age.  On  leur  a donne  des  habits  et  on  leur  a donne  un 
numero  de  lit.  Bien  que  de  nombreux  enfants  ne  parlaient 
pas  anglais,  le  personnel  de  l’ecole  ne  s’adressait  a eux  qu’en 
anglais.  Les  enfants  etaient,  en  fait,  punis  s’ils  parlaient  leur 
langue  maternelle.  Pendant  la  premiere  annee  et  bien  sou- 
vent  pendant  de  longues  annees,  les  enfants  ne  pouvaient  a 
personne  leurs  besoins  de  base.  . La  solitude,  la  maladie,  la 
confusion  et  les  abus  devaient  tous  etres  subis  en  silence. 

De  nombreux  elements  se  sont  combines  pour  que  cette 
experience  devienne  un  vecu  douloureux  pour  ces  jeunes 
enfants  autochtones.  Par  exemple,  la  chaleur  suffocante  des 
edifices,  le  douloureux  besoin  de  se  confier  a quelqu’un  qui 
les  aimait,  la  souffrance  d’etre  separes  de  leur  famille,  la 
nourriture  malodorante  et  indigestible,  la  grandeur  et  l’e- 
trangete  des  lieux,  le  grand  nombre  de  gens  confines  dans  un 
seul  endroit,  la  discipline  similaire  #a  celle  d’un  camp  de 


concentration,  les  abus  physiques,  sexuels  et  mentaux,  et  la 
perte  continuelle  de  liberte  et  de  controle  sur  sa  vie  person- 
nels. Tout  cela  doit  avoir  ete  un  choc  enorme  pour  les  nou- 
veaux  eleves. 

L’ecole  de  l’homme  blanc  etait  en  complete  contradiction 
avec  tout  ce  que  ces  enfants  autochtones  avaient  appris  dans 
leur  propre  foyer.  La  societe  autochtone  place  une  grande 
mesure  de  responsabilite  sur  les  epaules  des  enfants:  on  s’at- 
tendait  a ce  qu’ils  participent  a l’entraide  familiale.  L’ecole, 
au  contraire  demandait  peu  des  enfants:  ils  n’ avaient  pas  a 
aider  les  autres,  ils  n’ avaient  aucune  responsabilite  pour  le 
bien-etre  d’autrui.  Au  pensionnat,  l’enfant  autochtone  ne 
pouvait  proteger  personne,  surtout  pas  lui-meme 

Quelques  enfants  pouvaient  retourner  chez  eux  pendant 
deux  courts  mois  d’ete.  Les  parents  se  retrouvaient  avec  des 
enfants  qui  avaient  totalement  change. 

Ils  n’ avaient  plus  le  gout  d’aider  leur  famille,  que  ce  soit 
porter  de  l’eau  ou  accomplir  les  autres  petites  taches  neces- 
saires  a la  vie  familiale.  On  devait  leur  demander  chaque  fois 
et  ils  refusaient  souvent  d’ecouter  leurs  parents.  Au  lieu  de 


cela,  ils  leur  repondaient  et  passaient  leur  temps  avec  les 
autres  enfants  qui  frequentaient  le  pensionnat  avec  eux.  Les 
parents  remarquaient  aussi  qu’ils  avaient  tendance  a provo- 
quer  des  arguments  et  a devenir  rapidement  violent  (ce  qui 
est  tout  a fait  etranger  a la  culture  autochtone).  Les  enfants 
semblaient  aussi  prets  a blesser  les  autres  qu’a  ignorer  les 
conseils  des  Aines  et  a leur  obeir. 

Ce  qui  etait  encore  plus  difficile  pour  les  parents,  e’etait  de 
voir  que  leurs  enfants  ne  pouvaient  plus  parler  leur  langue. 
Apres  plusieurs  annees  de  pensionnat,  les  enfants  eprou- 
vaient  de  la  difficult^  a s’ exprimer  dans  leur  langue.  Les  par- 
ents se  sentaient  done  des  etrangers  pour  leurs  enfants  qui  ne 
parlaient  qu’en  anglais  et  se  demandaient  souvent  si  les 
enfants  parlaient  de  choses  qu’ils  ne  voulaient  pas  que  leurs 
parents  entendent.  Les  enfants  parlaient  en  anglais  lorsqu’ils 
etaient  en  colere  et  de  cette  maniere  1’ Anglais  est  devenu  syn- 
onyme  de  mauvaises  manieres  et  de  langage  grossier. 

L’aspect  le  plus  destructeur  des  pensionnats,  du  point  de  vue 
autochtone,  est  le  fait  qu’on  leur  ait  enseigne  que  leur  cul- 
ture ne  valait  pas  la  peine  d’etre  preservee.  Les  eleves  ont 
appris  que  leurs  valeurs  traditionnelles  autochtones  etaient 
primitives  et  fausses,  et  que  les  Canadiens  blancs  provenaient 
d’une  forme  plus  “avancee”  d’organisation  sociale.  Les  eleves 
ont  appris  a considerer  leur  foyer  comme  un  endroit  “sale” 
et  “froid”,  leurs  parents  comme  des  gens  habilles  de  maniere 
“bizarre”  et  eux-memes  comme  des  personnes  qui  sentaient 
“mauvais” 

Ils  ont  commence  a croire  que  les  ceremonies  et  rituels  qui 
harmonisaient  la  vie  sociale  et  spirituelle  de  leur  commu- 
naute  et  qui  donnait  a ses  membres  un  sens  d’importance  et 
d’identite  au  sein  du  groupe,  etaient  “pai'ennes”  et  “le  travail 
du  diable.”  L’ organisation  des  ecoles  et  le  contenu  des  pro- 
grammes d’enseignement  faisaient  comprendre  aux  enfants 
que  les  valeurs  humaines,  les  institutions  politiques,  les  pra- 
tiques spirituelles  et  les  strategies  economiques  des  autres 
Canadiens  etaient  infiniment  superieurs  au  mode  de  vie 
“primitif”  autochtones. 

Ayant  passe  leurs  annees  formatives  dans  un  environnement 
communautaire  et  familial  traditionnel;  , pour  etre  ensuite 
plante  de  force  dans  un  camp  de  concentration  appele  ecole, 
a ete  une  experience  desequilibrante  pour  ces  enfants.  Le 
pensionnat  a brise  la  transmission  naturelle,  harmonieuse 
des  croyances,  des  competences  et  des  connaissances  d’une 
generation  a l’autre,  et  a coupe  deliberement  l’enfant 
autochtone  de  son  environnement  en  discreditant  sa  culture, 
en  le  punissant  Iorsqu’il  parlait  sa  Langue  et  en  prechant  la 
superiorite  des  attitudes  europeennes.  Cette  experience  a 
cause  des  dommages  severes  et  dans  d’innombrables  cas, 
inguerissables  a l’enfant,  a sa  famille  et  a sa  communaute,  au 
sein  desquelles  on  l’a  ensuite  fait  revenir. 

Les  pensionnats  ont  aussi  eux  des  aspects  positifs.  Ils  y ont 
appris  a lire  et  a ecrire,  ils  ont  appris  qu’il  existait  des  modes 

> 


Un  Aine  autochtone,  qui  parlait  de  sa  vie  au  pension- 
nat, disait  qu'il  voulait  ecrire  un  livre  d'humour  intit- 
ule "langue  collee  au  poteau."  II  faisait  reference  au 
pensionnat  qu'il  avait  frequente  : en  hiver  le  pretre, 
lorsque  des  enfants  parlait  leur  langue  maternelle,  les 
faisait  sortir  dehors  et  leur  commandait  de  coller  leur 
langue  d un  poteau  de  metal. 
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^ de  vie  differents  du  leur.  Mais  c’est  la  maniere  dont  les 
pensionnats  ont  enseigne  ces  choses  et  dont  ils  etaient 
organises  qui  ont  demontre  un  manque  de  respect  flagrant 
pour  le  mode  de  vie  des  eleves.  Autochtones. 

Vers  1950,  le  gouvernement  canadien  a commence  a realiser 
que  sa  politique  des  pensionnats  etait  un  echec.  Le  dernier 
pensionnat  au  Canada  a ferme  ses  portes  environ  trente  ans 
plus  tard. 

Aujourd’hui,  les  peuples  autochtones  veulent  que  Ton  recon- 
naisse  de  ce  que  leurs  communautes  ont  subi  a cause  des  pen- 
sionnats. Les  peuples  autochtones  ont  demande  et  ont  re<ju 
les  excuses  des  eglises  anglicane,  unie,  et  catholique  romaine 
qui  administraient  ces  ecoles.  Au  fur  et  a mesure  qu’un  nom- 
bre  grandissant  de  survivants  des  pensionnats  consentent  a 
reveler  leur  vecu,  les  abus  physiques  et  sexuels  qu’ils  ont  subi, 
plusieurs  institutions  religieuses  qui  administraient  ces  ecoles 
ont  ete  inculpees. 

Les  repercussions  des  pensionnats  continues  d’affecter  l’edu- 
cation  des  peuples  autochtones.  De  nombreuses  personnes 
ont  frequente  les  pensionnats,  et,  a cause  de  ce  qu’ils  ont  vecu 
dans  les  pensionnats,  ils  sont  maintenant  des  parents  et  des 
grands-parents  ont  de  mauvais  souvenirs  qui  les  font  resister 
a l’education  de  leurs  propres,  enfants.  De  plus,  bien  que  la 
fermeture  des  pensionnats  a eu  comme  resultat  le  fait  que  de 
plus  en  plus  d’enfants  autochtones  ont  ete  diriges  vers  les 
ecoles  provinciates,  les  programmes  d’enseignement  de  ces 
ecoles  n’ont  pas  change  pour  repondre  aux  besoins  des 
enfants  autochtones.  Aujourd’hui,  le  pourcentage  a travers 
tout  le  Canada,  des  enfants  autochtones  qui  finissent  le 
niveau  12  est  d’ environ  20%  et  encore  plus  bas  que  cela  dans 
les  regions  du  Nord.  Les  enfants  autochtones  continuent  de 
confronter  des  difficultes  d’ adaptation,  reaction  naturelle 
puisqu’ils  doivent  vivre  dans  un  milieu  educatif  qui  a ete 
comju  pour  une  culture  autre  que  la  leur. 

Un  grand  nombre  de  Premieres  Nations  ont  retire  au  gou- 
vernement les  rennes  de  leur  education.  En  elaborant  leurs 
propres  programmes  d’enseignement  et  en  administrant  leurs 
propres  ecoles,  les  autochtones  ont  l’intention  de  reprendre 
le  controle  de  l’education  de  leurs  enfants  et  de  laisser  der- 
riere  eux  l’experience  des  pensionnats. 

Questions  pour  les  etudiants 

Vous  vous  demandez  peut-etre  : pourquoi  les  etudiants 
autochtones  ne  peuvent-ils  pas  juste  s’adapter  au  systeme  sco- 
laire  regulier?’  Considerez  cette  situation:  supposez  que  vous 
etes  un  jeune  ganpon  canadien  de  sept  ans  qui  parle  anglais 
seulement.  Comment  vous  sentiriez-vous  si  vous  deviez 
frequenter  une  ecole  japonaise?  Vous  ne  parlez  pas  japonais. 
L’ecriture  japonaise  est  tres  differente  de  l’ecriture  anglaise. 

Cependant  les  ecoles  japonaises  sont  considerees  etre  les 
meilleures  du  monde.  Seriez-vous  un  echec  si  vous  aviez  des 
difficultes  a suivre  dans  ce  systeme? 

Les  enfants  autochtones  ont  ete  forces  a faire  des  ajustements 
dans  leur  maniere  d’etre,  de  faire  et  de  vivre  lorsqu’ils  sont 
arrives  au  pensionnat.  Essayez  de  vous  rappeler,  avec  autant 
de  details  que  possible,  une  experience  personnelle  qui  vous 
a oblige  a faire  d’importants  ajustements.  Rediger  un  texte  ou 
encore  lancez  une  discussion  en  classe,  et  comparer  vos 
experiences  a celles  des  enfants  autochtones  qui  sont  alles  au 
pensionnat. 

Un  Aine  autochtone,  qui  parlait  de  sa  vie  au  pensionnat,  dis- 
ait  qu’il  voulait  ecrire  un  livre  d’humour  intitule  “langue  col- 
lee  au  poteau.”  II  faisait  reference  au  pensionnat  qu’il  avait 
frequente  : en  hiver  le  pretre,  lorsque  des  enfants  parlait  leur 
langue  maternelle,  les  faisait  sortir  dehors  et  leur  com- 
mandait  de  coller  leur  langue  a un  poteau  de  metal. 
Comment  pensez-vous  qu’une  telle  personne  en  soi  arriver  a 
transformer  une  telle  experience  en  humour?  Si  vous  lisez  le 
livre  de  Basil  Johnson,  intitule  Indian  School  Days,  vous  y 
decouvrirez  son  sens  de  l’humour.  Pourquoi,  a votre  avis,  cer- 
taines  personnes  autochtones  son-elles  capables  de  reagir  a 
leurs  experiences  au  pensionnat  avec  tant  d’humour. 


Voici  quelques  exemples  qui  illustrent  le  genre  de  punitions 
que  les  jeunes  enfants  autochtones  ont  eu  a subir  dans  les 
pensionnats: 

Pour  avoir  echoue  a un  examen:  pas  de  nourriture  pour  toute 
une  journee.  Pour  n’avoir  pas  assez  travaille  dur:  4 heures 
supplementaires  de  travail  (dans  l’ecole  ou  le  jardin).  Pour 
avoir  desobei,  pour  s’etre  mal  conduit  ou  pour  avoir  manque 
de  respect:  pas  d’eau  ni  de  nourriture  pendant  une  journee, 
etre  battu  (a  coup  de  baton  sur  le  dos),  corvee  de  jardinage 
supplementaire.  Pour  avoir  parle  dans  sa  langue  maternelle: 
premiere  offense:  etre  prive  de  souper  et  etre  battu.  La 
troisieme  offense  est  consideree  comme  une  desobeissance  et 
est  punie  comme  telle.  Pour  s’etre  eloigne  des  autres,  c’est-a- 
dire  negliger  de  se  tenir  avec  un  compagnon:  plusieurs  heures 
sur  les  genoux  sur  un  morceau  de  rocher  et  a la  vue  de  tout 
le  monde. 

II  existe  plusieurs  similarites  entre  ces  punitions  et  celles 
infligees  aux  prisonniers  de  guerre.  Faites  une  recherche  sur 
les  camps  de  prisonnier  de  guerre  et  comparez  leur  experi- 
ence a celle  des  enfants  autochtones  dans  les  pensionnats. 

Lisez  et  reflechissez  au  sujet  du  poeme  de  Rita  Joe,  poetesse 
Mi’kmaq  qui  parle  de  la  vie  au  pensionnat  de  Shubenacadie, 
Nouvelle  Ecosse. 

J’ai  perdu  mes  mots 
Les  mots  que  vous  avez  voles 
Quand  je  n’etais  qu’une  petite  fille 
Au  pensionnat  de  Shubenacadie 

Vous  me  les  avez  arraches 
Je  pense  comme  vous 
Je  cree  comme  vous 

Des  ballades  embrouillees  qui  parle  de  mon  monde 

J’ai  deux  sortes  de  paroles, 

Avec  les  deux  je  vous  dis 

votre  maniere  de  faire  a un  pouvoir  plus  grand. 

Gentiment,  je  vous  tends  la  main  et  vous  demande 

Laissez-moi  trouver  mes  mots 

Pour  que  je  vous  apprenne  qui  je  suis 

Redigez  un  court  essai  qui  exprime  vos  pensees  au  sujet  de  ce 
poeme.  Quelle  est  l’opinion  du  poete  au  sujet  du  pensionnat? 
Quelles  sont  les  emotions  qu’elle  exprime  lorsqu’elle  se  rap- 
pelle  le  pensionnat?  Qu’est-ce  qu’elle  dit  avoir  perdu? 
Comment  espere-t-elle  changer  l’avenir? 

Examinez  la  citation  suivante,  du  livre  de  Brian  Maracle  inti- 
tule Crazywater,  et  dans  lequel  le  caractere  expliquez 
pourquoi  l’alcoolisme  chez  les  autochtones  est  relie  aux  pen- 
sionnats. 

"Regarde-le  comme  9a:  plus  de  soixante  mille  autochtones 
ont  passe  par  les  pensionnats  depuis  qu’ils  ont  ete  ouverts,  et 
vous  avez  une  maintenant  au  moins  deux  generations  qui  ont 
subi  ce  processus  et  c’est  maintenant  que  vous  essayez  de 
trouver  la  reponse  a la  question  "qu’est-ce  que  c’est, 
l’amour?" 

Comment  etes-vous  suppose  de  savoir  comment  tomber  en 
amour  quant  vous  n’avez  vous-meme  re<ju  aucun  amour  neuf 
mois  sur  douze,  pendant  des?  Cela  saute  au  yeux  qu’ils  ne 
savent  pas  comment  aimer.  Ils  se  sont  enfuis  parce  qu’ils 
savaient  qu’il  manquait  quelque  chose.  Ils  n’ont  pas  eu 
d’amour,  moi  non  plus. 

La  question  n’est  pas  "pourquoi  buvez-vous?"  posez  d’abord 
cette  question  "savez-vous  comment  aimer?"  Vous  decou- 
vrirez alors  que  ce  qui  separe  ces  deux  questions  n’est  qu’une 
ligne  tres  fine,  parce  qu’elles  ont  la  meme  origine.  Vous  vous 
saoulez  parce  que  vous  ne  pouvez  pas  aimer,  et  vous  vous 
saoulez  en  faisant  semblant  de  savoir  aimer. " 

Pourquoi  pensez-vous  que  l’experience  des  pensionnats  peut 
mener  quelqu’un  vers  l’alcoolisme? 


Activites  de  classe 

Imaginez  que  vous  etes  un  eleve  autochtone  dans  un  pen- 
sionnat. Ecrivez  une  lettre  a vos  parents.  Decrivez-leur  votre 
ecole,  les  taches  et  les  corvees  que  l’on  vous  oblige  a faire. 
Dites-leur  ce  que  vous  pensez  du  personnel  et  des  adminis- 
trateurs  de  l’ecole  (qui  etaient  en  majorite  des  membres  du 
clerge,  dites  leur  ce  qui  vous  manque. 

Les  enfants  autochtones  des  pensionnats  avaient  beaucoup 
de  difficultes  a se  readapter  a la  vie  familiale  lorsqu’ils  reve- 
naient  finalement  dans  leurs  communautes.  Preparez  un 
petit  sketch  dans  lequel  un  membre  de  la  famille  s’ajuste  au 
retour  des  enfants.  Vous  aurez  besoin  d’au  moins  deux  per- 
sonnages  (un  pensionnaire  et  un  parent)  mais  vous  pouvez 
aussi  en  inclure  d’autres  : (une  mere,  un  pere,  un  grand-par- 
ent ou  un  autre  membre  de  la  famille.  Essayez  de  vous  met- 
tre  dans  les  souliers  du  personnage  que  vous  decrivez.  Quels 
etaient  les  problemes  que  les  parents  et  les  enfants  devaient 
vivre  lorsque  les  enfants  revenaient  du  pensionnat? 
Comment  se  sentaient  les  personnes  autochtones  de  la  com- 
munaute,  les  membres  de  la  famille  des  enfants  qui  reve- 
naient du  pensionnat? 

Les  enfants  autochtones  qui  ont  ete  au  pensionnat  ont  vecu 
un  processus  d’ assimilation  qui  les  a devaste.  Le  processus 
normal  de  croissance  et  de  changement  a ete  rompu  brutale- 
ment  lorsqu’ils  ont  ete  forces  de  vivre  dans  des  conditions 
malsaines  au  niveau  psychologique,  physique  et  spirituel. 
Lorsque  la  croissance  et  le  developpement  d’un  organisme 
vivant  sont  interrompu,  cet  organisme  essayera  de  toutes  ses 
forces  de  croitre  quand  meme,  mais  dans  des  circonstances 
qui  endommagent  son  developpement  normal. 

A titre  d’exemple,  prenez  une  plante  ou  un  petit  morceau  de 
pelouse  que  vous  pouvez  surveiller  pendant  une  periode  e 
temps  (un  mois  a peu  pres.  Placez  une  boite  au-dessus  de 
l’herbe.  Verifier  le  progres  de  l’herbe  chaque  semaine  et  doc- 
umentez  vos  observations.  Par  exemple  decrivez  en  detail 
comment  etait  l’herbe  avant  qu’elle  soit  recouverte  par  la 
boite  — sa  couleur,  la  forme  de  la  tige,  et  aussi  les  sentiments 
que  vous  ressentez  en  la  regardant.  Faites  une  comparaison  de 
tout  cela  avec  l’herbe  a la  fin  de  votre  experimentation. 

Maintenant  redigez  un  court  texte  sur  le  sujet  suivant:  Toute 
societe  ou  civilisation  dont  le  developpement  normal  est 
obstrue  eprouvera  de  la  difficulte  a mener  une  vie  saine  et 
equilibree.  Assurez-vous  d’inclure  vos  reflexions  aux  notes  que 
vous  avez  prises  au  cours  de  votre  experimentation  avec  l’herbe, 
et  au  sujet  des  experiences  vecues  par  les  enfants  autochtones, 
leur  famille  et  communautes  dans  les  pensionnats. 

Pour  faire  un  suivi  plus  complet,  enlevez  la  boite  et  surveiller 
la  reaction  de  l’herbe  une  fois  qu’elle  est  replacee  dans  son 
environnement  naturel  Dans  votre  essai,  comparez  ces  obser- 
vations supplementaires  avec  l’idee  de  l’autonomie  gouverne- 
mentale  autochtone. 

Les  Aines,  dans  les  communautes  autochtones,  ont  toujours 
re$u  un  grand  respect.  Les  Aines  sont  consideres  comme  des 
ponts  entre  les  anciennes  traditions  et  croyances  des 
autochtones  et  les  influences  du  monde  moderne.  Ils  sont 
respectes  pour  leur  sagesse  et  experience  de  vie.  L’experience 
des  pensionnats  a brise  les  liens  entre  les  enfants  et  les  Aines 
dans  la  communaute,  en  sapant  le  role  que  les  Aines  jouaient 
dans  l’education  des  enfants. 

Ecrivez  un  journal  qui  explore  votre  propre  relation  avec  vos 
grands-parents  (ou  d’autres  personnes  agees  qui  on  un  role 
important  dans  votre  vie).  Essayez  de  vous  rappeler  les  lemons 
et  les  valeurs  que  vous  avez  apprises  de  ces  personnes.  Si  vous 
n’avez  pas  eu  de  liens  avec  une  autre  personne,  decrivez  ce 
que  vous  ressentez  du  fait  que  vous  n’avez  pas  eu  un  tel  lien 
avec  un  Aine. 
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Redige  par  le  Groupe  de  travail  sur  la  Strategic  nationale  pour  la  jeunesse  autochtone 

Le  2 decembre  1999 

La  Strategic  nationale  pour  la  jeunesse  autochtone  vise  a etre  une  strategie  dynamique  capable  de  combler  les  besoins  des  jeunes  Autochtones 

compte  tenu  du  climat  et  des  circonstances  du  moment. 


II  ne  fait  pas  de  doute  que  les  jeunes  Autochtones  constituent  un  element  dynamique  de  la  societe  canadienne.  Ils  seront  demain 
les  chefs  de  file,  les  educateurs,  les  maitres  a penser  de  leurs  collectivities  respectives  et  en  seront  les  modeles  a suivre.  Ils  constituent  bien  sur  le  lien  avec 
le  passe  et  les  traditions,  mais  ils  sont  en  outre  les  depositaires  du  savoir  et  incarnent  la  vision  de  l’avenir.  C’est  cette  meme  jeunesse  autochtone  qui  con- 
tribuera  a forger  l’avenir  du  Canada  a l’aube  du  prochain  millenaire.  Les  jeunes  Autochtones  representent  a la  fois  la  tranche  de  population  qui  connait  la 
plus  forte  croissance  demographique  et  celle  qui  connait  le  taux  de  pauvrete,  de  chomage  et  de  suicide  le  plus  eleve.  Possedant  un  faible  niveau  de  scolarite 
et  prives  de  soins  de  sante  adequats,  les  jeunes  Autochtones  voient  egalement  le  marche  du  travail  se  refermer  de  plus  en  plus  devant  eux,  rendant  leur  situ- 
ation encore  plus  precaire  comparativement  aux  autres  jeunes  Canadiens.  II  ne  fait  pas  de  doute  que  l’avenir  culturel,  economique,  social  et  politique  des 
jeunes  Autochtones  aura  des  repercussions  considerables  sur  la  vie  de  tous  les  Canadiens. 


Les  dirigeants  gouvernementaux  et  autochtones  reconnaissent  qu’il  faut  mettre 
au  premier  plan  les  problemes  socio-economiques  auxquels  sont  confrontes  les 
jeunes  Autochtones  et  proposer  des  mesures  energiques  si  Ton  veut  leur  offrir  des 
perspectives  d’avenir  optimistes  et  constructives.  II  faut  done  encourager  le  ren- 
forcement  des  capacites  des  collectivites  autochtones  a concevoir  et  a mettre  en 
oeuvre  des  programmes  et  des  services  destines  a leurs  jeunes  par  le  biais  des 
organismes  existants  ou  projetes.  Soulignons  qu’il  est  de  l’interet  de  tous  de  met- 
tre en  oeuvre  des  programmes  et  des  services  qui  sont  fondes  sur  le  respect 
mutuel,  la  reconnaissance,  la  responsabilite  et  le  partage. 

La  Strategie  nationale  pour  la  jeunesse  autochtone  est  fondee  sur  la  conviction 
qu’il  sera  possible  de  mettre  en  oeuvre  des  solutions  et  d’atteindre  les  resultats 
escomptes  lorsque  tous  les  intervenants  - gouvernements,  collectivites  et  etab- 
lissements  autochtones,  secteur  prive,  organismes  benevoles  et  particuliers  - col- 
laboreront  activement  dans  un  esprit  de  veritable  partenariat.  La  Strategie  vise  a 
ce  que  les  jeunes  Autochtones  aient  la  possibility  de  poursuivre  des  objectifs  en 
matiere  de  carriere  et  de  qualite  de  vie  qui  appuient  les  choix  individuels  ainsi 
que  les  aspirations  sociales  et  economiques  des  collectivites  autochtones. 

Contexte 

En  novembre  1997,  les  premiers  ministres  des  provinces,  les  dirigeants  territori- 
aux  et  ceux  des  cinq  organismes  autochtones  nationaux  demandaient  au  gou- 
vernement  federal  de  convoquer  une  reunion  entre  les  ministres  federaux- 
provinciaux-territoriaux  responsables  des  affaires  autochtones  et  les  dirigeants 
autochtones  nationaux.  La  reunion  avait  pour  but  d’etudier  diverses  questions 
de  nature  sociale  liees  aux  peuples  autochtones,  un  processus  complet  de  renou- 
vellement  des  politiques  sociales  et  les  besoins  des  jeunes  Autochtones. 

En  mai  1998,  les  ministres  responsables  des  affaires  autochtones  a tous  les  paliers 
de  gouvernement  et  les  dirigeants  autochtones  nationaux  reunis  a Quebec  ont 
convenu  d’elaborer  une  Strategie  nationale  pour  la  jeunesse  autochtone.  On  a 
alors  mis  sur  pied  un  groupe  de  travail  charge  de  coordonner  les  travaux  relatifs 
a cette  strategie.  Ce  groupe  de  travail  est  forme  des  representants  des  cinq  organ- 
ismes autochtones  nationaux,  du  gouvernement  federal  (represente  par 
Developpement  des  ressources  humaines  Canada,  par  le  Bureau  du  Conseil 
prive  et  par  le  ministere  des  Affaires  indiennes  et  du  Nord  canadien)  et  de  la 
Colombie-Britannique,  de  l’Alberta,  de  la  Saskatchewan,  du  Yukon,  de  la 
Nouvelle-Ecosse,  du  Manitoba  et  du  Quebec.  D’autre  part,  les  organismes 
autochtones  nationaux  ont  entrepris  de  mettre  sur  pied  des  organismes  consul- 
tatifs  auxquels  siegeront  de  jeunes  Autochtones.  Depuis  lors,  ces  comites  et  con- 
seils  consultatifs  ont  apporte  leur  concours  a la  conception  de  la  Strategie. 
L’annexe  I du  present  document  decrit  ces  divers  organismes  consultatifs. 

Reunis  a Regina  en  mars  1999,  les  premiers  ministres  des  provinces  et  les 
dirigeants  autochtones  nationaux  ont  insiste  pour  que  les  travaux  relatifs  a la 
Strategie  se  terminent  dans  les  delais  prevus. 


Situation  actuelle 

Les  jeunes  Autochtones  et  leurs  families  doivent  avoir  acces  a des  debouches 
dans  un  milieu  de  vie  favorable  afin  de  rompre  le  cercle  vicieux  que  constituent 
la  pauvrete,  la  violence,  la  faiblesse  des  structures  familiales,  le  faible  degre  de 
scolarisation,  la  criminalite  et  la  devalorisation.  Sans  les  appuis  necessaires,  ces 
jeunes  et  leurs  families  auront  peine  a surmonter  ces  obstacles  et  a acceder  a une 
qualite  de  vie  meilleure.  Les  donnees  statistiques  sur  la  situation  actuelle  des 
jeunes  Autochtones  illustrent  les  graves  defis  auxquels  ces  jeunes  doivent  faire 
face  quotidiennement. 

Appui  d’une  Vision  pour  les  jeunes  Autochtones 

Pour  preparer  1’avenir,  il  importe  de  miser  sur  la  diversite  des  collectivites 
autochtones  et  de  reconnaitre  les  valeurs  spirituelles,  affectives,  materielles,  intel- 
lectuelles  et  culturelles  qui  leur  sont  propres.  Les  jeunes  Autochtones  reconnais- 
sent 1’importance  de  connaitre  leur  histoire  et  leurs  traditions.  Ils  veulent  se 
familiariser  davantage  avec  leur  culture  et  leur  langue  afin  d’etre  en  mesure  d’as- 
surer  leur  mieux-etre.  C’est  par  le  truchement  des  jeunes  Autochtones  eux- 
memes  que  ce  concept  a ete  formule  dans  le  Rapport  de  la  Commission  royale 
d’enquete  sur  les  peuples  autochtones  : 

Nous  pensons  que  le  patrimoine,  la  culture  et  la  religion  sont  ce  qui 
font  de  nous  des  etres  humains.  II  est  extremement  difficile  dans  la 
ville  d’apprendre  ces  choses  parce  que  nombre  des  personnes  informees 
qui  ont  des  connaissances  dans  le  domaine  et  qui  peuvent  nous  aider 
ne  vivent  pas  ici.  II  nous  faut  de  Laide  et  des  ressources  pour  rejoin- 
dre  ces  gens  et  construire  des  liens  entre  nous  et  eux,  (4-157). 

Les  jeunes  Autochtones  entrevoient  egalement  un  avenir  qui  puisse  leur  procur- 
er des  possibilites  equitables  de  mener  une  vie  prospere  et  satisfaisante.  Dans  ce 
but,  les  jeunes  Autochtones  doivent  posseder  les  competences,  les  aptitudes  et  les 
connaissances  qui  leur  permettront  de  profiter  pleinement  des  ressources  educa- 
tives  de  la  formation  et  des  perspectives  d’emploi. 

Ces  perspectives  d’avenir  pour  le  bien-etre  economique  des  jeunes  Autochtones 
devront  etre  de  qualite  egale  a celles  qui  s’offrent  aux  autres  jeunes  Canadiens. 
Afin  de  concretiser  cette  Vision,  les  gouvernements  et  les  organismes 
autochtones  devraient  viser  a atteindre  les  objectifs  suivants  : 

•Favoriser  le  developpement  economique  des  collectivites  et  susciter  des 
possibilites  d’affaires  et  d’emploi; 

•Faire  participer  les  jeunes  Autochtones  au  processus  decisionnel  qui  influe 
sur  leur  existence.  Accepter  ces  jeunes  comme  partenaires  egaux  dans  le 
developpement  de  leur  avenir  individuel  et  collectif; 

•filiminer  les  obstacles  a l’education  et  au  developpement  socio- 
economique; 

•Faciliter  l’instauration  d’un  milieu  favorable;  ^ 
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•Appliquer  des  mesures  qui  permettront  aux  jeunes  Autochtones  de  se 
prendre  en  main,  de  realiser  leurs  aspirations  et  de  jouir  d’une  qualite  de 
vie  meilleure. 

II  importe  done  d’elaborer  une  approche  integree  qui  tiendra  compte  des  besoins 
et  des  aspirations  des  jeunes  Autochtones  afin  d’etre  en  mesure  de  s’attaquer  effi- 
cacement  aux  defis  qui  se  presentent. 

Notre  but  etait  de  passer  du  stade  « Etat-individu  » au  stade  « gens-problemes 
».  Nous  avions  adopte  comme premisses  quit  ne  fallait pas  envisager  la  sante 
de  I’enfant,  de  la  famille  et  de  la  collectivite  comme  etant  des  elements  dis- 
tincts,  que  I’habilitation  resulte  de  I’appartenance  et  de  la  responsabilisation, 
que  chacun  de  nous  possede  la  sagesse,  que  des  efforts  de  promotion  sont  essen- 
tiels  pour  assurer  la  preservation  du  mieux-etre.  (Justice  familiale  des 
Premieres  nations  : Projet  MEE-noo-stah-tan  Mi-ni-si-wint,  Agence  Awasis 
au  Manitoba). 

Principes 

Afin  de  concretiser  cette  Vision,  les  intervenants  se  doivent  de  tra- 
vailler  dans  un  veritable  esprit  de  collaboration  et  d’adopter  une 
approche  a la  fois  globale  et  multisectorielle  tant  a l’interieur  de  chaque 
palier  de  gouvernement  qu’entre  chacun  de  ces  paliers.  Les  possibilites 
doivent  etre  a la  fois  realistes  et  executables  afin  que  les  jeunes 
Autochtones  canadiens  aient  une  chance  de  succes.  Voila  pourquoi  les 
gouvernements,  les  etablissements  et  les  organismes  autochtones  sont 
invites  a adherer  aux  principes  suivants  (sans  ordre  de  priorite  partic- 
ular) dans  leurs  demarches  visant  a mettre  en  oeuvre  les  divers  pro- 
grammes et  services  : 

Inclusion 

Les  jeunes  Autochtones  doivent  participer  a l’elaboration  des  programmes 
et  des  services  qui  leur  sont  destines.  C’est  cette  inclusion  des  jeunes  qui 
assurera  le  succes  veritable  de  1’entreprise. 

Diversite  communautaire  et  base  communautaire 

La  diversite  des  collectivites  autochtones  - definies  dans  le  present  docu- 
ment comme  etant  le  rassemblement  de  personnes  partageant  des  traits 
similaires  — doit  etre  une  notion  admise  d’emblee.  On  devra  done,  lorsque 
cela  est  possible,  personnaliser  les  programmes  et  les  services  en  fonction 
des  collectivites  auxquelles  ils  sont  destines.  On  devrait  faire  tous  les 
efforts  egalement  afin  d’assurer  la  participation  des  collectivites  con- 
cernees  dans  la  conception  et  la  mise  en  oeuvre  des  programmes  et  des 
services  destines  a leurs  jeunes. 

Flexibility 

Les  strategies  destinees  a combler  les  besoins  et  les  aspirations  des  jeunes 
Autochtones  devraient  etre  dotees  de  la  flexibilite  necessaire  pour  qu’elles 
puissent  etre  adaptees  aux  circonstances  qui  peuvent  survenir  localement 
ou  dans  le  monde  et  qui  pourraient  influer  sur  les  jeunes  Autochtones. 
Ces  strategies  doivent  egalement  etre  flexibles  afin  de  pouvoir  tenir 
compte  des  differents  interets  et  priorites  des  divers  competences,  gou- 
vernements, etablissements  et  organismes. 

Respect  des  particularismes 

Le  savoir,  l’histoire,  les  coutumes  et  traditions  des  Autochtones  doivent 
jouir  du  respect  qui  leur  est  du.  Ces  particularismes  doivent  se  refleter 
dans  les  programmes  et  les  services  destines  aux  jeunes  Autochtones. 

Efficacite  et  efficience 

Les  diverses  approches  doivent  tenir  compte  des  structures  de  regie  et  des 
etablissements  autochtones  existants  et,  dans  la  mesure  du  possible,  faire 
appel  a leurs  connaissances  specialises  et  a leurs  services.  Les  formules  de 
mise  en  oeuvre  des  initiatives  doivent  affermir  ces  structures  et  appuyer  les 
structures  et  les  etablissements  autochtones.  Elies  doivent  completer  les 


politiques,  les  arrangements  et  les  ententes  d’autonomie  gouvernementale 
pertinente  en  plus  d’etre  conformes  aux  traites  et  aux  ententes  sur  les 
revendications  territoriales  en  vigueur. 

Approche  holistique 

II  importe  de  tenir  compte  des  aspirations  et  des  besoins  spirituels,  emo- 
tionnels,  physiques,  intellectuels  et  culturels  des  jeunes  Autochtones  lors 
de  la  conception  de  politiques  et  de  programmes  qui  leurs  sont  destines 
ou  de  1’amelioration  des  politiques  et  des  programmes  existants.  Ceux-ci 
doivent  integrer  harmonieusement  ces  elements  et  refleter  la  diversite  de 
la  culture  autochtone. 

Accessibility 

Les  programmes  et  services  doivent  etre  transparents  et  transmet- 
tre  une  information  qui  soit  claire,  precise  et  facilement  accessi- 
ble aux  jeunes  Autochtones,  compte  tenu  de  la  repartition  geo- 
graphique  et  demographique.  Les  jeunes  doivent  avoir  acces  sans 
difficulte  a l’information  qui  precise  la  maniere  dont  ils  peuvent 
participer  ou  recourir  a ces  programmes  et  services.  Dans  ce  but 
il  faudra  tenir  compte  de  certains  facteurs  tels  que  l’eloignement 
et  les  couts  qui  se  repercutent  sur  l’accessibilite. 

Habilitation  de  Eindividu 

Les  jeunes  Autochtones  jouent  un  role  de  premier  plan  dans  les  demarch- 
es qu’entreprennent  les  collectivites  autochtones  pour  atteindre  leurs 
objectifs  socio-economiques.  Les  programmes  et  les  services  doivent  done 
viser  a doter  les  jeunes  des  outils  dont  ils  ont  besoin  pour  participer  effi- 
cacement  aux  decisions  qui  les  touchent  et  pour  contribuer  aux  etablisse- 
ments et  structures  cles  et  pertinents  des  gouvernements,  des  etablisse- 
ments et  des  collectivites. 

Habilitation  des  collectivites 

De  nombreux  jeunes  Autochtones  ont  ete  eleves  dans  une  solide  croyance 
en  les  valeurs  de  la  collectivite  et  ils  considerent  les  buts  personnels  qu’ils 
recherchent  comme  un  apport  a leur  famille,  a leur  collectivite,  aux  gou- 
vernements et  aux  etablissements.  Les  initiatives  doivent  tenir  de  l’impor- 
tance  des  collectivites  autochtones  dans  la  demarche  de  ces  jeunes  pour 
realiser  leurs  but  et  leurs  aspirations. 

Objectifs 

Les  intervenants  doivent  unir  leurs  efforts  pour  atteindre  les  objectifs  suivants  : 
Education  et  perfectionnement  des  competences 

Favoriser  la  frequentation  scolaire  et  l’apprentissage  et  ameliorer  le  rende- 
ment  scolaire. 

Sante 

Permettre  aux  jeunes  Autochtones  d’acquerir  des  habitudes  de  vie  saines. 
Culture 

Respecter  et  promouvoir  la  culture  et  les  collectivites  autochtones  de  . 
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meme  que  la  langue,  l’histoire,  les  coutumes  et  traditions,  l’identite 
propre  et  les  valeurs  ancestrales.  Beaucoup  de  jeunes  Autochtones 
souhaitent  renouer  avec  leur  culture  et  les  valeurs  traditionnelles. 


< 
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Sports  et  loisirs 
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actif. 

Conditions  sociales 

Aider  les  jeunes  Autochtones  a realiser  leurs  aspirations  de  qualite  de 
vie  meilleure. 

Conditions  economiques 

Sensibiliser  davantage  les  jeunes  Autochtones  a la  diversite  des  per- 
spectives economiques.  Favoriser  une  plus  forte  participation  de  leur 
part  a cet  egard. 

Vie  politique 

Appuyer  les  occasions  reelles  de  participation  des  jeunes  Autochtones 
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aux  affaires  politiques  au  niveau  federal,  provincial  et  territorial. 
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Processus 

Accroitre  la  participation  des  jeunes  Autochtones  et  de  leur  collectivite 
a l’elaboration,  a la  mise  en  oeuvre  et  a revaluation  des  programmes  et 
services  qui  sont  destines  aux  jeunes.  Mettre  au  point  une  approche  qui 
renforce  la  participation  communautaire  et  suscite  une  coordination 
au  sein  des  divers  gouvernements  et  etablissements,  organismes 
autochtones  et  entre  les  divers  paliers  de  gouvernement  en  ce  qui  a trait 
aux  programmes  et  services  qui  se  rapportent  aux  jeunes  Autochtones. 

Education  du  public 

Encourager  l’elaboration  de  strategies  qui  visent  a sensibiliser  le  public 
en  ce  qui  a trait  aux  problemes  et  aux  defis  auxquels  font  face  les  jeunes 
Autochtones  et  appuyer  ces  strategies. 
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Le  programme  pour  les  jeunes  a deux  esprits 
par  Julian  F.  Wilson,  Saulteaux 

« Aucun  engagement  que  nous  prenons  aujourd’hui 
ne  sera  done  plus  important  pour  la  prosperity  et  le 
bien-etre  a long  terme  de  la  societe  canadienne  que 
celui  d’investir  nos  efforts  en  faveur  des  tres  jeunes 
enfants.  » (Discours  du  Trone,  le  12  octobre  1999) 

-Gil  Lerat,  conseiller  pour  les  jeunes  a deux  esprits 
a rUrban  Native  Youth  Association  de  Vancouver. 


Depuis  l’annonce  en  1998  de  Rassembler 
nos  forces  : le  plan  d’ action  du  Canada 
pour  les  questions  autochtones  et  la  crea- 
tion par  la  suite  de  la  Fondation  autochtone  de 
guerison,  beaucoup  de  projets  tres  interessants 
sont  apparus  a travers  le  pays  pour  permettre  au 
processus  de  guerison  de  commencer.  Le  pro- 
gramme pour  les  jeunes  dits  « a deux  esprits  » 
(Two-Spirited  Youth  Program,  ou  TSYP,  en 
anglais)  est  un  de  ces  projets. 

Le  TSYP  fonctionne  depuis  juillet  1999  et  a ete 
specifiquement  con^u  pour  se  concentrer  sur  les 
repercussions  « transmises  d’une  generation  a 
1’ autre  »,  comme  en  fait  foi  la  mission  de  la 
Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison,  qui  est  « d’ap- 
puyer  les  peuples  autochtones  et  de  les  encourager 
a concevoir,  developper  et  renforcer  des  demarch- 
es de  guerison  durables  qui  s’attaquent  aux  effets 
des  sevices  sexuels  et  physiques  subis  dans  les  pen- 
sionnats,  y compris  les  repercussions  intergenera- 
tionnelles  ». 

Le  programme  est  gere,  sous  les  auspices  de  la 
Urban  Native  Youth  Association  de  Vancouver, 
par  Gil  Lerat,  specialiste  de  la  chimiodependance. 
Lerat  est  le  benjamin  d’une  famille  de  douze 
enfants  et  est  membre  de  la  Premiere  nation  de 
Cowessess,  dans  le  sud-est  de  la  Saskatchewan.  En 
tant  que  conseiller  pour  les  jeunes  « a deux  esprits 
»,  Lerat  explique  : « Je  travaille  au  Centre  de 
ressources  pour  les  jeunes  de  Broadway,  qui  est  un 
centre  pour  les  jeunes  a risque,  e’est-a-dire  les 
jeunes  qui  risquent  de  se  retrouver  dans  la  rue  en 
raison  de  leurs  circonstances  particulieres.  » 

« Le  Centre  s’occupe  des  questions  touchant  les 
jeunes  gais,  lesbiennes,  bisexuels,  transgenderistes, 
etc.,  mais  mon  role  a moi  est  de  me  concentrer  sur 
les  repercussions  intergenerationnelles  du  systeme 
des  pensionnats.  Pour  mieux  comprendre  ce  que 
sont  les  repercussions  intergenerationnelles,  il  faut 
se  referer  a ce  qu’on  appelle  en  psychologie  la  « 
phase  d’attachement  »,  essentiellement  de  zero  a 
six  ou  sept  ans.  II  s’agit  de  la  periode  pendant 
laquelle  un  enfant  s’attache  a ses  parents,  celle  oil 
un  enfant  acquiert  un  ensemble  d’idees  qui  lui 
sont  transmises  par  ses  parents.  Quand  les  enfants 
autochtones  ont  ete  arraches  a leurs  parents  et 
places  dans  le  systeme  des  pensionnats,  on  leur  a 


refuse  cette  partie  tres  importante  du  developpe- 
ment  humain,  tout  en  leur  inculquant  des  idees 
europeennes  qui  faisaient  fi  des  croyances  cul- 
turelles  et  de  la  spiritualite  autochtone. 


Pour  moi,  il  ne  fait 
aucun  doute,  dit  Lerat, 
que  chaque  Autochtone 
vivant  aujourd'hui  a 
souffert  des  effets 
residuels  du  systeme 
des  pensionnats  ou  a 
ete  affecte  d'une  facon 
ou  d'une  autre  par  ce 
systeme. 


« En  soumettant  ces  enfants  au  systeme  d’en- 
seignement  conventionnel,  on  detruisait  leurs 
croyances  culturelles,  leur  spiritualite  et  leur 
attachement  a leurs  parents.  Par  consequent,  pen- 
dant qu’ils  grandissaient  et  qu’ils  commen^aient  a 
confronter  ce  qu’ils  avaient  supporte  au  pension- 
nat,  sans  processus  de  guerison  approprie,  beau- 
coup  de  ces  enfants  se  sont  tournes  vers  l’alcool  et 
la  drogue  pour  cacher  leur  douleur.  Ce  qui  est 
arrive,  e’est  que  quand  ils  ont  commence  a avoir 
des  enfants,  ces  derniers  leur  ont  aussi  ete  enleves 
et  ont  ete  mis  dans  des  pensionnats.  Done  le  cycle 
se  perpetuait.  » 

« Pour  moi,  il  ne  fait  aucun  doute,  dit  Lerat,  que 
chaque  Autochtone  vivant  aujourd’hui  a souffert 
des  effets  residuels  du  systeme  des  pensionnats  ou 
a ete  affecte  d’une  fa^on  ou  d’une  autre  par  ce  sys- 
teme. Par  exemple,  les  enfants  qui  grandissent 
aujourd’hui  dans  une  famille  alcoolique  ou  une 
famille  chimiodependante  pourraient  etre  les  heri- 
tiers  de  l’epoque  des  pensionnats. 

Les  enfants  qui  sont  dans  la  « phase  d’attachement 
» et  qui  grandissent  dans  des  foyers  alcooliques  et 
des  foyers  chimiodependants  voient  cela  comme 
une  fa^on  de  vivre  « normale  ».  Notre  tache  est 
d’essayer  de  briser  ce  cycle,  et  e’est  en  quoi  consiste 
ce  programme.  La  guerison  prendra  du  temps. 
Done  ma  priorite  est  d’examiner  vraiment 
serieusement  les  effets  intergenerationnels  du  sys- 
teme des  pensionnats  en  ce  qui  concerne  speci- 
fiquement les  jeunes  a deux  esprits.  » 

« Les  statistiques  sont  la,  dit  M.  Lerat.  Vous  n’avez 
qu’a  regarder  le  nombre  de  suicides  d’ adolescents 
dans  les  reserves.  C’est  vraiment  dur  pour  un 
jeune  a deux  esprits  de  « sortir  du  placard  » et  les 
statistiques  montrent  qu’environ  70  pour  cent  des 
suicides  d’adolescents  autochtones  qui  se  pro- 
duisent  dans  les  reserves  aujourd’hui  sont  le  fait  de 
jeunes  a deux  esprits.  C’est  ahurissant!  Dans  une 
petite  collectivite  tres  unie,  quand  quelqu’un  a 
deux  esprits,  a cause  de  l’homophobie  et  des  rail- 
leries qu’il  peut  avoir  a subir,  la  seule  chose  qui  lui 


portrait  d’un  projet 


semble  normale  dans  son  cas,  c’est  la  mort.  C’est 
tres  triste,  parce  que  la  plupart  des  Autochtones  a 
deux  esprits  que  j’ai  rencontres  sont  des  personnes 
tres  intelligentes.  Il  est  effrayant  de  penser  que 
nous  laissons  nos  jeunes  mourir  a cause  de  ce  qu’ils 
sont.  » 

« Je  conseille  les  jeunes  de  fa$on  individuelle  et 
j ’organise  des  activites  de  groupe  de  soutien 
tout  au  long  de  la  semaine.  J’ai  aussi  fait  des 
presentations  sur  le  sujet  dans  deux  ecoles 
publiques  de  Vancouver  qui  ont  un  nombre 
eleve  d’eleves  autochtones  »,  dit  Lerat.  La 
philosophic  du  programme,  comme  l’explique 
Lerat,  est  que  « les  jeunes  a deux  esprits  ont 
droit  a un  environnement  sur,  sain  et  non 
mena^ant  dans  lequel  ils  peuvent  apprendre,  se 
developper  et  profiter  de  la  vie,  independam- 
ment  de  leur  orientation  sexuelle  ou  des  roles 
assignes  traditionnellement  a chacun  des  sexes. 
Nous  offrons  aux  jeunes  a deux  esprits  un  envi- 
ronnement sur,  sain  et  respectueux  dans  lequel 
ils  peuvent  explorer  les  questions  qui  les  con- 
cernent  — gratuitement.  » Le  programme  est 
offert  aux  jeunes  autochtones  qui  ont  entre  13 
et  29  ans. 

La  Urban  Native  Youth  Association  a com- 
mence a offrir  des  services  aux  jeunes 
autochtones  de  la  grande  region  de 
Vancouver  en  1989,  lorsqu’on  s’est  aper^u 
qu’un  nombre  de  plus  en  plus  important  de 
jeunes  quittaient  les  reserves  pour  la  ville. 
Un  jeune  autochtone  qui  n’a  que  peu  de 
competences  professionnelles  et  une  forma- 
tion minimale,  et  qui  ne  sait  pas  vraiment  oil 
aller  pour  obtenir  de  l’aide,  aboutit 
habituellement  dans  la  rue. 

Pour  de  plus  amples  renseignements  sur  le  pro- 
gramme Two-Spirited  pour  les  jeunes,  communi- 
quer  avec  Gil  Lerat,  conseiller  pour  les  jeunes 
hdeux  esprits.  Urban  Native  Youth  Association, 
691,  rue  Broadway  Est, 

Vancouver,  Colombie-Britannique,  V5T 1X7; 
tel.  : (604)  709-5728; 
telecopieur : (604)  709-5721; 
courriel : glerat@unya.  bc.ca 
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Maisons  de  la  jeunesse  autochtone 
a vocation  multiple  en  milieu  urbain 

Le  12  fevrier  1999,  la  secretaire  d’fitat  (Enfance  et  Jeunesse)  et  deputee  de 
Western  Arctic,  Ethel  Blondin-Andrew  a annonce  une  subvention  de  100 
millions  de  dollars,  repartie  sur  cinq  ans  (1998-2003),  a l’lnitiative  sur  les 
maisons  de  la  jeunesse  autochtone  a vocation  multiple  en  milieu  urbain.  Le 
reseau  est  cible  sur  les  jeunes  Autochtones  de  15  a 24  ans  qui  vivent  dans 
des  centres  urbains  de  plus  de  1 000  habitants.  Dans  certains  cas,  les  jeunes 
ages  de  cinq  ans  de  moins  ou  de  plus  seront  aussi  admissibles.  Les  pro- 
grammes et  activites  offerts  par  ces  maisons  viseront  une  gamme  etendue  de 
problemes  et  de  besoins  des  jeunes  autochtones  : le  chomage,  l’abandon 
scolaire,  Tabus  d’alcool  et  de  drogues,  les  activites  criminelles  et  de  gang,  la 
prostitution  juvenile,  et  la  monoparentalite  chez  les  jeunes,  en  plus  d’assur- 
er  un  soutien  culturel  et  recreatif. 

L’initiative  sera  con$ue,  geree  et  mise  en  oeuvre  par  des  Autochtones,  et  les 
jeunes  en  particulier.  La  creation  du  reseau  comprendra  deux  volets  : 

L’Association  nationale  des  centres  d’amitie  (ANCA)  administrera  les  fonds 
par  le  biais  de  son  reseau  actuel  de  centres  d’amitie,  tandis  que  les  sections 
locales  des  associations  Inuit  regionales  et  du  Ralliement  national  des  Metis 
(RNM)  gereront  les  autres  aspects. 

Dans  les  villes  de  l’Ouest,  ou  il  y a beaucoup  d’Autochtones  et  une  situa- 
tion politique  et  administrative  plus  complexe,  les  comites  consultatifs  de 
jeunes  Autochtones  etabliront  les  plans  et  les  priorites  et  recommanderont 
les  projets  a financer,  tandis  que  le  ministere  du  Patrimoine  canadien  gerera 
les  fonds  et  que  les  organisations  autochtones  veilleront  a la  prestation  des 
services. 

Les  projets  et  activites  pourraient  viser  entre  autres  a encourager  les  jeunes 
a terminer  leurs  etudes,  a renforcer  la  participation  au  monde  du  travail,  le 
perfectionnement  des  competences,  l’orientation  professionnelle  et  la  for- 
mation, a rehausser  l’amour  propre  et  les  connaissances  pratiques  elevage,  y 
compris  la  fa$on  d’elever  les  enfants,  a renforcer  la  participation  aux  pro- 
grammes hygieniques,  culturels  et  recreatifs,  et  a offrir  d’autres  portes  de 
sortie  que  les  gangs  et  l’activite  criminelle,  par  le  truchement  de  pro- 
grammes d’action  communautaire  et  d’intervention  dans  la  rue. 

Ces  maisons  orienteront  aussi  les  jeunes  Autochtones  vers  d’autres  services 
et  programmes  locaux  de  soutien  de  maniere  a tirer  le  meilleur  parti  des 
ressources. 

Elies  pourraient  etre  installees  dans  des  centres  d’amitie  ou  des  locaux  loues, 
ou  d’autres  locaux  designes  par  la  collectivite  autochtone  locale.  Les  pro- 
grammes d’action  communautaire  et  d’intervention  dans  la  rue  pourraient 
aussi  se  derouler  dans  les  ecoles,  les  centres  recreatifs,  les  centres  commerci- 
aux  ou  des  ensembles  immobiliers  locaux,  et  faire  appel  a divers  partenari- 
ats  et  fournisseurs  de  services,  autochtones  ou  non. 


Ces  maisons  polyvalentes  repondent  a un  engagement  pris  dans  le  deux- 
ieme  Livre  rouge,  intitule  Bdtir  notre  avenir  ensemble,  et  vont  dans  le  sens 
du  Plan  d’action  du  Canada  pour  les  questions  autochtones  — Rassembler  nos 
forces.  C’est  aussi  un  element  cle  du  volet  de  la  Strategic  pour  les 
Autochtones  vivant  en  milieu  urbain  qui  a trait  a la  jeunesse. 

Pour  plus  d’informations,  communiquez  avec  Gilles  Pineault,  ministere  du 
Patrimoine  canadien,  au  (819)  997-4187  ou  par  fax  au  (819)  997-7287. 


Profil  d'un  programme  de 
prevention 


Bent  Arrow 

De  jeunes  autochtones  retrouvent  l’espoir 

«Nous  fournissons  aux  jeunes  une  solution  de  rechange  a la  criminalite.»  C’est 
ainsi  que  Shauna  Seneca  decrit  aussi  bien  les  objectifs  que  les  realisations  du  pro- 
gramme de  la  Bent  Arrow  Traditional  Healing  Society  destine  aux  jeunes 
autochtones  d’Edmonton. 

Le  programme  de  16  semaines  est  axe  sur  les  jeunes  citadins  ages  de  16  a 24  ans 
— un  groupe  a risque  eleve  pour  ce  qui  est  du  crime  en  milieu  urbain.  Selon 
Seneca,  qui  (en  collaboration  avec  son  conjoint  Brad)  est  directrice  generale  du 
programme,  environ  60  p.100  des  jeunes  qui  suivent  le  programme  ont  deja  eu  des 
demeles  avec  le  systeme  judiciaire.  «Nos  enfants  qui  ont  commis  des  crimes  croient 
qu’il  n’existe  pas  d’autres  options.  Notre  devoir  est  de  les  convaincre  du  contraire.» 

L’approche  qu’ils  utilisent  s’inspire  largement  de  la  culture  et  de  la  spiritualite 
autochtones  traditionnelles.  Seneca  fait  remarquer  que  «le  programme  accorde  une 
grande  importance  au  developpement  de  l’estime  de  soi.  Se  mettre  en  rapport  avec 
leur  identite  et  leur  spiritualite  autochtones  constitue  une  composante  majeure  de 
la  demarches  L’experience  pratique  dans  le  «vrai»  monde  est  aussi  essentielle  au 
programme. 

Depuis  sa  creation  en  1992,  Bent  Arrow  a forge  des  liens  impressionnants  avec  le 
milieu  des  affaires  local.  Les  etudiants  passent  cinq  semaines  en  stage  pratique 
aupres  d’employeurs  qui  acceptent  de  les  engager  s’ils  repondent  a leurs  criteres.  Le 
taux  eleve  de  succes,  selon  Seneca,  tient  au  fait  que  Bent  Arrow  collabore  etroite- 
ment  avec  les  employeurs  tout  au  long  de  la  periode  d’essai  de  cinq  semaines. 
“Nous  formons  les  employeurs  afin  qu’ils  sachent  avec  qui  ils  travaillent,”  affirme 
Mme  Seneca. 

Cependant,  les  relations  personnelles  avec  les  etudiants  sont  au  coeur  du  projet. 
Seneca  soutient  que  «cette  place  ressemble  (et  a dessein)  davantage  a la  famille 
elargie.  Ces  enfants  ont  besoin  de  gens  pour  s’occuper  d’eux  quoi  qu’il  arrive. 
Beaucoup  d’ entre  eux  n’ont  jamais  connu  cela  auparavant.» 

Les  resultats  attestent  de  la  sagesse  de  leur  approche.  Des  24  jeunes  «a  risque  eleve» 
inscrits  a leur  plus  recent  programme,  18  ont  re<ju  leur  diplome  et  10  de  ces 
derniers  se  sont  deniches  un  emploi,  4 sont  retournes  a l’ecole  tandis  que  4 autres 
cherchent  activement  un  emploi. 

«Nous  fournissons  des  ressources,  des  competences  et  du  soutien  pour  les  conva- 
incre qu’ils  n’ont  pas  besoin  de  retomber  dans  leurs  vieilles  habitudes.» 

http://www.cfc-efc.ca/docs/00000572.htm 
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Le  premier  pas  est  interesse  a obtenir  des 
photographies  au  sujet  des  pensionnats  afin  de 
les  publier  dans  ses  prochains  numeros.  On 
dit  souvent  qu’une  image  vaut  mille  mots,  et 
les  photographies  sont  un  moyen  unique  de 
raconter  I’histoire  des  pensionnats,  et  des 
repercussions  intergenerationnelles.  Si  vous 
avez  des  photographies  et  que  vous  consen- 
tiriez  a les  partager  avec  nos  lecteurs,  con- 
tactez-nous  au  801-75  rue  Albert,  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  KIP  5E7. 

Tel:  1-888-725-8886 
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Traditions 

Les  cultures  amerindiennes  traditionnelles,  courants  authentiques  et  dynamiques, 
encouragent  un  epanouissement  distinctif  et  subtil  de  la  personne.  Les  Indiens 
puisent  dans  leurs  grands  principes  spirituals  un  sens  de  l’identite,  de  l’honneur  et 
de  l’estime  de  soi.  Leur  vie  spirituelle  repose  sur  la  croyance  en  l’existence  de  liens 
etroits  essentials  entre  les  choses  de  la  nature,  toutes  les  formes  de  vie  de  premiere 
importance  se  trouvant  rattachees  a la  Terre-  Mere. 

Les  ceremonies 

Les  ceremonies  sont  le  principal  moyen  d’expression  des  croyances  religieuses.  Un 
officiant  ou  un  ancien  veille  a I’authenticite  et  a l’integrite  des  observances 
religieuses.  II  n’y  a pas  d’ecritures,  car  l’acte  d’ecriture  enleverait  toute  signification 
a la  ceremonie.  Les  enseignements  sont  transmis  d’ancien  a ancien  de  fa^on  stricte- 
ment  orale. 

Les  anciens 

Les  anciens  peuvent  etre  soit  des  hommes,  soit  des  femmes.  Ce  qui  les  demarque  le 
plus  des  autres  c’est  cette  grande  sagesse  qui  vient  avec  l’age  et  l’experience.  Mais  il 
y a des  exceptions.  Les  anciens  ne  sont  pas  necessairement  vieux.  L’esprit  du  Grand 
Createur  choisit  parfois  d’impregner  un  jeune  Autochtone.  Les  dons  spirituels  des 
anciens  varient.  Certains  peuvent  interpreter  les  reves,  d’autres  sont  d’adroits  her- 
boristes  ou  des  guerisseurs  pendant  la  ceremonie  de  la  sudation. 

Les  prieres 

Les  Amerindiens  communiquent  avec  le  Grand  Createur  et  les  esprits  auxiliaires 
par  des  prieres  qu’ils  adressent  individuellement  ou  en  groupe. 

Le  calumet 

Le  calumet  est  fume  a l’occasion  de  ceremonies  privees  ou  collectives,  oil  la  priere 
se  repand  avec  la  fumee  de  la  plante  qui  se  consume.  Le  calumet  n’a  pas  de  longueur 
fixe.  Certains  modeles  ont  un  tuyau  decore  de  perles  ou  de  cuir.  D’autres  sont 
sculptes  avec  art  et  ont  un  fourneau  incruste  d’argent.  Le  fourneau  peut  etre  en  bois 
ou  en  steatite,  incruste  ou  sculpte  en  forme  d’animal  totemique  (un  aigle  aux  ailes 
deployees)  ou  d’un  autre  animal  sacre. 

On  doit  demonter  le  calumet  pour  les  deplacements.  Cet  objet  n’est  pas  la  pro- 
priety d’un  individu  en  particulier.  II  appartient  a toute  la  communaute.  Le  por- 
teur  du  calumet  en  est  generalement  le  depositaire.  Si  chaque  Indien  a le  droit  de 
porter  le  calumet,  ce  privilege  s’acquiert  en  pratique  par  vole  religieuse.  Le  calumet 
est  normalement  confie  a un  autre  gardien  en  vertu  des  regies  strictes  du  jeune  et 
de  la  purification.  II  y a des  calumets  reserves  a l’usage  des  hommes  ou  a celui  des 
femmes,  et  qui  deviennent  impure  des  qu’ils  vent  touches  par  une  personne  de 
l’autre  sexe. 

La  ceremonie  du  calumet 

La  ceremonie  du  calumet  est  une  grande  reunion  a laquelle  president  les  anciens.  Les 
participants  se  rassemblent  en  cercle.  On  enflanme  une  tresse  de  foin  d’odeur  (une 
des  quatre  plantes  sacrees)  et  on  la  fait  bruler  comme  de  l’encens  pour  purifier  les 
fideles  avant  d’allumer  le  calumet.  Le  foin  d’odeur  qui  brule  symbolise  egalement 
l’unite,  c’est-a-dire  l’union  des  coeurs  et  des  esprits  dans  un  seul  et  meme  corps. 

L’ancien  fait  craquer  une  allumette,  la  porte  a l’extremite  de  la  tresse  de  foin 
d’odeur  et  attise  l’herbe  fumante  avec  une  plume  d’aigle  pour  activer  la  production 
de  fumee.  Puis,  il  va  d’un  participant  a l’autre  dans  le  cercle,  et  chacun  ramene  qua- 
tre fois  la  fumee  vers  sa  tete  et  son  corps  a l’aide  de  gestes  de  la  main.  L’ancien  con- 
tinue pendant  ce  temps  d’attiser  le  bout  incandescent  pour  que  l’herbe  continuer 
de  bruler  avec  la  meme  etincelle. 


L’ancien  bourre  ensuite  le  calumet  de  tabac  et  l’eleve  aux  quatre  directions  sacrees. 
Certaines  tribus  de  l’ouest  commencent  par  l’ouest,  tandis  que  les  tribus  orientales 
preferent  se  concilier  l’esprit  de  Test,  d’oii  monte  au  point  du  jour  la  lumiere  qui 
eclaire  et  porte  conseil.  L’ancien  se  tourne  apres  vers  le  sud,  oil  reside  l’esprit 
tutelaire  de  la  croissance  apres  l’hiver.  Puis  il  fait  face  a l’ouest  et  au  monde  des 
esprits,  oil  habitent  les  ames  de  ceux  qui  ont  quitte  ce  monde.  Enfin,  il  rend  hom- 
mage  a l’esprit  du  nord  qui  guerit  et  purifie  le  corps. 

Les  esprits  vent  invoques  dans  la  priere  principale,  dediee  a un  participant  a la  cere- 
monie, un  defun  t ou  quelqu’un  qui  se  trouve  eloigne.  Circulant  de  l’un  a l’autre 
dans  le  cercle,  le  calumet  est  fume  en  l’honneur  de  toute  la  creation  et  des  esprits 
auxiliaires  invisibles  toujours  presents  pour  guider  l’humanite.  Les  dernieres  bouf- 
fees  de  tabac  vent  pour  le  Grand  Createur.  Une  autre  version  de  la  ceremonie  du 
calumet  est  celle  du  cercle  sacre,  qui  se  deroule  essentiellement  comme  la  premiere, 
sauf  qu’elle  comporte  des  periodes  pendant  lesquelles  les  participants  peuvent 
s’adresser  a l’assemblee. 

Plantes  sacrees:  le  cedre,  la  sauge,  les  tresses  de  foin  d’odeur,  la  racine  de  Calamus,  les 
feuilles  de  peuplier  et  le  tabac 


Oil  l’ame  va-t-elle  se  cacher? 

Lorsque  tout  ce  qui  fait  votre  monde  vous  est  enleve 
Et  que  le  seul  choix  est  de  rester 
Oil  fame  va-t-elle  se  cacher? 


Lorsque, on  vous  interdit  les  adieux 

Et  que  personne  n’essuie  les  larmes  de  vos  yeux 

Oil  fame  va-t-elle  se  cacher? 

Lorsqu’on  se  moque  quand  vous  parlez 
Et  que  d’autres  ont  choisi  oil  vous  allez 
Oil  fame  va-t-elle  se  cacher? 

Lorsque  vos  emotions  sont  objets  de  dedain 
Et  que  Ton  vous  dit  que  vos  prieres  sont  en  vain 
Oil  fame  va-t-elle  se  cacher? 

Lorsque  les  autres  cherchent  a vous  dechirer  le  coeur 
Et  qu’e  s’est  tu  le  son  du  tambour  interieur 
Oil  fame  va-t-elle  se  cacher? 

Lorsque  vous  languissez  de  tous  ceux  qui  vous  aiment  tant 
Et  que  vos  yeux  aspirent  a voir  l’aigle  sacre  sur  les  ailes  du  vent 
Oil  fame  va-t-elle  se  cacher? 

Lorsqu’ils  vous  ont  garde  jusqu’a  ce  que  l’enfant  en  vous  ai  disparu 
Et  qu’ils  vous  ont  alors  lache,  abandonne  comme  un  enfant  des  rues 
Oil  fame  va-t-elle  se  cacher? 

Oil  fame  se  cache-t-elle?  La  question  n’est  pas  la, 

Ce  qui  importe  plus  c’est  comment  elle  grandit 
Car  fame  est  comme  une  rare  et  precieuse  semence 
Qui  germe  et  pousse  surtout  dans  le  terrain  de  la  souffrance 
Elle  nourrit  fame  et  le  coeur  quand  ils  ont  le  plus  faim 
Et  se  multipliera  pour  combler  vos  besoins 
Certains  disent  que  fendroit  ou  se  cache  notre  ame 


Le  premier  pas  est  disponible  gratuitement 
par  poste  reguliere.  Il  peut  egalement  etre 
telecharge  a partir  de  notre  site  Web. 

Suivez  les  liens,  ceux-ci  vous  meneront  a 
notre  publicsation  la  plus  recente  ainsi  que 
nos  numeros precedents.  Tous  sont  disponibles 
en  format  pdf. 
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La  bibliographie  suivante  est  fournie  a titre  de 
service  au  public.  Sa  publication  ne  signifie pas  que 
la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison  souscrit  aux 
opinions  exprimees  dans  ces  documents.  Cette  liste 
inclut  livres , articles,  videos,  bandes  audio  et  video, 
rapports  et  sites  Web  qui portent  sur  les pensionnats 
et/ou  leurs  repercussions  intergenerationnelles. 


Youth/jeunes 

Perspectives  on  youth-  Royal  Commission/Perspectives 
sur  les  jeunes-  Commission  royale 
http://www.indigenous.bc.caA'4/Vol4Ch7s3.4tos3.7.asp 

The  AboriginalYouth  Network 
http://ayn-0.ayn.ca/ 

Aboriginal  Youth  Business  Council 
http:/ Avww.aybc.org/ 

National  Aboriginal  Youth  Strategy/Stategue  sur  la 
jeunesse  autochtone 

http :// www. aaf.gov.  be.  ca/  aaf / p ubs/ naysdec  1 7 -99_.  htm 


La  mission  de  premiers  pas  est  d’honorer 
L engagement  de  la  Fondation  envers  les 
Survivants,  leurs  descendants  et  leurs 
communautes.  Premiers  pas  est  Vun  des 
instruments  par  le  biais  duquel  nous 
demontrons  notre  respect  envers  les 
ententes  que  la  Fondation  a signe  et  nous 
realisons  la  Mission,  la  Vision  et  les  objec- 
tifs  de  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  gueri- 
son, ainsi  que  les  buts  de  la  strategie  de 
communication  de  la  Fondation. 


Manitoba  Aboriginal  Youth  Council 
http://www.mfnyc.mb.ca/group.html 

S choolnet/ Rescol 

http://www.schoolnet.ca/  aboriginal/ teachings 

Aboriginal  Digital  Collections/Collection  digitalisee 
http://aboriginalcollections.ic.gc.ca./ 

Aboriginal  Relations  office 

http://wwwl7.hrdc- 

drhc.gc.ca/BRA/Jeunesse/jeunesse.html 

National  Association  of  Friendship  Centres  - Youth 
Website 

http://www.auysop.com/ 

Metis  National  Advisory  Youth  Council 
http://www.ayn.ca/Metis/about.htm. 

Other  resources/autres  ressources 

http://www.youthnet.on.ca/resources.htmI 

http://www.kidlink.org/kie/ america / canada/specifics.html 
http://www.cpha.ca/english/natprog/aborig.htm 
http://juliet.stfic.ca/people/fac/rmackinn/native.htm 
http://www.library.ubc.ca/xwi7xwa/health.htm 

Youth  with  disabilities 

http://www.gov.nb.ca/0048/french/websites.htm 
http://www.unites.uqam.ca/bib/thematique/sc_hum_so 
c/sociall  .html#handicape 

Mental  Health  issues 
http://www.rpnam.mb.ca/bibfile.html 

Aboriginal  Youth  and  disabilities 

http://www.schoolnet.ca/aboriginal/disabIe4/comlif- 

e.html 

Education  residential  school 

http://www.gov.yk.ca/depts/education/libarch/atHome/ 

French/05/Page3.html 

http://www.gov.yk.ca/  depts/ education/libarch/ atHome/ 
English/05/Page2.html 

Curriculum  — Grades  9,  10,  1 1 & 12  (in  French  and 

in  English) 

www.edu.gov.on.ca 

http://www.statcan.ca/francais/kits/aborig_f.htm 
http://www.statcan.ca/english/edu/teachers.htm 
http://www.crr.ca/fr/publications/ResearchReports/fPu 
b_RRDivI  nMediaPg4  .htm 
http://www.crr.ca/en/default.htm 


History 

http:  // www.  afn . ca/ AFNFrench/J  uin/Souverainet%C3 
%A9_autochtone.htm 

http://www.autochtones.com/fr/culture/chronolo.html 
http://www.nlc-bnc.ca/bulletin/2000/jul2000f/03f.htm 
http://www.prsp.bc.ca/history/history.htm 
http:  // www.  anwe.  net/ yelpres/ res_schl  .h  tml 

International  support  for  Aboriginal  Education 
http://www.unhchr.ch/Huridocda/Huridoca.nsf/TestFr 
ame/3db34b72df501863802567de0039c825?Opendoc 
ument 

http://www.parl.gc.ca/  36/ 1 /paribus/ commbus/ senate/c 
om-f/post-f/rep-f/repfinaledec97partie2-f.htm#Etudi- 
ants  autochtones 

General 

http://www.usask.ca/nativelaw/rsbib.html 

http://www.presbyterian.ca/residentialschools/faq.html 

http://www.mnwo.uccan.org/annualMeeting/2000/Res 

SchoolShow/sld009.htm 

http://www.cccb.ca/  english/ fullbacke.asp?ID=  1 4 
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let t e r s 


Received  by  e-mail: 

Hi, 

Do  you  know  where  I can  find  information  regarding  policies,  procedures  and 
such  from  the  St.  Mary's  Residential  School? 

Thanks, 

Leah  M. 

Dear  Leah, 

As  you  know,  St.  Mary’s  Indian  Residential  School  was  operated  in  Kenora  by  Roman 
Catholics  between  the  years  (roughly)  1894  and  1962.  There  was  also  a St.  Mary’s 
Mission  Indian  Residential  School  in  Mission,  B.C.  (run  also  by  Roman 
Catholics/Oblate  Fathers),  but  I assume  your  interest  is  in  the  former. 

Concerning  procedures  and  policies  of  St.  Mary’s  Indian  Residential  School,  the 
Federal  Government  of  Canada,  through  the  1876  Indian  Act  and  an  1892  Order- 
In-Council,  assumed  responsibility  for  the  over-all  direction  of  the  Indian  residential 
schools  (IRS).  The  Government  provided  funding,  set  standards,  and  fulfilled  an  exec- 
utive function.  Churches  had  day-to-day  supervision  of the  schools  and  generally  over- 
saw hiring  and  discipline  of  staff.  The  exact  nature  of  the  church  and  government 
roles  in  the  running  of  Indian  Residential  Schools  is  an  issue  receiving  much  atten- 
tion in  the  courts. 

Some  pertinent  policy  documents  are  the  1867 British  North  America  Act,  the  Indian 
Act  of 1876,  and  Nicholas  Flood  Davin’s  1879  IRS  report.  These  public  documents 
set  forth  the  goals  and  operational  mode  of  the  schools  and  in  most  cases  should  be 
available. 

I am  not  able  to  confirm  whether  or  not  the  churches  had  a formal  set  of  IRS  policies 
and  procedures,  though  I would  expect  that  they  did.  The  only  internal  document  I 
have  seen  is  an  outline  of  the  Girls’  Supervisor  duties,  a document  published  by  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada: 
http://www.shingwauk.auc.ca/irsliterature/IRS_indexintro.html. 

Sincerely, 

-W. 


Ahnee  Healing  Words, 

My  name  is  Nadine  Buchanan  and  I just  recently  read  your  spring  issue  of 
Healing  Words.  I think  that  what  I read  was  very  informative  to  me  and  I would 
like  to  read  more  (it  also  helps  me  understand  what  kind  of  life  my  grandparents 
and  great  grandparents  went  through).  If  you  can  send  me  your  most  recent  (or 
future  copy)  of  Healing  Words,  it  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Miigwetch, 

Nadine  M.  Buchanan. 


Hello, 

My  name  is  Rosemarie  Cheecham  and  I have  some  questions  which  I hope  you 
or  some  of  your  readers  from  the  newsletter  can  answer.  I would  like  some  infor- 
mation on  the  names  of  some  residential  schools  in  Alberta  which  I attended. 
One  was  in  Grouard,  one  in  Joussard,  Sturgeon  Lake  and  Blue  Quills  school.  I 
can  remember  Blue  Quills  but  the  others  I have  no  recollection  of.  So  I don't 
know  when  I was  in  any  one,  however,  I was  sent  there  when  I was  five  years  of 
age  and  I am  now  56. 1 would  like  to  know  where  I can  get  records,  does  anyone 
remember  us  Cheecham  girls?  Where  can  I get  any  photos?  It's  like  we  didn't 
exist... I would  like  to  know. 

Please  help.  Thank  you.  Are  there  publications  that  exist  which  give  the  names 
of  these  schools...  What  about  my  personal  records  ...Did  I exist? 

Dear  Rosemarie, 

The  residential  school  in  Grouard  was  named  St  Bernard  Indian  Residential  School. 
It  was  operated  by  Roman  Catholics  between  (approx.)  1939  and  1962. 

Joussard's  residential  school  was  called  St.  Bruno  Boarding  School,  and  it  was  also 
operated  by  Roman  Catholics  — from  about  1913  to  1969. 

Sturgeon  Lake 's  school  was  called  Sturgeon  Lake  Indian  Residential  School.  Another 
Roman  Catholic  school,  it  operated  between  1907  and  1957. 

You  already  know  Blue  Quills,  a school  which  was  operated  in  three  communities 
(lac  la  Biche,  Brocket  and  St  Paul)  before  being  taken  over  by  the  Blood  nation,  in 
1970.  It  was  known  also  as  Lac  La  Biche,  Sacred  Heart,  Hospice  St  Joseph,  St  Joseph, 
St.  Paul's,  and  Saddle  Lake.  It  first  opened  in  1862. 

You  would  have  first  attended  in  1950-1.  At  this  time,  Grouard,  St  Bruno,  and 
Sturgeon  Lake  were  in  operation.  Blue  Quills  would  have  been  in  St.  Paul,  Alberta. 
Sturgeon  Lake  would  have  closed  soon  after,  and  you  may  have  been  moved from  there 
in  about  1957-  If  you  remember  Blue  Quills,  chances  are  you  attended  at  a later  age 
than  5. 

I will  put  your  letter  in  the  next  Healing  Words,  in  September.  Over  25,000 people, 
many  of  them  former  students,  read  the  newsletter.  They  will  have  more  information, 
and  photos,  than  I have. 

I'm  not  immediately  aware  of  books  that  mention  these  schools.  I have  printed  mate- 
rial here  and  it  takes  some  time  to  go  through  records.  I can  also  look  through  the 
small  amount  of photos  I have,  many  of  which  are  not  dated  or  labelled.  You  can  get 
pictures  from  the  national  archives  here  in  Ottawa  (the  website  is  www.archives.ca). 
The  churches  have  pictures  also. 

Unfortunately,  in  this  case,  the  schools  run  by  Roman  Catholic  organisations  ( Oblates, 
Jesuits,  etc)  are  harder  to  research.  There  is  an  Anglican  Church,  a United  Church, 
and  a Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  — whereas  there  is  no  organisation  called  "The 
Catholic  Church. " First  you  have  to  determine  which  of  the  many  'orders ' ran  the 
school  ( Christian  Brothers,  Jesuits,  Oblates  of  the  Order  of Saint  Benedict,  Oblates  of 
Mary  Immaculate. . . etc.),  then  you  have  to  find  their  location.  This  can  require  some 
research,  as  you  know. 

Our  readers  are  usually  able  to  help.  And  in  the  meantime  I'll  see  if  I can  find  any- 
thing. If  you  send  your  address.  I’ll  forward  the  newsletter  with  all  the  information 
about  your  question  that  comes  my  way. 

Best  Wishes, 

-W. 
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Dear  Editors, 

I was  in  Thunder  Bay,  Ontario  a few  weeks  ago  and  hap- 
pen to  run  across  your  newspaper,  Healing  Words,  and  I 
liked  what  I read,  regarding  the  Former  Residential 
School  survivors.  I am  one  of  those  survivors  from  the 
Residential  School,  and  its  sad  to  read  about  what  the 
Government  and  the  Christian  people  done  to  the 
Native  of  this  land.  You  can  see  the  native  people  of 
today  that  live  in  the  city  and  small  towns,  and  you  can 
see  the  effects  on  their  faces  when  you  meet  them.  They 
don't  look  happy  because  the  Government  and  the 
churches  have  attempted  to  take  away  their  belief  sys- 
tems, which  is  the  way  of  life  for  the  Native  people,  of 
course,  there  is  a lot  of  other  abuses  that  took  place 
among  the  Native  people  in  those  tragic  times. 

I'm  from  for  the  Marten  Falls  First  Nation,  and  I was 
taken  from  my  family  to  go  to  school,  and  after  so  many 
years,  I became  a english  speaking  person,  and  wonder- 
ing around  from  city  to  city  and  from  town  to  town,  I 
began  to  wonder  to  myself  of  just  who  am  I,  of  course  I 
don't  want  to  say  too  much,  because  there's  just  too 
much  to  say. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  receive  Healing  Words  ? The 
paper  is  a very  interesting  paper  to  read. 

Thank  You. 


Sincerely, 

Wanda  Baxter. 

continued  on  page  4 
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To  receive  Healing  Words,  write  to  us  at  Suite 
801,  75  Albert  Street,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  KIP 
5E7  or  phone  1-888-725-8886.  (In  Ottawa, 
phone  237-4441).  Our  fax  number  is  (613) 
237-4442  and  our  email  is  grobelin@ahf.ca  or 
wspear@ahf.ca.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  newsletter 
is  available  in  French  and  English  and  is  free. 
Also  available  on-line! httpill  www.ahf.ca 
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ou  may  submit  your  articles,  letters,  or  other  contributions  by  fax,  mail,  or  email.  We 
prefer  electronic  submissions  in  Corel  Word  Perfect  or  MS  Word.  Please  send  your 
writing  to: 


The  Editors,  Healing  Words 
75  Albert  Street 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
K1P5E7 

Our  fax  number  is  (613)  237-4442  and  our  email  addresses  for  submissions  are: 


Please  send  email  submissions  of  photos  in  TIFF  grayscale  format,  if  possible.  We  ask  for  a 
resolution  of  300  dpi.  We  cannot  be  responsible  for  photos  damaged  in  the  mail. 

Please  include  a short  biography  with  your  submission  as  well  as  a return  address  and 
phone  number.  We  may  need  to  contact  you  about  your  submission. 

The  AHF  does  not  pay  for  published  submissions,  but  we  do  provide  contributors  with 
copies  of  the  newsletter. 

The  views  expressed  by  contributors  to  Healing  Words  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views 
of  the  AHF. 

There  is  no  set  length  for  manuscripts,  but  please  try  to  keep  submissions  to  a reasonable 
length  (under  3000  words).  All  submissions  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  editorial  team 
and  may  be  edited  for  spelling,  grammar,  and  length. 


A SPECIAL  THANK  YOU  TO  / 

ALL  OUR  CONTRIBUTORS* 

S.O.S.  POETS 

Thank  you  also  to  those  poets  whose  work  we  publish  here.  Do  you  know  how  hard  it  is  to 
find  you?  PLEASE,  to  ALL  poets  out  there  in  communities,  young,  older,  already  published  or 
not  - send  us  your  thoughts,  your  work,  in  poems,  prayers,  chants  or  songs. 

It  is  especially  difficult  to  find  poems  that  we  can  publish  in  our  French  newsletter.  But  we 
would  love  also  to  get  poems  and  songs  in  your  own  language. 
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Received  by  e-mail: 


Aanii,  hello,  Wayne 

As  per  our  conversation  on  this  past  Friday,  I am  send- 
ing you  pictures  of  the  residential  school  in  Moose 
Factory,  I believe.  These  were  found  in  the  camp  I 
bought  over  18  years  ago  in  some  of  the  personal 
belongings  of  the  previous  owner. 

Since  my  husband  and  I are  both  from  Manitoulin 
Island,  we  are  familiar  with  the  previous  owner's 
mother  and  the  fact  that  she  had  been  a teacher  in  res- 
idential schools.  Her  name  was  Rita  Sim-Surrey- 
Wilken  (married  three  times).  She  was  the  instructor 
in  the  picture  with  the  blackboard. 

I would  be  happy  if  these  were  included  in  your  paper. 
Perhaps  they  would  be  of  interest  to  the  grown  chil- 
dren who  had  attended  and  who's  pictures  these  are 
of. 

Take  care. 

Pam  Williamson 


(See  Photo  Feature  on  page  21.) 


September  4,  2001 

The  Editors,  Healing  Words 

I was  happy  to  see  the  latest  issue  of  Healing  Words, 
focused  on  youth. 


I think  it  is  important  for  native  youth  to  learn  and 
understand  what  past  governments  were  trying  to  do 
in  their  assimilation  policy. 

Hopefully  the  elders  will  see  to  it  that  this  same  poli- 
cy never  arises  again. 

I was  wondering  if  any  former  students  of  the 
Sturgeon  Lake  Indian  Residential  School  near 
Valleyview,  Alberta  read  Healing  Words.  If  so,  would  he 
or  she  get  into  contact  with  me,  either  at  my  address 
(162  Queen  Street,  Moncton,  NB,  E1C  1K8)  or  by 
phone  (call  collect):  (506)  382-1163. 

A friend  of  mine  was  visiting  his  mother  in  Totnes, 
Devon,  England  this  past  Spring  and  spotted  the  fol- 
lowing on  the  wall  of  a building.  I thought  that  this 
may  stir  up  some  interest: 

When  the  last  fish  has  been  caught, 

When  the  last  tree  has  been  cut, 

When  the  last  river  has  been  poisoned — 

Then  they  will  realize  they  cannot  eat  money 

-Cree  Indian  Chief,  1909. 

Thanks  again. 

Sincerely, 

Jim  Cunningham. 


Hi, 

I would  like  to  ask  you  if  I could  receive  the  Healing 
Words  newsletter.  I am  a mental  health  therapist  work- 
ing in  the  Meadow  Lake  Tribal  Council,  Saskatchewan. 
I think  the  Newsletter  will  increase  my  knowledge  and 
awareness  of  the  First  Nations  issues  and  traditions, 
and  for  sure,  will  help  me  in  my  work.  If  possible,  I 
would  like  to  receive  the  Healing  Words  past  issues. 

Thank  you  very  much, 

Ed  Vallerio. 


Hi  Giselle  Robelin, 

It's  Tracy  Brown.  I went  to  the  Youth  Conference  in 
March  representing  Inuit  Tapirisat  of  Canada.  I want- 
ed to  write  you  to  say  Qujannamiik  for  dedicating  the 
last  issue  of  Healing  Words  to  youth.  I am  very  glad 
that  I was  able  to  go  to  that  conference  in  Edmonton, 
it  was  an  incredible  learning  experience.  It  was  good  to 
gather  with  Aboriginal  youth  across  Canada  and  share 
experiences.  This  conference  made  me  see  how 
Aboriginal  youth  want  to  improve  our  communities, 
strengthen  our  culture,  learn  our  roots  and  become 
positive  leaders.  I'm  sorry  that  I didn't  write  earlier  to 
have  submissions  in  the  youth  issue,  but  here  is  some 
poetry  for  your  next  issue  [Editors'  note:  please  see 
Poems,  page  20]. 

Qujannamiik/Thank  you, 

Tracy  Aasivak  Brown. 

Take  care.  continued  on  page  5 
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The  following  form  will  help  us  to  ensure  that,  if  you  move,  Healing  Words  will  continue  to  be  mailed  to  you 
without  interruption.  Please  clip  this  form  and  mail  to: 
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Suite  801  - 75  Albert  Street 
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Welcome  to  the  Fall  200 1 issue  of  Healing  Words. 

As  time  goes  on,  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  acquires  many  useful 
resources.  Our  work  in  supporting  and  encouraging  healing  and  reconciliation 
places  us  in  a unique  position  to  gather  essential  information.  We  believe  that 
Healing  Words  is  a good  vehicle  for  sharing  what  we  have  assembled.  And  so,  in 
this  issue  we  present  a number  of  residential  school  resources,  in  the  hope  that 
you  may  find  them  helpful. 

One  example  of  the  Foundation's  resources  is  the  list  of  residential  schools  that 
operated  in  Canada.  We  receive  many  requests  for  information  about  schools, 
and  so  we  are  always  working  to  develop  this  document.  As  you  will  see  in  this 
issue,  readers  of  the  newsletter  —many  of  them  Survivors  of  residential  school- 
write  to  us  for  basic  information.  Despite  our  efforts  and  resources,  we  are  not 
always  able  to  answer  their  questions.  I therefore  encourage  you  to  write  to 
them,  and  to  us,  with  any  additions  to,  or  corrections  of,  our  publication.  To 
date,  the  Foundation's  list  of  schools  is  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  avail- 
able, but  it  is  a work  in  progress,  and  it  needs  your  participation. 

I am  also  pleased  to  present  never-before  published  residential  school  photo- 
graphs, given  to  us  by  a reader.  Our  collection  of  photographs  is  still  very  small, 
and  we  appreciate  your  contributions.  They  help  us  to  present  to  our  readers  the 
historical  facts  of  the  residential  school  system.  Without  those  facts,  there  can 
be  no  proper  understanding  of  the  need  for  healing  and  reconciliation. 

In  this  issue  we  have  added  a Bulletin  Board,  a new  monthly  feature  that  will 
assist  Survivors  in  sharing  information  related  to  residential  schools  across 
Canada.  The  purpose  of  the  board  is  to  further  the  use  of  Healing  Words  as  a 
national  medium  serving  the  healing  needs  of  Survivors. 

In  our  next  issue,  we  will  return  to  featuring  more  healing  projects  and  stories. 
In  keeping  with  the  mandate  of  Healing  Words , this  edition  features  Isabelle 
Knockwood's  account  of  her  experiences  at  Shubenacadie  Indian  Residential 
School  and  the  healing  process  she  later  undertook.  On  behalf  of  the  Healing 
Words  editors,  I thank  Isabelle  for  her  courage  in  sending  this  article. 

Please  let  us  know  what  you  think  of  this  resource  issue.  We  appreciate  your  let- 
ters. With  your  help,  Healing  Words  will  continue  to  evolve  to  meet  the  needs 
of  Survivors. 

Masi. 


continued  from  page  4 
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Hello, 

I am  a doctoral  student  at  St.  Paul  University,  working  on  the  issue  of  religious 
identity  and  Aboriginal  peoples.  I have  been  asked  to  write  a chapter  for  a book 
being  published  by  Novalis  Press,  entitled  Forgiveness  and  Reconciliation.  My 
chapter  is  entitled,  "Forgiveness  and  Reconciliation:  Lessons  from  Canadas  First 
Nations." 

I recently  came  across  an  article  in  Le  Devoir  written  by  Georges  Erasmus,  enti- 
tled "De  la  verite  a la  reconciliation?"  ("From  Truth  to  Reconciliation"  July  29, 
2001,  p.  A9.)  I read  French,  but  I was  hoping  to  see  a copy  of  the  English  text,  in 
the  case  that  I did  not  fully  understand  some  of  the  nuances. 

I would  also  appreciate  obtaining  copies  of  the  AHF's  newsletters,  which  I have 
read  on  your  website,  but  would  like  hard  copies  for  my  Files.  All  this  information 
will  prove  invaluable  for  the  text  I am  preparing. 

Miigwetch, 

Daryold  Corbiere  Winkler, 

Anishinabe,  M'Chigeeng  First  Nation. 

Dear  Daryold, 

You  are  welcome  to  the  article  in  English.  A copy  is  attached  to  this  message.  Citations 
from  Mr.  Erasmus  published  work  is  of course  subject  to  standard  professional  and  eth- 
ical practices. 

Either  Wayne  or  I (Communications)  will  be  pleased  to  welcome  you  here  at  the  AHF 
and  give  you  copies  of  our  Newsletters.  Thank  you  for  your  interest,  Daryold,  and  if  I 
can  be  of  any  further  assistance,  just  contact  me. 

-Giselle.  • 


Bulletin  Board 


I would  like  some  information  on  the  names  of  some  residential  schools  in  Alberta 
which  I attended.  One  was  in  Grouard,  one  in  Joussard,  Sturgeon  Lake  and  Blue 
Quills  school.  I can  remember  Blue  Quills  but  the  others  I have  no  recollection  of. 
So  I don't  know  when  I was  in  any  one,  however,  I was  sent  there  when  I was  five 
years  of  age  and  I am  now  56.  I would  like  to  know  where  I can  get  records,  does 
anyone  remember  us  Cheecham  girls? 

-Rosemarie  Cheecham. 

I was  wondering  if  any  former  students  of  the  Sturgeon  Lake  Indian  Residential 
School  near  Valleyview,  Alberta  read  Healing  Words.  If  so,  would  he  or  she  get  into 
contact  with  me,  either  at  my  address  (162  Queen  Street,  Moncton,  NB,  E1C  1K8) 
or  by  phone  (call  collect):  (506)  382-1163. 

-Jim  Cunningham. 

Do  you  know  where  I can  find  information  regarding  policies,  procedures  and  such 
from  the  St.  Mary's  Residential  School? 

Thanks, 

-Leah  M. 


Dear  Readers:  please  help  other  survivors  by  send- 
ing your  response  to  Healing  words. 
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Indian  and  Eskimo 
Residential  Schools 


‘■Jes u*  'tit id  Suffer  thr  little  children 
tn  mine  unto  me  , , mid  he  look  them 
up  in  hit  <tr  1/1.1  . . . and  hlp/uted  them  *' 


POPUI4AR  INFORMATION  SFKIKS 

So  It 

frn*  «m  |« 

Mmioniin  Society  Churrh  ml  ling  land  in  Canada 
CHtirrli  Hmiv,  AO 4 JiartU  Street. 

Printed  fe-ptmbi'r  I9M 


Left:  The  Anglican  Church  of  Canada,  then  known  as  the  Church  of 
England,  published  a “popular  information  series”  of  fee  booklets.  The 
popular  information  series  described  individual  mission  fields  at  home 
and  overseas.  Booklet  No.  12,  printed  in  September,  1939,  featured 
“Indian  and  Eskimo  Residential  Schools.  ” The  image  to  the  left  is  the 
cover. 

The  following  pages  are  photographic  reproductions  of  the  booklet. 
Source: 

http:! ! www.  shingwauk.  auc.  ca/irsliterature/IRS_mdexintro.  html 


fnifaiw  children  an  they  arrived  at  a school  tX  might  from  tee  pn*  in  hnufiittf 

lwI*V. 


Right:  “Indian  children  as  they  arrive  at  a school  straight  from  tee-pee  or 
hunting  lodge.  ” The  use  of  staged  propaganda,  such  as  the  photos  at  the 
right,  was  a common  practice  of  the  period.  School  officials  wished  to 
show  the  effectiveness  of  their  work  at  “civilizing”  the  “savage”  Indian. 

The  school  which  these  students  attended  is  not  indicated. 


•V»*  « "i 
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The  question  of  Indian  education  is  one  which  rests  on  no  uncortain  basis, 
a * it  was  specifically  mentioned  In  the  treaties  made  with  the  Indians  and 
in  some  such  word*  as  follows: 

. . And  further.  Her  Majesty  agree*  to  maintain  schools  for  instruction 
in  such  reserves  hereby  ma dc,  as  to  her  Government  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  may  ceem  advisable,  wherever  the  Indians  of  the  reserve  shall 
desire  it.,f 

The  above  is  an  extract  from  one  of  the  Treaties  of  Canada  made  with  the 
Indian*  of  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territories  by  the  Hon  Alexander 
Morris,  P.C , who  was  at  that  lime  (IttdO)  ‘ Lieutenant-Governor  of  Manitoba, 
the  Northwest  Territories,  and  Kcc-wa-tin”. 

His  Honour,  in  closing  his  report  on  the  Treaties  made,  gave  expression  to 
the  following  hopes  and  duaires: 

"And  no*  I come  to  a very  important  question.  What  is  to  be  the 
future  of  the  Indian  population  of  the  Northwest?  I believe  it  to  be  a 
hopeful  one  I have  every  confidence  in  the  desire  and  ability  of  the 
present  administration,  as  of  any  succeeding  one,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  treaties,  and  to  extend  n helping  iuind  to  this  helpless  population. 
That,  conceded,  with  the  machinery  at  their  dispuaal,  with  a judicious 
selection  of  agents  and  farm  instructors,  and  the  additional  aid  of  well- 
selected  carpenters,  and  efficient  school  teachers.  I look  forward  to  seeing 
the  Indians,  faithful  allies  of  the  Crown,  while  they  can  gradually  bt?  made 
an  increasing  and  self-supporting  population 

^They  are  wards  of  Canada,  let  us  do  our  duty  by  them,  and  repeat  in 
the  Northwest  the  success  which  has  attended  our  dealings  with  them  in 
old  Canada,  for  the  last  hundred  years. 

"But  the  Churches  loo  have  their  duties  to  fulfill.  There  is  a common 
ground  betweeu  the  Christian  Churches  and  the  Indians,  as  they  all  believe 
as  we  do.  in  a Great  Spirit.  The  transition  thence  to  the  Christian’s  God  is 
Hn  easy  one. 

“Many  of  them  appeal  for  missionaries,  and  utter  the  Macedonian  cry: 
'Come  over  and  help  us*.  . - There  is  room  enough  and  to  spore,  for  all 
denominations,  and  the  Churches  should  expand  and  maintain  their  work.  . 

"And  now  I rlo«e.  Let  us  hove  Christianity  and  civilization  to  leaven  the 
ma*M  of  heathenism  and  paganism  among  the  Indian  tribes;  let  us  iiavu  a 
wise  and  patcrmil  government  faithfully  carrying  out  the  provision*  of  our 
treaties,  and  doing  its  utmost  to  help  and  elevate  the  Indian  population,  who 
have  been  cast  upon  our  care,  and  wc  will  have  peace,  progress,  and  concord 
among  them  in  the  northwest;  mud  instead  of  the  Iudian  melting  away,  os 
one  of  them  in  older  Canada,  tersely  put  it,  ‘as  snow  before  the  sun*,  we  will 

(Ci>«On«u*tl  t m pa  ik 


Left:  A description  of  the  aims  of  Indian  education.  The 
booklet  quotes  from  an  1880  treaty  and  from  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Canada,  Alexander  Morris: 

“And  now  I close.  Let  us  have  Christianity  and 
civilization  to  leaven  the  mass  of  heathenism  and 
paganism  among  the  Indian  tribes ; let  us  have  a 
wise  and  paternal  government  faithfully  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  our  treaties,  and  doing  its 
utmost  to  help  and  elevate  the  Indian  population, 
who  have  been  cast  upon  our  care,  and  we  will 
have  peace,  progress,  and  concord  among  them  in 
the  northwest:  and  instead  of  the  Indian  melting 
away,  as  one  of  them  in  older  Canada,  tersely  put 
it,  ‘as  snow  before  the  sun,  ’ we  will  see  our  Indian 
population,  loyal  subjects  of  the  crown,  happy, 
prosperous  and  self-sustaining,  and  Canada  will 
be  enabled  to  feel,  that  in  a truly  patriotic  spirit, 
our  country  has  done  its  duty  by  the  red  men  of  the 
northwest,  and  thereby  to  herself...  ” 


Above:  “Indian  children  decorate  the  grave  of  Bishop 
Bompas  for  the  annual  memorial  ceremony  ” (booklet 
caption). 


Left:  Confirmation  at  Wabasca,  a “vary  isolated”  school 
100  miles  from  Slave  Lake.  According  to  the  booklet, 

This  school  was  called  St.  Johns  as  well  as  Wabasca  and 
operated  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  the  mid- 
1960s. 

According  to  the  booklet,  St.  Johns  school  (in  Wabasca, 
Alberta)  was  built  in  1903  along  the  Northern  Alberta 
Railway,  “with  Rev.  C.R.  Weaver  in  charge.  ” In  1938 
there  were  35  pupils. 
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Tht  CerceOM 

< C'hnnutla) 
Indian 

KrriiUmntral 
School 
In  tht 
Ptoceme 
of 

Yukon. 


The  first  Hchool  ia  lids  vicinity  was  supervised  by  Bishop  Born  pas  The 
present  School  built  in  1911,  lias  a capacity  of  40  pupils  «uid  a Staff  of  eight. 


Alert  Boy  was  in  1R70  a CJLS.  Mission  An  Industrial  School  for  boys 
wna  opened  In  1882  and  a home  fur  tfirb  In  1912.  These  two  were  canaolidutcd 
In  St  Michael's  School,  pictured  above,  which  was  opened  in  November,  1929 
Capacity  200— a most  complete  Stall  of  19,  including  Manual  Training,  Domestic 
Science  Mnd  Music  Teacher. 


Thia  the  most  northerly  Residential  School  administered  by  the  M.S.C.C. 
ia  on  the  Mackenzie  lUver  Delta,  abuul  50  miles  from  Arctic  Ocean.  50  of  its 
100  pupils  are  Eskimo,  the  others.  Louche* ux  Indians  The  building  was 
completed  in  1936  with  accommodation  Cor  100  pupils. 


Left:  Carcross  ( Chooutla)  Residential  School,  Yukon ; 
St.  Michael’s,  Alert  Bay,  B.C.;  All  Saints’  School, 
Aklavik,  NWT. 

Carcross  (aka  Forty  Mile  Boarding  School)  was  used 
also  to  house  orphans.  All  Saints’  (aka  Aklavik 
Indian  Residential  School)  was  amalgamated  with 
Shingle  Point,  which  by  1936  had  become  over- 
crowded. As  the  booklet  indicates,  this  was  the  most 
northern  school  operated  by  the  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

According  to  the  booklet,  St.  Michael’s  was  built  by 
the  pupils. 


(2)  That  IU  Itaaadai 

Bilal  ScMa.  MB  Day  IVW*  aha.l  II  lnu«>.i«l  Pay 

ffc-svl.  and  10  rur.li 

u.-i  India n uid  Whit.  S*Uh  a.  far  tha 

war*  tag*  add  0 

me  jeapir  mamltr  lha  {mngfr  pranttna.  ara 
arthr  uUaaiai  id  CalMa  atuci.  Uu  MJt.CC  dona  ml 

noialiT  tiltiaJU  id  w)  mamtii  at  wrirai  iluiM— « dHlml*  atmniiiil 

an  imS  with  thr  Inina  A flair.  Bondi  id  Ouvtttuarnl  •li'i'l'i  tht  Chwnrfc 

nUamw  ■■  tfca  Imbo 

. id  a feud  »*•  «*<•“  r***1  «. 

buiVltlU*.  ate  A»  Uk  *»tal  ant  prvraW  by  lha  grvrrTWim'  .1..  ....  f.«l. 
iMft  Ur  rpmltni  n».  dinni  unwiwliiat  rad  m U.<  Wacom  t Aarallkary 
ScW*.  Ycunfl  FaepJr  t . »—>  <«  <»-  UmW.. 

Tht  cwjIi  cmrnfeittira.  id  SM  W prr  duld  iwfa  lu 

fit  (null  kw.  Im  a great  help  to  tfec  WMtf  in  wMill.a.  t»  l 


St.  Andrew’* 

School, 

Whuc  F.fh  Lake, 
Alhertn, 

IMoccm 

ol 

— 

Thu  School  bagan  in  a anal!  way  tn  19M,  In  tha  mhftlm  Immm-  Twit  ycury  bile 
bmldmjpt  iu  ah  own  above  werw  irwctud  It  naj  a capftcMy  for  JuM  *>  children 


Above:  This  booklet  lists  80  Residential  Schools,  275 
Day  Schools,  and  10  Improved  Day  Schools.  Also  of 
note  are  10  combined  Indian  and  White  schools. 

Total  enrollment  is  listed  in  1937 as  18,297  (8,930 
boys  and  9,367 girls.) 


Left:  St.  Andrew’s  School,  White  Fish  Lake,  Alberta; 
Old  Sun  School,  Gleichen,  Alberta. 

The  Gleichen,  Alberta  boarding  school  pictured  here 
is  the  second  building  known  as  “ Old  Sun.  ” An  ear- 
lier building,  known  also  as  White  Eagle’s  Boarding 
School  and  Short  Robe,  existed  previously  on  the 
Blackfoot  reserve. 
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Right:  St.  Paul’s,  Cardston,  Alberta;  St.  Cyprians, 
Brocket,  Alberta;  St.  Barnabas,  Lloydminster, 
Saskatchewan. 


$t.  Paula 
School, 
CanlMon 
Alta.. 


St.  Cyprians,  as  indicated  in  this  booklet,  was  also 
known  as  Victoria  Jubilee  Home. 


Calgary. 


St.  Barnabas,  or  the  Onion  Lake  Residential  School, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1943  and  rebuilt. 


Situated  in  the  midst  of  a thriving  Indian  farming  settlement  at  the  south 
end  of  the  largest  Indian  Reserve  in  the  Dominion — the  Blond  Reserve  The 
present  School  was  opened  in  June,  192$,  with  accommodation  for  140  pupils 
and  a Staff  of  15. 


Below:  Fort  George  School,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
James  Bay. 


St.  Cyprian's 

(Prtfjan) 
School. 
Brocket,  Alto. 
Dioettt  of 
Calvary. 


Established  in  1933,  Fort  George  (or  St.  Phillip’s,  as 
it  was  also  known),  took  many  students  from  the 
north.  This  was  the  first  Anglican  school  commis- 
sioned in  Quebec. 


The  first  Residential  School  was  opened  m 1890;  in  1897  a larxer  «nd  better 
budding,  the  "Victoria  Jubilee  Homo",  was  opened  by  the  Duke  of  Aberdeen, 
at  that  time  Crovemor-frenernl  of  Canada.  In  192B  the  new  School  was  ollicially 
opened,  with  a rapacity  of  50  pupils 


St.  tiarnabat 
School, 
IJoifrimiHttter, 


m aUuuOii 
20  mile*  from 
Frog  Lake 
at*.  OrUim  I.uke 
Ret  tree. 
Pioc vtt  of 
Soskmtrhrwn 


This  School  opened  in  January.  1925  (capacity  100)  is  connected  with  the 
outside  world  by  means  of  motor  cur,  truck,  telephone  and  telegraph.  Here, 
ax  in  all  the  other  Schoolx,  excellent  vocational  training  lx  being  given. 


Sinus  ml  School 
it  located  approximate!  a 
«'«n  aides  from 
I hr  fmi'N  n/ 

SIO«X  Lookout.  Oat  . 
Dmoett  of  Kttuatin. 


Left:  Sioux  Lookout  School  in  Ontario;  Elkhorn 
School,  Manitoba. 


Sioux  Lookout  was  also  known  as  Pelican  Lake  Day 
School. 


On  arrival  at  the  Schools  the  children  are  carefully  examined  for  T.B.,  and 
this  is  followed  up  when  possible  by  the  newly  established  Government  travel* 
ling  clinic.  The  matrons  hi  moat  Schools  are  trained  nurse*. 


Washakada  Lndian  Residential  School  —later  on 
Elkhorn—  was  moved  after  the  CP  railroad  pur- 
chased the  land  on  which  the  school  was  situated. 
Elkhorn  closed  around  1950. 


RIMioni  School, 
attr  ill* 
Tenon  of 
KUltwi'.  Man., 
Placet,  ,i 


Brambn. 
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Th*  Scout  Troop 
i* l ifc*-  w**ir 
SMngvnuk  SetuwU 
Typical  of  troop* 
»*  maity  of  the 

School*. 


At  Swilt  Lookout, 
a fiXtHfHM'iiI 
education  clast 
typtcalof 
m<r»i^  .vnaoly. 


Left:  Scout  Troup  at  Shingwauk  Indian  Residential 
School,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario.  The  original 
building  burnt  down  six  days  after  opening.  Today, 
the  former  residential  school  houses  part  of  Algoma 
College. 


Above:  Unidentified  students,  Saskatchewan. 


Below:  Nora  Gladstone  of  St.  Paul's  and  John  Jeffries 
of  Chapleau. 


A dan 

• m 

our  School i, 

(*  Ofhorh 
Mi**  ijwfa  aw 

taught  mending 
and 

plat*  wuiiim/ 


Evm  uumy  of  the  older  generation  uf  Indi&iib  un*  now  do  longer  impressed 
by  tiiLoc  Whitcmcn  or  Rcdim-ii  who  disparage  the  Whitt  atari ntaudarda  and 
would  continue  to  Iruiiaiu^e  the  Indian  by  extolling  the  indigenous  culture 
which  existed  befurr  trw  Whilomuu  came.  Tlie  Indians  are  demanding  as  their 
right  thr  benefit*  and  advantage*  uf  the  Whiteman'*  education  (or  thcnwdvM 
and  for  their  children. 

They  are  realixmc  more  and  more  that  they  xtand  on  the  thrtuhnld  of  a 
new  life,  and  that  if  they  are  to  continue  to  live  and  to  take  their  place  in  the 
new  social  order  which  the  trreeirtible  advance  of  civiliratinn  ha*  built  around 
them,  they  and  their  children  must  receive  the  help  which  the  Indian  Resi- 
dential School*  ore  able  to  provide. 

Tin*  lielp  enables  them  to  look  upon  the  future  as  a new  era.  one  Inevitably 
diiFerrnt  from  the  pu>l  in  which  individual  ambition,  unaided  by  the  show  and 
trapping*  of  ancient  Laban  custom.  must  contend  with  tlie  complexities  and 
mm  petition*  of  a modern  wurld.  lu  the  Indiuu  Residential  School*  the  cliildreu 
are  taught  the  dignity  of  hard  w ork  and  sell -reliance.  The  tcacJiing  given  puts 
hygiene  into  housekeeping.  show*  them  how  to  get  well  whea  sick,  and  how 
to  stay  well,  enci •magi'.-,  practical  and  sanitary  clothing,  reveals  and  inculcates 
the  pnnnple*  nf  Chnxlixu  living  and  Chrbtian  family  life,  and  prepare*  the 
way  for  an  inrmuie  in  the  Indian  population. 


flora  OUulttona  of  St.  Pm*t  * School,  blood  Hcrrrvr,  on*J  John  J iff  net  of 
Chapleau,  who  nitmdsd  th«  Coronation,  n^/i-wuru^  iho  Indian  boy*  ami  iprl* 
in  oil  the  Srhnol*. 


Below:  A choir  from  St.  Barnabas,  Onion  Lake. 


T hi*  (at  St.  Barnabas,  Onion  Laid)  U One  of  I he  tech -traced  choirs  «u  our 
Kerdeaiittl  Schovls.  In  wend  run  « m*«c  tMchar  is  tueimlrd  m the  School 
Stall 
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Breaking  the  Code  of  Silence 

BY  ISABELLE  KNOCKWOOD 


r 


The  first  step  in  Healing  is  to  talk.  Your 
silence  makes  your  abuser  more  pow- 
erful. It  would  even  be  more  healing 
for  former  students  of  Indian  Residential 
Schools  to  name  names. 


The  Code  of  Silence  was  an  unwritten  rule  ; IV 
imposed  on  Mi’kmaw  children  ages  7 to  16 
who  were  resident  students  at  the  Indian 

Residential  School  in  Shubenacadie  in  Nova  Scotia  ^^B 

from  1929  to  1966.  Its  purpose  was  to  prevent  resi- 

dent  students  from  talking  about  what  they  had  seen  and  ^^^B 

heard  behind  those  high  brick  walls  of  the 

school  on  the  hill  which  housed  two  hundred  Violation  of  Philomela.  1 7th 
children  at  one  given  time.  Residential 

Schools  for  First  Nation  students  was  funded  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  administered  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  These  two  powerful 
institutions  worked  in  collusion  in  their  unholy  mission  to  " civilize  the 
savages"  and  "make  them  white."  Imposing  the  "Code  of  Silence"  as  one 
method  to  prevent  former  students  from  even  talking  after  they  left  the 
school.  When  people  refuse  to  talk,  then  it  is  impossible  for  lawyers,  coun- 
sellors and  researchers  to  find  out  what  happened.  Survivors  of  residential 
schools  are  the  only  ones  who  know  what  teaching  methods  were  used  by 
the  priests,  nun  and  brothers  who  taught  at  Indian  residential  schools,  and 
if  they  tell  us  their  stories  then  maybe  we  can  take  steps  now  to  see  that  it 
never  happens  again.  If  it  is  still  going  on  in  public  schools,  then  we  can 
take  steps  to  stop  it. 


^ My  sister  remembers  Sister  Wikew,  who  looked 
r JT ^ W ■’  after  the  girls,  lined  them  up  in  a row,  took  a 

T 7|iWVr'iii  ,/r  pair  of  scissors  out  of  the  medicine  cabinet  and 

v called  one  little  girl  up,  saying,  “I’m  not  really 

-vi  going  to  cut  you.  I just  want  the  others  to  see 
what  I am  going  to  do  to  anyone  who  lies  to 
UK  me.”  Then  she  told  the  girl  to  stick  out  her 

tongue.  The  little  girl  obeyed  and  the  nun  took  a 
towel  from  the  rack  and  wrapped  it  around  the  lit- 
took  the 

^ ^ snip,  snip  under  the  towel.  From  where  stand- 

een  and  ' ing,  the  other  little  ones  thought  that  she  had  snipped  off 

the  tongue. 

Violation  of  Philomela.  17th-century  drawing.  Artist  unknown. 

Mail  coming  in  from  family,  and  letters  written 
the  Federal  Government  by  the  students,  were  thoroughly  censored.  It  was  not  unusual  for  a child 

ch.  These  two  powerful  to  get  a letter  from  home  that  had  lines  and  paragraphs  blacked  out  or 

mission  to  " civilize  the  simply  cut  out.  When  the  child  held  up  the  letter,  all  the  other  children 

'Code  of  Silence"  as  one  looked  up  in  total  amazement,  thinking  their  own  thoughts  but  daring  not 

alking  after  they  left  the  to  comment.  The  mutilated  letter  sent  an  ominous  message.  Usually,  there 

ossible  for  lawyers,  coun-  were  no  nuns  around  when  this  happened.  They  simply  delivered  the  let- 

k Survivors  of  residential  ter  and  scrambled  off  down  one  of  the  many  long,  dark  corridors  in  the 

lg  methods  were  used  by  school.  Nobody  spoke,  for  they  never  knew  which  of  the  students  was  a 

n residential  schools,  and  squealer. 


A code  of  silence  is  taught  orally  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  threats 
and  promises.  It  is  unwritten  and  consists  of  simple  rules,  regulations  and 
behaviour  which  is  difficult  to  identify  because  there  is  no  documentation. 
Instead,  the  code  is  passed  down  orally  under  the  guise  of  loyalty  to  the 
institution.  When  instructions  are  unwritten,  the  transmitters  of  knowl- 
edge —namely,  the  teachers  and  administrators—  are  free  to  use  whatever 
teaching  methods  they  can  devise  in  order  to  keep  secrets. 


A squealer  was  a student  resident  —usually  a summer  girl  who  did  not  go 
home  for  vacation—  who  reported  everything  said  by  the  other  students. 
They  were  rewarded  for  their  information  with  small  favours,  and  this  is 
how  he  method  of  favouritism  was  used.  It  was  easy  to  identify  the  squeal- 
ers. They  got  to  work  on  the  altar,  and  in  the  priests’  and  nuns’  dining 
rooms.  They  were  never  strapped  or  beaten. 

Thus,  the  Code  of  Silence  was  imposed  by  the  administration  and  main- 
tained by  the  students.  The  students  unwittingly  became  the  instruments 
of  their  own  oppression,  which  was  why  the  Code  was  so  difficult  to 
break. 


The  two  main  teaching  methods  used  at  the  Residential  School  to  main- 
tain secrecy  were  1.  Fear  and  2.  Favouritism. 

Using  fear  to  keep  secrets  is  highly  effective  if  pain  is  applied  around  the 
head,  face  and  throat.  This  included  punching  the  mouth  with  fists  or 
objects  such  as  spoons,  forks  or  clothes  brushes,  pulling  the  lips  forward 
with  an  up-and-down  motion,  pinching  the  throat  where  the  vocal  chords 
are  located,  picking  up  children  by  the  cheeks  or  ears,  boxing  or  pulling 
on  the  ears,  blackening  the  eyes,  pulling  hair  from  behind  and  snapping 
back  the  head,  or  smashing  the  child's  head  on  the  wall,  cement  floor  and 
blackboard.  These  were  everyday  practice.  Watching  a child  being  beaten 
was  emotionally  traumatic  because  the  beating  was  accompanied  by  a 
nun's  load  voice  booming  in  the  background,  “SHUT  UP!  I TOLD  YOU  TO 
SHUT  UP  YOU  LITTLE  CUSS!”  Children  who  watched  such  a beating  swal- 
lowed hard  and  dared  not  cry. 


The  term  graduation  was  unheard  of  because  there  were  never  any  report 
cards.  Children  were  moved  up  to  the  next  grade  only  when  they  grew  tall 
enough  to  reach  the  machinery  in  the  laundry,  kitchen,  barn  and  furnace. 
Upon  discharge,  former  residential  school  students  brought  the  Code  of 
Silence  to  the  Indian  reserves.  “Keep  your  mouth  shut  and  don't  rock  the 
boat  or  you  will  lose  what  little  you  have.”  That  is  oppression  in  its  high- 
est form. 

The  Indian  Residential  School  was  closed  down  by  the  Native 
Brotherhood  in  1 966  because  former  students  began  to  speak  out  publicly 
about  the  mistreatment  of  native  students  there.  A man  who  was  whipped 
in  1934  by  Father  Mackey  and  Maintenance  Man  Mr.  McLeod  showed 
the  Brotherhood  the  scars  on  his  back.  That  was  evidence  enough  to  close 
the  school  down. 
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In  1985, 1 came  home  to  Indian  Brook  reserve  from  the  big 
city,  Boston.  The  derelict  school  was  still  standing  on  the 
hill  and  I took  a picture  of  it  without  getting  out  of  my  car. 
I thought  the  nuns  were  still  watching  my  every  move  from 
the  broken  windows.  I left  the  school  in  1945,  and  now  I 
was  a grandmother  and  still  afraid  of  Father  Mackey  and 
Sister  Superior  and  Wekew  (Sister  Mary  Leonard),  even 
thought  they  were  all  dead.  This  demonstrates  the  long- 
term effects  of  the  silence  code.  I was  silent  for  twelve  years 
while  a student  there,  and  silent  for  forty  years  since  I left 
the  school. 

I began  collecting  stories  from  survivors  of  the  residential 
school,  which  some  of  us  call  the  Resi.  Very  few  people 
would  talk  about  it,  let  alone  let  themselves  be  taped.  We 
were  still  afraid,  but  in  Peter  Julian's  and  Nora  Bernard's 
and  Betsey's  spirit,  courage  had  replaced  the  fear.  They 
were  the  first  ones  to  allow  me  to  tape  and  write  their  sto- 
ries. 


After  that,  more  students  agreed  to  have  their  stories  told.  Some  asked  not 
to  be  taped;  other  remained  anonymous. 


Since  no  one  was  talking  to  me,  I went  up  to  the  old 
building  and  thought  maybe  the  bricks  would  talk  to 
me.  I took  a picture  of  every  room  in  the  condemned 
school,  and  when  they  were  developed,  there  were  weird 
faces  inside  the  peeling  plaster  falling  from  the  walls  and 
ceilings.  The  dungeon  where  children  were  kept  for  days 
on  bread  and  water  became  infamous  as  the  picture 
which  evoked  most  of  the  memories.  The  photographs 
helped  to  jog  people's  memories,  and  a flood  of  stories 
was  taped  and  transcribed  on  computer. 

§ 

I worried  about  getting  sued.  The  Micmac  News  carried 
two  stories  by  Conrad  Paul  sometime  in  the  early  1 960s, 
and  the  Sisters  of  Charity  put  an  injunction  on  the  arti- 
cles. The  story  was  squelched.  When  I arrived  on  the 
scene  in  1985,  not  knowing  about  Conrad  Paul,  I inno- 
cently went  to  the  Mother  House  to  research.  I was  given 
a packet  of  newspaper  articles  saying  how  the  nuns  loved 
the  dear  Indian  children.  When  I returned  for  more 
research,  I was  shown  the  door  and  told  not  to  come  back.  Peter  Julian  and 
Nora  Bernard  assured  me  that  they  would  stand  behind  me.  “They  can’t 
jail  all  of  us,”  they  said. 


Unfortunately  I could  not  use  their  stories  in  my  book  Out  of  the  Depths, 
because  a consent  form  had  to  be  signed  for  this  purpose. 

People  came  knocking  on  my  door  at  night,  after  the  Band  office  was 
closed,  in  order  not  to  be  seen  by  the  church  goers  for  fear  of  losing  their 
Ration  cheques.  Thus,  in  darkness,  under  cover  of  the  night  world,  former 
students  met  at  my  house  and  told  about  their  experiences.  From  that 
time,  I had  collected  over  forty-seven  stories.  This  gave  me  confidence  to 
venture  to  other  reserves  to  show  photographs  of  the  school  and  find  peo- 
ple to  interview.  My  intention  was  not  to  write  a book,  but  to  give  the  sur- 
vivors a written  account  to  show  their  children. 

Then  one  morning  a young  man  came  to  my  house  and  told  me  that  word 
got  out  that  I was  writing  about  the  school.  “People  say  you  are  bad- 
mouthing  the  church  and  they  will  take  pockshots  at  your  house  and  slash 
your  tires.”  I stopped  interviewing  and  would  not  open  the  door  at  night 
when  people  came.  I had  a fifteen  year-old  son  and  a seven  year-old  grand- 
daughter inside  my  home. 


In  1986,  I decided  to  have  a Reunion.  I approached  the  Mi’kmaw 
Spiritual  Leader,  Noel  Knockwood,  and  asked  him  to  bless  the  school.  He 
refused.  “You’re  going  to  rile  up  the  evil  spirits  and  they  will  jump  inside 
you  or  someone.”  I then  asked  the  Medicine  Man  David  Gehue  to  bless 
the  school  and  he  said,  “I  wouldn’t  touch  it  with  a ten-foot  pole.”  It  was 
up  to  me.  YIKES! 

There  I stood  alone,  shivering  in  the  early  morning  fog,  around  6 am  on 
top  of  the  hill  where,  behind  me,  the  Resi  once  stood.  I lit  my  sweet  grass 
and  smudged,  and  called  out,  “Mamma,  Mom  help  me!” 

Honest  to  God,  coming  up  the  hill  I saw  the  headlights  of  an  approach- 
ing car.  It  came  up  to  me  and  Marie  Francis  climbed  out  carrying  a drum, 
helped  by  two  young  people.  “Isabelle,”  she  called  out,  “we  came  to  help. 
We  brought  the  Drum  from  the  Friendship  Centre  in  Halifax.” 

“Marie,  how  did  you  know  that  I needed  support?”  I was  crying  and 
laughing  at  the  same  time. 


But  the  story  never  left  my  mind.  It  stayed  with  me  every  night  before  I 
went  to  bed.  It  was  in  my  dreams,  in  my  long-term  memory,  and  in  every 
waking  moment.  I was  always  questioning  Why?  Why  did  the  priest  and 
nuns  hate  us?  Why  were  they  so  cruel?  Who  told  them  to  do  that  to  us? 
Which  school  did  they  attend  in  order  to  all  have  similar  goals  and  objec- 
tives? 

Below:  First  Reunion,  1987 ■ “We  started  off  by  saying  our  names  and  our  numbers 
that  we  had  at  school.  ” Isabelle  Knockwood  was  referred  to  as  Number  58  and  28. 


“I  just  knew,”  she  said,  hugging  me.  “I  know  these  things.” 

Then  we  did  the  Sunrise  Ceremony,  and  we  drummed  and  sang  a chant 
to  ask  our  ancestors  for  help. 

Over  three  hundred  people  came  to  the  IRS  Reunion,  but  not  all  at  the 
same  time.  Cars  were  lined  up  on  top  of  the  hill,  along  the  Shubie  River 
road  and  down  along  Maitland  Road.  They  came  to  celebrate  the  break- 
ing of  the  Code  of  Silence,  but  they  didn't  know  it.  Neither  did  I. 

I went  back  to  university  in  1989. 1 was  58  years  old.  In  1992,  when  I was 
62  years  old,  Out  of  the  Depths:  the  experiences  of  Mi’kmaw  children  at 
the  Indian  Residential  School  in  Shubenacadie,  Nova  Scotia  was  pub- 
lished. The  Code  of  Silence  is  broken  and  documented. 

The  Healing  process  has  started  and  is  well  on  its  way  to  complete  recov- 
ery for  many  of  us.  Thanks  to  the  first  people  who  had  the  courage  to 
TALK. 

Isabelle  Knockwood  is  the  author  of  Out  of  the  Depths:  the  experiences  of  Mi’kmaw  chil- 
dren at  the  Indian  Residential  School  in  Shubenacadie,  Nova  Scotia,  published  in 
Lockeport,  Nova  Scotia  by  Roseway  Publishing.  • 
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The  Phantom  of  Racism:  Racism  and  Indigenous  Peoples 

Racism  has  historically  been  a banner  to  justify  the  enterprises  of  expansion,  con- 
quest, colonization  and  domination  and  has  walked  hand  in  hand  with  intol- 
erance, injustice  and  violence. 

-Rigoberta  Menchu  Turn,  Guatemalan  Indigenous  Leader  and  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
Laureate,  "The  Problem  of  Racism  on  the  Threshold  of  the  21st  Century." 

"Doctrines  of  Dispossession" 

Racism  aj^^st  Indigenous  peoples 


In  an  earlier  age,  these  actions  were 
defended  as  being  in  the  "best  inter- 
ests" of  the  Indian/Aboriginal  child,  to 
improve  her  chances  in  the  modern 
world.  Assimilation  was  the  goal.  The 
value  inherent  in  indigenous  cultures 
and  knowledge  was  not  then  recognized. 

Indigenous  Peoples  in  the  ’New  World' 


Historians  and  academics  agree  that  the  colonization  of  the  New  World  saw 
extreme  expressions  of  racism  — massacres,  forced  — march  relocations,  the 
"Indian  wars",  death  by  starvation  and  disease.  Today,  such  practices 
would  be  called  ethnic  cleansing  and  genocide.  What  seems  even  more  appalling 
for  contemporary  minds  is  that  the  subjugation  of  the  native  peoples  of  the  New 
World  was  legally  sanctioned.  "Laws"  of  "discovery",  "conquest"  and  "terra  nullius" 
made  up  the  "doctrines  of  dispossession",  according  to  Erica  Irene  Daes,  chairper- 
son/rapporteur of  the  United  Nations  Working  Group  on  Indigenous  Populations, 
in  a study  on  indigenous  peoples  and  their  relationship  to  land. 

Specifically,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  two  Papal  Bulls  set  the  stage  for  European 
domination  of  the  New  World  and  Africa.  Romanus  Pontifex,  issued  by  Pope 
Nicholas  V to  King  Alfonso  V of  Portugal  in  1452,  declared  war  against  all  non- 
Christians  throughout  the  world,  and  specifically  sanctioned  and  promoted  the 
conquest,  colonization,  and  exploitation  of  non-Christian  nations  and  their  terri- 
tories. Inter  Caetera,  issued  by  Pope  Alexander  VI  in  1493  to  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Spain  following  the  voyage  of  Christopher  Columbus  to  the  island  he  called 
Hispaniola,  officially  established  Christian  dominion  over  the  New  World.  It  called 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  native  inhabitants  and  their  territories,  and  divided  all 
newly  discovered  or  yet-to-be  discovered  lands  into  two  — giving  Spain  rights  of 
conquest  and  dominion  over  one  side  of  the  globe  and  Portugal  over  the  other.  The 
subsequent  Treaty  of  Tordesillas  (1494)  re-divided  the  globe  with  the  result  that 
most  Brazilians  today  speak  Portuguese  rather  than  Spanish,  as  in  the  rest  of  Latin 
America.  The  Papal  Bulls  have  never  been  revoked,  although  indigenous  represen- 
tatives have  asked  the  Vatican  to  consider  doing  so. 

These  "doctrines  of  discovery"  provided  the  basis  for  both  the  "law  of  nations"  and 
subsequent  international  law.  Thus,  they  allowed  Christian  nations  to  claim  "unoc- 
cupied lands"  ( terra  nullius ),  or  lands  belonging  to  "heathens"  or  "pagans".  In  many 
parts  of  the  world,  these  concepts  later  gave  rise  to  the  situation  of  many  Native  peo- 
ples in  the  today  — dependent  nations  or  wards  of  the  State,  whose  ownership  of 
their  land  could  be  revoked  — or  "extinguished"  — at  any  time  by  the  Government. 

Indigenous  leaders  today  contend  that  it  is  essentially  discriminatory  that  native 
title  does  not  confer  the  same  privileges  as  ordinary  title.  According  to  Mick 
Dodson,  an  Australian  Aboriginal  lawyer,  the  concept  of  extinguishment  "treats 
indigenous  rights  and  interests  in  land  as  inferior  to  all  other  titles".  According  to 
indigenous  law  and  custom,  indigenous  interests  can  only  hold  native  title,  and, 
according  to  the  law  put  into  place  since  then  by  the  European  immigrants,  native 
title  can  be  extinguished. 


The  world's  indigenous  peoples  — or  "first  peo- 
ples" — do  not  share  the  same  story  of  colo- 
nization. In  the  New  World,  white 
European  colonizers  arrived  and  settled 
suddenly,  with  drastic  results.  The 
indigenous  peoples  were  pushed  aside 
and  marginalized  by  the  dominant 
descendants  of  Europeans.  Some  peo- 
ples have  disappeared,  or  nearly  so. 

Modern  estimates  place  the  15th  cen- 
tury, or  pre-Columbus,  population  of 
North  America  at  10  to  12  million.  By 
the  1 890s,  it  had  been  reduced  to  approxi- 
mately 300,000.  In  parts  of  Latin  America, 
the  results  were  similar;  in  others,  there  are  still 
majority  indigenous  populations.  But  even  in  those  areas,  indigenous  people  are 
often  at  a disadvantage.  Indigenous  peoples  in  Latin  America  still  face  the  same 
obstacles  as  indigenous  peoples  elsewhere  — primarily,  separation  from  their  lands. 
And  that  separation  is  usually  based  on  distinctions  originally  deriving  from  race. 


Indigenous  peoples  in  the  'Old  World' 


Among  African  peoples,  there  are  clearly  groups  of  peoples  who  have  always  lived 
where  they  are,  who  have  struggled  to  maintain  their  culture,  their  language  and 
their  way  of  life,  and  who  suffer  problems  similar  to  those  of  indigenous  peoples 
everywhere,  particularly  when  forcibly  separated  from  their  lands.  These  include 
poverty,  marginalization,  the  loss  of  culture  and  language,  and  the  subsequent 
problems  of  identity  that  often  lead  to  social  problems  such  as  alcoholism  and  sui- 
cide. Because  of  these  particular  similarities,  many  people  find  it  useful  and  suit- 
able to  consider  such  groups  indigenous  peoples. 

The  hunter-gatherer  Forest  Peoples  (Pygmies)  of  the  central  African  rainforests, 
comprising  many  groups,  are  threatened  by  conservation  policies,  logging,  the 
spread  of  agriculture,  and  political  upheavals  and  civil  wars.  They  are  usually  at  the 
bottom  of  the  social  structure.  It  is  ironic  that  modern  conservation  policies  intend- 
ed to  protect  species  of  animals,  not  groups  of  humans,  forbid  many  of  these 
hunter-gatherers  from  hunting. 


Nomadic  pastoralist  peoples  like  the  Maasai  and  Samburu  of  east  Africa  are  strug- 
gling with  the  encroachment  of  farming  and  conservation  into  their  areas.  As  ^ 
they  are  limited  to  smaller  and  smaller  spaces,  it  becomes  more  and  more  dif- 
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"Doctrines  of  Dispossession" 

Racism  ag[  .^|st  Indigenous  peoples 

ficult  for  them  to  maintain  their  livestock,  especially  in  difficult  periods,  such  as 
times  of  drought.  Increasingly,  they  are  being  forced  to  move  to  urban  areas. 

The  San,  or  Bushmen,  of  southern  Africa  have  in  some  cases  disappeared,  or 
nearly  so,  as  they  have  lost  or  been  driven  from  their  traditional  homelands. 
Large  numbers  remain  in  Namibia,  but  they  are  usually  impoverished  and  unable 
to  live  their  traditional  way  of  life.  Many  of  them,  with  nowhere  to  go,  have  sim- 
ply stayed,  and  now  find  themselves  poorly  paid  laborers  on  farms  — made  up  of 
their  traditional  territory  — now  owned  by  whites  or  by  other  Africans. 

The  Imazighen  (Berbers)  are  the  indigenous  peoples  of  northern  Africa  and  the 
Sahel.  The  best  known  Imazighen  may  be  the  Tuareg.  Most  Imazighen  who  have 
not  been  assimilated  live  in  the  mountains  or  the  desert.  In  Mediterranean  areas, 
they  have  become  sedentary;  those  living  in  the  desert  are  usually  nomadic. 
Today  they  exist  as  small  linguistic  pockets,  with  few,  if  any,  cultural  protections. 
Activists  are  working  to  maintain  their  language  and  culture. 

"Well-intentioned"  discrimination:  the  cost 

In  Australia,  Canada  and  the  United  States,  one  practice  which  has  only  been  rec- 
ognized as  discriminatory  and  damaging  in  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century 
is  the  forced  removal  of  Native/Aboriginal  children  from  their  homes.  In 
Australia,  the  practice  focused  on  mixed-race  Aboriginal  children,  who  were 
forcibly  taken  from  their  parents  and  given  to  adoptive  white  families.  These  chil- 
dren usually  grew  up  without  the  knowledge  that  they  were  in  fact  partly 
Aboriginal.  Today  they  have  been  named  the  "Stolen  Generation". 

In  the  US  and  Canada,  Native  children  were  sent  to  the  notorious  residential 
schools,  which  persisted  well  into  the  latter  part  of  the  20th  century.  Language, 
religion  and  cultural  beliefs  were  often  the  objects  of  ridicule.  Speaking  native 
words  was  forbidden,  and  often  earned  physical  punishment  — to  force  a stub- 
born Indian  child  to  learn  to  speak  good  English.  Contact  with  parents  and  fam- 
ily was  often  discouraged,  or  even  disallowed.  In  the  worst  examples,  to  discour- 
age run-aways,  children  were  told  their  parents  had  died,  that  there  was  no  home 
to  return  to;  or,  vice  versa,  to  discourage  parental  visits,  families  were  told  that 
their  children  had  died.  In  an  ironic  twist,  these  falsehoods  sometimes  proved 
prophetic:  there  were  cases  where  children  did  run  away  in  mid-winter,  dressed 
only  in  nightclothes,  hoping  to  find  their  way  home.  Today  it  is  assumed  that 
they  froze  to  death,  as  their  parents  have  never  been  able  to  find  them. 

In  an  earlier  age,  these  actions  were  defended  as  being  in  the  "best  interests"  of 
the  Indian/Aboriginal  child,  to  improve  her  chances  in  the  modern  world. 
Assimilation  was  the  goal.  The  value  inherent  in  indigenous  cultures  and  knowl- 
edge was  not  then  recognized. 

In  isolated  areas,  some  residential  schools  attracted  faculty  and  staff  of  the  sort 
who  prey  on  children.  Extensive  physical  and  sexual  abuse  has  been  document- 
ed. In  North  America,  as  the  abuse  has  come  to  light,  victims  have  been  identi- 
fied and  there  have  been  attempts  to  provide  remedies  and  retribution. 

The  United  Nations  Tackles  the  Problem  of  Discrimination 
against  Indigenous  Populations 

The  United  Nations  first  focused  its  attention  formally  on  the  problems  of 
indigenous  peoples  in  the  context  of  its  work  against  racism  and  discrimination. 

In  1970,  the  Subcommission  on  Prevention  and  Discrimination  and  Protection 
of  Minorities  (a  subsidiary  body  of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights)  com- 
missioned Special  Rapporteur  Martinez  Cobo  of  Ecuador  to  undertake  a study 
on  "The  Problem  of  Discrimination  against  Indigenous  Populations".  That  mon- 
umental study,  completed  only  in  1984,  carefully  documented  modern  discrim- 
ination against  indigenous  peoples  and  their  precarious  situation.  His  report  cat- 
alogued the  wide  variety  of  laws  in  place  to  protect  native  peoples:  some  of  these 
were  discriminatory  in  concept,  and  others  were  routinely  disregarded  by 


"Gathering  Strength  - an  Aboriginal  Action 
Plan"  called  For  a renewed  partnership 
with  Aboriginal  people  based  on  recog- 
nizing past  mistakes  and  injustices, 
the  advancement  of  reconciliation, 
healing  and  renewal,  and  the  building 
of  a joint  plan  for  the  future.  The 
Government  also  offered  a Statement  of 
Reconciliation,  in  which  it  said  "To  those 
of  you  who  suffered  this  tragedy  at  res- 
idential schools,  we  are  deeply  sorry." 

the  dominant  community.  It  concluded  that  the  continuous  discrimination 
against  indigenous  peoples  threatened  their  existence. 

The  report  found  that  some  governments  denied  that  indigenous  peoples  exist- 
ed within  their  borders.  Others  denied  the  existence  of  any  kind  of  discrimina- 
tion - in  contradiction  to  the  reality  encountered.  It  described  cases  where  the 
governmental  authorities,  when  reporting  on  the  situation  of  indigenous  peoples, 
unwittingly  betrayed  their  baldly  discriminatory  thinking.  For  example,  a gov- 
ernmental official  in  the  Americas  replied  to  Mr.  Cobo's  request  for  information 
on  "protective  measures"  by  stating:  "In  our  civil  legislation,  the  Indians  are  not 
even  included  among  the  incapable  persons."  Another  responded:  "They  are  not 
inscribed  in  the  Birth  Register,  which  means  that  they  have  no  legal  civil  person- 
ality. They  are  beings  without  political,  social  or  economic  obligations.  They  do 
not  vote.  They  pay  no  taxes."  A judicial  decision  concluded  that  an  Indian  could 
not  be  found  guilty  of  homicide  because  of  "unsurmountable  ignorance",  stating 
"Although  in  our  country  they  belong  to  the  category  of  Citizens  with  rights  and 
duties The  Indian  does  not  reach  the  text  of  Law.  He  does  not  understand  it." 


The  establishment  of  the  United  Nations  Working  Group  on  Indigenous  Popu- 
lations in  1982  was  a direct  result  of  the  Cobo  study.  Consisting  of  five  inde- 
pendent experts,  the  Working  Group  meets  annually  in  Geneva,  and,  until  now, 
has  been  the  only  arena  in  the  United  Nations  system  in  which  indigenous  peo- 
ples could  state  their  views.  The  United  Nations  International  Decade  of  the 
World's  Indigenous  People  (1995-2004)  has  helped  to  focus  efforts  in  the  UN 
system  on  two  primary  goals:  the  creation  of  a Permanent  Forum  on  Indigenous 
Issues,  and  the  drafting  of  a declaration  on  the  rights  of  indigenous  peoples.  The 
draft  Declaration  is  still  under  consideration  by  the  UN  Commission  on  Human 
Rights.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC),  the  UN  Charter  body  to 
which  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  reports,  recently  took  steps  to  estab- 
lish the  Permanent  Forum  on  Indigenous  Issues,  which  will  consist  of  eight  gov- 
ernmental experts  and  eight  indigenous  representatives.  Indigenous  representa- 
tives will  for  the  first  time  be  allowed  to  address  directly  an  official  United 
Nations  Charter  body,  ECOSOC. 

Due  to  growing  concerns  about  the  environment,  the  activity  undertaken  by 
the  Working  Group  and  other  United  Nations  bodies  and  the  advocacy  work  ^ 
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"Doctrines  o(f  Dispossession" 

Racism  a^jjjjst  Indigenous  peoples 

carried  on  by  indigenous  groups  and  non-governmental  organizations,  indigenous 
peoples  worldwide  are  receiving  increasing  attention  from  their  respective  govern- 
ments. Countries  such  as  Canada,  Australia  and  the  United  States  have  focused 
efforts  on  settling  land  claims  with  indigenous  groups  and  on  achieving  reconcili- 
ation for  past  injuries,  including  those  done  in  the  name  of  assimilation.  In 
Scandinavia,  the  native  Saami  have  established  a parliamentary  forum  across  their 
national  borders.  In  Africa,  indigenous  groups  have  just  begun  to  mobilize.  In  other 
areas,  indigenous  groups  have  taken  strong  positions  in  defiance  of  their  govern- 
ments. And  in  a first,  a UN-brokered  peace  agreement  in  the  civil  war  in 
Guatemala  gave  a specific  role  to  indigenous  peoples.  But  a lot  has  not  been  settled. 

Retribution:  Land  claims  and  more 


Unfortunately,  it  has  become  apparent 
that  resolving  such  emotionally  charged 
issues  will  take  a great  deal  of  time 
and  commitment.  With  over  6,000  law- 
suits currently  seeking  reparations  for 
physical  and  sexual  abuse,  the 
Churches  who  ran  the  schools  for  the 
Canadian  Government  and  who  are  co- 
defendants in  the  suits  report  that 
they  are  facing  almost  certain  bank- 
ruptcy. And  a number  of  the  victims  of 
abuse  have  committed  suicide. 


Native  groups  have  made  a great  deal  of  progress  in  pursuing  land  claims,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Americas  and  Australia.  Of  particular  note  is  is  Nunavut, 
Canada's  newest  and  largest  territory.  Established  on  1 April  1999  to  be  a home- 
land for  the  Inuit,  who  make  up  85  per  cent  of  its  population,  it  was  the  result 
of  the  process  that  began  in  the  early  1970s  when  Canada  decided  to  negotiate 
settlements  with  aboriginal  groups  that  filed  land  claims.  The  establishment  of 
Nunavut  represents  a new  level  of  indigenous  self-determination  in  Canada. 


In  response  to  the  reports  of  widespread  abuse  in  the  residential  school  system, 
the  Law  Commission  of  Canada  in  1996  published  a report,  "Restoring  Dignity: 
Responding  to  Child  Abuse  in  Canadian  Institutions".  In  its  research,  the 
Commission  found  that,  in  addition  to  physical  and  sexual  abuse,  it  was  imper- 
ative to  also  consider  the  emotional,  racial  and  cultural  abuse.  Following  the 
report,  the  Government  of  Canada  announced  a new  programme  "Gathering 
Strength  — an  Aboriginal  Action  Plan".  It  called  for  a renewed  partnership  with 
Aboriginal  people  based  on  recognizing  past  mistakes  and  injustices,  the  advance- 
ment of  reconciliation,  healing  and  renewal,  and  the  building  of  a joint  plan  for 
the  future.  The  Government  also  offered  a Statement  of  Reconciliation,  in  which 
it  said  "To  those  of  you  who  suffered  this  tragedy  at  residential  schools,  we  are 
deeply  sorry." 

Unfortunately,  it  has  become  apparent  that  resolving  such  emotionally  charged 
issues  will  take  a great  deal  of  time  and  commitment.  With  over  6,000  lawsuits 
currently  seeking  reparations  for  physical  and  sexual  abuse,  the  Churches  who 
ran  the  schools  for  the  Canadian  Government  and  who  are  co-defendants  in  the 
suits  report  that  they  are  facing  almost  certain  bankruptcy.  And  a number  of  the 
victims  of  abuse  have  committed  suicide. 


iif  f 

i ukt*  dL 


Elsewhere  in  North  America,  the  United  States  is  also  in  the  process  of  settling 
many  land  claims.  Some  Indian  Nations  have  successfully  established  a level  of 
sovereignty.  A few  have  established  casinos  that  have  become  multi-billion  dol- 
lars industries  and  that  provide  needed  jobs  to  depressed  areas  — and  not  just  to 
residents  of  the  reservation. 

In  one  particularly  difficult  case,  the  Federal  Government  has  filed  suit  against 
New  York  State  for  illegally  acquiring  and  selling  land  belonging  to  the  Oneida 
Nation  — land  that  is  now  occupied  by  thousands  of  upset  American  homeown- 
ers. While  the  Oneida  Nation  has  insisted  throughout  that  they  have  no  inten- 
tion of  seizing  anyone's  land  or  evicting  anyone,  feelings  have  run  very  high. 
Death  threats  have  been  made. 

The  Cayugas,  the  Senecas,  the  Mohawks  and  the  Onondagas  — all 
Haudenosaunee,  or  members  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy,  along  with  the  Oneida 
Nation  — also  have  claims  on  property  in  New  York  State.  Because  the  population 
of  New  York  State  is  much  more  dense  than  in  most  other  areas  of  "Indian  coun- 
try", these  may  prove  difficult  to  resolve  to  everyone's  mutual  satisfaction. 

Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  in  South  Dakota,  is  the  poorest  county  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  midwestern  states  are  also  the  site  of  more  obvious  racism 
against  Native  Americans.  It  has  been  commonly  charged  that  there  are  two  tiers 
of  justice,  one  for  Native  Americans  and  another  for  "whites".  Native  Americans 
say  that  crimes  committed  against  them  — including  those  resulting  in  death  — 
receive  only  a cursory  investigation,  while  crimes  committed  against  "whites", 
allegedly  committed  by  Native  Americans,  are  Fiercely  prosecuted.  And  daily 
expressions  of  racism  of  the  type  long  thought  to  exist  only  in  memory  still  occur 
— but  the  apparent  recipients  are  Native  Americans.  The  segregated  lunch  coun- 
ters of  the  South  may  no  longer  exist,  but  Native  Americans  say  they  are  not  sur- 
prised when  they  are  refused  service  in  a coffee  shop.  Such  experiences  of  Native 
Americans  living  in  Indian  Country,  however,  are  not  known  to  vast  majority  of 
American  citizens.  Which  gives  rise  to  another  question:  is  racism  against  Native 
Americans  less  likely  to  be  covered  by  the  mainstream  media? 

World  Conference  against  Racism 

The  problems  indigenous  people  face  will  be  high  on  the  agenda  of  the  World 
Conference  against  Racism,  Racial  Discrimination,  Xenophobia  and  Related 
Intolerance  set  to  take  place  from  31  August  to  7 September  in  Durban,  South 
Africa.  At  that  meeting  the  international  community  is  expected  to  broaden  its 
focus  on  the  wide  variety  of  modern  forms  of  racism  and  discrimination.  The 
title  of  the  Conference  makes  it  clear  that  the  fight  against  racism  is  more  than 
just  about  colour.  • 
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Residential  School  betters 


The  3 letters  on  the  next  page  testify  to  the  poor  nutritional 
standards  one  could  find  in  the  residential  schools.  The  corre- 
spondence concerns  the  Mohawk  Institute  in  Branford, 
Ontario  (known  to  students  as  the  “ Mush  hole")  and  the 
Brandon  Indian  Industrial  School. 


Blood  on  the  Floor  (1959) 
Francis  Bacon. 
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^ Dear  Major  MacKay: 


tear  M*J*r 

Klit 

Oar  M#dl*«l  A'.taadaat  of  tn*  lom»i  Jo*Ut»u  at 
Brantford,  Or.  Harold  hlur  (Child  Bpoolollat)  La#  • £*!* 
taken  up  *ltb  a*  tba  i^aatloa  of  *1U  gl»aa  tba  tblldroa 
la  Ula  Institution. 

Aa  you  know,  it  la  aftalnat  yrotlaatal  la*  for 
loatltutloaa  to  obpaatMrliad  at  Ik.  Xt  la  ala«  tUu*l 
to  a all  It  In  Ontario. 

1 folly  a*raa  with  tka  atataaanta  no da  la  Oaatar 
Palnar'a  lattar  to  Hr.  IHalaa,  da  tad  fona  SB,  aaA  *n1( 
alrtult  uraa  Ual  araaaura  b*  fere**#»t  upon  tfca  aaOe*l  to 

faataarlxa  tfcalr  bilk.  Tb*  baalth  efflaar  o(U«  »roat 
ooaty  Health  Unit  would  fen  within  Bla  Ju*U4l*tloa  If  b* 
erdarad  this  doaa  and  Instituted  prconadlt^a  If  fell  or  dam 
warn  cot  oarrlad  oat. 

X alao  obj aat  atroonly  to  not  «*«!■«  tba  «bola  nlU 
to  tba  eb  lid  ran.  1 tulnk  It  a do«arlc:.t  that  tboy 

s&euld  only  ba  fad  akin  allk.  Tbaaa  oh  11  dr  aa  naad  Kiel* 
atlb  and  It  doaa  not  aaan  rlaht  to  no  that  a dairy  bard 
kapt  at  a roaldantlal  aabool  should  fen  «aad  for  raroaaa 
for  tli#  aula  of  «naa  and  dsprlv*  tb#  e hi 1 dr on  of  abola  allk. 

Tour a nary  truly. 


Milk  - Mohawk  Institute 

Our  Medical  Attendant  of  the  Mohawk  Institute  at  Brantford,  Dr. 
Harold  Palmer  (Child  Specialist)  has  again  taken  up  with  me  the  question  of 
milk  given  the  children  in  this  institution. 

As  you  know,  it  is  against  provincial  law  for  institutions  to  use  unpas- 
teurized milk.  It  is  also  illegal  to  sell  it  in  Ontario. 

I fully  agree  with  the  statements  made  in  Doctor  Palmer’s  letter  to  Dr. 
Phelan,  dated  June  22,  and  would  strongly  urge  that  pressure  be  brought  upon 
the  school  to  pasteurize  their  milk.  The  health  officer  of  the  Brant  County 
Health  Unit  would  be  within  his  jurisdiction  if  he  ordered  this  done  and  insti- 
tuted proceedings  if  his  orders  were  not  carried  out. 

I also  object  strongly  to  not  giving  the  whole  milk  to  the  children.  I 
think  it  a downright  shame  that  they  should  only  be  fed  skim  milk.  These  chil- 
dren need  whole  milk  and  it  does  not  seem  right  to  me  that  a dairy  herd  kept 
at  residential  school  should  be  used  for  revenue  for  the  sale  of  cream  and  deprive 
the  children  of  milk. 


Major  D.  H.  HitUy, 
Mractcr 

Indian  Affair*  Braaafe, 
Cltltaaablp  b Xoalcratloa, 
Ottawa 


f.  I.  Hoorn,  M.D.,  D.P.H. 
Dlrootor 

Indian  Boaltb  Barvlca* 


Yours  very  truly, 


Major  D.M.  MacKay, 
Director 

Indian  Affairs  Branch, 
Citizenship  & Immigration, 
Ottawa 


P.  E.  Moore,  M.D.,  D.P.H. 
Director, 

Indian  Health  Services 


C.C.  Dr.  P.  E.  Moore,  D.P.H.,  Department  of  National  Health 
32/25-1  -466  (K) 
and  Welfare,  Ottawa. 


Ottawa,  July  17,  1958(?) 


Si. 


C.C.  Dr.  M.  Ibm,  B.M., 
•«d  OIUm. 


JT5V- 

Deosrtouit  *4  Mask!*  M/feVl -iM  (I) 


OiU-a,  Mjr  lit*.  It*. 


Rev.  Canon  W.J.  Zimmerman,  M.A.,  B.D., 
Principal,  Mohawk  Institute, 

Brantford,  Ontario. 


fear.  Canoi  W.J.  tj 
Ittnaltal, 

**aah  In  a til. la, 
Irani  far*. 


Dear  Canon  Zimmerman, 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  you  are 
using  unpasturized  milk  at  your  school  which  is  contrary  to  Provincial 
Health  Regulations. 

I must  therefore  insist  that  effective  immediately  you 
make  arrangements  to  use  only  pasturized  milk  at  your  school. 


Boar  Cana*  II  aaiwi 

X«  feaa  feaan  lwa»l  U * aU«U«*  Uat  ymm 
ara  tola*  •**«(•*  Aik  a»  ymr  wkn>  aOlafe  la  aaoirary 
t*  PvsrtsaUX  Nssltfe  RacaJallwia. 

I m*  tfearofara  Insist  Uak  affaatlva  liRUlaly 
yon  aaka  *mnf  to  turn  anl j anataataa*  alia  at  yaor  aaOaol. 


Yours  sincerely, 

[signature] 

R.F.  Davey, 

Chief,  Education  Division. 


Tara  alaaaraly, 

U.  Ds**y, 

CKlaf,  lOaaatlc*  Dlrtatov. 


(HI4M , OaUrlo. 


Dssr  P*r>*yi- 

H ha*  ir-tn  fefaaf^il  t»  ay  tha*  (fe* 

CMUr..  .1  tM  jgiMa  Ml»  auxin*  <«M»>  •"  *•'"» 

,.„>r«rly  to  Um  .atMl  U..I  IMy  .r.  ratM-lnr  om>ri  In 

6*.  mm.  for  f~4  tM!  .U-ttM  On  It  f.<1  tn  U>»  **ro  m.wpmi.. 

TKI*  lafimallM  >»*•  fe*i'»  »•*«»»  »<*  "■  ckriwnMrt 


a.,  n iywl  tla 


wirbln  r at  Ui#  Sclwil  k*»  U>  *ay  iM  *••»* 


at  lad. 


T r*.M<trully  NOMt  tMl  tM.  .OfUltllo..  M 


ImttlM  •«!  If  ywrMlf  or  .«T  oo*»r  «f  y<~r  cl».k. 

ny  oo  tM.  root  1 l Inn , 1 nlU  p.r~n.Uy  «M  Uni  Uny  e.»  ~nl 

r.U.t.1.  . I 


^ Dr.  Percy  Moore,  Esq., 

Medical  Director  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Ottawa,  Ontario. 

Dear  Percy:  - 

It  had  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  the  Children  at  the 
Brandon  Indian  Industrial  School  are  not  being  fed  properly  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  garbaging  around  in  6he  [sic]  barns  for  food  that 
should  only  be  fed  to  the  Barn  occupants. 

This  information  has  been  given  to  me  by  carpenters  who  have 
been  workin  g at  the  School  and  to  say  the  least  they  are  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted. 

I would  respectfully  suggest  that  this  condition  be  invetigated 
[sic]  and  if  you  yourself  or  any  member  of  your  department  checks  up  on 
this  condition,  I will  personally  see  that  they  can  meet  reliable  witnesses. 
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poems 


Survivors 


Aasivak’s  Muskox  Horns 


At  the  age  of  seven,  they  took  us  from  our  homes 
They  cut  off  our  braids 
Told  our  parents  they  would  go  to  jail 
Without  fail 

If  they  did  not  send  us  to  residential  school 
Our  parents  were  not  fools 
They  knew  they  were  going  to  be  used  as  tools 
for  the  priests  and  nuns 

What  a process  they  put  us  through 

Took  away  our  culture,  language  and  tradition 

They  shamed  and  sexually,  physically,  mentally  abused  us 

All  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 

As  we  grew  older 
We  could  not  forget  the  past 
It  would  for  generations  last 
What  the  priests  and  nuns  did 
To  a once  proud  race 

Now  we  have  alcohol  and  drugs  to  make  us  forget 

Our  ways  are  lost 

But  not  by  choice 

But  by  who  ruled  at  the  time 

- Ron  Soto, 

Member  of  Sturgeon  Lake  First  Nation,  Alberta. 

February  26,  2001. 


Power  of  the  muskox  helping  spirit 

Take  me  away;  I’m  stuck  in  the  city 

I want  to  eat  caribou  with  the  man  on  the  moon 

Wriggle  out  of  my  shadow  that’s  following  me  around 

As  I walk  through  downtown 

Buskers  on  the  street 

Drummers  pounding  the  beat 

Spare  some  change  asks  the  man  without  a home 

Everyone  with  their  cellar  phone 

I want  to  kayak  back 

to  where  I tore  off  my  eyebrow 

Blood  pouring  down 

I ate  my  eyebrow  and  it  grew  back  instantly 
Aasivak,  am  I still  the  same? 

Down  here,  struggling  with  my  human  identity 
My  people  yell  at  me  and  put  me  down 
Saying  I am  not  Inuk 
Take  a good  look 

Inspect  your  spectacles  and  see  my  face 
Once  tattooed  in  another  time  and  place 
I come  from  two,  too  different  worlds 
You  blind  one  be  quiet  now  or 
Sedna’s  dog  husband  will  grab  you 
Or  the  government  man  will  take  you  away. 

- Tracy  Aasivak  Brown. 

Comments : This  poem  is  sort  of  about  my  struggle  (a  personal  one  and  an  influ- 
ential one  that  I was  stressed  out  about)  for  notheing  Inuk  enough  because  I grew 
up  down  south  and  I am  not  fluent  in  Inuktitut.  It  describes  how  I am  stuck  in 
the  ways  of  the  south,  my  yearning  to  be  in  the  North  and  to  connect  spiritually 
with  the  place  of  my  origin.  It  also  has  a little  bit  of  the  traditional  story  about  the 
Spider  (Aasivak)  and  Aasivak  is  my  namesake.  When  children  were  misbehaving 
parents  use  to  tell  the  last  two  verses  to  their  kids. 


Sedna’s  Sore  Hands 

Having  no  fingers  to  wipe  her  tears 

Sedna  recollects  memories  of  long  ago  years 

Through  only  one  eye  she  is  seeing 

How  she’s  no  longer  the  most  important  being 

Waiting  for  the  Shamans  to  braid  her  hair 

She  often  wonders  if  they  still  care 

Her  sympathy  comes  from  her  creatures  of  the  sea 

-No  longer  a major  necessity 

The  people  were  careful  not  to  break  a taboo 

If  they  did,  they  knew 

Bad  spirits,  evil  influences  would  enter  their  community,  their  home 

We’ve  broken  many  of  her  laws 

Rarely  talked  about  anymore 

We’re  living  in  poverty  and  we  are  poor 

Not  enough  money  for  the  expensive  food  at  the  grocery  store 

We  don’t  nave  enough  homes 

We  don’t  build  them  ourselves  anymore 

There’s  no  more  blood  on  the  knife 

That  stabbed  Sedna 


We  lost  a lot 

But,  we  still  have  what  the  Elders  taught 
We  are  still  in  touch  with  our  old  ways 
We  will  remember  and  understand 
Stories,  hunting  and  being  on  the  land 
We  will  guide  ourselves  to  a comfortable  path 
Incorporating  new  and  never  forgetting  the  past 
The  strength  and  the  beauty  will  shine  and  we’ll  see 
Our  ancestors  guiding  us  and  telling  we  can 
Make  Sedna’s  sore  hands  comprehend 
The  chaos  of  change  since  the  white  man 

- Tracy  Aasivak  Brown. 

Comments:  I wrote  that  the  animals  were  no  longer  a major  necessity  but 
they  still  are  in  many  places  up  North.  To  make  warm  cloths  for  hunters,  to 
eat  because  food  is  very  expensive,  and  for  many  other  reasons  but  not  as 
much  as  in  the  past.  People  can  now  wear  not  as  warm  modern  cloths,  eat 
modern  food;  they  don’t  use  animal  fat  to  heat  their  houses  or  cook  with. 
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The  next  three  pages  show  6 photographs  sent  to  Healing  Words  by  Pam  Williamson.  The  pictures  are  from  Moose  Factory, 
a Cree  community  on  the  western  shore  of  fames  Bay.  At  one  time,  the  photos  belonged  to  the  teacher  seen  in  photo  3. 


It  appears  that  the  pictures  were  arranged  and  staged  by  the  school  for  official  purposes.  They  are  professionally  produced  and 
were  probably  used  for  publicity. 

•Photograph  1 is  a boys'  dorm.  In  the  bottom-lef  corner  you  can  see  a school  official. 

•Photograph  2 is  a school  assembly. 

•Photograph  3 is  a classroom  picture.  The  date  Wednesday,  January  15,  1958  is  written  on  the  blackboard. 
•Photograph  4 is  another  classroom  picture. 

•Photograph  5 is  a girls’  dorm. 

•Photograph  6 is  a school  — probably  Bishop  Horden  Memorial  School  (aka  Moose  Factory  Indian 
Residential  School)  in  Moose  Factory.  There  were  also  2 schools  in  Fort  Albany,  St.  Anne’s  and  Albany 
Mission.  All  three  closed  in  the  mid-1960s. 
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NOTICE 

The  Aboriginal 
Healing 
Charitable 
Association 
(ACHA)  would 
like  to  announce 
the  winner  for 
the  2001  logo 
contest. 

The  winning 
submission  came 
from  Nathalie 
Coutou  of 
Wakefield, 
Quebec. 

The  new  logo  is 
pictured  above. 


THE  ALDINA  PROLITES 

Residential  Schools  and  Sport 


The  residential  school  was  a place  where  some  Aboriginal  people  first  became  interest- 
ed in  sport.  Many  people  first  played  a sport  while  attending  school.  In  1947-1948, 
David  Greyeys  organized  a hockey  team  which  featured  players  who  had  attended  St. 
Michael's  Indian  Residential  School  in  Duke  Lake,  Saskatchewan. 


A Coach 

A Iftptnnta  O SuMilaad 

A Qr*y»(**  J 8uW*ft*ad.  A L«.»«  u*«i  0 S Latin*  Mr*  FQ  Cutiitf 

Mr  l*4ou<  S LaAond.  A.  Ladoua,  J BanAa>a«n.  Captain.  A McDonald  0 Oamala,  H Camlna,  O Oonwl* 


Named  the  Aldina  Prolites,  the  team  consisted  of  only  nine  players.  As  students  at  St. 
Michael's  Residential  School,  team  members  had  won  the  Northern  Saskatchewan  Midget 
Hockey  championship  in  1947-48  and  in  1950-1. 


In  the  old  days,  the  equipment  that  was  used  was  what  they  could  afford  or  make  on  their  own. 
A new  pair  of  skates  would  cost  six  dollars,  and  used  ones  would  sell  for  two  dollars.  Players 
used  to  get  a shoemaker  to  make  shin  pads  out  of  canvas,  felt  and  sticks.  Jackets  were  used  for 
their  jerseys,  elbow  pads  were  made  or  purchased,  and  shoulder  pads  were  used  if  they  could 
afford  them.  Some  players  had  gloves  but  those  that  didn't  used  outdoor  working  gloves. 


MKtftprn  SmkMcfiawan  Mtclgcl  tocfcpy  Campion*  tM7-4t 
L P«Hpt«  H I DimK  A SMiwottlik 

F.  toMmmi  0 Bird.  JK  La  (tout  P V Mil  A.  BmJ  S Udand 

lAt  F>  GM  Lotoir  om  HMAcIttfcan,  A Vila,  A Giappi,  Aiv  Fr.  GL  Am»mI  om 
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RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOL  TIMELINE: 


1620  Franciscans  open  the  first  boarding  school  for  aboriginal  children  in  New 
France,  but  give  up  by  1629  for  lack  of  students.  The  Jesuits  follow,  moving  their 
schools  closer  to  native  villages,  but  still  fail  to  attract  students. 

1668  Ursuline  nuns  establish  a boarding  school  for  girls,  but  also  get  discouraged 
by  lack  of  attendance. 

1 800s  Early  Indian  industrial  schools  are  established  by  various  churches;  atten- 
dance is  not  compulsory. 

1 820s  Homesteaders  demand  that  Indians  be  somehow  neutralised  or  removed 
from  the  land. 

1 830  Jurisdiction  over  Indian  Affairs  becomes  civilian,  when  it  is  clear  that  native 
people  are  no  longer  needed  as  military  allies. 

1845  Government  report  to  the  legislative  assembly  of  Upper  Canada  recom- 
mends that  Indian  boarding  schools  be  set  up. 

1 846  Government  is  committed  to  Indian  residential  schooling.  Major  denomi- 
nations operate  schools  in  Manitoba,  Alberta,  and  B.C. 

1 847  The  Ryerson  Report  supports  creation  of  Industrial  schools. 

1857  Boarding  schools  are  established  at  Metakatla  (1857)  & Mission 
(186l?63?) 

1 867  The  British  North  America  Act  makes  Indian  Education  a federal  responsi- 
bility. Indian  Day  Schools  are  being  set  up  in  accordance  with  Treaty  provisions 
of  the  1850s. 

1876  The  Indian  Act  makes  all  native  people  wards  (children)  of  the  government. 

1879  The  Davin  Report  recommends  industrial  schools  be  established  as  the 
most  effective  means  of  "civilising"  the  Indian  population;  residential  schools  are 
already  being  operated  by  various  missions. 

1880  Eleven  schools  are  operating. 

1889  The  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  is  created,  placing  Indian  Agents  across 
the  country.  Day  schools  begin  to  be  eliminated.  There  are  allegations  and 
admission  of  physical  and  sexual  abuse  of  girls  by  a principal  at  Ruperts  Land 
School  in  Selkirk;  the  principal  is  reprimanded. 

1 892  An  Order-in-Council  regulates  the  operation  of  Indian  Residential  Schools; 
a formal  partnership  is  established  between  government  and  churches. 

1896  Forty-five  schools  are  operating;  eleven  are  in  B.C.,  with  1500  students. 
Twenty-four  are  'industrial  schools',  generally  located  further  away  from  native 
communities,  intended  for  fourteen  to  eighteen  year-olds,  but  younger  children 
also  attend.  Girls  are  trained  in  domestic  duties,  sewing,  laundry,  cleaning,  and 
cooking;  boys  learn  agriculture,  carpentry,  shoemaking,  and  blacksmithing. 
Boarding  schools  are  developed  for  younger  children;  these  are  generally  smaller, 
located  in  or  near  native  communities.  Both  Industrial  and  Boarding  schools 
place  heavy  emphasis  on  religious  instruction,  and  allow  only  half  days  for  aca- 
demic studies. 

1900  Thirty-nine  industrial  schools  are  operating.  There  is  general  concern  about 
their  lack  of  success;  students  are  not  fitting  into  white  society,  nor  doing  well 
back  in  their  home  communities.  The  large  drop  in  the  native  population  from 
disease  and  starvation,  as  well  as  immigration  that  was  meeting  Canada's  labour 
needs  call  the  vocational  training  policy  into  question. 


1904  Residential  schools  have  a deficit  of  $50,000. 

1907  The  Bryce  Report  on  appalling  health  conditions  in  the  schools  is  published. 

1 909  Approximately  eighty-eight  schools  are  operating. 

1910  Policy  shifts  from  integration  and  assimilation  to  isolation  and  segregation 
of  native  people;  educational  intent  is  to  return  students  to  reserves  with  minimal 
basic  skills.  Focus  changes  from  vocational/industrial  training  to  practical  rural 
tasks  and  skills.  Some  industrial  schools  close,  but  most  just  become  know  as 
"Indian  Residential  Schools";  the  Industrial  School  model  is  completely  aban- 
doned by  1922. 

1912  3904  students  are  attending  residential  schools. 

1 920  Mandatory  education  for  children  aged  seven  to  Fifteen  is  introduced. 
Numbers  in  residential  schools  increase. 

1930  75%  of  native  seven  to  fifteen  year-olds  are  in  residential  schools.  Three 
quarters  of  those  are  working  at  or  below  grade  three  level,  with  only  3%  going 
beyond  grade  six. 

1931  Over  80  schools  are  operating  across  Canada. 

1932  8213  students  are  enrolled,  with  about  250  in  grades  nine  to  thirteen. 

1938  The  per  capita  grant  paid  by  the  federal  government  to  the  schools  is 
$180.00  per  student,  compared  to  $294  to  $642  in  the  United  States. 

1945  9,149  students  are  enrolled;  only  slightly  more  than  one  hundred  are 
beyond  grade  eight,  and  none  beyond  grade  nine. 

1946  --  48  Special  Joint  Committee  of  Senate  and  House  of  Commons  recom- 
mends Indian  children  be  educated  in  mainstream  schools. 

1940s-50s  Inuit  children  begin  to  be  transported  to  residential  schools  and  hostels. 

1950  Over  40%  of  residential  school  staff  have  no  professional  training. 

1951  The  Indian  Act  shifts  from  segregation  to  integration.  Some  students  begin 
to  attend  secular  day  schools  where  they  are  accessible.  Many  from  smaller  com- 
munities and  remote  areas  remain  in  Indian  Residential  Schools. 

1950s  Standard  curricula  are  introduced;  the  half  day  labour  program  is  officially 
ended. 

1 957  Per  capita  grants  are  replaced  with  controlled  cost  funding. 

1960s  Approximately  10,000  students  are  attending  60  schools. 

1 969  Church  partnerships  are  ended;  the  federal  government  takes  direct  control 
of  the  residential  schools.  60%  of  native  students  are  in  provincial  day  schools; 
7740  students  are  enrolled  in  52  residential  schools. 

1970  Blue  Quills  IRS  is  the  first  school  to  come  under  First  Nations  control. 

The  National  Indian  Brotherhood  calls  for  an  end  to  federal  control  of  native 
schooling. 

1979  1899  students  remain  in  12  residential  schools. 

1983  (84?)  The  last  residential  school,  New  Christie  at  Tofino,  B.C.  closes;  hos- 
tels continue  to  operate. 

Visit  the  We  Have  Many  Voices  website: 
http://www.turtletrack.org/ManyVoices/Issue_5/Teach.htm 
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Adams,  Howard.  (1995). 

A Tortured  People:  The  Politics  of  Colonization. 

Penticton,  B.C.  Theytus  Books  Ltd. 

0-919441 -77-7. 

"Cultural  racism , was  and  still  is  a more  sophisticated  and  insid- 
ious form  of eurocentrism.  It  is  the  degradation  of and  prejudice 
against  Aboriginal  life  styles,  including  language,  dress,  food,  and 
traditional  social  mores.  Unlike  the  more  obvious  biases  and  gross 
errors  that  typify  vulgar  racism,  cultural  racism  is  more  vague 
and  flexible  to  suit  new  generations  and  is,  therefore,  harder  to 
dispel  from  the  mainstream 's  consciousness.  " (p.  29). 

This  book  provides  a history  of  Canadian  colonialism  and 
the  role  the  government  has  played  in  its  maintenance  and 
character  transformation.  An  analysis  is  provided  concern- 
ing the  relationship  between  Canadian  colonialism, 
Aboriginal  consciousness  and  Aboriginal  political  culture 
over  time.  In  an  effort  to  explain  the  roots  of  the  Aboriginal 
struggle  for  self-determination,  including  recent  militant 
resistance  to  state-polices,  the  author  examines  Canada's 
colonial  legacy  by  covering  the  following  issues:  The  Local 
Nature  of  Colonialism;  Sources  of  Colonialism;  The 
Challenge  to  Colonial  Oppression;  and  Maintaining 
Colonization  Under  Neocolonialism. 

Advisory  Council  on  the  Administration  of  Justice  in 
Aboriginal  Communities.  (1995,  Aug.). 

Justice  For  and  By  the  Aboriginals:  Report  and 
Recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Administration  of  Justice  in  Aboriginal  Quebec.  Quebec. 
Minist&re  de  la  Justice.  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Administration  of  Justice  in  Aboriginal  Communities. 

"Regardless  of  the  society  in  which  we  live,  regardless  of  our 
milieu.  Justice  always  has  a place.  It  must,  however,  be  organ- 
ized in  such  a way  as  to  respect  the  people  it  is  to  serve.  That 
respect  begins  with  the  setting  up  of  mechanisms  adapted  to 
their  cultural  traits,  so  that  parties  to  legal  proceedings  are  able 
to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  principles  applied  to  them. " 
(Atikamekw  Community  ofWeymontachie,  preface). 

The  main  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  consult  with  the 
Aboriginal  communities  in  Quebec  in  order  to  devise  a 
model  of  justice,  specific  to  each  community,  which  would 
both  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  community  and  be  respect- 
ful and  inclusive  of  their  traditions,  customs,  and  socio-cul- 
tural  values.  The  suggestions  presented  in  this  study  are  the 
result  of  extensive  consultations  with  First  Nations  commu- 
nities in  Quebec  and  are  intended  to  represented  both  the 
needs,  and  desires  of  each  specific  community  in  regards  to 
the  administration  of  justice.  The  report  proceeds  by  pre- 
senting suggestions  for  very  specific  areas  of  the  justice  sys- 
tem, including,  mediation,  diversion,  sentencing,  legal  aid, 
judges,  interpreters,  youth,  and  local  authorities.  The  pri- 
mary conclusion  reached  by  this  report  is  that  none  of  the 
suggested  reforms  will  be  effective  without  the  full  partici- 
pation of  the  First  Nations  communities. 

Barman,  Jean;  Battiste,  Marie  (eds.).  (1995). 

First  Nations  Education  in  Canada:  The  Circle  Unfolds. 
Vancouver.  UBC  Press. 

0-7748-05 17-X. 

"For  the  vast  majority  of  Indian  students,  far  from  being  an 
opportunity,  education  is  a critical  filter  indeed,  filtering  out 
hope  and  self-esteem.  The  Native  student  who  sees  the  'teacher 
as  enemy ' may  have  the  more  realistic,  and  in  some  ways,  more 
hopeful  view  than  the  student  who  fails  to  see  beyond  the 
apparently  benign  purposes  of  schooling.  The  failure  of  non- 
Native  education  on  Natives  can  be  read  as  the  success  of 
Native  resistance  to  cultural,  spiritual,  and  psychological  geno- 
cide. " (Eber  Hampton,  p.  7). 


This  book  chronicles  the  many  changes  that  have  begun  to 
take  place  since  the  adoption  of  the  1972  Indian  Control  of 
Indian  Education  Policy  by  both  First  Nations  Peoples  and 
the  Government  of  Canada.  Resting  on  the  reports  of  both 
Aboriginal  and  non-Aboriginal  experts,  this  book  assesses 
the  following  philosophical  and  pragmatic  aspects  of  the 
past  and  future  of  First  Nations  Peoples  education: 
Reconceptualizing  First  Nations  Education;  Redefining 
Indian  Education;  Peacekeeping  Pedagogy;  Science 
Education  for  Aboriginal  Students;  Aboriginal 
Epistemology;  Native  Education  Pedagogy;  Language  and 
Cultural  Content;  Learning  Processes  and  Teaching  Roles; 
Aboriginal  Retention  and  Dropout;  Teacher  Education  and 
Aboriginal  Opposition;  Universities;  Non-Native  Teachers 
Teaching  in  Native  Communities;  Treaties  and  Native 
Education;  First  Nations  Adult  Education;  Locally 
Developed  Native  Studies  Curriculum;  and  An  Aboriginal 
Approach  to  Healing  Education. 

Churchill,  Ward.  (1994). 

Indians  Are  Us?  Culture  and  Genocide  in  Native  North 
America. 

Toronto.  Between  The  Lines. 

0-921284-83-7. 

"Official  bounties  had  been  placed  on  the  scalps  of  Indians-  any 
Indians-  in  places  as  diverse  as  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Texas,  the 
Dakotas,  Oregon  and  California.  They  remained  in  effect  until 
the  resident  Indian  populations  were  decimated  or  disap- 
peared. " (p  .75). 

The  author  illustrates  how  North  American  First  Nations 
cultures  have  been  grossly  commercialized  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  threaten  indigenous  struggles  for  sovereignty,  justice 
and  freedom.  Specifically,  Churchill  addresses  the  issue  of 
genocide  and  American  genocidal  policies,  misrepresenta- 
tion and  dehumanization  of  First  Nations  Peoples,  and 
appropriation-  in  terms  of  land,  art,  religion  and  culture. 
Ward  Churchill  illuminates  how  pop-culture,  pop-psychol- 
ogy,  popular  novels,  movies,  advertising  logos  and  cartoon 
images  contribute  to  both  the  cultural  and  physical  geno- 
cide of  North  American  Native  Peoples. 

Comite  de  consultation  sur  l'administration  de  la  justice  en 
milieu  autochtone.  (1995,  aout). 

La  Justice  pour  et  par  les  autochtones.  Rapport  et  recomman- 
dations  du  Comite  de  consultation  sur  l administration  de  la 
justice  en  milieu  autochtone. 

Sainte-Foy.  Direction  des  communications,  Ministere  de  la 
Justice. 

2-550-25177-6 

«...  nous  croyons  qu  'il suffit  de  dire  que  les  membres  de  la  com- 
munaute  doivent  se  sentir  partie  prenante  de  I'appareil  judici- 
aire.  Le  mecanisme  peut  varier  sensiblement  d'une  commu- 
naute  a l' autre,  mais  il  doit  refleter  1 engagement  des  gens  du 
milieu  et  encourager  I'infiltration  de  nos  valeurs particulieres  et 
de  notre  culture.  Reste  a determiner  la  formule  la  plus  efficace, 
que  ce  soit  un  conseil  des  sages,  un  comitt  de  justice,  un  cercle 
d'echanges,  la  consultations  sur  sentence,  etc...» 
(Communautes  membres  de  Mammit  Innuat,  'Enumera- 
tion de  principes',  1994  cite  par  le  Comite,  p.48) 

Le  but  ultime  du  Comite  est  de  developper  un  projet  judi- 
ciaire  qui  repond,  avant  tout,  aux  besoins  distincts  de  toutes 
les  communautes  autochtones  quebecoises.  De  plus,  il 
souligne  qu’il  est  necessaire  de  respecter  et  d’incorporer  les 
traditions,  coutumes  et  valeurs  socioculturelles  de  chacune 
de  ces  communautes.  Cette  etude  et  ses  recommandations 
ont  ete  elaborees  suite  a une  demarche  de  consultation  facil- 
itee  aupres  de  communautes  autochtones  quebecoises. 
Surtout,  le  rapport  examine  certains  aspects  cles  du  systeme 
juridique  tels  que  la  mediation  et  la  consultation,  les  interets 


des  jeunes  autochtones,  la  participation  des  femmes 
autochtones,  l’aide  juridique,  les  juges,  les  obstacles  linguis- 
tiques  et  l’usage  des  interpretes,  les  tribunaux  et  les  recours 
juridiques  locaux  comme  les  services  parajudiciaires.  Suite  a 
l’elaboration  de  ses  recommandations,  le  Comite  de  consul- 
tation constate  et  souligne  le  fait  que  ses  recommandations 
puissent  s’averer  inutiles  sans  la  participation  centrale  des 
membres  des  communautes  autochtones  ou  encore,  sans 
preconisation  d'une  strategic  globale  d'action. 

Dickason,  Olive  Patricia.  (1997). 

Canada 's  First  Nations:  A History  of  Founding  Peoples  from 
Earliest  Times. 

Toronto.  Oxford  University  Press. 

0- 19-541227-3. 

"If  any  one  theme  can  be  traced  throughout  the  history  of 
Canada's  Amerindians,  it  is  the  persistence  of  their  identity.  The 
confident  expectation  of  Europeans  that  Indians  were  a vanish- 
ing people,  the  remnants  of  whom  would finally  be  absorbed  by 
the  dominant  society,  has  not  happened.  If  anything,  Indians  are 
more  prominent  in  the  collective  conscience  of  the  nation  than 
they  have  ever  been,  and  if  anyone  is  doing  the  absorbing  it  is 
the  Indians.  Adaptability  has  always  been  the  key  to  their  sur- 
vival; it  is  the  strongest  of  the  Amerindian  traditions.  Just  as  the 
dominant  society  has  learned  from  the  Indians,  so  the  Indians 
have  absorbed  much  from  the  dominant  society,  but  they  have 
done  it  in  their  own  way.  In  other  words,  Indians  have  survived 
as  Indians  and  have  preferred  to  remain  as  such  even  at  the  cost 
of  social  and  economic  inequality.  " (p.  412). 

This  is  an  extensive  history  of  First  Nations  Peoples  in 
North  America,  from  their  origins,  to  the  present  time. 
Throughout  this  study,  Dickason  concentrates  on  the  peri- 
od of  contact  with  Europeans  and  the  effect  that  this  had  on 
First  Nations  peoples  cultures,  lands,  religions  and  exis- 
tence. There  is  also  a serious  study  of  the  period  of  time 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  in  which  First  Nations 
Peoples  civilizations  are  analyzed  and  presented  through 
both  anthropological  and  oral  evidence.  This  study  is 
unique  in  that  it  is  written  largely  from  the  perspective  of 
First  Nations  Peoples,  thus,  many  historical  inaccuracies  are 
addressed  and  corrected.  The  book  concludes  with  an 
account  of  the  issues  which  face  First  Nations  Peoples  today, 
which  is  well  balanced  with  the  history  of  the  racism  and 
oppression  which  is  responsible  for  the  present  reality. 

Dyck,  Noel.  (1997). 

Differing  Visions:  Administering  Indian  Residential  Schooling 
in  Prince  Albert  1867-1995- 

Halifax  & Prince  Albert.  Fernwood  Publishing  & the  Prince 
Albert  Grand  Council. 

1- 895686-85-7. 

"This  history  of  residential  schooling  for  Indian  children  in 
Prince  Albert  seeks  not  only  to  focus  upon  the  policies  and  pur- 
poses of  missionaries  and  federal  officials,  but  to  highlight  the 
sustained  efforts  of  Indian  communities  to  pursue  their  own 
goals.  It  is  by  no  means  a history  of  an  equal  and  open  part- 
nership between  bands  and  government  and  church  authorities. 
Nevertheless,  it  does  speak  to  more  than  a century  of  unflagging 
determination  on  the  part  of  Indian  people  to  survive  the  worst 
features  of  church  and  government  operated  residential  school- 
ing, while  working  to  build  an  educational  institution  that 
would  meet  some  of  the  children 's  needs.  " (p.  1 5). 

In  addition  to  providing  a historical  overview  of  the  resi- 
dential schooling  system  in  Prince  Albert,  this  publication 
details  both  the  transition  to  aboriginal  control  and  its  out- 
comes. The  motivations  underlying  the  community's  efforts 
are  also  outlined  as  are  the  federal  officials'  attempts  to  frus- 
trate these  same  efforts.  Case  studies  and  a foreword  by 
Grand  Chief  Alphonse  Bird  are  provided. 
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Graveline,  Fyre  Jean.  (1998). 

Circle  Works:  Transforming  Eurocentric  Consciousness. 
Halifax.  Fernwood  Publishing. 

1-895686-30-X 

"People  acculturated  to  the  dominant  worldview  may  theo- 
rize that  'skin  colour  doesn’t  matter',  'we  are  all  equal'  , 'we 
all  have  equal  opportunity  to  succeed'.  We  on  the  margins 
of  society  know  by  our  daily  lived  experiences  and  by  the 
stories  of  our  Ancestors,  our  Elders,  our  peers  and  our  chil- 
dren that  this  is  really  the  "myth  of  meritocracy".  When  we 
are  working  to  unveil  the  complex  reality  of  oppressed  and 
oppressor-  the  interconnectedness  between  racism  and 
white  privilege,  we  are  expressing  our  Self-  in-  Relation.  We 
are  all  interconnected."  (p.  113). 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a Metis  anti-racist,  feminist 
activist  educator,  who  advocates  the  position  of  "critical 
education".  Inherent  in  this  philosophy  of  critical  teaching 
is  the  position  that  the  current  educational  system  is  oppres- 
sive, not  only  to  First  Nations  Peoples,  but  to  all  Cultural 
Communities.  Graveline  demonstrates  that  the  current  edu- 
cational system  operates  to  perpetuate  racism,  sexism,  het- 
erosexism and  a colonialist  mentality.  In  order  to  resist  this 
status  quo,  the  author  suggests  that  it  is  necessary  to  recog- 
nize the  power  and  politics  of  education,  and  to  ensure  that 
the  subjugated  knowledges'  of  Cultural  communities  can 
begin  to  be  heard.  Specifically,  Graveline  presents  a restruc- 
turing of  the  education  system  based  on  a return  to  the  tra- 
ditional Aboriginal  teaching  philosophies,  such  as  the  talk- 
ing circle  and  the  medicine  wheel. 

Kulchyski,  Peter  (ed.).  (1994). 

Unjust  Relations:  Aboriginal  Rights  in  Canadian  Courts. 
Toronto.  Oxford  University  Press  Canada. 

0- 1 9-54098 5-X. 

"The  recognition  and  affirmation  of  Aboriginal  rights  can- 
not be  seen  as  an  outcome  of  a progressive  liberalization  of 
society,  as  the  latest  step  in  a process  by  which  everyday,  in 
every  way,  things  are  getting  better.  It  is  a history  of  sus- 
tained, often  vicious  struggle,  a history  of  losses  and  gains, 
of  shifting  terrain,  of  strategic  victories  and  defeats,  a histo- 
ry where  the  losers  often  win  and  the  winners  often  lose, 
where  the  rules  of  the  game  often  change  before  the  players 
can  make  their  next  move."  (p.  10). 

In  this  book,  the  author  provides  an  overview  of  eight 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  namely:  St.  Catherine's  Milling, 
Re:  Eskimos,  Drybones,  Calder,  Lavell/Bedard,  Guerin, 
Sioui,  and  Sparrow.  The  focus  on  these  cases  is  in  discussing 
how  the  Canadian  Courts  have  "framed,  understood  and 
often,  ignored"  aboriginal  rights.  In  presenting  a thorough 
overview  of  these  main  cases,  the  author  simultaneously 
outlines  the  main  legal  aspects  which  inform  the  relation- 
ship between  Canada  and  First  Nations  Peoples,  and  chron- 
icles the  most  important  issues  for  First  Nations  Peoples 
today.  The  cases  encompass  the  areas  of  land  rights,  treaties, 
self-government,  equality  and  Aboriginal  Rights. 

Mannette,  Joy  (ed.).  (1992). 

Elusive  Justice:  Beyond  the  Marshall  Inquiry. 

Halifax.  Fernwood  Publishing. 

1- 895686-02-4. 

"The  Canadian  criminal  justice  system  did  fail  Donald 
Marshall,  Jr.  and  the  Mi'kmaq  people.  It  fails  all  aboriginal 
people  in  various,  albeit  less  dramatic,  ways.  The  most  basic 
rights  to  human  dignity  and  the  collective  right  to  be 
respected  as  different  peoples  have  been  denied  to 
Aboriginal  peoples  in  Canada.  As  a result,  Aboriginal  peo- 
ples inhabit  the  margins  of  the  "just"  Canadian  society. 
Until  the  reasons  for  this  status  are  more  fully  acknowledged 
and  accepted,  and  steps  are  taken  to  address  fundamental 
issues  such  as  land  claims  and  dispossession,  it  is  absurd  to 
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hold  Canada  out  to  be  an  international  leader  in  the  field  of 
human  rights."  (p.  98). 

This  book  is  an  analysis  of  the  Donald  Marshall 
Commission  from  the  Mi'kmaq  community's  perspective. 
The  legality  of  the  Commission  is  analyzed  as  well  as  the 
deep-rooted  racism  which  led  to  the  unjustified  imprison- 
ment of  Donald  Marshall.  In  the  course  of  recounting  this 
incident,  the  authors  take  on  a broader  perspective,  to  look 
at  the  implications  of  both  the  imprisonment,  and  the 
Commission,  for  all  First  Nations  peoples.  Included  in  this 
book  is  a thorough  overview  of  reasons  and  procedures  of 
the  establishment  of  the  commission,  as  well  as  how  this 
incident  is  representative  of  the  legal  consciousness  regard- 
ing First  Nations  peoples.  The  book  concludes  with  further 
evidence  of  this  legal  consciousness  in  the  violation  of  First 
Nations  Peoples  human  rights,  as  well  as  a presentation  of 
the  traditional  world  view  of  the  Mi'kmaq  Nation,  and  an 
alternate  Mi'kmaq  justice  system. 

Monture-Angus,  Patricia.  (1995). 

Thunder  in  my  Soul:  A Mohawk  Woman  Speaks. 

Halifax.  Fernwood  Publishing. 

1-895686-46-6 

"My  pain  is  all  I have  some  days.  Do  not  take  it  away  from 
me,  it  is  mine.  Understand  it,  understand  where  the  pain 
comes  from  and  why.  I have  to  struggle  with  that.  If  we  can- 
not understand  this  pain  that  women,  that  Aboriginal 
women,  that  Black  women,  that  Hawaiian  women,  that 
Chicano  women  go  through  we  are  never  going  to  under- 
stand anything.  All  that  mega-theory  will  not  get  us  any- 
where, because  without  that  understanding,  mega-theory 
does  not  mean  anything,  does  not  reflect  reality,  does  not 
reflect  peoples  experience."  (p.  20). 

This  book  is  a collection  of  works  written  by  Patricia 
Monture-Angus,  a Mohawk  woman  scholar  and  activist.  In 
this  collection,  the  author  addresses  First  Nations  Peoples 
experiences  with  education,  racism,  reforming  the  criminal 
justice  system  and  feminism,  by  presenting  her  personal 
experiences  of  these  issues.  The  first  section  of  this  book, 
entitled  'Ka-nin-geh-heh-gah-e-sa-nonh-yah-gah'  or  'the 
way  Flint  women  do  things',  operates  as  a personal  account 
of  Monture-Angus's  experiences  as  a Mohawk  woman  in 
Canada,  reflecting  on  the  particular  position  and  responsi- 
bilities of  Mohawk  women  both  traditionally  and  currently. 
Monture-Angus,  then  proceeds  to  discuss  three  main  areas, 
under  the  category  "Politics  of  Oppression",  which  includes 
education,  women  and  politics,  and  justice.  Each  of  these 
categories  is  informed  by  Monture-Angus's  personal  experi- 
ences as  a Mohawk  woman  scholar  and  lawyer,  but  creates  a 
general  reflection  of  the  status  of  First  Nations  women,  and 
the  problems  they  encounter,  in  Canada  today. 

Ponting,  J.  Rick  (ed.).  (1997). 

First  Nations  in  Canada:  Perspectives  on  Opportunity, 
Empowerment,  and  Self-Determination. 

Toronto.  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Limited. 

0-07-552847-9. 

"Like  the  tap  root  of  the  common  dandelion, 
racism's  roots  extend  deep  below  the  surface  of 
Canadian  society.  They  extend  far  back  into  our  his- 
tory, where  they  are  intertwined  with  a very  pro- 
nounced ethnocentrism.  In  fact,  since  the  time  of 
first  British  contact  with  the  Aboriginal  peoples, 
Canadian  legal  traditions  have  assumed  that 
"Indians"  were  too  primitive  to  have  a legal  system 
that  could  be  considered  "civilized"  and  "worthy"  of 
recognition  by  the  British  -based  courts.  It  was 
assumed  that  they  had  no  law  and  English  law  was 
imposed.  To  this  day,  a similarily  arrogant  orienta- 
tion can  be  found  in  court  decisions."  (Rick  Ponting 
and  Jerilynn  Keily,  p.  164). 


Eleven  writers  from  a diversity  of  First  Nations  communi- 
ties contributed  chapters  to  this  book,  resulting  in  a thor- 
ough account  of  many  of  the  different  issues  facing  First 
Nations  Peoples,  in  the  present  and  into  the  future.  Five 
main  areas  are  addressed  : 1)  historical  overview,  2)  political 
interaction  with  the  Canadian  government,  3)  culture  and 
education,  4)  self  -determination,  and  5)  strategies  for  the 
future.  All  of  the  topics  are  addressed  in  a very  thorough  and 
holistic  manner,  while  explaining  the  problems  which  arise 
when  these  issues  are  not  properly  addressed. 

Satzewich,  Vic.;  Wotherspoon,  Terry.  (1993). 

First  Nations:  Race,  Class,  and  Gender  Relations. 
Scarborough.  Nelson  Canada. 

0-17-603506-0. 

"The  historical  subjugation  of  natives  enabled  colonizers  to 
"liberate"  aboriginal  land  and  resources  for  capitalist  devel- 
opment and  to  provide  a surplus  pool  of  labour. 
Educational  institutions  were  employed  by  colonial  author- 
ities as  a tool  to  assert  their  hegemony.  Education  served  to 
separate  and  widen  the  gulf  between  natives'  traditional 
social  practices  and  belief  systems  and  the  colonial  institu- 
tions, thereby  reducing  the  need  for  coercive  means  of  con- 
trol such  as  military  occupation."  (p.  115). 

The  main  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  arrive  at  an  integrated 
theoretical  framework,  therefore  facilitating  the  understand- 
ing of  the  diversity  of  Aboriginal  issues  in  Canada  today. 
The  main  objective  is  to  provide  a review  of  the  political 
and  economical  aspects  of  aboriginal/non-aboriginal  rela- 
tions in  Canada  from  existing  British,  American  and 
Canadian  literature.  The  premise  of  the  authors  is  that  in 
order  to  have  positive  social  action  and  change  in  Aboriginal 
Rights  issues,  it  is  necessary  to  first  have  a wider  theoretical 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  inequality  and  oppression 
within  capitalist  societies.  The  book  proceeds  by  presenting 
both  an  overview  of  existing  theoretical  understandings  of 
Aboriginal  rights  issues  and  suggestions  for  change  and  state 
policies.  The  authors  then  go  on  to  critically  assess  the  posi- 
tion of  First  Nations  peoples  in  Canada  today,  at  social, 
political  and  economic  levels.  The  final  sections  of  the  book 
address  First  Nations  peoples'  educational  issues,  and  trends 
in  leadership  and  political  organization. 

Sioui,  Georges  E.  (1999). 

Pour  une  histoire  amerindienne  de  l'Amerique. 

Quebec.  Les  Presses  de  l'Universite  Laval. 

2-7637-7657-4 

«Quand  ces  wampums  auront  ete  offerts  a tous  ceux  que  l'his- 
toire  concerne,  c'est-a-dire  tous  les  humains,  soit  pour  essuy- 
er  les  larmes  qui  genent  la  vision,  soit  pour  liberer  la  respira- 
tion, soit  encore  pour  rendre  a l'oreille  sa  sensibilite,  ou  pour 
aplanir  les  chemins  des  rencontres  jusqu'a  ce  que  la  beaute  de 
la  vie  reillumine  tous  les  yeux  et  que  la  raison,  apaisee,  puisse 
"revenir  a son  siege",  nous  pourrons  ecouter  et  comprendre 
l'autohistoire  amerindienne».  (G.  E.  Sioui,  p.  12). 

Ce  texte  de  Georges  E.  Sioui  se  veut  presenter  une  «auto- 
histoire»  autochtone  c’est-a-dire,  une  histoire  qui  corre- 
spond aux  valeurs,  aux  perceptions,  et  a l’ethique  sociale  et 
culturelle  amerindienne.  A cette  fin,  l’auteur  explore  les  atti- 
tudes sur  lesquelles  sont  axees  les  interpretations 
autochtones  de  l’ecologie,  du  cercle  sacre,  de  la  creation,  de 
la  conception  de  l’etre  humain,  et  du  role  des  sexes.  Surtout, 
Sioui  se  refere  a la  culture  Iroquoise  et  a la  nation  Hurons- 
Wendats  (dont  il  est  membre),  pour  en  degager  les  valeurs 
sous-jacentes.  Il  est  de  l’avis  que  l’«autohistoire»  autochtone 
se  prete  a une  reorientation  de  l’histoire  conventionnelle 
(blanche)  qui  elle,  n’a  servi  qu’a  nier  la  valeur  et  la  grandeur 
des  contributions  autochtones  et  qui  aussi,  continue  a se 
preter  aux  malentendus  entre  l’Homme  Blanc  et  les  mem- 
bres  de  communautes  Autochtones.  • 
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Education  Against  Racism:  Aboriginal  Models 


Cindy  Hanson 


Crocus  Plains  Regional  Secondary  School,  Brandon,  Manitoba 

Cindy  Hanson  is  a dynamic  teacher  who  specializes  in  promoting  cul- 
tural understanding  and  diversity  through  community  and  activity- 
based  learning.  Her  Canadian  history  students  can  frequently  be  found 
interviewing  people  in  the  community,  taking  pictures  of  local  places, 
touring  neighbourhoods  and  creating  role-play  situations.  Cindy  has 
developed  an  array  of  original  curriculum  support  material  that  incor- 
porates First  Nations  and  community-based  content  with  local  history 
and  knowledge.  The  promotion  of  diversity  and  the  elimination  of 
racism  are  strong  themes  in  her  teachings.  Students  exchange  informa- 
tion on  personal  experiences  and  develop  the  skills  to  challenge  stereo- 
types. Her  award-winning  project  entitled  “Diversity:  An  Integrated 
Curriculum  Approach”  features  historical  writing  study,  drama,  com- 
munity relations,  and  a critical  analysis  of  jokes,  cartoons,  and  advertis- 
ing. Until  June  1998  she  taught  at  Crocus  Plains  Regional  Secondary 
School.  During  her  tenure,  her  students  made  a presentation  to  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Aboriginal  Affairs,  produced  an  award-winning 
video  and  coordinated  the  first  National  Aboriginal  lay  event  in 
Brandon.  Her  work  in  Native  Studies  has  won  her  a CIDA  Professional 
Award.  Cindy  currently  is  an  Aboriginal  Student  Coordinator  at 
Assiniboine  Community  College  and  continues  to  give  in-services  to 
teachers  across  Manitoba. 

Source:  http:/ '/www.  historysociety.  ca/heroes/gg/98hanson.  html 
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The  following  resource  list  is  provided  as  a public  service. 

The  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  does  not  necessari- 
ly endorse  these  materials.  Included  are  books,  articles, 
videos,  audio  tapes,  reports,  survivor  groups  and  websites 
that  address  residential  schools  and! or  their  intergenerational  legacy. 
A resource  list  with  new  entries  is  presented  with  every  issue.  See  ear- 
lier issues  for  other  resources. 


For  a complete  list  of  Residential 
School  Resources,  call  Wayne  K.  Spear 
at  the  Communications  Department: 

1-888-725-8886  - extension  237. 
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Morrison.  Toronto:  Copp,  Clark  Pitman,  1989. 
150-167. 
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The  purpose  of  Healing  Words  is  to  be  an 
instrument  for  honouring  the  Foundations 
commitments  to  survivors,  their  descendants, 
and  their  communities.  It  is  one  of  the  means 
by  which  we  demonstrate  our  respect  for  the 
agreements  the  Foundation  has  signed.  It  is 
also  a vehicle  for  supporting  the  mission, 
vision  and  objectives  of  the  Aboriginal 
Healing  Foundation  as  well  as  the  goals  of 
the  Foundations  Communications  Strategy. 
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The  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation 

Suite  801-75  Albert  Street 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
Canada 
KIP  5E7 

Phone  ( Ottawa ) 237-4441 

Toll-free:  1-888-725-8886 

Fax:  613-237-4441 
Email:  programs@ahf.ca 
Web:  http://www.ahf.ca 

Executive  Director 
Mike  DeGagne 

Senior  Executive  Assistant 
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Director  of  Finance 
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Lettres  revues  par  courriel : 

Bonjour, 

Savez-vous  ou  je  pourrais  obtenir  des  renseignements  sur  les  politiques,  les  proce- 
dures et  autres  informations  du  genre  a propos  de  l’ecole  residentielle  St.  Mary  ? 

Merci, 

Leah  M. 

Chere  Leah, 

Comme  vous  le  savez,  I’ecole  residentielle  indienne  St.  Mary  a ete  tenue  a Kenora  par 
des  Catholiques  romains  entre  1894  et  1962  environ.  II y a aussi  eu  une  autre  ecole 
residentielle  indienne  St.  Mary  a Mission,  en  Colombie-Britannique  — la  aussi 
tenue  par  des  Catholiques  romains  (Peres  Oblats)  — mais  je  suppose  que  vous  vous 
interessez  surtout  a la  premiere  de  ces  ecoles. 

A propos  des  procedures  et  des  politiques  de  I’ecole  residentielle  indienne  St.  Mary,  c’est 
le  gouvernement  federal  du  Canada  qui,  par  l Acte  des  Sauvages  (1876)  et  un  decret 
de  1892,  a pris  la  responsabilite  de  la  direction  generate  des  ecoles  residentielles  indi- 
ennes.  Le  gouvernement  les  finangait,  etablissait  les  normes  a respecter  et  en  assurait 
la  supervision.  Les  eglises  en  assuraient  la  direction  quotidienne,  et  habituellement 
I’embauche  et  la  discipline  du  personnel.  La  nature  exacte  des  roles  du  gouvernement 
et  de  I’Eglise  dans  l’ administration  des  ecoles  residentielles  indiennes  est  I’objet  de 
beaucoup  d’attention  en  Cour. 

Certains  documents  pertinents  sur  les  politiques  sont  I’Acte  de  lAmerique  du  Nord 
britannique  (1867),  I’Acte  des  Sauvages  (1876)  et  le  rapport  de  Nicholas  Flood 
Davin  sur  les  ecoles  residentielles  indiennes  (1879).  Ces  documents  publics  etablis- 
sent  les  objectifs  et  le  mode  de  fonctionnement  des  ecoles  et  devraient  etre  pour  la  plu- 
part  disponibles. 

Je  ne  peux  confirmer  si  les  eglises  avaient  formalise  les  politiques  et  les  procedures 
visant  les  ecoles  residentielles  indiennes,  mais  j’imagine  que  si.  Le  seul  document 
interne  que  j’ai  pu  voir  est  un  resume  des  responsabilites  de  supervision  des  filles,  un 
document  publie  par  la  Missionary  Society  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada: 
http://www.shingwauk.auc.ca/irsliterature/IRS_mdexintro.html. 

Cordialement  vdtre, 

-W. 


Ahnee  Healing  Words, 

Je  m’appelle  Nadine  Buchanan,  et  je  viens  de  lire  le  numero  du  printemps  de  le 
premier  Pas.  Je  pense  que  ce  que  j’ai  lu  m’a  grandement  informe  et  j’aimerais  en 
savoir  plus  (en  outre,  cela  m’aide  a comprendre  quelle  vie  ont  vecue  mes  grands- 
parents  et  leurs  parents).  Si  vous  pouviez  m’envoyer  votre  plus  recent  (ou 
prochain)  numero  de  le  premier  Pas,  je  vous  en  serais  tres  reconnaissante. 

Miigwetch, 

Nadine  M.  Buchanan. 


Bonjour, 


Je  m’appelle  Rosemarie  Cheecham  et  j’ai  quelques  questions  qui  je  l’espere  pour- 
ront  trouver  reponse  avec  votre  aide  ou  celle  de  vos  lecteurs  : j’aimerais  des  ren- 
seignements sur  les  noms  de  certaines  ecoles  residentielles  albertaines  oil  j’ai  ete 
eleve.  II  y en  avait  une  a Grouard,  d’autres  a Joussard  et  Sturgeon  Lake,  puis  il  y 
avait  l’ecole  Blue  Quills.  Je  me  rappelle  de  Blue  Quills  mais  je  n’ai  aucun  sou- 
venir des  autres;  je  ne  peux  done  pas  savoir  si  j’ai  ete  a l’une  d’elles.  Cependant, 
on  m’y  a envoyee  a l’age  de  cinq  ans,  et  j’en  ai  maintenant  56.  Je  voudrais  savoir 
oil  je  peux  obtenir  des  documents.  Est-ce  que  quelqu’un  se  rappelle  des  soeurs 
Cheecham?  Oil  puis-je  trouver  des  photographies?  C’est  comme  si  nous  n’avons 
meme  pas  existe.  J’aimerais  savoir. 

Aidez-moi  s’il  vous  plait.  Merci.  Les  noms  de  ces  ecoles  ont-ils  ete  publies 
quelque  part?  Et  mes  dossiers  personnels?  Est-ce  que  j’ai  existe?.. 

Chere  Rosemarie, 

L’ecole  residentielle  de  Grouard  etait  I’ecole  residentielle  indienne  de  St.  Bernard.  Elle 
a ete  administree  par  les  Catholiques  romains  entre  1939  et  1962  environ. 

L’ecole  residentielle  de  Joussard  s’appelait  le  pensionnat  de  St.  Bruno,  et  il  etait  aussi 
administre  par  les  Catholiques  romains,  mais  entre  1913  et  1969  environ. 

L’ecole  de  Sturgeon  Lake  etait  I’ecole  residentielle  indienne  de  Sturgeon  Lake.  Une 
autre  ecole  administree  par  les  Catholiques  romains,  elle  a ete  ouverte  entre  1907  et 
1957 

Vous  connaissez  deja  Blue  Quills,  une  ecole  qui  a desservi  trois  communautes  (Lac  la 
Biche,  Brocket  et  St  Paul)  avant  d’etre  prise  en  charge  par  la  nation  du  Sang  en  1970. 
Cette  ecole  a aussi  porte  les  noms  suivants  : Lac  La  Biche,  Sacred  Heart,  Hospice  St 
Joseph,  St  Joseph,  St.  Paul's  et  Saddle  Lake.  Elle  a ete  ouverte  en  1862. 

Vous  avez  probablement  commence  a aller  a I’ecole  en  1950  ou  1951  : Grouard,  St 
Bruno  et  Sturgeon  Lake  etaient  alors  ouvertes.  Blue  Quills  etait  a I’epoque  a St.  Paul, 
en  Alberta.  Sturgeon  Lake  a du  firmer  peu  de  temps  apres,  et  il  se  peut  que  vous  ayez 
alors  ete  transferee  a Blue  Quills  vers  1957-  Si  vous  vous  en  rappelez,  il  est  fort  prob- 
able que  vous  etiez  a Blue  Quills  a un  age  plus  eleve  que  5 ans. 

Je  vais  publier  votre  lettre  dans  le  prochain  numero  de  Healing  Words,  en  septembre. 
Plus  de  25  000 personnes  dont  bon  nombre  d’anciens  eleves  lisent  ce  bulletin.  Ils  dis- 
posent  de  plus  de  renseignements  (et  de  photographies)  que  moi. 

De  prime  abord,  je  ne  connais  pas  de  livre  qui  mentionne  ces  ecoles.  J’ai  toutefois 
imprime  des  documents  ici,  mais  la  recherche  documentaire  prend  un  certain  temps. 
Je  peux  aussi  chercher  dans  le  peu  de  photographies  a ma  disposition,  dont  une  bonne 
partie  ne  comporte  ni  date  ni  indication.  Vous  pouvez  obtenir  des  photographies  par 
I’intermediaire  des  archives  nationales  d’Ottawa  (le  site  Web  est  www.archives.ca). 
En  outre,  les  eglises  ont  aussi  garde  des  photographies. 

Malheureusement,  dans  ce  cas-ci,  il  est  plus  difficile  de  fiaire  des  recherches  sur  les 
ecoles  dirigees  par  les  Catholiques  romains  (Oblats,  Jesuites,  etc.).  Au  Canada, 
I’Eglise  anglicane,  I’Eglise  unie  et  I’Eglise  presbyterienne  sont  toutes  des  organismes, 
mais  il  n’y  a pas  d’organisme  nomme  « I’Eglise  catholique  ».  Il  fiaut  premierement 
etablir  lequel  des  « ordres  » dirigeait  I’ecole  (comme  les  Freres  des  Ecoles  chretiennes, 
les  Jesuites,  les  Oblats  de  I’Ordre  de  Saint  Benoit  (Benedictins),  les  Oblats  de  Marie- 
Immaculee,  etc.),  puis  vous  devez  trouver  ou  ils  sont.  Cela  demande  une  certaine 
recherche,  comme  vous  le  savez. 

Les  lecteurs  sont  habituellement  en  mesure  d aider.  Entre-temps,  je  vais  voir  sije peux 
trouver  quelque  chose.  Si  vous  me  fiaites  parvenir  votre  adresse,  je  vous  enverrai  le 
bulletin  avec  tous  les  renseignements  qui  me  seront  tombes  sous  la  main. 

Avec  mes  meilleurs  veeux, 

-W. 
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sou  missi  ons 


Chers  redacteurs, 

II  y a quelques  semaines,  Iors  d’un  sejour  a Thunder  Bay, 
en  Ontario,  je  suis  tombee  sur  votre  bulletin  Healing 
Words,  et  j’ai  bien  apprecie  ce  que  j’ai  lu  a propos  des 
survivants  des  ecoles  residentielles.  Je  compte  parmi  ces 
survivants,  et  le  recit  de  ce  que  le  gouvernement  et  les 
chretiens  ont  fait  aux  autochtones  de  ce  pays  est  trag- 
ique.  Vous  pouvez  voir  les  Amerindiens  qui  vivent 
actuellement  dans  les  villes  et  les  villages,  et  ces  effets 
sont  manifestes  sur  leurs  visages  lorsque  vous  les  ren- 
contrez.  Ils  ne  semblent  pas  heureux  parce  que  le  gou- 
vernement et  les  eglises  ont  tente  de  leur  voler  leur  sys- 
teme  de  croyances,  c’est-a-dire  le  mode  de  vie  des  peu- 
ples  autochtones.  Naturellement,  les  autochtones  ont 
subi  bien  d’autres  abus  pendant  cette  epoque  tragique. 

Je  viens  de  la  premiere  nation  de  Marten  Falls,  et  on  m’a 
enleve  de  ma  famille  pour  m’emmener  a l’ecole.  Apres 
tant  d’annees,  je  suis  devenue  anglophone,  j’ai  erre  de 
ville  en  ville  et  de  village  en  village,  et  j’ai  commence  a 
me  demander  qui  je  suis  au  juste.  Bien  sur,  je  ne 
voudrais  pas  en  dire  trop  parce  qu’il  y en  a justement 
trop  a dire. 

Est-ce  que  je  pourrais  recevoir  Healing  Words?  Ce  bul- 
letin est  tres  interessant. 

Merci. 


Bien  a vous, 

Wanda  Baxter. 
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Pour  recevoir  Le  premier  pas,  ecrivez-nous  a 
I’adresse  suivante  : Piece  801,  75  rue  Albert, 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  5E7  ou  telephonez-nous  au 
1-888-725-8886)  le  numero  local  est  le  237  4441. 
Notre  numero  de  telecopieur  est  le  613  237  4442. 
Nos  adresses  electroniques  sont : grobelin@ahf.ca  ou 
wspea@ahf.ca.  N’oubliez pas  que  notre  journal  est 
disponible  en  Frangais,  Anglais  et  Inuktitut  et  quil 
est  gratuit. 


Vous  pouvez  soumettre  vos  articles  ou  autres  contributions  par  la  poste  ou  sous 
forme  de  disquette  (Wordperfect  ou  MS  Word): 


Telecopieur:  613-237-4442 
Adresse:  Au  Redacteur,  Premier  pas 
73  rue  Albert,  Piece  801 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  5E7 
Courriel:  grobelin@ahf.ca  ou  wspear@ahf.ca 


Veuillez  nous  transmettre  vos  photos  par  la  poste  ou  par  voie  electronique  en  format  TIFF 
(grayscale).  Veuillez  noter  que  la  FAG  n’ assume  aucune  responsabilite  pour  la  perte  ou  les  dom- 
mages  du  materiel  envoye  par  la  poste. 

Veuillez  inclure,  avec  vos  contributions,  une  courte  biographie  (votre  nom,  ce  que  vous  faites) 
ainsi  que  votre  adresse  complete  (ou  l’adresse  de  votre  organisation),  vos  numeros  de  telephone, 
de  telecopieur  et  votre  adresse  electronique. 

Le  FAG  ne  paie  pas  les  articles  qu’elle  publie  dans  Premier  pas  mais  envoie  aux  auteurs  une  copie 
de  Premier  pas  ou,  sur  demande  des  copies  supplementaires  pour  distribution. 

Les  points  de  vue  et  les  opinions  exprimes  dans  les  articles  soumis  par  les  auteurs  ne  refletent 
pas  necessairement  las  points  de  vue  et  opinions  de  la  FAG. 

Nous  n’imposons  pas  de  limite  quand  a la  longueur  des  manuscripts,  mais  les  textes  courts  sont 
preferables.  Tous  les  articles  qui  sont  soumis  a la  FAG  a des  fins  de  publication  doivent  etre 
approuves  par  l’equipe  editoriale.  La  FAG  se  reserve  le  droit  de  reviser  et  corriger  les  manuscripts 
(longueur  du  texte  et  style). 

La  FAG  conservera  les  articles  qui  lui  sont  soumis,  pour  les  publier  dans  un  autre  numero  de 
Premier  pas.  La  FAG  se  reserve  le  droit  d’accepter  ou  de  refuser  les  articles  qui  lui  sont  soumis. 
La  FAG  se  reserve  le  droit  de  retirer  les  passages  dont  le  language  n’est  pas  acceptable  et  de  cor- 
riger les  erreurs  de  grammaire,  d’orthographe  et  de  ponctuation. 

UN  GRAND  MERCI  A NOS  CONTRIBUTEURS  f 

S.O.S  POETES! 

Merci  aussi  aux  poetes  que  nous  avons  publie  ici.  Savez-vous  comme  il  est  difficile  de  vous  trou- 
ver  ? STLVOUS  PLAIT,  vous,  TOUS  les  poetes,  que  vous  soyez  jeunes  ou  vieux,  connus  ou  non, 
envoyez-nous  vos  pensees,  vos  reflexions  sous  forme  de  prieres,  de  chants,  ou  de  poemes.  II  est 
tres  difficile  de  trouver  des  poemes  en  fran^ais.  Mais  nous  aimerions  aussi  recevoir  des  poemes 
dans  votre  propre  langue. 
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Lett  r(es 


Aanii,  bonjour,  Wayne 


Tel  que  convenu  lors  de  notre  conversation  de  vendre- 
di  dernier,  je  vous  envoie  des  images  qui  je  crois  sont 
de  l’ecole  residentielle  de  Moose  Factory.  Elies  ont  ete 
trouvees  dans  le  camp  que  j’ai  achete  il  y a 18  ans, 
parmi  les  effets  personnels  du  proprietaire  precedent. 

Comme  mon  mari  et  moi  venons  de  File  Manitoulin, 
nous  connaissons  bien  la  mere  du  proprietaire  prece- 
dent et  nous  savons  qu’elle  a enseigne  dans  une  ecole 
residentielle.  Elle  s’appelait  Rita  Sim-Surrey-Wilken 
(elle  s’est  mariee  trois  fois).  Vous  pouvez  la  voir;  c’est 
le  professeur  dans  la  photographic  avec  un  tableau 
noir. 

II  me  ferait  plaisir  de  voir  ces  photographies  publiees 
dans  votre  bulletin;  elles  seront  peut-etre  utiles  aux 
anciens  eleves  residents  qui  y ont  ete  photographies. 

Bien  a vous. 

Pam  Williamson 

(Voir  PHOTOGRAPHIES  a la  page  21.) 


4 septembre  2001 

Redaction  de  Healing  Words 

C’est  avec  plaisir  que  j’ai  lu  le  dernier  numero  de 
Healing  Words,  qui  a porte  sur  la  jeunesse. 

Je  crois  qu’il  est  important  que  les  jeunes  autochtones 
comprennent  ce  que  les  gouvernements  ont  tente  de 
faire  par  le  passe  dans  leurs  politiques  d’assimilation. 


J’espere  que  les  Aines  prendront  les  mesures  neces- 
saires  pour  que  ces  politiques  ne  soient  plus  jamais 
appliquees. 

Je  me  demande  si  des  anciens  eleves  de  l’ecole  residen- 
tielle indiene  de  Sturgeon  Lake,  pres  de  Vallyview 
(Alberta)  lisent  Healing  Words.  Si  c’est  le  cas, 
j’aimerais  qu’ils  entrent  en  contact  avec  moi,  soit  par 
la  poste  (162  rue  Queen,  Moncton  (NB),  E1C  1K8) 
ou  par  telephone  (appelez  a frais  vires  au  (506)  382- 
1163). 

Le  printemps  dernier,  lors  d’une  visite  chez  sa  mere  a 
Tomes,  dans  le  Devon  (Angleterre),  un  de  mes  amis  a 
remarque  l’inscription  suivante  sur  un  batiment,  et  j’ai 
pense  que  cela  vous  interesserait : 

Quand  le  dernier  poisson  aura  ete  capture, 
quand  le  dernier  arbre  aura  ete  coupe, 

Quand  la  derniere  riviere  aura  ete  empoisonnee  — , 

Ils  se  rendront  compte  que  l’argent  ne  nourrit  pas. 

-Chefindien  Cree,  1909. 

Encore  une  fois,  merci. 

Bien  a vous, 

Jim  Cunningham. 

Bonjour, 

Je  voudrais  vous  demander  de  me  faire  parvenir  le  bul- 
letin Healing  Words.  Je  suis  un  therapeute  en  sante 
mentale  qui  travaille  pour  le  Meadow  Lake  Tribal 
Council,  en  Saskatchewan. 

Je  crois  que  ce  bulletin  me  permettra  d’en  savoir  plus 
et  de  mieux  comprendre  les  traditions  et  les  problemes 
des  autochtones,  et  cela  m’aidera  surement  dans  mon 
travail.  Si  cela  est  possible,  j’aimerais  aussi  obtenir  les 
numeros  precedents  de  Healing  Words. 


Merci  beaucoup, 
Ed  Vallerio 


Bonjour  Giselle  Robelin, 

Je  suis  Tracy  Brown,  et  j’ai  participe  a la  Conference 
pour  les  jeunes  tenue  en  mars  dernier  en  tant  que 
representante  des  Inuit  Tapirisat  du  Canada.  J’ai 
voulu  vous  ecrire  pour  vous  dire  Qujannamiik  pour 
avoir  consacre  le  dernier  numero  de  Healing  Words  a 
la  jeunesse.  Je  suis  enchantee  d’avoir  eu  la  chance  de 
participer  a cette  conference  a Edmonton,  car  ce  fut 
une  experience  d’apprentissage  incroyable.  C’etait  fan- 
tastique  de  se  reunir  avec  des  jeunes  autochtones  de 
tout  le  Canada  et  de  partager  nos  experiences. 

Cette  conference  m’a  permis  de  voir  comment  les 
jeunes  autochtones  ont  la  volonte  d’ameliorer  nos 
communautes,  de  raffermir  notre  culture,  de  retrouver 
leurs  racines  et  de  devenir  des  meneurs.  Je  regrette  de 
ne  pas  vous  avoir  ecrit  avant  et  soumis  des  textes  pour 
le  numero  sur  la  jeunesse,  mais  voici  un  poeme  pour  le 
numero  suivant. 

Qujannamiik/Merci, 

Tracy  Aasivak  Brown 

Si  vous  voulez  en  savoir  un  peu  plus  sur  mes  antece- 
dents, je  vous  enverrai  cela  lundi  car  je  m’en  vais  chez 
moi  cette  fin  de  semaine! 

Bien  a vous. 


Voir  page  5 


FORMULAIRE-CHANGEMENT  D’ADRESSE 

Nous  voulons  vous  assurer  que  vous  contunuerez  a recevoir  le  premier  pass\  vous  demenagez.  Veuillez  decouper  ce  formulaire  et  envoyez-le  a: 

Le  premier  pas 

La  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison 
75,  rue  Albert,  piece  801 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  5E7 

Nom: 

Ancienne  adresse  : 

Nouvelle  adresse  : 

Avez-vous  des  commentaire  ou  des  suggestion  pour  le  premier  past  S.V.P.  transmittez  ce  commentaire  ou  suggestion  a la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison. 
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Danet’e: 


Message  du  President 


Notre  col- 
lection est 


< 


L’automne 
est  arrive,  et 
n o t r e 
numero  de 
Le  premier 
pas  est  lui 
aussi  fidele 
au  rendez- 
vous. Je  vous 
s o u h a i t e , 
c h e r s 
lecteurs,  la 
bienvenue  au 
seuil  de  cette 
nouvelle  sai- 
son. 

La  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison  con- 
tinue de  se  developper  et  d’acquerir  de  nom- 
breuses  et  tres  utiles  ressources.  Notre  tra- 
vail, qui  consiste  a soutenir,  a encourager  la 
guerison  et  la  reconciliation,  nous  place  dans 
une  position  assez  unique.  En  effet,  nous 
nous  trouvons  souvent  en  mesure  de 
rechercher  et  de  recevoir  des  renseignements 
tres  utiles  au  sujet  des  pensionnats  et  des  ini- 
tiatives de  gu.erison  et  de  reconciliation  qui 
en  decoulent.  Nous  sommes  conscients  que 
grace  a Le  premier  pas  nous  beneficions  d un 
vehicule  privilegie  pour  partager  avec  vous 
1’information  que  nous  avons  recueillie. 
Nous  avons  done  decide  de  profiter  de  ce 
numero  pour  vous  faire  part  d’un  certain 
nombre  de  ressources  sur  les  pensionnats,  en 
esperant  qu’elles  vous  seront  utiles. 

Un  exemple  typique  des  ressources  recueil- 
lies  par  la  Fondation  est  la  liste  des  pension- 
nats qui  ont  opere  au  Canada.  Nous  avons 
re$u  de  nombreuses  deman  des  d’ informa- 
tion au  sujet  des  pensionnats  et  cette  liste 
represente  un  travail  continu,  car  nous  y 
ajoutons  sans  cesse  de  nouvelles  donnees. 
Comme  vous  le  constaterez  dans  ce  numero, 
les  lecteurs  de  Le  premier  pas  — et  nombre 
d’entre  eux  sont  des  Survivants  — nous  con- 
tactent  pour  obtenir  des  renseignements  de 
base.  Malgre  tous  nos  efforts  et  nos 
ressources,  nous  ne  sommes  pas  toujours 
capables  de  leur  fournir  la  reponse  qu’ils 
recherchent.  Je  vous  encourage  done  a com- 
muniquer  avec  eux,  et  a nous  contacter 
aussi,  si  vous  avez  une  reponse,  si  vous  pou- 
vez  aj  outer  des  details  aux  notres  ou  encore 
pour  apporter  des  corrections.  Jusqu’a  date, 
la  liste  de  la  Fondation  est  peut-etre  la  liste  la 
plus  complete  actuellement  disponible.  Elle 
est  cependant  loin  d’etre  terminee  et  nous 
avons  besoin  de  votre  collaboration. 

Je  suis  egalement  tres  heureux  de  pouvoir 
vous  presenter  des  photographies  inedites 
sur  des  pensionnats.  Ces  photographies  nous 
ont  ete  offertes  par  l’un  de  nos  lecteurs. 


encore  tres 
modeste  et 
nous 
esperons 
quelle 
grandira 
grace  a nos 
efforts 
combines, 
les  notres 
et  les  votres 
Les  pho- 
tographies 
sont  un 
excellent 
moyen  de 
presenter 
sous  une  forme  visuelle  les  fairs  qui 
entourent  le  systeme  des  pensionnats.  Si 
nous  n’exposions  pas  ces  fairs  au  grand  jour, 
il  serait  impossible  d’approfondir  notre  com- 
prehension du  grand  besoin  qui  existe  en 
matiere  de  guerison  et  de  reconciliation. 

Nous  avons  inclus,  dans  ce  numero,  un 
babillard  qui  a pour  but  d’aider  les 
Survivants  a partager  les  informations  qu’ils 
detiennent  sur  les  pensionnats  du  Canada. 
Ce  babillard  servira  aussi  a elargir  la  portee 
de  Le  premier  pas  en  ce  qui  concerne  la  par- 
tie  essentielle  de  son  mandat,  qui  est  de 
repondre  aux  besoins  de  guerison  des 
Survivants. 

Dans  notre  prochain  numero,  nous 
redonnerons  la  place  aux  articles  de  fonds  et 
aux  projets  de  guerison.  Conformement  au 
mandat  de  Le  premier  pas,  ce  numero  con- 
tient  le  recit  des  experiences  vecues  par 
Isabelle  Knockwood's  au  pensionnat  pour 
Indiens  de  Shubenacadie  et  du  chemine- 
ment  vers  la  guerison  qu’elle  a entrepris  par 
la  suite.  De  la  part  des  editeurs  de  Le  pre- 
mier pas,  je  remercie  Isabelle  d’ avoir  fait 
preuve  de  tant  de  courage  en  nous  envoyant 
son  article  pour  que  nous  le  publiions. 

N’hesitez  a nous  dire  ce  que  vous  pensez  des 
ressources  presentees  dans  ce  numero.  Nous 
apprecions  toujours  votre  courrier.  Avec 
votre  aide,  Le  premier  pas  continuera  a pro- 
gresser  et  toujours  mieux  repondre  aux 
besoins  des  Survivants  des  pensionnats. 

Masi. 


Suite  de  la  page  4 

Let  t res 


Bonjour, 

Je  suis  etudiant  et  je  prepare  ma  these  de  doctorat  a l’Universite  St.  Paul,  sur  le 
sujet  de  l’identite  relieuse  et  les  peuples  autochtones.  On  m’a  demande  d’ecrire  un 
chapitre  pour  un  livre  qui  sera  publie  par  Novalis  Press,  et  don’t  le  titre  srra  Pardon 
et  reconciliation.  Le  titre  du  chapitre  que  je  contribuerai  estL  Pardon  et  reconcil- 
iation : Lemons  tirees  de  l’experience  des  Premieres  Nations. 

J’ai  decouvert  tout  recemment  un  article  dans  Le  Devoir,  ecrit  par  Georges 
Erasmus  intitule  «'De  la  verite  a la  reconciliation  » (le  29  juillet  2001,  page  A. 9). 
Jevlis  le  Fran^ais  mais  j’esperais  qu’il  vous  serait  possible  de  me  faire  parvenir  le 
texte  en  anglais,  juste  au  cas  ou  j’aurai  de  la  difficulte  a saisir  certaines  nuances. 

J’aimerais  aussi  obtenir  des  copies  du  journal  de  la  Fondation,  Le  premier  pas,  que 
j’ai  deja  lu  sur  votre  site  Web.  J’aimerais  cependant  garder  des  copies  imprimees 
dans  mes  dossiers,  Toutes  les  informations  contenues  dans  vos  journaux  seont  pre- 
cieux  pour  le  texte  que  je  prepare. 

Miigwetch 

Daryold  Corbiere  Winkler, 

Anishnabe,  M’chigeeng  First  Nation 

Cher  Daryold 

Vous  etes  le  bienvenu  et  e’est  avec  plaisir  que  je  fournis  V article  en  anglais.  Je  I’ai 
attache  a ce  message . L’utilisation  des  citations provenant  des  ouvrages  de  M.  Erasmus 
sont  bien  surs  nous  vous  fournirons  les  copies  demandees.  • 


BabiMard^suMes^pensionnats 

J’aimerais  obtenir  des  informations  au  sujet  du  nom  de  certains  pensionnats  que  j’ai 
frequente  en  Alberta.  L’un  d’entre  eux  etait  situe  a Grouard,  les  autres  ajoussard, 
Sturgeon  Lake  et  Blue  Quills.  Je  me  souviens  de  Blue  Quills,  mais  je  n’ai  aucun  sou- 
venir des  autres.  Je  ne  me  rappelle  pas  quand  je  me  suis  retrouvee  dans  les  autres,  je 
sais  seulement  que  j’y  ai  ete  envoyee  lorsque  j’avais  cinq  ans.  J’ai  maintenant 
cinquante  six  ans.  J’aimerais  savoir  oil  je  peux  obtenir  ou  voir  les  dossiers  ou  les 
archives.  Est-ce  que  quelqu’un  se  rappelle  de  nous,  les  filles  Cheechum? 

- Rosemarie  Cheechum. 

Je  me  demandais  si  des  anciens  eleves  du  pensionnats  pour  Indiens  de  Sturgeon  Lake 
pres  de  Valleyview,  en  Alberta  lisent  Le  premier  pas.  Si  cela  est  cas,  est-ce  que 
quelqu’un  pourrait  me  contacter,  soit  a mon  adresse  (162  Queen  Street,  Moncton, 
NB  E1C  1K8)  ou  en  me  telephonant  (vous  pouvez  m’appeler  a frais  vires)  au  (506) 
382-1163 

- Jim  Cunningham. 

Savez-vous  oil  je  peux  trouver  de  1’information  sur  les  politiques,  procedures  etc. . . 
du  pensionnat  St.  Mary’s? 

Merci 

- Leah  M. 


Chers  lecteurs,  aidez-nous  a repondre  aux  ques- 
tions de  ces  survivants  en  communiquant  avec  Le 
premier  pas.  Merci. 
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Extrait  du  Court  7 du  Departement  d'histoire  , 
Universite  d' Ottawa,  HIS  2706  : Les  Amerindiens 
depuis  1815 


http:/ '/members,  tripod,  coml 
simonlapointelhis2706l7-html#SCOLAIRE 


Le  plan  d'assimilation  le  plus  radical  impose  aux 
Amerindiens  implique  l'utilisation  des  ecoles  de 
reserves.  L'assimilation  par  les  programmes  sco- 
laires  "blancs"  constitue  la  pierre  d'assise  de  la  poli- 
tique coloniale  britannique  avant  la  confederation 
(largement  due  aux  pressions  des  eglises  protestantes) 


\ 


6cole  methodiste  de  la  reserve  de  Saddle  Lake,  TNO,  1901 


Apres  la  Confederation,  le  gouvernement  federal,  en 
tant  que  tuteur  des  Indiens,  se  retrouve  dans  Tobliga- 
tion  legale  de  leur  fournir  un  systeme  d'education. 

•Dans  l'Ouest,  les  traites  numerates  confirment 
cette  obligation 

•Dans  les  reserves,  les  Anciens  savent  que  les 
enfants  devront  obtenir  "Teducation  de 
l'homme  blanc"  pour  avoir  une  chance  de 
preserver  leur  culture  dans  la  nouvelle 
economic  capitaliste 

Les  negociateurs  sont  conscients  de  ce  desir  et  se  ser- 
vent  de  la  promesse  d'ecole  comme  d'un  outils  de 
negociation  lors  des  traites. 

Exemple:  alors  qu'il  negocie  le  traite  4,  Alexander 
Morris  (lieutenant-gouverneur  du  Nord-Ouest) 
declare  aux  Amerindiens: 

"La  Reine  souhaite  que  ses  enfants  rouges  devi- 
ennent  aussi  intelligents  que  l'homme  blanc. 
Elle  enverra  des  maitres  d'ecole  dans  chaque 
reserve  et  versera  leur  salaire" 

Ainsi,  tous  les  traites  numerates  prevoient  Tetablisse- 
ment  d'une  ecole  sur  les  reserves  (comme  nous  l'avons 


vu  lors  du  cours  5).  Toutefois,  a partir  du  traite  7,  l'e- 
cole  n'est  plus  etablie  "a  la  demande  des  Indiens"  mais 
plutot  "au  moment  juge  opportun  par  sa  majeste". 

Soucieux  de  minimiser  les  depenses,  les  Vice  surinten- 
dants  aux  affaires  indiennes  s'assurent  de  la  collabora- 
tion des  Eglises  (catholiques,  anglicans,  methodistes  et 
presbyteriens)  qui  deviennent  responsables  des  ecoles. 

En  1879,  un  conseiller  special  du  Departement  des 
affaires  indiennes  justifie  ainsi  le  recours  aux  Eglises: 

•Seuls  les  missionnaires  peuvent  attaquer  a la 
racine  la  "mythologie  simpliste"  des  Indiens 
(les  religions  amerindiennes) 

•Se  debarrasser  des  spiritualites  amerindiennes 
est  le  premier  pas  vers  la  civilisation 

Les  Eglises  desirent  ardemment  participer  au  pro- 
gramme des  ecoles  de  reserves,  parce  que  les  subven- 
tions federales  (qui  vont  de  72$  a 145$  par  eleve, 
dependant  du  type  d'ecole)  fournissent  une  stabilite 
financiere  aux  missionnaires. 

Les  Eglises  developpement  deux  types  d'ecoles:  les 
pensionnats  et  les  ecoles  de  jour. 

Les  missionnaires  dirigent  des  pensionnats  pour 
Amerindiens  depuis  longtemps.  A la  fin  du  XIXe  sie- 
cle,  ils  en  sont  venus  a la  conclusion  que  ce  type 
d'etablissement  offre  les  meilleures  possibility  d'as- 
similation, puisque  le  pensionnat  permet  d'isole  les 
jeunes  de  leurs  parents  et  des  aines  de  la  communaute. 

•Cette  conviction  est  au  centre  d'un  rapport 
publie  par  le  gouvernement  du  Canada-Uni 
(pour  le  Canada-Ouest)  en  1 847 

•Ce  rapport  est  ecrit  par  Egerton  Ryerson,  pas- 
teur  methodiste  et  surintendant  de  Teducation 
publique  pour  le  Canada-Ouest 

•Selon  lui,  Teducation  aux  Amerindiens  "ne 
consiste  pas  uniquement  a former  les  esprits, 
mais  a detourner  les  enfants  des  coutumes  et 
superstitions  de  leurs  ancetres,  et  par  la  suite 
leur  inculquer  la  langue,  les  arts  et  les  usages  de 
la  vie  en  civilisation" 


•Pour  Ryerson,  les  Amerindiens  doivent  etre 
places  sous  responsabilite  federate,  les  ecoles 
doivent  etre  sous  la  responsabilite  des  Eglises, 
et  le  programme  scolaire  doit  insister  sur  le  tra- 
vail manuel. 

•Les  recommandations  de  Ryerson  deter- 
mineront  la  politique  canadienne  en  matiere 
d'education  autochtone  pour  pres  de  50  ans. 

Le  gouvernement  encourage  la  creation,  dans  les  pen- 
sionnats, d'ecoles  industrielles  pour  les  jeunes  ages  de 
14  a 18  ans. 


L 'atelier  d'ebenisterie  de  l' ecole  industrielle  de  Qu'Appelle,  1895 


La  salle  de  couture  de  lecole  industrielle  de  Qu’Appelle,  1895 
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Ces  ecoles  industrielles,  bien  que  destinees  aux 
autochtones,  sont  situees  a 1'exterieur  des  reserves. 
L'education  qu'on  y prodigue  aux  gar^ons  tourne 
autour  de  1'agriculture  ou  des  metiers  (ebeniste,  forg- 
eron,  cordonnier...).  On  apprend  aux  filles  l'e- 
conomie  domestique. 

Les  ecoles  industrielles  font  leur  apparition  au 
Canada-Ouest  dans  les  annees  1840.  Apres  la 
Confederation,  le  gouvernement  federal  etablit  3 
ecoles  industrielles  dans  l'Ouest  (en  1883-1884). 

•L'ecole  de  Qu’Appelle  et  l'ecole  de  High  River 
(sous  la  responsabilite  de  l'Eglise  catholique)  . 

•L'ecole  de  Battleford  (sous  la  responsabilite  de 
l'Eglise  anglicane). 

II  y a 20  ecole  a la  fin  du  XIXe  siecle  (a  ce  moment, 
les  methodistes  et  les  presbyteriens  ont  aussi  leurs 
ecoles). 

L'experience  des  pensionnats  peut  etre  traumatisante 
pour  beaucoup  de  jeunes  autochtone.  Au  cours  des 
dernieres  annees,  on  a releve  de  nombreux  cas  d'abus. 

•Exemple:  George  Manuel,  dans  son  livre  The 
Fourth  Road,  resume  ainsi  ses  annees  d'ecole  : 

"la  faim,  l'obligation  de  parler  anglais,  se  faire 
traiter  de  pai'en  a cause  de  son  grand-pere". 

•Dans  Resistance  and  Renewal  (qui  porte  sur  les 
ecoles  en  Colombie-Britannique),  Celia  Haig 
Brown  ecrit  : "Mon  pere  [...]  fut  physique- 
ment  torture  par  ses  professeurs  pour  avoir 
parle  le  Tsehaht.  Ils  ont  pousse  des  aiguilles  a 
travers  sa  langue,  le  chatiment  habituel  pour 
un  delinquant  linguistique".  Elle  cite  plus  loin 
le  cas  d'un  eleve  qui  fut  abuse  sexuellement  par 
un  maitre  d'ecole  homosexuel.  Selon  lui,  Tho- 
mosexualite  etait  repandue  a l'ecole.  J'appris  a 
utiliser  le  sexe  a mon  avantage,  comme  la  plu- 
part  de  mes  camarades.  Les  faveurs  sexuelles 
m'apportaient  protection,  bonbons  (qui 
etaient  rares  a l'ecole)  et  meme  de  l'argent  pour 
acheter  de  la  boisson". 

Depuis  ces  revelations,  les  pensionnats  religieux  sont 
devenus,  dans  le  public,  synonymes  d'abus.  Certains 
anthropologues  estiment  que  ces  ecoles  sont  a la 
sources  des  problemes  familiaux,  des  problemes  d'al- 
cool  et  de  suicide  chez  les  Amerindiens. 

D'autre  part,  les  ecoles  ont  eu  l'effet  inverse  de  celui 
escompte  par  le  gouvernement:  au  lieu  d'eliminer  la 
culture  amerindienne,  elle  a permis  la  creation  d'un 
noyau  de  leaders  autochtones  en  rassemblant  des 
enfants  de  diverses  nations,  en  les  formant  a s'entraider 
pour  survivre,  ce  qui  cree  une  solidarite  proprement 
amerindienne. 

Meme  dans  les  ecoles  exemptes  d'abus  sexuel  ou  de 
violence  physique,  l'experience  scolaire  des 
Amerindiens  reste  douloureuse,  par  le  simple  choc  des 
cultures. 

•Les  Amerindiens  ont  depuis  toujours  une  atti- 
tude tres  liberale  dans  l'education  des  enfants. 

Or,  ces  enfants  sont  du  jour  au  lendemain 
soumis  a la  discipline  tres  stricte  de  l'ecole. 


•Les  ecoles  imposent  l'usage  d'une  seule  langue 
(soit  l'anglais,  soit  le  fran^ais);  les  enfants  par- 
lent  generale 

ment  que  leur  langue  materielle  (autochtone). 


’Bref,  les  enfants  sont  isoles  dans  un  monde  dur 
et  hostile,  loin  de  leurs  parents  et  de  leur  com- 
munaute  d'origine. 


LESSCN  KXXIV 
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L 'Education  prodiguee  est  generalement  minimale  et  trh  eurocentrique. 

•Au  pensionnat  des  Oblats  de  Kamloops,  les 
jeunes  Amerindiens  etudient  le  catechisme 
quatre  heures  par  jour.  Les  deux  autres  heures 
sont  consacrees  a la  lecture  et  a l'arithmetique. 

Cette  education  souffre  de  deux  problemes: 

•Les  efforts  d'acculturation  des  enseignants 
detruit  la  confiance  en  soi  des  eleves.  Ils  finis- 
sent  par  avoir  honte  de  leurs  origines,  de  leur 
culture. 

•L'education  prodiguee  est  de  niveau  inferieur  a 
ce  qui  etait  la  norme  dans  les  ecoles  destinees  a 
la  population  en  general.  Dans  les  ecoles 
publiques  de  la  Colombie-Britannique,  5 
heures  par  jour  sont  consacrees  a la  lecture,  aux 
mathematiques,  a l'histoire  et  a la  geographic. 

Au  debut  du  Xxe  siecle,  les  parents  Amerindiens 
refusent  de  plus  en  plus  d'envoyer  leurs  enfants  dans 
les  pensionnats. 

•Au  debut,  les  parents  insistent  pour  que  les 
enfants  frequentent  l'ecole 

•Toutefois,  ils  deviennent  insatisfaits  lorsqu'ils 
ne  peuvent  voir  leurs  enfants,  souvent  pendant 
plusieurs  annees  consecutives  (le  Departement 
des  affaires  indiennes  decourage  les  visites,  de 
peur  que  les  enfants  "retombent  dans  la 
sauvagerie") 


•De  plus,  des  histoires  circulent  sur  les  abus  per- 
petres  contre  les  enfants. 

•Autre  inquietude:  les  problemes  de  sante  dans 
les  pensionnats.  De  mauvaises  conditions  sani- 
taires  et  une  ventilation  insuffisante  entrame  de 
nombreux  cas  de  mort  par  tuberculose. 

•Enfin,  des  parents  s'opposent  a l'assimilation 
forcee  de  leurs  enfants. 

Pour  toutes  ces  raisons,  les  parents  commencent  a 
retirer  leurs  enfants  des  ecoles. 

Au  meme  moment,  les  fonctionnaires  federaux  commen- 
cent a revoir  leur  politique  scolaire  (pour  d' autres  raisons. 

•En  1 897,  un  depute  de  la  Saskatchewan  declare 
en  chambre  : "Nous  eduquons  ces  Indiens  et 
formons  ainsi  une  main  d'oeuvre  qui  entre  en 
competition  avec  nos  ouvriers." 

Clifford  Sifton  (ministre  de  l'interieur  et  Surintendant 
aux  affaires  indiennes  de  1897  a 1905)  decide  alors  de 
modifier  le  programme  des  pensionnats 

•On  vise  a former  des  Indiens  qui  vivront  dans 
leur  reserve,  plutot  que  des  ouvriers  qui  iront 
grossir  les  rangs  du  proletariat  industriel  des  villes 

•A  partir  de  1907,  on  cesse  de  financer  la  con- 
struction de  nouveaux  pensionnats. 

•L'opposition  croissante  des  parents  autochtones 
pousse  meme  le  gouvernement  a fermer  les  pen- 
sionnats. Le  dernier  ferme  en  1988. 

Le  Departement  des  affaires  indiennes  se  met  alors  a 
favoriser  les  ecoles  de  jour.  Le  probleme  principal  de 
ces  ecoles  est  le  recrutement  des  enseignants. 

•La  majorite  des  ecoles  sont  etablies  en  zones 
eloignees  (les  reserves)  . 

•Le  salaire  verse  par  le  Departement  des  affaires 
indiennes  est  inferieur  a celui  qui  est  verse  dans 
les  ecoles  publiques. 

En  1920,  le  Departement  des  affaires  indiennes 
impose  l'obligation  scolaire  aux  Amerindiens.  La  Loi 
sur  les  Indiens  est  done  amendee  en  consequence. 

•La  loi  permet  au  surintendant  d'engager  des 
inspecteurs  dont  la  tache  est  d'obliger  tous  les 
enfants  de  moins  de  15  ans  de  frequenter  l'e- 
cole  de  la  reserve. 

Evidemment,  ni  les  agents  des  affaires  indiennes,  ni  les 
enseignants  estimaient  que  le  systeme  scolaire  des  reserves 
permettrait  aux  Amerindiens  de  s'integrer  a la  societe 
canadienne  et  devenir  des  citoyens  egaux  aux  "Blancs". 

•On  destine  les  jeunes  Amerindiens  a devenir 
une  main  d'oeuvre  non-qualifiee,  et  les  jeunes 
Amerindiennes  a devenir  des  domestiques. 

Lorsque  la  grande  vague  d' immigration  commence  en 
1896,  le  gouvernement  abandonne  cet  objectif  mod- 
este  (le  bassin  de  main  d'oeuvre  non-qualifiee  devient 
alors  important)  et  destine  les  jeunes  Amerindiens  au 
confinement  dans  le  et  destine  les  jeunes  Amerindiens 
au  confinement  dans  les  reserves,  les  releguant  ainsi 
dans  la  marge  de  l'economie  canadienne. 
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Briser  le  code  du  silence 

PAR  ISABELLE  KNOCKWOOD 


r 

. 


La  premiere  etape,  pour  guerir,  est  de  parler 
car  votre  silence  ne  rend  ceux  coupables 
d’abus  que  plus  puissants.  II  serait  encore 
plus  salutaire  pour  les  anciens  eleves  des  pension- 
nats  pour  Indiens  de  nommer  les  coupables. 


Le  code  du  silence  a ete  une  loi  verbale  — r>.  mm 
imposee  aux  enfants  Mi  kmaw  de  7 a 16  ans 
qui  etaient  eleves  et  residents  au  pensionnat  pour 

Indiens  de  Shubenacadie,  en  Nouvelle-Kcosse, 

entre  1929  et  1966.  II  visait  a empecher  les  eleves 
residents  de  parler  de  ce  qu’ils  voyaient  et  entendaient 
de  l’autre  cote  des  hauts  murs  de  brique  de 

I’ecole  sur  la  colline,  qui  hebergeait  toujours  Le  vM  de  Phnomiie,  dessi„  , 
deux  mille  eleves  environ.  Les  pensionnats 

pour  les  Indiens  des  Premieres  Nations  etaient  finances  par  le  gouverne- 
ment  federal  et  administres  par  l’Eglise  catholique  romaine.  Ces  deux 
institutions  puissantes  ont  collabore  dans  leur  epouvantable  mission  de 
« civiliser  les  sauvages  » et  de  les  « rendre  Blancs  ».  L’imposition  d’un  « code 
du  silence  » a ete  une  des  methodes  utilisees  pour  empecher  les  eleves  de 
parler  meme  apres  leur  depart  de  l’ecole.  Lorsqu’on  refuse  de  parler,  il 
devient  impossible  aux  avocats,  aux  conseillers  et  aux  chercheurs  de 
decouvrir  ce  qui  s’est  passe.  Les  eleves  survivants  des  pensionnats  pour 
Indiens  sont  les  seuls  qui  connaissent  les  methodes  d’enseignement  util- 
isees par  les  pretres,  les  freres  et  les  soeurs  qui  enseignaient  aux  pension- 
nats pour  Indiens;  s’ils  racontent  leur  histoire,  nous  pourrons  peut-etre 
prendre  les  mesures  necessaires  pour  eviter  que  cela  ne  se  reproduise  plus. 
Et  si  de  telles  choses  se  passent  encore  actuellement  dans  les  ecoles 
publiques,  nous  pouvons  prendre  des  mesures  pour  arreter  cela. 

Un  code  du  silence  est  enseigne  verbalement,  et  on  l’accompagne  generale- 
ment  de  menaces  et  de  promesses.  II  nest  jamais  consigne  par  ecrit  et  con- 
siste  en  regies,  reglements  et  comportements  simples  mais  difficiles  a iden- 
tifier car  aucune  documentation  ne  les  mentionne.  Le  code  est  plutot 
transmis  verbalement,  sous  le  couvert  de  la  loyaute  envers  l’institution.  Si 
les  instructions  ne  sont  pas  ecrites,  ceux  qui  transmettent  les  connaissances 
— c’est-a-dire  les  professeurs  et  les  administrateurs  — ont  carte  blanche 
pour  utiliser  toutes  les  methodes  d’enseignement  qu’ils  peuvent  imaginer 
afin  de  garder  le  secret. 


a telles  choses  arrivaient  tous  les  jours.  Regarder 
A un  enfant  etre  battu  ainsi  etait  un  traumatisme 
H affectif  parce  que  cette  violence  etait  accompa- 
ny gnee  en  arriere-plan  de  la  voix  d’une  soeur  qui 
1 J insultait  l’enfant  tres  fort  avec  des  choses 
M comme  « TA  GUEULE!  JE  T’AI  DIT  DE  TE  TAIRE, 
MON  SACRIPANT!  ».  Les  temoins  d’une  telle  vio- 
lence avalaient  leur  salive  et  n’osaient  surtout  pas 
pleurer. 


^ ^ Ma  soeur  se  rappelle  de  Soeur  Wikew,  la  responsables 
des  filles,  Iorsqu’elle  les  a mises  en  rang  et  pris  une  paire  de 
ciseaux  de  l’armoire  a pharmacie.  Elle  a appele 
du  XVIIe  siecle.  Artiste  inconnu.  une  petite  fille  et  lui  a dit  : « Je  ne  vais  pas  te 
couper  pour  de  vrai,  mais  je  veux  juste  montrer 
aux  autres  ce  que  je  vais  faire  a celles  qui  vont  me  mentir.  ».  Elle  a ensuite 
dit  a la  fille  de  tirer  sa  langue.  Elle  a obei.  La  soeur  a enroule  une  serviette 
autour  de  la  langue,  puis  elle  a manipule  les  ciseaux  sous  la  serviette 
comme  si  elle  lui  coupait  la  langue.  De  leur  point  de  vue,  c’est  precisement 
ce  que  les  autres  filles  ont  cru. 

Les  lettres  envoyees  par  la  famille  des  residents  ainsi  que  les  lettres  ecrites 
par  les  eleves  etaient  systematiquement  censurees  : il  n’etait  pas  rare  qu’un 
eleve  re^oive  une  lettre  de  chez  lui  oil  des  lignes  et  des  paragraphes  etaient 
noircis  ou  simplement  coupes.  Lorsque  l’eleve  montrait  la  lettre  aux 
autres,  tous  les  autres  eleves  la  regardaient,  estomaques,  et  pensaient  cer- 
tainement  mais  n’osaient  pas  exprimer  ces  idees.  En  general,  aucune  soeur 
n’etait  alors  presente;  elles  ne  faisaient  que  livrer  le  courrier  puis  elles  s’en- 
fuyaient  par  l’un  des  longs  et  nombreux  corridors  sombres  de  l’ecole. 
Personne  ne  disait  un  mot,  car  on  ignorait  lequel  des  eleves  etait  un 
mouchard. 

Le  mouchard  etait  l’eleve  — en  general  une  fille,  residente  pour  l’ete,  qui 
ne  retournait  pas  chez  elle  pendant  les  vacances  — qui  rapportait  tout  ce 
que  disaient  les  autres  eleves.  On  le  recompensait  pour  ces  renseignements 
avec  de  petites  faveurs,  et  c’est  ainsi  qu’on  utilisait  le  favoritisme.  Il  etait 
assez  facile  d’identifier  les  mouchards  car  ils  assistaient  a la  messe  et  ser- 
vaient  a la  salle  a manger  des  pretres  et  des  soeurs.  En  outre,  ils  n’etaient 
jamais  battus  ou  fouettes. 


A l’ecole  residentielle,  on  a utilise  deux  methodes  de  predilection  pour 
assurer  le  secret : d’une  part  la  peur  et  d’autre  part  le  favoritisme. 

L’ utilisation  de  la  peur  est  particulierement  efficace  de  concert  avec  la 
douleur  physique,  surtout  dans  les  regions  de  la  tete,  du  visage  et  de  la 
gorge.  On  pouvait  donner  des  coups  de  poing  sur  la  bouche  ou  la  frapper 
avec  une  cuiller,  une  fourchette  ou  une  brosse  pour  vetements,  tirer  les 
levres  vers  l’avant  avec  un  mouvement  de  haut  en  bas,  pincer  la  gorge  a 
l’emplacement  des  cordes  vocales,  prendre  l’enfant  par  les  joues  ou  les 
oreilles,  serrer  les  oreilles  ou  tirer  dessus,  faire  un  oeil  au  beurre  noir,  tirer 
les  cheveux  vers  l’arriere  et  le  relacher  violemment,  ou  encore  frapper  la 
tete  de  l’enfant  contre  le  mur,  le  plancher  de  ciment  ou  le  tableau  noir.  De 


C’est  ainsi  que  le  code  du  silence  etait  impose  par  l’administration  et 
maintenu  par  les  eleves.  Sans  le  savoir,  ils  sont  devenus  les  instruments  de 
leur  propre  oppression,  et  c’est  pourquoi  il  a ete  si  difficile  de  briser  ce 
code. 

Le  terme  graduation  etait  inconnu  a l’ecole  car  il  n’y  avait  pas  de  releve  de 
notes.  Les  enfants  passaient  a la  classe  suivante  lorsqu’ils  etaient  assez 
grands  pour  utiliser  les  appareils  de  la  buanderie,  de  la  cuisine,  de  la  grange 
et  de  la  fournaise.  Lorsqu’ils  quittaient  l’ecole,  les  anciens  apportaient  avec 
eux  le  code  du  silence  dans  les  reserves  : « Taisez-vous  et  ne  protestez  pas 
car  vous  allez  perdre  le  peu  que  vous  avez!  ».  C’est  la  une  des  plus  fortes 
formes  d’oppression. 
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Le  pensionnat  pour  Indiens  a ete  ferme  par  la  communaute 
autochtones  en  1966  parce  que  certains  anciens  ont  commence 
a denoncer  publiquement  les  mauvais  traitements  qu’y  ont  subis 
les  eleves  autochtones.  Un  homme  qui  a ete  fouette  en  1 934  par 
le  Pere  Mackey  et  M.  McLeod,  le  charge  de  l’entretien,  a montre 
ses  cicatrices  a la  communaute,  et  cette  preuve  a suffi  pour  fer- 
mer  l’ecole. 

En  1985,  je  suis  revenu  chez  moi,  a la  reserve  Indian  Brook, 
apres  un  sejour  dans  la  grande  ville  de  Boston.  L’ecole  desaffec- 
tee  etait  toujours  debout  sur  la  colline  et  je  l’ai  prise  en  photo 
sans  quitter  mon  vehicule.  Je  pensais  que  les  soeurs  guettaient 
encore  tous  mes  gestes  a travers  les  fenetres  brisees.  J’ai  quitte  l’e- 
cole  en  1945;  je  suis  maintenant  grand-mere  mais  j’ai  toujours 
peur  du  Pere  Mackay,  de  la  Mere  superieure  et  de  Wekew  (Soeur 
Mary  Leonard)  meme  s’ils  sont  tous  decedes.  Cela  montre  bien 
l’effet  durable  du  code  du  silence.  J’ai  garde  le  silence  pendant 
douze  ans  a l’ecole  puis  quarante  ans  apres  mon  depart. 

J’ai  commence  a reunir  les  histoires  des  survivants  deu  pension- 
nat, que  certains  d’entre  nous  appellent  la  Resi.  Tres  peu  de  gens  voulaient  en  par- 
ler,  et  encore  moins  se  faire  enregistrer.  Nous  avions  toujours  peur  mais,  pour 
Peter  Julian,  Nora  Bernard  et  Betsy,  la  peur  a fait  place  au  courage  : ce  sont  les 
premiers  qui  m’ont  laisse  enregistrer  et  ecrire  leur  histoire. 

Par  apres,  un  plus  grand  nombre  d’anciens  eleves  ont  accepte  de  raconter  leur  his- 
toire. Certains  n’ont  pas  voulu  etre  enregistres,  d’autres  ont  prefere  rester 
anonymes. 

Je  n’ai  malheureusement  pas  pu  utiliser  leurs  temoignages  dans  mon  livre  Out  of 
the  Depths  parce  qu’il  fallait  pour  me  le  permettre  signer  un  formulaire. 

Des  gens  cognaient  la  nuit  a ma  porte,  apres  la  fermeture  du  bureau  du  conseil 
de  bande  afin  de  ne  pas  etre  reconnus  par  les  chretiens  pratiquants,  de  peur  de 
perdre  leur  allocation  de  vivres.  Ainsi,  dans  l’obscurite,  caches  par  la  nuit,  d’an- 
ciens eleves  se  reunissaient  chez  moi  et  parlaient  de  leurs  experiences.  J’ai  reuni 
quarante-sept  temoignages  pendant  cette  periode,  et  cela  m’a  donne  suffisam- 
ment  de  confiance  pour  visiter  d’autres  reserves  afin  de  montrer  des  photogra- 
phies de  l’ecole  et  interviewer  d’autres  personnes.  Je  ne  voulais  pas  ecrire  un  livre, 
mais  uniquement  donner  aux  survivants  un  temoignage  ecrit  pour  qu’ils  puissent 
le  montrer  a leurs  enfants. 

Puis,  un  matin,  un  jeune  homme  s’est  presente  chez  moi  pour  m’avertir  que  les 
gens  commen^aient  a parler,  et  qu’on  savait  que  j’ecrivais  sur  l’ecole  : « On  dit 
que  vous  ecrivez  du  mal  de  l’ecole,  et  on  veut  tirer  sur  votre  maison  et  taillader 
vos  pneus  ».  J’ai  alors  interrompu  mes  entrevues  et  je  ne  repondais  pas  lorsqu’on 
cognait  a la  porte  la  nuit.  Mon  fils  de  17  ans  et  ma  petite-fille  de  sept  ans  vivaient 
alors  avec  moi. 

L’histoire  ne  m’a  toutefois  pas  quittee,  et  me  hantait  toutes  les  nuits  avant  d’aller 
au  lit.  Elle  etait  presente  dans  mes  reves,  dans  ma  memoire  a long  terme  et  a 


Ci-dessous:  premibe  reunion , 1987 ■ « Nous  avons  commence  par  dire  notre  nom  et  notre 
numero  d’eleve  ».  Isabelle  Knockwood  a eu  les  numeros  58  et  28 


chaque  moment  d’eveil.  Je  n’arretais  pas  de  me  demander 
« Pourquoi?  ».  Pourquoi  les  pretres  et  les  soeurs  nous  hai'ssaient 
tant?  Pourquoi  etaient-ils  si  cruels?  Qui  leur  a dit  de  nous  faire 
cela?  A quelle  ecole  sont-ils  alles  pour  qu’ils  aient  tous  des  buts 
et  des  objectifs  semblables? 

Comme  personne  ne  voulait  plus  me  parler,  j’ai  escalade  la 
colline  jusqu’a  la  vieille  ecole,  pensant  que  peut-etre  les  murs 
daigneraient  me  parler.  J’ai  photographic  chacune  des  pieces 
de  l’ecole  condamnee;  le  developpement  de  ces  cliches  a revele 
d’etranges  visages  dans  le  platre  qui  pendait  des  murs  et  des 
plafonds.  Le  cliche  du  donjon  oil  les  eleves  etaient  enfermes, 
nourris  uniquement  au  pain  et  a l’eau,  est  devenu  tristement 
celebre  car  c’est  celui  qui  a rappele  le  plus  de  souvenirs.  Ces 
photos  ont  rafraichi  la  memoire  des  gens,  et  un  deluge  de 
temoignages  a ete  enregistre  puis  transcrit  sur  ordinateur. 

Je  craignais  qu’on  me  poursuive  : au  debut  des  annees  I960, 
le  periodique  Micmac  News  a publie  deux  articles  de  Conrad 
Paul,  et  les  Soeurs  de  la  charite  ont  fait  une  injonction  contre 
ces  articles.  L’histoire  a ete  etouffee.  A mon  arrivee,  en  1985,  ignorant  tout  de 
Conrad  Paul,  j’ai  innocemment  rendu  visite  a la  maison  mere  pour  y faire  des 
recherches,  et  on  m’a  donne  une  pile  d’articles  qui  disaient  que  les  soeurs  aimaient 
beaucoup  les  petits  enfants  Indiens.  A mon  retour  la-bas,  pour  des  recherches 
supplementaires,  on  m’a  montre  la  porte,  me  disant  de  ne  plus  revenir.  Peter 
Julian  et  Nora  Bernard  m’ont  assure  de  leur  appui  : « Ils  ne  peuvent  pas  nous 
emprisonner  tous!  »,  ont-ils  dit. 

En  1986,  j’ai  decide  d’organiser  une  reunion.  J’ai  done  demande  au  chef  spirituel 
des  Mi’kmaw,  Noel  Knockwood,  de  benir  l’ecole.  II  a refuse  : « tu  vas  enerver  les 
esprits  malefiques  et  ils  vont  plonger  en  toi  ou  chez  un  autre!  ».  J’ai  done 
demande  au  guerisseur,  David  Gehue,  de  le  faire  et  il  a aussi  refuse,  me  disant  : 
« je  n’y  approcherai  jamais!  ».  Je  devais  done  faire  cela  toute  seule.  AIE! 

Je  me  tenais  done  debout,  vers  6 h,  frissonnant  dans  la  brume  matinale,  au  som- 
met  de  la  colline  ou  la  Resi  se  dressait  naguere,  derriere  moi.  J’ai  allume  ma 
poignee  de  glycerie  septentrionale  (sweet-grass),  je  l’ai  etalee,  puis  j’ai  appele  : 
« Maman,  maman,  aide-moi!  ». 

J’ai  alors  vu  les  lumieres  d’un  vehicule  qui  s’approchait  en  montant  la  colline.  Je 
le  jure.  Il  s’est  approche  de  moi  et  Marie  Francis  a debarque,  aidee  de  deux  jeunes 
gens.  « Isabelle,  a-t-elle  lance,  nous  sommes  venus  t’ aider.  Nous  avons  apporte  le 
tambour  du  centre  d’accueil  de  Halifax.  » 

« Marie,  comment  as-tu  su  que  j’avais  besoin  d’aide?  » Je  pleurais  et  je  riais  en 
meme  temps. 

« Je  le  savais,  c’est  tout  »,  a-t-elle  dit  tout  en  me  serrant...  « Je  sais  ces  choses-la.  » 

Nous  avons  alors  fait  la  ceremonie  du  lever  du  Soleil,  puis,  au  tambour,  nous 
avons  chante  pour  demander  l’aide  de  nos  ancetres. 

Plus  de  trois  cents  personnes  ont  participe  a la  reunion  du  pensionnat...  mais  pas 
toute  en  meme  temps.  Les  automobiles  faisaient  la  file  sur  la  colline,  sur  la  route 
de  la  riviere  Shubie  et  meme  sur  la  route  Maitland.  Tous  etaient  venus  celebrer  la 
fin  du  code  du  silence,  mais  ils  l’ignoraient.  Moi  aussi. 

Je  suis  retournee  a l’universite  en  1989,  a l’age  de  58  ans.  1992  a vu  la  publica- 
tion de  Out  of  the  Depths:  the  experiences  of  Mi’kmaw  children  at  the  Indian 
Residential  School  in  Shubenacadie,  Nova  Scotia;  j’avais  alors  62  ans.  Le  code  du 
silence  est  maintenant  brise  et  documente. 

Le  processus  de  guerison  a commence  et,  pour  nombre  d’entre  nous,  la  guerison 
est  de  plus  en  plus  complete.  Merci  a ceux  qui,  les  premiers,  ont  eu  le  courage  de 
PARLER. 


Isabelle  Knockwood  est  I’auteure  de  Out  of  the  Depths:  the  experiences  of 
Mi’kmaw  children  at  the  Indian  Residential  School  in  Shubenacadie,  Nova 
Scotia,  publie  par  Roseway  Publishing  a Lockeport  (Nouvelle-Ecosse).  - 
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Conference  mondiale  contre  le  racisme, 
la  discrimination  raciale.  la  x6nophobie 
et  ('intolerance  qui  y est  associee 

■ Durban,  Alrique  du  Sud 

31  aoCt  - 7 sepfembte  2001 


http:! I www.  un.  org/french/WCARJ 


"Le  spectre  du  racisme  " : le  racisme  et  les  peuples  autochtones 

"Le  racisme  a ete  traditionnellement  un  drapeau  servant  ajustifier  les 
activites  d' expansion,  de  conquete,  de  colonisation  et  de  domination, 
et  il  a marche  main  dans  la  main  avec  l' intolerance,  I'injustice  et  la 
violence. " 

- Rigoberta  Menchu  Turn,  dirigeante  autochtone  du  Guatemala  et  prix 
Nobel  de  la  paix  "Le  probleme  du  racisme  au  seuil  du  XXI  siecle" 


A UNE  EPOQUE  PLUS  ANCIENNE,  DE  TELS 
ACTES  ETAIENT  JUSTIFIES  COMME  CON- 
FORMES  A " L INTERET  BIEN  COMPRIS  11  DE 
L'ENFANT  INDIEN/ABORICENE,  DANS  LE  BUT 
D'AMELIORER  SES  CHANCES  DANS  LE  MONDE 
MODERNE.  L'OBJECTIF  ETAIT  DE  L'ASSIMILER. 
LA  VALEUR  INHERENTE  AUX  CULTURES  ET 
SAVOIRS  AUTOCHTONES  N'ETAIT  PAS  RECON- 
NUE. 


Les  historiens  et  les  universitaires  s'accordent  a reconnaitre  que  la  colonisation  du 
Nouveau  Monde  a vu  des  formes  extremes  de  racisme  : massacres,  marches  forcees, 
guerres  indiennes  ",  liquidation  physique  par  1' inanition  et  la  maladie. 
Aujourd'hui,  de  telles  pratiques  seraient  qualifiees  de  nettoyage  ethnique  et  de  geno- 
cide. Ce  qui  parait  encore  plus  effroyable  a un  esprit  contemporain,  c'est  que  la 
soumission  des  autochtones  du  Nouveau  Monde  etait  sanctionnee  par  la  loi.  " Lois 
" de  " la  decouverte  ",  de  " la  conquete  " et  du  principe  terra  nullius  qui  ont  consti- 
tue  les  " doctrines  du  depouillement  ",  selon  Erica  Irene  Daes,  presidente/rappor- 
teuse  du  Groupe  de  travail  des  Nations  Unies  sur  les  populations  autochtones,  dans 
une  etude  sur  les  peuples  autochtones  et  leur  relation  avec  la  terre. 

Plus  precisement,  au  xve  siecle,  deux  bulles  papales  ont  prepare  le  terrain  a la  dom- 
ination europeenne  du  Nouveau  Monde  et  de  l'Afrique.  Romanus  Pontifex,  bulk 
delivree  par  le  pape  Nicolas  V au  roi  Alfonso  V du  Portugal  en  1452,  declarait  la 
guerre  a tous  les  infideles  dans  le  monde  entier,  et  sanctionnait,  promouvait 
expressement  la  conquete,  la  colonisation  et  l'exploitation  des  nations  non  chreti- 
ennes  et  de  leurs  territoires.  Inter  Caetera,  bulle  delivree  par  le  pape  Alexandre  XI 
en  1493  au  roi  et  a la  reine  d'Espagne  apres  le  voyage  de  Christophe  Colomb  a file 
qu'il  avait  appelee  Hispaniola,  a officiellement  institue  l'emprise  du  christianisme 
sur  le  Nouveau  Monde.  Elle  invitait  a soumettre  les  habitants  indigenes  et  leurs  ter- 
ritoires et  divisait  toutes  les  terres  recemment  decouvertes  ou  qui  le  seraient  en  deux 
groupes,  donnant  a l'Espagne  le  droit  de  conquerir  et  de  dominer  d'un  cote  du 
globe  et  au  Portugal  de  l'autre  cote.  Le  Traite  de  Tordesillas  (1494)  a ensuite  divise 
de  nouveau  le  globe  avec  pour  resultat  que  la  plupart  des  Bresiliens  parlent  aujour- 
d'hui portugais  et  non  espagnol,  comme  le  reste  de  l'Amerique  latine.  Les  bulles 
papales  n'ont  jamais  ete  revoquees,  bien  que  les  representants  des  peuples 
autochtones  aient  demande  au  Vatican  de  l'envisager. 

Ces  " doctrines  de  decouverte  " ont  fourni  la  base  tant  du  " droit  des  gens  " que  du 
droit  international  qui  y a fait  suite.  C'est  ainsi  qu'elles  ont  autorise  les  nations 
chretiennes  a revendiquer  les  " terres  inoccupees  " (terra  nullius)  ou  les  terres  qui 
appartenaient  a des  " pai'ens  ".  Dans  de  nombreuses  parties  du  monde,  ces  concepts 
ont  plus  tard  engendre  la  situation  que  connaissent  beaucoup  de  peuples  indigenes 
dans  le  present;  nations  dependantes  ou  pupilles  de  l'Etat,  dont  le  gouvernement 
peut  a tout  moment  revoquer,  voire  " eteindre  " le  droit  a posseder  leur  propre  sol. 


Les  dirigeants  des  peuples  autochtones  affirment  aujourd'hui  que  le  fait  que  1' oc- 
cupation initiate  du  sol  ne  confere  pas  les  memes  privileges  qu'un  titre  d'occupa- 
tion  ordinaire  constitue  en  soi  une  discrimination.  Selon  Mick  Dodson,  juriste  aus- 
tralien  aborigene,  le  concept  d'extinction  " revient  a traiter  les  droits  et  interets  des 
autochtones  relatifs  a la  terre  comme  inferieurs  a tous  les  autres  titres  de  propriete 
".  Selon  le  droit  et  la  coutume  autochtones,  seul  le  titre  de  propriete  initial  peut  etre 
detenu  par  ce  groupe  et,  selon  la  loi  institute  depuis  lors  par  les  immigrants 
europeens,  ce  titre  peut  etre  eteint. 


Les  peuples  autochtones  du  Nouveau  Monde 


Les  peuples  autochtones  du  monde,  ou  " premiers  peuples  ",  ne  partagent  pas  la 
meme  histoire  de  la  colonisation.  Dans  le  Nouveau 
Monde,  les  colonisateurs  europeens  blancs  sont 
arrives  et  se  sont  installes  soudainement,  avec 
des  resultats  radicaux.  Les  peuples 
autochtones  ont  ete  repousses  et  margin- 
alises par  les  descendants  des 
Europeens.  Certains  peuples  ont  dis-  < 
paru,  ou  peu  s'en  faut.  Selon  les  eval- 
uations modernes,  la  population  de 
l'Amerique  du  Nord  au  xve  siecle,  ou 
precolombienne,  etait  de  10  a 12  mil- 
lions. Vers  1 890,  elle  etait  reduite  a 300 
000  environ.  Dans  certaines  parties  de 
l'Amerique  latine,  les  resultats  ont  ete  com- 
parables; dans  d'autres,  les  populations 
autochtones  sont  encore  en  majorite.  Mais,  meme 
dans  ces  zones,  les  autochtones  connaissent  souvent  une  situation  defavorisee.  Les 
peuples  autochtones  d'Amerique  latine  affrontent  encore  les  memes  obstacles  que 
les  peuples  autochtones  partout  ailleurs;  en  tout  premier  lieu,  ils  ont  perdu  contact 
avec  leurs  terres.  Et  cette  perte  de  contact  est  generalement  fondee  sur  des  distinc- 
tions qui  derivent  en  premier  lieu  de  la  race. 


Les  peuples  autochtones  de  l'Ancien  Monde 


En  Afrique,  il  y a visiblement  des  groupes  de  peuples  qui  ont  toujours  vecu  ou  ils 
sont  aujourd'hui,  qui  ont  lutte  pour  maintenir  leurs  cultures,  leurs  langues  et  leurs 
modes  de  vie,  et  qui  souffrent  de  problemes  similaires  a ceux  des  peuples 
autochtones  dans  le  monde  entier,  en  particulier  quand  ils  sont  expulses  de  leurs 
terres  par  la  force.  Ces  problemes  sont  notamment  la  pauvrete,  la  marginalisation, 
la  perte  de  la  culture  et  de  la  langue  et  les  problemes  d'identite  consecutifs  qui 
debouchent  souvent  sur  des  fleaux  sociaux  tels  que  l'alcoolisme  et  le  suicide.  En  rai- 
son de  ces  similarites,  on  trouve  souvent  commode  et  approprie  de  considerer  de 
tels  groupes  comme  des  peuples  autochtones. 


Les  peuples  des  forets  humides  d'Afrique  centrale  qui  pratiquent  la  chasse  et  la 
cueillette  (pygmees)  comprennent  de  nombreux  groupes;  ils  sont  menaces  par  les 
politiques  de  protection  de  la  nature,  le  defrichage,  l'extension  des  zones  cultivees, 
les  bouleversements  politiques  et  les  guerres  civiles.  Ils  se  situent  generalement  au 
plus  bas  de  la  structure  sociale.  Par  une  triste  ironie,  les  politiques  modernes  de  pro- 
tection de  la  nature  qui  visent  a proteger  des  speces  animales,  non  des  groupes 
humains,  interdisent  de  chasser  a beaucoup  de  ces  groupes  qui  pratiquent  la 
chasse  et  la  cueillette. 
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En  Afrique  de  l'Est,  des  peuples  nomades  pastoraux  comme  les  Masai  et  les 
Samburu  luttent  face  aux  empietements  de  la  culture  et  de  la  politique  de  pro- 
tection sur  leurs  propres  habitats.  Comme  on  les  confine  dans  des  espaces  de  plus 
en  plus  limites,  il  leur  devient  de  plus  en  plus  malaise  de  maintenir  leur  betail, 
surtout  dans  les  periodes  difficiles,  par  exemple  en  temps  de  secheresse.  Ils  sont 
ainsi  contraints,  toujours  davantage,  de  gagner  les  zones  urbaines. 

En  Afrique  australe,  les  San  ou  Boschimans  ont  dans  certains  cas  disparu,  ou  peu 
s'en  faut,  car  ils  ont  perdu  leurs  foyers  nationaux  traditionnels  ou  en  ont  ete  chas- 
sis. Il  en  reste  un  grand  nombre  en  Namibie,  mais  ils  sont  le  plus  souvent  appau- 
vris  et  incapables  de  suivre  leur  mode  de  vie  traditionnel.  Beaucoup  d'entre  eux, 
qui  n'ont  nulle  part  oil  aller,  sont  simplement  restes  sur  place  et  se  voient  reduits 
aujourd'hui  a la  condition  d'ouvriers  agricoles  mal  payes  sur  des  exploitations, 
installees  sur  leur  territoire  traditionnel,  que  possedent  des  Blancs  ou  d'autres 
Africains. 

Les  Imazighen  (Berberes)  sont  les  peuples  autochtones  d' Afrique  du  Nord  et  du 
Sahel.  Les  Imazighen  les  mieux  connus  sont  sans  doute  les  Touaregs.  La  plupart 
des  Imazighen  non  assimiles  vivent  dans  les  montagnes  ou  le  desert.  Pres  de  la 
Mediterranee,  ils  sont  devenus  sedentaires;  ceux  qui  vivent  dans  le  desert  sont 
generalement  nomades.  Aujourd'hui,  ils  se  maintiennent  dans  des  poches  lin- 
guistiques  peu  etendues,  oil  leurs  cultures  beneficient  d'une  protection  faible  ou 
inexistante.  Des  activistes  s'efforcent  de  maintenir  leur  langage  et  leur  culture. 

Une  discrimination  " bien  intentionnee  " : son  cout 

En  Australie,  au  Canada  et  aux  Etats-Unis,  une  pratique,  dont  le  caractere  dis- 
criminatoire  et  nuisible  n'a  ete  reconnu  que  durant  la  seconde  moitie  du  xxe  sie- 
cle,  consiste  a enlever  de  force  de  leurs  foyers  les  enfants  indigen es/aborigenes.  En 
Australie,  la  pratique  visait  avant  tout  les  enfants  aborigenes  de  race  mixte,  qui 
etaient  enleves  de  force  a leurs  parents  et  donnes  a des  families  blanches  pour 
adoption.  Ces  enfants  ont  souvent  grandi  sans  savoir  qu'ils  etaient  en  partie 
aborigenes.  On  les  appelle  aujourd'hui  la  " generation  volee  ". 

Aux  Etats-Unis  et  au  Canada,  les  enfants  indigenes  ont  ete  envoyes  dans  des 
internats  de  triste  memoire,  dont  l'existence  a persiste  jusque  dans  la  seconde 
moitie  du  xxe  siecle.  Leur  langue,  leur  religion  et  leurs  croyances  culturelles 
etaient  souvent  tournees  en  ridicule.  Il  leur  etait  interdit  d'employer  des  mots 
indigenes,  ce  qui  exposait  souvent  a un  chatiment  physique,  afin  de  contraindre 
un  enfant  indien  entete  a apprendre  a bien  parler  anglais.  Tout  contact  avec  les 
parents  et  le  reste  de  la  famille  etait  souvent  decourage,  voire  prohibe.  Dans  les 
pires  exemples,  pour  decourager  les  fuites,  on  disait  aux  enfants  que  leurs  parents 
etaient  morts,  qu'ils  n'avaient  pas  de  foyer  oil  retourner  ou,  a l'inverse,  on  disait 
aux  families  que  leurs  enfants  etaient  morts  pour  decourager  la  visite  des  parents. 
Par  un  cruel  retour  des  choses,  ces  mensonges  se  sont  parfois  averes  prophetiques 
: il  y eut  des  cas  oil  les  enfants  se  sont  enfuis  en  plein  hiver,  vetus  seulement  de 
leur  chemise  de  nuit,  esperant  trouver  le  chemin  de  leur  maison.  On  suppose 
aujourd'hui  qu'ils  sont  morts  de  froid,  car  leurs  parents  n'ont  jamais  pu  les 
retro  uver. 

A une  epoque  plus  ancienne,  de  tels  actes  etaient  justifies  comme  conformes  a " 
l'interet  bien  compris  " de  l'enfant  indien/aborigene,  dans  le  but  d'ameliorer  ses 
chances  dans  le  monde  moderne.  L'objectif  etait  de  l'assimiler.  La  valeur 
inherente  aux  cultures  et  savoirs  autochtones  n'etait  pas  reconnue. 

Dans  des  zones  isolees,  certains  internats  ont  attire  des  enseignants  et  un  person- 
nel empresses  a abuser  des  enfants.  La  preuve  a ete  faite  qu'ils  furent  tres  souvent 
victimes  de  violences  physiques  et  sexuelles.  En  Amerique  du  Nord,  a mesure  que 
ces  violences  ont  ete  revelees,  l'identite  des  victimes  a ete  etablie  et  on  s'est  par- 
fois efforce  d'offrir  des  remedes  et  de  punir  les  coupables. 

L' Organisation  des  Nations  Unies  s'attaque  au  probleme  de  la  discrimina- 
tion contre  les  populations  autochtones 

L'Organisation  des  Nations  Unies  a pour  la  premiere  fois  fixe  son  attention  sur 
les  problemes  des  peuples  autochtones  dans  le  contexte  de  son  action  contre  le 
racisme  et  la  discrimination. 

En  1970,  la  Sous-Commission  de  la  lutte  contre  les  mesures  discriminatoires  et 
de  la  protection  des  minorites  (organe  subsidiaire  de  la  Commission  des  droits  de 


l'homme)  a charge  un  rapporteur  special,  Martinez  Cobo  (Equateur),  de  con- 
duire  une  etude  sur  " le  probleme  de  la  discrimination  contre  les  populations 
autochtones  ".  Cette  etude  monumentale,  achevee  seulement  en  1984,  a fourni 
des  donnees  tres  precises  sur  la  discrimination  contemporaine  contre  les  peuples 
autochtones  et  sur  leur  situation  precaire.  Le  rapport  a dresse  l'inventaire  de  1' ex- 
treme diversite  des  lois  en  vigueur  qui  visent  a proteger  les  peuples  autochtones  : 
certaines  de  celles-ci  etaient  discriminatoires  en  leur  essence,  et  la  communaute 
dominante  en  meconnaissait  d'autres  de  maniere  habituelle.  Le  rapport  a conclu 
que  la  discrimination  permanente  contre  les  peuples  autochtones  mena^ait  leur 
existence  meme. 

Le  rapport  a etabli  que  certains  gouvernements  niaient  qu'il  existat  des  peuples 
autochtones  sur  le  territoire  national.  D'autres  niaient  l'existence  de  toute  espece 
de  discrimination,  ce  qui  contredisait  la  realite  constatee.  Le  rapport  a decrit  des 
cas  oil  le  pouvoir  central,  faisant  rapport  sur  la  situation  des  peuples  autochtones, 
trahissait  sans  le  vouloir  un  mode  de  pensee  brutalement  discriminatoire.  Par 
exemple,  dans  les  Ameriques,  un  representant  gouvernemental  a repondu  a M. 
Cobo,  qui  lui  demandait  des  informations  sur  les  " mesures  de  protection  ",  en 
affirmant : " Dans  notre  legislation,  les  Indiens  ne  figurent  meme  pas  au  nombre 
des  incapables.  " Un  autre  a repondu  : " Leur  naissance  n'est  pas  enregistree  a l'e- 
tat  civil,  ce  qui  veut  dire  qu'ils  n'ont  pas  de  personnalite  civile  legale.  Ce  sont  des 
etres  sans  obligation  politique,  sociale  ni  economique.  Ils  ne  votent  pas.  Ils  ne 
paient  pas  d'impots.  " Une  decision  judiciaire  a conclu  qu'un  Indien  ne  pouvait 
etre  trouve  coupable  d'homicide  en  raison  d'une  " insurmontable  ignorance  ", 
declarant  ce  qui  suit : " Bien  que  dans  notre  pays  ils  appartiennent  a la  categorie 
des  citoyens  pourvus  de  droits  et  de  devoirs...,  les  Indiens  ne  saisissent  pas  le 
texte  de  la  loi.  Ils  ne  la  comprennent  pas.  " 

La  creation  du  Groupe  de  travail  sur  les  populations  autochtones,  en  1 982,  a ete 
un  resultat  direct  de  1' etude  Cobo.  Compose  de  cinq  experts  independants,  le 
Groupe  de  travail  se  reunit  chaque  annee  a Geneve  et,  jusqu'a  present,  a ete  l'u- 
nique  instance  du  systeme  des  Nations  Unies  oil  les  populations  autochtones 
pouvaient  presenter  leurs  points  de  vue.  La  Decennie  internationale  des  popula- 
tions autochtones  (1995-2004)  a aide  a centrer  les  efforts  du  systeme  des  Nations 


Unies  sur  deux  objectifs  primordiaux  : creer  un  forum  permanent  des  problemes 
relatifs  aux  peuples  autochtones  et  rediger  une  declaration  sur  les  droits  des  peu- 
ples autochtones.  Le  projet  de  declaration  est  encore  soumis  a l'examen  de  la 
Commission  des  droits  de  l'homme.  Le  Conseil  economique  et  social 
(ECOSOC),  organe  dont  releve  la  Commission  des  droits  de  l'homme,  a recem- 
ment  pris  des  mesures  pour  instituer  le  Forum  permanent  des  problemes  relatifs 
aux  peuples  autochtones,  qui  se  composera  de  huit  experts  gouvernementaux  et 
de  huit  representants  des  peuples  autochtones.  Ces  representants  seront  pour  la 
premiere  fois  autorises  a s'adresser  directement  a un  organe  officiel  cree  par  la 
Charte  des  Nations  Unies,  le  Conseil  economique  et  social. 

En  raison  des  preoccupations  croissantes  relatives  a l'environnement,  des  activites 
conduites  par  le  Groupe  de  travail  et  par  d'autres  organes  des  Nations  Unies  et  la 
campagne  de  plaidoyer  menee  par  des  groupes  autochtones  et  par  des  organisa- 
tions non  gouvernementales,  les  peuples  autochtones  du  monde  entier  resolvent 
de  leurs  gouvernements  respectifs  une  attention  accrue.  Des  pays  comme  le 
Canada,  1' Australie  et  les  Etats-Unis  se  sont  appliques  a regler  les  revendications 
territoriales  de  groupes  autochtones  et  a rechercher  une  reconciliation  malgre  ^ 
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les  torts  infliges  dans  le  passe,  y compris  au  nom  de  l'assimilation.  En 
Scandinavie,  les  Saami  indigenes  ont  institue  un  forum  parlementaire  qui 
chevauche  leurs  frontieres  nationales  respectives.  En  Afrique,  les  groupes 
autochtones  commencent  seulement  a se  mobiliser.  Dans  d'autres  regions,  des 
groupes  autochtones  ont  pris  des  positions  tres  accusees  sans  egard  a leurs  gou- 
vernements  respectifs.  Et,  ce  qui  represente  un  commencement  absolu,  un  accord 
de  paix  negocie  avec  l'assistance  de  l'ONU  dans  la  guerre  civile  du  Guatemala  a 
donne  aux  peuples  autochtones  un  role  specifique.  Mais  bien  des  questions  ne 
sont  pas  encore  reglees. 

Retribution  : revendications  territoriales,  entre  autres  choses 

Les  groupes  indigenes  ont  beaucoup  progresse  sur  le  plan  des  revendications  ter- 
ritoriales, surtout  dans  les  Ameriques  et  en  Australie.  II  importe  notamment  de 
signaler  la  naissance  de  Nunavut,  le  plus  recent  et  le  plus  vaste  territoire  du 
Canada.  Cree  le  ler  avril  1999  pour  servir  de  foyer  national  aux  Inuit,  qui 
representent  85  % de  sa  population,  il  a ete  le  point  d'aboutissement  d'un  proces- 
sus engage  au  debut  des  annees  70,  quand  le  Canada  a decide  de  negocier  des 
reglements  avec  les  groupes  aborigenes  qui  presentaient  des  revendications  terri- 
toriales. La  creation  de  Nunavut  represente  un  nouvel  echelon  d'autodetermina- 
tion  des  autochtones  au  Canada. 


plan  d'action 
aborigene  ". 
Ce  pro- 
gramme 
appelait  a 
un  partenariat 
renouvele  avec 
le  peuple  aborigene 
sur  la  base  d'une 
reconnaissance 
des  erreurs  et  injustices 
du  passe,  des  progres  de  la  rec- 
onciliation, de  la  guerison  et  du  renou- 
veau  et  de  la  mise  en  place  d'un  plan  commun  pour  l'avenir.  Le  gouvernement  a 
aussi  offert  une  declaration  de  reconciliation,  dans  laquelle  il  declare  : " A ceux 
d'entre  vous  qui  ont  souffert  cette  tragedie  des  internats,  nous  exprimons  notre 
profond  regret.  " 


En  reponse  aux  rapports  selon  lesquels  des  violences  auraient  ete  frequemment 
commises  dans  le  systeme  des  internats,  la  Commission  legislative  du  Canada  a 
publie  en  1996  un  rapport  intitule  " Restaurer  la  dignite  : reagir  aux  violences 
commises  contre  des  enfants  dans  des  institutions  canadiennes  ".  Au  cours  de  ses 
recherches,  la  Commission  a constate  qu'il  s'imposait  de  prendre  en  considera- 
tion non  seulement  les  violences  physiques  et  sexuelles,  mais  aussi  le  prejudice 

affectif,  racial  et  culturel. 


A la  suite  de  ce  rapport, 
le  Gouvernement 
canadien  a annon- 
ce  le  lancement 
d'un  nouveau 
programme 
Rassembler 
ses  forces  : 


PAR  MALHEUR,  IL  EST  DEVENU  EVIDENT  QUE 
LA  SOLUTION  DE  PROBLEMES  DONT  LA 
CHARGE  AFFECTIVE  EST  TELLE  EXIGERA 
BEAUCOUP  DE  TEMPS  ET  DE 
DETERMINATION.  AVEC  PLUS  DE  6 OOO 
PLAINTES  DONT  LES  AUTEURS  DEMANDENT 
UNE  INDEMNITY  POUR  VIOLENCES 
PHYSIQUES  ET  SEXUELLES,  LES  EGLISES,  QUI 
DIRIGEAIENT  LES  ECOLES  POUR  LE  COMPTE 
DU  GOUVERNEMENT  CANADIEN  ET  QUI  SONT 
CODEFENDERESSES  DANS  LES  PROCES,  FONT 
SAVOIR  QU  ELLES  SERONT  PRESQUE  CER- 
TAINEMENT  ACCULEES  A LA  FAILLITE.  ET  UN 
CERTAIN  NOMBRE  DES  VICTIMES  DE  CES  VIO- 
LENCES SE  SONT  SUICIDEES. 


Dans  un  cas  particulierement  difficile,  le  gouvernement  federal  a poursuivi  en 
justice  1'Etat  de  New  York  pour  avoir  acquis  et  vendu  illegalement  des  terres 
appartenant  a la  nation  Oneida;  terres  aujourd'hui  occupees  par  des  milliers 
d'Americains  proprietaires  de  leur  domicile  et  que  cette  situation  bouleverse. 
Tandis  que  la  nation  Oneida  a affirme  avec  insistance  depuis  le  debut  qu'elle  n'a 
aucune  intention  de  s'emparer  d'un  terrain  quelconque  ni  d'expulser  qui  que  ce 
so  it,  1'  emotion  est  tres  forte.  Certaines  personnes  ont  ete  menacees  de  mort. 

Les  Cayugas,  les  Senecas,  les  Mohawks  et  les  Onondagas  - qui  sont  tous  des 
Haudenosaunee,  ou  membres  de  la  Confederation  des  Iroquois,  ainsi  que  la 
nation  Oneida  - ont  tous  des  revendications  territoriales  dans  1'Etat  de  New  York. 
Comme  la  population  de  1'Etat  de  New  York  est  beaucoup  plus  dense  que  dans 
bien  d'autres  secteurs  du  " pays  indien  ",  ces  demandes  pourraient  s'averer  diffi- 
ciles  a resoudre  a la  satisfaction  de  tous. 

La  reserve  Pine  Ridge,  dans  le  Dakota  du  Sud,  est  le  comte  le  plus  pauvre  des 
Etats-Unis.  C'est  aussi  dans  les  Etats  du  Middle  West  que  les  Americains 
indigenes  suscitent  le  racisme  le  plus  visible.  L'accusation  a ete  souvent  lancee 
qu'il  y a deux  justices,  l'une  pour  les  indigenes  et  l'autre  pour  les  " Blancs  ".  Les 
indigenes  disent  que  les  delits  dont  ils  sont  victimes  - y compris  ceux  oil  il  y a 
homicide  - ne  font  l'objet  que  d'une  enquete  superficielle,  tandis  que  les  delits 
commis  contre  les  " Blancs  ",  et  que  Ton  impute  a des  indigenes,  sont  poursuiv- 
is  avec  ferocite.  Et,  tous  les  jours,  un  racisme  qu'on  croyait  ne  plus  exister  que 
dans  le  souvenir  s'exprime  encore  - mais  ce  sont  les  indigenes  qui  en  font  les  frais. 
Il  n'y  a sans  doute  plus  de  segregation  sur  les  comptoirs  de  cafes  du  Sud,  mais  les 
indigenes  disent  qu'ils  ne  sont  pas  surpris  quand  on  refuse  de  les  servir  dans  un 
cafe.  Cependant,  ces  experiences  des  indigenes  qui  vivent  dans  le  pays  indien  sont 
ignorees  de  la  grande  majorite  des  citoyens  americains.  Ce  qui  conduit  a poser 
une  autre  question  : le  racisme  contre  les  indigenes  a-t-il  moins  de  chance  d'ap- 
peler  l'attention  des  medias  de  grande  diffusion? 


Par  malheur,  il  est  devenu  evident  que  la  solution  de  problemes  dont  la  charge 
affective  est  telle  exigera  beaucoup  de  temps  et  de  determination,  avec  plus  de  6 
000  plaintes  dont  les  auteurs  demandent  une  indemnite  pour  violences  physiques 
et  sexuelles,  les  eglises,  qui  dirigeaient  les  ecoles  pour  le  compte  du  gouvernement 
canadien  et  qui  sont  codefenderesses  dans  les  proces,  font  savoir  qu'elles  seront 
presque  certainement  acculees  a la  faillite.  et  un  certain  nombre  des  victimes  de 
ces  violences  se  sont  suicidees. 

En  Amerique  du  Nord  egalement,  les  Etats-Unis  sont  en  train  de  regler  de  nom- 
breuses  revendications  territoriales.  Des  nations  indiennes  ont  reussi  a acquerir 
une  certaine  souverainete.  Quelques-unes  ont  ouvert  des  casinos  dont  le  chiffre 
d'affaires  porte  sur  des  milliards  de  dollars  et  qui  fournissent  les  emplois  neces- 
saires  a des  zones  en  depression,  et  pas  seulement  aux  residents  de  la  reserve. 


La  Conference  mondiale  contre  le  racisme 

Les  problemes  qu'affrontent  les  populations  autochtones  occuperont  la  premiere 
place  a l'ordre  du  jour  de  la  Conference  mondiale  contre  le  racisme,  la  discrimi- 
nation raciale,  la  xenophobie  et  1' intolerance  qui  y est  associee,  qui  doit  se  tenir 
du  31  aout  au  7 septembre  a Durban  (Afrique  du  Sud).  A cette  reunion,  la  com- 
munaute  internationale  devrait  elargir  ses  perspectives  a l'immense  variete  des 
formes  contemporaines  de  racisme  et  de  discrimination.  Le  titre  de  la  conference 
dit  clairement  que  la  lutte  contre  le  racisme  n'est  pas  seulement  une  affaire  de 
couleur.  - 
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Racisme  ct  destruction  morale 


par  Giselle  Robelin 

De  petits  actes  pervers  sont  si  quotidiens  qu  ils  par  dissent  la  norme.  Cela  commence  par  un  simple  manque  de  respect,  du  mensonge  ou  de  la 
manipulation.  Puis,  si  le  groupe  social  dans  lequel  ces  conduites  apparaissent  ne  reagit  pas,  cela  se  transforme  progressivement  en  conduites 
perverses  qui  ont  des  consequences  graves  sur  la  sante  psychologique  des  victimes 

- Marie-France  Hirigoyen  , Le  rarcelement  moral  - La  violence  perverse  au  quotidien 


La  Conference  mondiale  contre  le  racisme,  la  dis- 
crimination raciale,  la  xenophobie  et  1' intolerance 
qui  y est  associee,  a ete  avant  tout  un  mouvement 
vers  un  questionnement,  une  reconnaissance  et 
une  denonciation  de  pratiques  perverses  et  vers 
une  meilleure  comprehension  de  leur  repercus- 
sions au  niveau  de  la  societe  humaine. 

Ce  mouvement  fait  inexorablement  partie  d’un 
processus,  d’un  cheminement  vers  la  guerison,  a 
1’echelle  planetaire.  Guerison  de  traumatismes  qui 
affectent  depuis  des  millenaires,  des  generations 
d’etres  humains.  Bien  qu’elles  ravagent  encore 
notre  tout  nouveau  siecle,  les  pratiques  perverses 
du  racisme,  de  la  discrimination  et  de  la  xenopho- 
bie ne  sont  plus  tolerables  ni  viables.  II  est  devenu 
evident  que  notre  societe  humaine  s’ecroule  sous 
le  poids  de  l’injustice  entrainant  dans  sa  chute  vic- 
time  et  oppresseurs,  et  qu’un  processus  de  gueri- 
son devrait  etre  entrepris  sans  plus  attendre. 

Au  Canada,  les  survivants  des  pensionnats,  leurs 
descendants  et  communautes  sont  douloureuse- 
ment  conscients  a quel  point  ce  cheminement 
planetaire  vers  la  guerison  reflete  celui  qu’ils  ont 
entrepris.  Ils  savent  qu’il  sera  long,  difficile,  mais 
ils  savent  aussi  qu’il  est  inevitable. 

Tout  comme  pour  les  survivants  des  pensionnats, 
le  silence  du  racisme  a ete  brise,  les  injustices  ont 
ete  revelees  et  les  victimes  s’apercoivent  qu’elles  ne 
sont  plus  seules,  mais  qu’elles  se  retrouvent  dans 
un  grand  cercle  grandissant  d’autres  survivants, 
d’autres  etres  humains  et  de  systemes  humains 
prets  a les  aider. 

Le  sujet  du  racisme,  de  la  discrimination  raciale, 
de  la  xenophobie  et  de  1' intolerance  qui  y est  asso- 
ciee est  un  sujet  de  proportion  monumentale. 


Nous  cherchons  toujours,  a Le  premier  pas,  de 
nouvelles  perspectives  qui  ont  une  pertinence 
pour  le  travail  de  guerison  entrepris  dans  les  com- 
munautes autochtones.  II  est  interessant  de  noter 
certains  developpement  recents  concernant  l’e- 
clairage  de  ces  pratiques  perverses.  Ces  developpe- 
ments  nous  invitent  a elargir  notre  champ  de 
vision  au  dela  des  relations  ethniques  et  raciales, 
et  de  condiderer  de  nouvelles  fa$on  d’envisager  les 
trumatismes  et  leur  guerison. 

Un  exemple  typique  de  ces  developpements  est  la 
reconnaissance  officielle  en  Europe  et  peu  a peu  en 
Amerique  du  Nord,  de  pratiques  perverses  telles 
que  le  harcelement  moral  et  psychologique  en 
milieu  de  travail.  Ces  pratiques  insidieuses, 
jusqu’a  present  sans  definitions  precises  , ont  ete 
tirees  d’une  obscurite  malsaine  oil  elles  pouvaient, 
avec  impunite,  commettre  toutes  les  agressions 
possibles  sur  leurs  victimes:  destabilisation  men- 
tale,  destruction  psychologique  et  meme  meurtre 
psychique  etc. . . 

Un  nombre  imposant  d’etudes  ont  maintenant 
rendu  ces  pratiques  visibles  et  credibles  , done 
reelles,  - que  ce  soit  dans  les  couples,  les  families, 
les  communautes  et  les  milieux  de  travail.  Elles 
ont  ete  denoncees  comme  un  phenomeme  qui 
n’epargne  personne,  quels  que  soient  les  pays  ou 
les  milieux  raciaux.  En  d’autres  mots,  ces  etudes 
officielles  font  ressortir  deux  choses:  1)  les  similar- 
ity qui  existent  entre  tous  les  etres  humains,  en 
declarant  que  ces  pratiques  causent  les  memes 
dommages,  quelle  que  soit  l’appartenance  de  ces 
etres  humains;  2)  Que  la  perfidite  de  ces  pratiques 
constitue  par  elle-meme,  une  attaque  innaccept- 
able  sur  leurs  victimes,  qui  qu’elles  soient.  La  per- 
fidite du  racisme,  puisque  demasquable,  peut  etre 
dorenavant  etalee  a tous  les  regards. 


On  peut  tuer  quelqu'un  sans 
meme  le  toucher  du  doigt,  en 
attaquant  son  ame  avec  des  armes 
morales:  chagrins,  soucis  lanci- 
nants,  douleurs.  Et  beaucoup  plus 
de  personnes  sont  assassinees  par 
cette  methode  que  par  la  violence 

- Jeremias  Gotthelf 

II  serait  done  interessant  d’examiner  plus  en  pro- 
fondeur  la  nature  de  ces  pratiques,  dont  les  noms 
apparaissent  de  plus  en  plus  dans  notre  champ  de 
vision  et  de  connaissance.  Lorsqu’un  abus  est 
niable  parce  que  la  societe  n’accepte  pas  sa  realite, 
il  est  difficible  d’en  guerir.  Aujourd’hui  ces  abus 
ont  une  realite.  Ils  ont  un  nom,  ils  ont  des  carac- 
teristiques  reconnues.  Aujourd’hui,  la  pratique 
voilee,  subtile,  insidieuse  et  devastatrice  du  har- 
celement moral,  quelquefois  appele  harcelement 
psychologique,  est  punissable  et  guerissable  parce 
que  son  existence  n’est  plus  niable.  Pour  tous  les 
survivants  et  toutes  les  personnes  et  communautes 
ayant  souffert  des  effets  des  pensionnats,  ceci  est 
une  tres  bonne  nouvelle. 

Nous  n’avons  malheureusement  pas  de  place  dans 
ce  numero  de  Le  premier  pas,  pour  vous  presenter 
un  article  sur  ce  sujet.  Nous  voulions  cependant  le 
mentionner  ici  car  il  a un  rapport  avec  les  dossiers 
qui  ont  ete  examines  lors  de  la  toute  recente 
Conference  sur  le  racisme  et  qui  entraient  dans  le 
cadre  de  la  guerison.  Nous  le  reservons  pour  notre 
prochain  numero.  Si  vous  desirez  contribuer  des 
articles,  des  commentaires,  n’hesitez  pas.  Notre 
prochain  numero  paraitra  en  Decembre.  • 
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p o e m e s 


^■ccitations-^j^ 


Le  silence  n’existe  pas  dans  vos  cites,  il  n’y  a pas  de  lieu  oil  Ton 
peut  entendre  le  murmure  des  feuilles  au  printemps  ou  le 
bruissement  des  ailes  des  insectes...Les  indiens  p referent  le  bruit 
leger  du  vent  qui  balaye  la  surface  de  l’etang,  l’odeur  du  vent 
purifie  par  une  pluie  au  milieu  de  la  journee  ou  parfume  par  les 
pins  pignons. 

L’air  est  bien  precieux  pour  l’homme  indien  car  toutes  les  choses 
partagent  le  meme  souffle  de  vie  — l’animal,  l’arbre,  l’homme. 

Comme  un  homme  qui  se  meurt  depuis  des  jours,  l’homme  de 
la  vile  est  insensible  a la  pestilence. 

-Chef  Seattle,  Suquamish/duwamish 

(From  : Dans  la  beaute  je  marcherai. . . Helen  Exley) 


Dans  notre  mode  de  vie,  dans  notre  gouvernement,  chaque  fois 
que  nous  prenons  une  decision,  nous  pensons  toujours  a la 
Septieme  Generation  a venir.  II  est  de  notre  devoir  que  notre 
futur  peuple,  les  generations  qui  ne  soint  opas  encore  nees,  con- 
naissent  un  monde  aussi  bon  que  le  netre  — en  gardant  l’espoir 
qu’il  puisse  etre  meilleur.  Lorsque  nous  marchons  sur  la  terre, 
nous  posons  toujours  le  pied  avec  soin  car  nous  savons  que  les 
visages  de  nos  generations  futures  nous  regardent  d’en  bas.  Nous 
ne  les  oublions  jamais. 

Oren  Lyons. 


Aasivak’s,  ou  les  cornes  du  boeuf  musque 


O!  Esprit  puissant  du  boeuf  musque 
Viens  a mon  aide,  emmene-moi; 

Je  suis  un  prisonnier  de  la  cite 

Je  veux  manger  de  la  viande  de  caribou  avec  celui  qui  habite  sur  la  lune 
Je  veux  me  glisser  hors  de  mon  ombre,  celle  qui  me  suit  partout, 

Qui  colle  a mes  pas  au  coeur  de  la  ville 
les  musiciens  aux  coins  des  rues 
Ceux  qui  font  resonner  leur  tambour 
L’homme  sans  foyer  me  demande  quelques  sous 
Tous  ces  gens  qui  marchent  le  cellulaire  a l’oreille 
Je  veux  prendre  mon  kayak  et  retourner 
la  oil  j’ai  arrache  la  peau  de  mes  sourcils, 

La  oil  le  sang  coulait 

J’ai  devore  mon  sourcil  et  il  a repousse  aussi  vite 
Aasivak,  suis  encore  le  meme? 

Ici,  a cet  endroit  si  bas,  luttant  avec  mon  identite,  mon  humanite, 

Les  gens  de  mon  peuple  crient  sur  moi  et  me  diminuent 
Ils  disent  que  je  ne  suis  pas  Inuk 
Regarde  moi  bien 

Nettoie  tes  lunettes  et  regarde  mon  visage 

Qui  dans  un  autre  temps,  un  autre  lieu,  a ete  tatoue 

Je  viens  de  deux  mondes,  tres  differents  l’un  de  l’autre 

Toi  , 1’aveugle,  tais-toi  ou  le  mari  de  Sedna,  l’homme-chien 

Viendra  te  prendre  ou  encore 

L’homme  du  Gouvernement  viendra  te  chercher. 

Commentaires  : Ce  poeme  traite  grosso  modo  de  mes  luttes  (une  personnelle  et  une 
autre  tres  importante  qui  m’a  donne  beaucoup  de  stress)  parce  que  je  n’etais  pas  suff- 
isamment  Inuk  : j’ai  grandi  au  Sud  et  je  ne  parle  pas  couramment  l’Inuktitut.  Il 
decrit  comment  je  suis  prisonniere  des  moeurs  du  Sud  et  mon  desir  profond  de  vivre 
au  Nord  et  de  reprendre  contact  spirituellement  avec  l’endroit  d’oii  je  viens.  Ce 
poeme  comprend  aussi  un  peu  du  recit  traditionnel  de  l’Araignee  (Aasivak),  qui  est 
mon  homonyme.  Lorsque  les  enfants  etaient  desobeissants,  leurs  parents  leur  dis- 
aient  les  deux  derniers  vers. 


Les  mains  douloureuses  de  Sedna 


Elle  n’a  pas  de  doigts  pour  essuyer  ses  pleurs 

Alors  Sedna  repasse  dans  sa  memoire  de  tres  tres  vieux  souvenirs 

Elle  n’a  qu’un  ceil  mais  elle  voit  qu’elle  n’est  plus 

La  personne  importante  qu’elle  etait  autrefois. 

Elle  attend  que  le  Shaman  tresse  ses  longs  cheveux 

Et  se  demande  si  quelqu’un  quelque  part  se  rappelle  d’elle. 

Et  personne  ne  semble  plus  la  trouver  necessaire  - 
Les  gens  autrefois  evitaient  de  briser  les  tabous, 

S’ils  le  faisaient,  ils  savaient  que  les  mauvais  esprits, 

Les  influences  malefiques  peseraient  sur  leur  communaute,  leurs  foyers. 
Nous  avons  viole  tant  de  ses  lois 
Et  nous  passons  tout  cela  sous  silence. 

Nous  vivons  dans  la  misere,  nous  sommes  pauvres 

Nous  n’ avons  pas  assez  d’argent  pour  les  choses  cheres  du  supermarche 

Nous  n’ avons  pas  assez  de  maisons,  nous  ne  les  construisons  plus  nous- 

memes. 

Il  n’y  a plus  de  sang  sur  la  lame  du  couteau  qui  a plonge  dans  Sedna. 
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Nous  avons  tant  perdu... 

Mais  nous  avons  encore  les  enseignements  des  Aines. 

Nous  nous  souvenons  encore  des  anciens  modes  de  vie. 

Nous  continuerons  a nous  rappeler  et  a comprendre 
Les  histoires,  les  chasses,  la  vie  dans  la  nature. 

Nous  nous  guiderons  nous-memes  jusqu’au  chemin  confortable 
Ou  se  croise  le  nouveau  et  l’ancien, 

le  passe  que  nous  n’oublierons  jamais,  la  force  et  la  beaute  brilleront 
Et  nous  verrons  alors  nos  ancetres.  Ils  nous  guideront  et  nous  diront  qu’il  est 
possible  pour  nous  de  faire  comprendre  aux  mains  douloureuses  de  Sedna  ce 
qu’etait  cette  transformation,  ce  chaos  qui  etait  venu  sur  les  traces  de 
l’homme  blanc. 

Commentaires  : J’ai  ecrit  que  les  animaux  ne  sont  plus  aussi  necessaires  qu’au- 
paravant,  mais  dans  le  Nord,  ils  le  sont  toujours,  pour  fabriquer  des  vetements 
chauds  pour  les  chasseurs,  pour  manger  parce  que  la  nourriture  coute  tres  cher 
et  pour  bien  d’autres  raisons,  mais  pas  autant  qu’avant.  Les  gens  peuvent  main- 
tenant  porter  des  vetements  modernes  (qui  sont  moins  chaud)  et  manger  des 
aliments  modernes;  ils  n’utilisent  plus  de  graisse  animale  pour  rechauffer  leur 
maison  ou  pour  la  cuisson. 
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Les  trois  prochaines  pages  sont  consacrees  a 6 photographies,  envoyees  a Le  premier  pas.  Ces  photographies  provien- 
nent  de  Moose  Factory,  une  communaute  crie  situee  sur  la  rive  ouest  de  la  Baie  James.  Ces  photos  appartenaient 
auparavant  a Fenseignant  figurant  sur  la  photo  No.  3. 

II  semblerait  que  ces  photographies  aient  ete  prises  et  exhibees  officiellement  par  l’ecole.  Ce  sont  des  photographies 
professionnelles  et  elles  ont  probablement  ete  utilisees  a des  fins  publicitaires. 

Photographic  No.  1 - Dortoir  de  gar^ons.  Au  fond,  a gauche,  se  tient  un  membre  du  personnel 
de  l’ecole. 

Photographic  No.  2 - Assemblee  des  eleves 

Photographic  No.  3 - Enseignant  et  quelques  eleves  de  sa  classe.  La  date,  mercredi  le  15  janvier 
1950,  est  ecrite  au  tableau. 


Photographic  No.  4 - Enseignante  et  eleve  d’une  autre  classe. 

Photographic  No.  5 - Dortoir  de  gar^ons. 

Photographic  No.  6 - On  y voit  une  ecole.  Probablement  la  Bishop  Morden  Memorial  School 

(connue  aussi  sous  le  nom  de  Moose  Factory  Indian  Residential  School  — Pensionnat  pour  Indiens  de 
Moose  Factory).  II  y avait  aussi  l’ecole  St.  Anne  a Fort  Albany  et  l’ecole  Albany  Mission.  Ces  trois 
ecoles  ont  ete  fermees  au  milieu  des  annees  soixante. 


Photo-Galerie 
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AVIS 

La  fondation 
charitable 
autochtone  de 
gu  / rison 
(FCAG)  a le 
plaisir  d’an- 
n o n c e r 1 e 
gagnant  du 
concours 
2001  pour  le 
Logo  de  la 
Fondation. 

Le  Logo , qui 
a remporte  le 
prix  et  qui 
vo  us  est 
presente  ici, 
est  celui  de 
Nathalie 
Coutou,  de 
Wakefield , 
Quebec 


Arthur  Quoquochi 

Pensionnats  et  sportifs 

Beaucoup  de  Montagnais  se  souviennent  d' Arthur  pour  ses  nombreux  exploits  sportifs  et  ses  nombreuses  prouesses  athletiques.  De 
nos  jours,  lorsqu'on  demande  de  nous  parler  d un  joueur  de  hockey  ayant  impressionne  beaucoup  de  personnes,  c'est  le  nom 
d'Arthur  Quoquochi  que  Ton  mentionne.Tres  jeune,  Arthur  a quitte  son  milieu  : la  reserve  de  Wemotaci  ( communaute  Atikamekw) 
afin  de  suivre  sa  formation  academique  aux  pensionnats  indiens  de  Pointe-Bleue  et  de  St-Marc  de  Figuery.  Durant  la  periode  esti- 
vale,  il  retournait  voir  les  siens.  Dans  les  annees  1960,  le  hockey,  etant  le  sport  prefere  des  jeunes  Montagnais,  plusieurs  membres  de 
notre  collectivite  ont  participe  au  Tournoi  international  Pee- Wee  de  Quebec  et  ont  joue  avec  Arthur.  A cette  epoque,  les  jeunes 
gar^ons  devaient  se  rendre  a Pointe-Bleue  afin  de  s'entrainer  en  vue  de  cette  competition.  A deux  occasions,  un  jeune  Atikamekw, 
Arthur  Quoquochi,  vivant  au  pensionnat  de  Pointe-Bleue  a participe  a ces  competitions  et  il  faisait  partie  de  l'equipe:  Les  Indiens 
du  Quebec.  Tres  tot,  son  talent  de  joueur  a ete  remarque  et  les  journalistes  sportifs  lui  ont  accorde  le  statut  de  vedette.  En  1964,  lors 
des  competitions  d'athletisme  tenues  a Pointe-Bleue,  il  a etabli  un  record  du  lancer  du  javelot  et  trente  ans  plus  tard,  ce  record  region- 
al a ete  battu.  D'apres  certaines  sources,  son  lancer  fut  de  138'  2 1/2".  Ensuite,  durant  deux  annees  (1965-67),  il  a joue  au  hockey 
avec  l'equipe  junior  : Les  Castors  de  Dolbeau.  Au  sein  de  celle-ci,  il  a eu  la  chance  d'etre  vu  par  des  depisteurs  et  en  1968,  les 
Canadiens  juniors  de  Montreal,  une  equipe  faisant  partie  de  la  ligue  junior  de  l'Ontario,  le  choisisse  pour  faire  partie  de  leur  equipe. 
En  1969,  Arthur  Quoquochi  remporte  la  Coupe  Memorial  de  hockey  et  au  second  tour  de  repechage  de  la  ligue  nationale  de  hock- 
ey, les  Bruins  de  Boston  le  choisissent  pour  faire  partie  de  leur  equipe.  Pour  etre  choisi,  il  fallait  avoir  un  talent  au-dessus  de  la 
moyenne  : Arthur  etait  une  vedette,  une  idole  des  Atikamekw,  des  Montagnais  et  des  Autochtones. 

Membres  de  l'equipe  des  Canadiens  juniors  de  Montreal  (1969):  Jean-Pierre  Bordeleau,  Guy  Charron,  Gary  Connelly,  Andre 
Dupont,  Jocelyn  Guevremont,  Robert  Guindon,  Normand  Gratton,  Rejean  Houle,  Serge  Lajeunesse,  Robert  Lalonde,  Richard 
Lemieux,  Richard  Martin,  Claude  Moreau,  Gilbert  Perreault,  Arthur  Quoquochi,  Jim  Rutherford,  Marc  Tardif,  Ted  Tucker,  Wayne 
Wood,  Phil  Wimmer  (gerant),  Roger  Bedard  (entraineur).  Les  noms  en  caracteres  gras  ont  ete  repeches  par  une  equipe  de  la  ligue 
nationale  de  hockey. 

Repechage  de  la  ligue  nationale  de  1969.  Lors  du  repechage  de  la  ligue  nationale  de  hockey,  plusieurs  membres  de  l'equipe  des 
Canadiens  juniors  de  Montreal  furent  choisis.  Des  le  premier  tourles  Bruins  de  Boston  optent  pour  Arthur  Quoquochi  (vingt-deux- 
ieme  rang).  Durant  quatre  annees,  il  a joue  dans  de  nombreuses  ligues  professionnelles  : americane  ( Bears  de  Hersey  et  les  Braves 
de  Boston),  internationale  ( Generals  de  Flint  et  les  Golden  Seals  de  Columbus),  Western  Hockey  League  ( Golden  Eagles  de  Salt 
Lake  City)et  centrale  ( Blazers  d'Oklahoma  City). 

1969-70  Oklahoma  City  Blazers 

Rangee  du  haut  : Gregg  Sheppard,  Art  Quoquochi, 

Jim  Jones,  Nick  Beverley,  Steve  Atkinson,  Fraser 
Gleeson  (soigneur),  Ron  Nance  (relationniste) 

Rangee  du  centre  : Paul  Hurley,  Nels  Jacobson,  Bill 
Klatt,  Ross  Webley,  Frank  Spring,  Ivan  Boldirev,  Ron 
Fairbrother,  Mike  Shropshire  (directeur  adm.) 

Premiere  rangee  : Gary  Doyle,  Jim  Adair,  Dave 
Woodley,  Bill  Levins  (directeur  general),  Murray 
Davison  (entraineur),  Barry  Wilkins,  Merlin  Jenner 

Apres-carriere 

Ensuite,  suite  a des  difficultes  personnelles,  il  a abandonne  sa  carriere  professionnelle  de  joueur  de  hockey.  D'apres  lui,  tout  jeune 
athlete  doit  etre  encadre.  Pendant  des  mois,  c'est  excitant  de  vivre  en  equipe,  d'avoir  un  horaire  structure,  planifie.  A cette  epoque, 
il  etait  plus  important  de  jouer  au  hockey  que  de  frequenter  l'ecole.  Maintenant,  Arthur  est  revenu  vivre  dans  son  village  et  il  oeu- 
vre dans  le  domaine  de  la  sante  communautaire.  Dans  le  cadre  de  son  travail,  il  participe  a de  nombreuses  activites  avec  les  jeunes  et 
depuis  1999,  a titre  de  conseiller,  il  siege  au  sein  du  conseil  de  bande  de  Wemotaci.  Depuis  quelques  annees,  la  communaute  a un 
centre  sportif  ayant  une  glace  artificielle.  Selon  Arthur,  beaucoup  de  jeunes  autochtones  ont  des  talents  pour  faire  partie  d une  equipe 
de  hockey  de  calibre  superieur.  De  nos  jours,  les  depisteurs  vont  dans  les  endroits  connus  et  ils  ignorent  les  collectivites  eloignees. 

Sources: 

Texte  de  Pierre  Fellice  publie  dans  le  journal  Le  Quotidien  le  28  mai  1976.  Recherche  historique  par  Raymond  Bluteau. 
Transcription  par  Raymond  Bluteau  le  12  mai  2000. 
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Les  peuples  autochtones  et  le  racisme 

http://www.crr.ca/fr/Publications/bibliography/fPub_BiblioAPR.htm 


(Ce  site  contient  aussi  une  bibliographic  en 
anglais) 

Comite  de  consultation  sur  1' administration  de 
la  justice  en  milieu  autochtone.  (1995,  aout). 

La  Justice  pour  et  par  les  autochtones. 
Rapport  et  recommandations  du  Comite  de 
consultation  sur  1' administration  de  la  jus- 
tice en  milieu  autochtone. 

Sainte-Foy.  Direction  des  communications, 
Ministere  de  la  Justice. 

2-550-25177-6 

«...  nous  croyons  qu  'il suffit  de  dire  que  les 
membres  de  la  communaute  doivent  se 
sentir  partie  prenante  de  I'appareil  judici- 
aire.  Le  mecanisme  peut  varier  sensible- 
ment  d'une  communaute  a I'autre,  mais  il 
doit  refleter  I'engagement  des  gens  du 
milieu  et  encourager  I'infiltration  de  nos 
valeurs  particulieres  et  de  notre  culture. 
Reste  a determiner  la  formule  la  plus  effi- 
cace,  que  ce  soit  un  conseil  des  sages,  un 
comite  de  justice,  un  cercle  d'echanges,  la 
consultations  sur  sentence,  etc...» 
(Communautes  membres  de  Mammit 
Innuat,  'Enumeration  de  principes ',  1994 
cite  par  le  Comite,  p.48) 

Le  but  ultime  du  Comite  est  de  developper  un 
projet  judiciaire  qui  repond,  avant  tout,  aux 
besoins  distincts  de  toutes  les  communautes 
autochtones  quebecoises.  De  plus,  il  souligne 


qu’il  est  necessaire  de  respecter  et  d’incorporer 
les  traditions,  coutumes  et  valeurs  sociocul- 
turelles  de  chacune  de  ces  communautes.  Cette 
etude  et  ses  recommandations  ont  ete  elaborees 
suite  a une  demarche  de  consultation  facilitee 
aupres  de  communautes  autochtones  quebe- 
coises. Surtout,  le  rapport  examine  certains 
aspects  cles  du  systeme  juridique  tels  que  la 
mediation  et  la  consultation,  les  interets  des 
jeunes  autochtones,  la  participation  des  femmes 
autochtones,  l’aide  juridique,  les  juges,  les 
obstacles  linguistiques  et  F usage  des  interpretes, 
les  tribunaux  et  les  recours  juridiques  locaux 
comme  les  services  parajudiciaires.  Suite  a 
l’elaboration  de  ses  recommandations,  le 
Comite  de  consultation  constate  et  souligne  le 
fait  que  ses  recommandations  puissent  s’averer 
inutiles  sans  la  participation  centrale  des  mem- 
bres des  communautes  autochtones  ou  encore, 
sans  preconisation  d'une  strategic  globale  d' ac- 
tion. 

Sioui,  Georges  E.  (1999). 

Pour  une  histoire  amerindienne  de 
l'Amerique. 

Quebec.  Les  Presses  de  l'Universite  Laval. 
2-7637-7657-4 

«Quand  ces  wampums  auront  ete  offerts  a 
tous  ceux  que  l’ histoire  concerne,  c'est-h- 
dire  tous  les  humains,  soit  pour  essuyer  les 
larmes  qui  genent  la  vision,  soit  pour 


liberer  la  respiration,  soit  encore  pour 
rendre  a l'oreille  sa  sensibilite,  ou  pour 
aplanir  les  chemins  des  rencontres 
jusqu'a  ce  que  la  beaute  de  la  vie  reillu- 
mine tous  les  yeux  et  que  la  raison, 
apaisee,  puisse  "revenir  a son  siege", 
nous  pourrons  ecouter  et  comprendre 
l'autohistoire  amerindienne».  (G.  E. 
Sioui,  p.  12). 

Ce  texte  de  Georges  E.  Sioui  se  veut  presenter 
une  «autohistoire»  autochtone  c’est-a-dire,  une 
histoire  qui  correspond  aux  valeurs,  aux  percep- 
tions, et  a l’ethique  sociale  et  culturelle  amerin- 
dienne. A cette  fin,  l’auteur  explore  les  attitudes 
sur  lesquelles  sont  axees  les  interpretations 
autochtones  de  l’ecologie,  du  cercle  sacre,  de  la 
creation,  de  la  conception  de  l’etre  humain,  et 
du  role  des  sexes.  Surtout,  Sioui  se  refere  a la 
culture  Iroquoise  et  a la  nation  Hurons- 
Wendats  (dont  il  est  membre),  pour  en  degager 
les  valeurs  sous-jacentes.  Il  est  de  l’avis  que 
l’«autohistoire»  autochtone  se  prete  a une  reori- 
entation de  I’histoire  conventionnelle  (blanche) 
qui  elle,  n’a  servi  qua  nier  la  valeur  et  la 
grandeur  des  contributions  autochtones  et  qui 
aussi,  continue  a se  preter  aux  malentendus 
entre  l’Homme  Blanc  et  les  membres  de  com- 
munautes Autochtones.* 


I'histoire  des  pensionnats  ccmadiens: 
une  recommendation 

James  Miller,  ancien  boursier  du  CRSH  (Conseil  des  Arts  du  Canada)  qui  a aussi  enseigne  au  Japon,  est  aujourd'hui  professeur  d'histoire  du  Canada  a 
l'Universite  de  la  Saskatchewan.  M.  Miller  est  un  specialiste  reconnu  des  questions  autochtones  et  il  a re<;u  de  nombreux  prix  et  distinctions  canadiens 
et  internationaux  pour  ses  travaux  sur  les  droits  de  la  personne  et  les  populations  autochtones.  Il  a recemment  publie  un  livre  sur  I'histoire  des  pen- 
sionnats canadiens.  En  avril  1998,  il  a produit,  avec  deux  de  ses  collegues,  une  etude  de  430  pages  intitulee  Bounty  and  Benevolence,  qui  presente  l'his- 
toire  des  traites  signes  par  le  gouvernement  du  Canada  avec  les  Autochtones  de  la  Saskatchewan.  La  province  utilisera  ce  document,  qui  fait  progress- 
er  notre  comprehension  de  la  nature  des  negociations  menant  a des  traites,  pour  tenter  de  mieux  focaliser  les  discussions  portant  sur  les  problemes  et 
les  politiques  relatifs  aux  traites.  Sa  brillante  reputation  est  fondee  sur  ses  connaissances  rigoureuses  et  approfondies  de  la  theorie  et  des  applications  pra- 
tiques de  I'histoire  comme  discipline,  ainsi  que  sur  l'etendue  de  son  savoir  concernant  I'histoire  des  questions  regionales  au  Canada  et  des  relations  entre 
les  Premieres  Nations  et  les  autres  Canadiens.  M.  Miller  a deja  ete  president  de  la  Societe  historique  du  Canada  et  il  a aussi  ete  membre  des  comites  de 
selection  du  CRSH.  Beaucoup  estiment  qu'il  joue  un  role  cle  dans  les  milieux  canadiens  de  la  recherche  en  histoire  en  ce  qui  concerne  la  recherche 
influant  sur  les  politiques  et  qu'il  ouvre  ainsi  la  voie  a une  nouvelle  generation  d'historiens. 
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Rapport  d’une  seance  de  forma- 
tion offer te  par  Arlene  Vrtar,  RSW 
et  infirmiere  auxiliaire,  avec  une 
composante  sur  le  sujet  des  pen- 
sionnats  et  des  abus  physiques  et 
sexuels  qui  y ont  ete  commis. 


Arlene  a a son  actif  une  experience  de  vie  considerable  dans  les  domaines  de 
l'alcoolisme,  de  la  toxicomanie,  de  l'hyperphagie  et  de  la  desaccoutumance 
au  tabac. 

Elle  a d'abord  observe  un  moment  de  silence  au  nom  de  toutes  les  person- 
nes  qui  ont  souffert  en  raison  du  lourd  heritage  d'abus  qui  prend  sa  source 
dans  les  pensionnats. 

Arlene  a commence  par  poser  la  question  suivante  : " Pourquoi  la  question 
des  abus  commis  dans  les  pensionnats  - soit  un  evenement  qui  s' est  pro- 
duit  il  y a tres  longtemps  - affecte?t?elle  encore  aujourd'hui  les  peuples 
des  Premieres  nations?  " 

La  reponse  a cette  question  est  complexe,  et  sa  complexite  reside  dans  l'his- 
toire  et  le  cycle  d'abus  qui  se  perpetue  a travers  les  generations.  Arlene  a 
passe  en  revue  la  chronologie  historique  des  pensionnats  de  1845  a nos  jours 
dont  void  quelques?uns  des  principaux  reperes  : 

1 845  - dans  son  rapport  a l'assemblee  legislative  du  Haut  Canada,  le  gou- 
vernement  recommande  la  creation  de  pensionnats  pour  les  Indiens; 

1 847  - il  est  suggere  que  les  ecoles  soient  creees  en  partenariat  avec  le  gou- 
vernement  et  l'Eglise  et  que 
1' education  soit  de  nature  religieuse; 

1 892  - le  gouvernement  federal  et  les  eglises  etablissent  un  partenariat 

formel  pour  administrer  un 

systeme  scolaire  pour  les  enfants  indiens; 

1 920  - sous  la  direction  de  Duncan  Campbell  Scott,  il  devient  obligatoire 
pour  les  enfants  indiens  ages  de  7 a 15  ans  de  frequenter  lecole; 

1945  - 9 149  eleves  sont  inscrits  dans  les  pensionnats,  avec  seulement 
quelque  1 00  eleves  inscrits  dans  une  classe  superieure  a la  8e  annee  et 
aucun  dossier  attestant  de  l'inscription  d'eleves  dans  une  classe  superieure 
a la  9e  annee; 

1950  - plus  de  40  % du  personnel  enseignant  des  pensionnats  ne  possede 
aucune  formation  professionnelle; 

1969  - le  partenariat  entre  le  gouvernement  et  les  eglises  est  formellement 
aboli,  et  le  gouvernement 

federal  prend  le  plein  controle  des  ecoles.  On  compte  au  total  7 704 
inscriptions  avec  60  % d'enfants  indiens  inscrits  dans  le  systeme  d'ecoles 
publiques; 

1979  - 12  ecoles  demeurent  en  service  avec  1 189  inscriptions; 


1983  - fermeture  du  dernier  pensionnat  aTofino,  C.?B.; 

1992-1993  - une  recherche  est  menee  en  C.?B.  dans  le  but  d'etudier  1' im- 
pact des  pensionnats.  On  decouvre  tout  un  eventail  d'abus  physiques,  sex- 
uels et  psychologiques; 

1994  - creation  d'un  Groupe  de  travail  autochtone  sur  les  pensionnats  par 
la  GRC  a la  suite  des  resultats  de  la  recherche.  Le  groupe  de  travail  avait 
pour  mandat  d'examiner  tous  les  pensionnats  en  service  de  1890  a 1984; 

1994  - l'AFN  publie  un  rapport  sur  les  pensionnats  intitule  " Breaking  the 
Silence  " (Briser  le  Silence); 

1995  - Arthur  Henry  Plint,  ancien  superviseur  du  pensionnat  indien  de 
1' Alberta  de  1948  a 1953  et  de  1963  a 1968  plaide  coupable  a 16  chefs 
d'accusation  pour  attentat  a la  pudeur  et  est  condamne  a 

1 1 ans  de  prison; 

1996  - publication  du  rapport  final  de  la  Commission  royale  sur  les  peu- 
ples autochtones;  on  y exige  une  enquete  publique  sur  les  consequences 
des  pensionnats  pour  les  generations  des  peuples 

des  Premieres  nations.  Le  rapport  recommande  aussi  la  mise  sur  pied  d'un 
service  d'archivage  national  des  dossiers  concernant  les  pensionnats; 

1997  - John  Watson,  le  plus  haut  fonctionnaire  des  Affaires  indiennes  de 
la  C.?B.  est  le  premier  representant  du  gouvernement  canadien  a admettre 
que  les  pensionnats  faisaient  partie  d'une  politique  d'assimilation  mise  en 
place  par  le  gouvernement  canadien; 

1 997  - le  chef  national  Phil  Fontaine  presente  sommairement  les  elements 
que  l'AFN  chercherait  a integrer  dans  une  strategic  de  guerison  en  regard 
des  abus  commis  dans  les  pensionnats,  soit  des  excuses  completes,  un 
fonds  de  dotation,  un  programme  de  revitalisation  de  la  langue,  un  service 
de  counseling  a l'intention  des  survivants  et  un  programme  de  therapie 
communautaire; 

7 janvier  1998  - Jane  Stewart,  ministre  des  Affaires  indiennes,  fait  une 
declaration  de  reconciliation  dans  laquelle  elle  s'excuse  au  pres  des  person- 
nes  qui  ont  ete  victimes  d'abus  physiques  et  sexuels  dans  les  pensionnats; 
Elle  annonce  d'un  fonds  de  guerison  de  350  millions  de  dollars  destine  a 
faire  face  au  lourd  heritage  d'abus  physiques  et  sexuels  de  l'epoque  des 
pensionnats. 

Le  systeme  des  pensionnats  visait  " a tuer  I'Indien  dans  l'enfant  " et  a 
transformer  lesenfants  autochtones,  consideres  comme  des  " sauvages  ",  en 
membres  civilises  de  la  societe  canadienne.  Le  ministere  tentait  ainsi  de 
couper  les  liens  culturels  unissant  les  diverses  generations  et  maintenant  1' in- 
tegrity des  families  et  des  communautes.  ^ 
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Le  programme  educatif  des  pensionnats  ne  correspondait  a rien  de  ce  a 
quoi  on  pourrait  s'attendre  de  nos  jours  ou  meme  en  fait  a ce  que  d'autres 
enfants  canadiens  apprenaient  a l'ecole  a la  meme  epoque. 

Voici  comme  exemple  le  programme  d'une  journee  dans  un  pension- 
nat  : 

- 6 h - toilette,  habillage  et  menage  du  dortoir; 

- 6 h 30  - messe  en  latin  a la  chapelle  puis  taches  matinales; 

- les  periodes  de  classe  etaient  divisees  en  education  religieuse  (1 
h)  et  en  lecture,  ecriture  et  mathematiques  (2  h).  Le  programme 
des  ecoles  pour  enfants  non  autochtones  comportait  cinq  heures 
d' education; 

- apres  le  diner,  les  enfants  autochtones  commen^aient  leur  for- 
mation " civilisatrice  " : travaux  de  la  ferme,  jardinage,  cuisine, 
couture  et  nettoyage; 

- il  y avait  une  heure  d'etude  dans  la  soiree,  puis  c'etait  le  souper, 
le  menage,  la  recreation  surveillee,  la  priere  et  le  coucher 

Le  programme  educatif  etait  tout  juste  adequat.  Les  enfants  autochtones 
des  pensionnats  etaient  mis  a l'ecart  de  leur  culture,  de  leur  langue  et  de 
leurs  enseignants  et  n'ont  pu  passer  a travers  les  rites  de  passage  appropries. 
Lorsque  les  etapes  du  developpement  precedant  la  vieillesse  ne  sont  pas 
vecues  comme  il  se  doit  ou  qu'un  enfant  est  victime  d'abus  au  cours  de  son 
developpement,  on  peut  facilement  comprendre  pourquoi  tant 


d'Autochtones  sont  sortis  du  systeme  des  pensionnats  avec  autant  de  prob- 
lemes. 

Une  fois  devenus  adultes  ou  aines,  ils  ont  souvent  transmis  leurs  desordres 
emotionnels  ou  les  abus  subis  dans  les  pensionnats  a leurs  propres  enfants 
ou  famille,  amo^ant  ainsi  un  cycle  d'abus. 

Arlene  a partage  avec  l'auditoire  son  experience  tres  poignante  d'abus  en 
pensionnat,  evenement  qui  a profondement  affecte  sa  famille.  Elle  a insiste 
sur  le  besoin  d'aborder  la  question  a l'interieur  meme  des  families  et  de  tra- 
vailler  ensemble  comme  une  famille  ou  avec  l'aide  d un  conseiller  pour 
guerir  les  plaies  laissees  par  les  abus. 

Elle  a aussi  conseille  aux  RSC  de  tirer  profit  du  fonds  de  guerison  s'ils  y 
ont  acces  dans  leur  communaute  afin  d' aider  a abolir  les  obstacles  a la 
guerison  spirituelle  des  peuples  des  Premieres  nations.  Puis  elle  a termine 
sur  une  note  d'espoir  en  disant  que  : " Notre  present  n'a  pas 
a ressembler  a notre  passe  ".  • 

Reference:  Les  femmes  et  la  sante  -vol.  13,  hiver  1999  — Bulletin  In  Touch 

Organisation  Nationale  des  Representants  Indiens  et  Inuit  en  Sante  Communautaire 
http://www.niichro.com/LibraryF/Labiblio.html 


Education  contre  le  racisme:  personnes-modeles  autochtones 


Cindy  Hanson 

ECOLE  SECONDAIRE  CROCUS  PLAINS,  BRANDON,  MANITOBA 

Cindy  Hanson  est  une  enseignante  dynamique  qui  se  specialise  dans  la  promotion  de  la  comprehension  et  de  la  diversite  culturelles  a travers  un 
enseignement  de  type  communautaire  structure  autour  d’activites.  Ses  eleves  d’histoire  canadienne  interviewent  les  gens  de  la  communaute,  pren- 
nent  des  photos  de  sites  particuliers,  visitent  des  quartiers  et  montent  des  productions  theatrales.  Cindy  a developpe  une  panoplie  d’outils  peda- 
gogiques  originaux  qui  integrent  des  contenus  sur  les  Premieres  Nations  et  la  communaute  a l’histoire  locale  et  a la  connaissance  du  milieu.  La  pro- 
motion de  la  diversite  et  l’elimination  du  racisme  sont  des  themes  cles  de  son  enseignement.  Ses  eleves  echangent  des  experiences  personnelles  et 
developpent  des  habiletes  pour  affronter  les  stereotypes.  Le  projet  qui  lui  a permis  d’etre  selectionnee,  Diversity:  An  Integrated  Curriculum  Approach 
(Diversite  : une  approche  curriculaire  integree),  repose  sur  l’etude  de  textes  historiques,  fait  appel  au  theatre  et  aux  relations  avec  la  communaute  et 
comprend  une  analyse  critique  de  blagues,  de  bandes  dessinees  et  d’annonces  publicitaires.  Jusqu’en  juin  1998,  Cindy  a enseigne  a la  Crocus  Plains 
Regional  Secondary  School.  Alors  qu’elle  etait  en  poste,  ses  eleves  se  sont  produits  devant  la  Commission  royale  des  affaires  autochtones,  ont  realise 
une  video  qui  a remporte  un  prix  et  ont  coordonne  un  premier  evenement  autochtone  d’envergure  nationale  a Brandon.  Son  travail  dans  le  champ 
des  etudes  autochtones  lui  a valu  le  prix  professionnel  de  PACDI.  Cindy  est  actuellement  coordonnatrice  des  eleves  autochtones  a l’Assiniboine 
Community  College  et  continue  d’offrir  du  perfectionnement  a des  enseignants  a travers  le  Manitoba. 

Source:  http://www.historysociety.ca/heroes/gg/98hanson.htmlCindy 
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Re  s s o ur  c e s sur  les  p ensionnat  s 


ARTICLES 

Comme  une  brisure  : les  agressions  sexuelles  contre  les  enfants  de  I'Eglise  et  de  la  societe,  Ottawa, 
Concacon  Inc.,  1992,  a la  page  6. 

Pensionnats  et  abus 

http://www.niichro.com/womhealth/fwohealth7.html 

RAPPORTS 

La  violence  faite  aux  enfants  en  milieu  institutionnel  au  Canada,  Ronda  Bessner,  COMMISSION 
DU  DROIT  DU  CANADA,  Automne  1998 
http://www.lcc.gc.ca/  fr/ themes/ mr/ica/besrep/ 

La  dignite  retrouvee  - Les  sevices  contre  les  enfants  places  en  etablissementsLa  reparation  des  sevices 
infliges  aux  enfants  dans  des  etablissements  canadiens 
http://www.cdc.gc.ca/fr/themes/mr/ica/2000/pdf/execsum.pdf 

Commission  d'enquete  du  Nouveau-Brunstvick,  Ecole  de  formation  du  Nouveau-Brunswick  -- 
Kingsclear,  Commissaire  Richard  L.  Miller,  Fredericton,  Nouveau-Brunswick,  le  17  fevrier 
1995. 

The  Report  of  the  Archdiocesan  Commission  of  Enquiry  into  the  Sexual  Abuse  of  Children  by 
Members  of  the  Clergy,  3 volumes,  Saint-Jean  (T.-N.),  archidiocese  de  Terre-Neuve,  1990. 

CONFERENCE  DES  fiVfiQUES  CATHOLIQUES  DU  CANADA.  Comite  ad  hoc  sur  les 
cas  degression  sexuelle,  De  la  souffrance  a I'esperance  : rapport  du  comite  ad  hoc  de  la  CECC  sur 
les  cas  degression  sexuelle,  Ottawa  : Conference  des  eveques  catholiques  du  Canada,  1992, 


Pensionnats  et  justice  penale 
http://home.istar.ca/-ccja/franc/autochl.html 

Collection  sur  les  Autochotones,  Direction  des  affaires  correctionnelles,  Un  Programme 
Vraiment  Innovateur,  Consultation  aupres  des  residents  eventuelles  de  la  residence  de  formation 
communautaire  de  l=Institut  Gabriel  Dumont,  APC  2 CA  (1992) 

Collection  sur  les  Autochotones,  Direction  des  affaires  correctionnelles,  Programme  de 
Pretraitement  des  detenus  autochtones  toxicomanes,  Project  Pilote,  (janvier  1 990-decembre 
1990),  APC  3 CA  (1992) 

SITE  WEB 

Etudes  autochtones,  Ministere  de  Teducation  de  I’ontario 
Le  curriculum  de  l’Ontario,  1 le  et  12?  annee 

http://www.edu.gov.on.ca/ fr  e/ document/ curricul/ secondary/ grade  1112/ nativest/ nativesf.html 

THfeSES 

http://www.cihr.ca/news/press_releases/00/backgrounder-0020_f.shtml 

N.  Rosalyn  Ing,  The  University  of  British  Columbia  : Le poids  de  la  honte  et  des  traumatismes 
non  resolus  : les  pensionnats  et  leurs  sequelles  chez  les  adultes  de  la  2e  et  de  la  3e  generation.  Cette 
etude  decrit  les  sequelles  psychologiques,  sociales  et  culturelles  de  l'experience  vecue  par  les 
aines  de  dix  hommes  et  femmes  autochtones  eduques  dans  des  pensionnats  canadiens  chez 
leurs  enfants  et  leurs  petits-enfants. 


Compilation  mediatique  des  dossiers  d'actualites 

La  piste  Amerindienne 

http://www.autochtones.com/ fr/ archives/ pensionnats.html 


23  mai  2001 

Ottawa  negocie  au  grand  jour  dans  le  dossier 
des  pensionnats 

Pour  la  premiere  fois  dans  l'epineux  dossier  des  pen- 
sionnats autochtones,  Ottawa  amorce  des  negocia- 
tions  officielles  avec  les  Eglises  poursuivies,  en  com- 
pagnie  du  gouvernement  federal,  par  les  premieres 
nations  pour  les  mauvais  traitements  subis  dans  des 
pensionnats  jusque  dans  les  annees  soixante. 

7 mai  2001 

Les  pensionnats  pour  autochtones:  Mgr  Tutu 
suggere  au  Canada  une  Commission  Verite  et 
Reconciliation 

Une  «Commission  Verite  et  Reconciliation)! 
pourrait-elle  aider  a guerir  la  blessure  que  des 
generations  d'eleves  autochtones  ont  subie  dans 
des  pensionnats  religieux?  Mgr  Desmond  Tutu, 
qui  a preside  une  institution  analogue  en  Afrique 
du  sud,  pense  que  le  Canada  pourrait  avan- 
tageusement  y songer. 

1 fevrier  2001 

Une  compensation  pour  les  survivants  des 
pensionnats 


Les  survivants  des  pensionnats  pourraient  etre 
dedommages  des  sevices  subis  pendant  leurs 
annees  de  scolarite.  Le  vice  premier  ministre 
Herb  Gray  ne  le  nie  pas.  Le  gouvernement  aurait 
meme  selon  le  National  Post  entrepris  des  nego- 
ciations  avec  I'Eglise  anglicane.  Les  sommes  ver- 
sees  reviendraient  aux  autochtones  survivants  de 
cette  periode  et  aux  eglises  en  difficultes. 

1 1 septembre  2000 
La  tragedie  des  pensionnats 

Qui  doit  dedommager  les  autochtones  pour  l'«edu- 
cation»  qui  a brise  leur  vie  ? 

Haussant  d'un  cran  le  debat  sur  la  responsabilite 
des  autorites  religieuses  et  politiques  dans  le  scan- 
dale  des  pensionnats  autochtones,  l'eveque  angli- 
can  d'Athabasca  a recemment  invite  les  Eglises  a 
cesser  de  battre  leur  coulpe  et  a revenir  a leur  mis- 
sion. Lire  le  dossier  complet  dans  LE  DEVOIR. 

7 septembre  2000 
Quatre  Eglises  s'excusent 

Des  representants  de  quatre  eglises  (catholique, 
presbyterienne,  anglicane  et  unie)  ont  presente 
hier  des  excuses  aux  autochtones  de  Terre-Neuve, 
geste  qui  a ete  accueilli  avec  enthousiasme.  Les 


autochtones  croient  "qu'il  s'agit  d'un  geste 
sincere  de  reparer  le  passe  et  de  batir  un  avenir 
meilleur",  de  dire  Todd  Russel,  le  president  des 
Metis  du  Labrador.  A travers  le  pays,  les 
autochtones  on  interne  quantite  de  poursuites 
totalisant  des  milliards  de  dollars  de  reclamations 
pour  les  mauvais  traitements  subis  pendant  des 
decennies  dans  des  pensionnats.  Ces  autochtones 
disent  avoir  subi  des  sevices  physiques,  psy- 
chologiques et  sexuels  durant  leur  jeunesse  alors 
qu'ils  etudiaient  dans  des  pensionnats  de  congre- 
gations religieuses. 

5 septembre  2000 

Poursuite  d'autochtones  contre  Ottawa, 
l'Ontario  et  I'Eglise 

Une  centaine  d'ex-pensionnaires  d'une  eglise 
catholique  situee  dans  une  reserve  du  nord  de 
l'Ontario,  le  pensionnat  Ste-Anne-de-Fort  - 
Albany,  intentent  une  poursuite  pour  declamer 
les  mauvais  traitements  physiques  et  psy- 
chologiques ainsi  que  des  agressions  sexuelles.  Les 
dommages  et  interets  demandes  sont  de  2 mil- 
lions de  dollars.  Plus  de  150  personnes  ont 
demande  les  formulaires  requis  pour  entrepren- 
dre  ces  poursuites  conjointes. 

> 
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LA  NATION  CREE  BIGSTONE 


Libres  et  filers 

Nous  nous  mouvons,  nous  respirons  et  nous  sentons  des  etres  complets  au  sein  de  notre  monde,  un 
monde  auquel  nos  parents  et  les  membres  de  nos  families  ont  donne  forme.  Ils  nous  ont  donne  notre 
identite,  la  connaissance  de  notre  heritage,  et  une  direction  dans  la  vie.  La  connaissance  se  transmet 
de  parents  a enfants  et  cela  continue  de  generation  en  generation. 

Et  cest  cela  qui  cree  le  cercle  de  la  vie. . . 


LA  NATION  CREE  BIGSTONE 
Contribution  de  la  FADG  : 100.200.00  $ 
PERSONNE-CONTACT  : 

Adresse  : 

M.  John  Biastone,  BSW.RSW 

Coordinateur  de  la  sante  mentale 

Case  Postale  1020 

Desmarais,  AB 

TOG  0T0 

Tel  : 780-891-2000 

Telecopieur  : 780-891-2015 

DESCRIPTION 

« Freedom  to  Soar  » insiste  sur  les  effets  intergenerationnels  du  systeme  des  pen- 
sionnats.  Le  programme  a pour  but  de  restaurer  l’equilibre  dans  la  communaute 
et  chez  les  survivants  en  tant  qu’individu.  Un  modele  holistique  de  guerison  avec 
quatre  composantes  est  utilise  : la  conscience,  l’interaction,  le  remplissage  des 
vides,  et  la  therapie. 

ACCENT  SUR... UN  MODELE  DE  GUERISON  COMMUNAUTAIRE 

HISTOIRE  : La  perspective  de  la  Nation  Cree  Bigstone 

Dans  le  but  d’obtenir  la  guerison  de  demain,  les  besoins  d’hier  doivent  etre  exam- 
ines. A la  lueur  des  resultats  de  la  Commission  royale  et  du  developpement  de  la 
Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison,  la  Nation  Cree  Bigstone  s’ est  penchee  sur  le 
developpement  d’un  programme  pouvant  aider  ses  membres  a se  guerir  des 
sequelles  des  pensionnats.  Beaucoup  de  personnes,  en  quittant  l’ecole,  ont  hate 
de  se  retrouver  avec  leurs  anciens  amis  de  classe  et  de  se  souvenir  du  « bon  vieux 
temps  ». 

Sequelles  des  pensionnats:  des  blessures  a guerir 

AFin  d’evaluer  les  sequelles  et  de  commencer  cheminement  de  guerison  en  tant 
que  communaute,  nous  avons  collige  un  echantillon  des  differents  groupes  d’age 
qui  etaient  alles  dans  les  pensionnats  et  nous  en  avons  trouve  12,  qui  ont  accep- 
te  de  participer  a notre  premiere  session.  Nous  avons  ensuite  organise  une  sec- 
onde  session,  en  y invitant  un  autre  groupe  de  12  personnes  a venir  echanger  avec 
nous.  Outre  ces  sessions,  pour  obtenir  une  perspective  plus  large  de  la  commu- 
naute, nous  avons  effectue  un  sondage,  par  le  biais  de  visites  a domicile,  ce  qui 
nous  a permis  d’engager  une  discussion  plus  approfondie  sur  les  programmes  de 
guerison  en  general,  et  les  pensionnats  en  particulier.  Ce  qui  suit  est  un  resume 
de  ce  que  nous  avons  fait  et  de  ce  que  nous  avons  recueilli. 

La  souffrance  d’etre  enleve. 

Beaucoup  de  survivants  qui  ont  partage  leurs  experiences  etaient  dans  les  pen- 
sionnats au  cours  des  annees  50  et  au  debut  des  annees  60.  Les  survivants, 
hommes  et  femmes,  ont,  tous  partage  avec  nous  la  douleur  qu’ils  ont  eprouve 


alors  qu’ils  etaient  des  enfants  de  5 ou  6 ans  et  qu’ils  avaient  du  quitter  leurs  par- 
ents pour  aller  au  pensionnat,  sans  comprendre  pourquoi  ils  devaient  quitter  leur 
maison  et  vivre  dans  une  ecole.  Les  religieuses  enseignaient  l’anglais  aux  enfants, 
avec  un  accent  fran^ais  tres  prononce.  Les  enfants  ne  devaient  pas  parler  la  langue 
crie,  mais  ne  comprenaient  pas  l’anglais  et  recevaient  des  punitions  quand  ils 
n’obeissaient  pas  aux  ordres  des  religieuses. 

L’ experience  vecue  par  les  survivants  en  entrant  au  pensionnat  a encore  un  effet 
tres  profond  sur  eux  aujourd’hui.  Le  choc  emotionnel  declenche  par  le  fait  de 
quitter  un  environnement  chaleureux  pour  entrer  dans  une  institution  froide  et 
sterile  a laisse  aux  plus  jeunes  des  cicatrices  qui  sont  encore  presentes  dans  leurs 
vies  d’adultes.  L’une  de  ces  sequelles  se  manifeste  dans  l’incapacite,  chez  de  nom- 
breux  survivants  a tisser  des  liens  profonds  et  appropries  avec  leurs  enfants  ni  les 
materner.  Beaucoup  eprouvent  de  la  culpabilite  a cause  de  cela,  et  sont  habite  par 
un  sentiment  de  mediocrite. 

LA  MENTALITE  D’UN  CAMP  DE  TRAVAIL 

Les  enfants  dans  les  pensionnats  avaient  entre  5 et  14  ans.  Le  matin  etait  alloue 
au  travail  ou  « corvees  ».  Les  gar<;ons  devaient  nourrir  les  animaux,  traire  les  vach- 
es,  labourer  les  champs,  couper  le  bois  et  s’occuper  des  champs.  Les  filles  devaient 
faire  le  menage,  le  lavage,  la  cuisine  et  le  tricotage.  Si  le  travail  n’etait  pas  termine 
a l’heure,  quelquefois,  les  enfants  n’ avaient  pas  droit  au  petit  dejeuner.  En  tout, 
les  enfants  recevaient  seulement  2 heures  d’education  par  jour,  car  la  majorite  du 
temps  devait  etre  consacre  au  travail  intensif  pour  assurer  la  marche  du  pension- 
nat. 

LA  MALNITRITION 

II  faut  souligner  la  nourriture  que  les  enfants  recevaient.  Pour  le  petit  dejeuner, 
les  enfants  mangeaient  un  bol  de  gruau.  Pour  le  dejeuner,  ils  avaient  une  sorte  de 
soupe  avec  du  pain  rassis.  La  soupe  etait  faite  de  legumes  qu’ils  avaient  eux- 
memes  cultives.  Le  soir,  ils  avaient  un  plat  de  viande.  Chaque  vendredi,  ils 
mangeaient  du  poisson  bouilli  et  des  intestins  de  poisson.  Tous  les  survivants  dis- 
ent  qu’ils  vivaient  constamment  dans  la  faim.  Un  des  survivants  a dit  qu’ils  regar- 
daient  manger  les  pretres  et  les  religieuses  dans  une  salle  a manger  privee.  Tout 
etait  aligne  merveilleusement,  et  ils  avaient  differentes  sortes  de  viande,  des 
pommes  de  terre  et  de  la  nourriture  que  les  enfants  n’ avaient  jamais.  Les  enfants 
passaient  leur  tete  a la  porte  juste  pour  sentir  la  nourriture  qu’ils  ne  pouvaient  pas 
manger. 

L’ABUS  SEXUEL  ET  PHYSIQUE 

Une  femme  se  souvient  d’un  petit  dejeuner  durant  lequel  sa  cousine  avait  ete 
malade.  Elle  avait  mange  son  gruau  et  ensuite  l’avait  vomi  dans  son  bol.  La 
religieuse  etait  furieuse.  Elle  l’attrapa  par  les  cheveux  et  lui  poussa  la  tete  dans  son 
bol.  Cette  fille  essaya  d’aider  sa  cousine,  mais  la  religieuse  la  for$a  a manger  ce 
qui  restait  dans  le  bol  de  sa  cousine  oil  elle  avait  vomi. 

Les  survivants  se  souviennent  bien  d’ avoir  ete  appeles  des  sauvages,  d’ avoir  re^u 
constamment  des  insultes  verbales  et  d’avoir  ete  frappes  avec  des  batons  ou  des 
regies  quand  ils  parlaient  Cri.  Mais,  pire  encore  que  les  insultes  et  les  coups,  ils 
parlent  de  viols  par  les  pretres  et  les  religieuses.  L’abus  sexuel  qui  a existe  dans  ces 
ecoles  a detruit  les  vies  de  ces  enfants  pour  toujours.  Certains  survivants  ont  pu 
invoquer  leurs  souvenirs  a ce  sujet,  mais  d’autres  etaient  trop  bouleverses  et  ont 
du  quitter  la  reunion.  ^ 
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Ce  programme  a pour  but  de  promouvoir  une  meilleure 
connaissance  des  repercussions  intergenerationnelles  du 
post  traumatisme  relie  au  syndrome  des  pensionnats.  II 
essaye  de  prevenir  les  problemes  ou  de  les  solutionner 
quand  cela  est  necessaire.  Grace  a ce  programme,  les  sur- 
vivants  ont  I’opportunite  de  briser  leur  cercle  vicieux  des 
traumatismes  et  d es  abus,  en  apprenant  a eviter  que  ceci 
continue  chez  leurs  enfants. 


L’une  des  consequences  tragique  de  ces  abus  est  que  les  enfants  ont  commence  a 
se  tourner  les  uns  contre  les  autres  afin  de  se  defouler  de  leur  colere  et  de  leur 
ressentiment.  En  tant  qu’adultes,  les  survivants  qui  ont  vecu  ce  traumatisme  dans 
les  institutions  continuent  a avoir  cette  conduite  au  sein  de  leurs  communautes 
y compris  dans  leurs  propres  families. 

LES  EFFETS  SUR  LA  NATION  CRIE  BIGSTONE 

Durant  nos  entrevues,  tous  les  survivants  ont  dit  que  le  fait  d’avoir  ete  enleve  a 
leurs  parents  a un  age  tendre,  les  a prive  de  modeles.  II  n’existait  pas  de  compas- 
sion dans  les  pensionnats,  les  enfants  apprenaient  ce  qu’on  leur  disait.  On  leur 
disait  qu’ils  etaient  des  « sauvages  »,  qu’ils  etaient  « paresseux  »,  que  leur  culture 
etait  « mauvaise  ».  On  leur  enseignait  la  crainte  et  de  cette  maniere  leur  estime  de 
soi  et  leur  fierte  etaient  nettement  detruite. 

Un  grand  nombre  d’entre  eux,  une  fois  revenus  chez  eux,  avaient  perdu  leur  sens 
d’identite.  Us  souffraient  d’insecurite  et  avaient  peu  d’estime  de  soi.  Alors,  beau- 
coup  se  sont  tournes  vers  1’alcool  ou  autres  substances,  creant  ainsi  un  autre  cycle 
de  problemes  tels  que  l’incapacite  parentale  autrement  dit  l’impossibilite  de 
materner  leurs  propres  enfants  ou  l’incapacite  de  conserver  un  emploi.  Ainsi,  ils 
ont  transmis  a leurs  enfants  ce  qu’ils  avaient  appris  dans  les  pensionnats. 

LE  PROGRAMME  : UN  SURVOL 

Le  modele  de  guerison 

Ce  que  nous  ayons  essaye  de  creer  est  un  modele  intergenerationnel.  Cette 
approche  holistique  de  la  guerison  sera  utilisee  pour  restaurer  l’equilibre  dans  la 
Nation  Crie  Bigstone.  Cette  approche  se  concentre  sur  le  mental,  le  physique  et 
le  spirituel  ainsi  que  le  bien-etre  emotionnel. 

COMPOSANTES  DU  MODELE  : 

Le  modele  decrit  les  quatre  approches  de  programme  que  nous  avons  mises  sur 
pied  dans  notre  communaute  : la  conscience,  1’ interaction,  le  remplissage  des 
vides  et  la  therapie. 

Pour  chaque  composante  de  ce  modele,  nous  avons  developpe  des  programmes 
specifiques.  Ce  qui  suit  presente  notre  modele  et  nos  programmes  : 

PROGRAMME  DE  CONSCIENTISATION 

Le  programme  de  conscientisation  est  tout  d’abord  une  celebration  des  peuples 
des  Premieres  Nations,  de  leur  art  et  de  leur  culture.  Elle  represente  aussi  une 
reconnaissance  de  la  souffrance  et  de  la  douleur,  de  la  joie  et  de  la  reconciliation. 
Elle  identifie  les  membres  de  la  communaute  qui  ont  reussi  en  affaires  et  recon- 
nait les  triomphes  personnels.  Elle  est  une  inspiration  pour  tous  ceux  qui  pensent 
encore  qu’ils  n’arriveront  pas  a depasser  le  stade  dans  lequel  ils  se  trouvent.  Le 
programme  de  conscientisation  reconnait  egalement  que  les  cicatrices  sont  pro- 
fondes,  bien  au-dela  de  la  surface.  Enfin,  elle  reconnait  que  les  pensionnats  ont 
influence  non  seulement  les  survivants,  mais  aussi  leurs  enfants.  Le  programme 
de  conscientisation  permet  a toute  la  famille  de  reconnaitre  l’experience  des  sur- 
vivants des  pensionnats.  Toute  la  communaute  a la  possibility  de  participer  et  de 
beneficier  de  ce  programme  car  il  est  con^u  pour  la  guerison  de  toute  la  com- 
munaute grace  a des  activites,  a des  encouragements  et  de  l’education  au  sujet  des 
sequelles  des  pensionnats.  La  creation  du  programme  de  conscientisation  est  un 
instrument  qui  sert  a retrouver  la  dignite,  a augmenter  l’estime  de  soi  et  a pro- 


mouvoir la  fierte  de  la  culture  autochtone.  Les  survivants  et  leurs  families  peu- 
vent  se  rapprocher  en  participant  ensemble  a ces  activites. 

Strategies 

Il  faut  que  les  survivants  soient  compris  dans  la  communaute,  et  cette  conscien- 
tisation aidera  a restaurer  l’equilibre  dans  la  communaute. 

Activites  culturelles 

Le  programme  met  en  valeur  les  activites  culturelles  communautaires?  En  com- 
binant  la  conscientisation  et  la  guerison,  les  activites  culturelles  aident  les  sur- 
vivants a retrouver  leur  dignite  en  tant  que  personne  et  a retrouver  la  fierte  de  leur 
heritage.  Il  y a quatre  activites  par  an  : 

•Les  activites  culturelles  et  les  rassemblements  sociaux  pour  celebrer  les 
survivants  des  pensionnats  (danses  et  piques-niques  communautaires, 
rassemblement  social) 

•Les  expositions  d’artisanat  et  d’art  des  Premieres  Nations,  deux  fois  par 
an. 

•Les  expositions  d’Histoire  autochtone  pour  montrer  la  richesse  de 
l’heritage  des  peuples  des  Premieres  Nations. 

Les  Heros  locaux 

Nous  avons  etablit  un  programme  de  «Heros  local  » pour  stimuler  I’inspiration 
et  promouvoir  l’estime  de  soi.  Ce  programme  met  en  valeur  les  membres  de  la 
communaute  qui  ont  contribue,  de  maniere  positive,  a la  conscientisation  des 
peuples  des  Premieres  Nations.  Un  heros  local  est  reconnu  tous  les  trimestres,  et 
on  raconte  son  succes  au  niveau  personnel  ou  au  niveau  des  affaires  dans  le  bul- 
letin de  la  communaute.  Les  heros  participent  egalement  a une  foire  aux  carrieres, 
tenue  une  fois  par  an  a l’ecole  locale.  La,  ils  y parlent  de  leur  reussite  pour  essay- 
er  d’encourager  les  jeunes  a surmonter  leur  insecurite  et  a faire  une  difference 
dans  le  monde. 

Prevention  et  intervention 

Ce  programme  a pour  but  de  promouvoir  une  meilleure  connaissance  des  reper- 
cussions intergenerationnelles  du  post  traumatisme  relie  au  syndrome  des  pen- 
sionnats. Il  essaye  de  prevenir  les  problemes  ou  de  les  solutionner  quand  cela  est 
necessaire.  Grace  a ce  programme,  les  survivants  ont  l’opportunite  de  briser  leur 
cercle  vicieux  des  traumatismes  et  d es  abus,  en  apprenant  a eviter  que  ceci  con- 
tinue chez  leurs  enfants. 

Les  resultats  prevus 

Une  communaute  plus  eduquee  sera  plus  apte  a identifier  les  problemes  et  a trou- 
ver  des  solutions  appropriees.  La  comprehension  de  la  culture  et  de  l’heritage 
stimulera  la  fierte  et  inspirera  les  jeunes  a s’efforcer  d’accomplir  plus  d’exploits. 
La  veritable  mesure  sera  1’augmentation  de  leur  propre  valeur  et  de  leur  estime  de 
soi  qui  se  refletera  dans  une  communaute  vibrante  et  saine. 

Les  variables  mesurables  de  ce  programme  sont  les  suivantes  : 

•Augmentation  progressive  de  la  participation  aux  activites  culturelles 
•Augmentation  de  la  contribution  d’objets  d’art  et  d’artisanat  dans  les 
expositions 
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•Une  augmentation  de  la  participation  aux  activites  culturelles  et  spir- 
ituelles 

•L’interet  accru  vis-a-vis  des  activites  offertes  a l’exterieur. 

LE  REMPLISSAGE  DES  VTDES 

Le  dur  traitement  subi  par  les  enfants  dans  les  pensionnats  n’a  pas  fourni  le 
developpement  chaleureux  qu’ils  auraient  re$u  en  restant  dans  leurs  families.  En 
consequence,  il  existe  un  manque  tres  serieux  de  competences  de  base,  comme 
par  exemple  la  gestion  de  la  famille,  le  budget  du  foyer,  la  bonne  nutrition  de  la 
famille  etc. 

En  remplissant  ces  vides,  le  survivant  peut  acquerir  les  competences  qu’ils 
auraient  du  acquerir  en  grandissant.  Le  remplissage  des  vides  constate  les  ecarts 
qui  existent  dans  le  processus  naturel  d’apprentissage  de  l’individu.  Les  aptitudes 
qu’ils  apprennent  se  concentrent  sur  la  famille,  la  nutrition  et  la  gestion  des 
finances. 

STRATEGIES 

1 . Des  competences  parentales 

2.  Des  competences  en  gestion  de  budgets 

3.  Des  connaissances  en  nutrition 

Les  competences  parentales  sont  des  aptitudes  de  base  qui  doivent  etre  etablies 
pour  empecher  que  le  cycle  continue  a la  prochaine  generation.  Un  autre 
domaine  neglige  etait  celui  des  competences  en  matiere  de  gestion  budgetaire  et 
de  nutrition.  Les  aptitudes  dans  ces  domaines  doivent  etre  enseignees  afin  d’aider 
le  survivant  a faire  une  bonne  gestion  de  ses  ressources  et  a bien  choisir  les  ali- 
ments pour  la  preparation  des  repas,  pour  lui-meme  et  pour  sa  famille. 

Les  competences  de  vie  sont  introduites  dans  la  maison  et  d’autres  peuvent  aussi 
s’apprendre  de  professionnels.  Cela  sert  de  supplement  et  rehausse  le  role  de  par- 
ents, ameliore  les  connaissances  en  matiere  de  nutrition  et  les  aptitudes  des  per- 
sonnes  responsables  de  la  gestion  des  budgets. 

RESULTATS  PREVUS 

Tous  les  participants  repondront  a un  questionnaire  avant  leur  entree  au  pro- 
gramme et  un  suivi  sera  effectue  un  mois  avant  que  le  rapport  de  fin  d’annee  req- 
uis  par  la  Fondation  soit  redige.  Les  variables  mesurables  seront : la  dynamique 
familiale,  le  budget  du  foyer,  T amelioration  de  la  nutrition  dans  la  famille  etc. 

THERAPIE 

Les  survivants  ont  souffert  en  silence.  Cependant,  l’agonie  des  l’abus  physiques, 
sexuels,  mentaux  et  emotionnels  est  encore  bien  presente  dans  leurs  esprits.  Il  faut 
offrir  une  assistance  professionnelle  aux  survivants  afin  qu’ils  admettent  cet  abus 
et  s’engagent  sur  le  sender  de  la  guerison. 

La  therapie,  individuelle  et  de  groupe,  est  une  entreprise  continue  du  programme 
de  sante  mentale  de  la  Nation  des  Cris  Bigstone  et  nous  trouvons  que  presque 
tous  les  clients  que  nous  desservons  viennent  nous  voir  souffrent  des  effets  multi- 
generationnels  des  traumatisme  subis  dans  les  pensionnats. 

Les  questions  qui  concernent  les  survivants  sont : 

•Les  questions  d’abus:  physique,  mental,  sexuel  et  emotionnel 
•Le  sentiment  d’isolement;  ils  ont  besoin  d’une  interaction  avec  les  autres 
survivants  durant  une  session  de  therapie  professionnelle. 

•Les  questions  intergenerationnelles  qui  touchent  leur  famille. 

STRATEGIES 

En  ce  moment,  la  therapie  est  notre  meilleure  avenue  pour  comprendre  et  repon- 
dre  au  syndrome  posttraumatique  des  pensionnats. 

1 . Therapie  individuelle 


Le  programme  de  sante  mentale  de  Bigstone  offre  actuellement  de  la  therapie 
individuelle  a tous  ceux  qui  sont  affectes  par  le  traumatismes  intergenerationnels 
relies  aux  pensionnats.  Nous  pensons  que  la  therapie  personnelle  est  un  bon 
debut  pour  commencer  un  cheminement  vers  la  guerison  avant  d’entamer  les  ses- 
sions de  groupes  ou  de  famille.  A notre  avis,  regagner  sa  confiance  en  soi-meme 
et  se  sentir  credible  constitue  la  premiere  etape  dans  n’importe  quelle  demarche 
de  guerison. 

2.  Therapie  de  groupe 

On  a organise  des  cercles  de  discussion  d’hommes  et  de  femmes  pour  repondre 
aux  questions  qui  continuent  a presenter  des  problemes  dans  la  vie  des  individus. 
Nous  avons  commence  ce  que  nous  appelons  des  initiatives  de  guerison  de 
groupe  concentrees  dans  les  milieux  familiaux,  les  foyers.  Nous  choisissons  une 
maison  pour  accueillir  une  activite  sociale  de  famille,  d’amis,  de  voisins  et 
d’autres  personnes  interessees  a se  rencontrer  et  a partager  des  histoires  pour 
ouvrir  la  ligne  de  communication.  Ce  programme  encourage  egalement  la  cohe- 
sion familiale  et  communautaire  et,  nous  l’esperons,  se  reproduira  automatique- 
ment  dans  l’avenir. 

Dans  les  sessions  de  groupe,  les  survivants  peuvent  ecouter  des  histoires  d’autres 
survivants  et  les  assimiler  a leurs  propres  histoires.  Les  sessions  de  therapie  indi- 
viduelle aident  le  survivant  a parler  de  faits  que  lui  ou  elle  ne  pouvait  mention- 
ner  dans  une  session  de  groupe.  La  therapie  familiale  etudie  la  famille  chez  elle  et 
travaille  a la  guerison  de  toute  la  famille. 

3.  Ateliers 

La  formation  continue  est  une  composante  importante  dans  tous  les  projets  et 
nous  nous  eduquons  constamment  dans  le  domaine  de  l’abus  sexuel  et  des 
methodologies  de  la  guerison. 

Nous  fournissons  aussi  des  ateliers  pour  promouvoir  une  comprehension  plus 
approfondie  de  1’abus  dans  les  pensionnats  et  de  ses  effets.  Nous  continuons  a 
nous  eduquer  dans  le  domaine  des  repercussions  psychologiques  de  Tabus  dans 
les  pensionnats. 

Resultats  prevus 

Le  taux  de  succes  sera  determine  par  l’etude  de  cas  du  psychologue  et  notre  rap- 
port de  fin  d’annee  refletera  le  resume  des  accomplissements  identifies  dans  les 
etudes  de  cas  des  individus. 
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La  bibliographic  suivante  est  fournie  a titre  de 
service  au  public.  Sa  publication  ne  signifie pas  que 
la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison  souscrit  aux 
opinions  exprimees  dans  ces  documents.  Cette  liste 
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rapports  et  sites  Web  qui  portent  sur  les  pensionnats 
et/ou  leurs  repercussions  intergenerationnelles. 
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The  savage  onslaught  of  colonialism  focused  its  most 
crushing  and  long  lasting  oppression  on  Aboriginal 
women,  dealing  them  a triple  blow.  Aboriginal 
women  lost  their  position  of  high  esteem  first  to  the 
dominant  power  of  the  colonizing  forces  which  reduced 
both  Aboriginal  men  and  women  to  the  status  of  sav- 
ages, then  they  lost  it  to  the  dominant  hierarchy  of  the 
European  patriarchal  system  and  were  brought  down  to 
the  general  subservient  position  held  by  European 
Women,  and  lastly  they  lost  it  in  their  own  nations 
through  the  abolition  of  traditional  forms  of  governance 
and  social  decision  making,  which  relegated  them  to  the 
lowest  social  rung  in  their  communities. 

In  the  Western  world  access  to  education  has  always  been, 
for  women,  a means  to  rise  above  the  shackles  of  stereotypes, 
to  fulfil  their  aspirations  and  to  play  a respected  and  useful 
role  in  their  society.  Residential  schools,  for  the  vast  major- 
ity of  Aboriginal  Women,  have  been  none  of  that. 
Residential  schools  devastated  whole  communities,  whole 
families;  it  inflicted  deadly  wounds  to  Aboriginal  cultures 
and  languages,  and  almost  eradicated  from  the  landscape  of 
civilisations  a spiritual  and  societal  paradigm  based  on  the 
interconnectedness  of  all  things. 

Originally,  despite  differences  in  the  ways  the  numerous 
nations  structured  and  governed  themselves,  Aboriginal 
women  occupied  a central  place  in  this  web  of  life.  At  the 
very  least  they  played  a complementary  and  respected  role 
in  the  survival,  peace  and  prosperity  of  their  communities. 
Today,  the  picture  is  very  different.  This  issue  is  meant  to 
offer  a glimpse  both  of  the  losses  endured  and  of  the 
strength,  hopes  and  achievements  that  distinguish 
Aboriginal  women  in  Canada.  Like  most  of  the  issues  we 
bring  forward  in  Elealing  words,  the  questions  related  to 
Aboriginal  Women  and  Elealing  are  overwhelming  vast  and 


complex.  We  have  chosen  to  examine  more  closely  the  situ- 
ation of  incarcerated  Aboriginal  women,  and  also  through 
the  Report  from  the  Femmes  autochtones  du  Quebec,  the  fac- 
tors that  lead  to  devictimisation  and  enable  women  to  lead 
a freer  life.  We  hope  this  will  encourage  you  on  your  path, 
and  inspire  you  to  tell  us  your  story. 

A few  months  ago,  I came  across  a book  by  Kim  Anderson 
entitled  A Recognition  of  Being.  At  the  time,  I was  trying  to 
frame  some  fundamental  questions  I had  about  Aboriginal 
women  and  healing.  Knowing  the  losses  and  the  suffering  of 
women  in  their  communities,  in  urban  areas,  in  prisons,  in 
their  homes,  and  also  knowing  their  indomitable  strengths 
and  their  dreams,  I wanted  to  ask  them  how  they  saw  their 
role  in  advancing  healing  in  their  communities.  What 
would  a healed,  healthy  community  look  like,  and  how  did 
they  see  themselves  in  it? 

I did  talk  to  women,  and  some  of  what  they  said  is  in  this 
issue,  but  Kim  did  provide  an  answer  about  the  role  of 
Aboriginal  women: 

The  role  of  Women?  I would  have  difficulty  with  the 
word  role,  actually.  More  and  more  as  I get  older,  I 
see  this  sort  of  recognition  of  being  as  more  impor- 
tant than  role.  (Elder  Shawani  Campbell  Star,  from  A 
recognition  of  Being,  by  Kim  Anderson.) 

Today,  many  Aboriginal  women  are  struggling  against 
enormous  odds  to  find  a sense  of  identity,  both  as  a 
woman  and  as  an  aboriginal  woman.  This  issue  is  dedi- 
cated to  all  of  you:  may  your  voice  become  ever  stronger 
and  clearer,  may  you  walk  tall  and  assured,  may  your  eyes 
reflect  the  power  and  dignity  that  has  always  been  yours, 
and  may  the  children  that  you  bring  into  this  world  take 
their  rightful  place  on  mother  earth.  -GR. 
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Received  by  e-mail: 

Hey 

I am  interested  in  obtaining  copies  of  my  residen- 
tial school  records  from  Shingwauk  and  the  Mush 
Hole.  Can  you  help  me? 

Lila. 


Dear  Lila, 

We  have  received  a number  of  requests  from 
Survivors  for  school  records.  These  records  are  not 
in  our  possession,  and  we  have  very  limited  abilities 
to  get  them.  Most  records  of  the  sort  you  are  seek- 
ing are  held  by  the  Canadian  government,  specifi- 
cally the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Mush  Hole(Mohawk  Indian  Residential  School) 
and  Shingwauk  Survivors  also  have  recourse  to 
organisations  that  possess  other  kinds  of  informa- 
tion. For  questions  about  Shingwauk,  contact  Don 
Jackson  at  (705)  949-2301  extension  216  (jack- 
son@shingwauk.auc.ca).  For  Mush  Hole  materials, 
contact  Tom  Hill  at  the  Woodland  Cultural 
Centre,  (514)  759-2650  extension  243. 
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To  receive  Healing  Words,  write  to  us  at  Suite 
801,  75  Albert  Street,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  KIP 
5E7  or  phone  1-888-725-8886.  (In  Ottawa, 
phone  237-4441).  Our  fax  number  is  (613) 
237-4442  and  our  email  is  grobelin@ahf.ca  or 
wspear@ahf.ca.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  newsletter 
is  available  in  French  and  English  and  is  free. 
Also  available  on-line!  http://  www.ahf.ca 
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ou  may  submit  your  articles,  letters,  or  other  contributions  by  fax,  mail,  or  email.  We 
prefer  electronic  submissions  in  Corel  Word  Perfect  or  MS  Word.  Please  send  your 
writing  to: 


The  Editors,  Healing  Words 
75  Albert  Street 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
KIP  5E7 


Our  fax  number  is  (613)  237-4442  and  our  email  addresses  for  submissions  are: 


Please  send  email  submissions  of  photos  in  TIFF  grayscale  format,  if  possible.  We  ask  for  a 
resolution  of  300  dpi.  We  cannot  be  responsible  for  photos  damaged  in  the  mail. 

Please  include  a short  biography  with  your  submission  as  well  as  a return  address  and 
phone  number.  We  may  need  to  contact  you  about  your  submission. 

The  AHF  does  not  pay  for  published  submissions,  but  we  do  provide  contributors  with 
copies  of  the  newsletter. 

The  views  expressed  by  contributors  to  Healing  Words  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views 
of  the  AHF. 

There  is  no  set  length  for  manuscripts,  but  please  try  to  keep  submissions  to  a reasonable 
length  (under  3000  words).  All  submissions  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  editorial  team 
and  may  be  edited  for  spelling,  grammar,  and  length. 


A SPECIAL  THANK  YOU  TO  / 

ALL  OUR  CONTRIBUTORS. 

S.O.S.  POETS 

Thank  you  also  to  those  poets  whose  work  we  publish  here.  Do  you  know  how  hard  it  is  to 
find  you?  PLEASE,  to  ALL  poets  out  there  in  communities,  young,  older,  already  published  or 
not  - send  us  your  thoughts,  your  work,  in  poems,  prayers,  chants  or  songs. 

It  is  especially  difficult  to  find  poems  that  we  can  publish  in  our  French  newsletter.  But  we 
would  love  also  to  get  poems  and  songs  in  your  own  language. 
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^ continued  from  page  8 

Do  you  see  signs  of  this  happening? 

I see  some  signs  of  it.  The  greatest  deterrents,  and  there  is  a couple  of  big 
ones. . . People  not  healing  from  sexual  abuse  because  it  is  a big  issue.  When 
you  have  been  sexually  abused,  it  is  impossible  to  trust  other  people  if  you’ve 
stored  a lot  of  that  pain  and  damage  from  such  abuse.  It’s  very  very  devas- 
tating and  it  gets  so  painful,  it  keeps  coming  up.  It’s  almost  like  in  the  old 
days,  there  was  a spiked  ball  that  they  used  as  a weapon,  with  spikes  on  it.  It 
keeps  turning  and  slashing  inside.  It  is  an  awful  image  but  it’s  like  that.  It’s 
deep,  deep,  vicious  pain.  Some  can  rise  above  it  easier,  others  have  a really 
hard  time.  So  we  need  to  have  our  women  heal  from  such  things  . . . men  as 
well.  To  look  at  the  real  issues  that  are  underlying  the  community  problems 
and  deal  with  those.  Then  there’s  hope  for  the  future.  But  everybody  can’t  go 
galloping  off  with  pockets  full  of  money,  saying  we’re  gong  to  have  a great 
future  but  then  they  just  wind  up  in  the  bars  and  the  bingos.  I’ve  seen  it  hap- 
pen. I’ve  seen  out  west,  our  communities  get  dumped  with  a million  dollars 
and  you  go  back  two  or  three  years  later  and  it  is  all  gone.  There’s  no  com- 
munity centre...  Around  south  of  Edmonton,  non-native  guys  marry  girls 
about  seventeen  years  old,  get  them  pregnant.  When  the  girls  turn  eighteen, 
and  they  get  all  the  money,  the  guys  buy  a new  truck,  stereo,  new  leather 
clothes,  beat  their  young  wives  up,  beat  her  baby  up  and  take  off.  It  happens 
over  and  over  and  over.  So  somebody  is  not  paying  attention,  where  is  the 
link  between  the  mothers,  grandmothers  and  daughters  and  the  aunties, 
where  is  the  link?  This  is  why  I say  rebuild  the  links,  that  is  the  women’s 
responsibility-a  woman’s  prerogative.  Then  men  will  see  us  at  work,  that  we 
are  building  and  not  blaming,  they  are  going  to  come,  the  ones  that  are  get- 
ting well  and  we  will  get  respect.  It  really  is  a big  job,  rebuilding  a commu- 
nity. . . and  it’s  not  going  to  happen  overnight 

Isn’t  this  the  generation  that  will  turn  things  around? 

I think  so,  I remember  an  Elder  told  me  one  time  that  when  something  hap- 
pens. . . it’s  like  a coin.  A coin  has  two  sides,  it  has  edges  too.  The  coin  lands 
in  the  middle  of  your  life,  you  look  at  it,  you  say  «oh  my  gosh  - this  is  bad. . . 

boo  hoo  hoo» But  then  if  you  pick  it  up  and  turn  it  over  - on  the  other 

side  there  is  the  positive,  there  is  always  a teaching,  there  is  always  a learn- 
ing possibility.  Something  good  emerges  from  that  terrible  thing  that  hap- 
pened and  I guess  that  holds  true  for  something  really  wonderful  that  comes 
into  your  life  too,  there  it  is,  “oh  wow,  great”.  There’s  always  something  on 
the  other  side,  so  this  is  why  we  talk  in  the  native  world  about  being  holis- 
tic in  our  approach,  and  to  me  that’s  not  just  looking  at  things  from  the  per- 
spective of  the  circle;  it  is  looking  at  the  whole  entire  picture.  It  is  consider- 
ing all  the  aspects  of  the  question  before  you  make  a decision,  and  this  is  why 
traditionally  our  decision  making  process  took  months  because  issues  that 
are  very  complicated  require  a lot  of  minds.  They  require  a lot  of  debate, 
they  require  careful  consideration  because  if  you  do  this,  this  is  going  to  hap- 
pen, these  are  the  ramifications,  the  effects. 

So  changing  the  processes,  building  more  circular  forms  to  the  way  we 
communicate  with  each  other,  this  is  honoring  traditional  ways.  It  is  kind  of 
pulling  back  the  energy  into  that  natural  healing  spiraling  movement  that  is 
a natural  path.  It  is  natural,  because  it  works  and  I believe  one  of  the  great- 
est inventions  in  the  history  of  man  is  the  wheel.  I’m  sure  a lot  of  people 
tried  with  square  stones-  “oh  no  - not  working”. 

But  we  still  live  in  a world  full  of  squares,  though. . . 

Yes,  and  what  this  means  - let’s  take  a group  structure  as  an  example  - is  that 
we  get  into  a situation  where  there  is  one  corner  here,  one  corner  here,  and 
what  you  have  is  a boxing  ring.  It’s  not  a ring  at  all,  it’s  square,  corners  oppos- 

contimied  on  page  21 
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November  19,  2001 


Dear  Editor, 

I just  recently  read  your  paper  and  it  was  very  informative  and  detailed  as 
to  the  Residential  School  situation.  I am  a newer  generation  but  can 
remember  similar  situations  even  in  our  Public  Schools  of  Sandy  Lake  First 
Nation  during  the  70s.  Getting  strapped  with  a belt  or  whip  was  common 
until  parents  got  mad  and  did  the  same  thing  to  the  Principal.  Then  the 
abusive  behaviour  stopped.  I am  happy  to  see  that  your  readers  are  getting 
the  Full  Monty  on  the  articles  you  publish.  I am  elated  to  hear  the  people 
speak  out  and  breaking  the  code  of  silence,  because  this  silence  is  killing 
even  our  youth  today,  and  these  survivors  may  hold  the  answers  for  our 
youth's  problems  today.  Once  the  youth  of  today  see  the  trauma  our  ances- 
tors went  through,  they  might  reconsider  getting  on  with  their  lives  and 
face  the  world  in  a positive  manner  and  to  walk  in  balance.  What  I would 
suggest  is  that  if  any  articles  are  done  of  a particular  Residential  School  or 
Reserve,  you  should  notify  the  Reserve  of  the  story  and  give  copies  to  the 
Chief  and  Council  of  the  Reserves.  The  reason  why  I ask  this  is  that  most 
of  the  Northern  Reserves  have  limited  access  to  media  and  funds. 

I am  convinced  that  your  newspaper  has  a positive  and  constructive  mean- 
ing for  the  Survivors  of  the  Residential  School  systems  and  is  an  avenue  for 
voicing  these  and  other  related  incidents  within  our  Culture  and  where  it 
is  leading  to.  Our  leaders  and  Elders  should  be  more  receptive  in  pursuing 
the  Survivors'  recommendations  and  implementing  them  into  our  society, 
especially  the  Education  systems. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  guys. 

Yours  in  brotherhood, 


GLEN  FIDDLER 
Sandy  Lake,  Ontario. 

* 

(Dedication  to  the  Oppressed) 

To  a Nation. 

In  all  aspects  of  life,  in  unity  with  the  Creator  of  life  on  Mother  Earth  you 
are  one,  and  not  alone.  May  the  gentle  face  of  the  Great  Spirit  guide  you 
through  hard  times  and  good,  and  so  keep  the  flame  burning  and  the  cir- 
cle strong,  be  mystical  as  the  eagle  that  soars  high  above  the  sky,  also  reflect 
in  human  nature  mysteries,  as  nature  in  its  natural  form  for  whatever  hurts 
deep  inside  (let  go),  give  it  to  the  wind,  treat  Mother  Earth  with  respect 
and  dignity.  In  return  she  will  nourish  and  take  care  of  your  needs,  and 
when  the  time  comes  to  witness  and  acknowledge  a true  positive  experi- 
ence of  a spontaneous  crying  child  at  birth,  give  thanks. 

ARTHUR  PAUL  HAWKEYE 
Membertou  First  Nation, 

People  of  the  Dawn, 

Mi'Kmaq. 
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Bulletin  Board 


< 

Received  by  e-mail: 

Please  add  my  name  to  your  list  of  subscribers  for  the  Healing  Words 
Publication. 

I recently  read  the  Fall  2001  publication  and  found  all  of  the  articles  to  be 
very  interesting  and  educational.  After  reading  "Breaking  the  Code  of 
Silence"  I wondered  why  my  Dad  never  talked  about  his  school  days  at  the 
Mount  Elgin  Residential  School  in  Southwestern  Ontario.  My  siblings  and 
I knew  he  went  to  school  there,  but  never  once  did  he  relate  to  us  stories 
about  school  or  school  mates.  He  is  gone  to  the  Spirit  World  now,  but 
maybe  other  students  who  attended  The  Mount  Elgin  Residential  School  in 
Southwestern  Ontario  would  write  their  story. 

As  an  educator,  I would  like  to  encourage  all  of  my  Red  brothers  and  sisters 
who  survived  residential  schools  to  continue  to  talk  and  record  their  stories. 
I firmly  believe  we  need  to  be  authors  of  our  history.  I'm  sure  the 
Government  and  Churches  have  recorded  their  versions,  and  if  history  is  to 
replay  itself,  their  stories  will  be  exactly  the  opposite  of  ours.  More  impor- 
tant, generations  yet  to  come  need  to  know  and  hear  the  truth  from  our  own 
lips.  I wish  I had  my  Dad's  stories. 

SHIRLEY  MILLER 
Mount  Brydges,  Ontario. 


Received  by  e-mail: 

The  Children  of  Shingwauk  Alumni  Association  will  be  hosting  their  5th 
Reunion  August  2-5,  2002.  The  Gathering  is  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  at  the  old 
Shingwauk  School  location  which  now  houses  Algoma  University  College 
1520  Queen  St.  East,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario.  The  gathering  is  for  all  for- 
mer students  and  staff  and  their  descendants.  We  address  the  impacts  of  the 
former  residential  schools  our  way.  Please  plan  to  join  us,  we  are  quite  wel- 
coming. 

For  more  information: 

Theresa  Turmel 
Shingwauk  Hall 
1520  Queen  St.  East 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  ON 
P6A  2G4 

Telephone:  (705)949-2301,  Ext.  217 
Fax:  (705)949-6583 
E-maihturmel@auc.ca 


Received  by  e-mail: 

Aanii, 

I am  coordinating  a gathering  titled  "Mushkiikiimowin"  (Medicine  Talks) 
on  March  7,  2002  for  the  Northeastern  Ontario  Family  Medicine  program. 
This  program  is  part  of  Northeastern  Ontario  Medical  Education 
Corporation  (NOMEC)  located  on  the  Laurentian  University  campus. 
NOMEC  is  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Ottawa  medical  school.  £> 


The  Children  of  Shingwauk  Alumni  Association  will  be  hosting 
their  5th  Reunion  August  2-5,  2002.  The  Gathering  is  in  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  at  the  old  Shingwauk  School  location  which  now  houses 
Algoma  University  College  1520  Queen  St.  East  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ontario.  The  gathering  is  for  all  former  students  and  staff  and  their 
descendants.  We  address  the  impacts  of  the  former  residential 
schools  our  way.  Please  plan  to  join  us,  we  are  quite  welcoming. 

For  more  information: 

Theresa  Turmel 
Shingwauk  Hall 
1520  Queen  St.  East 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  ON 
P6A  2G4 

Telephone:  (705)949-2301,  Ext.  217 
Fax:  (705)949-6583 
E-mail:turmel@auc.ca 


Dear  Readers:  please  help  other  survivors  by 
sending  your  response  to  Healing  words. 


<]  The  goal  of  the  gathering  is  to  raise  awareness  and  inform  the  Family  med- 
icine Doctors  in  the  program  about  First  Nation's  health  issues.  As  a foun- 
dation to  this  there  will  be  a historical  overview  to  set  the  context  for  the 
subsequent  presentations. 

I would  like  to  be  able  to  provide  a copy  of  the  publication  (Volume  3 
Number  1 Fall  2001)  to  each  participant  as  it  has  the  Residential  School 
Resource  list.  If  you  can  provide  other  resources  to  supplement  this  we 
would  be  very  pleased. 

This  is  the  first  time  First  Nations  health  issues  have  been  included  in  the 
family  Medicine  curriculum  to  this  depth,  and  my  hope  it  to  establish  ongo- 
ing inclusion. 

To  that  end  we  would  like  to  be  included  on  your  regular  mailing  list.  We 
have  35  learners  in  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  year  Family  Medicine,  Emergency 
Medicine  or  other  post  grad  specialities. 

Chi-meegwetch  for  your  help. 

JOYCE  HELMER 

Program  Development  and  Evaluation  Consultant 

Northeastern  Ontario  Medical  Education  Corporation 

Health  Sciences  Education 

Resource  Centre 

Laurentian  University 

935  Ramsey  Lake  Rd. 

Sudbury,  Ontario  P3E  2C6 
705-688-0200  ext.  2100.  § 
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Aboriginal  women  and  their  children 
suffer  tremendously  as  victims  in 
contemporary  Canadian  society. 
They  are  the  victims  of  racism,  of 
sexism  and  of  unconscionable  levels 
of  domestic  violence.  The  justice 
system  has  done  little  to  protect 
them  from  any  of  these  assaults.  At 
the  same  time,  Aboriginal  women 
have  an  even  higher  rate  of  over- 
representation in  the  prison  system 
than  Aboriginal  men. 


Women  in  Traditional  Aboriginal  Society 


Women  traditionally  played  a central  role  within  the  Aboriginal 
family,  within  Aboriginal  government  and  in  spiritual  cere- 
monies. Men  and  women  enjoyed  considerable  personal 
autonomy  and  both  performed  functions  vital  to  the  survival  of 
Aboriginal  communities.  The  men  were  responsible  for  providing  food, 
shelter  and  clothing.  Women  were  responsible  for  the  domestic  sphere  and 
were  viewed  as  both  life-givers  and  the  caretakers  of  life.  As  a result, 
women  were  responsible  for  the  early  socialization  of  children. 


Traditional  Aboriginal  society  experienced  very  little  family  breakdown. 
Husbands  and  wives  were  expected  to  respect  and  honour  one  another, 
and  to  care  for  one  another  with  honesty  and  kindness.  In  matriarchal 
societies,  such  as  the  Kanien  'keha:ka  (Mohawk),  women  were  honoured 
for  their  wisdom  and  vision.  Aboriginal  men  also  respected  women  for  the 
sacred  gifts  which  they  believed  the  Creator  had  given  to  them. 


In  Aboriginal  teachings,  passed  on  through  the  oral  histories  of  the 
Aboriginal  people  from  generation  to  generation,  Aboriginal  men  and 
women  were  equal  in  power  and  each  had  autonomy  within  their  person- 
al lives. 


Women  figured  centrally  in  almost  all  Aboriginal  creation  legends.  In 
Ojibway  and  Cree  legends,  it  was  a woman  who  came  to  earth  through  a 
hole  in  the  sky  to  care  for  the  earth.  It  was  a woman,  Nokomis  (grand- 
mother), who  taught  Original  Man  (Anishinabe,  an  Ojibway  word  mean- 
ing "human  being")  about  the  medicines  of  the  earth  and  about  technol- 
ogy. When  a traditional  Ojibway  person  prays,  thanks  is  given  and  the 
pipe  is  raised  in  each  of  the  four  directions,  then  to  Mother  Earth  as  well 
as  to  Grandfather,  Mishomis,  in  the  sky. 

To  the  Ojibway,  the  earth  is  woman,  the  Mother  of  the  people,  and  her 
hair,  the  sweetgrass,  is  braided  and  used  in  ceremonies.  The  Dakota  and 
Lakota  (Sioux)  people  of  Manitoba  and  the  Dakotas  tell  how  a woman — 
White  Buffalo  Calf  Woman — brought  the  pipe  to  their  people.  It  is 
through  the  pipe  that  prayer  is  carried  by  its  smoke  upwards  to  the  Creator 
in  their  most  sacred  ceremonies. 


hold  promise  for  the  future  of  the  Aboriginal  community  as  a whole.  We 
have  been  told  that  more  and  more  young  Aboriginal  people  are  turning 
to  the  beliefs  and  values  of  Aboriginal  traditions  to  find  answers  for  the 
problems  which  they  are  facing  in  this  day  and  age.  Aboriginal  author 
Paula  Gunn  Allen  points  out: 

Since  the  coming  of  the  Anglo-Europeans  beginning  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  fragile  web  of  identity  that  long  held  tribal  people 
secure  has  gradually  been  weakened  and  torn.  But  the  oral  tradition 
has  prevented  the  complete  destruction  of  the  web,  the  ultimate  dis- 
ruption of  tribal  ways.  The  oral  tradition  is  vital:  it  heals  itself  and 
the  tribal  web  by  adapting  to  the  flow  of  the  present  while  never 
relinquishing  its  connection  to  the  past. 

This  revival  is  necessitated,  in  large  measure,  by  the  assault  that  Aboriginal 
culture  has  experienced  during  the  last  century. 

The  Attack  on  Aboriginal  Culture 

Women  were  never  considered  inferior  in  Aboriginal  society  until 
Europeans  arrived.  Women  had  few  rights  in  European  society  at  the  time 
of  first  contact  with  Aboriginal  people.  Men  were  considered  their  social, 
legal  and  political  masters.  Any  rights  which  women  had  were  those 
derived  through  their  husbands.  The  law  of  England,  for  example,  held 
that  women  did  not  have  the  right  to  vote,  to  own  property  or  to  enter 
into  contracts.  This  attitude  was  ultimately  reflected  in  the  Indian  Act, 
which  blatantly  discriminated  against  women. 

This  attitude  toward  women  continued  until  relatively  recently  in  Canada. 
Women  had  to  fight  battles  in  this  century  to  win  the  right  to  vote  and  to 
be  recognized  as  legal  persons,  and  it  was  only  within  the  past  few  decades 
that  the  final  legal  restrictions  upon  their  right  to  contract  and  own  prop- 
erty were  lifted. 

The  imposition  of  new  values  and  cultural  standards  brought  about 
tremendous  historical,  social  and  economic  changes  which,  for  the  most 
part,  were  destructive  to  Aboriginal  communities.  Dr.  Sally  Longstaffe  of 
the  Child  Protection  Centre  has  written: 


The  strength  that  Aboriginal  peoples  gain  today  from  their  traditional 
teachings  and  their  cultures  comes  from  centuries  of  oral  tradition  and 
Aboriginal  teachings,  which  emphasized  the  equality  of  man  and  woman 
and  the  balanced  roles  of  both  in  the  continuation  of  life.  Such  teachings 


The  razing  of  Indian  societies  and  their  traditions  is  well-docu- 
mented. Symptoms  of  this  dislocation  are  evident  in  high  rates  of 
unemployment,  suicide,  alcoholism,  domestic  violence,  and  other 
social  problems.  This  loss  of  tradition  has  seriously  damaged  the  oral 
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^ means  of  preserving  cultural  norms,  and  the  values  which  prohibit 
deviant  behaviours  have  been  obscured  and  often  forgotten.  Native 
peoples  often  appear  reluctant  to  adopt  "white"  solutions  to  problems 
that  stem  from  the  latter’s  apparent  destruction  of  their  societies. 

Economic  factors  served  as  the  initial  catalyst  for  change  within  Aboriginal 
societies.  Aboriginal  people  were  first  directed  away  from  hunting  into  the 
economic  order  of  the  fur  trade  society.  Gradually,  more  and  more  of  them 
became  removed  from  the  land  and  went  into  settlements  with  a welfare 
economy.  These  changes  to  Aboriginal  lifestyle  distorted  the  traditional 
Aboriginal  male  and  female  roles. 

[W]  ith  the  loss  of  Indian  male  roles  and  as  a result  of  being  reduced 
to  a state  of  powerlessness  and  vulnerability  which  their  own  culture 
deemed  highly  inappropriate,  Indian  men  came  to  experience  severe 
role  strain. 

Cultural  changes  resulting  from  the  economic  factors  at  play  had  their  great- 
est impact  on  the  role  of  Aboriginal  women. 

Cultural  Changes — The  Impact  upon  Aboriginal  Women 

For  Aboriginal  women,  European  economic  and  cultural  expansion  was 
especially  destructive.  Their  value  as  equal  partners  in  tribal  society  was 
undermined  completely.  The  Aboriginal  inmates  in  Kingston  Prison  for 
Women  described  the  result  this  way: 

The  critical  difference  is  racism.  We  are  born  to  it  and  spend  our  lives 
facing  it.  Racism  lies  at  the  root  of  our  life  experiences.  The  effect  is 
violence,  violence  against  us,  and  in  turn  our  own  violence. 

It  is  only  in  the  past  decade  that  writers  have  acknowledged  the  very  impor- 
tant role  Aboriginal  women  played  in  the  first  centuries  of  contact  with 
Europeans  and  their  descendants.  Yet,  while  their  role  within  Aboriginal 
society  remained  relatively  stable  for  some  time  after  contact,  all  that 
changed  completely  with  the  advent  of  the  residential  school  system. 

The  victimization  of  Aboriginal  women  accelerated  with  the  introduction 
after  Confederation  of  residential  schools  for  Aboriginal  children.  Children 
were  removed  from  their  families  and  homes  at  a young  age,  some  to  return 
eight  to  10  years  later,  some  never  to  return.  The  ability  to  speak  Aboriginal 
languages  and  the  motivation  to  do  so  were  severely  undermined.  Aboriginal 
students  were  taught  to  devalue  everything  Aboriginal  and  value  anything 
Euro-Canadian. 

Many  Aboriginal  grandparents  and  parents  today  are  products  of  the  resi- 
dential school  system.  The  development  of  parenting  skills,  normally  a sig- 
nificant aspect  of  their  training  as  children  within  Aboriginal  families,  was 
denied  to  them  by  the  fact  that  they  were  removed  from  their  families  and 
communities,  and  by  the  lack  of  attention  paid  to  the  issue  by  residential 
schools.  Parenting  skills  neither  were  observed  nor  taught  in  those  institu- 
tions. Aboriginal  children  traditionally  learned  their  parenting  skills  from 
their  parents  through  example  and  daily  direction.  That  learning  process  was 
denied  to  several  generations  of  Aboriginal  parents.  In  addition  to  the  phys- 
ical and  sexual  abuse  that  Canadians  are  now  hearing  took  place  in  residen- 
tial schools,  emotional  abuse  was  the  most  prevalent  and  the  most  severe. 


The  damage  done  by  residential  schools  is 
evident  today  as  Aboriginal  people,  long 
deprived  of  parenting  skills,  struggle  with 
family  responsibilities  and  attempt  to 
recapture  cultural  practices  and  beliefs  so 
long  denied. 


Not  only  did  residential  schools  not  support  the  development  of  traditional 
parental  roles  among  the  children,  but  they  taught  the  children  that  they 
were  "pagan" — an  inferior  state  of  being — and  should  never  use  their  lan- 
guage or  honour  their  religious  beliefs.  These  messages  were  imparted  to 
Aboriginal  children  in  a sometimes  brutal  manner.  Several  presenters  also 
pointed  out  that  residential  schools  not  only  removed  children  from  their 
families,  but  they  also  prevented  any  closeness,  even  contact,  from  occurring 
between  siblings  and  relatives  at  the  same  school. 

The  damage  done  by  residential  schools  is  evident  today  as  Aboriginal  peo- 
ple, long  deprived  of  parenting  skills,  struggle  with  family  responsibilities 
and  attempt  to  recapture  cultural  practices  and  beliefs  so  long  denied. 

Grand  Chief  Dave  Courchene  Sr.  put  the  experience  succinctly: 

Residential  schools  taught  self-hate.  That  is  child  abuse....  Too 
many  of  our  people  got  the  message  and  passed  it  on.  It  is 
their  younger  generations  that  appear  before  you  [in  court]. 

We  believe  the  breakdown  of  Aboriginal  cultural  values  and  the  abuse  suf- 
fered by  Aboriginal  children  in  the  schools  contributed  to  family  breakdown. 
This  began  a cycle  of  abuse  in  Aboriginal  communities,  with  women  and 
children  being  the  primary  victims. 

The  Canadian  government  also  undermined  equality  between  Aboriginal 
men  and  women  with  the  legalization  of  sexist  and  racist  discrimination  in 
successive  pieces  of  legislation.  In  1869  it  introduced  the  concept  of  enfran- 
chisement, whereby  Indian  people  would  lose  their  status  as  Indians  and  be 
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*3  treated  the  same  as  other  Canadians.  For  Aboriginal  women,  this 
process  of  enfranchisement  had  particularly  devastating  consequences, 
because  the  role  assigned  to  Canadian  women  was  one  of  inferiority  and 
subjugation  to  the  male. 

Upon  becoming  enfranchised,  Aboriginal  people  lost  their  status  under 
the  Indian  Act.  An  Indian  woman  lost  her  status  automatically  upon  mar- 
rying a man  who  was  not  a status  Indian.  This  was  not  true  for  Indian 
men,  whose  non-Indian  wives  gained  status  as  Indians  upon  marriage. 
Under  subsequent  Indian  Acts,  Indian  agents  could  enfranchise  an  Indian 
if  he  were  deemed  "progressive."  In  cases  where  a man  became  enfran- 
chised, his  wife  and  children  automatically  lost  their  status,  as  well. 

While  Bill  C-31  (1985)  addressed  many  of  these  problems,  it  created  new 
ones  in  terms  of  the  differential  treatment  of  male  and  female  children  of 
Aboriginal  people.  Under  the  new  Act,  anomalies  can  develop  where  the 
children  of  a status  Indian  woman  can  pass  on  status  to  their  children  only 
if  they  marry  registered  Indians,  whereas  the  grandchildren  of  a status 
male  will  have  full  status,  despite  the  fact  that  one  of  their  parents  does  not 
have  status.  Chapter  5,  on  treaty  and  Aboriginal  rights,  discusses  this 
problem  in  detail  and  outlines  steps  that  must  be  taken  to  remedy  it. 

Aboriginal  women  traditionally  played  a prominent  role  in  the  consensual 
decision-making  process  of  their  communities.  The  Indian  Act  created  the 
chief  and  council  system  of  local  government.  The  local  Indian  agent 
chaired  the  meetings  of  the  chief  and  council,  and  had  the  power  to  remove 
the  chief  and  council  from  office.  Aboriginal  women  were  denied  any  vote 
in  the  new  system  imposed  by  the  Indian  Affairs  administration.  As  a result, 
they  were  stripped  of  any  formal  involvement  in  the  political  process. 

The  segregation  of  Aboriginal  women,  both  from  wider  society  and  from 
their  traditional  role  as  equal  and  strong  members  of  tribal  society,  contin- 
ues to  the  present  day.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  effects  of  past 
discrimination  have  resulted  in  the  poor  socio-economic  situation  applica- 
ble to  most  Aboriginal  women,  but  it  is  also  attributable  to  the  demeaning 
image  of  Aboriginal  women  that  has  developed  over  the  years.  North 
American  society  has  adopted  a destructive  and  stereotypical  view  of 
Aboriginal  women. 

The  Changing  Image  of  Aboriginal  Women 

The  demeaning  image  of  Aboriginal  women  is  rampant  in  North  American 
culture.  School  textbooks  have  portrayed  Aboriginal  woman  as  ill-treated  at 
the  hands  of  Aboriginal  men,  almost  a "beast  of  burden."  These  images  are 
more  than  symbolic — they  have  helped  to  facilitate  the  physical  and  sexu- 
al abuse  of  Aboriginal  women  in  contemporary  society.  Emma  LaRocque, 
a Metis  woman  and  professor  of  Native  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Manitoba,  wrote  to  the  Inquiry  about  such  demeaning  images. 

The  portrayal  of  the  squaw  is  one  of  the  most  degraded,  most 
despised  and  most  dehumanized  anywhere  in  the  world.  The 
‘squaw’  is  the  female  counterpart  to  the  Indian  male  ‘savage’  and  as 
such  she  has  no  human  face;  she  is  lustful,  immoral,  unfeeling  and 
dirty.  Such  grotesque  dehumanization  has  rendered  all  Native 
women  and  girls  vulnerable  to  gross  physical,  psychological  and  sex- 
ual violence....  I believe  that  there  is  a direct  relationship  between 
these  horrible  racist/sexist  stereotypes  and  violence  against  Native 
women  and  girls.  I believe,  for  example,  that  Helen  Betty  Osborne 
was  murdered  in  1972  by  four  young  men  from  The  Pas  because 
these  youths  grew  up  with  twisted  notions  of  "Indian  girls"  as 
"squaws"  ...  Osborne’s  attempts  to  fight  off  these  men’s  sexual 
advances  challenged  their  racist  expectations  that  an  "Indian  squaw" 
should  show  subservience  ...  [causing]  the  whites  ...  to  go  into  a rage 
and  proceed  to  brutalize  the  victim. 
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In  order  to  address  the  underlying 
problems  that  give  rise  to  this  percep- 
tion, the  public  generally,  and  those 
within  the  justice  system  specifically, 
need  to  be  educated  about  those  issues 
by  Aboriginal  women. 


Racist  and  sexist  stereotypes  not  only  hurt  Aboriginal  women  and  their 
sense  of  self-esteem,  but  actually  encourage  abuse — both  by  Aboriginal 
men  and  by  others.  The  Ma  Mawi  Chi  Itata  Centre’s  Family  Violence 
Program  attempts  to  help  both  victims  and  offenders  to  see  beyond  the 
stereotypes.  In  a book  used  by  the  program,  Paula  Gunn  Allen  explains 
"recovering  the  feminine  in  American  Indian  traditions": 

For  the  past  40  or  50  years,  American  popular  media  have  depicted 
American  Indian  men  as  bloodthirsty  savages  devoted  to  treating 
women  cruelly.  While  traditional  Indian  men  seldom  did  any  such 
thing — and  in  fact  among  most  tribes  abuse  of  women  was  simply 
unthinkable,  as  was  abuse  of  children  or  the  aged — the  lie  about 
"usual"  male  Indian  behaviour  seems  to  have  taken  root  and  now 
bears  its  brutal  and  bitter  fruit. 

The  colonizers’  revisions  of  our  lives,  values,  and  histories  have  dev- 
astated us  at  the  most  critical  level  of  all — that  of  our  own  minds, 
our  own  sense  of  who  we  are. 

Image  casting  and  image  control  constitute  the  central  process  that 
American  Indian  women  must  come  to  terms  with,  for  on  that  con- 
trol rests  our  sense  of  self,  our  claim  to  a past  and  to  a future  that 
we  define  and  that  we  build  ...  images  must  be  changed  before 
Indian  women  will  see  much  relief  from  the  violence  that  destroys 
so  many  lives.... 

The  Canadian  Coalition  for  Equality  and  the  Manitoba  Women’s 
Directorate  say  that  the  media  today  continue  to  employ  stereotypical 
images  of  women.  Both  presentations  compared  lurid  newspaper  coverage 
of  the  Helen  Betty  Osborne  murder  in  The  Pas  to  the  more  straightfor- 
ward and  sympathetic  coverage  of  the  killing  of  a young  non-Aboriginal 
woman  in  Winnipeg.  ^ 
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We  consider  societal  attitudes  to  be  an  issue  that  this  Inquiry  must 
address.  There  is  a perception  among  women’s  groups,  both  Aboriginal 
and  non-Aboriginal,  that  abuse  of  Aboriginal  women  is  more  acceptable 
to  the  courts  than  abuse  of  non-Aboriginal  women.  While  we  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  view  that  there  is  differential  treatment,  we  are  dis- 
turbed enough  by  the  perception  to  suggest  that  it  needs  to  be 
addressed.  At  the  heart  of  the  problem  is  the  belief  that,  fundamentally, 
justice  authorities  do  not  understand,  and  do  not  wish  to  understand, 
the  unique  issues  facing  Aboriginal  women. 

In  order  to  address  the  underlying  problems  that  give  rise  to  this  per- 
ception, the  public  generally,  and  those  within  the  justice  system  specif- 
ically, need  to  be  educated  about  those  issues  by  Aboriginal  women. 
Elsewhere  in  this  report  we  have  recommended  that  cross-cultural  train- 
ing be  provided  to  a variety  of  individuals  involved  in  the  justice  system. 
We  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  Aboriginal  women  must  play  a cen- 
tral role  in  the  development  and  delivery  of  those  programs. 
Unfortunately,  Aboriginal  men,  over  the  centuries,  have  adopted  the 
same  attitude  toward  women  as  the  European.  As  a result,  the  cultural 
and  social  degradation  of  Aboriginal  women  has  been  devastating. 

According  to  the  Manitoba  Women’s  Directorate,  the  average  annual 
income  for  Manitoba’s  Aboriginal  women  is  less  than  75%  of  that  for 
other  women.  The  labour  force  participation  rate  for  Aboriginal  women 
is  40%,  while  72%  of  Aboriginal  women  do  not  have  a high  school 
diploma. 


<J  continued  from  page  22 

Of  course  no  one  can  sit  here  and  say  it  is  going  to  be  perfect. . . with  no  conflicts 
ever.  That  wouldn’t  be  real  but  I’m  going  to  magnetize  my  heart  so  that  the  person 
that  I’m  going  to  invite  into  my  life  is  going  to  treat  me  with  respect  and  I think 
that  is  part  of  empowerment,  to  encourage  people  to  dream  their  future.  To  me 
dreaming  and  visioning  is  very  traditional,  although  I am  working  with  my  hands 
tied  because  I grew  up  with  only  pieces  of  tradition  because  my  grandfather  was 
raised  by  his  grandmother  and  she  was  not  very  educated.  She  taught  him  how  to 
live  in  the  woods,  taught  him  very  simple  things  but  the  spirituality  part  had 
already  been  fractured  through  colonisation.  I’m  originally  from  the  east  coast  in 
West  Virginia  - so  colonization  happened  500  years  ago  and  so  they  had  already 
lost  much,  the  Christian  faith  had  already  moved  in  there  so  the  spiritual  part  that 
was  left  was  strongly  connected  to  a respect  for  nature  - nature  was  alive,  alive  and 
loving  and  powerful  - you  had  to  be  very  careful.  Although  my  grandfather  died 
when  I was  7,  he  was  a huge  influence  in  my  life,  even  the  fact  that  I’ve  always  been 
helping  people.  All  my  sisters  married  men  who  are  involved  in  healing.  My  mom 
and  my  aunt  were  both  nurses. 

We  talked  about  the  medicine  wheel  before  the  interview.  How  do  you  incor- 
porate traditional  teachings  in  your  healing  approach? 

There’s  many  different  teachings  using  the  medicine  wheel  but  what  I do  is  I show 
it  like  a wheel,  a real  wheel,  with  spokes.  That  wheel  will  always  be  progressing  for- 
ward even  though  it  may  not  feel  like  it.  You  know  a wheel  is  like  a pie,  with  slices. 
We  might  come  to  a crossroad  and  have  to  make  a decision,  do  we  go  forward  or 
do  we  go  this  way?  So  we  may  go  down  this  side  of  the  pie  and  we  have  experiences 
down  there  and  they  are  either  positive  or  negative.  But  the  positive  thing  is  that 
these  experiences  are  still  part  of  our  forward  journey  and  eventually  we  learn  what- 
ever it  is  we  learn.  Or  eventually  we  get  tired. . . one  or  the  other  and  we  run  back 
out,  we  come  back  to  the  main  plan  and  we  continue  on.  My  feeling  is  that 
absolutely  everything  that  happens  to  us  in  our  lives,  whether  positive  or  negative 
is  a part  of  our  growth,  that  there  are  obstacles  placed  in  our  path  so  we  may  learn 
to  overcome  them,  that  our  spirit  guides  our  steps.  This  life  is  for  us  to  learn  and 
grow.  So  if  we  can  start  looking  at  things  that  way,  it  kind  of  takes  the  sting  away  a 
little  bit. 

When  something  really,  really  bad  happens,  we  can  say  "OK  this  hurts,  this  really 
hurts  a lot,”  and  allow  ourselves  to  feel,  but  also  to  keep  a conscious  bond  with  our 
spirit : this  will  pass,  the  emotional  pain  and  the  way  we  feel  will  pass  and  then  we 
can  move  on  from  there,  and  still  take  something  good  from  that. 

How  can  these  individual  life-learning  experiences  be  transformed  into  collec- 
tive healing  energy? 


- 


The  status  of  Aboriginal  women  in  the  city  of  Winnipeg  is  particularly 
disturbing.  Forty-three  per  cent  of  Aboriginal  families  are  headed  by  sin- 
gle women,  compared  to  10%  of  non-Aboriginal  families.  In  her  pres- 
entation on  behalf  of  the  Women’s  Directorate,  Janet  Fontaine  said, 

Poverty  is  an  unmistakable  factor  in  the  lives  of  Manitoba  Native 
women  and  children.  Poverty  has  been  shown  to  be  positively  corre- 
lated with  conflict  with  the  law,  low  levels  of  education,  decreased 
opportunity  for  employment,  and  a low  level  of  health. 

While  the  "official"  unemployment  rate  has  been  estimated  at  16.5% 
for  Aboriginal  women,  official  statistics  typically  do  not  count  those 
who  are  not  actively  looking  for  work.  Many  Aboriginal  women  do  not 
actively  seek  work  because  there  is  no  employment  available  to  them,  or 
because  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  work,  due  to  their  family  circum- 
stances or  for  other  reasons.  The  actual  employment  rate  for  female  sta- 
tus Indians  age  15  or  more  has  been  estimated  as  low  as  24%.  These 
numbers  appear  to  be  due,  in  part,  to  an  absence  of  educational  and 
employment  opportunities  for  Aboriginal  women.  § 


OK,  you  know  what?  we’re  all  on  an  even  keel  now,  whatever  you  did  before,  for- 
get it.  We  are  moving  forward  here  and  really  working  on  rebuilding  traditional 
values,  respect  in  the  community,  community  projects  that  involve  children,  aware- 
ness and  educational  projects  for  the  young  women,  because  some  of  the  young 
women  are  stuck  with  2,  3,  5 or  6 children  and  six  different  fathers,  no  marriage, 
no  stability,  no  self  respect.  Social  Services  drive  in  there  - right  in  there  and  that’s 
what  I see  for  the  future  as  far  as  reserves  are  concerned.  In  the  urban  areas,  it’s  basi- 
cally the  same  thing.  But  if  you  go  and  look  there,  you  see  a lot  of  strong  women, 
and  you  just  have  to  keep  looking  harder.  It’s  hard  to  spread  ourselves  thin,  but 
whatever  we  find  that  we  are  really  passionate  about,  if  we  put  our  heart  and  soul 
into  that  and  share  it  with  others  it’s  like  the  flu  : when  you  sneeze,  you  give  other 
people  your  cold.  If  you’re  committed  in  your  heart  and  your  spirit  the  truth  comes 
out.  So  if  you  start  telling  the  truth  to  other  people,  they  catch  it,  they  start  telling 
it  to  other  people,  and  attitudes  change.  Young  women  will  catch  that  and  will  start 
working  on  their  own  boundaries  and  their  own  relationships  and  eventually  young 
women  will  come  and  men  will  come  to  us  and  say  “I  get  what  you’re  talking 
about.”  I see  men  responding  to  this.  My  own  husband  is  different  with  me,  my 
children  are  different  with  me,  my  sons  and  my  daughters.  I have  an  older  daugh- 
ter who  has  two  children  and  her  relationship  is  much  healthier  now  that  I have 
progressed  toward  my  own  healing,  because  when  she  comes  to  me  for  advice,  all 
the  things  I’m  sharing  with  her  are  strong  and  healthy  so  it  has  a ripple  effect. 
That’s  what  I’m  hoping  will  happen  in  the  future. 

continued  on  page  3 ^ 
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Healing  the  pain  of  violence 

Healing  Lodge  Vision 


O The  Pizoniwikwon,  from  the 
Waubaneau  People  of  the  Eastern 
Doorway  of  the  Maliseet  Nation. 


There  is  an  urgent  need  to  bring  together  our  past,  present,  and 
future  as  reflected  in  the  social,  political,  and  economic  conditions 
that  we  experience  in  many  of  our  communities  today.  Crippled 
by  government  indifference,  political  powerlessness,  inadequate  land  base, 
non-existent  economic  opportunities  and  racial  hostilities,  we  have  to 
question  what  the  future  holds  for  Aboriginal  people.  The  physical  reality 
lies  in  the  excruciating  pain  brought  about  by  alcohol  and  drug  abuse, 
indifference,  poverty,  crime,  imprisonment  and  suicide. 

Because  our  Creator  has  ensured  our  survival  of  this  painful  history  we 
have  endured  the  assault,  injustice  and  repression  brought  upon  us.  We 
send  out  our  gratitude  for  all  of  these  things  that  are  so.  The  time  has  come 
to  return  to  the  Sacred  Laws.  The  healing  of  Aboriginal  People  has  begun 
and  must  continue.  The  way  back  to  restored  dignity  is  with  out  unique 
humanity.  The  door  to  authentic  development  and  healing  is  unlocked 
from  within. 

An  opportunity  exists  through  the  Vision  of  the  Healing  Lodge  to  re-kin- 
dle  the  Spirit  of  Federally  Sentenced  Aboriginal  women  as  the  Healing 
Lodge  is  central  to  the  empowerment  and  healing  of  women.  Through  the 
teachings  of  the  Elders’  Circle,  Sacred  Laws  of  Women  will  be  rekindled 
to  provide  a spiritual  base  for  life’s  challenges. 

This  responsibility  to  federally  sentenced  women  and  the  Seven 
Generations  [The  Ojibway  teaching  on  the  Seven  Stages  of  Life]  to  come 

will  be  an  overall  objective  of  the  Healing  Lodge. 
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The  Healing  Lodge  will  enable  federally  sentenced  women  to: 

/ / l / 

• restore  their  pride  and  dignity  as  women  and  mothers, 

• restore  a sense  of  worth,  dignity,  and  hope; 

• rebuild  their  families  and  their  communities; 

• build  bridges  between  Aboriginal  and  non-Aboriginal  societies; 

• promote  the  healing  of  the  Earth  and  all  her  creatures. 
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More  specifically  *the  Healing  Lodge  will  be  a place  to: 
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1 . Have  seasonal  gatherings  for  the  celebrations  of  the  Four  Directions. 
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2.  Conduct  ceremonies,  including  the  Sweatlodge,  Fasting,  Pipe 
Ceremonies,  Feasts,  U-Wipi  Ceremonies,  Shaking  Tent,  Cedar  Bath 
Ceremony,  Give-A-Way  Ceremonies,  Sundances,  Rain  Dance 
Ceremonies,  and  all  other  ceremonies  related  to  Spiritual  and 
Cultural  well-being. 

3.  Share  the  teachings  of  oral  traditions  where  ceremonies  can  be  pro- 
tected, where  rebirth  of  language,  customs,  beliefs  and  traditional 
methods  of  teachings  and  healing  can  take  place  in  a natural  way. 

4.  Redevelop  relationships  with  all  creatures  who  share  the  Earth. 

5.  Promote  traditional  methods  of  teaching  and  learning. 

6.  Provide  on-site  accommodation  for  children  of  parents  who  are  res- 
idents of  the  Healing  Lodge. 


7.  Provide  a setting  for  shared  learning  experiences  for  Aboriginal  and 
non-Aboriginal  people. 

8.  Create  an  economic  base  that  will  provide  for  agriculture  and  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  land,  i.e.  growing  and  gathering  of  herbs  and 
plants  for  food  and  medicine,  and  organically  grown  green  house 
produce. 

9.  Create  an  economic  land  base  that  will  provide  for  self-sufficiency 
and  encourage  Aboriginal  crafts  such  as  hide  tanning,  etc.  that 
would  result  in  an  authentic  craft  store. 

Philosophy  of  the  Healing  Lodge 

For  as  long  as  our  people  can  remember,  the  Aboriginal  people  of  Turtle 
Tsland  [Known  to  Non-Aboriginal  people  as  North  America]  have  lived  in 
balance  with  the  Sacred  and  Natural  Laws  of  Creation.  We  have  lived  here 
long  before  history  was  written. 

The  Aboriginal  people  were  never  in  a hurry.  There  was  virtually  nothing 
we  needed  that  we  could  not  have,  and  have  in  abundance.  We  were  rich 
in  identity  and  culture.  We  were  sovereign.  Our  work  was  conducted  in  an 
atmosphere  of  respect  for  the  Creator  and  respect  for  ourselves.  We  had 
time  for  each  other,  and  our  success  was  living  in  the  way  the  Creator 
intended.  Our  emphasis  was  placed  on  co-operation  and  sharing.  In 
Cupertino,  we  experienced  peace  between  nations,  people,  animals,  and 
their  spirituality.  There  was  infinity  in  the  Circle  of  Life. 

We  lived  by  a principle  that  was  based  on  the  Power,  the  Beauty,  the 
Sacredness  and  the  Harmony  of  Creation.  The  Principle  of  Life  is  to  walk 
in  Balance  with  Creation.  At  the  centre  of  our  universe  was  the  teaching 
of  peace:  peace  within  ourselves,  with  our  families,  with  our  communities 
and  within  our  nations. 
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Our  relationship  to  the  Earth  is  integral  to  our  healing;  for  healing  is  the 
emotional,  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  connection  of  all  people  to  the 
Creation.  Healing  is  to  regain  peace  and  tranquillity  within  ourselves  and 
is  a process,  not  an  event.  As  Keepers  of  the  Sacred  Circle  of  Life,  we  are 
devoted  to  the  preservation  of  the  endangered  Earth  Mother,  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  all  Life. 

As  we  watch  Wasabainoquay,  (Wa-sa-ba-no-quay),  the  Morning  Star 
Woman,  begins  her  walk  before  the  Grandfather  Sun  begins  his  jour- 
ney. At  First  light  ceremony,  we  are  reminded  once  again  of  the  origi- 
nal instructions  given  to  us  by  the  Creator.  Aboriginal  people  of 
Turtle  Island  are  the  Keepers  of  the  Land.  As  women  and  mothers,  we 
understand  our  connection  to  Mother  Earth.  Our  Elders  tell  us  that 
only  when  we  returned  to  our  spirituality  and  when  humankind  re- 
kindles deep  respect  for  nature  will  we  find  our  health  and  balance 
with  the  Earth  Mother  and  within  ourselves. 

The  way  to  our  Spirituality  is  the  teachings  of  the  Circle  of  Life.  The 
Circle  represents  life  as  it  is,  or  as  it  can  be  experienced.  Unity  is  the  Circle, 
Tor  there  is  harmony  in  unity.  It  represents  the  holistic  belief  of  Aboriginal 
culture.  The  circle  shows  that  we  are  only  a small  part  of  Creation.  Within 
Creation,  we  can  discover  ourselves. 
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Through  the  teachings  of  the  Medicine  Wheel,  all  things  are  part  of  the 
Creation.  We  begin  within  the  Centre  of  the  Circle  of  Life,  the  Creator, 
and  the  Creation.  The  Centre  is  also  ourselves  where  we  find  Vision,  our 
direction  on  the  Spiritual  Path  in  Life. 


Healing  the  pain  of  violence 

Lodge  Vision 

; :r— 1 


At  Creation,  we  were  given  four  Sacred  Gifts  of  Life:  From  the  East,  the 
gift  of  Fire;  from  the  South,  the  gift  of  Rock;  from  the  West,  the  gift  of 
Water;  and  from  the  North,  the  gift  of  Wind. 

The  gift  of  Fire  is  for  warmth  and  growth,  and  the  Grandfather  Sun  is  the 
fire  that  protects  us  by  day. 

The  gift  of  Rock  is  for  physical  contact  with  the  Universe.  Mother  Earth 
is  the  sacred  gift  of  Rock.  She  is  home  and  nourishment  for  our  physical 
bodies,  our  Spirit  and  our  foundation  of  Life.  We  honour  her  in  the 
Sweatlodge  Ceremony  with  the  Sacred  Rock  Spirits.  The  gift  of  Water 
cleanses  and  purifies  and  is  essential  to  all  living  things.  The  Grandmother 
Moon  controls  the  water,  the  ebb  and  tide,  protecting  us  by  night. 

Our  relationship  to  the  Earth  is  integral 
to  our  healing;  for  healing  is  the  emo- 
tional, physical,  mental  ana  spiritual 
connection  of  all  people  to  the 
Creation.  Healing  is  to  regain  peace 
ana  tranquillity  within  ourselves  ana  is 
a process,  not  an  event. 

The  gift  of  the  Wind  is  the  Sacred  Breath  of  Life,  the  air  we  breathe.  It 
gives  us  direction,  just  as  the  stars  do  at  night.  Each  of  the  Sacred  gifts  have 
Spirit,  Life  unto  itself.  Then  the  sustenance  of  Life  was  created:  from  the 
East,  Plant  Life  that  included  flowers  for  medicine  and  beauty;  from  the 
South,  Grasses  for  food  for  all  Creation;  from  the  West,  vegetables  for  food 
and  nourishment;  and  from  the  North,  Trees  for  protection  and  shelter. 

Then  the  animals  came:  from  the  East,  the  two-legged  (humans), 
from  the  south,  the  winged  ones  form  the  West,  the  waterlife,  and 
from  the  North,  the  Four  legged.  Our  humanity  is  connected  to  the 
animal  world  as  humans  are  part  of  the  animal  world.  All  animals  are 
gifted  with  a Sacred  Direction  and  there  is  a link  between  humans  and 
animals  in  the  Circle  of  Life. 


All  things  go  through  the  Four  Hills  of  Life  which  represent  the  Four 
Stages  of  Life:  In  the  East  Infancy  and  its  gift  of  Innocence;  in  the  South, 
Childhood  and  its  gift  of  Freedom;  in  the  West,  Adulthood  and  its  gift  of 
Responsibility;  and  in  the  North,  Old  Age  and  its  gift  of  Wisdom. 

We  were  given  the  Sacred  Laws  of  the  Creation  to  provide  natural 
flow  with  the  Universe.  Sacred  Laws  is  the  balance  between  physical 
and  spiritual  world.  We  are  responsible  to  walk  in  balance  with  the 
Sacred  Law  of  Creation. 

In  the  East,  the  Law  of  Control  over  self-which  provides  the  freedom 
of  choice  that  the  mind  has  in  choosing  positive  or  negative  thoughts 
and  actions.  In  the  South,  the  Law  of  Order-which  is  the  natural 
order  of  Creation  in  its  entirety.  Natural  Order  is  how  things  would 
happen  and  is  the  Sacred  Balance  between  all  things;  physical, 
mental,  spiritual  and  universal. 

In  the  West,  the  Law  of  Balance  is  contained  in  the  natural  cycles  of  all 
Life.  Mankind  has  created  worldly  imbalance  with  the  Creation;  therefore, 
Mankind  has  the  responsibility  to  restore  and  maintain  balance. 


In  the  North,  the  Law  of  Fiarmony  combines  the  Four  Sacred  Laws  of 
Creation.  Together,  they  provide  control,  order,  balance  and  harmony 
with  the  Creation. 

As  Aboriginal  People,  we  have  the  responsibility  to  walk  in  balance  with 
Creation.  This  balance  is  to  recognize  the  Sacred  Law  of  Creation,  as  well 
as  the  physical  laws.  The  way  we  carry  out  our  responsibility  is  to  recog- 
nize, as  one,  our  Spirit,  our  Mind  and  our  Body.  The  walk  is  for  all 
nations,  but  it  is  a personal  responsibility  to  begin  the  first  step. 

continued  on  page  21  ^ 
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General  Statistics 


In  1996,  the  female  Aboriginal  population  was  408,140,  comprising  rough- 
ly 5 1%  of  the  total  Aboriginal  population  in  Canada.  Aboriginal  populations 
(First  Nations,  Inuit,  Metis  & Non-Status  First  Nations)  have  a noticeably 
different  age  structure  than  the  non-Aboriginal  population  of  Canada. 
While  the  general  Canadian  population  has  been  ageing  at  a progressive  rate, 
the  Aboriginal  populations  exhibit  a youthful  structure.  Nearly  42%  of  the 
female  Aboriginal  population  is  between  the  ages  of  0 to  19.  The  health  of 
Aboriginal  women  has  improved  considerably  over  the  past  few  decades,  yet 
significant  inequities  remain  in  relation  to  the  general  population. 

Violence  Against  Women 

Over  80%  of  Aboriginal  women  surveyed  have  been  victims  of  violence 
and/or  sexual  assault. 

The  nature  of  violence  against  Aboriginal  women  is  not  limited  to  violence 
in  relationships. 

Violence  also  takes  the  form  of  victimization  at  the  hands  of  police  officers 
and  the  judicial  system. 

When  a police  officer  attends  to  a “domestic  dispute,”  and  the  woman  has 
been  battered,  it  is  mandatory  for  the  police  officer  to  lay  charges  against  the 
offender.  Inconsistencies,  lack  of  accountability,  jurisdictional  disputes  and 
racism  often  prevent  the  implementation  of  this  policy. 

The  rampant  rates  of  violence,  abuse  and  incarcerations  are  rooted  in  the 
multi-generational  effects  of  the  residential  school  experience. 

Child  Apprehension 

Of  all  children  in  government  care,  over  half  are  Aboriginal  children. 

Support  services  need  to  be  increased  for  Aboriginal  women,  especially 
because  we  are  the  highest  group  of  single  and  teenage  mothers.  The  federal 
government’s  agenda  for  residential  schools  must  be  acknowledged  as  the 
contributing  factor. 

Mothers  are  continually  at  risk  of  losing  their  children  if  they  disclose  they 
are  either  battered  or  using  drugs  or  alcohol,  yet  support  services,  facilities 
and  treatment  are  inadequate. 

There  are  increased  pressures  for  social  workers  to  apprehend  particularly  in 
light  of  the  recent  Government  Inquiry  and  the  formation  of  the  Ministry 
of  Children  and  Families. 

This  increased  scrutiny  leaves  Aboriginal  women  particularly  vulnerable  to 
deeper  stereotypes  and  thereby  more  targeted  for  child  apprehension. 

Once  a woman’s  children  are  apprehended,  the  chances  of  getting  them  back 
are  minimal  because  of  the  systematic  abuse  and  demands  and  conditions 
made  by  the  Ministry  staff. 

The  courts’  determination  of  the  “best  interests  of  the  child”  interferes  with 
the  cultural  interests  of  the  child. 

Employment  and  income 

Aboriginal  women  over  15  years  of  age  are  less  likely  to  participate  in  the 
paid  labour  force  and  more  likely  to  spend  substantial  amounts  of  time  car- 


ing for  children  and  seniors  on  an  unpaid  basis.  They  have  a different  pat- 
tern of  paid  and  unpaid  work  compared  to  non-Aboriginal  women.  This,  in 
turn,  has  an  impact  on  their  incomes,  which  are  lower  than  those  of  non- 
Aboriginal  women. 

Education 

Aboriginal  women  have  made  some  significant  gains  in  terms  of  education- 
al levels.  Between  1991  and  1996  there  was  a substantial  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  Aboriginal  women  holding  university  degrees.  And  although  they 
may  not  have  yet  graduated,  forty  per  cent  of  off-reserve  First  Nations 
women  and  42  per  cent  of  Metis  women  had  some  post-secondary  educa- 
tion in  1996.  This  compares  to  49  per  cent  of  non-Aboriginal  women. 

Health 

Current  Situation 

•Life  expectancy  for  Aboriginal  women  is  76.2  years,  versus  81.0  for 
non-Aboriginal  women. 

•Aboriginal  women  experience  higher  rates  of  circulatory  problems, 
respiratory  problems,  diabetes,  hypertension  and  cancer  of  the  cervix 
than  the  rest  of  the  general  female  population. 

•Current  evidence  shows  that  diabetes  is  three  times  as  prevalent  in 
Aboriginal  communities  as  in  the  general  population.  Most  Aboriginal 
diabetics  are  women  (approximately  2 to  1). 

•Aboriginal  women  represent  a higher  percentage  of  cases  of 
HIV/AIDS  than  non-Aboriginal  women  (15.9%  vs  7.0%).  Within 
female  Aboriginal  AIDS  cases,  50%  are  attributed  to  IV  drug  use,  in 
comparison  to  17%  of  all  female  cases. 

•The  birth  rate  for  Aboriginal  women  is  twice  that  of  the  overall 
Canadian  female  population.  Aboriginal  mothers  are  younger  - about 
55%  are  under  25  years  of  age  (vs  28%  for  the  non-Aboriginal  popu- 
lation) and  9%  are  under  18  years  of  age  (vs  1%  for  the  non- 
Aboriginal  population). 

•Mortality  rate  due  to  violence  for  Aboriginal  women  is  three  times  the 
rate  experienced  by  all  other  Canadian  women.  For  Aboriginal  women 
in  the  25  to  44  age  cohort,  the  rate  is  five  times  that  for  all  other 
Canadian  women. 

•Women  are  often  the  victims  of  family  dysfunction  which  results  from 
alcohol  or  substance  abuse.  Hospital  admissions  for  alcohol  related 
accidents  are  three  times  higher  among  Aboriginal  females  than  they 
are  for  the  general  Canadian  population. 

•Over  50%  of  Aboriginal  people  view  alcohol  abuse  as  a social  problem 
in  their  communities.  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  (FAS)  and  Fetal 
Alcohol  Effects  (FAE)  have  emerged  as  a health  and  social  concern  in 
some  First  Nations  and  Inuit  communities. 

•Suicide  rates  remain  consistently  higher  for  the  Aboriginal  population 
than  the  general  Canadian  population  as  a whole,  in  almost  every  age 
category.  Over  a five  year  span  (1989  - 1993),  Aboriginal  women  were 
more  than  three  times  as  likely  to  commit  suicide  than  were  non- 
Aboriginal  women.  § 

Health  data  from:  http://www.hc-sc.gc.ca/women/english/facts_aborig.htm 
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Aboriginal  Women:  No  Rights  to  Land  or  Children 


byMabelNipshank 


t one  time  Aboriginal  women  did  not  have  to  worry  about 
child  custody  and  access.  Women  shaped  the  social  struc- 
ture and  held  decision-making  power.  Every  family  mem- 
ber held  important  responsibilities  in  the  well  being  of  the  children. 
It  was  an  honour  and  privilege  to  have  such  significant  roles  in  a 
child’s  life,  so  every  one  took  their  responsibilities  very  seriously. 

The  belief  was  that  no  one  owned  the  children.  Each  child  was  a 
blessing  to  be  given  every  possible  opportunity  to  be  unique,  and  to 
receive  the  utmost  best  of  teachings  to  bring  forth  a healthy  and 
well-balanced  individual.  Human  dignity  was  held  in  such  high 
regard  that  there  are  no  words  in  Aboriginal  languages  to  differenti- 
ate gender:  Words  like  him,  her,  she  and  he  do  not  exist  in  many  of 
the  languages  of  the  First  Nations  people. 

Today  in  2001,  things  are  very  different  for  Aboriginal  women. 
Colonization  has  stripped  Aboriginal  Women  of  every  conceivable 
right.  Many  of  our  Aboriginal  leaders  have  bought  into  the  patriar- 
chal European  structure  and  have  chosen  sexist  and  misogynist 
beliefs  on  which  to  model  band  rules  and  policies.  Property  rights  on 
the  Reserve  determine  the  outcome  of  child  custody  and  access 
rights.  Most  bands  hold  all  reserve  land  and  property  in  the  name  of 
the  band  for  the  use  of  all  members.  Before  you  could  go  to  a court 
to  apply  for  an  order  allowing  one  party  to  stay  in  the  family  home. 
Courts  have  now  ruled  that  only  the  Indian  Act  can  apply  to  prop- 
erty on  reserve.  The  Indian  Act  does  not  deal  with  family  law  mat- 
ters. Women  make  their  requests  to  stay  in  the  family  home  to  the 
Band  Council,  Council  of  Elders  or  Chief,  who  have  their  own  set 
of  rules.  The  patriarchal  structure  of  most  band  policies  and  proce- 
dures entitles  property  rights  to  the  head  of  the  family. 

As  a result,  Aboriginal  Women  attempting  to  escape  violence  are 
often  forced  out  of  the  family  home  and  community  and  into  cities, 
where  they  encounter  a multitude  of  systemic  barriers.  They  are  con- 


stantly being  revictimized  by  racism  in  the  system.  Because  of  the 
complexities  of  band  procedures  and  policies  of  who  is  entitled  to 
what,  Aboriginal  Women  are  often  forced  to  live  in  extreme  poverty. 
With  these  additional  barriers  it  is  almost  impossible  to  fight  for  Child 
Custody  and  Access  rights.  The  Social  Development  Department 
within  a band  is  modeled  after  the  child  protection  act,  and  the  “best 
interest  of  children”  is  seen  through  this  lens  - usually  who  has  access 
to  family  home,  extended  family,  and  to  traditional  culture  and  finan- 
cial stability.  The  patriarchal  structure  of  today’s  band  policies  entitles 
men  to  all  of  these,  leaving  women  with  few  resources. 

The  residential  school  syndrome  and  the  destruction  of  the  matriar- 
chal system  have  led  to  the  normalization  of  violence.  Men  can  have 
a history  of  wife  assault  but  their  right  to  child  custody  and  access  is 
never  questioned.  This  is  especially  true  for  men  that  have  a position 
of  power  in  the  community.  Allegations  of  child  sexual  abuse  are 
being  dismissed,  without  investigation,  as  false  and  vengeful  charges. 
Children  are  being  ordered  by  the  courts  to  spend  overnight  visits 
with  fathers  who  have  abused  them.  Mothers  have  lost  custody  of 
their  children  because  they  dared  to  breach  a court  order  by  refusing 
unsupervised  visits  with  fathers  who  have  abused  the  children. 

Custody  and  access  issues  expose  the  true  values  of  our  society. 
Men’s  rights  of  power  and  control  over  women  and  children  still 
take  precedence.  We  need  a society  based  on  fairness,  and  a sys- 
tem which  accounts  for  the  real  social,  political  and  economic 
realities  for  Aboriginal  women.  We  need  to  put  the  safety  of 
women  and  children  first.  § 


Mabel  Nipshank  is  a Metis  woman  of  Cree  and  French  descent  from  northern 
Alberta.  She  has  been  the  Volunteer  and  Counselling  Coordinator  at  Battered 
Women’s  Support  Services  in  Vancouver  for  four  years,  and  is  a member  of  the 
Aboriginal  Women’s  Action  Network. 
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Article  published  in  the  Innuvelle  newspaper, 
December  1999, 

By  Yvette  Michel 
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I always  maintained  that  the  Residential  School  had  not  destroyed 
my  life.  In  fact,  I had  only  kept  some  positive  things  on  my  train- 
ing such  as  the  sewing,  the  French  and  the  good  manners. 

However,  for  many  years  a nightmare  haunted  me,  a dream 
where  a monster  pursues  a group  of  children  (which  I am  a part 
of)  as  well  as  a group  of  adults.  This  dream  takes  place  in  a big 
multi-storied  building,  We  run  away  from  this  monster. 
Impossible  to  see  it,  we  can  only  sense  it.  It  is  present  and  we 
can  hear  its  breath;  sometimes  it  nearly  succeeds  in  reaching  us. 
This  dream  prevented  me  from  sleeping  soundly  for  years  and 
made  me  live  in  fear  of  the  night. 

I asked  myself  these  questions:  "How  am  I going  to  identify  this 
monster?  Where  can  I go  to  get  the  courage  to  face  it?"  The 
answers  that  I received  came,  largely,  from  my  healing  journey. 
There  are  several  stages  to  go  through,  because  the  healing  does- 
n’t happen  in  one  day.  The  first  time,  I settled  things  with  my 
immediate  entourage.  Then,  I was  at  a stage  where  I had  to 
understand  why  I drank  for  years.  In  another  period,  I faced 
and  denounced  the  shame  I felt  during  and  after  the  rapes  I had 
endured.  Now,  I am  capable  to  face  my  nightmares.  Having 
already  done  a large  part  of  the  work,  I returned  to  my  child- 
hood. Two  months  ago,  this  dream  came  back  in  force  and  it 
came  back  two  times.  I understood  that  there  was  an  important 
message  that  needed  to  be  deciphered.  I asked  my  Creator  to 
show  me  the  light  in  order  to  decipher  this  dream,  because  I 
didn’t  know  how  nor  what  to  look  for.  A short  time  afterwards, 
I received  the  help  of  my  companion  as  well  as  friends  and  they 
counselled  me  to  face  the  monster  in  my  nightmares. 

Finally,  I faced  it.  It  was  terrifying,  because  I faced  it  awake.  I 
sat  down  before  my  Creator  asking  him  to  help  and  enlighten 
me.  I shouted.  I cried  and  I was  afraid.  I suspected  that  the  big 
building  had  something  to  do  with  the  Residential  School  of 
my  youth.  For  two  days,  I didn’t  find  what  I was  looking  for.  It 
was  only  toward  the  end  of  the  second  day  that  I began  to 
understand  something;  they  had  lied  to  me  somewhere. 
Someone  had  lied  to  me  from  the  moment  I entered  the 
Residential  School. 


My  heart  was  closed. . . 

The  monster  in  my  dreams  is  the  lie.  The  he  has  been  sealed  in 
my  mind  because  from  that  moment  my  heart  was  closed. 
Today,  I don’t  remember  entering  this  Institution,  I don’t 
remember  my  stay  in  this  place,  except  some  events  that  marked 
me  personally.  They  lied  to  me  about  my  identity,  my  language, 
my  religion,  my  people,  the  food  and  the  fundamental  values  of 
life.  I didn’t  learn  about  sharing,  the  spirit  of  listening  and  com- 
munication, affection,  love  and  family  values.  In  its  place,  they 
put  ice.  They  taught  me  a foreign  culture,  a foreign  language, 
foreign  religion.  They  taught  me  to  live  in  the  dark  far  from  my 
family.  The  sun  was  never  in  my  dreams.  Consequently,  I 
unconsciously  passed  on  these  new  "values"  to  my  children,  by 
not  passing  on  my  INNU  language. 

Today,  I have  recovered  Aboriginal  spirituality  and  I found 
myself  again.  I recovered  my  identity  and  now  I am  treated  as 
crazy.  Yes,  it  is  true  that  I led,  in  the  past,  a disturbed  life  that 
lasted  a long  time  because  I didn’t  know  who  I was.  I drank  for 
25  years.  I led  my  life  without  worrying  so  much  about  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  on  my  children,  my  relationship  and  my 
friends.  I was  often  seen  as  cold  and  heartless  because  I was 
incapable  of  expressing  my  feelings  and  my  thoughts. 

Who  am  I to  forgive  now?  Is  it  the  government?  Is  it  religion? 
Is  it  my  parents?  It  matters  little  now.  I recovered  my  identity.  I 
recovered  peace  and  finally  I recovered  my  heart.  Someone 
asked  me:  "Now,  what’s  going  to  happen?"  In  fact,  what  I want 
to  do  is  to  direct  what  I learned  to  get  in  touch  with  my  culture. 
To  share,  to  help,  to  listen  and  especially  to  learn  to  love. 

Today,  the  drum  speaks  to  me,  the  METESHAN  speaks  to  me 
and  spirituality  guides  me,  because  it  is  the  Creator  that  I 
found.  Everyday,  the  Spirit  tells  me  what  to  do  and  I rely  on 
Him  for  all  the  actions  that  I take.  I would  like  to  tell  all  those 
who  were  students:  It  is  our  duty  to  undo  the  brain  washing 
that  we  underwent  in  order  to  recover  the  purity  of  the  spirit  for 
future  generations,  for  healing  and  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Nations.  Otherwise,  we  will  be  the  instruments  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  own  culture.  § 
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MALI  PILI  KIZOS  — 

HEALING  DEVICTIMISATION  AND 
RECONSTRUCTION  OF  WOMEN'S  LIVES 


The  following  article  was  extracted  from  qualitative  research  conducted  with 
twelve  (12)  Aboriginal  Women,  all  former  Residential  Schools  students  and  victims 
of  profound  trauma.  The  complete  report  can  be  obtained  from  Femmes 
autochtones  du  Quebec  (address  provided  on  the  resources  page  28) 

The  aim  of  this  research,  financed  by  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation,  is  to 
document  the  strategies  they  used  to  reconstruct  their  lives  and  their  selfesteem, 
based  on  womens  inner  strength  and  their  use  of  the  external  and  cultural  resources 
available  to  them. 


THE  FOUR  INSIGHTS  FROM  MALI  PILI  KIZOS 


With  the  healing  of  these  women,  we  are  attending  to  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Aboriginal  family  and  the  institution  of  a new  exchange  between  its 
members.  This  exchange  takes  into  account  the  importance  of  cultural 
transmission  by  way  of  the  children  but  it  also  takes  into  account  the  grav- 
ity of  the  past  event,  of  the  desire  to  remember  and  to  persevere  in  a bal- 
anced and  serene  way. 

Why  MALI  PILI  KIZOS?  It  means  Mary  of  the  New  Moon  in  Abenaki. 
The  title  of  our  research  reminds  us  that  the  European  missionaries  gave 
the  name  Mali  to  the  small  girls  they  baptised.  It  was  one  of  the  first  fun- 
damental violent  acts  perpetrated  against  First  Nations.  Mali  Pili  Kizos 
testifies  to  the  perseverance  and  hope  that  Aboriginal  women  have  to 
rebuild  their  collective  identity. 


"Healing  is  a process  of  change  that  must  take  place  within  ourselves,  our  fam- 
ilies, our  communities,  our  societies  — in  that  order.  There  are  many  different 
understandings  of  healing,  each  one  borne  of  the  culture  and  language  of  a 
people.  In  essence,  to  heal  means  to  obtain  a sense  of  wholeness  or  balance.  " 

From  HEALING,  Selected  Reports  from  the  Aboriginal  Peoples  Collection  and 
Technical  Series,  Solicitor  General  Canada. 

(. . .)  All  things  are  interrelated.  Everything  in  the  universe  is  a part  of  a sin- 
gle whole.  Everything  is  connected  in  some  way  to  everything  else.  It  is  there- 
fore possible  to  understand  something  only  if  we  can  understand  how  it  is  con- 
nected to  everything  else. 

- (The  Sacred  tree) 


Primary  Contact: 

Mme  Christine  Sioui  Wawanoloath 
Coordonnatrice,  promotion  a la  non- 
violence 

Tel:  514-954-9991 

Fax:  514-954-1899 

Email:  qnwafaq@microtec.net. 

Organization  Address: 

460  Ste-Catherine  Ouest  Bureau  610 
Montreal , QC  H3B  1A7 

With  the  healing  of  these  women,  we  are  attending  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Aboriginal  family  and  the  institution  of  a new  exchange  between  its  members. 
This  exchange  takes  into  account  the  importance  of  cultural  transmission  by  way 
of  the  children,  but  it  also  takes  into  account  the  gravity  of  the  past  event,  of  the 
desire  to  remember  and  to  persevere  in  a balanced  and  serene  way. 
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Dear  Readers, 

MALI  PILI  KIZOS  was  inspired  directly  by  research  done  on  immigrant 
women  from  Africa,  South  America  and  Asia  by  the  "Reseau  d’intervention 
aupres  de  personnes  ayant  subi  la  Violence  Organisee"  (RIVO)  (Intervention 
Network  for  people  having  suffered  from  Organized  Violence).  The  work  of 
RIVO  deals  specifically  with  organized  violence  in  the  participants’  countries 
of  origin  (rape  during  wartime,  torture,  etc.).  The  MALI  PILI  KIZOS 
research  project  was  adapted  to  the  Aboriginal  experience  and  deals  with  the 
different  forms  of  violence  encountered  in  the  residential  schools.  Thank  you 
to  RIVO  for  having  made  their  research  documents  available  to  us. 

The  emphasis  of  this  research  was  put  on  moving  beyond  victimization.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  we  are  not  seeking  a miracle  cure  or  a "never-fail- 
model-to-be-followed- absolutely."  We  wish  to  learn  about  the  successes 
(rather  than  failures)  that  Aboriginal  women  have  had  in  their  healing  jour- 
ney. The  Aboriginal  historical  and  cultural  contexts  were  also  taken  into  con- 
sideration. We  know  that  frequently  people  adapt  and  survive  even  the  worst 
of  traumas.  This  research  is  interested  in  the  optimal  quality  of  life  attained 
by  the  most  traumatized  victims  of  the  residential  school  after  a long  process 
of  devictimization. 

The  MALI  PILI  KIZOS  project  is  a contribution  to  the  entire  collective 
work  on  the  wellness  of  Aboriginal  peoples.  Quebec  native  Women  Inc.  has 
been  working  for  the  past  14  years  for  the  promotion  of  non-violence.  We 
have  distinguished  ourselves  in  the  field  through  research,  publications,  con- 
ferences and  seminars  on  the  promotion  of  non-violence,  wellness,  justice, 
racism,  the  issue  of  sexual  assault  and  mental  health  in  the  Aboriginal  milieu. 

We  believe  that  the  results  of  this  research  may  be  useful: 

• To  members  of  the  Aboriginal  communities,  particularly  victims  of 
violence  to  find  a message  of  hope  in  the  material  intended  for  them. 

• To  community  workers  who  could,  through  these  means,  increase  their 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  devictimization. 

Ultimately,  the  children,  the  new  generation,  will  benefit  from  the  col- 
lective work  presently  being  done  on  wellness.  Already,  many  of  them 
have  grown  up  secure  and  confident  because  their  parents  have  found 
peace.  When  a person  finds  internal  peace,  it  radiates  around  them. 
Consequently,  entire  communities  can  return  eventually  to  a much 
needed  and  wished  for  social  peace. 

We  would  like  to  thank  the  twelve  women  who  so  generously  accepted  to 
participate  in  this  research.  They  are  the  experts,  the  creators  of  their  own 
healing  and  they  deserve  the  greatest  respect.  Their  real  names,  as  stipulated 
in  the  MALI  PILI  KIZOS  Code  of  Ethics,  "will  not  be  divulged  neither  in 
the  transcripts  of  the  interviews,  nor  in  the  final  documents." 

Thank  you  to  the  members  of  our  families;  husbands,  children  and  parents 
who  support  the  work  of  Quebec  Native  Women  from  day  to  day. 

TWELVE  WOMEN  IN  SEARCH  OF 
BALANCE  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 

Four  major  themes  guided  our  work  in  order  to  follow  the  journey  of  the  for- 
mer residents  acquired  during  their  early  childhood,  the  survival  strategies 
used  at  the  residential  school,  the  turning  points  that  made  them  aware  of 
the  negative  effects  of  the  residential  school  on  their  lives  and  finally,  the  dif- 
ferent steps  they  undertook  to  repair  the  trauma  or  to  maintain  their  bal- 


ance. Resilience  is  a person’s  capacity  to  resist  the  violent,  destabilizing  or 
annihilating  effects  of  a traumatic  shock.  As  we  shall  see,  it  is  acquired  in 
childhood.  Survival  strategies  are  all  the  means  used  to  survive  and  resist  the 
destructive  effects  of  institutional  violence  on  one’s  personal  and  cultural 
integrity.  Finally,  reconstruction  is  marked  by  different  realizations,  thera- 
peutic undertakings,  social  involvement,  spiritual  and  cultural  re-appropria- 
tion.  Reconstruction  constitutes  a healing  process.  For  the  former  residents, 
liberating  their  present  and  their  children’s  future  from  the  legacy  of  the 
institutional  violence  remains  an  on-going  daily  struggle. 

The  former  residents  were  the  targets  of  violence  sustained  by  the  racist  ide- 
ology of  the  Canadian  State.  They  lived  a collective  trauma  that,  even  today, 
has  serious  consequences  for  First  Nations’  cultures  and  histories.  Many  also 
suffered  individual  traumas  in  the  traumatic  context  of  the  residential 
school.  If  they  share  a common  heritage  of  resilience,  a capacity  for  develop- 
ing survival  strategies  as  well  as  strategies  to  reconstruct  their  psychic  bal- 
ance, each  of  their  testimonies  reveals  a unique  journey  told  in  their  own 
words  and  based  on  their  own  personal  story.  Each  had  to  compose  their 
story  with  all  the  negative  and  positive  aspects  of  their  childhood,  their  res- 
idential school  experience,  and  their  adult  life.  In  the  face  of  the  violence  that 
was  directed  towards  them,  we  find  small  girls  who  were  terrorized  and 
women  who  suffered.  The  residential  school  was  a prison  whose  walls  closed 
in  on  their  Aboriginal  identity.  The  residential  school  was  the  monster  who 
deprived  them  of  affection,  who  wounded  them,  crushed  them  and  pun- 
ished them  for  being  who  they  were.  They  thought  and  behaved  as  a result 
of  the  emotional  and  cultural  baggage  that  they  inherited  from  the  most  sig- 
nificant people  in  their  early  childhood.  This  baggage  was  like  "the  house", 
the  tent,  cabin  or  shelter  that  they  carried  inside  of  them  and  that  many  of 
them  drew  or  built  during  play  in  order  to  remember  loved  ones’,  places 
where  they  belonged  and  places  where  they  were  safe.  Much  later,  in  the 
hopes  of  reconstructing  their  identities,  they  would  reclaim  with  conviction 
those  elements  that  had  been  banned,  forgotten  or  erased  from  Aboriginal 
cultures  and  histories.  Spirituality  for  one,  legends  for  another,  the  language 
and  creation  stories 

They  all  wanted  to  remember  in  order  to  make  sense  of  the  residential  school 
experience  and  stop  the  intrusions  from  this  traumatic  past  or  to  stop  its  rep- 
etition in  their  lives  and  those  of  their  family  members,  their  parents,  their 
spouses  and  their  children.  All  have  nonetheless  freely  engaged  themselves  in 
their  lives  as  women,  as  mothers  and  as  members  of  the  First  Nations. 


RESILIENCE  INHERITED  FROM  CHILDHOOD 

There  are  several  reasons  why  one  girl  was  better  equipped  than  another  to 
protect  herself  from  the  personal  and  collective  trauma  that  occurred.  For 
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each  person,  childhood  resilience  develops  in  its  own  peculiar  way  and  is 
based  on  many  determining  factors.  The  testimonies  of  the  former  residents 
would  indeed  indicate  that  the  capacity  for  childhood  resilience,  though 
apparently  weaker  in  a child,  can  nonetheless  take  her  beyond  the  trauma, 
that  is  to  say,  devictimisation.  Each  of  the  former  residents,  be  they  deter- 
mined or  submissive  in  the  face  of  the  institutional  violence,  forged  ahead 
on  their  own  painful  journey  towards  devictimisation  and  reconstruction. 

How  was  their  internal  world,  their  world  as  a child  constructed  so  they 
could  survive  the  hazardous  separation  from  their  family  and  the  immediate 
violence  of  the  institution  towards  them  and  towards  their  schoolmate? 
Here,  then,  is  often  what  each  could  only  bring  with  her,  known  and 
unknown,  in  her  small  suitcase  when  she  entered  the  monumental  and 
empty  building  that  symbolised  the  Residential  School. 

A child’s  capacity  for  resilience  is  her  capacity  to  move  beyond  traumatic  sit- 
uations. It  is  determined  by  different  factors  that  we  call  the  legacy  of  child- 
hood resilience.  This  baggage  for  resilience  is  inherited  from  parents,  grand- 
parents and  group  interdependency.  It  develops  first  and  foremost  from  the 
initial  attachments  - that  is  to  say  the  physical  and  emotional  ties  woven 
between  the  mother,  the  father  and  the  child.  The  mother  and  father  play  a 
different  prevailing  role  that  is  indispensable.  The  care  of  the  child  from 
birth  to  childhood  is  significant,  as  is  the  quality  of  the  cultural  transmission 
for  which  the  parents  and  community  are  guardians. 

Memory  of  one’s  origins 

Memory  of  one’s  origins  is  the  ability  to  recall  where  one’s  ancestors  came 
from,  how  they  blazed  a path,  what  traces,  what  language,  what  stories,  what 
names  and  symbols  they  left  behind  so  their  traces  are  recognisable  and  fol- 
lowed or  for  setting  new  directions.  When  they  were  small  girls,  precious 
memories  of  their  way  of  life  abounded.  They  experience  a real  joy  in  recall- 
ing them  and  sharing  them.  Through  their  healing  journey,  they  have  devel- 
oped an  ardent  desire  to  reclaim  the  history  of  their  families  and  their  orig- 
inal culture. 

Attachment  and  separation 

The  women  spoke  about  their  family  life  and  their  first  relationships  with 
their  parents.  This  period  in  a child’s  life  is  often  called  the  primary  attach- 
ment period  because  it  is  during  this  initial  period  of  life  as  a family  that 
the  child’s  first  attachments  and  his  or  her  first  vital  links  with  his  physi- 
cal and  human  surroundings  are  formed.  At  this  stage  of  the  development 
of  the  psyche,  not  only  their  mother  but  their  “house”  is  part  of  the  child’s 
being.  The  women  tell  how  a simple  move  can  be  traumatizing  for  a very 
young  child.  They  speak  about  a forced  premature  separation  from  their 
parents  which  is  tragic  for  small  children  since  they  are  literally  torn  from 
a part  of  themselves. 

Most  of  the  former  residents  speak  of  having  lived  their  childhood  in  secure 
family  surroundings. 

The  quality  of  the  first  bonds  prepares  the  child  to  meet  the  necessary  chal- 
lenge that  every  child  must  ultimately  face,  that  is  to  say  the  eventual 
absence  of  his  or  her  parents  to  meet  their  emotional  and  physical  needs. 
According  to  the  English  psychologist  Winnicott,  the  separation  of  children 
from  their  mothers  when  they  are  too  young  is  always  a tragedy. 

Precise  rituals  were  part  of  the  Aboriginal  culture  in  North  America  which 
marked  symbolically  the  passage  from  childhood  into  the  adult  world.  The 
Algonquin  ceremony  of  Small  Steps  is  an  example. 


The  small  residents  were  violently  catapulted  out  of  the  continuum  of  what 
constituted  for  them  the  period  of  their  first  attachments.  The  forced  sepa- 
ration constituted  a catastrophic  rupture  in  their  lives  and  a significant  emo- 
tional trauma. 

The  inheritance  of  the  cultural  legacy 

Several  women  have  specific  knowledge  about  the  organisation  of  their  fam- 
ily’s life,  the  land  and  the  people  in  the  community  before  the  reserve  was 
established.  Most  of  the  former  residents  had  a relationship  with  one  person, 
a woman  in  their  family  in  most  cases,  who  had  knowledge  of  traditional 
medicine  using  plants. 

Preparation  for  the  departure  to  Residential  School 

The  quality  of  the  preparation  of  the  child  in  view  of  the  perilous  adventure 
will  permit  each  one  to  deal  easily  with  the  different  levels  of  anxiety  caused 
by  the  separation  from  their  families  and  the  unknown  experience  that  will 
prepare  them  to  live  alone.  Generally,  none  of  the  participants  was  prepared 
to  live  with  this  rupture  which  will  be  disruptive  for  each  one  and  cata- 
strophic for  the  family  unit. 

The  former  residents  taught  us  many  things:  their  parents  had  not  received 
adequate  information  so  they  could  have  talked  about  it  to  their  children 
before  their  departure  . Some  parents,  notably  those  who  had  already  had 
one  or  two  children  leave,  did  not  talk  about  these  things  to  their  families. 
Talking  about  it  represented  a significant  threat.  We  must  believe  that  the 
near  total  silence  was  aimed  at  protecting  themselves  from  the  pain  of  never 
being  together  again.  Silence  and  forgetting,  which  ruled  in  the  families  sur- 
rounding this  question,  were  aimed  at  protecting  the  unity  of  the  family 
which  would  once  again  be  reunited. 

SURVIVAL  STRATEGIES  AT  THE  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOL 

The  young  residents  were  confronted  with  alienating  and  abusive  conditions 
imposed  by  the  violence  of  the  institution.  Inside  the  walls  a racist  ideology 
of  assimilation  spread  by  the  religious  authorities  was  translated  too  often 
into  sadistic  and  perverse  acts  directed  against  the  children  and  by  an  indif- 
ference or  negligence  towards  the  basic  needs  of  the  children  and  young  girls. 
Already  wounded  by  a premature  and  violent  separation,  they  were  over- 
worked, molested,  humiliated,  abused,  neglected  or  punished.  They  served 
as  an  example  to  others  who  were  not  apparently  spared.  Witnessing  the 
traumas  can  also  be  as  deadly  for  the  child  who  was  directly  affected.  All  the 
young  residents  had  to  live  on  a daily  basis  with  personal  traumas  whose 
wounds  ran  deep  for  each  one. 

How  does  one  act  in  order  to  survive?  What  forces  enabled  them  to  face  the 
isolation,  the  powerlessness  and  the  denigration?  Whom  would  they  choose  to 
support  and  accompany  them?  Where  did  the  necessary  strengths  come  from? 

In  order  to  survive  the  little  girls  adopt  strategies  that  can  be  passive  and  pro- 
tective or  more  active  and  dynamic,  sometimes  to  the  detriment  of  other 
schoolmates. 

RELATIONAL  STRATEGIES 

Conserving  and  creating  ties 

The  links  they  formed  in  the  past  allowed  the  former  residents  to  develop  in 
relation  to  their  entourage  and  to  find  thousands  of  possible  solutions  to 
confront  or  protect  themselves  from  that  which  threatened  their  physical 
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and  emotional  integrity  and  their  identity  within  the  institution.  In  order  to 
do  so,  they  benefited  from  different  conditions  which  could  lighten  or  com- 
plicate the  journey  which  they  accomplished  in  an  unfamiliar  space  and  lan- 
guage, with  strange  people  and  rules  which  were  very  strict. 

Choosing  to  be  by  oneself  or  being  paired 

Some  younger  students  benefited  from  the  protection  of  older  ones  in  a 
spontaneous  way,  but  the  pairing  of  younger  girls  with  older  girls  was  strong- 
ly institutionalised  in  the  residential  school.  It  could  occur  spontaneously, 
but  for  the  most  part  it  was  imposed. 

Under  the  pretext  of  stimulating  the  learning  of  the  younger  students,  the 
religious  authorities  in  the  schools  had  put  in  place  a system  of  pairing  the 
children  in  a framework  whereby  the  older  girls  were  named  to  look  after  the 
younger  ones.  This  practice  was  not  intended  to  create  an  emotional  bond 
between  students,  but  instead,  was  intended  to  maintain  order  and  to  teach 
values  of  hygiene  and  discipline.  Because  they  had  neither  the  conditions  nor 
the  means  to  do  so,  the  older  girls  in  charge  of  younger  ones  were  forced  to 
assume  responsibilities  that  were  beyond  them. 

This  system  of  pairing  had  perverse  effects.  The  nuns  off-loaded  onto  the 
older  ones  their  parental  responsibilities,  particularly  when  rules  were  bro- 
ken. This  system  encouraged  denunciation,  exploitation  of  children,  stress 
and  frustration  as  a normal  way  of  behaving.  The  older  ones  beat  the 
younger  ones  and  the  nuns  separated  those  who  became  friends. 

Joining  a gang 

To  counter  the  loneliness,  terror  and  adversity,  the  residents  grouped  them- 
selves together  in  groups  of  three,  four  or  five.  Their  groups  allowed  them  to 
get  together  to  confront  the  institutional  violence,  oppose  or  rival  enemy 
gangs  or  even  terrorise  a schoolmate.  Looking  back,  no  former  resident  says 
that  they  had  found  any  real  friendship  in  their  gang  but  found  rather  a 
means  of  allying  themselves  to  have  the  ability  they  otherwise  would  not 
have  to  mock  authority,  to  steal  food,  share  the  booty  and  to  plan  escapes 
and  play  tricks.  These  gangs  provided  the  children  with  a kind  of  identifica- 
tion, protection  and  fun.  Each  could  count  on  their  entourage  to  guarantee 
a spirit  of  fun  and  through  this  not  remain  prisoners  to  trauma. 

PROTECTIVE  AND  REBELLIOUS  STRATEGIES 

Dreaming  of  running  away,  voluntarily  keeping  silent,  being  loyal  or  com- 
plied with  friends  in  adversity,  profiting  from  secondary  benefits  of  illness, 
having  or  finding  release  through  a significant  object  are  passive  strategies 
used  by  young  residents  to  survive  the  Residential  School  jungle.  In  their 
active  strategies,  they  ran  away  for  real,  they  proved  their  loyalty  and  cre- 
ativity, they  broke  the  school’s  rules,  they  confronted  school  authorities  or 
they  fought  with  their  schoolmates  aggressively.  Briefly,  they  had  passive  and 
active  resistance. 

Silence 

The  small  residents  generally  remained  silent  about  the  abuses  that  they  suf- 
fered with  their  family  and  amongst  themselves  at  the  Residential  School. 
Many  ignored  that  other  children  like  them  were  sexually  abused.  It  was  a 
code,  the  law  of  silence.  They  did  not  speak  amongst  themselves,  did  not 
speak  of  it  to  their  families,  and  they  did  not  speak  to  adults  who  might  have 
helped  them.  The  silence  of  some  children  was  accompanied  by  humiliations 
that  undermined  their  self-confidence  and  caused  great  anxiety. 


The  silence  of  these  children  can  express  itself  in  empathy  for  the  suffering 
on  another  student  or  it  may  be  a gesture  of  childhood  solidarity. 

Solidarity  and  transgressions 

Despite  the  rules,  the  restrictions,  the  beatings  and  threats  from  the  nuns, 
the  small  students  managed  to  find  solidarity  to  gain  enough  courage  and 
psychological  and  physical  strength  to  go  on.  Some  found  solidarity  to  neu- 
tralise the  system  of  pairing.  Others  found  solidarity  through  sharing  and 
through  transgressions.  In  some  cases,  the  transgressions  were  committed  to 
the  detriment  of  their  companions  or  themselves. 

Aggressiveness 

For  girls  as  for  boys,  in  a cruel  context  of  multiple  frustrations  and  emotional 
deprivation,  fighting  was  a means  of  getting  the  closest  possible  to  the  other 
person’s  body.  It  was  also  an  outgrowth  of  anger,  a means  of  measuring  one- 
self, of  being  recognised  by  one’s  entourage,  of  defying  authority  or  of  scar- 
ing off  eventual  abusers.  In  other  cases,  anger  was  expressed  through  fears 
and  turning  inwards  or  through  fits. 

Creativity,  resourcefulness,  humour 

In  accordance  with  their  own  story  and  their  respective  personality,  the  girls 
used  creativity,  inventiveness  and  humour  on  a daily  basis.  They  had  fun 
with  some  games.  They  investigated  the  residential  school  spaces  and  espe- 
cially its  external  environment.  They  got  involved  with  the  occupational 
activities  and  they  were  creative.  They  dreamt  and  thought  in  their 
Aboriginal  language. 

Illness 

Most  of  the  former  residents  spent  time  in  the  infirmary  when  they  were  suf- 
fering from  a benign  illness.  They  benefited,  then,  from  a different  treat- 
ment. The  food  was  better  and  they  had  real  juice.  The  staff  in  the  infirmary 
was  proof  of  greater  humanity  towards  the  children.  Some  students  were  able 
to  find  moments  of  solace.  For  others,  however,  the  experience  was  different. 
They  were  sexually  assaulted  and  traumatized,  which  made  them  ill. 

Internalization 

In  the  context  of  the  residential  school,  the  internalization  of  the  Law  is  the 
conscience  that  the  child  uses  or  has  used  for  the  irregularity,  the  abuse  of 
trust,  authority  or  power,  or  of  the  perversion  in  a situation  in  which  they 
find  themselves  against  their  will  and  with  which  they  debate  in  order  to  sur- 
vive. Elizabeth  was  aware  that  her  parents  were  deprived  of  their  power  to 
decide  anything  concerning  the  lives  of  their  children,  and  that  this  deprived 
her  of  her  life  as  a child  in  her  family.  If  Sunshine  Aki  describes  the  residen- 
tial school  as  a jungle,  it  is  because  she  is  conscious  of  the  perversion  of  the 
Human  Law  which  ruled.  The  nuns  who  threatened  to  punish  them  con- 
stantly for  having  "sinned"  closed  their  eyes  to  the  abuse  that  they  and  oth- 
ers like  them  exercised  over  the  children.  This  insoluble  problem  imposed  on 
children  deprived  of  their  reference  points  for  their  identity  could  be  the  ori- 
gin of  the  aggressiveness  and  social  violence  and  victimisation  hatred  that 
developed  among  many  girls.  Based  on  the  evidence,  they  could  not  direct 
it  against  the  real  abusers. 

Social  violence  and  victimization 

Social  violence,  according  to  Rene  Kaes,  establishes  a link  between  the  pro- 
tector and  a being  without  any  defense.  This  link  seeks  to  annihilate  the 
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weaker  one.  This  is  also  true  of  parents  who  live  under  the  yoke  of  the  Indian 
Act  as  for  the  young  ones  who  grew  up  in  the  residential  school  under  the 
yoke  of  the  religious  authorities. 

For  the  former  students,  the  reconstruction  process  towards  healing  aims  to 
go  beyond  the  label  of  victim,  which  has  been  imposed  by  the  force  and  vio- 
lence of  the  institution.  The  alternating  identification  deprives  the  individ- 
ual of  a voice  and  the  capacity  to  think  about  reality  as  it  is.  We  have  seen 
how  many  of  the  small  students  struggled  against  the  insidious  attacks  on 
their  personal  integrity  and  on  their  membership  identity.  Whatever  the 
intensity  of  these  struggles,  be  they  silent,  cheerful,  dreamlike,  or  excited,  the 
victim  remains  captive  to  an  abuser,  an  offender,  a torturer  and  a racist  ide- 
ology which  inhabits,  masters  or  annihilates  their  own  desires  and  internal 
world.  It  is  a suffering  that  is  tied  to  a painful  loss  and  that  is  not  yet  named. 
Rage  and  shame  live  there  from  that  moment  on.  The  heritage  of  childhood 
resistance  has  been  redoubled  with  a new  cultural  legacy,  that  of  rage  and 
shame,  destabilizing  and  destructive  at  the  same  time. 

AWARENESS  OF  THE  NEGATIVE  EFFECTS  OF  THE 
RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOL 

The  taking  of  Aboriginal  children  in  order  to  place  them  in  Residential 
Schools  was  part  of  a process  of  destructuration  that  Aboriginal  families  and 
communities  had  to  confront  in  the  1950s  and  later.  Since  it  constituted  a 
theft,  a violation  of  the  maternal  and  paternal  functions  of  Aboriginal  par- 
ents, the  Residential  School  was  an  attack  against  the  integrity  of  Aboriginal 
families  and  communities.  It  has  long-term  traumatic  consequences  on  these 
families  and  communities. 

Family  balance 

The  physical,  psychic  and  cultural  rupture  between  them  and  their  parents 
had  grave  consequences  on  the  family  balance  as  such  and  on  the  relation- 
ships between  them  and  their  parents.  The  forced  placement  of  their  chil- 
dren in  Residential  School  provoked  the  break-up  of  the  family  and  con- 
flicting relations  between  the  parents  and  the  children. 

The  parents  were  suffering  and  humiliated  for  being  dispossessed  and  abused 
in  their  role  as  educators.  The  cultural  and  traditional  therapeutic  reference 
points  being  scattered  around  them,  and  between  them,  they  were  limited  in 
confronting  the  loss  of  their  children  with  the  support  of  their  culture  to  face 
it.  During  a social  and  psychic  catastrophe  such  as  that  of  the  Residential 
School  on  Aboriginal  peoples,  the  trauma  was  intensified  by  the  impossibil- 
ity for  those  touched  by  it  to  find  shelter  in  the  social  institution  conceived 
to  receive  and  contain  the  suffering.  When  they  returned  to  their  home  dur- 
ing the  holidays,  the  young  students  began  to  notice  changes  in  their  fami- 
ly’s organisation,  in  the  behaviour  of  their  parents  between  them,  and 
towards  them. 

REPAIRING  THE  TRAUMA 

By  the  end  of  adolescence,  some  already  had  found  in  delinquency,  or  even 
in  violence  and  excess,  an  exit,  a logical  continuation  to  the  suffering  of  the 
internal  dislocation  and  loss  of  identity.  After  all  these  years  of  frustrations, 
of  emotional  deprivation,  of  rejection,  of  humiliation,  of  discouragement,  of 
the  abuse  of  power  and  of  racist  aggression,  the  efforts  and  the  strategies  to 
survive,  the  quest  for  balance  is  these  women’s  life  work. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  face  an  extreme  disarray  and  painful  suffering  before  accept- 
ing to  reclaim  a past  blemished  by  shame  and  despair,  to  make  true  sense  of  it. 


A limit  was  reached  by  those  who  after  several  years  of  various  substance 
abuses,  transgression  and  self-destructive  behaviours  and  sexual  promiscuity, 
came  close  to  dying.  Most  chose  de-intoxification.  This,  however,  allowed 
them  to  see  quickly  its  limitations,  first.  It  was  necessary  to  go  deeper  to 
know  the  origins  of  the  problems.  Today,  they  identify  those  turning  points 
that  brought  them  to  reconnect  with  the  Residential  School  inside  of  them 
and  to  undertake  the  steps,  based  on  their  wishes  and  suitability,  to  come  out 
of  the  decadence  where  they  recognise  having  fallen  in  over  the  years. 

Freedom  and  transgression,  Intoxication  and  self-destruction 

Dependency  on  alcohol  and  to  various  toxic  substances  was  the  answer  that 
former  residents  found  to  suppress  the  images  or  the  emotions  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  too  invasive  and  unbearable. 

Treatment  appears  for  several  former  residents  as  the  emergency  exit  for  their 
dependence  on  toxic  substances  and  the  personal  decline  connected  to  it.  Most 
pursue  more  intense  therapy  in  order  to  get  back  to  the  origins  of  their  illness. 

All  former  residents  will  come  to  an  important  realisation  regarding  their 
family  of  origin,  their  parental  responsibility  and  the  passing  on  of  values 
through  re-establishing  and  maintaining  family  ties.  They  have  already 
undertaken  a serious  dialogue  with  a parent,  a child,  or  a spouse.  They  have 
the  desire  to  open  up  and  to  maintain  a dialogue  that  was  smothered  inside. 
With  the  healing  of  these  women,  we  are  attending  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Aboriginal  family  and  the  institution  of  a new  exchange  between  its  mem- 
bers. This  exchange  takes  into  account  the  importance  of  cultural  transmis- 
sion by  way  of  the  children  but  it  also  takes  into  account  the  gravity  of  the 
past  event,  of  the  desire  to  remember  and  to  persevere  in  a balanced  and 
serene  way. 

From  the  moment  when  the  reconstruction  process  started,  the  women 
questioned  and  renewed  their  relationships  with  those  close  to  them.  They 
met  and  developed  relationships  with  new  significant  people.  It  might  be  a 
new  spouse,  workers  in  a treatment  centre,  new  friends,  but  also  many 
Aboriginal  and  non-Aboriginal  people  that  several  met  outside  their  com- 
munity. These  people  are,  to  varying  degrees,  supporters  and  important 
guides  for  them. 

Socio-political  involvement  and  the  social  role 

For  the  same  reasons  as  their  reclaiming  of  Aboriginal  spiritual  values,  the 
socio-political  involvement  of  the  former  students  appears  to  be  the  out- 
come of  the  realisation  of  the  effects  of  the  Residential  School  on  their  mar- 
ried and  family  life,  and  therefore,  of  the  effects  of  the  cultural  genocide  on 
the  destruction  of  families  and  nations.  All  these  former  residents  had  a spir- 
itual, social  and  political  journey  that  brought  them  to  actively  involve 
themselves,  individually  and  collectively,  in  order  to  make  sense  of  their  suf- 
fering and  that  of  their  loved  ones.  Beside  the  socio-political  involvement, 
spiritual  involvement  was  one  of  the  ways  that  some  chose  to  invest  in. 

RECONSTRUCTION 

Through  the  numerous  reconstruction  strategies  that  they  have  either  adopt- 
ed or  updated,  the  former  residents  have  invested  in  two  major  kinds  of  heal- 
ing: the  family  and  cultural  identity  under  the  guise  of  its  re-appropriation 
and  cultural  transmission. 

The  former  residents  figure  as  builders  since  they  are  rebuilding  their  fami- 
lies. They  figure  as  guardians  because  they  want  to  reclaim  and  pass  on  the 
cultural  knowledge  and  values  to  future  generations.  In  order  to  sustain  the 
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process  of  reclaiming  and  passing  on  of  the  Aboriginal  culture  around  them 
these  women  have  renewed  their  contact  with  a precious  heritage.  Through 
remembering  the  past  and  due  to  the  significant  people  who  gravitated 
around  them  in  the  past  and  today,  they  have  renewed  the  resilience  and 
family  values  inherited  from  their  childhood.  They  have  recovered  a large 
part  of  their  self-esteem.  They  call  themselves  resourceful,  determined,  con- 
fident, serene,  independent  and  creative. 

In  concrete  terms,  the  reconstruction  strategies  of  these  woman  who  testified 
first  manifested  themselves  as  a hunger  for  freedom  and  self-affirmation  in 
response  to  the  deprivation,  where  their  aspirations  have  been  ridiculed  and 
denigrated.  This  period  of  their  lives  following  the  residential  school  saw  the 
introduction  of  fun,  challenges  and  transgressions  in  their  lives,  but,  through 
the  years,  they  were  driven  into  a self-destructive  dead  end  (multiple  addic- 
tions, rapes,  suicide  attempts,  conjugal  violence)  because  the  women  could 
only  rely  on  forgetting  and  turning  inwards,  including  shutting  down  in 
complete  silence  (for  some)  in  order  to  survive.  When  they  realised  that  their 
personal  suffering  or  that  of  their  loved  ones  had  reached  its  climax,  they  put 
an  end  to  the  free  fall. 

The  turning  points  are  most  often  influenced  by  the  children  of  the  former 
residents:  loss  of  a child  to  suicide,  legal  sentencing  of  a child  and  crucial 
comments  from  a child.  Finally,  the  aimlessness,  the  proximity  of  death  and 
suicidal  thoughts  that  had  constantly  obsessed  them  drove  them  to  seek 
urgent  treatment.  Through  the  devictimization  journey,  the  women  redis- 
covered a freedom  to  speak,  to  think,  to  choose  and  to  act  that  brought  them 
to  become  socially  or  spiritually  involved  in  the  community  to  which  they 
belonged.  They  have  different  realisations  and  commitments  in  the  family, 
spiritual,  community  and  political  spheres. 

Family  commitment: 

Despite  certain  conflicts  or  certain  difficulties  unique  to  the  history  of  each, 
they  re-established  essential  true  dialogue  with  several  members  of  their  orig- 
inal families,  members  of  their  personal  families,  spouses  and  children. 
Sometimes  a family  tragedy,  loss  of  a loved  one,  a serious  charge  brought 
against  a son,  will  bring  a former  resident  to  undertake  a profound  journey 
with  regard  to  their  family  commitment.  Although  they  recognise  the 
painful  impact  that  their  time  in  the  residential  school  has  had  on  their  chil- 
dren, all  see  themselves,  now,  as  good  mothers.  The  benefits  of  devictimisa- 
tion and  reconstruction  have  thus  been  turned  towards  repairing  the  social 
community  link.  This,  starting  with  the  quality  of  the  bonds  with  loved 
ones,  and  more  particularly  from  the  bonds  with  the  children  that  have  been 
transformed  and  to  whom  they  are  really  committed. 

Discovery  of  spirituality: 

The  former  residents  freed  themselves  of  the  influence  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  institution  that  was  inexorably  bound  to  the 
violence  imposed  by  the  residential  school.  They  are,  for  most  part,  believers, 
in  the  sense  that  the  monotheistic  religion  (only  one  God)  grants  to  such  a 
term,  but  they  have  themselves  journeyed  to  reclaim  a God,  a divine  source, 
a spiritual  energy  (Creator  or  TSEMANTU,  as  they  call  it)  in  keeping  with 
the  traditional  values  that  were  passed  on  to  them,  that  they  try  to  apply  in 
their  lives  and  pass  on  to  their  children.  Above  all,  they  are  happy  to  speak  to 
"God"  freely  according  to  their  own  personal  spiritual  convictions. 

Community  involvement  and  community: 

Although  they  generally  adopt  a critical  view  of  the  problems  and  the  weak- 
nesses of  their  communities  towards  the  residential  school  experience, 


towards  the  socio-economic  problems  and  towards  the  reconstruction  of 
their  identity,  most  have  a deep  commitment  and  a service  of  long-standing 
to  their  community.  They  have  an  ardent  desire  to  participate  in  the  work  of 
reconstructing  the  identity  of  their  respective  Nations.  They  would  like  to 
see  more  community  awareness  strategy. 

Political  awareness: 

Over  the  years,  some  have  undertaken  a profound  questioning  of  their  per- 
sonal and  cultural  identity.  They  have  acquired  a strong  political  awareness. 
They  know  that  since  their  childhood,  they  were  the  targets  of  white  racism. 
They  were  later  to  work  and  sometimes  even  live  in  their  own  community 
of  origin  where  they  were  blamed  and  rejected  for  having  married  White 
men.  For  those,  the  work  of  reclaiming  their  culture  goes  together  with 
awareness  about  membership.  The  First  Nations  have  a place  in  Quebec  and 
must  take  their  place  in  Canada  and  in  the  world.  For  a former  resident,  the 
place  of  the  First  Nations  in  the  world  is  a spiritual  place.  However  that  may 
be,  the  freedom  to  decide  for  oneself  is  a major  aspect. 

Here  are  first  the  signs  of  the  healing  according  to  those  that  journey  towards 
wellness  and  the  important  points  in  the  reconstruction  strategies  adopted 
by  the  former  residents.  These  two  complementary  avenues  constitute  a path 
in  the  multiple  avenues  to  devictimization  and  successful  reconstruction. 

The  signs  of  the  healing 

• Healing  is  a work  of  every  day. 

• She  comes  with  the  courage  to  face  her  fears. 

• She  comes  with  her  own  voice. 

• She  comes  with  the  capacity  to  talk  again  to  certain  people  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  suffering  of  former  residents  or  those  who  have  endured  a 
similar  experience. 

• She  comes  with  good  communication  between  her  spouse  and  loved  ones. 

• She  comes  with  the  capacity  to  recognize  her  losses;  loss  of  her  childhood, 
her  family  ties,  her  sexual  innocence. 

• She  comes  with  the  capacity  to  accept  her  past  as  it  was,  to  forgive  herself 
and  to  appreciate  herself. 

• She  comes  with  the  capacity  to  talk  about  her  problems  in  order  to  find 
some  solutions. 

• She  comes  with  the  capacity  to  consider  herself  to  be  a good  mother. 

• She  comes  with  the  capacity  to  speak  about  the  experience  at  the  residen- 
tial school. 

• She  comes  with  the  awareness  of  origins  of  these  emotions. 

• She  comes  with  the  awareness  of  her  vulnerable  points. 

• She  comes  with  the  capacity  to  cry  and  to  laugh  about  the  experience  at 
the  residential  school. 

• She  comes  with  the  capacity  to  move  away,  to  distance  herself  from  the 
"abuser"  as  a priest,  nun  or  institution,  in  order  to  be  at  peace  with  herself. 

• She  returns  to  spirituality  according  to  her  own  personal  aspirations. 

• She  comes  with  tolerance  for  herself. 

Paths  to  reconstruction 

1)  Recognition  of  significant  people:  a source  of  inspiration  and  motivation 

Some  former  residents  recognize  a mother,  a father,  a grandmother,  a hus- 
band, a child,  a friend,  as  a source  of  inspiration  and  motivation  in  their  path 
to  reconstruction.  For  some,  certain  significant  people  marked  their  child- 
hood positively.  For  others,  some  significant  people  gave  them  the  strength 
to  get  up  and  ask  for  help  or  to  undertake  an  initial  journey.  In  some  cases, 
the  spouse,  also  a former  resident,  will  have  shared  with  them  the  traumatic 
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childhood  experience  of  the  residential  school.  He  understood  in  the  face  of 
renewed  fears  and  resistance.  (For  others,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spouse  who 
was  a former  resident  could  be  a major  obstacle  to  devictimization.) 


developed  a realistic  view  of  the  socio-economic  problems  in  their  commu- 
nities. Some  are  aware  that  their  personal  and  community  healing  are  bound 
together. 


Those  who  could  not  have  family  members  assume  this  role  fell  on  the  eld- 
ers who  guided  them.  Some  found  certain  Aboriginal  spiritual  guides  out- 
side to  initiate  them  about  the  link  between  health  and  spirituality.  Finally, 
some  former  residents  from  the  same  community  supported  themselves 
through  bonds  of  friendship  and  they  were  loyal  to  each  other  through  their 
social  commitments. 

2)  Undertaking  Aboriginal  and  non-Aboriginal  psychotherapy  individually 
or  in  a group 

They  nearly  all  had  one  (or  several)  treatment(s)  directly  related  to  addic- 
tions (AA,  NA),  to  non-Aboriginal  therapy  or  to  the  Aboriginal  spirituality 
movement.  They  went  from  one  to  the  other  depending  on  its  suitability, 
while  realizing  that  the  essential  detoxification  was  the  detoxification  of  the 
residential  school.  They  undertook  a journey  to  find  the  origins  of  their 
uneasiness  to  prevent  its  repetition  in  their  lives  and  to  stop  the  violence 
from  affecting  their  children. 

Some  will  only  have  the  support  of  their  friends  and  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies. Most  will  be  sustained  by  organizations  and  by  the  staff  of  these  organ- 
izations, Aboriginal  and  non-Aboriginal.  Some  had  to  be  hospitalized  for 
depression  or  entered  into  an  addictions  treatment  clinic  attached  to  a hos- 
pital. Several  chose  Aboriginal  treatment  centres.  Those  who  also  had  addic- 
tions problems  and  who  worked  in  the  health  and  social  services  field  in 
their  community  recognized  the  inherent  contradiction  in  their  lives  of  help- 
ing others  while  continuing  to  poison  themselves.  All  these  former  residents 
underwent  treatment  to  preserve  what  was  healthy  for  them  and  their  loved 
ones  and  for  people  who  consulted  them  or  who  used  their  services. 

3)  Helping  oneself  while  helping  others 

For  some,  this  orientation  was  beneficial  but  for  others,  it  was  not  effective. 
They  first  needed  to  understand  themselves  in  order  to  be  able  to  understand 
others. 

4)  Use  of  Aboriginal  medicine  and  spiritual  tradition 

The  former  residents  resorted  with  more  or  less  intensity  to  Aboriginal  med- 
icine and  spiritual  tradition.  Some  possess  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
medicinal  plants  from  their  families  or  their  communities.  Others  are  very 
involved  in  the  Aboriginal  spirituality  movement  while  others  want  to  har- 
monize in  their  lives  these  two  forms  of  spirituality,  Aboriginal  and  non- 
Aboriginal,  that  have  shaped  them  since  their  childhood.  They  don’t  neces- 
sarily want  to  reject  the  values  that  they  acquired  from  the  Catholic  or 
Protestant  religion.  They  wish  to  journey  with  both  but  differently  with 
complete  freedom.  Some  do  not  want  to  have  traditional  rituals  that  do  not 
correspond  to  their  view  of  reality  imposed  on  them.  Some  however  do  try 
to  work  with  the  elders  in  their  community  in  order  to  acquire,  to  perfect 
and  to  preserve  the  knowledge  of  their  traditional  culture. 


6)  Having  fun,  and  getting  involved  in  creative  activities 

The  former  residents  continue  to  go  into  the  bush  to  look  there  for  peace 
and  serenity.  These  women  know  how  to  have  fun  and  are  involved  in  cre- 
ative activities.  They  write,  paint,  do  photography,  and  crafts.  They  are  per- 
fecting the  knowledge  of  their  language  or  are  pursuing  their  academic  or 
professional  training. 

7)  Establishing  or  re-establishing  a dialogue  with  loved  one,  the  community 
and  the  outside  world 

Several  former  residents  faced  relationship  problems  with  their  parent, 
sometime  due  to  divorce,  sometimes  because  of  their  political  or  religious 
convictions.  They  had  to  sever  their  ties  with  their  family  or  family  mem- 
bers. Others  had  relationship  problems  with  their  family  because  of  some 
members’  drinking  problems.  All  the  former  residents  are  aware  that  the 
relationship  problems  had  to  do  with  understanding  the  bonds  that  they  had 
established  with  loved  ones  and  with  their  surroundings.  For  some,  parents 
remained  role  models  whereas  for  others  this  relationship  remained  prob- 
lematic or  there  was  not  enough  time  to  re-establish  it.  For  some,  their  per- 
sonal relationships  were  beneficial  while  for  others  these  have  been  marked 
by  separations.  Two  former  residents  established  a family  that  corresponds  to 
their  wishes  for  tenderness,  serenity  and  sharing. 

8)  Recognizing  one’s  strengths  and  one’s  vulnerability 

All  the  former  residents  expressed  with  great  conviction  that  they  recognize 
that  their  strengths  can  co-exist  with  their  vulnerability.  It  exists  as  the  best 
way  for  them  to  share  the  results  of  their  search  for  insight  about  themselves 
and  their  relationships  with  others.  The  Aboriginal  memory  of  this  knowl- 
edge (or  Aboriginal  collective  memory)  passed  on  by  previous  generations, 
often  without  anything  being  said  in  the  family,  is  alive  and  well  today. 
Although  some  had  thoughts  about  taking  their  own  lives,  they  see  them- 
selves as  strong  and  well-balanced  women.  They  know  their  vulnerable 
points.  Going  into  the  woods,  fishing,  hunting  can  be  a means  of  finding 
peace.  One  mentions  that  she  is  learning  to  treat  herself  kindly  rather  than 
judge  herself  severely  as  at  the  residential  school. 

9)  Reclaiming  one’s  past 

To  move  beyond  the  trauma  of  the  residential  school  they  needed  to  reclaim 
for  themselves  their  individual  and  collective  history.  These  former  residents 
have  not  stopped  doing  so  since  undergoing  therapy,  their  journeys,  and  after 
having  committed  themselves  to  talk  about  these  events  in  order  to  make 
sense  of  it  to  themselves,  their  loved  ones  and  for  the  future  of  their  Nation. 
It  is  necessary  to  free  the  past  in  order  to  free  the  present  and  the  future. 

1 0)  Recognition  and  understanding  of  the  personal  and  cultural  differences, 
and  awareness  of  colonial  violence 


For  some,  reclaiming  for  themselves  and  supporting  the  Aboriginal  medici- 
nal, spiritual  and  cultural  traditions  constitutes  a long  term  commitment  for 
which  they  have  either  been  initiated  or  trained. 

5)  Awareness  of  one’s  potential  and  social  commitment 

All  these  former  residents  are  socially  committed  within  their  community  or 
in  the  socio-political  Aboriginal  movement  on  a national  scale.  They  have 


The  question  of  their  personal  and  cultural  identity  is,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
Aboriginal  peoples,  tied  to  one  of  the  cultural  genocide  of  which  these  for- 
mer residents  were  victims.  Understanding  the  effects  of  their  own  subjec- 
tion during  their  stay  at  the  residential  school  in  order  to  explain  and  publi- 
cize the  scale  of  the  historic  consequences  of  the  assimilation  of  Native  by 
White,  has  been  imposed  upon  them.  Their  testimonies  reveal  women  who 
struggle  for  their  freedom  and  their  balance  and  who  struggle  to  understand 
the  sense  of  the  personal  and  cultural  differences  in  the  world  today.  ^ 
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These  women  want  to  recover  in  themselves  their  own  strengths  and  to 
share  them  with  others  by  organizing  workshops,  talking  circles,  healing 
circles,  and  healing  programs  which  will  integrate  their  parents,  their 
spouses  and  their  children.  They  also  want  to  give  a sense  of  forgiveness 
and  a visibility  to  the  residential  school  experience  by  planting  a tree,  by 
erecting  a commemorative  plaque,  and  by  creating  a place  of  commemo- 
ration of  the  event  that  represents  the  forced  assimilation  of  Aboriginal 
children  in  the  residential  schools. 

In  addition  to  being  the  experts  of  the  Aboriginal  residential  experience,  the 
former  residents  have  assumed  the  roles  of  builders  and  guardians  of  their 
"Aboriginal  house"  that  had  been  dismantled  by  the  violence  of  the  separa- 
tions, by  the  violence  of  the  cultural  disruption  and  by  the  violence  of  the 
institution  during  their  stay.  It  is  understood  that  "the  Aboriginal  house"  is 
not  an  individual.  Although  it  is  personal  and  marked  by  each  one’s  recon- 
struction journey,  it  is  collective  and  it  is  identity. 

In  light  of  the  recommendations  of  the  former  residents  one  final  question 
remains  for  several  of  them:  what  place  will  the  male  former  residents  take 
in  this  house  in  order  to  rebuild  the  Aboriginal  identity?  § 


continued  from  page  3 

ing  factors  in  each  corner  and  everybody  fights  whereas  if  you  change 
the  form  and  you  change  it  into  a circle  then  what  you  have  is  a flow 
of  ideas  and  energy.  Yes,  you  do  need  a facilitator,  a person  who  is 
going  to  be  the  Head,  who  is  going  to  facilitate  the  company  or 
organization  or  whatever,  and  they  should  have  strong  people  skills. 

But  one  of  their  main  jobs  is  to  recognize  the  talents,  to  encourage 
people  to  show  their  talents,  and  then  you  have  collaboration,  you  get 
good  brain  storming,  and  all  the  other  team’s  spin-  offs...  If  the  per- 
son has  really  good  people  skills,  she  will  also  have  a mechanism 
where  a conflict  can  be  resolved  in  a healthy  way.  I mean  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a perfect  situation,  but  the  more  that  energy  is  encour- 
aged to  flow,  the  healthier  the  organization  is  going  to  be.  Then  most 
of  this  energy  can  be  spent  developing  and  facilitating  the  programs 
that  have  been  created...  rather  than  fighting  against  each  other  and 
jockeying  for  position  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

Can  the  concept  of  the  circle  win  over? 

I see  an  enormous  future  for  aboriginal  concepts  and  thoughts  in 
all  areas  of  the  world.  The  concept  of  healing,  reparation,  rebuild- 
ing, justice.  I think  so  much  about  Afghanistan,  these  days,  and 
what  is  happening  over  there.  I saw  something  on  TV  this  morn- 
ing and  it  was  really  very  touching.  It  showed  this  little  girl,  this 
beautiful  little  girl  and  with  all  these  colored  little  rags  twirled  and 
wrapped  around  her,  she  was  just  covered  in  bits  of  fabric  that  she 
kind  of  tied  together  and  she  was  so  lovely.  She  had  some  food  in 
her  hands  and  what  looked  maybe  like  a drink  box.  She  was  just 
eating,  little,  little  bites  and  her  face  was  glowing  and  I thought 
there  is  nothing  better  in  the  world  that  I could  have  given  than 
to  give  a meal  to  a child  and  it  made  me  feel  so  good.  The  world 
is  in  great  need  of  Aboriginal  values,  including  those  in  the 
Aboriginal  concept  of  the  circle.  § 
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To  live  in  balance  with  Creation,  we  are  to  follow  Four  Spiritual  Principles. 

From  the  East,  the  principle  of  Love  is  to  love  oneself,  to  love  others,  to  love 
Creation,  unconditionally.  When  we  have  done  all  three,  then  we  have 
found  Love.  From  the  South,  the  Principle  of  Honesty  is  when  we  have 
found  the  Truth  in  Sacred  Law.  The  Truth  is  reflected  in  how  we  live  with- 
in that  Law.  From  the  West,  the  Principle  of  Unselfishness  is  the  gift  of  shar- 
ing. Sharing  your  abundance,  sharing  what  you  have,  sharing  your  knowl- 
edge, sharing  for  the  well-being  of  others,  and  therefore  the  well-being  of 
Creation.  From  the  north,  the  Principle  of  Purity  is  the  freedom  from  neg- 
ative thoughts  and  feelings.  To  live  by  this  Principle  means  remaining  posi- 
tive, so  only  good  things  come  to  you. 

These  gifts  are  brought  together  in  the  Medicine  Wheel  of  Life  which  is  the 
Sacred  Circle  composed  of  the  Lour  Directions  of  the  Universe.  These  rep- 
resent the  Lour  Origins  of  Humanity  and  their  gifts  to  the  Creation. 

In  the  East,  the  gift  of  Birth  and  re-Birth  and  the  Spring  of  new  growth. 
From  the  East  comes  the  Red  Woman  and  her  gifts  of  Vision  and  Prophecy. 
These  gifts  are  found  in  the  Spirit  animal  of  the  Buffalo,  the  sustainer  of  Life 
for  the  Red  Nation. 

In  the  South,  the  gift  of  Learning  and  the  summer  of  Fruitfulness,  from  the 
South  comes  the  Yellow  Woman  and  her  gifts  of  Enlightenment  and  illu- 
mination. These  gifts  are  found  in  the  Spirit  animal  of  the  Golden  Eagle, 
the  one  who  sees  all  and  flies  to  greatest  of  heights. 

In  the  West,  the  gift  of  Looking  Within  and  the  Autumn  of  Cleansing. 
From  the  West,  comes  the  Black  Woman  and  her  gifts  of  Introspection  and 
Reasoning.  These  gifts  are  found  in  the  Spirit  Animal  of  the  Thunderbird. 
The  thunder  that  comes  before  lightening  to  bring  about  change. 

In  the  North,  the  gift  of  Serenity  and  the  Winter  of  rest. 

From  the  North  comes  the  White  Woman  and  her  gifts  of  Wisdom. 
These  gifts  are  found  in  the  White  Buffalo,  the  Wise  Visionary  that  has 
attained  purity. 

These  Sacred  Directions  come  together  in  harmony  with  the  Creation, 
within  the  Circle  of  Life,  and  the  Spiritual  path  we  walk.  Through  this,  the 
people  can  find  their  walk  in  Life  and  begin  to  heal  in  the  Love  and 
Kindness  of  the  Creation. 

In  conclusion,  the  Pizoniwikwon,  (Lrom  the  Waubaneau  People  of  the 
Eastern  Doorway  of  the  Maliseet  Nation),  this  Healing  Lodge,  a safe  place 
or  power  spot,  is  the  pathway  on  which  a holistic  approach  to  healing  and 
human  development  will  take  place.  § 
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Sky  Bellefleur  works  as  a Family 
Care  Worker  at  a Montreal  womens 
shelter.  She  is  part  Cherokee,  part 
Lakota,  and  part  Irish. 


Sky,  you  have  chosen  to  help  others  on  their  healing  path.  Has  this  brought 
changes  in  your  own  life? 

I have  been  in  the  helping  profession  a long  time  now.  When  I began,  in  my  coun- 
selling career  I thought  I had  the  right  tools  and  the  right  experience,  as  a human 
being  and  as  a qualified  professional.  It  took  me  a few  years  to  realize,  though,  that 
there  were  some  things  that  did  not  feel  right  for  me.  Each  time  I was  in  a helping 
situation,  I felt  that  I had  plugged  into  something  but  once  the  process  started  hap- 
pening, I became  disconnected  from  that  something  important,  so  I came  to  real- 
ize I couldn’t  keep  doing  that  because  it  was  not  healthy  for  me.  I didn’t  feel  as 
though  I was  not  being  effective.  I felt  I was  like  these  paper  dolls  that  come  with 
a nice  outfit.  You  cut  the  outfit  and  you  stick  it  on  and  it  looks  good  but  there’s 
nothing  behind  it,  really. 

I felt  like  I was  part  of  something  that  had  no  real  substance  - I could  make  an 
impression  on  people  with  my  philosophy  or  with  whatever  messages  I had  to  bring 
but  I couldn’t  stay  long  enough  to  really  make  it  hold  - make  it  sustainable  for  the 
people  in  the  programs  and  so  I really  started  thinking  more  and  more  about  the 
concept  of  healing.  I think  everybody  has  to  come  to  that  place  on  their  own  - in 
their  own  time. 

Has  anything  in  particular  brought  you  to  this  realisation? 

I’m  almost  53  and  a mother  and  a grandmother.  But  I can  trace  my  journey  to  my 
grandfather,  who  had  a great  influence  on  my  life.  His  whole  philosophy  on  life  was 
to  help  people.  The  reason  I stumbled  into  counselling  was  that  I wanted  to  help 
people.  It’s  just  a part  of  who  I am.  But  as  the  years  went  by,  I started  realizing  that 
no  matter  how  much  I wanted  to  help  people,  people  had  to  be  ready  to  help  them- 
selves. This  came  slowly  to  me  as  a message  - through  elder  counsellors,  through 
experiences  working  in  the  prison  system,  though  all  the  mistakes  I made  as  a young 
counsellor,  trying  to  produce  something  from  my  own  efforts. 

I had  to  let  go  of  all  those  attitudes  and  work  really  hard  on  dealing  with  my  own 
issues.  I know  that  term  is  used  a lot  these  days  but  what  I mean  is  that  I have  to 
face  my  own  past  in  order  to  come  to  terms  with  it  - to  make  amends  wherever  I 
go  - to  work  on  becoming  stronger,  getting  rid  of  some  of  the  bad  stuff.  And  the 
more  internal  work  I did,  the  stronger  I was  - the  more  I learned  about  healing 
from  the  inside  out  so  that  when  I would  start  to  talk  to  somebody  about  the 
process  of  healing  there  was  a ring  of  truth  in  what  I had  to  say. 

I learnt  from  Elders  that  when  you  can  understand  from  the  inside,  the  same 
thoughts  are  carried  in  your  heart  and  tongue  and  breath  and  you  open  your  mouth 
- the  truth  comes  out.  So  I decided  to  work  on  that,  to  get  myself  balanced  up  here, 
you  know.  I am  still  working  on  the  physical  part.  The  physical  is  a little  bit  of  a 
challenge  for  me.  I come  from  a long  line  of  good  eaters,  I’m  still  working  on  it.  It 
is  bringing  me  physical  problems.  I have  to  carry  around  too  much  weight,  it  kind 
of  holds  me  back,  I don’t  have  as  much  stamina  as  I would  like  to.  So  healing  to  me 
is  always  an  ongoing  process  - it’s  not  so  much  a destination  as  it  is  a journey. 

How  has  this  changed  the  way  you  approach  those  who  need  your  help? 

When  I’m  talking  with  clients,  in  a healing  circle  or  in  a workshop  setting,  I always 
try  to  express  things  so  that  people  can  connect  with  the  message,  to  give  them 
images  of  the  healing  process  they  can  hold  on  to.  If  you’re  hiking  through  the  bush, 
you  scrape  your  arm  on  the  same  branch  where  a moose  passed  by  a couple  of  hours 
before.  That  same  branch  scraped  him  and  then  it  scraped  you  but  you  are  busy  and 
you  are  hurrying  so  you  don’t  stop  to  take  care  of  that  wound  and  you  leave  it.  Then 
later,  you  see  everybody  faces  change  and  all  the  hunters  in  the  group  say,  “oh!  you  bet- 
ter look  after  that  wound.” 

If  you  leave  that  wound  untreated,  a scab  will  form  but  underneath  the  scab  it’s 


dirty  - underneath  it  will  form  an  infection  - and  left  long  enough,  it  can  kill  you. 
And  it  is  the  same  with  the  spirit.  This  is  the  way  I relate  it  in  my  work  - that  those 
wounds  are  there,  but  they  are  seabed  over  and  underneath  the  infection  festers. 
They  are  the  wounds  of  abuse,  the  wounds  of  abandonment,  the  wounds  of  family 
violence,  wounds  of  scenes  of  father  and  mother  fighting  with  each  other,  hurting 
each  other,  abandoning  the  children,  hurting  the  children.  Those  are  wounds  that 
are  in  our  spirit,  in  our  mind  and  hearts  and  it  is  still  making  us  sick.  So  the  holis- 
tic approach  is  to  go  in  there  and  start  telling  the  truth.  This  has  to  be  done  in  a 
place  of  safety  where  other  people  can  share  what  you  are  feeling.  I do  a lot  of  work 
with  women,  and  I never  tell  them  what  to  do  or  try  to  fix  them  or  anything  like 
that,  but  I strive  to  empower  them,  to  let  them  know  that  healing  is  possible,  that 
it  is  a matter  of  sharing  but  also  of  hard  work.  Prayers,  pipe  ceremonies,  sweat  lodge, 
all  of  these  things  help. 

How  do  you  know  a person  is  really  ready  to  heal? 

When  a person  is  ready  to  start  healing,  they  have  reached  a point  of  being  sick  and 
tired  of  being  sick  and  tired  and  they  are  tired  of  feeling  pain,  so  when  they  learn 
about  the  concept  of  healing  they  are  interested.  They  want  to  be  healed,  and  what 
they  will  say  is  “I  want  to  heal  this ...  I want  to  talk  about  this”  and  they’ll  grab  some- 
body and  they’ll  start  talking  about  it  and  you  won’t  be  able  to  stop  them.  That  is  like 
a thick  layer  slowly  melting  and  cleaning  that  wound  until  eventually  that  wound  will 
be  pretty  much  healed  up.  But  that  scar  will  be  there  and  will  always  be  there.  It  will 
always  remind  us  of  what  happened  in  the  past,  but  this  remembering  makes  us 
stronger,  healthier. 

A lot  of  abuse  in  the  past  was  done  in  secret  and  once  we  are  on  our  way  to  healing 
and  we  understand,  we  won’t  allow  that  anymore.  We  are  now  standing  up  and  we 
are  talking  about  it.  We  realise  that  the  more  people  know,  the  less  predators  and 
abusers  will  do  what  they  do.  If  people  are  watching  they  won’t  do  it  and  if  people 
are  healthy  they  won’t  do  it.  Because  often  they’re  looking  for  a certain  look  in  the 
eye,  a look  that  says,  “hit  me  I deserve  it.”  It  doesn’t  mean  that  we  are  giving  them 
permission,  I want  to  be  careful  about  that.  Many  women  would  feel  from  that 
statement  that  they  invited  the  abuser  themselves.  This  is  not  what  I mean.  But  it 
is  hard  to  express  the  dynamics  between  a predator  and  its  victim.  It  is  just  that  the 
victim  has  been  wounded,  so  she  has  this  wounded  look  in  her  eye.  A person  that 
is  a predator  and  who  is  often  wounded  himself  but  who  is  aggressive,  his  antenna 
is  often  looking  for  someone  that  has  that  look  in  the  eye. 

How  can  you  change  this  dynamic  between  predator  and  victim? 

The  predator  will  possess  a certain  sense  that  will  lead  him  to  a victim,  and  so  it  is 
important  to  empower  a woman,  to  help  her  becoming  more  aware.  Empowerment 
is  the  means  by  which  she  will  be  able  to  leave  a different  message.  It  is  to  encour- 
age and  support  her  : you  can  heal  - 1 can  listen  to  you,  you  can  do  it,  I can  encour- 
age you.  If  you  stand  next  to  me  and  you  hold  my  arm,  you’re  still  standing  on  your 
own,  you’re  still  standing  beside  me  - I’m  only  encouraging  you.  I’m  not  your  mas- 
ter, I’m  not  your  teacher.  I’m  not  standing  over  you.  It  is  important  to  get  that  per- 
son feeling  that  she  is  on  the  same  level  as  others,  that  she  has  the  same  rights  and 
the  potential  to  heal.  Once  you  can  get  that  idea  across  to  that  person,  that  she  can 
do  it  for  herself,  then  she  doesn’t  need  you.  You  can  encourage  women  by  showing 
them  what  other  resources  are  there.  And  their  lives  are  going  to  change,  their  own 

antennas  are  going  to  start  sprouting:  “Oh  look  at  that  one  over  there I want  to 

hear  what  she  has  to  say.” 

I also  like  to  tell  people,  “You  have  a magnet  here,  and  if  you’re  magnetizing  it  for 
pain,  then  you’re  going  to  be  stuck  with  that  pain  until  you  start  peeling  it  away  and 
say  No  more.  But  when  you  start  working  on  your  healing,  then  you  are  magnetiz- 
ing your  heart  for  positive.  When  your  heart  is  positively  magnetised,  you  can  say, 
‘I  want  to  have  somebody  in  my  life,  but  I want  that  relationship  to  be  to  be  posi- 
tive, respectful.’” 

continued  on  page  8 ^ 
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FEDERALLY  SENTENCED  ABORIGINAL  WOMEN'S  PERSPECTIVE 


This  report  is  a reflection  of  interviews  that  took  place  between  December 
1997  and  February  1998  in  Springhill  Institution,  Prison  for  Women,  the 
Regional  Psychiatric  Centre  (Prairies)  and  Saskatchewan  Penitentiary.  The 
report  presents  opinions,  observations  and  suggestions  of  federally  sentenced 
maximum  security  Aboriginal  women  and  CSC  staff  on  the  procedures, 
policies  and  programs  that  CSC  has  in  place  to  help  reduce  the  security  lev- 
els of  Aboriginal  women.  It  states  what  needs  to  be  done  to  help  them 
achieve  a reduced  security  level,  in  order  to  transfer  out  of  maximum  secu- 
rity and  eventually  be  released  into  the  community.  Of  the  Aboriginal 
Women  interviews  (data  extracted  from  the  complete  report)... 

• 100  % identified  the  need  for  "one  to  one"  counselling  and  identified 
the  need  for  more  contact  with  Elders.  Elder  counselling  must  be 
made  available  on  a full-time  basis  and  be  recognized  in  the 
Correctional  Plan.  Elder  intervention  must  also  be  available  when  dis- 
agreements arise. 

Federally-Sentenced  Aboriginal  women  in  Maximum  Security 
WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE  PROMISES  OF  "CREATING  CHOICES"? 


Creating  Choices:  The  Report  of  the  Task  Force 
on  Federally  Sentenced  Women 

SkyBlue  Morin,  January  1999 
http:/ /www.csc-scc.gc.ca/ text/ prgrm  / fsw / skyblue/ tocf.shtml 

Creating  Choices  was  adopted  by  the  government  in  1990 
and  was  the  basis  for  the  development  of  the  women  offend- 
er program.  Creating  Choices  recognized  that  a comprehen- 
sive approach  to  the  unique  program  needs  of  federally  sen- 
tenced women  is  required.  Creating  Choices  lists  the  follow- 
ing "Principles  for  Change"  which  have  guided  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  regional  women's  facilities  and  the 
Okimaw  Ohci  Fiealing  Lodge: 

• Principle  #1:  Empowerment 

• Principle  #2:  Meaningful  and  Responsible  Choices 

• Principle  #3:  Respect  and  Dignity 

• Principle  #4:  Supportive  Environment 

• Principle  #5:  Shared  Responsibility  (among  levels  of 
government,  service  agencies,  volunteer  organizations, 
businesses  and  community  for  the  development  of  sup- 
port systems  and  the  continuity  of  service). 

This  comprehensive  approach  needs  to  include  federally  sen- 
tenced Aboriginal  women  (FSAW),  as  the  research  data  shows 
that  they  have  been  neglected.  FSAW  are  not  dealt  with  in  a 
manner  that  is  empowering  to  them.  Their  contact  with  staff 
has  been  one  of  feeling  powerless.  They  have  not  been  provid- 
ed with  meaningful  and  responsible  choices,  as  they  have  had 
to  repeat  the  same  programs  and  take  some  programs  that  they 
believe  were  not  necessary.  They  indicate  that  their  institu- 
tional environments  have  not  been  supportive.  Many  FSAW 
asked  "What  happened  to  the  promises  of  Creating  Choices?" 


• 76%  identified  the  need  for  individually  based  Intake  Assessment  and 
Correctional  Plans.  Some  Aboriginal  women  have  special  needs  such 
as:  fetal  alcohol  syndrome/effects,  battered  women's  syndrome  char- 
acteristics, suicidal  tendencies,  etc.  that  require  individual  assessment 
and  a specialized  correctional  plan. 

• 76%  stated  that  parole  hearings  are  delayed  or  waived  because  the 
Intake  Assessment  information  was  dated  and  Correctional  Plans  were 
incomplete. 

• 76%  indicated  security  levels  are  not  explained  to  them. 

Programs  and  Delivery 

• 100%  stated  that  Aboriginal  ceremonies  need  to  be  recognized  as  part 
of  the  Correctional  Plan  (for  their  healing  effects  in  dealing  with  the 
Aboriginal  women). 

• 100%  stated  that  programs  facilitated  by  Correctional  Officer  II's 
(C02's)  do  not  work.  C02's  as  facilitators  only  creates  anger  and 
animosity  among  prisoners. 

• 94%  indicated  the  need  for  intensive  treatment  programs  for  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse,  similar  to  a 28  day  treatment  centre  program  with  an 
intensive  relapse  prevention  program  as  follow-up. 

• 76%  stated  that  Aboriginal  women  need  a specialized  treatment  pro- 
gram to  address  slashing  and  suicidal  behaviour  and  need  specialized 
programs  based  on  individual  needs  that  address  grief  and  loss,  living 
without  violence  and  the  effects  of  family  violence,  dysfunctional  fam- 
ily systems,  the  cycle  of  abuse,  a couples  counselling  program  to 
address  co-dependency  and  self-esteem  building. 

• 76%  stated  that  CSC  needs  to  provide  more  culturally  relevant  pro- 
grams that  are  recognized  in  the  Correctional  Plan  and  facilitated  by 
Aboriginal  people. 

• 76%  stated  that  programs  need  to  be  completed  in  phases  or  steps. 
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^ This  allows  the  Aboriginal 
women  to  deal  with  specific 
areas,  finish  them  and  have  a 
sense  of  accomplishment. 
Positive  behaviour  needs  to  be 
recognized,  not  only  the  nega- 
tive behaviour. 


• 88%  stated  they  had  taken  steps  to  reduce  their  security  levels  but  were  not 
supported  by  staff  for  various  reasons. 

• 76%  stated  that  CSC  needs  to  hire  more  Aboriginal  staff  who  practice  their 
culture  and  are  not  judgmental.  They  felt  pre-judged  by  staff,  citing  a lack  of 
empathy  and  compassion. 


• 24%  stated  that  Aboriginal 
women  need  to  access  post  sec- 
ondary or  university  education. 

And  that  they  need  a parenting 
skills  program,  to  learn  to  parent 
their  children  during  visits  and 
upon  release.  Many  Aboriginal 
women  have  been  absentee  par- 
ents because  of  incarceration  and 
have  not  been  able  to  learn  par- 
enting skills  through  family  role  modelling  or  support. 


• 12%  stated  that  Prison  for  Women  needs  to  address  delays  in  providing  the 
required  programs  and  stated  that  Prison  for  Women  needs  to  increase 
Native  Liaison  services  and  Elder  counselling,  both  of  which  need  to  be  rec- 
ognized in  the  Correctional  Plan. 


• 76%  stated  that  they  were  not 
given  a chance.  An  application 
for  transfer  to  the  Healing  Lodge 
was  never  processed. 

Statements  Regarding  Staff 

• 100%  stated  that  qualified  facil- 
itators (not  social  drinkers)  are 
required  for  substance  abuse  pro- 
grams. Correctional  staff,  present 
or  former  will  not  be  accepted  as 
facilitators.  Facilitators  with  simi- 
lar experiences  or  backgrounds 
(e.g.  ex-prisoners,  poverty  and / or 
having  lived  on  the  street)  would 
be  appropriate. 


Needs:  Physical,  Emotional,  Situational,  Societal,  Etc. 

• 76%  stated  they  want  better  health  care  and,  at  times,  the  staff  disregards 
their  requests.  In  some  instances,  for  Aboriginal  women  to  get  medical  atten- 
tion they  take  extreme  measures,  like  slashing  themselves. 

• 76%  stated  they  need  to  be  assessed  by  an  Aboriginal  psychologist  who  is 
culturally  sensitive.  Some  psychologists  are  difficult  to  understand  due  to 
language  barrier;  others  are  hard  to  connect  with  due  to  a cultural  barrier. 
This  would  eliminate  the  prejudice  that  the  Aboriginal  women  believe 
occurs  with  a non-Aboriginal  psychologist. 

• 58%  stated  that  Aboriginal  culture  needs  to  be  treated  with  respect.  Some 
women  reported  that  time  limits  have  been  put  on  the  ceremonies.  It  was 
reported  that  food  offerings  from  ceremonies  have  been  thrown  in  the 
garbage  when  it  is  to  be  respected  and  burned. 

• 24%  stated  that  "Independent  Living  Programs"  need  to  be  established  to 
assist  those  who  have  become  institutionalized  and  cannot  live  beyond  the 
confines  of  an  institutional  environment. 

• 18%  stated  that  Aboriginal  women  want  peer  support  counsellors  and  a 
"Breaking  Barriers"  program. 

Obstacles  in  Reducing  Security  Level 

• 100%  stated  that  there  is  a lack  of  communication  between  management, 
the  primary  worker  and  the  prisoner. 

• 100%  spoke  of  swearing  and  angry  outbursts  when  staff  "push  their  but- 
tons.” They  indicated  that  swearing  is  used  as  a coping  mechanism  by  the 
women,  for  which  they  receive  numerous  charges.  If  they  cannot  swear  to 
release  anger,  this  anger  is  stored,  and  usually  results  in  violence  against  oth- 
ers or  in  self-injurious  behaviour  (slashing). 


• 76%  indicated  they  had  controlled  their  behaviour  and  had  requested  pro- 
grams but  staff  did  not  respond  to  their  needs  or  provide  the  programs. 

• 53%  indicated  that  Correctional  Plans  delays  were  due  to  CMOI  staff  not 
working  with  them  more  closely.  CMOI  staff  must  be  readily  available  to  the 
Aboriginal  women. 

• 12%  reported  receiving  support  from  staff  and  program  facilitators  in 
reducing  their  security  levels. 

Institutions  and/or  Environment 

• All  of  the  Aboriginal  women  at  the  Regional  Psychiatric  Centre,  at  the 
Saskatchewan  Penitentiary,  at  Springhill  Institution,  stated  that  this  institu- 
tion needs  to  increase  Native  Liaison  services,  Elder  counselling  and  recog- 
nize the  healing  benefits  of  Aboriginal  ceremonies  in  the  Correctional  Plan. 

• 100%  stated  that  medium  security  women's  facilities  need  to  expand  so 
they  can  also  house  Aboriginal  women  in  maximum  security. 

• 100%  wanted  more  yard  space  to  allow  more  sports  activities  outside  their 
respective  institutions. 

• 76%  wanted  more  access  to  sweatlodge  grounds  for  quiet  time. 

• 35%  believed  that  there  is  a need  for  a women's  facility  for  Aboriginal 
women  who  are  maximum  security  instead  of  warehousing  them  in  maxi- 
mum security  prisons  for  men  (e.g.  Saskatchewan  Penitentiary  and 
Springhill  Institution).  These  institutions  do  not  provide  the  women  with 
the  required  programs  to  attain  lower  security. 

• 24%  required  access  to  a telephone  to  contact  the  Correctional 
Investigator,  but  were  not  allowed  the  access  by  staff. 


• 1 00%  stated  that  CSC  staff  do  not  take  slashing  seriously. 

• 76%  stated  that  being  straightforward,  direct  and  speaking  their  mind  are 
seen  as  being  manipulative  and  argumentative. 


• 18%  have  accumulated  charges  for  talking  to  their  boyfriends  or  common- 
law  partners  incarcerated  (Saskatchewan  Penitentiary  and  Springhill 
Institution).  K 
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Family,  Community  Support  and  Re-Integration 


• 100%  of  the  Aboriginal  women  stated  that  CSC  needs  to  arrange  for 
Elder's  counselling.  There  is  a need  for  the  continued  participation  in  cul- 
tural programs  and  events  prior  to  release.  These  can  be  arranged  through 
Native  Liaison  services,  Aboriginal  staff,  or  community  agencies,  such  as 
Friendship  Centres. 

• 88%  need  community  re-integration  programs  prior  to  release  and  for  a 
longer  duration  of  time.  Also  required  is  follow-up,  once  the  women  are 
in  the  community. 

• 76%  need  more  Native  Liaison  services  for  counselling  and  assistance 
with  family  matters.  In  one  of  the  institutions  the  Native  Liaison  is  avail- 
able only  two  half  days  a week.  They  expressed  the  need  for  a full-time 
Native  Liaison  officer. 

• 53%  needed  more  family  and  community  contact  with  volunteers  and 
agencies,  through  events  and  socials  established  by  various  individuals  and 
organizations.  This  would  prepare  the  Aboriginal  women  for  connecting 
with  family  and  establish  community  contacts  for  support. 

• 24%  stated  programs  not  completed  in  the  institution  must  be  available 
in  the  community  for  completion  and  stated  that  intensive  treatment  for 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  and  intensive  relapse  prevention  programs,  as  fol- 
low-up support,  is  required  after  release. 

Conclusions 

CSC  has  explicit  policy  and  guidelines  in  regards  to  FSAW.  This  report 
demonstrates  that  CSC  is  not  adhering  to  its  own  policies  and  guidelines 
with  respect  to  Aboriginal  women  at  the  maximum  security  level.  The 
Corrections  and  Conditional  Release  Act,  Commissioner's  Directives, 
CSC's  Corporate  Missions  Objectives,  and  Creating  Choices  are  policies 
and  guidelines  that  recognize  Aboriginal  culture  and  spiritual  beliefs;  how- 


ever, the  Aboriginal  women  in  maximum  security  are  stating  that  these 
programs  and  services  are  either  not  available  or  are  insufficient  because 
they  are  not  readily  accessible.  The  Aboriginal  women  in  maximum  secu- 
rity facilities  face  many  hardships  due  to  the  improper  utilization  of  these 
explicit  strategies. 

The  FSAW  are  not  dealt  with  in  an  empowering  manner.  This  situation 
contributes  to  instances  such  as  self-injurious  behaviour,  substance  abuse 
and  behavioural  problems.  Strictly  applying  the  various  strategies  available 
would  provide  for  solutions  and  healing.  Those  being  detained  and  those 
employed  by  the  institutions  must  at  some  point  have  overlapping  goals. 
These  goals  must  be  communication,  understanding  and  respect. 

Implementing  the  recommendations  contained  in  this  report  will 
acknowledge  the  Aboriginal  women  and  CSC  staff's  views  as  to  what  is 
required  to  assist  the  Aboriginal  women  in  reducing  their  security  level  in 
order  that  they  may  transfer  out  of  maximum  security.  CSC  has  a respon- 
sibility and  an  obligation  to  FSAW  to  review  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  this  report  and  implement  them,  so  that  correctional  program- 
ming can  respect  the  ethnic,  cultural  and  spiritual  beliefs  of  FSAW. 
Recognizing  Aboriginal  culture  and  spiritual  beliefs  and  implementing  the 
recommendations  will  address  some  of  the  discrimination  and  racism  that 
FSAW  face  in  the  correctional  system. 

CSC's  responsibility  for  prisoners  is  identified  under  its  Corporate 
Mission  Objectives:  to  rehabilitate  inmates  and  get  them  out  of  their 
incarceration,  as  soon  as  possible,  as  well  as  to  develop  and  implement 
research-based  programs  targeting  the  specific  needs  of  inmates  to  pro- 
mote successful  reintegration  into  society.  CSC  and  its  institutions  have 
neglected  their  responsibility  of  implementing  specific  programming  that 
is  culturally  and  gender  specific. 

The  Corrections  and  Conditional  Release  Act  states  that  correctional  pro- 
grams must  respect  gender,  ethnic,  cultural,  spiritual  and  linguistic  differ- 
ences among  the  inmate  population;  however,  not  all  institutions  have 
provided  this  for  FSAW.  Correctional  institutions  must  have  gender  spe- 
cific and  specialized  programming  for  FSAW  that  have  Aboriginal  culture 
and  spirituality  as  the  focus. 

Creating  Choices  recognized  that  a more  comprehensive  approach  to  the 
unique  program  needs  of  FSAW  was  needed.  CSC  has  not  fully  adhered 
to  the  recommendations  of  Creating  Choices  as  it  relates  to  FSAW,  as  the 
research  data  shows  that  they  have  been  neglected.  FSAW  are  not  dealt 
with  in  a manner  that  is  empowering  to  them.  Their  contact  with  staff  has 
been  one  of  feeling  powerless.  They  have  not  been  provided  with  mean- 
ingful and  responsible  choices,  as  they  have  had  to  repeat  the  same  pro- 
grams and  take  some  programs  that  they  believe  were  not  necessary.  The 
Aboriginal  women  also  indicated  that  their  institutional  environments 
have  not  been  supportive. 

CSC's  Commissioner's  Directive  #702  states  the  manner  in  which 
Aboriginal  peoples  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  federal  penitentiaries.  CSC  has 
not  been  completely  adhering  to  this  policy  when  dealing  with  FSAW. 

CSC's  responsibility  and  obligation  to  FSAW  has  not  been  fulfilled,  but 
has  been  remiss  in  respecting  their  ethnic,  cultural  and  spiritual  beliefs. 
Although  the  CSC  Corporate  Missions  Objectives,  the  Corrections  and 
Conditional  Release  Act,  Creating  Choices  recommendations  and 
Commissioner's  Directives  have  mandated  intentions  to  implement  pro- 
grams that  recognize  Aboriginal  culture  and  spiritual  beliefs,  discrimina- 
tion and  racism  against  FSAW  have  been  sited.  Against  these  odds,  FSAW 
have  not  been  able  to  reintegrate  into  their  home  communities  and  socie- 
ty successfully.  § 

http:// www.  csc-scc.gc.  ca/text/prgrm/fsw/skyblue/toce.shtml 
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Talking  and  continuing  to  talk  about  the  residential  school 
will  lessen  the  violence  exercised  on  others  or  on  oneself. 
It  means  putting  an  end  to  the  transgenerational  trans- 
mission of  the  trauma  that  weighs  on  youth  today. 

In  order  to  allow  Aboriginal  women  and  other  Aboriginal  people  who  wish 
to  get  involved  in  testimonials  about  this  historic  episode,  we  are  suggesting 
here  some  questions  that  can  be  used  as  part  of  a reflection  prior  to  sharing 
or  dialogue. 

These  questions  have  been  developed  based  on  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
the  trauma  experienced  by  women  in  the  residential  schools.  They  take  into 
account  the  long  journey  of  the  former  residents  to  find  their  own  voice. 
This  devictimization  journey  brought  them  to  express  their  desire  and  to  tes- 
tify as  part  of  a responsibility  they  feel  towards  Aboriginal  history  and  cul- 
ture. Its  transmission  has  become  for  them  a commitment  that  must  be 
maintained. 

WHAT  IS  THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  A 
TRAUMATIC  CONTEXT  AS  EXPERIENCED  AT  THE 
RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOL? 

• Freedom  of  speech 

The  former  residents  reveal  that,  for  some  of  them,  the  simple  act  of  talking 
about  the  residential  school  experience,  that  is  the  act  of  talking  about  it  in 
therapy,  with  their  family,  with  their  parents  or  with  their  children  and  in 
their  community,  proved  to  be  beneficial  for  them  and  for  their  loved  ones. 
Some  have  spoken  publicly  during  conferences,  others  have  published  their 
story.  Others  have  shared  with  their  parents  and  their  children.  Some  have 
even  created  private  places  for  discussions  where  women  are  invited  to  share 
in  a support  group  context.  Whatever  the  chosen  method,  they  have  found 
the  freedom  to  talk  which  had  been  killed  over  many  years,  have  re-estab- 
lished true  lines  of  communication  with  those  around  them  and  have  sup- 
ported other  people  to  do  the  same  thing. 

All  the  former  residents  and  all  families  used  silence  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  pain  of  being  separated  from  loved  ones  or  from  the  many  assaults 
inflicted  upon  them  in  the  institution.  It  was  a choice  to  survive  unaccept- 
able conditions  in  such  surroundings  and  the  punitive  rules  that  governed 
them.  In  the  long-term,  however,  silence,  denial  or  forgetting  had  some  omi- 
nous consequences  for  them  and  their  children.  Those  measures  intended  to 
protect  them  when  they  were  in  the  institution  drove  them  to  adopt  self- 
destructive behaviours.  They  also  recognize  today  that  silence  and  denial 
maintains  suffering  in  the  communities. 

WARNING  AND  THE  THERAPEUTIC 
IMPACT  OF  TALKING 

However,  to  open  up  on  this  topic  or  to  be  informed  in  an  inappropriate  way 
can  be  damaging  and  can  intensify  the  trauma.  One  must  keep  in  mind  that 
a prior  journey  with  support  was  necessary  for  the  former  residents  before 
unveiling  the  wounds  from  the  past.  This  disclosure  did  not  occur  without 
suffering.  Talking  must  remain  open  in  order  to  be  healing.  The  necessary 
time  must  be  granted  so  it  can  develop  and  the  flawed  understanding  can 
enlighten  the  basis  of  the  trauma.  So  that  the  person  is  able  to  recognize 
themselves  in  what  they  say  and  reclaim  their  past,  it  is  indispensable  that  they 
remain  in  charge  of  what  they  say.  Talking  and  silence  should  never  be 
imposed  or  forced  as  it  was  at  the  residential  school. 


The  violence  of  the  institution  was  aimed 
directly  at  children  and  their  families.  These 
attacks  were  aimed  at  the  social  bonds 
woven  between  the  members  of  a commu- 
nity, bonds  maintained  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another  by  the  way  of  the  passing 
on  the  spiritual  traditions... 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  testimonials  and  sharing  have  a thera- 
peutic impact.  They  allow  people  to  rebuild  the  truth  based  on  their  subjec- 
tive and  collective  view  of  things.  The  significance,  the  interpretation  and 
the  understanding  that  they  acquire  about  their  history  minimizes,  to  a cer- 
tain degree,  the  negative  effects  of  the  experience  on  their  lives.  This  work  to 
elaborate  it  allows  for  the  establishment  of  a real  separation  from  the  abuser. 
Therefore,  talking  delivers  the  past  and  opens  up  the  future.  For  some,  for- 
giveness can  be  the  outcome  of  healing  through  talking.  The  former  resi- 
dents make  the  distinction  between  forgiveness  and  forgetting.  Forgiveness 
is  described  as  the  outcome  of  a type  of  grieving  whereby  the  former  resident 
finally  finds  peace  with  herself  after  having  decidedly  left  behind  the  resi- 
dential school  and  the  torture  that  had  been  internalized.  It  happens  in  such 
a way  so  as  to  free  them  to  say  no  to  the  abuser  who  wanted  to  torment 
them.  A break  is  made  with  the  traumatic  past  and  the  people  concerned 
that  does  not  leave  any  room  for  hate  or  resentment.  Anger,  however,  can 
remain  a source  for  action.  Therefore,  testimonials  allow  those  affected  to 
recognize  themselves  as  part  of  a collective  experience.  Through  this,  they 
break  out  of  the  isolation.  Shared  testimonials  lessen  the  anguish  linked  to 
confusion,  to  black  outs,  and  individual  questioning  that  inhabited  them  as 
children  and  that  confronted  them  again  as  adults. 

Finally,  these  testimonials  about  their  personal  history  allow  them  to  rewrite 
and  to  recall  for  themselves  the  collective  history  under  the  light  of  day.  By 
testifying,  the  former  residents  themselves  have  reclaimed  their  personal  his- 
tory by  putting  it  in  relation  with  their  collective  history,  since  the  collective 
history  is  that  of  each  one  of  the  members  of  the  community  who  builds  it. 
Culture  develops  and  is  built  from  the  relationship  and  the  exchange  of 
information  between  these  two  forms  of  memory.  This  is  the  way  that  all 
human  subjects  can  live  their  feeling  of  belonging  to  their  culture  and  rely 
on  their  cultural  identity  to  open  the  future. 

WHY  CONVEY  IT  IN  THIS  CONTEXT? 

• To  rebuild  the  family 

The  violence  of  the  Institution  was  aimed  directly  at  children  and  their  fam- 
ilies. These  attacks  were  aimed  at  the  social  bonds  woven  between  the  mem- 
bers of  a community,  bonds  maintained  from  one  generation  to  another  by 
the  way  of  the  passing  on  of  the  spiritual  tradition  that  played  the  role  of  an 
identification  card.  Through  the  attach  on  the  family,  the  transmission  and 
the  memory  of  many  characteristics  of  traditional  life  was  deeply  disturbed 
and  disrupted.  In  addition  to  the  serious  personal  traumas  suffered  by  the 
children,  family  ties  were  shattered  and  parental  functions  were  usurped  or 
corrupted.  When  their  children  were  in  the  residential  school,  several  fami- 
lies abandoned  the  bush  and  the  teaching  of  these  skills  and  the  nomadic 
customs  in  bush.  Great  hunters  became  workers,  unemployed  or  alcoholics. 
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Without  any  real  reference  points  (the  land,  traditional  food,  skills...)  and 
essential  cultural  symbolism  (language,  rituals,  myths,  traditional  medicine, 
conception  of  the  world...)  and  key  support  people  (father,  mother,  ances- 
tors, elders)  the  traditional  family  organization  as  well  as  the  customs  tied  to 
it  deteriorated.  Yet,  the  Aboriginal  peoples  always  knew  of  the  importance  of 
passing  it  on.  As  demonstrated  by  the  former  residents’  stories  of  their  child- 
hood, their  parents  knew  how  to  recognize  the  efficiency  of  how  to  educate 
children  as  well  as  the  efficiency  of  how  to  pass  on  the  heritage  of  the  past. 
Aboriginal  peoples  always  recognized  the  value  of  talking  as  a powerful 
means  for  healing  people.  The  practice  of  taking  circles  and  healing  circles  is 
the  best  example. 

The  women  who  testify  or  who  testified  about  their  residential  school  expe- 
rience have  added  this  page  of  their  personal  history,  to  that  of  their  family, 
their  community,  and  their  Nation.  They  have  recreated  the  social  bond  that 
had  been  infected.  Every  story  sheds  light  on  the  experience  as  well  as  puts 
the  house  back  in  order. . . The  former  residents  do  not  try  to  deny  or  forget 
the  violence  and  the  abuses  they  suffered.  They  have  moved  beyond  the  vic- 
timisation, a consequence  of  the  institutional  violence  towards  them,  while 
becoming  aware  and  becoming  more  aware  that  the  remembering  of  resi- 
dential schools  can  be  a tool  to  heal  them. 

CONVEY  THE  STORY  OF  THE  EVENT  TO  WHOM? 

"It  is  necessary  to  tell  other  women  that  we  passed  by  there,"  said  Niska.  "We 
are  the  experts,"  said  Sunshine  Aki.  The  former  residents  speak  from  their 
subjective  experience  of  the  residential  school.  They  know,  however,  the 
expert’s  role  is  delicate.  It  is  not  the  same  role  when  a woman  shares  her  story 
as  mother  with  an  injured  child,  as  member  of  her  community  during  a pub- 
lic testimony  or  as  a therapist  with  abused  adults.  In  addition,  the  former  res- 
idents want  to  speak  not  only  to  the  other  former  residents,  but  also  to  the 
male  partners  who  were  in  the  residential  schools. 

The  former  residents  who  have  a family  believe  that  their  children  endured 
the  trauma  of  the  residential  school.  We  cannot  minimize  the  transgenera- 
tional  repercussions  tied  to  the  institutional  violence  in  the  communities. 
The  members  of  their  families  of  origin  as  well  as  their  children  underwent 
the  violence  of  the  residential  school  in  their  turn.  They  felt  the  distress  and 
assisted,  powerless,  the  repercussions  on  their  parents.  Sometimes  they  devel- 
oped symptoms  tied  to  the  parental  uneasiness  that  had  not  been  talked 
about  or  worked  on  in  therapy. 

HOWTO  CONVEY  THE  STORY  OF  THE  EXPERIENCE? 

The  means  of  conveying  and  distributing  the  residential  school  experience 

The  means  of  sharing  and  distributing  the  residential  school  experience  are 
many  and  it  is  necessary  to  make  a discriminating  choice  of  these  means 
while  taking  into  account  the  people  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  residential  school  can  be  conveyed  through  written  documents, 
such  as  biographies  or  autobiographies,  novels,  news,  poetry,  essays  or  the 
newspaper  articles,  the  oral  document  or  the  audio-visual  document.  The 
residential  school  experience  can  be  distributed  through  school  programs,, 
publications  and  local  or  external  newspapers,  community  organizations, 
community  meetings  in  large  or  restricted  groups,  and  through  radio  and 
television  broadcasts.  Some  former  residents  have  already  begun  to  produce 
the  documents  that  they  would  like  to  circulate  in  their  area  and  outside  of 


their  community.  One  has  done  research  and  has  written  a script  for  a doc- 
umentary but  there  was  not  enough  funds  to  complete  it.  She  also  writes 
poetry. 

According  to  several  former  residents,  the  reunions  to  which  they  have  been 
invited  over  the  years  are  not  always  a means  of  conveying  the  residential 
school  experience.  By  considering  the  reunions  in  the  Aboriginal  residential 
schools  like  any  other  happy  reunion  is,  instead,  a means  of  deferring  the 
truth.  For  some,  the  site  of  the  residential  school  ruins  that  are  not  com- 
pletely gone  can  make  them  relive  intense  feelings  of  pain  and  anger.  Those 
that  live  near  these  ruins  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  should  be  burnt.  They 
suggest  that  it  be  a symbolic  act  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  communi- 
ties of  this  episode  in  Aboriginal  history.  In  order  to  do  so,  they  suggest  that 
a monument  or  a work  of  art  be  erected  in  these  places  to  remind  future  gen- 
erations about  the  importance  of  this  historic  passage.  In  some  communities 
a real  commemorative  celebration  has  taken  place  with  the  primary  goal  of 
sensitizing  all  generations  about  the  events. 

WHAT  TO  PASS  ON? 

Name,  language,  pride,  spirituality  and  the  means  to  heal  oneself 

Besides  the  need  to  talk  with  loved  ones,  the  former  residents  described 
what  transmission  represents  to  them  in  their  recommendations.  We  have 
organized  them  here.  They  are  presented  in  detail  in  the  MALI  PILI 
KIZOS  research  report: 

1.  To  reclaim  for  oneself,  one’s  original  name  and  understand  its  signifi- 
cance if  needed. 

2.  To  reclaim  and  to  pass  on  one’s  native  language  not  only  because  it  is  a 
major  element  for  cultural  identity,  but  because  it  allows  for  the  cre- 
ation and  reinforcement  of  the  ties  with  children  and  grandchildren. 
Some  have  a hard  time  to  forgive  themselves  for  not  having  passed  on 
their  language  to  their  children. 

3.  To  pass  on  the  pride  of  being  Aboriginal  because  they  are  not  ashamed 
of  their  origins  anymore.  They  want  to  share  this  pride  by  passing  on 
the  knowledge  of  their  culture,  and,  more  important,  that  which  deals 
with  the  Native  residential  school  episode,  so  as  to  contribute  to  the 
recognition  of  the  First  Nations  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

4.  They  want  the  results  of  this  research  to  be  distributed  to  all  the 
Aboriginal  communities,  and  to  make  possible  this  kind  of  project  for 
other  Aboriginal  women  and  men. 

5.  Most  wish  to  reclaim  and  pass  on  Aboriginal  spirituality  in  order  to 
give  to  their  children  the  open-mindedness  and  openness  to  others 
and  to  the  world  demonstrated  by  their  ancestors  to  the  same  peoples 
and  to  new  arrivals.  In  this  sense,  they  are  reclaiming  for  themselves 
the  values  and  the  meaningful  words  they  were  taught  in  their  child- 
hood. The  former  residents  do  not  all  give  the  same  importance  to 
the  traditional  healing  rituals.  But  they  all  tell  us  that  the  reclaiming 
of  Aboriginal  spirituality  will  not  take  place  without  the  freedom  to 
think  and  to  choose  which  had  been  rediscovered  through  the  devic- 
timization. 

6.  They  want  to  share  the  means  to  heal  oneself  while  creating  tools  that 
encourage  solidarity  and  talking  and  by  organizing  therapeutic  servic- 
es where  the  counsellors  would  have  specific  training  for  former  resi- 
dents, workshops  that  apply  to  former  residents  and  to  other  women, 
talking  circles  at  the  local  level,  technical  resources  for  the  youth,  a cer- 
emony involving  the  whole  community  and  a awareness  program  for 
women.  § 
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The  following  resource  list  is  provided  as  a public  service. 

The  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  does  not  necessari- 
ly endorse  these  materials.  Included  are  materials  that 
address  the  topics  covered  in  this  issue.  A resource  list 
with  new  entries  is  presented  with  every  issue.  See  earlier  issues  for 
other  resources. 


r a complete  list  of  Residential 
hool  Resources,  call  Wayne  K.  spear 
the  Communications  Department: 

1-888-725-8886  - extension  237. 
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RECONNAITRE  L'ETRE  QUE  NOUS  SOMMES 


La  sauvagerie  des  attaques  colonisatrices  a ete  dirigee  d’une 
maniere  particulierement  cruelle  et  constante  a l’endroit  des 
femmes  autochtones.  Cette  oppression  de  longue  duree  a 
assene  un  triple  coup  a la  vaste  majorite  des  femmes  autochtones 
: La  position  de  Haute  Estime  qu’elles  detenaient  leur  a ete 
arrachee  une  premiere  fois  par  les  pouvoirs  des  forces  colonisatri- 
ces qui  ont  reduit  les  hommes  et  les  femmes  autochtones  au  statut 
de  sauvages,  Cette  haute  estime  leur  a egalement  ete  retiree  par  la 
hierarchie  patriarcale  dominante  du  systeme  europeen,  qui  les  a 
placees  au  meme  rang  inferieur  que  la  generalite  des  femmes 
europeennes,  et  enfin,  elles  ont  perdu  toute  chance  de  retrouver 
cette  haute  estime  dans  leurs  propres  nations  dont  les  structures 
sociales  et  de  gouvernance  et  ont  ete  abolies,  les  pla^ant  ainsi  sur 
le  dernier  echelon  social  dans  leurs  propres  communautes. 

Dans  le  monde  occidental,  faeces  a l’education  a toujours  ete  pour 
les  femmes,  le  moyen  de  s’elever  au-dessus  des  stereotypes,  de  sat- 
isfaire  leurs  aspirations  et  de  jouer  un  role  significatif  et  respecte 
dans  leur  societe.  Les  pensionnats  pour  Indiens  du  Canada,  pour 
la  majorite  des  femmes  autochtones,  n’a  ete  aucune  de  ces  choses. 
Les  pensionnats,  au  contraire,  ont  devaste  des  communautes,  des 
families  entieres,  ont  inflige  des  blessures  mortelles  aux  cultures  et 
langues  autochtones  et  ont  contribue  a eradiquer  presque  com- 
pletement  du  panorama  des  civilisations  le  paradigme  societal  et 
spirituel  autochtone,  base  sur  des  principes  communs  soulignant 
les  liens  entre  toutes  les  choses  creees  et  leur  Createur. 

A forigine,  malgre  les  differences  marquant  la  maniere  dont  les 
nombreuses  nations  se  structuraient  et  se  gouvernaient,  les 
femmes  autochtones  occupaient  une  place  centrale  dans  ce  tissu 
de  liens.  Au  minimum,  elles  jouaient  un  role  complementaire  et 
respecte  dans  l’entreprise  communautaire  de  survie,  de  paix  et  de 
prosperite 

Aujourd’hui,  l’image  est  bien  differente.  Ce  numero  de  Le  premier 
pas  cherche  a jeter  un  regard  sur  les  pertes  endurees  et  sur  les 
forces,  les  espoirs  et  les  accomplissements  qui  font  la  distinction 
des  femmes  autochtones  au  Canada.  Comme  toutes  les  autres 
questions  que  nous  avons  abordees  jusque  ici  dans  notre  journal, 
les  questions  qui  touchent  les  femmes  autochtones  sont  vastes  et 
complexes.  Nous  avons  choisi  d’examiner  de  plus  pres  la  situation 


des  femmes  autochtones  incarcerees,  et  aussi  de  vous  presenter  le 
rapport  publie  par  les  Femmes  autochtones  du  Quebec.  Ce  rap- 
port fait  ressortir  les  facteurs  qui  menent  a la  devictimisation  et 
qui  permettent  aux  femmes  de  reprendre  le  fil  d’une  vie  plus  libre 
et  plus  saine.  Nous  esperons  que  les  articles  vous  encourageront  a 
commencer  ou  a continuer  votre  cheminement,  et  a nous  faire 
part  de  vos  propres  experiences  et  histoires. 

II  y a quelques  mois,  j’ai  lu  un  livre  par  Kim  Anderson  intitule  A 
Recognition  of  Being.  A ce  moment-la  j’essayais  de  clarifier  cer- 
taines  questions  fondamentales  au  sujet  des  femmes  autochtones 
et  de  la  guerison.  Connaissant  les  pertes  et  les  souffrances  des 
femmes  dans  leurs  communautes,  dans  les  zones  urbaines,  dans 
leur  foyer,  dans  les  prisons,  et  connaissant  aussi  leur  force 
indomitable,  leur  resilience,  leurs  espoirs  et  leur  engagement,  je 
voulais  leur  demander  comment  elles  voyaient  leur  role  dans  l’a- 
vancement  du  processus  de  guerison  dans  leurs  communautes.  A 
quoi  ressemblerait,  pour  elles,  une  communaute  en  grande  voie  de 
guerison  et  comment  se  voyaient-elles,  en  tant  que  femmes,  dans 
cette  communaute? 

J’ai  parle  a des  femmes,  autant  qu’il  m’a  ete  possible,  oil  il  m’a  ete 
possible.  L’une  de  ces  entrevues  apparait  ici,  dans  ce  numero. 
D’autres  paraitront  dans  le  prochain.  Mais  Kim  m’a  aussi  fourni 
une  tres  belle  reponse  au  sujet  du  role  des  femmes  autochtones: 

Le  role  des  femmes?  J’ai  de  la  difficulte,  en  fait,  avec  ce  mot.  De  plus 
en  plus,  au  fur  et  a mesure  que  je  vieillis,  je  m'aper^ois  que  la  recon- 
naissance de  ce  que  nous  sommes,  la  reconnaissance  de  notre  etre,  est 
beaucoup  plus  importante  que  notre  role.  (Ainee  Shaw  Ani  Campbell 
Star.  Tire  de  A Recognition  of  Being,  de  Kim  Anderson.) 

Aujourd’hui  de  nombreuses  femmes  autochtones  luttent,  face  a 
des  obstacles  enormes,  afin  de  retrouver  un  sens  d’identite,  en  tant 
que  femme  et  en  tant  que  personne  autochtone.  Ce  numero  est 
dedie  a vous  toutes  oil  que  vous  vous  trouviez  aujourd’hui:  Que 
votre  voix  continue  de  s’elever  toujours  plus  claire  et  forte,  que 
vous  marchiez  d’un  pas  assure,  la  tete  haute,  que  vos  yeux  refletent 
la  puissance  et  la  dignite  qui  a toujours  ete  la  votre,  et  que  les 
enfants  qui  viendront  au  monde  grace  a vous  prennent  la  place  qui 
est  la  leur  sur  notre  mere  terre.  Dans  l’esprit  de  guerison,  -G.R. 
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Re^u  par  courriel  : 

Bonjour, 

J’aimerais  obtenir  des  copies  de  mes  dossiers  du 
pensionnat  de  Shingwauk  et  du  Mush  Hole.  Est-ce 
que  vous  pouvez  m’aider? 

Lila 

Chere  Lila, 

Nous  avons  re^u  plusieurs  appels  de  la  part  de 
survivants  qui  recherchent  leurs  dossiers  de  pen- 
sionnat. Nous  n’ avons  pas  ces  dossiers,  et  il  ne 
nous  est  pas  vraiment  possible  de  les  obtenir.  La 
plupart  des  dossiers  appartenant  a la  categorie 
que  vous  recherchez  sont  detenus  par  le  gou- 
vernement  canadien,  en  particulier  le  ministere 
des  Affaires  indiennes. 

Les  survivants  de  Mush  Hole  (le  pensionnat  pour 
les  indiens  Mohawk)  et  du  pensionnat  Shingwauk 
adressent  aussi  leurs  demandes  a des  organisations 
qui  fournissent  des  informations  diverses.  Pour  des 
renseignements  au  sujet  de  Shingwauk,  vous  pou- 
vez contacter  Don  Jackson  au  (705)  949-2301, 
poste  216.  Courriel  : Jackson  @shingwauk.auc.ca. 
For  des  informations  au  sujet  de  Mush  Hole,  con- 
tactez  Tom  Hill  au  Woodland  Cultural  Institute 
Centre  (514)  759  2650,  poste  243. 
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Pour  recevoir  Le  premier  pas,  ecrivez-nous  a 
I’adresse  suivante  : Piece  801,  75  rue  Albert, 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  5E7  ou  telepbonez-nous  au 
1-888-725-8886)  le  numero  local  est  le  237  4441. 
Notre  numero  de  telecopieur  est  le  613  237  4442. 
Nos  adresses  electroniques  sont : grobelin@ahf.ca  ou 
wspea@ahf.ca.  N’oubliez  pas  que  notre  journal  est 
disponible  en  Frangais,  Anglais  et  Inuktitut  et  qu’il 
est  gratuit. 


Vous  pouvez  soumettre  vos  articles  ou  autres  contributions  par  la  poste  ou  sous 
forme  de  disquette  (Wordperfect  ou  MS  Word): 


Telecopieur:  613-237-4442 
Adresse:  Au  Redacteur,  Premier  pas 
75  rue  Albert,  Piece  801 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  5E7 
Courriel:  grobelin@ahf.ca  ou  wspear@ahf.ca 


Veuillez  nous  transmettre  vos  photos  par  la  poste  ou  par  voie  electronique  en  format  TIFF 
(grayscale).  Veuillez  noter  que  la  FAG  n’ assume  aucune  responsabilite  pour  la  perte  ou  les  dom- 
mages  du  materiel  envoye  par  la  poste. 

Veuillez  inclure,  avec  vos  contributions,  une  courte  biographie  (votre  nom,  ce  que  vous  faites) 
ainsi  que  votre  adresse  complete  (ou  l’adresse  de  votre  organisation),  vos  numeros  de  telephone, 
de  telecopieur  et  votre  adresse  electronique. 

Le  FAG  ne  paie  pas  les  articles  qu’elle  publie  dans  Premier  pas  mais  envoie  aux  auteurs  une  copie 
de  Premier  pas  ou,  sur  demande  des  copies  supplementaires  pour  distribution. 

Les  points  de  vue  et  les  opinions  exprimes  dans  les  articles  soumis  par  les  auteurs  ne  refletent 
pas  necessairement  las  points  de  vue  et  opinions  de  la  FAG. 

Nous  n’imposons  pas  de  limite  quand  a la  longueur  des  manuscripts,  mais  les  textes  courts  sont 
preferables.  Tous  les  articles  qui  sont  soumis  a la  FAG  a des  Fins  de  publication  doivent  etre 
approuves  par  l’equipe  editoriale.  La  FAG  se  reserve  le  droit  de  reviser  et  corriger  les  manuscripts 
(longueur  du  texte  et  style). 

La  FAG  conservera  les  articles  qui  lui  sont  soumis,  pour  les  publier  dans  un  autre  numero  de 
Premier  pas.  La  FAG  se  reserve  le  droit  d’ accepter  ou  de  refuser  les  articles  qui  lui  sont  soumis. 
La  FAG  se  reserve  le  droit  de  retirer  les  passages  dont  le  language  n’est  pas  acceptable  et  de  cor- 
riger les  erreurs  de  grammaire,  d’orthographe  et  de  ponctuation. 

UN  GRAND  MERCI  A NOS  CONTRIBUTEURS  f 

S.O.S  POETES! 

Merci  aussi  aux  poetes  que  nous  avons  publie  ici.  Savez-vous  comme  il  est  difficile  de  vous  trou- 
ver  ? S’lLVOUS  PLAIT,  vous,  TOUS  les  poetes,  que  vous  soyez  jeunes  ou  vieux,  connus  ou  non, 
envoyez-nous  vos  pensees,  vos  reflexions  sous  forme  de  prieres,  de  chants,  ou  de  poemes.  Il  est 
tres  difficile  de  trouver  des  poemes  en  fran^ais.  Mais  nous  aimerions  aussi  recevoir  des  poemes 
dans  votre  propre  langue. 
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Of  course  no  one  can  sit  here  and  say  it  is  going  to  be  perfect. . . with  no  conflicts 
ever.  That  wouldn’t  be  real  but  I’m  going  to  magnetize  my  heart  so  that  the  person 
that  I’m  going  to  invite  into  my  life  is  going  to  treat  me  with  respect  and  I think 
that  is  part  of  empowerment,  to  encourage  people  to  dream  their  future.  To  me 
dreaming  and  visioning  is  very  traditional,  although  I am  working  with  my  hands 
tied  because  I grew  up  with  only  pieces  of  tradition  because  my  grandfather  was 
raised  by  his  grandmother  and  she  was  not  very  educated.  She  taught  him  how  to 
live  in  the  woods,  taught  him  very  simple  things  but  the  spirituality  part  had 
already  been  fractured  through  colonisation.  I’m  originally  from  the  east  coast  in 
West  Virginia  - so  colonization  happened  500  years  ago  and  so  they  had  already 
lost  much,  the  Christian  faith  had  already  moved  in  there  so  the  spiritual  part  that 
was  left  was  strongly  connected  to  a respect  for  nature  - nature  was  alive,  alive  and 
loving  and  powerful  - you  had  to  be  very  careful.  Although  my  grandfather  died 
when  I was  7,  he  was  a huge  influence  in  my  life,  even  the  fact  that  I’ve  always  been 
helping  people.  All  my  sisters  married  men  who  are  involved  in  healing.  My  mom 
and  my  aunt  were  both  nurses. 

We  talked  about  the  medicine  wheel  before  the  interview,  how  do  you  incor- 
porate traditional  teachings  in  your  healing  approach? 

There’s  many  different  teachings  using  the  medicine  wheel  but  what  I do  is  I show 
it  like  a wheel,  a real  wheel,  with  spokes.  That  wheel  will  always  be  progressing  for- 
ward even  though  it  may  not  feel  like  it.  You  know  a wheel  is  like  a pie,  with  slices. 
We  might  come  to  a crossroad  and  have  to  make  a decision,  do  we  go  forward  or 
do  we  go  this  way?  So  we  may  go  down  this  side  of  the  pie  and  we  have  experi- 
ences down  there  and  they  are  either  positive  or  negative.  But  the  positive  thing  is 
that  these  experiences  are  still  part  of  our  forward  journey  and  eventually  we  learn 
whatever  it  is  we  learn.  Or  eventually  we  get  tired. . . one  or  the  other  and  we  run 
back  out,  we  come  back  to  the  main  plan  and  we  continue  on.  My  feeling  is  that 
absolutely  everything  that  happens  to  us  in  our  lives,  whether  positive  or  negative 
is  a part  of  our  growth,  that  there  are  obstacles  placed  in  our  path  so  we  may  learn 
to  overcome  them,  that  our  spirit  guide  our  steps.  This  life  is  for  us  to  learn  and 
grow.  So  if  we  can  start  looking  at  things  that  way,  it  kind  of  takes  the  sting  away  a 
little  bit. 

When  something  really,  really  bad  happens,  we  can  say  "OK  this  hurts,  this  really 
hurts  a lot,  and  allow  ourselves  to  feel,  but  also  to  keep  a conscious  bond  with  our 
spirit : this  will  pass,  the  emotional  pain  and  the  way  we  feel  will  pass  and  then  we 
can  move  on  from  there,  and  still  take  something  good  from  that. 

How  can  these  individual  life-learning  experiences  be  transformed  into  collec- 
tive healing  energy? 

OK,  you  know  what?  we’re  all  on  an  even  keel  now,  whatever  you  did  before,  for- 
get it.  We  are  moving  forward  here  and  really  working  on  rebuilding  traditional 
values,  respect  in  the  community,  community  projects  that  involve  children,  aware- 
ness and  educational  projects  for  the  young  women,  because  some  of  the  young 
women  are  stuck  with  2,  3,  5 or  6 children  and  six  different  fathers,  no  marriage, 
no  stability,  no  self  respect.  Social  Services  drive  in  there  - right  in  there  and  that’s 
what  I see  for  the  future  as  far  as  reserves  are  concerned.  In  the  urban  areas,  it’s 
basically  the  same  thing.  But  if  you  go  and  look  there,  you  see  a lot  of  strong 
women,  and  you  just  have  to  keep  looking  harder.  It’s  hard  to  spread  ourselves  thin, 
but  whatever  we  find  that  we  are  really  passionate  about,  if  we  put  our  heart  and 
soul  into  that  and  share  it  with  others  it’s  like  the  flu  : when  you  sneeze,  you  give 
other  people  your  cold.  If  you’re  committed  in  your  heart  and  your  spirit  the  truth 
comes  out.  So  if  you  start  telling  the  truth  to  other  people,  they  catch  it,  they  start 
telling  it  to  other  people,  and  attitudes  change.  Young  women  will  catch  that  and 
will  start  working  on  their  own  boundaries  and  their  own  relationships  and  even- 
tually young  women  will  come  and  men  will  come  to  us  and  say  «I  get  what  you’re 
talking  about».  I see  men  responding  to  this.  My  own  husband  is  different  with  me, 
my  children  are  different  with  me,  my  sons  and  my  daughters.  I have  an  older 
daughter  who  has  two  children  and  her  relationship  is  much  healthier  now  that  I 
have  progressed  toward  my  own  healing,  because  when  she  comes  to  me  for  advice, 
all  the  things  I’m  sharing  with  her  are  strong  and  healthy,  so  it  has  a ripple  effect. 
That’s  what  I’m  hoping  will  happen  in  the  future. 
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Cher  Editeur, 

Je  viens  tout  juste  de  lire  votre  journal,  qui  contenait  des  informations  tres 
instructives  et  detaillees  sur  les  pensionnats.  J’appartiens  a une  nouvelle 
generation  mais  je  me  rappelle  des  circonstances  semblables  dans  nos  ecoles 
publiques  de  la  Premiere  Nation  de  Sandy  Lake  pendant  les  annees  soix- 
ante-dix.  11  etait  courant  d’etre  battu  a coups  de  ceinture  ou  de  fouet, 
jusqu’a  ce  que  les  parents  se  mettent  en  colere  et  fassent  la  meme  chose  au 
directeur  de  l’ecole.  Ce  n’est  qu’a  ce  moment-la  que  le  comportement 
abusif  a cesse.  Je  suis  heureux  de  voir  que  les  lecteurs  puissent  lire  toute  la 
verite  dans  les  articles  que  vous  publiez.  Je  suis  vraiment  content  d’enten- 
dre  les  gens  parler  de  leurs  experiences  et  de  les  voir  briser  le  silence.  Parce 
que  ce  silence  tue.  11  tue  meme  les  jeunes  d’aujourd’hui  et  ces  survivants 
ont  peut-etre  la  cle  qui  pourrait  guerir  les  jeunes  et  les  aider  a confronter 
leurs  problemes.  Une  fois  que  les  jeunes  d’aujourd’hui  comprendront  les 
traumatismes  que  nos  ancetres  ont  subis,  ils  seront  plus  enclins  a repren- 
dre  leur  vie  en  main,  a confronter  le  monde  d’une  maniere  plus  positive  et 
a vivre  de  maniere  plus  equilibree.  Je  vous  suggere,  lorsque  vous  faites  un 
article  sur  un  pensionnat  particulier,  de  contacter  la  reserve  au  sujet  de 
l’histoire  et  d’en  transmettre  des  copies  au  Chef  et  au  Conseil  de  bande.  Je 
vous  suggere  cela  parce  que  la  plupart  des  reserves  du  Nord  ont  un  acces 
limite  a des  fonds  et  aux  medias. 

Je  suis  convaincu  que  votre  journal  a une  signification  positive  et  con- 
structive pour  les  survivants  des  pensionnats  et  est  un  vehicule  pour  don- 
ner  voix  aux  evenements  qui  ont  eu  un  impact  sur  notre  culture  et  notre 
avenir.  Nos  dirigeants  et  nos  Aines  devraient  etre  plus  receptifs  afin  de  met- 
tre  en  oeuvre  les  recommandations  des  survivants  au  sein  de  notre  societe, 
en  particulier  au  sein  du  systeme  d’education. 

Continuez  votre  bon  travail.. 

Avec  toute  mon  Amide, 

Glen  Fiddler 
Sandy  Lake,  Ontario 

Dedie  aux  opprimes 
A une  nation 

Dans  tous  les  aspects  de  la  vie,  en  unisson  avec  le  Createur  de  la  vie  sur 
notre  mere  Terre,  vous  etre  un,  et  vous  n’etes  pas  seul.  Puisse  le  doux  visage 
du  Grand  Esprit  vous  guider  a travers  les  hauts  et  les  bas  de  la  vie,  et  qu’il 
maintiennent  haute  la  flamme  et  solide  le  cercle.  Que  votre  ame  soit  aussi 
mystique  que  l’aigle  dont  l’aile  glisse  sous  les  plus  hautes  voutes  celestes. 
Prenez  le  temps  de  mediter  sur  les  mysteres  de  la  nature  humaine,  comme 
le  fait  la  vraie  nature  pour  soigner  les  plus  profondes  blessures,  lachez  prise 
et  laissez-vous  porter  par  le  vent,  traitez  notre  mere  la  Terre  avec  respect  et 
dignite.  En  retour,  elle  vous  nourrira  et  repondra  a vos  besoins.  Lorsque  le 
temps  viendra  d’apporter  votre  temoignage  et  de  reconnaitre  l’experience 
positive  que  representent  les  pleurs  spontanes  d’un  nouveau-ne,  remerciez 
alors  votre  Createur. 

Arthur  Paul  Hawkeye 

Premiere  Nation  de  Membertou 

Peuple  de  l’aurore,  Mi’kmaq  ^ 
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Regu  par  courriel  : 

Veuillez  ajouter  mon  nom  a la  liste  des  abonnes  de  Le  premier  pas. 

Je  viens  de  lire  le  numero  d’automne  2001.  Les  articles  sont  tous  interessants 
et  educatifs.  Apres  avoir  lu  «Briser  le  code  du  silence»,  je  me  suis  demandee 
pourquoi  mon  pere  n’a  jamais  parle  de  son  sejour  au  pensionnat  de  Mount 
Elgin  au  sud-ouest  de  l’Ontario.  Mes  freres  et  sceurs  et  moi  savions  qu’il  etait 
alle  a l’ecole  a cet  endroit,  mais  il  ne  nous  a jamais  parle  de  ses  amis  d’ecole 
ni  de  ce  qu’il  avait  vecu  la-bas.  Il  est  parti  pour  le  monde  des  esprits  main- 
tenant,  mais  peut-etre  y a-t-il  d’autres  eleves  qui  ont  aussi  frequente  le  pen- 
sionnat de  Mount  Elgin  et  qui  voudraient  raconter  leur  histoire. 

En  tant  qu’educatrice,  j’aimerais  encourager  mes  freres  et  soeurs  qui  ont 
survecu  aux  pensionnats  a continuer  a raconter  et  a documenter  leurs  his- 
toires.  Je  crois  fermement  que  nous  avons  besoin  d’etre  les  auteurs  de  notre 
propre  histoire.  Je  suis  sure  que  le  gouvernement  et  les  eglises  ont  ecrit  leurs 
versions,  et  si  l’histoire  doit  se  derouler  de  nouveau,  leurs  histoires  seront 
exactement  le  contraire  des  notres.  Mais,  encore  plus  important,  les  genera- 
tions a venir  ont  besoin  de  savoir  et  d’entendre  la  verite  de  notre  propre 
bouche.  J’aimerais  tellement  avoir  l’histoire  de  mon  pere. 

SHIRLEY  MILLER 
Mount  Brydges,  Ontario 

* 

Regu  par  courriel  : 

Les  Enfants  de  l’association  des  anciens  eleves  de  Shingwauk  (Children  of 
Shingwauk  Alumni  Association)  tiendront  leur  5e  reunion  du  2 au  5 aout 
2002.  La  rencontre  aura  lieu  a Sault  Ste.  Marie,  dans  les  anciens  batiments 
de  l’ecole  Shingwauk  qui  abrite  maintenant  le  College  universitaire  Algoma, 
au  1520  Queen  St.  East,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario.  La  reunion  est  ouverte  a 
tous  les  anciens  eleves  et  enseignants  et  leurs  descendants.  Nous  traitons  des 
effets  des  pensionnats  selon  notre  propre  approche.  N’hesitez  pas  a vous 
joindre  a nous,  vous  serez  bien  accueillis. 

Pour  des  renseignements  supplementaires,  contactez  : 

Theresa  Turmel 
Shingwauk  Hall 
1520  Queen  St.  East, 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  ON 
P6A  2G4 

Telephone  : (705)  949  2301,  poste  217 
Telecopieur  : (705)  949  6583 
Courriel  : turmel  @auc.ca 

Regu  par  courriel  : 

Aanii 

Je  suis  chargee  de  coordonner  un  rassemblement  intitule 
«Musshkiikiimowin  » (paroles  de  medecine)  le  7 mars  2002,  pour  le  pro- 
gramme de  medecine  familiale  du  Nord-ouest  de  l’Ontario.  Ce  programme 
fait  partie  de  la  Corporation  pour  l’education  medicale  du  Nord-ouest  de 
l’Ontario  (acronyme  anglais  NOMEC)  situe  sur  le  campus  de  l’universite 
Laurentienne.  NOMEC  est  affiliee  a l’ecole  de  medecine  de  l’universite 
d’Ottawa. 

> 


The  Children  of  Shingwauk  Alumni  Association  will  be  hosting 
their  5th  Reunion  August  2-5,  2002.  The  Gathering  is  in  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  at  the  old  Shingwauk  School  location  which  now  houses 
Algoma  University  College  1520  Queen  St.  East  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ontario.  The  gathering  is  for  all  former  students  and  staff  and  their 
descendants.  We  address  the  impacts  of  the  former  residential 
schools  our  way.  Please  plan  to  join  us,  we  are  quite  welcoming. 

For  more  information: 

Theresa  Turmel 
Shingwauk  Hall 
1520  Queen  St.  East 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  ON 
P6A  2G4 

Telephone:  (705)949-2301,  Ext.  217 
Fax:  (705)949-6583 
E-maihturmel@auc.ca 


Chers  lecteurs:  Pouvez-vous  aider  d'autres 
survivants  en  envoyant  vos  reponses  d Le 
premiers  pas? 


Le  but  de  cette  reunion  est  de  sensibiliser  et  informer  les  docteurs  en 
medecine  familiale  qui  adherent  au  programme  au  sujet  des  questions  de 
sante  affectant  les  Premieres  Nations.  Un  survol  historique  sera  presente  afin 
de  contextualiser  les  presentations  qui  auront  lieu  au  cours  de  la  reunion. 

J’aimerais  pouvoir  faire  parvenir  une  copie  de  votre  journal  (volume  3, 
numero  1,  automne  2001)  a chacun  des  participants  car  il  contient  une  liste 
des  ressources  sur  les  pensionnats.  Si  vous  pouviez  egalement  y ajouter 
d’autres  ressources,  cela  nous  serait  tres  utile. 

Ceci  est  la  premiere  fois  que  les  questions  affectant  les  Premieres  Nations 
sont  incluses  de  maniere  aussi  significative  dans  le  programme  d’etude  en 
medecine  familiale  et  j’espere  que  cette  inclusion  sera  desormais  reguliere. 

Nous  aimerions  done  etre  inclus  dans  votre  liste  d’envoi.  J’ai  32  apprenants 
en  lere,  2e  et  3e  annees  de  medecine  familiale,  medecine  d’urgence  et  de 
programme  de  specialisation  de  deuxieme  cycle. 

Chi-meegwetch  pour  votre  aide 

Joyce  Helmer 

Consultante,  Elaboration  et  evaluation  de  programme 
Corporation  pour  l’education  medicale  du  Nord-ouest  de  l’Ontario 
Education,  Sciences  de  la  sante 
Universite  Laurentienne 
935  Ramsey  Lake  Rd. 

Sudbury,  ON 
P3E  2C6 

Tel  : (705)  688  0200,  poste  2100.  § 
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Les  femmes  autochtones  et  leurs  enfants  ont 
beaucoup  souffert,  en  tant  que  victimes,  dans 
la  societe  contemporaine  canadienne.  Elies 
sont  victimes  de  racisme,  de  sexisme  et  de  vio- 
lence domestique  a des  niveaux  inconcev- 
ables.  Le  systeme  de  justice  a fait  tres  peu  pour 
les  proteger  de  ces  menaces.  Parallelement, 
les  femmes  autochtones  ont  un  taux  de 
representation  excessive  dans  les  prisons,  taux 
encore  plus  eleve  que  celui  des  hommes. 

LES  FEMMES  DANS  LA  SOCIETE  AUTOCHTONE 
TRADITIONNELLE 

Traditionnellement,  les  femmes  jouaient  un  role  primordial  dans  la 
famille  autochtone,  au  sein  du  gouvernement  autochtone  et  durant 
les  ceremonies  spirituelles.  Les  hommes  et  les  femmes  avaient  une 
autonomie  considerable  et  accomplissaient  des  taches  essentielles  a la  survie 
des  communautes  autochtones.  Les  hommes  etaient  les  pourvoyeurs  de  la 
nourriture,  de  l’abri  et  des  vetements.  Les  femmes  etaient  les  responsables  de 
la  sphere  domestique  et  etaient  considerees  a la  fois  comme  donneuses  de  vie 
et  pourvoyeuses  des  soins  de  vie.  En  consequence,  les  femmes  etaient  les 
responsables  du  tout  debut  de  la  socialisation  des  enfants. 

La  societe  autochtone  traditionnelle  connaissait  peu  de  famille  brisee.  Les 
maris  et  les  femmes  devaient  se  respecter,  s’honorer  et  se  soigner  l’un  et 
l’autre  avec  honnetete  et  gentillesse.  Dans  les  societes  matriarcales,  comme 
celle  des  Mohawks,  on  honorait  les  femmes  pour  leur  sagesse  et  leur  vision. 
Les  hommes  autochtones  respectaient  aussi  les  femmes  car  ils  pensaient  que 
le  Createur  leur  avait  donne  des  dons  sacres. 

Dans  les  enseignements  autochtones,  transmis  de  generation  en  generation, 
par  les  histoires  orales  des  Autochtones  de  cette  province,  les  Autochtones, 
hommes  et  femmes,  etaient  egaux  au  niveau  du  pouvoir  et  chacun  detenait 
son  autonomie  au  sein  de  sa  vie  personnelle. 

Les  femmes  etaient  la  figure  centrale  dans  toutes  les  legendes  autochtones. 
Dans  les  legendes  Cries  et  Ojibway  c’etait  la  femme  qui  venait  sur  la  terre, 
par  un  trou  dans  le  ciel,  pour  prendre  soin  de  la  Terre.  Encore  une  fois,  c’e- 
tait une  femme,  Nokomis  (grand-mere)  qui  a enseigne  au  premier  homme 
(Anishinabe,  un  Ojibway,  mot  qui  signifie  « etre  humain  » les  plantes  medic- 
inales  de  la  terre  et  la  technologie.  Quand  un  Ojibway  traditionnel  prie,  des 
remerciements  sont  faits  et  le  calumet  est  pointe  vers  les  quatre  directions,  ensuite 
vers  la  Mere  Terre  et  egalement  vers  le  grand-pere,  Mishomis,  dans  le  ciel. 

Pour  les  Ojibway,  la  Terre  est  une  femme,  la  Mere  de  tous  les  peuples,  et  ses 
cheveux,  le  foin  d’odeur  sont  tresses  et  utilises  durant  les  ceremonies. 

Les  Dakotas  et  les  Lakotas  ( Sioux)  du  Manitoba  racontent  comment  une 
femme  (White  Buffalo  Calf  Woman,  femme  du  clan  du  bison  blanc)  a 
apporte  le  calumet  a son  peuple.  La  priere  s’ eleve  jusqu’au  Createur,  par  la 
fumee  du  calumet,  au  cours  des  ceremonies  les  plus  sacrees. 

La  force  que  les  Autochtones  gagnent  aujourd’hui  de  leurs  enseignements 
traditionnels  et  de  leurs  cultures  provient  des  siecles  de  traditions  orales  et 
des  enseignements  autochtones,  qui  ont  mis  l’accent  sur  l’egalite  des 
hommes  et  des  femmes  et  sur  l’equilibre  des  roles  de  chacun  dans  la  con- 
tinuation de  la  vie.  De  tels  enseignements  sont  prometteurs  quant  au  futur 
de  la  communaute  autochtone  tout  entiere.  On  raconte  que  de  plus  en  plus 
de  jeunes  Autochtones  se  tournent  vers  les  croyances  et  les  valeurs  des  tradi- 
tions autochtones  pour  trouver  des  reponses  aux  problemes  auxquels  ils  font 
face  de  nos  jours. 


L’auteure  autochtone  Paula  Gunn  Allen  souligne  que  : 


depuis  l’arrivee  des  anglophones  europeens,  au  debut  du  quinzieme 
siecle,  le  lien  fragile  de  l’identite  qui  a longtemps  preserve  la  securite 
des  tribus  s’ est  graduellement  affaibli  et  dechire.  Mais,  la  tradition 
orale  a evite  la  destruction  complete  des  liens,  la  rupture  finale  des 
coutumes  des  tribus.  La  tradition  orale  est  vitale  : elle  se  guerit  et 
guerit  aussi  le  lien  des  tribus  en  s’adaptant  au  passage  du  present  sans 
jamais  abandonner  sa  connexion  avec  le  passe. 

Cette  renaissance  est  necessaire,  en  large  mesure,  parce  que  la  culture 
autochtone  a connu  une  grande  menace  durant  le  siecle  dernier. 

LATTAQUE  DE  LA  CULTURE  AUTOCHTONE 

Les  femmes  n’ont  jamais  ete  considerees  inferieures  dans  la  societe 
autochtone  jusqu’a  l’arrivee  des  Europeens.  Au  moment  du  premier  contact 
avec  les  Autochtones,  les  femmes  avaient  peu  de  droits  dans  la  societe 
europeenne.  Les  hommes  etaient  consideres  comme  les  maitres  politiques, 
juridiques  et  sociaux.  Les  seuls  droits  que  les  femmes  pouvaient  avoir  etaient 
ceux  que  leur  donnaient  leurs  maris.  La  loi  en  Angleterre  stipulait,  par  exem- 
ple,  que  les  femmes  n’ avaient  pas  le  droit  de  voter,  d’etre  proprietaire  ou 
d’ avoir  des  contrats.  Cette  attitude  s’ est  finalement  refletee  dans  la  Loi  sur 
les  Indiens,  qui  impose  une  discrimination  flagrante  contre  les  femmes. 

Cette  attitude  envers  les  femmes  a continue  jusqu’a  recemment  au  Canada. 
Les  femmes  ont  du  se  battre,  au  cours  de  ce  siecle,  pour  obtenir  le  droit  de 
vote  et  pour  etre  reconnues  juridiquement  comme  personnes,  et  c’est  seule- 
ment  durant  les  dernieres  decennies  que  le  les  restrictions  juridiques  finales 
sur  leur  droit  d’ avoir  des  contrats  et  d’etre  proprietaires  ont  ete  abolies. 

L’ imposition  de  nouvelles  valeurs  et  de  standards  culturels  a emmene  des 
changements  economiques,  sociaux  et  historiques  extraordinaires  qui,  pour  la 
plupart,  ont  eu  une  influence  destructive  sur  les  communautes  autochtones. 
Dr.  Sally  Longstaffe  du  Centre  de  protection  pour  enfants  a ecrit  : 

Le  rasement  des  societes  autochtones  et  de  leurs  traditions  est  bien 
documente.  Les  symptomes  de  cette  dislocation  sont  evidents  dans  les 
taux  de  chomage  eleves,  le  suicide,  l’alcoolisme,  la  violence  domestique 
et  les  autres  problemes  sociaux.  Cette  perte  de  tradition  a serieuse- 
ment  endommage  les  moyens  oraux  de  preserver  les  normes  cul- 
turelles,  et  les  valeurs  qui  interdisent  les  conduites  anormales  ont  ete 
assombries  et  souvent  oubliees.  Les  Autochtones  sont  souvent  peu  dis- 
poses a adopter  les  solutions  « blanches  » aux  problemes  qui  provien- 
nent,  en  fait,  de  la  destruction  apparente  de  leurs  societes  par  ces 
dernieres. 

Les  facteurs  economiques  ont  servi  de  catalyseur  initial  pour  les  change- 
ments au  sein  des  societes  autochtones.  Les  Autochtones  etaient  eloignes  de 
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la  chasse  dans  l’ordre  economique  de  la  societe  du  commerce  de  la  fourrure. 
Petit  a petit,  de  plus  en  plus  d’entre  eux  ont  ete  expulses  de  leur  terre  et  ont 
du  aller  vivre  dans  des  collectivites  basees  sur  l’economie  du  Bien-etre.  Ces 
changements  de  style  de  vie  autochtone  ont  deforme  les  roles  traditionnels 
des  hommes  et  des  femmes. 

Avec  la  perte  du  role  de  1’homme  autochtone  et  la  reduction  a un  etat  d’im- 
puissance  et  de  vulnerabilite  que  leur  culture  juge  hautement  inaproprie, 
l’homme  autochtone  a commence  a avoir  une  tension  de  role  importante. 

Les  changements  culturels  resultant  des  facteurs  economiques  en  jeu,  ont  eu 
des  effets  importants  sur  le  role  des  femmes  autochtones. 

LES  CHANGEMENTS  CULTURELS.  LES  EFFETS  SUR 
LES  FEMMES  AUTOCHTONES. 

Pour  les  femmes  autochtones,  l’economie  europeenne  et  l’expansion  culturelle 
a ete  tout  specialement  destructive.  Leurs  valeurs  en  tant  que  partenaire  egale 
dans  la  societe  tribale  ont  ete  completement  minees.  Les  prisonnieres 
autochtones  de  la  prison  de  femmes  de  Kingston  ont  decrit  les  resultats  ainsi : 

Le  racisme  fait  toute  la  difference.  Nous  sommes  nees  dedans  et  nous 
devons  y faire  face  durant  toute  notre  vie.  Le  racisme  est  a la  base  des 
experiences  de  notre  vie. 

C’est  seulement  durant  la  derniere  decennie  que  des  auteurs  ont  reconnu 
l’importance  du  role  des  femmes  autochtones  au  cours  des  premiers  siecles 
de  contacts  avec  les  Europeens  et  leurs  descendants.  Pourtant,  alors  que  leur 
role  au  sein  de  la  societe  autochtone  est  reste  relativement  stable  pendant 
une  certaine  periode  apres  le  contact,  tout  ceci  a completement  change  avec 
l’instauration  du  systeme  des  pensionnats. 

L’oppression  des  femmes  autochtones  s’est  acceleree  avec  l’introduction, 
apres  la  Confederation,  des  pensionnats  pour  les  enfants  autochtones.  On 
enlevait  les  enfants  de  leurs  families  et  de  leurs  maisons  des  le  tres  jeune  age, 
certains  ne  revenaient  que  8 ou  10  ans  plus  tard,  et  plusieurs  ne  revenaient 
jamais.  L’habilete  de  parler  des  langues  autochtones  et  la  motivation  de  le 
faire  etaient  completement  perdues.  Les  etudiants  autochtones  devaient 
oublier  tout  ce  qui  appartenait  a la  culture  autochtone  et  adopter  les  valeurs 
europeennes  et  canadiennes. 

De  nombreux  parents  et  grands-parents  autochtones  sont  aujourd’hui  des 
produits  du  systeme  des  pensionnats.  Le  developpement  des  aptitudes 
parentales,  etant  generalement  un  aspect  important  de  leur  formation  en 
tant  qu’enfant  dans  des  families  autochtones,  leur  etait  supprime  par  le  fait 
qu’on  les  retirait  de  leur  famille  et  de  leur  communaute  et  par  le  manque 
d’attention  porte  a ce  sujet  dans  les  pensionnats.  Les  aptitudes  parentales 
n’etaient  ni  observees  ni  enseignees  dans  ces  institutions. 
Traditionnellement,  les  enfants  autochtones  apprenaient  a devenir  des  par- 
ents par  le  biais  de  leurs  parents,  par  des  exemples  et  avec  des  directives  quo- 
tidiennes.  Plusieurs  generations  de  parents  autochtones  ont  ete  privees  de  ce 
processus  d’apprentissage.  Les  Canadiens  ont  maintenant  compris,  qu’en 
plus  des  abus  physiques  et  sexuels  qui  prenaient  place  dans  les  pensionnats, 
les  abus  emotionnels  etaient  les  plus  importants  et  les  plus  serieux. 

Non  seulement  les  pensionnats  ne  respectaient  pas  le  developpement  des 
roles  parentaux  parmi  les  enfants,  mais  ils  enseignaient  aux  enfants  qu’ils 
etaient  « pagan»  (une  race  inferieure  d’etre  humain)  et  qu’ils  ne  devaient 
jamais  utiliser  leur  propre  langue  ni  honorer  leurs  croyances  religieuses.  Ces 
messages  etaient  infliges  aux  enfants  autochtones  de  maniere  plutot  brutale. 
Plusieurs  presentateurs  ont  souligne  aussi  que  les  pensionnats,  non  seule- 
ment enlevaient  les  enfants  de  leurs  families,  mais  ils  empechaient  aussi  une 
intimite  et  tout  contact  entre  frere  et  soeur  ou  membre  de  la  meme  famille 
present  dans  le  pensionnat. 


Les  dommages  faits  par  les  pensionnats  sont  evi- 
dents  aujourd’hui  car  les  Autochtones,  prives 
d'aptitudes  parentales,  essayent  de  faire  face  a 
leurs  responsabilites  familiales  et  tentent  de 
revenir  aux  pratiques  culturelles  et  aux  croyances 
perdues  depuis  longtemps. 


Les  dommages  faits  par  les  pensionnats  sont  evidents  aujourd’hui  car  les 
Autochtones,  prives  d’aptitudes  parentales,  essayent  de  faire  face  a leurs 
responsabilites  familiales  et  tentent  de  revenir  aux  pratiques  culturelles  et 
aux  croyances  perdues  depuis  longtemps. 

Le  Grand  Chef  Dave  Courchene  a presente  l’experience  de  fa^on  succincte; 

Les  pensionnats  ont  enseigne  la  haine  de  soi-meme.  Ceci  est  l’abus  de 

l’enfant Trop  de  personnes  ont  eu  ce  message  et  font  passe.  Ce  sont 

les  generations  plus  jeunes  qui  apparaissent  de  vous  (en  cour). 

Nous  pensons  que  l’ecroulement  des  valeurs  de  la  culture  autochtone  et 
les  abus  soufferts  par  les  enfants  autochtones  dans  les  ecoles  ont  con- 
tribue  a l’eclatement  de  la  famille.  Ceci  a commence  un  cycle  d’abus 
dans  les  communautes  autochtones,  en  prenant  comme  premieres  vic- 
times  les  femmes  et  les  enfants. 

Le  gouvernement  canadien  a aussi  detruit  l’egalite  entre  les  hommes  et  les 
femmes  autochtones  avec  la  legalisation  d’une  discrimination  sexiste  et 
raciste  dans  plusieurs  pieces  de  legislation.  En  1869,  il  a introduit  le  concept 
d’affranchissement,  par  lequel  les  Autochtones  perdraient  leur  statut 
Autochtone  et  seraient  traites  comme  les  autres  Canadiens.  Pour  les  femmes 
autochtones,  ce  processus  d’affranchissement  a eu  des  consequences  partic- 
ulierement  devastatrices  parce  que  le  role  assigne  aux  femmes  canadiennes 
etait  celui  d’inferiorite  et  d’assujettissement  a l’homme. 

Avec  l’affranchissement,  les  Autochtones  ont  perdu  leur  statut  sous  la  Loi  sur 
les  Indiens.  Une  Autochtone  a perdu  son  statut  automatiquement  en  epou- 
sant  un  homme  qui  n’avait  pas  le  statut  autochtone.  Ceci  n’etait  pas  le  cas 
pour  les  hommes  autochtones  dont  les  femmes  gagnaient,  au  contraire,  le 
statut  autochtone  en  se  mariant.  Posterieurement,  d’autres  Lois  sur  les 
Indiens  permettaient  aux  agents  autochtones  d’affranchir  un  Autochtone  s’il 
etait  juge  comme  etant  « progressiste  ».  Dans  les  cas  ou  un  homme  etait 
affranchi,  sa  femme  et  ses  enfants  l’etaient  aussi  automatiquement.  |> 
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Tout  en  repondant  a plusieurs  de  ces  problemes,  la  Loi  C-31  en  a cree  de 
nouveaux  en  termes  de  traitement  differentiels  entre  les  enfants,  gallons  ou 
filles  des  Autochtones.  Avec  la  nouvelle  Loi,  il  existe  des  anomalies  comme 
le  fait  que  les  enfants  d’une  Autochtone  avec  statut  peuvent  transmettre 
leur  statut  a leurs  enfants  seulement  en  epousant  des  Autochtones  inscrits, 
alors  que  les  petits  enfants  d’un  homme  avec  statut  conserveront  un  statut 
complet,  meme  si  un  de  leurs  parents  ne  detient  pas  le  statut.  Le  chapitre 
5,  sur  les  traites  et  les  droits  des  Autochtones,  traite  de  ce  probleme  en  detail 
et  presente  des  etapes  qui  doivent  etre  etudiees  afin  d’y  remedier. 

Traditionnellement,  les  femmes  autochtones  jouaient  un  role  primordial 
dans  le  processus  de  prise  de  decisions  de  leurs  communautes.  La  Loi  sur 
les  Indiens  a cree  le  Chef  et  le  systeme  de  Conseil  du  gouvernement  local. 
L’ agent  autochtone  local  presidait  les  reunions  du  Chef  et  du  Conseil,  et 
avait  le  pouvoir  de  mettre  fin  aux  fonctions  du  Chef  et  a celles  du  Conseil. 
Les  femmes  autochtones  n’avaient  pas  le  droit  de  vote  au  sein  du  nouveau 
systeme  impose  par  l’administration  du  ministere  des  Affaires  indiennes. 
En  consequence,  elles  etaient  completement  coupees  de  toute  participa- 
tion formelle  dans  le  processus  politique. 

La  segregation  des  femmes  autochtones,  de  la  societe  en  general  et  de  leur 
role  traditionnel  en  tant  que  membre  a part  entiere  de  la  societe  tribale,  con- 
tinue encore  maintenant.  Ceci  est,  en  partie,  le  resultat  des  effets  de  la  dis- 
crimination passee.  En  effet,  cette  discrimination  a abouti  a une  situation 
socio-economique  applicable  a la  plupart  des  femmes  autochtones,  mais  ceci 
peut  etre  aussi  attribue  a la  degradation  de  l’image  des  femmes  autochtones 
qui  s’ est  developpee  au  cours  des  annees.  La  societe  d’Amerique  du  Nord  a 
adopte  une  vue  destructive  et  stereotype  des  femmes  autochtones. 

LE  CHANGEMENT  DE  EIMAGE  DES  FEMMES 
AUTOCHTONES. 

La  degradation  des  femmes  autochtones  est  violente  dans  la  culture 
d’Amerique  du  Nord.  Des  livres  d’ecole  ont  depeint  la  femme  autochtone, 
mal  traitee,  prise  aux  mains  des  hommes  autochtones,  presque  comme  une 
« une  bete  de  somme  ».  Ces  images  sont  plus  que  symboliques,  elles  ont 
contribue  a perpetuer  les  abus  sexuels  et  physiques  des  femmes  dans  la 
societe  contemporaine.  Emma  Larocque,  femme  Metis  et  professeure  des 
Etudes  autochtones  a l’universite  du  Manitoba,  a ecrit  a l’Enquete  au  sujet 
de  ces  images  si  degradantes. 

Le  portrait  d’une  Squaw  est  parmi  les  plus  degradants,  les  plus  meprisants 
et  les  plus  deshumanisants  partout  dans  le  monde.  La  Squaw  est  l’equiv- 
alent  du  mot  sauvage  pour  l’homme  autochtone,  et  ainsi,  elle  n’a  pas  de 
tete  humaine;  elle  est  libidineuse,  immorale,  sans  sentiment  et  sale.  Une 
telle  deshumanisation  a rendu  toutes  les  filles  et  femmes  autochtones  vul- 
nerables  de  violence  sexuelle,  psychologique  et  physique  grossiere...  Je 
pense  qu’il  existe  une  relation  directe  entre  ces  horribles  stereotypes  sex- 
istes  et  racistes  et  la  violence  faite  aux  femmes  et  aux  filles  autochtones.  Je 
pense,  par  exemple,  que  Helen  Betty  Osborne  a ete  assassin ee  en  1972  par 
quatre  jeunes  hommes  de  la  region  du  Pas,  parce  que  ces  jeunes  ont  gran- 
di  avec  des  notions  erronees  des  « filles  autochtones  » comme  etant  des  « 
Squaw  ». . . Les  tentatives  d’  Osborne  de  lutter  contre  les  avances  sexuelles 
des  hommes  ont  pose  un  defi  a leurs  attentes  racistes,  car  ils  pensaient  que 

la  « Squaw  » devait  demontrer  de  la  soumission ( causant  ainsi)  les 

Blancs a s’enrager  et  a commencer  a brutaliser  la  victime. 

Les  stereotypes  sexistes  et  racistes  degradent  non  seulement  les  femmes 
autochtones  et  leur  sens  d’estime  de  soi,  mais  encouragent,  en  fait,  l’abus 
des  hommes  autochtones  et  aussi  des  autres.  Le  programme  contre  la  vio- 
lence familiale  du  Centre  Ma  Maw  Chi  Itata  essaye  d’aider  les  victimes  et 
les  coupables  a voir  au-dela  des  stereotypes.  Dans  un  livre  utilise  dans  le 
programme,  Paula  Gunn  Allen  explique  ce  que  signifie  la  « redecouverte 
du  feminin  dans  les  traditions  autochtones  en  Amerique  » ; 


Afin  de  pouvoir  repondre  aux  problemes 
souleves  ci-dessus  qui  permettent  d'avoir  cette 
perception,  le  grand  public,  ettout  particuliere- 
ment  les  personnes  oeuvrant  au  sein  du  sys- 
teme judiciaire,  auront  besoin  d'etre  eduques 
sur  ces  points  par  des  femmes  autochtones. 


Durant  les  40  ou  50  ans  passes,  les  media  americains  populaires  ont 
decrit  les  hommes  autochtones  comme  des  sauvages  avides  de  sang 
devoues  a traiter  les  femmes  cruellement.  Alors  que  les  hommes 
autochtones  traditionnels  faisaient  rarement  de  telles  choses  (et  en 
fait,  dans  la  plupart  des  tribus,  l’abus  des  femmes  etait  tout  simple- 
ment  impensable,  autant  que  l’abus  des  enfants  et  des  aines  ) le 
mensonge  au  sujet  de  la  conduite  « courante  » des  hommes 
autochtones  semble  avoir  pris  racine  et  recolte  maintenant  son  fruit 
brutal  et  amer. 

Les  revisions  des  colonisateurs  de  nos  vies,  nos  valeurs  et  nos  his- 
toires  nous  ont  devastes  au  point  le  plus  critique,  c’est  a dire  (dans 
nos  esprits  et  notre  propre  sensation  de  qui  nous  sommes.) 

L’image  projetee  et  l’image  controlee  constituent  le  processus  central 
avec  lequel  les  femmes  autochtones  americaines  doivent  vivre,  car  de 
ce  controle  depend  notre  sens  d’identite,  notre  revendication  du 
passe  et  du  futur  que  nous  definissons  et  que  nous  construisons. . . 
les  images  doivent  changer  avant  que  les  femmes  autochtones  voient 
un  soulagement  de  la  violence  qui  detruit  autant  de  vies. . . 

La  Coalition  canadienne  pour  l’egalite  et  la  Direction  de  la  main  d’ceuvre 
feminine  du  Manitoba  disent  que  les  media  d’aujourd’hui  continuent  a 
employer  des  images  stereotypes  de  femmes.  Les  deux  presentations  ont 
compare  le  reportage,  dans  des  journaux  mediocres,  du  meurtre  de  Helen 
Betty  Osborne,  au  Pas,  avec  celui  du  meurtre  d’une  femme  non- 
autochtone  a Winnipeg,  nettement  plus  direct  et  sympathique. 

Nous  considerons  que  les  attitudes  de  la  societe  posent  un  probleme 
auquel  l’Enquete  doit  repondre.  Il  existe  une  perception  parmi  les  groupes 
de  femmes,  autochtones  et  non-autochtones,  qui  consiste  a penser  que 
l’abus  des  femmes  autochtones  est  plus  acceptable  par  la  cour  que  l’abus 
des  femmes  non-autochtones.  Alors  que  nous  ne  sommes  pas  necessaire- 
ment  d’ accord  d’y  voir  un  traitement  dififerentiel,  ceci  nous  perturbe  sufif- 
isamment  pour  suggerer  qu’il  faut  se  pencher  sur  cette  question.  Au  cceur 
du  probleme,  il  faut  bien  reconnaitre  que  les  autorites  de  justice  ne  com- 
prennent  pas,  et  ne  desirent  pas  comprendre  que  les  femmes  autochtones 
doivent  faire  face  a un  probleme  specifique  bien  distinct.  ^ 
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Afin  de  pouvoir  repondre  aux  problemes  souleves  ci-dessus  qui  permettent 
d’avoir  cette  perception,  le  grand  public,  et  tout  particulierement  les  per- 
sonnes  oeuvrant  au  sein  du  systeme  judiciaire,  auront  besoin  d’etre 
eduques  sur  ces  points  par  des  femmes  autochtones.  Ailleurs  dans  ce  rap- 
port, nous  avons  deja  recommande  que  des  formations  a base  inter-cul- 
turelle  soient  offertes  a une  certaine  categorie  de  personnes  impliquees 
dans  le  systeme  de  justice.  Nous  aimerions  bien  preciser  que  les  femmes 
autochtones  doivent  jouer  un  role  primordial  dans  la  conception  et  la  dis- 
tribution des  ces  programmes. 

Malheureusement,  les  hommes  autochtones,  depuis  des  siecles,  ont 
adopte  la  meme  attitude  que  les  Europeens  envers  les  femmes.  En 
consequence,  la  degradation  sociale  et  culturelle  des  femmes 
autochtones  a ete  devastatrice. 

Selon  la  Direction  de  la  main  d’ceuvre  feminine  du  Manitoba,  le  salaire 
annuel  moyen  des  femmes  autochtones  au  Manitoba  est  moins  que  75% 
de  celui  des  autres  femmes.  Le  taux  de  participation  de  la  main  d’ceuvre 
des  femmes  autochtones  est  de  40%,  alors  que  72%  des  femmes 
autochtones  ne  possedent  pas  un  diplome  d’ecole  secondaire. 

Le  statut  des  femmes  autochtones  dans  la  ville  de  Winnipeg  est  partic- 
ulierement revoltant.  En  effet,  43%  des  families  autochtones  sont  dirigees 
par  des  femmes  celibataires  en  comparaison  de  10%  dans  les  families  non- 
autochtones.  Dans  sa  presentation  comme  representante  de  la  Direction 
de  la  main  d’ceuvre  feminine  au  Manitoba,  Janet  Fontaine  a dit  : 

La  pauvrete  est  un  facteur  sans  equivoque  dans  la  vie  des  femmes 
autochtones  et  de  leurs  enfants,  au  Manitoba.  On  a demontre  que  la 
pauvrete  correspondait  vraiment  aux  points  suivants  : un  conflit  avec 
la  loi;  un  niveau  bas  d’education;  peu  de  possibility;  d’etre  embauche 
et  une  sante  faible. 

Bien  que  le  taux  officiel  de  chomage  soit  reconnu  comme  etant  de  16.5  % 
pour  les  femmes  autochtones,  il  ne  faut  pas  cependant  oublier  que  les  sta- 
tistiques  officielles  ne  comptent  pas  celles  qui  ne  recherchent  pas  du  tra- 
vail activement.  Beaucoup  de  femmes  autochtones  ne  cherchent  pas 
activement  du  travail  car  il  n’y  a pas  d’emploi  disponible  pour  elles  ou 
parce  qu’il  leur  est  impossible  de  travailler  a cause  des  circonstances  famil- 
iales  ou  encore  pour  plusieurs  autres  raisons.  Le  taux  actuel  de  chomage 
pour  les  femmes  a statut  autochtone,  agees  de  15  ans  et  plus  est  evalue  a 
24%.  Ces  chiffres  refletent,  en  partie,  l’absence  d’education  et  aussi  d’oc- 
casions  d’emploi  pour  les  femmes  autochtones.  § 


suite  de  la  page  22 

Comment  ces  experiences  de  vie  individuelles  peuvent-elles  se  transformer  en  energie  de  guerison  collective? 

OK,  Savez-vous  quoi?  Nous  sommes  tous  au  meme  point  de  depart,  tout  ce  que  vous  avez  fait  dans  le  passe,  oubliez- 
le.  Nous  allons  de  l’avant  et  nous  travaillons  dur  a reconstruire  les  valeurs  traditionnelles,  le  respect  dans  la  com- 
munaute.  Nous  mettons  en  oeuvre  des  projets  communautaires  auxquels  les  enfants  participent,  des  projets  d’edu- 
cation et  de  sensibilisation  pour  les  jeunes  femmes.  Parce  que  certaines  jeunes  femmes  se  retrouvent  avec  2,  3,  5 ou 
6 enfants  et  6 peres  differents.  Pas  de  manage,  pas  de  stabilite,  pas  de  respect  de  soi.  Les  services  sociaux  viennent 
droit  dessus  - et  c’est  ce  que  je  continue  de  voir  dans  l’avenir,  du  moins  pour  les  reserves.  Dans  les  zones  urbaines, 
c’est  la  meme  chose.  Mais  si  vous  y allez  et  que  vous  cherchez  un  peu,  vous  y trouverez  de  nombreuses  femmes  tres 
fortes  et  il  faut  simplement  chercher  plus  fort.  Il  est  difficile  de  s’eparpiller  mais  lorsque  nous  trouvons  quelque 
chose  qui  nous  passionne  vraiment,  si  nous  y mettons  tou5  notre  coeur  et  toute  notre  ame  et  que  nous  partageons 
cela  avec  les  autres,  c’est  un  peu  comme  la  grippe  : lorsque  vous  eternuez,  les  autres  l’attrape.  Si  vous  etes  engage 
dans  votre  coeur  et  votre  esprit,  la  verite  ne  pourra  s’empecher  de  sortir.  Done  si  vous  commencez  a dire  la  verite  aux 
autres,  elle  sera  contagieuse,  ils  la  diront  a d’autres  et  les  attitudes  changeront.  Les  jeunes  femmes  l’attraperont  et 
commenceront  a etablir  leurs  frontieres  protectrices  et  a travailler  sur  leurs  relations  et,  eventuellement,  d’autres 
femmes  et  hommes  viendront  et  nous  diront  «je  comprends  ce  que  vous  dites».  Je  vois  des  hommes  qui  reagissent. 
Mon  propre  mari  est  different  avec  moi,  mes  enfants  sont  differents  avec  moi,  mes  fils  et  mes  filles.  Ma  fille  ainee  a 
deux  enfants  et  sa  relation  est  plus  saine  maintenant  que  j’ai  progresse  sur  le  chemin  de  ma  guerison,  parce  lorsqu’elle 
vient  me  demander  conseil,  toutes  les  choses  que  je  partage  avec  elle  sont  solides  et  saines  et  elles  ont  done  un  effet 
d’ondes.  C’est,  je  l’espere,  ce  qui  arrivera  dans  l’avenir. 

Est-ce  que  vous  en  detectez  des  signes? 

Je  vois  quelques  signes.  Les  plus  gros  obstacles,  et  il  en  a un  ou  deux  de  grosse  taille...Les  gens  qui  ne  guerissent  pas 
des  abus  sexuels  parce  c’est  une  chose  tres  difficile.  Lorsqu’on  vous  a abuse  sexuellement,  il  est  impossible  de  faire  con- 
fiance  aux  autres  si  vous  avez  emmagasine  les  souffrances  et  les  blessures  causees  par  l’abus.  Ces  abus  ont  un  impact 
devastateur  et  tres  douloureux,  qui  ne  cesse  jamais  de  se  faire  sentir.  C’est  presque  comme  il  y a longtemps,  il  existait 
une  arme  lourde  et  metallique  qui  ressemblait  a une  boule  herissee  de  pointes.  . Ils  la  faisaient  tournoyer  et  elle 
arrachait  os  et  chair.  L’abus  est  comme  cette  boule,  elle  met  1’interieur  en  lambeau  et  la  douleur  est  insupportable,  les 
chairs  profondes  sont  torturees.  C’est  une  image  terrible  de  ce  que  la  personne  ressent.  Certains  peuvent  surmonter 
et  guerir  cette  douleur,  d’autres  trouvent  cela  trop  difficile.  Nous  devons  done  aider  les  femmes  a guerir  cette  douleur, 
les  hommes  aussi.  Il  faut  examiner  les  vrais  enjeux  qui  se  cachent  derriere  les  problemes  communautaires  et  s’en  occu- 
per.  C’est  cela  qui  pourra  nous  donner  un  espoir  pour  l’avenir.  Mais  on  ne  peut  pas  s’enfuir  avec  des  poches  pleines 
d’argent,  en  disant  que  nous  sommes  prets  a jouir  d’un  bel  avenir,  puis  finir  dans  un  bar  ou  dans  une  salle  de  bingo. 
J’ai  vu  cela.  Je  l’ai  vu  dans  l’Ouest,  nos  communautes  re^oivent  des  millions  de  dollars  et  deux  ans  apres  tout  est  eva- 
pore.  Il  n’y  a pas  de  centre  communautaire..  pres  du  sud  d’Edmonton,  des  jeunes  hommes  non  autochtones  se  mari- 
ent  avec  de  jeunes  femmes  autochtones  de  dix-sept  ans  et  les  mettent  enceintes.  Lorsque  ces  jeunes  femmes  ont  dix- 
huit  ans,  et  qu’ils  mettent  la  main  sur  l’argent,  ils  achetent  un  nouveau  camion,  stereo,  de  nouveaux  habits  en  cuir,  ils 
battent  leurs  jeunes  femmes,  battent  leur  bebe  puis  les  abandonnent.  Ceci  ne  cesse  de  se  repeter.  Il  y a done  quelqu’un 
qui  ne  fai  pas  assez  attention.  Oil  sont  les  liens  entres  les  meres,  les  grand-meres,  les  tantes,  les  filles?  C’est  pourquoi 
je  dis  qu’il  fait  retisser  les  liens,  et  cela  est  la  responsabilite  des  femmes,  le  droit  des  femmes.  Si  nous  le  faisons,  les 
hommes  nous  verrons  au  travail,  ils  verront  que  nous  construisons  sans  les  blamer  et  ils  nous  respecteront.  C’est  vrai- 
ment un  travail  de  taille,  cette  reconstruction  des  communautes...  et  cela  prendra  du  temps. 

Est-ce  que  ce  nest  pas  cette  generation  qui  va  changer  les  choses? 

Je  le  crois.  Je  me  rappelle  un  aine  qui  m’avait  dit  une  fois  que  lorsque  quelque  chose  arrive. . . c’est  comme  une  piece 
monnaie  qui  tombe.  Une  piece  de  monnaie  a deux  faces,  et  elle  a des  bords  aussi.  La  piece  de  monnaie  tombe  au 
milieu  de  votre  vie,  vous  la  regardez  et  vous  dites  «mon  dieu!  C’est  affreux...  et  vous  sortez  les  kleenex»....  Mais  si 
vous  la  ramassez  et  la  retournez,  sur  l’autre  face,  le  cote  positif  apparaitra.  Il  y a toujours  un  enseignement,  une  pos- 
sibilite d’apprentissage.  Quelque  chose  de  bon  emerge  de  cette  chose  terrible  qui  est  arrivee.  Et  je  crois  bien  que  cela 
est  vrai  pour  le  contraire,  lorsque  quelque  chose  de  merveilleux  surgit  dans  votre  vie,  nous  l’accueillons  avec  un  «oh 
magnifique».  Mais  il  y a toujours  quelque  chose  d’autre  sur  l’autre  face.  C’est  pourquoi  nous  parlons,  dans  le  monde 
autochtone  d’une  approche  holistique.  Pour  moi  cela  ne  signifie  pas  simplement  voir  les  choses  selon  le  cercle  mais 
de  considerer  le  portrait  complet,  e’est-a-dire  tous  les  aspects  de  la  question  avant  de  prendre  une  decision.  C’est 
pour  cela  que,  traditionnellement,  notre  processus  de  prise  de  decision  prenait  des  mois  car  les  questions  qui  sont 
complexes  et  compliquees  ont  besoin  d’etre  examine  par  de  nombreuses  personnes  elles  demandent  de  nombreuses 
discussions  et  elles  demandent  a etre  examinee  minutieusement.  Lorsqu’une  decision  est  prise,  elle  a de  nombreuses 
ramification  et  des  impacts  serieux  sur  de  nombreuses  personnes.  Done,  changer  les  processus,  construire  des  formes 
circulaires  de  communication,  tout  cela  respecte  et  honore  les  fa$ons  de  faire  traditionnelles.  En  faisant  cela,  nous 
recapturons  l’energie  et  l’entrainons  dans  un  mouvement  naturel  de  spirale.  Naturel  parce  que  cela  marche.  Je  crois 
que  la  plus  belle  invention  humaine  est  la  forme  de  roue.  Je  suis  sure  que  beaucoup  de  gens  ont  essaye  les  roues  car- 
ries pour  finalement  dire  «non  — 5a  ne  marche  pas». 

Mais  nous  vivons  encore  dans  un  monde  plein  de  boites  bien  carrees... 

Oui,  prenons  une  structure  de  groupe  par  exemple-  ce  que  cela  nous  amene  est  une  situation  oil  il  y a un  coin  ici, 
un  coin  la  et  on  se  retrouve  avec  un  ring  de  boxe,  le  mot  ring  veut  dire  cercle  d’habitude,  mais  dans  ce  cas  ce  n’est 
du  tout  un  cercle.  Les  adversaires  se  mettent  a chaque  coin  et  se  battrent  d’un  cote  a l’autre.  Mais  si  on  change  la 
forme  et  qu’on  la  transforme  en  cercle,  les  idees  et  l’energie  peut  maintenant  circuler.  Bien  sur  il  faut  toujours  un 
facilitateur,  une  personne  principale  qui  facilitera  la  compagnie  ou  l’organisation,  et  elle  devrait  posseder  de  grandes 
aptitudes  et  competences  en  relations  interpersonnelles.  Mais  l’une  de  leurs  taches  principales  sera  de  reconnaitre  les 
talents,  d’encourager  les  gens  a montrer  leurs  talents.  Alors  vous  avez  leur  collaboration,  vous  pouvez  avoir  de 
fructueuses  sessions  de  remue-meninges  et  tous  les  autres  benefices  provenant  d’une  equipe  dynamique  et 
dynamisee.  Si  la  personne  est  vraiment  bonne  avec  les  gens,  elle  aura  aussi  des  mecanismes  efficaces  pour  la  resolu- 
tion des  conflits.  Les  differends  pourront  etre  traiter  d’une  maniere  saine.  Il  n’existe  pas  de  situation  parfaite,  mais 
plus  cette  energie  est  encouragee  a circuler,  plus  l’organisation  sera  saine.  A ce  moment-la,  la  plupart  de  cette  energie 
pourra  etre  utilisee  pour  developper  et  faciliter  les  programmes  qui  ont  ete  crees,  plutot  que  de  la  canaliser  vers  l’al- 
imentation  des  luttes  de  pouvoir  et  autres  activites  destructives. 

Est-ce  que  le  concept  du  cercle  arrivera  a etre  adopte? 

Je  vois  un  grand  avenir  pour  les  concepts  et  pensees  autochtones  dans  tous  les  domaines  de  la  vie  humaine.  Les  con- 
cepts de  guerison,  de  reparation,  de  reconstruction,  de  justice.  Je  pense  tellement  a ce  qui  se  passe  en  Afghanistan, 
en  ce  moment.  J’ai  vu  quelque  chose  a la  television  ce  matin,  qui  m’a  vraiment  touchee.  Il  y avait  cette  toute  petite 
fille,  si  belle.  Ses  vetements  etaient  faits  de  morceaux  de  tissus  colores,  des  morceaux  de  vetements  dechires,  qu’elle 
avait  entortille  autours  d’elle.  Elle  s’en  etait  couverte  en  les  attachant  les  uns  aux  autres  et  elle  etait  tellement  jolie. 
Elle  tenait  un  peu  de  nourriture  dabs  une  main  et  dans  l’autre  ce  qui  ressemblait  a une  boite  de  jus.  Elle  mangeait 
en  prenant  des  bouchees  minuscules  et  son  visage  rayonnait  de  bonheur.  J’ai  pense  alors  qu’il  n’y  a rien  de  meilleur 
au  monde  que  de  donner  de  quoi  faire  manger  un  enfant,  si  c’est  tout  ce  que  Ton  peut  faire.  Le  monde  a grand 
besoin  des  valeurs  autochtones,  y compris  les  valeurs  contenues  dans  le  concept  du  cercle.  § 
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II  est  indispensable  de  regrouper  notre  passe',  notre  present  et  notre  futur 
car  les  conditions  economiques,  politiques  et  sociafes  dans  les  quelles  nous 
vivons,  aujourd’hui,  dans  plusieurs  de  nos  communautes,  refletent  grande- 
ment  l’urgence  de  cette  necessite.  Handicapes  par  l’indifference  du  gou- 
vernement,  l’impuissance  politique,  les  assises  territoriales  inadequates,  les 
occasions  economiques  inexistantes  et  les  hostilites  raciales,  nous  nous 
demandons  ce  que  Favenir  reserve  au  Autoclitones.  La  realite  physique 
repose  sur  Fintense  douleur  provoquee  par  l’abus  de  la  drogue  et  de  l’al- 
cool,  l’indifference,  la  pauvrete,  le  crime,  Femprisonnement  et  le  suicide. 

Nous  avons  endure  l’agression,  Finjustice  et  la  repression  qui  nous  ont  ete 
infliges  car  notre  Createur  a assure  notre  survie  dans  cette  histoire 
douloureuse.  Nous  sommes  reconnaissants  a toutes  ces  choses  telles 
qu’elles  sont.  Mais  l’heure  est  venue  de  retourner  aux  lois  sacrees.  La  gueri- 
son  des  Autochtones  a commence  et  doit  continuer.  Le  retour  a la  dignite 
restauree  reside  dans  Fhumanite.  La  porte  du  developpement  authentique 
et  de  la  guerison  s’ est  ouverte  de  Finterieur. 

II  existe  une  possibility,  grace  a la  vision  de  la  maison  de  ressourcement,  de 
rallumer  la  flamme  de  l’Esprit  des  femmes  autochtones  condamnees  au 
niveau  federal,  car  la  maison  de  ressourcement  fait  partie  integrale  de 
Findependance  et  de  la  guerison  des  femmes.  Grace  aux  enseignements  des 
cercles  d’aines,  les  lois  sacrees  des  femmes  seront  ravivees  et  constitueront 
une  base  spirituelle  afin  de  faire  face  aux  defis  de  la  vie. 


6.  fournir  des  logements  internes  aux  enfants  des  parents  qui  sont  resi- 
dents dans  la  maison  de  guerison. 

7.  fournir  une  plate  forme  pour  le  partage  des  experiences  d’apprentis- 
sage  pour  les  Autochtones  et  les  non-Autochtones. 

8.  Creer  une  base  economique  qui  se  chargera  de  Fagriculture  et  de 
Findependance  de  la  terre,  c’est-a-dire  de  la  culture  et  de  la  recolte 
d’herbes  et  de  plantes  pour  la  nourriture  et  la  medecine  et  aussi  des 
produits  cultives  organiquement  en  serre 

9.  creer  un  territoire  propre  economique  qui  se  chargera  de  Findepen- 
dance et  de  Fencouragement  de  Fartisanat  autochtone  comme  celui 
du  tannage  des  peaux,  ect.  afin  d’obtenir  a une  authentique  bou- 
tique d’artisanat. 

”LA  PHILOSOPHIE  DE  LA  MAISON  DE  RESSOURCEMENT 

Pour  aussi  longtemps  que  les  Autochtones  se  souviennent,  les  Autochtones 
de  File  de  la  Tortue  (connue  pour  les  non-Autochtones  sous  le  nom 
d’Amerique  du  Nord  ) ont  vecu  en  harmonie  avec  les  lois  sacrees  et 
naturelles  de  la  creation.  De  plus,  nous  avons  vecu  ici  bien  avant  que  l’his- 
toire  soit  ecrite. 

Les  Autochtones  n’etaient  jamais  presses.  II  n’existait  virtuellement  rien 
dont  nous  avions  besoin  et  que  nous  ne  pouvions  nous  procurer  et  en  avoir 
en  abondance. 


Cette  responsabilite,  face  aux  femmes  condamnees  au  niveau  federal  et  ( 
Les  Sept  generations  - I’enseignement  Ojibway  sur  les  Sept  vallees  de  la  vie ) les 
Sept  generations  a venir,  formeront  Fobjectif  fondamental  de  la  maison  de 
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ressourcement. 
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La  maison  de  ressourcement  permettra  aux  femmes  condamnees  au  niveau 
federal  dq : 
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regagner  leur  fierte  et  leur  dignite  en  tant  que  femme  et  mere, 


•se  reappropriqr  leurs  valeurs,  leur  dignite  et  retrouver  l’espoir; 
•investir  de  nouveau  dans  leurs  families  et  leurs  communautes; 
•etablif  des  liens  entre  les  societes  Autochtones  et  non-autochtones; 


•promouvoir  la  guerison  de  la  Terre  et  de  toutes  ses  creatures. 

\ f \ \ 

Plus  specifiquement,  la  maison  de  ressourcement  sera  le  lieu  pour  : 

1.  avoir  des  rassemblements  saisonniers  pour  les  celebrations  des 
Quatre  directions. 

2.  conduire  des  ceremonies,  y compris  la  ceremonie  de  la  tente  a suda- 
tion,  le  jeune,  les  ceremonies  du  calumet,  les  Fetes,  les  ceremonies 
U-Wipi,  de  la  tente  tremblante,  la  ceremonie  du  bain  de  cedre,  la 
ceremonie  du  potlatch,  les  danses  du  soleil,  les  ceremonies  de  la 
danse  de  la  pluie  et  toutes  les  autres  ceremonies  reliees  au  bien-etre 
culturel  et  spirituel. 

3.  partager  les  enseignements  des  traditions  orales  ou  les  ceremonies 
peuvent  etre  preservees,  et  ou  la  renaissance  de  la  langue,  des  tradi- 
tions, des  croyances  et  des  methodes  traditionnelles  d’enseignement 
et  de  guerison  peuvent  avoir  lieu  de  maniere  tout  a fait  naturelle. 

4.  developper  de  nouveau  des  relations  avec  toutes  les  creatures  qui 
partagent  la  terre. 

5.  promouvoir  les  methodes  traditionnelles  d’enseignement  et  d’ap- 
prentissage. 


Nous  etions  riches  en  identite  et  en  culture.  Nous  etions  souverains.  Nous 
conduisions  notre  travail  dans  une  atmosphere  de  respect  pour  le  Createur 
et  nous  nous  respections.  Nous  avions  du  temps  les  uns  pour  les  autres,  et 
notre  succes  reposait  sur  le  fait  que  nous  vivions  selon  le  modele  que  le 
Createur  avait  con^u.  Nous  nous  concentrions  sur  la  cooperation  et  sur  le 
partage.  Dans  la  cooperation,  nous  vivions  en  paix  entre  nation,  person- 
nes,  animaux  et  la  spiritualite.  L’infmi  regnait  dans  le  Cercle  de  la  yie. 
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Nous  vivions  selon  un  principe  qui  etait  base  sur  le  pouvoir,  la  beaute,  la 

valeur  sacree  et  l’harmonie  de  la  creation.  Le  principe  de  la  vie  est  d’etre 
en  parfaite  harmonie  avec  la  creation.  Au  centre  de  notre  univers  residait 
l’enseignement  de  la  paix  : la  paix  avec  nous  memes,  avec  nos  families,  avec 
_nos  communautes  et  au  sein  de  nos  nations. 

Euft  / / f 

Notre  relation  avec  la  Terre  est  integrale  a notre  guerison;  car  la  guerison 

passe  par  l’emotion,  l’aspect  physique,  la  connexion  spirituelle  et  mentale 
de  toutes  les  personnes  avec  la  creation.  La  guerison  a pour  but  de  regag- 
ner la  paix  et  la  tranquillite  dans  notre  fond  interieur,  c’est  aussi  un  proces- 
sus et  non  un  evenement.  En  tant  que  conservateurs  du  Cercle  sacre  de  la 
vie,  nous  nous  devouons  a la  preservation  de  la  Mere  Terre  qui  est  en  dan- 
ger et  a la  continuation  de  toutes  les  vies. 

Quand  nous  regardons  Wasabainoquay,  ( WA-SA-BA-NO-QUAY),  l’e- 
toile  feminine  du  matin  commence  sa  ballade  avant  que  le  grand-pere 
Soleil  commence  son  voyage.  A la  ceremonie  de  la  premiere  lumiere,  on 
nous  rappelle  encore  une  fois  les  instructions  de  base  qui  nous  ont  ete  don- 
nees  par  le  Createur.  Les  Autochtones  de  File  de  la  tortue  sont  les  conser- 
vateurs de  la  Terre.  Tout  comme  les  femmes  et  les  meres,  nous  comprenons 
— notre  connexion  avec  la  Terre.  Nos  aines  disent  que  nous  beneficierons  de 
notre  sante  et  de  notre  equilibre  avec  la  Mere  Terre  et  avec  nous-memes 
seulement  quand  nous  retournerons  a notre  spiritualite  et  quand  Fhu- 
manite retrouvera  un  profond  respect  pour  la  nature. 
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La  voix  de  notre  spiritualite  reside  dans  les  enseignements  du  Cercle  de  la 
vie.  Le  Cercle  represente  la  vie  telle  qu’elle  est,  ou  telle  qu’elle  peut  etre 
vecue.  L’ unite  passe  par  le  cercle  car  l’harmonie  existe  dans  l’unite.  Ceci 
represente  la  croyance  holistique  de  la  culture  autochtone.  Le  Cercle 
demontre  que  nous  sommes  seulement  une  partie  de  la  creation  et  qu’au 
sein  de  cette  creation  nous  pouvons  nous  decouvrir. 

Grace  aux  enseignements  de  la  roue  de  la  medecine  (voir  le  schema  dans 
l’annexe  A),  toute  chose  fait  partie  de  la  creation.  Tout  debute  au  centre 
du  Cercle  de  la  vie,  avec  le  Createur  et  la  creation.  Le  Centre  peut  aussi 
nous  representer  quand  nous  decouvrons  la  vision,  c’est-a-dire  notre 
direction  sur  le  sentier  spirituel  de  la  vie. 

A la  creation,  on  nous  a donne  quatre  dons  sacres  de  la  vie;  de  l’Est,  le  don 
du  feu;  du  Sud,  le  don  de  la  pierre;  de  l’Ouest,  le  don  de  l’eau;  et  du  Nord 
le  don  du  vent. 

Le  don  du  feu  represente  la  chaleur  et  la  croissance,  le  grand-pere  Soleil 
est  le  feu  qui  nous  protege  jour  apres  jour. 

Le  don  de  la  pierre  represente  le  contact  avec  l’univers.  La  Mere  Terre  est 
le  don  sacre  de  la  pierre;  Elle  represente  le  foyer  et  la  nourriture  pour  nos 
corps  physiques,  notre  esprit  et  notre  fondation  dans  la  vie.  Nous  lui  ren- 
dons  hommage  durant  la  ceremonie  de  la  tente  a sudation  avec  les  esprits 
de  la  pierre  sacree.  Le  don  de  l’eau  lave  et  purifie,  il  est  absolument  indis- 
pensable a toute  chose  vivante.  La  grand-mere  lune  controle  l’eau,  les 
reflux  de  la  maree  et  nous  protege  durant  la  nuit. 

Le  don  du  vent  est  la  brise  sacree  de  la  vie,  de  fair  que  nous  respirons.  Il 
nous  donne  la  direction,  tout  comme  le  font  les  etoiles  durant  la  nuit. 
Chacun  des  dons  sacres  a un  esprit,  une  vie  interieure.  Ainsi  la  durabilite 
de  la  vie  a ete  cree  : de  l’Est  viennent  les  plantes  comme  les  fleurs  pour  la 
medecine  et  la  beaute;  du  Sud  viennent  les  herbes  pour  la  nourriture  pour 
toute  la  creation;  de  l’Ouest  viennent  les  legumes  pour  l’alimentation;  et 
du  Nord  viennent  les  arbres  pour  la  protection  et  l’abri. 

Ensuite  les  animaux  sont  arrives  : de  l’Est,  les  deux  pattes  (les  humains),  du 
Sud  les  deux  ailes,  de  l’Ouest  les  creatures  des  eaux,  et  du  Nord  les  quatre 
pattes.  Notre  humanite  est  liee  au  monde  des  animaux  car  les  humains  font 
partie  du  monde  animal.  Tous  les  animaux  sont  doues  d’une  direction  sacree 
et  il  existe  un  lien  entre  les  humains  et  les  animaux  dans  le  cercle  de  la  vie. 

Toute  chose  passe  par  les  quatre  collines  de  la  vie  qui  representent  les  qua- 
tre etapes  de  la  vie  : a l’Est  c’est  la  colline  de  la  petite  enfance  et  son  don 
de  l’innocence;  au  Sud  il  y a l’enfance  et  son  don  de  la  liberte,  de  l’Ouest 
vient  l’age  adulte  et  son  don  de  la  responsabilite;  et  du  Nord  provient  l’age 
d’or  et  son  don  de  la  sagesse. 

On  nous  a donne  les  lois  sacrees  de  la  creation  afin  de  fournir  un  courant 
naturel  avec  l’univers.  Les  lois  sacrees  forment  l’equilibre  entre  le  monde 
physique  et  le  monde  spirituel.  Nous  sommes  responsables  de  notre  equili- 
bre  avec  les  lois  sacrees  et  la  creation. 

A l’Est,  la  loi  de  controle  sur  soi-meme  fournit  la  liberte  de  choix  que  l’esprit 
a en  choisissant  des  pensees  et  des  actions  positives  ou  negatives.  Au  Sud,  la 
loi  de  l’ordre  reflete  l’ordre  naturel  de  la  creation  dans  toute  sa  totalite.  L’ordre 
naturel  explique  comment  les  choses  arriveraient  et  represente  l’equilibre 
sacre  entre  toute  chose;  le  physique,  le  mental,  le  spirituel  et  l’universel. 
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A l’Ouest,  la  loi  de  l’equilibre  est  contenue  dans  les  cycles  naturels  de 
toutes  les  vies. 

L’humanite  a cree  des  desequilibres  mondiaux  avec  la  creation;  cependant, 
l’humanite  detient  la  responsabilite  de  restaurer  et  de  maintenir  l’equilibre. 

Au  Nord,  la  loi  de  l’harmonie  combine  les  quatre  lois  sacrees  de  la  crea- 
tion. Ensemble,  elles  gerent  le  controle,  l’ordre,  l’equilibre  et  l’harmonie 
avec  la  creation. 

En  tant  qu’Autochtones,  nous  avons  la  responsabilite  d’etre  en  harmonie 
avec  la  creation.  Cet  equilibre  sert  a reconnaitre  la  loi  sacree  de  la  creation 
autant  que  les  lois  physiques.  Nous  devons  diriger  notre  responsabilite  de 
faqon  a reconnaitre,  comme  un,  notre  esprit,  notre  raison  et  notre  corps. 
Ce  cheminement  vaut  pour  toutes  les  nations,  mais  le  premier  pas  est  une 
responsabilite  personnelle. 

Pour  vivre  en  harmonie  avec  la  creation,  nous  devons  suivre  quatre 
principes  spirituels. 

De  l’Est,  nous  vient  le  principe  de  l’amour  qui  signifie  que  nous  devons 
nous  aimer  nous-memes,  aimer  les  autres,  aimer  la  creation  sans  condition. 
Lorsque  nous  avons  atteint  ces  trois  types  d’amour,  alors  seulement  nous 
avons  trouve  l’amour.  Du  Sud,  nous  vient  le  principe  de  l’honnetete, 
c’est-a-dire  quand  nous  avons  trouve  la  verite  dans  la  loi  sacree.  La  verite 
se  reflete  dans  notre  fa^on  de  vivre  a l’interieur  de  cette  loi.  De  l’Ouest 
nous  provient  le  principe  contre  l’egoisme,  c’est-a-dire  le  don  de  partager. 
Il  faut  partager  votre  abondance,  partager  tout  ce  que  vous  avez,  partager 
votre  connaissance,  partager  pour  le  bien-etre  des  autres,  et  done  partager 
pour  le  bien-etre  de  la  creation.  Du  Nord,  nous  vient  le  principe  de  la 
purete,  c’est-a-dire  la  liberte  des  pensees  et  des  sentiments  negatifs.  Vivre 
selon  ces  principes  signifie  rester  positifs  et  de  cette  maniere,  seulement  les 
bonnes  choses  vous  atteignent. 

Ces  dons  proviennent  tous  de  la  roue  de  medecine  de  la  vie  qui  est  le  cer- 
cle sacre  englobant  les  quatre  directions  de  l’univers.  Ils  representent  les 
quatre  points  d’origines  de  l’humanite  et  leurs  dons  a la  creation. 

A l’Est,  il  y a le  don  de  la  naissance  et  de  la  renaissance  et  le  printemps 
d’une  nouvelle  croissance.  De  l’Est  vient  la  femme  rouge  et  ses  dons  de 
vision  et  de  propheties.  Ces  dons  se  trouvent  dans  l’esprit  du  buffle,  le 
pourvoyeur  de  la  vie  pour  la  nation  rouge. 

Au  Sud  il  y a le  don  de  l’apprentissage  et  l’ete  de  la  fertilite.  Du  Sud  vient 
la  femme  jaune  et  son  don  de  l’instruction  et  de  l’illumination.  Ces  dons 
se  trouvent  dans  l’esprit  de  l’aigle  d’or,  celui  qui  voit  tout  et  qui  vole  dans 
les  hauteurs  elevees. 

A l’Ouest,  il  y a le  don  de  regarder  a l’interieur  et  l’automne  de  la  purifi- 
cation. De  l’Ouest  vient  la  femme  noire  et  ses  dons  d’introspection  et  de 
raisonnement.  Ces  dons  se  trouvent  dans  l’esprit  de  l’oiseau  tonnerre.  Le 
tonnerre  arrive  avant  l’eclair  pour  faire  des  changements. 

Au  Nord,  il  y a le  don  de  la  serenite  et  l’hiver  du  repos.  Du  Nord  vient  la 
femme  blanche  et  ses  dons  de  sagesse.  Ces  dons  se  trouvent  dans  le  buffle 
blanc,  le  sage  visionnaire  qui  a atteint  la  purete. 

voir  page  21  ^L 
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EN  BREF  . . . Statistiques  generales 

En  1996,  la  population  autochtone  feminine  atteignait  408  140  personnes, 
ce  qui  correspond  approximativement  a 5 1 % de  la  population  autochtone 
totale  du  Canada.  Les  populations  autochtones  (Premieres  Nations,  Inuits, 
Metis  et  Premieres  Nations  sans  statut  legal)  ont  une  pyramide  des  ages  sen- 
siblement  differente  de  celle  de  la  population  non  autochtone  du  Canada. 
Alors  que  la  population  canadienne  vieillit  progressivement,  les  populations 
autochtones  sont  dans  l’ensemble  plus  jeunes.  Pres  de  42  % de  la  population 
autochtone  feminine  a entre  0 a 19  ans.  La  sante  des  femmes  autochtones 
s’est  considerablement  amelioree  au  cours  des  dernieres  decennies,  mais 
d’importantes  inegalites  subsistent  par  rapport  a l’ensemble  de  la  population. 
La  violence  a l’endroit  des  femmes  autochtones 

Violence  a l’endroit  des  femmes 

Plus  de  80%  des  femmes  autochtones  qui  ont  ete  interrogees  ont  ete  victimes 
de  violence  et/ou  degressions  sexuelles. 

La  violence  a l’endroit  des  femmes  autochtones  ne  se  limite  pas  a la  violence 
qu’elles  subissent  dans  leurs  relations  intimes.  Elle  prend  aussi  la  forme  d’une 
victimisation  aux  mains  de  la  police  et  du  systeme  judiciaire. 

Lorsqu’un  agent  de  police  arrive  sur  les  lieux  d’une  'dispute  conjugale’,  et 
que  la  femme  a ete  agressee,  l’agent  de  police  est  oblige  d’inculper  l’agresseur. 
Les  irregularites,  le  manque  d’imputabilite,  les  disputes  en  matiere  de  juris- 
diction et  le  racisme  font  souvent  des  obstacles  a cette  politique. 

L’ augmentation  effrenee  des  taux  de  violence,  d’abus  et  d’incarcerations  ont  leur 
racine  dans  les  sequelles  multigenerationelles  de  l’experience  des  pensionnats. 

Saisie  des  enfants 

Sur  le  nombre  total  des  enfants  places  hors  de  leur  famille  par  le  gouverne- 
ment,  plus  de  la  moitie  sont  des  enfants  autochtones. 

Les  femmes  autochtones  ont  besoin  de  davantage  de  services  de  soutien, 
parce  ce  que  parmi  elles  se  retrouvent  le  plus  grand  nombre  de  meres  celi- 
bataires  et  de  meres  adolescentes.  Les  agissements  du  gouvernement  federal 
en  ce  qui  concerne  les  pensionnats  doivent  etre  reconnus  comme  le  facteur 
ayant  contribue  a cette  situation. 

Les  meres  courent  le  risque  continuel  de  perdre  leurs  enfants  si  elles  revelent 
qu’elles  ont  ete  victimes  de  violence  ou  si  elles  ont  utilise  des  drogues  ou  de 
l’alcool.  Cependant  les  services  de  soutien,  les  lieux  de  traitements  et  les 
traitements  eux-memes  sont  inadequats. 

Cette  surveillance  rehaussee  augmente  la  vulnerabilite  des  femmes 
autochtones  : des  stereotypes  de  plus  en  plus  enracines  font  d’elles,  de  plus 
en  plus  souvent,  des  cibles  pour  la  saisie  de  leurs  enfants. 

Une  fois  que  les  enfants  d’une  femme  autochtone  lui  ont  ete  retires,  ses 
chances  de  reprendre  ses  enfants  sont  minimales,  a cause  des  abus  systema- 
tiques  et  des  exigences  et  conditions  enoncees  par  le  personnel  du  ministere. 

La  decision  des  tribunaux  vis-a-vis  de  Tinteret  primordial  de  l’enfant”  inter- 
fere avec  les  interets  culturels  de  l’enfant. 

Emploi  et  revenus 

Les  femmes  autochtones  de  plus  de  15  ans  ont  moins  de  chance  de  faire  par- 
tie  de  la  main-d’oeuvre  salariee  et  ont  plus  de  chance  de  passer  une  partie 


substantielle  de  leur  temps  a elever  des  enfants  et  a prendre  soin  des  aines 
sans  etre  payees.  Elles  demontrent  des  tendances  differentes  en  ce  qui  con- 
cerne le  travail  paye  et  le  travail  non-paye,  en  comparaison  avec  les  femmes 
non-autochtones.  Ceci  a un  impact  sur  leur  revenus,  qui  sont  plus  has  que 
ceux  des  femmes  non-autochtones. 

Education 

Les  femmes  autochtones  ont  gagne  un  grand  terrain  en  ce  qui  concerne  leur 
niveau  d’education.  Entre  1991  et  1996,  le  pourcentage  des  femmes 
autochtones  detenant  un  diplome  universitaire  a beaucoup  augmente.  Bien 
qu’elle  n’aient  pas  toutes  obtenu  de  diplome,  40%  des  femmes  appartenant 
aux  premieres  nations  et  vivant  hors  d’une  reserve  et  42%  des  femmes  metis 
possedait  une  education  postsecondaire,  en  comparaison  a 49%  des  femmes 
non  autochtones. 

Sante 

Situation  actuelle 

•L’esperance  de  vie  des  femmes  autochtones  est  de  76,2  ans,  en  comparaison 
de  81  ans  pour  l’ensemble  des  femmes  canadiennes. 

Les  taux  de  problemes  circulatoires  et  respiratoires,  de  diabete,  d’hyperten- 
sion  et  de  cancer  du  col  de  l’uterus  sont  plus  eleves  chez  les  femmes 
autochtones  que  chez  le  reste  de  la  population  feminine  canadienne 

•Les  donnees  actuelles  indiquent  que  le  diabete  est  trois  fois  plus  frequent  au 
sein  des  communautes  autochtones  que  dans  l’ensemble  de  la  population.  La 
plupart  des  diabetiques  chez  les  Autochtones  sont  des  femmes  (2  pour  1 
approximativement) . 

•Les  taux  de  VIH/sida  sont  plus  eleves  chez  les  femmes  autochtones  que  chez 
l’ensemble  des  femmes  non  autochtones  (15,9  % vs  7 %).  Cinquante  pour  cent  des 
cas  de  sida  chez  les  femmes  autochtones  sont  attribuables  a l’utilisation  de  drogues 
par  injection,  en  comparaison  de  17  % de  tous  les  cas  de  sida  chez  les  femmes. 

•Le  taux  de  natalite  chez  les  femmes  autochtones  est  deux  fois  plus  eleve  que 
chez  l’ensemble  des  Canadiennes.  Les  meres  autochtones  sont  plus  jeunes, 
environ  55  % ont  moins  de  25  ans,  (comparativement  a 28  % dans  la  pop- 
ulation non  autochtone),  et  9 % ont  moins  de  18  ans  (comparativement  a 1 
% dans  la  population  non  autochtone). 

•Le  taux  de  mortalite  violente  chez  les  femmes  autochtones  est  trois  fois  plus  eleve 
que  chez  l’ensemble  des  Canadiennes.  Chez  les  femmes  autochtones  de  25  a 44 
ans,  ce  taux  est  cinq  fois  plus  eleve  que  dans  la  population  feminine  canadienne. 

•Les  femmes  sont  souvent  victimes  du  dysfonctionnement  familial  qui 
resulte  de  l’exces  d’alcool  et  d’autres  drogues.  Les  admissions  a l’hopital  par 
suite  d’accidents  ou  l’alcool  est  en  cause  sont  trois  fois  plus  nombreuses  chez 
les  femmes  autochtones  que  pour  l’ensemble  de  la  population  canadienne. 

•Plus  de  50  % des  Autochtones  considerent  l’exces  d’alcool  comme  un  prob- 
leme  social  au  sein  de  leurs  communautes.  Le  syndrome  d’alcoolisme  foetal 
(SAP)  et  les  effets  de  l’alcool  sur  le  foetus  (EAL)  sont  devenus  une  preoccu- 
pation sur  le  plan  sanitaire  et  social  dans  certaines  communautes  des 
Premieres  Nations  et  communautes  inuites. 

•Les  taux  de  suicide  demeurent  plus  eleves  au  sein  de  la  population 
autochtone  que  dans  l’ensemble  de  la  population  canadienne,  et  ce  dans 
presque  tous  les  groupes  d’age.  Entre  1989  et  1993,  les  femmes  autochtones 
risquaient  trois  fois  plus  de  s’enlever  la  vie  que  les  autres  Canadiennes.  § 

Donnees  sur  la  sante  : http://www.hc-sc.gc.ca/women/english/facts_aborig.htm 
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Femmes  autochtones:  Sans  droit  sur  les  terres  ou  les  enfants 

Par  Mabel  Nipshank 


une  certaine  epoque,  les  femmes 
autochtones  n’avaient  pas  d’  inquietudes  au 
sujet  de  f autorite  parentale  et  de  faeces  a 
leurs  enfants.  Les  femmes  donnaient  forme  a la  struc- 
ture sociale  et  detenaient  le  pouvoir  de  decision.  Tous 
les  membres  d’une  famille  assumaient  des  responsabil- 
ites  importantes  vis-a-vis  du  bien-etre  des  enfants.  La  decharge 
de  ce  role,  crucial  dans  la  vie  d’un  enfant,  etait  consideree 
comme  un  honneur  et  un  privilege  et  chacun  prenait  done  cette 
responsabilite  tres  au  serieux. 

Ce  principe  fondamental  signifiait  que  les  enfants  n’etaient  la  propriete  de 
personne.  Chaque  enfant  etait  un  don,  a qui  l’on  devait  donner  toutes  les 
occasions  d’agir  comme  un  etre  unique,  et  de  recevoir  les  meilleurs 
enseignements  possibles,  afin  qu’il  devienne  une  personne  saine  et  equili- 
bree.  La  dignite  humaine  etait  tenue  a un  tel  niveau  d’estime  qu’il  n’existe 
pas  de  mots  dans  les  langues  autochtones  pour  differencier  les  genres  : des 
mots  comme  «lui  ou  elle»,  n’ existent  pas  dans  de  nombreuses  langues  des 
Premieres  Nations. 

Aujourd’hui,  en  2001,  les  choses  sont  bien  differentes  pour  les  femmes 
autochtones.  La  colonisation  a arrache  aux  femmes  tous  les  droits  possi- 
bles et  imaginables.  Nos  dirigeants  autochtones,  pour  la  plupart,  ont 
adopte  la  structure  patriarcale  europeenne  et  se  basent  sur  des  principes 
sexistes  et  misogynes  pour  modeler  les  reglements  et  les  politiques  des  ban- 
des.  Les  droits  de  propriete  dans  les  reserves  dictent  les  decisions  vis-a-vis 
de  l’autorite  parentale  et  des  droits  d’acces.  La  plupart  des  bandes  detien- 
nent  toutes  les  terres  de  la  bande  ainsi  que  les  proprietes,  sous  le  nom  de 
la  bande,  pour  que  tous  les  membres  puissent  en  avoir  l’usage.  Avant,  il 
etait  possible  d’aller  en  justice  pour  demander  un  ordre  de  la  cour  perme- 
ttant  a l’une  des  parties  de  rester  dans  la  residence  familiale.  Les  tribunaux 
ont  maintenant  decrete  que  seul  la  Loi  sur  les  Indiens  peut  s’appliquer  aux 
proprietes  se  trouvant  dans  les  reserves.  La  Loi  sur  les  Indiens  ne  traite  pas 
les  dossiers  familiaux.  Les  femmes  voulant  demander  de  rester  dans  la  resi- 
dence familiale  doivent  presenter  leur  demande  au  Conseil  de  bande,  au 
Conseil  des  Aines  ou  au  Chef,  qui  ont  tous  leurs  propres  reglements.  La 
structure  patriarcale  de  la  plupart  des  politiques  et  des  procedures  accorde 
les  droits  de  propriete  au  Chef  de  famille. 


Par  consequent,  les  femmes  autochtones  qui  essaient  d’echapper  a la  vio- 
lence sont  souvent  forcees  de  quitter  la  maison  familiale  et  leur  commu- 
naute  et  d’aller  dans  des  villes  ou  elles  doivent  faire  face  a de  multiples 
obstacles  systemiques.  Elles  sont  constamment  revictimisees  par  le  racisme 
du  systeme.  A cause  de  la  complexite  des  politiques  et  des  procedures  des 
bandes  au  sujet  des  droits  de  proprietes  et  des  biens  materiels,  les  femmes 
autochtones  sont  souvent  forcees  de  vivre  dans  un  etat  de  pauvrete  extreme. 
Obligee  de  faire  face  a ces  problemes  supplementaires,  elles  sont  souvent 
dans  l’impossibilite  de  se  battre  pour  leurs  droits  parentaux  et  leurs  droits 
d’acces.  Les  Services  du  developpement  social  des  bandes  se  calquent  sur  la 
Loi  sur  la  protection  des  enfants,  et  “l’interet  primordial  des  enfants”  est  vu 
sous  cet  angle  - e’est-a-dire  qu’il  est  accorde  a la  personne  qui  a acces  a la 
residence  familiale,  au  soutien  de  la  parente,  a la  culture  traditionnelle  de  la 
communaute  et  a la  stabilite  financiere.  La  structure  patriarcale  des  poli- 
tiques des  bandes  d’ aujourd’hui  accorde  aux  hommes  tous  ces  droits,  ne 
laissant  aux  femmes  qu’un  minimum  de  ressources. 

Le  syndrome  des  pensionnats  et  la  destruction  du  systeme  matriarcal  ont 
mene  a la  normalisation  de  la  violence.  Les  hommes  ont  un  historique  de- 
gressions envers  leurs  femmes  mais  leur  droit  a l’autorite  parentale  et  a fae- 
ces aux  enfants  n’est  jamais  questionne.  Ceci  est  particulierement  vrai  dans 
le  cas  des  hommes  qui  occupent  une  position  de  pouvoir  dans  la  commu- 
naute. Les  allegations  d’abus  sexuel  perpetres  contre  les  enfants  sont  rejetees 
sans  etre  enquetees  et  sont  traitees  de  fausses  accusations  et  d’actes  de 
vengeance.  Les  tribunaux  ordonnent  aux  enfants  de  passer  la  nuit  sous  le 
toit  du  pere  qui  les  ont  abuses  Les  meres  ont  perdu  l’autorite  parentale  vis- 
a-vis  de  leurs  enfants  parce  qu’ elles  ont  ose  violer  un  ordre  de  la  cour  en 
refusant  les  visites  non  supervisees  avec  les  peres  qui  ont  abuse  leurs  enfants. 

L’autorite  parentale  et  les  questions  d’acces  aux  enfants  exposent  les  vraies 
valeurs  de  notre  societe.  Les  droits  des  hommes  en  matiere  de  pouvoir  et 
de  controle  sur  les  femmes  et  les  enfants  ont  preseance.  Nous  avons  besoin 
d’une  societe  basee  sur  l’equite  et  un  systeme  qui  tient  compte  des  realites 
sociales,  politiques  et  economiques  des  femmes  autochtones.  Nous  avons 
besoin  de  placer  la  securite  des  femmes  et  des  enfants  en  priorite.  § 


Mabel  Nipshank  est  une  femme  Metis  de  descendance  crie  et  franfaise.  Elle  a servi  pendant 
quatre  ans  en  tant  que  coordonnatrice  des  benevoles  et  du  counselling  aux  Services  de  soutien 
des  femmes  battues,  a Vancouver.  Elle  est  egalement  membre  du  Reseau  d’action  des  femmes 
autochtones. 
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Article  publie  dans  le  journal  Innuvelle, 
decembre  1999 
Par  Yvette  Michel 


UM  MONSTRE 

04N5  LE  PE NS!  CNN AT 


J’ai  toujours  soutenu  que  le  pensionnat  n’avait  pas  derange 
ma  vie.  En  fait,  je  n’avais  retenu  que  des  choses  positives 
sur  mon  apprentissage  comme  la  couture,  le  Fran^ais  et  les 
bonnes  manieres. 

Cependant,  depuis  de  nombreuses  annees  un  cauchemar  me  hante,  un 
reve  ou  un  monstre  poursuit  un  groupe  d’enfants  (dont  je  fais  partie) 
ainsi  qu’un  groupe  d’adultes.  Ce  reve  se  deroule  dans  une  grande 
batisse  a plusieurs  etages.  Nous  nous  sauvons  de  ce  monstre. 
Impossible  de  le  voir,  nous  ne  faisons  que  le  percevoir.  II  est  present 
et  on  peut  entendre  son  souffle,  parfois  il  reussit  presque  a nous  rejoin- 
dre.  Ce  reve  m’a  empechee  de  bien  dormir  durant  des  annees  et  m’a 
fait  vivre  dans  la  peur  de  la  nuit. 

Les  questions  que  je  me  suis  posees  sont  “comment  vais-je  identifier  ce 
monstre?  Ou  irais-je  puiser  le  courage  de  l’affronter?”  Les  reponses 
que  j’ai  revues  proviennent,  en  grande  partie,  de  mon  cheminement  de 
guerison.  Dans  ce  cheminement,  Il  y a plusieurs  etapes  a franchir,  car 
la  guerison  ne  se  fait  pas  en  un  jour.  Dans  un  premier  temps,  j’ai  regie 
les  choses  avec  mon  entourage  immediat.  Ensuite  j’etais  dans  une 
etape  ou  je  devais  comprendre  la  raison  pour  laquelle  j’ai  bu  pendant 
des  annees.  Dans  une  autre  periode,  j’ai  affronte,  puis  j’ai  denonce  la 
honte  que  j’ai  ressentie  pendant  et  apres  les  viols  que  j’ai  subis.  A 
present,  je  suis  capable  d’affronter  mes  cauchemars.  Ayant  fait  un  bon 
bout  de  chemin  deja,  je  suis  maintenant  rendue  au  retour  de  mon 
enfance.  Il  y a deux  mois,  ce  reve  est  revenu  en  force  et  cela  est  revenu 
par  deux  fois,  J’ai  compris  qu’il  y avait  un  message  important  qu’il  fal- 
lait  dechiffrer.  J’ai  demande  a mon  Createur  de  me  montrer  la  lumiere 
afin  de  dechiffrer  ce  reve,  car  je  ne  savais  pas  comment  le  faire  ni  quoi 
chercher.  Peu  de  temps  apres,  j’ai  re^u  l’aide  de  mon  ami  ainsi  que  des 
amies  et  ils  m’ont  conseillee  d’affronter  le  monstre  de  mes  cauchemars. 

Finalement,  je  l’ai  affronte.  C’etait  terrible,  car  je  l’ai  affronte  bien 
eveillee.  Je  me  suis  assise  devant  mon  Createur  lui  demandant  de 
m’ aider  et  de  m’eclairer.  J’ai  crie,  j’ai  pleure  et  j’ai  eu  peur.  Je  me 
doutais  que  la  grande  batisse  avait  un  rapport  avec  le  pensionnat  de  ma 
jeunesse.  Durant  deux  jours,  je  n’ai  pas  trouve  ce  que  j’ai  cherche,  ce 
n’est  que  vers  la  fin  de  la  deuxieme  journee  que  j’ai  commence  a com- 
prendre quelque  chose  : c’est  qu’on  m’avait  menti  quelque  part. 
Quelqu’un  m’avait  menti  a partir  du  moment  ou  je  suis  entree  au  pen- 
sionnat. 


On  a ferme  mon  cceur.... 

Le  monstre  de  mes  reves  est  le  mensonge.  Le  mensonge  a ete  serre 
dans  ma  tete,  car  c’est  a partir  de  ce  moment  que  Ton  a ferme  mon 
coeur.  Aujourd’hui,  je  ne  me  souviens  pas  de  mon  entree  dans  cette 
institution,  je  ne  me  souviens  pas  de  mon  sejour  dans  ce  lieu,  sauf 
quelques  evenements  qui  m’ont  marquee  personnellement.  On  m’a 
menti  des  mon  entree  au  pensionnat.  On  m’a  menti  sur  mon  identite, 
sur  ma  langue,  sur  ma  religion,  sur  mon  peuple,  sur  l’alimentation  et 
sur  les  valeurs  fondamentales  de  la  vie.  Je  n’ai  pas  appris  le  partage,  l’e- 
sprit  d’ecoute  et  de  communication,  l’affection,  l’amour  et  les  valeurs 
familiales.  A la  place,  on  y a mis  de  la  glace.  On  m’a  appris  une  cul- 
ture etrangere,  une  langue  etrangere,  une  religion  etrangere.  On  m’a 
appris  a vivre  dans  le  noir  loin  de  ma  famille.  Dans  mes  reves,  a aucun 
moment,  il  n’y  avait  de  soleil.  Par  consequent,  j’ai  transmis  incon- 
sciemment  ces  nouvelles  “valeurs”  a mes  enfants,  en  ne  leur  transmet- 
tant  meme  pas  ma  langue  INNUE. 

Aujourd’hui,  j’ai  retrouve  la  spiritualite  autochtone  et  je  me  suis 
retrouvee.  J’ai  decouvert  mon  identite  et  c’est  maintenant  qu’on  me 
traite  de  folk.  Oui,  il  est  vrai  que  j’ai  mene,  par  le  passe,  une  vie 
detraquee  et  que  cela  a dure  longtemps,  car  je  ne  savais  pas  qui  j’etais. 
J’ai  bu  pendant  25  ans.  J’ai  mene  ma  vie  sans  me  preoccuper  des  con- 
sequences desastreuses  autant  sur  mes  enfants  que  sur  ma  parente  et 
mes  amis.  On  m’a  souvent  traitee  de  froide  et  de  sans  coeur,  car  j’etais 
incapable  d’exprimer  mes  sentiments  et  mes  pensees. 

A qui  vois-je  pardonner  maintenant?  Est-ce  au  gouvernement?  Est-ce 
a la  religion?  Est-ce  a mes  parents?  Peu  importe  maintenant.  J’ai 
retrouve  mon  identite.  J’ai  retrouve  la  paix  et  enfin  j’ai  retrouve  mon 
coeur.  Quelqu’un  m’a  pose  la  question:  “Maintenant,  que  va-t-il  arriv- 
er?”  En  fait,  ce  que  je  veux  faire,  c’est  orienter  ce  que  j’ai  appris  d’une 
maniere  a rejoindre  ma  culture,  partager,  aider,  ecouter  et  surtout 
apprendre  a aimer. 

Aujourd’hui,  le  tambour  me  parle,  le  METESHAN  me  parle  et  la 
spiritualite  me  guide,  car  c’est  le  Createur  que  j’ai  retrouve.  Chaque 
jour,  l’Esprit  me  dit  quoi  faire  et  je  m’en  remets  a Lui  pour  toutes  les 
actions  que  je  fais.  Je  voudrais  dire  a tous  ceux  et  celles  qui  ont  ete 
pensionnaires:  c’est  notre  devoir  de  nettoyer  le  lavage  de  cerveau  que 
nous  avons  subi  afin  de  retrouver  la  purete  de  L’esprit  pour  les 
prochaines  generations,  pour  la  guerison  et  pour  la  restauration  des 
Nations.  Sinon,  nous  serons  les  propres  instruments  de  destruction 
de  notre  culture.  § 
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MALI  PILI  KIZOS  - 

GUERISON,  DEVICTIMISATION  ET  RECON 
STRUCTION  D'UNE  VIE  DE  FEMME 


Void  quelques  extraits  du  Rapport  d’une  Recherche  qualitative 
menee  par  Femmes  autochtones  du  Quebec  aupres  de  douze  (12) 
femmes  autochtones  ex-pensionnaires  victimes  de  graves  trauma- 
tismes.  Le  texte  integral  du  rapport  est  disponible  apres  de  Femmes 
autochtones  du  Quebec  (46 0 Ste-Catherine  Ouest,  #610,  Montreal,  QC, 
H3B  1A7.  Tel:  514  954  9991 J. 

Le  projet  de  recherche,  finance  par  la  Fondation  autochtone  de 
guerison,  s’interesse  a la  qualite  de  vie  optimale  atteinte  par  ces 
femmes  apres  un  long  processus  de  devictimisation.  Elle  documente 
les  strategies  de  reconstruction  de  vie  et  de  I'estime  de  soi  par  la  force 
interieure  des  femmes  et  par  I'utilisation  des  ressources  exterieures  et 
culturelles  mises  a leur  disposition. 


LES  QUATRE  SAVOIRS  DE  MALI  PILI  KIZOS 


«A  travers  le  cheminement  de  ces  femmes,  nous  assistons  a la  reconstruc- 
tion de  la  famille  autochtone  et  a l’instauration  d’un  nouvel  echange  avec 
ses  membres.  Cet  echange  tient  compte  de  fimportance  de  la  transmission 
culturelle  par  la  voie  des  enfants  mais  il  tient  compte  aussi  de  la  gravite  des 
evenements  passes,  du  desir  de  se  souvenir  et  de  perseverer  dans  la  voie  de 
l’equilibre  et  de  la  serenite.» 

Pourquoi  le  titre  MALI  PILI  KIZOS?  Mali  parce  que  beaucoup  de  femmes 
portent  le  non  de  Marie  et  "Pili  Kizos"  parce  que  cela  signifie  nouvelle 
lune  en  Abenaki. 


"La  guerison,  c’est  un  processus  de  cbangement  qui  commence  h I’interieur  de 
soi  et  qui  s’etend  h la  famille,  h la  communaute  et  h la  societe.  La  guerison  est 
defimie  de  nombreuses  fagons  selon  la  langue  et  la  culture  de  cbacun. 
Essentiellement,  guerir  signifie parvenir  h un  etat  d’equilibre  ou  de  globalite.  " 

-Tire  de  "LA  GUERISON",  Groupe  de  la  politique  correctionnelle 
autochtone,  Solliciteur  general  du  Canada. 

(. . .)  Toutes  les  cboses  sont  intimement  liees  entre  elles.  Cbaque  chose  de  I’u- 
nivers  fait  partie  d’un  tout  unique.  Cbaque  chose  est  reliee  d’une  certaine 
fagon  h tout  le  reste.  Il  nest  done  possible  de  comprendre  une  chose  que  si  nous 
pouvons  comprendre  comment  elle  se  rattacbe  h tout  le  reste. 

-(L’Arbre  Sacre) 


Primary  Contact: 

Mme  Christine  Sioui  Wawanoloath 
Coordonnatrice,  promotion  a la  non- 
violence 

Tel:  514-954-9991 

Fax:  514-954-1899 

Email:  qnwafaq@microtec.net. 

Organization  Address: 

460  Ste-Catherine  Ouest  Bureau  610 
Montreal , QC  H3B  1A7 

«A  travers  le  cheminement  de  ces  femmes , nous  assistons  a la  recon- 
struction de  la  famille  autochtone  et  a Vinstauration  d’un  nouvel 
echange  avec  ses  membres.  Cet  echange  tient  compte  de  Vimportance  de 
la  transmission  culturelle  par  la  voie  des  enfants  mais  il  tient  compte 
aussi  de  la  gravite  des  evenements  passes , du  desir  de  se  souvenir  et  de 
perseverer  dans  la  voie  de  Vequilibre  et  de  la  serenite.» 
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MALI  PIU 

Cher  lectrice,/Cher  lecteur, 

MALI  PILI  KIZOS  a ete  inspiree  directement  d’une  recherche  que  le 
“Reseau  d’Intervention  aupres  des  personnes  ayant  subi  la  Violence 
Organisee”  (RIVO)  a realise  aupres  de  femmes  immigrantes  de  l’Afrique, 
d’Amerique  du  sud  et  de  l’Asie.  Les  travaux  du  RIVO  portent  specifique- 
ment  sur  la  violence  organisee  dans  les  pays  d’origine  des  participantes  (viols 
subis  pendant  la  guerre,  tortures  etc.).  Le  projet  de  recherche  MALI  PILI 
KIZOS  a ete  adapte  a l’experience  autochtone  en  ce  qui  a trait  aux  differentes 
formes  de  violence  vecues  dans  les  pensionnats.  Merci  au  RIVO  d’avoir  mis 
a notre  disposition  leurs  documents  de  recherche. 

L’accent  de  cette  recherche  a ete  mis  sur  le  depassement  de  la  victimisation. 
11  va  sans  dire  que  nous  ne  cherchions  pas  une  recette  miracle  ou  un  “mod- 
ele-sans-faille-a-suivre-absolument”.  Nous  souhaitions  reperer  les  succes 
(plutot  que  les  echecs)  rencontres  par  les  femmes  autochtones  dans  leur 
quete  de  guerison.  Le  contexte  historique  et  culturel  autochtone  a toujours 
ete  pris  en  consideration.  Nous  savons  qu’il  est  frequent  que  les  personnes 
s’adaptent  et  survivent  meme  aux  pires  traumatismes.  Cette  recherche  s’in- 
teresse  a la  qualite  de  vie  optimale  atteinte  par  les  grandes  traumatisees  des 
pensionnats  apres  un  long  processus  de  devictimisation. 

Le  projet  MALI  PILI  KOZOS  est  aussi  une  contribution  a l’ensemble  des 
travaux  collectifs  sur  le  mieux-etre  des  peuples  autochtone.  Femmes 
Autochtones  du  Quebec  Inc.  travaille  depuis  plus  de  14  ans  a la  promotion 
de  la  non-violence.  Nous  nous  sommes  distinguees  dans  ce  domaine  par  les 
recherches,  les  publications,  les  conferences  ou  les  seminaires  sur  la  promo- 
tion a la  non-violence,  le  mieux-etre,  la  justice,  le  racisme,  la  question  des 
agressions  sexuelles  et  la  sante  mentale  en  milieu  autochtone.  Nous  croyons 
que  les  resultats  de  cette  recherche  pourront  servir: 

•Aux  membres  des  communautes  qui  pourront,  par  ce  biais,  augmenter 

leur  connaissance  au  sujet  du  processus  de  devictimisation. 

•Aux  intervenants  communautaires  qui  pourront,  par  ce  biais,  aug- 
menter leurs  connaissances  au  sujet  du  processus  de  devictimisation 

Ultimement  ce  sont  les  enfants,  les  nouvelles  generations,  qui  beneficieront 
des  presents  travaux  collectifs  sur  le  mieux-etre.  Deja  plusieurs  d’entre  eux 
grandissent  en  securite  et  en  confiance  parce  que  leurs  parents  ont  su  retrou- 
ver  la  paix.  Quand  une  seule  personne  retrouve  la  paix  interieure  elle  la  fait 
rayonner  autour  d’elle.  Par  consequent  des  communautes  entieres  peuvent 
revenir  eventuellement  a une  paix  sociale  necessaire  et  souhaitee. 

Nous  remercions  les  douze  femmes  qui  ont  si  genereusement  accepte  de 
prendre  part  a cette  recherche.  Elies  sont  les  expertes,  les  creatrices  de  leur 
propre  guerison  et  commandent  le  plus  grand  respect.  Leurs  noms  verita- 
bles,  tel  que  stipule  dans  le  code  d’ethique  de  MALI  PILI  KIZOS,  “ne  seront 
pas  divulgues  ni  dans  les  transcriptions  des  entrevues,  ni  dans  les  textes  fin- 
aux. 


Enfin  un  Grand  Merci  aux  membres  de  nos  families;  conjoints,  enfants  et 
parents  qui  soutiennent  les  actions  de  Femmes  Autochtones  du  Quebec  au 
jour  le  jour. 

-Christine  Sioui  Wawanoloath, 

Coordonnatrice 

Quatre  grands  themes 

Quatre  grands  themes  ont  guide  notre  travail  pour  suivre  le  parcours  des 
pensionnaires:  leur  capacite  de  resilience  acquise  des  l’enfance,  les  strategies 


de  suivi  deployees  au  pensionnat,  les  points  tournants  qui  les  ont  amenees  a 
prendre  conscience  des  impacts  negatifs  du  pensionnat  sur  leur  vie  et  enfin, 
les  differentes  demarches  entreprises  pour  reparer  le  trauma*  ou  garder 
l’equilibre.  La  resilience  est  la  capacite  d’une  personne  de  resister  a l’effet  vio- 
lent, destablilisant  ou  aneantissant  d’un  choc  traumatique.  Comme  nous  le 
verrons,  elle  s’acquiert  des  l’enfance.  Les  strategies  de  survie  sont  toutes  les 
manifestations  mises  en  oeuvre  pour  survivre  et  resister  aux  effets  destruc- 
teurs  de  la  violence  institutionnelle  sur  l’integrite  personnelle  et  culturelle. 
Enfin,  la  reconstruction  est  marquee  par  differentes  prises  de  conscience, 
demarches  therapeutiques,  engagements  sociaux,  reappropriation  spirituelle 
et  culturelle.  La  reconstruction  constitue  le  processus  de  guerison.  Pour  les 
ex-pensionnaires,  liberer  leur  present  et  l’avenir  de  leurs  enfants  de  l’emprise 
de  la  violence  institutionnelle  reste  un  enjeu  quotidien. 


Les  ex-pensionnaires  ont  ete  la  cible  d’une  violence  causee  par  l’ideologie 
raciste  de  l’Etat  canadien.  Elies  ont  vecu  un  trauma  collectif  qui,  encore 
aujourd’hui,  a des  consequences  graves  sur  la  culture  de  chacune  des  Nations 
et  sur  l’histoire  des  Premieres  Nations.  De  plus,  dans  le  contexte  trauma- 
tique ambiant  du  pensionnat,  plusieurs  ont  subi  des  traumas  personnels  et 
toutes  ont  ete  temoins  de  cette  violence.  Si  elles  ont  en  commun  l’heritage 
de  la  resilience,  la  capacite  de  developper  des  strategies  de  survie  et  de  recon- 
struction de  leur  equilibre  psychique*,  leurs  temoignages  revelent  une  tra- 
jectoire  unique  reliee  a leur  parole  et  a leur  histoire  personnelle.  Chacune 
d’entre  elles  a du  composer  avec  tous  les  aspects,  negatifs  ou  positifs,  de  son 
enfance,  de  son  experience  du  pensionnat  et  de  sa  vie  adulte.  Devant  la  vio- 
lence qui  leur  a ete  adressee,  nous  trouvons  des  petites  filles  terrorisees  et  des 
femmes  qui  souffrent.  Le  pensionnat  est  la  prison  dont  les  murs  droits  se 
referment  sur  leur  etre  de  petite  Indienne.  Le  pensionnat  est  le  monstre  qui 
les  prive  d’ affection,  les  blesse,  les  ecrase  et  les  punit  d’etre  qui  elles  sont. 
Elles  pensent  et  agissent  en  fonction  du  bagage  affectif  et  culturel  dont  elles 
ont  herite  des  personnes  les  plus  importantes  pour  elles  dans  leur  petite 
enfance.  Ce  bagage  est  comme  “la  maison”,  la  tente,  la  cabane,  l’abri  qu’ elles 
portent  en  elles  et  que  plusieurs  dessinent  ou  construisent  pour  jouer  a se 
rappeler  les  etres  chers,  les  lieux  d’appartenance,  les  lieux  securisants, 
Beaucoup  plus  tard,  dans  le  but  de  reconstruire  leur  identite,  elles  vont  se 
reapproprier  avec  conviction  certains  elements  interdits,  tragiques  ou  effaces 
de  la  culture  et  de  l’histoire  autochtone.  La  spiritualite  pour  l’une,  les  legen- 
des  pour  une  autre,  la  langue  ou  les  origines 


Elles  ont  toutes  souhaite  se  rememorer,  donner  du  sens  a l’experience  du 
pensionnat  pour  stopper  l’intrusion  du  passe  traumatique,  la  repetition  de 
celui-ci  dans  leur  vie,  dans  celle  des  membres  de  leur  famille,  parents,  con- 
joints  et  enfants.  Toutes  sont  desormais  engagees  librement  dans  leur  vie  de 
femme,  de  mere  et  de  membre  a part  entiere  des 
Premieres  Nations. 

LA  RESILIENCE  HERITEE 
DE  L ENFANCE 

Plusieurs  raisons  font  qu’une  fillette 
sera  mieux  preparee  qu’une  autre 
pour  se  proteger  des  traumatismes 
collectifs  et  personnels  qui  peuvent 
se  produire.  Chez  chaque  personne,  la 
resilience  enfantine  se  construit  de 
faqon  tres  particuliere.  Les  temoignages 
des  pensionnaires  nous  indiquent  en  effet  que 
la  capacite  de  resilience  enfantine  apparemment  plus  faible  chez  une  enfant 
peut  quand  meme  la  conduire  au-dela  du  traumatisme,  c’est-a-dire  vers  la 
devictimisation.  Chacune  des  ex-pensionnaires,  aussi  determinee  ou  soumise 
soit-elle  devant  la  violence  de  l’institution,  a fraye  son  chemin 
douloureuxvers  la  devictimisation  et  la  reconstruction. 
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Comment  s’est  constitue  leur  monde  interieur,  leur  monde  d’enfant,  pour 
qu’elles  puissent  survivre  a la  separation  hasardeuse  de  leur  famille  comme  a 
la  violence  immediate  de  l’institution  a leur  egard  et  a l’egard  de  leurs  com- 
pagnes?  Void  don  ce  que  chacune  a pu,  souvent  de  justesse,  apporter  avec 
elle,  a son  insu,  dans  sa  petite  valise  lors  de  son  entree  dans  le  batiment  mon- 
umental et  vide  qu’a  represente  d’emblee  le  pensionnat  pour  ces  petites  filles 
devenues  femmes. 

La  capacite  de  resilience 

La  capacite  de  resilience  d’une  enfant  est  sa  capacite  a traverser  des  situations 
traumatisantes.  Elle  est  determinee  par  differents  facteurs.  Ce  bagage  de  la 
resilience  est  herite  des  parents,  des  grands-parents  et  de  l’interdependance 
collective.  11  se  construit  d’abord  et  avant  tout  a travers  les  premiers  attache- 
ments,  c’est-a-dire  a travers  les  liens  physiques  et  psychiques  tisses  entre  la 
mere,  le  pere  et  l’enfant.  La  mere  et  le  pere  y jouent  un  role  preponderant. 
Les  soins  prodigues  a l’enfant  de  sa  naissance  a sa  petite  enfance  auront  leur 
importance  ainsi  que  la  qualite  de  la  transmission  culturelle  don’t  les  parents 
et  la  communaute  sont  les  gardiens. 

La  memoire  des  origines 

La  memoire  des  origines  est  la  capacite  de  se  rappeler  l’origine  de  ses 
ancetres,  la  maniere  dont  ils  ont  ouvert  le  chemin,  quelles  traces,  quelle 
langue,  quelles  histoires,  quels  noms  et  quels  symboles  ils  ont  laisse  pour  per- 
mettre  de  reconnaitre  leurs  traces,  pour  les  suivre  ou  pour  inventer  de  nou- 
velles  pistes.  Alors  que  les  ex-pensionnaires  sont  encore  de  touts  petites  filles, 
des  souvenirs  precieux  de  leur  mode  de  vie  foisonnent.  Elies  eprouvent  un 
reel  plaisir  a se  le  rappeler  et  a les  partager.  Tout  au  long  de  leur  parcours  de 
guerison,  elles  ont  developpe  un  ardent  desir  de  se  reapproprier  l’histoire  de 
leur  lignee  et  de  leur  culture  d’origine 

L’attachement  et  la  separation 

Les  femmes  parlent  de  leur  milieu  familial  et  des  premieres  relations  avec 
leurs  parents.  Cette  premiere  periode  de  la  vie  des  enfants  est  souvent  appelee 
periode  de  l’attachement  primaire,  parce  c’est  au  commencement  de  la  vie 
en  famille  que  se  creent  les  premiers  attachements  de  l’enfant,  ses  liens  vitaux 
avec  son  milieu  physique  comme  a son  developpement  psychique.  A ce  stade 
de  leur  developpement  psychique,  non  seulement  leur  mere,  mais  leur  «mai- 
son»  font  partie  de  leur  personne.  Les  femmes  racontent  comment  une  sepa- 
ration forcee  et  prematuree  est  une  tragedie  pour  les  petits  qui  sont  litterale- 
ment  arraches  a une  partie  d’eux-memes. 

La  plupart  des  ex-pensionnaires  ont  raconte  avoir  vecu  leur  enfance  dans  un 
milieu  securisant. 

La  qualite  des  premiers  liens  prepare  l’enfant  a affronter  la  difficulte  essen- 
tielle  que  tout  enfant  doit  ultimement  rencontrer,  c’est-a-dire  l’absence 
eventuelle  de  ses  parents  pour  pourvoir  a ses  besoins  affectifs.  Pour  le  psych- 
analyste  anglais  Winnicott,  la  separation  d’enfants  trop  jeunes  de  leur  mere 
est  toujours  une  tragedie 

Des  rituels  precis  etaient  prevus  dans  la  culture  autochtone  en  Amerique 
pour  marquer  symboliquement  ce  parcours  du  sevrage  de  la  petite  enfance 
jusqu’a  l’entree  dans  le  monde  adulte.  La  ceremonie  algonquienne  des  Petits 
pas  en  est  un  exemple.  ..Or  les  petites  pensionnaires  ont  ete  propulsees  hors 
du  continuum  que  constituaient  pour  elles  la  periode  des  premiers  attache- 
ments. la  separation  force  a done  constitue  une  rupture  catastrophique  dans 
leur  vie,  un  trauma  psychique  important. 


L’heritage  de  la  transmission  culturelle 

Plusieurs  des  femmes  possedent  des  connaissances  precises  de  l’organisation 
de  la  vie  nomade  de  sa  famille,  de  territoires  et  des  gens  de  sa  communaute 
avant  l’etablissement  de  la  reserve. 

La  plupart  des  ex-pensionnaires  ont  ete  en  relation  avec  une  personne  une 
femme  de  leur  famille  dans  la  plupart  des  cas,  qui  avait  une  connaissance  de 
la  medecine  traditionnelle  par  les  plantes. 

La  preparation  au  pensionnat 

La  qualite  de  la  preparation  de  l’enfant  en  vue  de  cette  perilleuse  aventure  va 
permettre  a chacune  d’affronter  plus  ou  moins  facilement  l’anxiete  causee 
par  la  separation  familiale  et  par  l’experience  inconnue  qu’elle  s’apprete  a 
vivre  seule.  D’une  fa^on  generale,  aucune  des  participantes  n’a  ete  preparee 
a vivre  cette  rupture  qui  sera  dechirante  pour  chaque  enfant  et  cata- 
strophique pour  l’unite  familiale  autochtone. 

Les  ex-pensionnaires  nous  apprennent  plusieurs  choses  : Leurs  parents 
n’avaient  pas  requ  l’information  adequate  qu’ils  auraient  pu  communiquer  a 
leurs  enfants  pour  parler  de  leurs  departs.  Certains  parents,  notamment  ceux 
qui  avaient  deja  vu  partir  un  ou  deux  enfants,  ne  parlaient  pas  de  ces  choses 
en  famille.  Car  en  parler  representait  une  menace  importante. 

11  faut  croire  que  ce  silence  presque  generalise  visait  a se  proteger  de  la 
douleur  de  ne  plus  jamais  etre  ensemble. 

Le  silence  et  l’oubli  qui  regnaient  dans  les  families  au  sujet  de  cette  experience 
visaient  a proteger  la  cohesion  de  la  famille  qui  se  retrouvait  de  nouveau  reunie 

LES  STATEGIES  DE  SURVIE  AU  PENSIONNAT 

Les  petites  pensionnaires  sont  confrontees  aux  conditions  alienantes  et  abu- 
sives  imposees  par  la  violence  de  l’institution.  a l’interieur  des  murs,  l’ideolo- 
gie  raciste  de  l’assimilation  vehiculee  par  les  autorites  religieuses  se  traduit 
trop  souvent  par  des  gestes  sadiques  et  pervers  a l’endroit  des  enfants  et  par 
une  indifference  ou  une  negligence  vis-a-vis  de  leurs  besoins  essentiels  d’en- 
fants et  de  jeunes  filles.  Deja  blessees  par  une  separation  precoce  et  violente, 
elle  seront  de  surcroit  molestees,  humiliees,  abusees,  negligees  ou  punies.; 
elles  servent  d’exemple  aux  autres  qui  ne  son  qu’apparemment  epargnees.  les 
temoins  de  traumas  peuvent  etre  aussi  meurtris  que  les  enfants  qui  ont  ete 
directement  atteints.  Toutes  les  petites  pensionnaires  doivent  composer  au 
quotidien  avec  des  traumatismes  personnels  dont  la  blessure  sera  plus  ou 
moins  profonde  pour  chacune. 

Comment  vont-elles  agir  pour  survivre?  Quelles  forces  les  soutiendront  face  a 
l’isolement,  l’impuissance,  le  denigrement?  Qui  choisiront-elles  pour  etre 
soutenues  ou  accompagnees?  Oil  puiseront-elles  les  forces  de  resistance  necessaires? 

Pour  survivre,  ces  petites  filles  adopteront  des  strategies  soient  plus  passives 
ou  protectrices,  soit  plus  actives  ou  fonceuses  parfois  meme  au  detriment  de 
leurs  compagnes. 

STRATEGIES  RELATIONNELLES 
Conserver  et  creer  des  liens 

Les  liens  tisses  dans  leur  passe  leur  permettent  a present  de  se  mettre  en  rela- 
tion avec  leur  entourage  et  de  se  trouver  les  meilleures  solutions  possibles 
pour  affronter  ou  se  proteger  de  ce  qui  menace  leur  integrite  physique  et 
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psychique,  leur  identite  dans  l’institution.  Pour  ce  faire,  elles  beneficieront 
de  conditions  differentes  qui  pourront  soit  alleger,  soit  compliquer  la  traver- 
see  qu’ elles  ont  a accomplir  dans  un  espace  et  une  langue  inconnus,  avec  des 
personnes  et  des  regies  etranges  et  tres  severes. 

Se  choisir  et  se  faire  jumeler 

Quelques  petites  pensionnaires  ont  beneficie  de  la  protection  d’une  plus 
grande  sous  une  forme  spontanee,  mais  le  jumelage  entre  plus  petites  et  plus 
grandes  est  generalement  fortement  institutionnalise  dans  les  pensionnats.  11 
peut  etre  pratique  spontanement,  mais  il  est  impose  la  plupart  du  temps. 

Sous  le  pretexte  de  stimuler  l’apprentissage  des  petites  pensionnaires,  les 
autorites  religieuses  des  pensionnats  avaient  mis  en  place  un  systeme  de 
jumelage  des  enfants  dans  le  cadre  duquel  des  jeunes  filles  parmi  les  plus 
vieilles  etaient  designees  pour  s’occuper  des  plus  petites.  Cette  pratique  ne 
visait  pas  tant  a creer  un  lien  affectif  entre  : es  pensionnaires  qu’a  preserver 
l’ordre,  a transmettre  les  valeurs  de  l’hygiene  et  de  la  discipline  aux  petites 
indiennes.  Parce  qu’ elles  ne  disposaient  ni  des  conditions,  ni  des  moyens 
pour  le  faire,  les  fillettes  plus  vieilles  en  charge  des  plus  jeunes  etaient  ainsi 
obligees  d’assumer  des  responsabilites  qui  les  depassaient. 

Ce  systeme  de  jumelage  avait  des  effets  pervers.  Les  religieuses  se  dechargeaient  sur 
les  plus  grandes  de  leurs  responsabilites parentales,  notamment  lors  de  la  survenue 
des  regies.  Ce  systeme  favorisait  la  denonciation,  Sexploitation  des  enfants,  le 
stress  et  la  frustration  comme  mode  normal  de  comportement:  des  plus  grandes 
battaient  les  plus  petites  et  des  religieuses  separaient  celles  qui  developpaient  des 
liens  d’amitie 

Se  mettre  en  gang 

Pour  contrer  la  solitude,  la  terreur  et  l’adversite,  les  pensionnaires  se 
regroupent  en  gang  de  trois,  quatre  ou  cinq.  Ce  regroupement  leur  permet 
de  faire  corps  pour  affronter  la  violence  de  l’institution,  s’opposer  ou  rivalis- 
er  avec  des  gangs  ennemis  ou  meme  terroriser  une  compagne.  Avec  le  recul, 
aucune  ex-pensionnaire  ne  dit  avoir  trouve  l’amitie  veritable  dans  leur  gang 
mais  cette  fa^on  de  se  Her  leur  donnait  une  force  qu’ elles  n’auraient  pas  eu 
seules  pour  se  moquer  des  autorites,  commettre  et  partager  le  butin  de  vols 
de  nourriture,  planifier  des  fugues  et  des  coups  pendables.  Ces  gangs  assur- 
aient  plutot  aux  enfants  une  aire  d’identification,  de  protection  et  de  plaisir. 
Chacune  pouvait  compter  sur  son  entourage  pour  se  garantir  une  aire  de  jeu 
et,  par  la,  ne  pas  demeurer  prisonniere  des  traumatismes. 

LES  STRATEGIES  PROTECTRICES 
ET  LES  STRATEGIES  REBELLES 

Fuguer  dans  ses  reveries,  se  taire  volontairement,  etre  solidaire  ou  complice 
des  amies  dans  l’adversite,  profiter  des  benefices  de  la  maladie,  posseder  ou 
se  defouler  sur  un  objet  significatif  sont  autant  de  strategies  passives  utilisees 
par  les  petites  pensionnaires  pour  survivre  dans  la  jungle  du  pensionnat. 
Dans  leurs  strategies  actives,  elles  fugueront  veritablement,  elles  feront 
preuve  de  solidarite  et  de  creativite,  elles  transgresseront  les  regies  du  pen- 
sionnat, elles  se  confronteront  aux  autorites,  ou  elles  se  battront  avec  leurs 
compagnes  avec  agressivite.  Bref  elles  feront  de  la  resistance  passive  et  active. 

Le  silence 

Avec  leur  famille  et  au  pensionnat  entre  filles,  les  petites  pensionnaires  ont 
generalement  garde  le  silence  au  sujet  des  abus  qu’ elles  avaient  subis  et 
plusieurs  ignoraient  que  d’autres  enfants  comme  elles  vivaient  des  abus  sex- 


uels.  C’etait  la  loi  du  silence.  Elles  n’en  parlaient  pas  entre  elles,  elles  n’en 
parlaient  pas  dans  leur  famille  et  elles  n’en  parlaient  pas  aux  adultes  qui 
auraient  pu  leur  apporter  de  l’aide.  Le  silence  de  certains  enfants  est  accom- 
pagne  d’humiliations  qui  minent  leur  confiance  en  soi  et  generent  beaucoup 
d’anxiete.  Le  silence  de  ces  petites  filles  peut  s’exprimer  dans  l’empathie  pour 
la  souffrance  d’une  autre  eleve  ou  etre  un  geste  de  solidarite  enfantine. 

La  solidarite  et  la  transgression 

Malgre  les  reglements,  les  contraintes,  les  coups  et  les  menaces  des  religieux, 
les  petites  pensionnaires  parviennent  a se  solidariser  pour  se  donner  du 
courage  et  des  forces  psychologiques  et  physiques  pour  continuer.  Certaines 
se  sont  solidarisees  pour  neutraliser  le  systeme  de  jumelage.  D’autres  etaient 
solidaires  dans  le  partage  et  la  transgression.  Dans  certains  cas  la  transgres- 
sion se  faisait  au  detriment  de  leurs  compagnes  ou  d’elles-memes. 

L’ agressivite 

Pour  les  filles  comme  pour  les  gar^ons,  dans  un  contexte  de  cruaute,  de  frus- 
trations et  de  privations  affectives,  les  combats  sont  une  occasion  de  se  rap- 
procher  plus  pres  du  corps  l’un  de  l’autre.  Ils  sont  aussi  une  issue  a la  colere, 
une  fa^on  de  se  mesurer  soi-meme,  de  se  faire  reconnaitre  par  l’entourage,  de 
defier  l’autorite  ou  de  faire  peur  aux  abuseurs  eventuels.  Dans  d’autres  cas, 
la  colere  s’ exp  rime  dans  les  larmes  et  le  repliement  sur  soi-meme  ou  dans  des 
crises. 

La  creativite,  l’inventivite,  l’humour 

Selon  leur  histoire  et  leur  personnalite  respectives,  les  filles  vont  deployer 
creativite,  inventivite  et  humour  au  quotidien.  Elles  prendront  plaisir  dans 
certains  jeux,  elles  joueront  des  tours,  donneront  des  surnoms  aux 
religieuses.  Elles  prendront  possession  des  espaces  du  pensionnat  et  de  leur 
environnement  exterieur.  Elles  s’impliqueront  dans  les  activites  occupation- 
nelles  et  y seront  creatives.  Elles  reveront  et  elles  penseront  en  Indien. 

La  maladie 

La  plupart  des  ex-pensionnaires  sejournaient  a l’infirmerie  lorsqu’elles 
etaient  atteintes  par  une  maladie  benigne.  Elles  beneficiaient  alors  d’un 
traitement  different.  La  nourriture  etait  meilleure  et  les  jus  veritables.  Le  per- 
sonnel infirmier  faisait  preuve  de  plus  d’humanite  a l’endroit  des  enfants. 
Certaines  pensionnaires  ont  pu  y trouver  des  moments  de  repit.  Pour 
d’autres  cependant  l’experience  fut  differente,  elles  y ont  vecu  certains  trau- 
matismes, y compris  des  abus  sexuels. 

L’interiorisation 

Dans  le  contexte  du  pensionnat,  l’interiorisation  de  la  loi  est  la  conscience 
qu’a  ou  que  prend  l’enfant  de  l’irregularite,  de  l’abus  de  confiance,  d’autorite 
ou  de  pouvoir,  ou  de  la  perversion  de  la  situation  dans  laquelle  elle  se  trou- 
ve placee  contre  son  gre  et  contre  laquelle  elle  se  debat  pour  survivre.  Pour 
les  enfants  abusees  sexuellement,  la  contrainte  ‘a  la  conversion  religieuse 
amplifiait  leur  souffrance  et  leur  isolement  dans  le  silence.  Elles  etaient  con- 
frontees  au  dilemme  de  la  double  contrainte  imposee  par  le  conflit  entre  le 
contexte  d’apprentissage  religieux  des  interdits  sexuels  et  le  message  de  juge- 
ment  moral  associe  a la  transgression  de  ces  memes  interdits.  Cette  proble- 
matique  insoluble  imposee  a des  enfants  privees  de  leurs  reperes  identitaires 
peut  etre  a l’origine  de  l’agressivite  et  de  la  haine  developpees  chez  plusieurs 
jeunes  filles.  De  toute  evidence  elles  ne  pouvaient  la  diriger  sur  les  veritables 
agresseurs. 
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La  violence  sociale  et  la  victimisation 

La  violence  sociale,  nous  dit  Rene  Kaes,  etablit  un  lien  entre  un  protecteur 
et  un  etre  sans  defense.  Ce  lien  tend  a aneantir  le  plus  faible.  Ceci  est  aussi 
vrai  dans  le  cas  des  parents  qui  vivent  sous  le  joug  de  la  Loi  sur  les  Indiens 
que  celui  des  petites  qui  grandissent  au  pensionnat  sous  le  joug  des  autorites 
religieuses.  Pour  les  ex-pensionnaires,  le  processus  vers  la  guerison  va  depass- 
er l’etiquette  qui  leur  a ete  imposee  par  la  force  et  la  violence  de  l’institution. 
L’ identification  alienante  prive  la  personne  de  sa  parole  et  de  sa  capacite  de 
penser  la  realite  telle  qu’elle  est. 

Les  petites  pensionnaires  ont  lutte  contre  les  attaques  insidieuses  a leur 
integrite  personnelle  et  a leur  appartenance  identitaire.  Quoi  qu’il  en  soit  de 
l’intensite  de  ces  luttes,  la  victime  reste  captive  d’un  abuseur,  d’un  agresseur. 
D’un  bourreau  et  d’une  ideologic  raciste  qui  habitent,  maitrisent  ou  annihi- 
lent  desormais  son  desir  propre,  son  monde  interieur.  La  souffrance,  reliee  a 
une  perte  dechirante  qui  n’est  pas  encore  nominee,  la  rage  et  la  honte  cohab- 
itent  desormais.  L’Heritage  de  la  resilience  enfantine  s’ est  vu  redouble  d’un 
nouvel  heritage,  celui  de  la  rage  et  de  la  honte 
A la  fois  destabilisant  et  destructeur. 

LA  PRISE  DE  CONSCIENCE  DES  IMPACTS 
NEGATIFS  DU  PENSIONNAT 

L’ enlevement  des  enfants  autochtones  pour  les  conduire  au  pensionnat  se  situe 
dans  le  prolongement  du  processus  de  destructuration  que  les  families  et  les 
communautes  autochtones  devaient  affronter  dans  les  annees  1950  et  les  suiv- 
antes.  Parce  qu’il  constituait  un  vol  et  une  violation  des  fonctions  maternelles 
et  paternelles  des  parents  autochtones,  le  pensionnat  fut  une  atteinte  a l’in- 
tegrite  de  la  famille  et  de  la  communaute  autochtones.  11  a des  consequences 
traumatisantes  a long  terme  sur  ces  families  et  ces  communautes. 

L’equilibre  des  families 

La  rupture  physique,  psychique  et  culturelles  entre  les  petites  filles  et  leurs 
parents  a eu  des  consequences  graves  sur  l’equilibre  de  leur  famille  comme 
telle  et  sur  les  rapports  entre  elles  et  leurs  parents.  Le  placement  force  de  leurs 
enfants  au  pensionnat  a provoque  un  morcellement  de  la  famille  et  des  rela- 
tions conflictuelles  entre  les  parents  et  les  enfants. 

Les  parents  etaient  peines  et  humifies  d’avoir  ete  desappropries  et  abuses 
dans  leur  role  d’educateurs.  Les  reperes  culturels  etant  effrites  autour  d’eux 
et  en  eux,  ils  etaient  contraints  d’affronter  la  perte  de  leurs  enfants  sans  le 
soutien  de  leur  culture  pour  y faire  face.  Parents  chercherent  a oublier  dans 
l’alcool  la  double  perte  de  leur  famille  et  de  leur  culture.  Lorsqu’ elles  reve- 
naient  dans  leur  foyer,  pendant  les  vacances,  les  petites  pensionnaires  com- 
mencerent  a constater  des  changements  dans  l’organisation  de  leur  famille, 
dans  le  comportement  de  leurs  parents  entre  eux  et  a leur  endroit. 

REPARATION  DU  TRAUMA 

A la  fin  de  l’adolescence,  certaines  des  pensionnaires  on  deja  trouve  dans  la 
delinquance  ou  meme  dans  la  violence  et  l’exces,  une  issue,  une  suite  logique 
a la  souffrance  du  deracinement  interieur  et  de  l’exil  identitaire.  Apres  toutes 
ces  annees  de  frustrations,  de  privations  d’affection,  de  rejets,  d’humiliations, 
de  denigrements,  d’abus  de  pouvoir,  degressions  racistes,  d’efforts  et  de  strate- 
gies pour  survivre,  la  quete  de  l’equilibre  est  l’ceuvre  de  la  vie  des  femmes. 

11  aura  fallu  un  desarroi  extreme  et  une  souffrance  cuisante  avant  d’ accepter 
de  se  reapproprier  un  passe  entache  par  la  honte  et  le  desespoir,  pour  lui  don- 
ner  son  vrai  sens  et  inscrire  sa  signification  personnelle  dans  sa  propre  histoire. 


Une  limite  est  atteinte  pour  celles  qui,  apres  plusieurs  annees  de  substances 
toxiques  diverses,  de  comportements  sexuels  transgressifs  et  autodestruc- 
teurs,  cotoient  de  pres  la  mort.  La  plupart  choisissent  d’abord  la  desintoxi- 
cation.  Mais  celle-ci  laisse  voir  rapidement  ses  limites.  11  faut  aller  plus  pro- 
fondement,  pour  connaitre  l’origine  des  problemes.  Aujourd’hui  elles  iden- 
tifient  les  points  tournants  qui  les  ont  amenees  a reprendre  contact  avec  le 
pensionnat  au-dedans  d’elles  et  a s’engager  dans  des  demarches,  selon  leur 
desir  et  a leur  convenance,  pour  sortir  de  la  decheance  ou  elles  reconnaissent 
s’etre  enlisees  par  la  force  des  choses. 

La  transgression,  fintoxication  et  l’autodestruction 

La  dependance  a l’alcool  et  a diverses  substances  toxiques  est  la  reponse  que 
trouvent  les  ex-pensionnaires  pour  ecraser  les  images  ou  les  emotions  qui 
seraient  autrement  envahissantes  et  insoutenables. 

La  desintoxication  apparait  pour  plusieurs  ex-pensionnaires  comme  la  porte 
d’urgence  de  la  dependances  aux  substances  toxiques  et  de  la  decheance  per- 
sonnelle. La  plupart  s’engagent  ensuite  dans  la  voie  d’une  therapie  plus 
approfondie  afin  de  remonter  aux  origines  de  leur  mal-etre. 

Toutes  les  ex-pensionnaires  ont  feront  une  prise  de  conscience  importante 
relativement  a la  famille  d’origine,  a leur  responsabilite  parentale  et  a la 
transmission  des  valeurs  a travers  les  liens  familiaux  recrees  et  soutenus.  Elles 
ont  deja  engage  un  dialogue  serieux  avec  un  parent,  un  enfant,  un  conjoint. 
Elles  ont  le  desir  d’ouvrir  et  de  soutenir  la  communication  autrefois  baillon- 
nee  de  l’interieur.  A travers  le  cheminement  de  ces  femmes,  nous  assistons 
a la  reconstruction  de  la  famille  autochtone  et  a l’instauration  d’un  nouvel 
echange  avec  ses  membres.  Cet  echange  tient  compte  de  l’importance  de  la 
transmission  culturelle  par  la  voie  des  enfants  mais  il  tient  compte  aussi  de 
la  gravite  des  evenements  passes,  du  desir  de  se  souvenir  et  de  perseverer  dans 
la  voie  de  l’equilibre  et  de  la  serenite. 

A partir  du  moment  ou  le  processus  de  reconstruction  est  amorce,  les 
femmes  questionnent  et  renouvellent  leurs  relations  avec  les  proches.  Elles 
vont  rencontrer  et  se  mettre  en  relation  avec  de  nouvelles  personnes  signi- 
ficatives  pour  elles.  Il  peut  s’agir  d’un  conjoint,  d’intervenants  dans  un  cen- 
tre de  traitement,  de  nouvelles  amities  mais  aussi  d’autochtones  et  de  non- 
autochtones  que  plusieurs  aillent  rencontrer  a l’exterieur  de  leur  commu- 
naute. Ces  personnes  sont,  a divers  titre,  des  soutiens  et  des  guides  signifi- 
catifs  pour  elles. 

L’ engagement  politique  et  le  role  social 

Au  meme  titre  que  leur  reappropriation  des  valeurs  de  la  spiritualite 
autochtone,  l’engagement  socio-politique  apparait  comme  l’aboutissement 
de  leur  prise  de  conscience  des  effets  du  pensionnat  sur  leur  vie  conjugale  et 
familiale  et,  par  consequent,  des  effets  du  genocide  culturel  des  autochtones 
sur  le  demantelement  des  families  et  des  Nations.  Toutes  ces  ex-pension- 
naires ont  effectue  un  cheminement  spirituel,  social  et  politique  qui  les  ont 
amenees  a s’impliquer  activement,  individuellement  et  collectivement,  pour 
comprendre  le  sens  de  leurs  souffrances  et  de  celles  de  leurs  proches.  Outre 
l’engagement  sociopolitiques,  quelques-unes  se  sont  resolument  engagees  au 
niveau  spirituel. 

LA  RECONSTRUCTION 

A travers  les  nombreuses  strategies  de  reconstruction  qu’ elles  ont  mises  au 
point  ou  adoptees,  deux  grands  poles  de  reparation  ont  ete  investis  par  les 
ex-pensionnaires:  la  famille  et  l’identite  culturelle  sous  le  mode  de  la  reap- 
propriation et  celui  de  la  transmission  de  la  culture. 
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Les  ex-pensionnaires  font  figure  de  batisseuses  parce  qu’elles  reconstruisent  la 
famille.  Elies  font  figure  de  gardiennes,  car  elles  desirent  se  reapproprier  et 
transmettre  le  savoir  et  les  valeurs  de  leur  culture  aux  generations  futures. 
Pour  mieux  soutenir  le  processus  de  reappropriation  et  de  transmission  de  la 
culture  autochtone  autour  d’elles,  ces  femmes  ont  repris  contact  avec  un 
heritage  precieux.  A travers  la  rememoration  du  passe  et  grace  aux  personnes 
significatives  qui  ont  gravite  autour  d’elles  par  le  passe  et  aujourd’hui,  elles 
ont  renoue  avec  la  resilience  et  les  valeurs  familiales  heritees  de  l’enfance. 
Elles  ont  retrouve  une  large  part  de  l’estime  d’elles-memes.  Elles  se  disent 
debrouillardes,  determinees,  confiantes,  sereines,  independantes  et  creatives. 

Concretement,  les  strategies  de  reconstruction  des  femmes  qui  ont  temoigne 
se  sont  d’abord  manifestoes  comme  une  soif  de  liberte  et  d’affirmation  de  sol 
en  reaction  a toutes  ces  annees  ou  elles  en  ont  ete  privees,  ou  leurs  aspira- 
tions ont  ete  bafouees  et  denigrees.  Cette  periode  de  leur  vie,  qui  fait  suite 
au  pensionnat,  introduit  le  plaisir,  la  contestation,  la  transgression  dans  leur 
vie,  mais,  annees  apres  annees,  les  conduit  dans  une  impasse  autodestructrice 
(polytoxicomanies,  viol,  tentative  de  suicide,  violence  conjugale)  car  les 
femmes  ne  s’appuient  que  sur  l’oubli  et  le  repli  jusqu’a  l’enfermement  dans 
le  silence  (pour  certaines)  pour  survivre.  Lorsqu’ elles  reconnaissent  que  leur 
souffrance  personnelle  ou  celle  d’un  de  leur  proche  atteint  son  paroxysme, 
elles  mettent  fina  l’escalade. 

Les  points  tournants  sont  le  plus  souvent  influences  par  les  enfants  des  ex- 
pensionnaires:  perte  d’un  enfant  par  suicide,  condamnation  en  justice  d’un 
enfant,  commentaire  vital  d’un  enfant.  Enfin,  le  desceuvrement,  la  proxim- 
ite  de  la  mort  et  les  idees  suicidaires  qui  les  obsedent  constamment  en  con- 
duisent  d’autres  a se  desintoxiquer  d’urgence.  A travers  le  cheminement  de 
la  devictimisation,  les  femmes  retrouvent  lentement  une  liberte  de  parler,  de 
penser,  de  choisir  et  d’agir  qui  les  amenent  a s’ engager  socialement  et/ou 
spirituellement  dans  leur  communaute  d’appartenance. 

Les  differentes  prises  de  conscience  et  engagements 
qu’elles  assument  sont  familiaux,  spirituels,  communau- 
taires  et  politiques: 

L’ engagement  familial:  malgre  certains  conflits  ou  certaines  difficultes  pro- 
pres  a l’histoire  de  chacune,  elles  ont  retabli  les  liens  de  paroles  vraies,  essen- 
tielles,  avec  plusieurs  membres  de  leurs  families  d’origine,  des  membres  de 
leurs  families  personnelles,  conjoints  et  enfants.  Parfois  une  tragedie  famil- 
iale,  la  perte  d’un  etre  cher,  une  accusation  grave  portee  contre  un  fils,  amen- 
era  une  ex-pensionnnaire  a faire  un  cheminement  profond  quanta  son 
engagement  familial.  Bien  qu’elles  reconnaissent  l’impact  douloureux  de 
leur  passage  au  pensionnat  sur  leurs  enfants,  toutes  peuvent  se  reconnaitre, a 
present,  comme  de  bonnes  meres.  Les  benefices  de  la  devirilisation  et  de  la 
reconstruction  sont  done  tournes  vers  la  reparation  du  lien  social  collectif, 
cela,  a partir  de  la  qualite  des  liens  avec  les  proches  et  plus  particulierement 
a partir  des  relations  avec  les  enfants  qui  on  ete  transformees  ou  dans 
lesquelles  elles  se  sont  vraiment  engagees. 

La  decouverte  de  la  spiritualite:  les  ex-pensionnaires  se  degagent  de  l’influ- 
ence  des  representants  de  la  religion  catholique  et  de  son  institution  qui  sont 
inexorablement  lies  a la  violence  imposee  au  pensionnat.  Elles  sont  pour  la 
plupart  croyantes,  au  sens  que  la  religion  monotheiste  (un  seul  Dieu) 
accorde  a ce  terme,  mais  elles  ont  chemine  pour  se  reapproprier  un  Dieu, 
une  source  divine,  une  energie  spirituelle  (Createur  ou  TSEMANTU, 
comme  elles  le  nomment)  conforme  aux  valeurs  traditionnelles  qui  leur  on 
ete  transmises,  qu’elles  cherchent  a appliquer  dans  leur  vie  et  a transmettre 
aux  enfants.  Par-dessus  tout,  elles  sont  heureuses  de  s’adresser  a “Dieu”  libre- 
ment  selon  leurs  convictions  spirituelles  personnelles. 


L’engagement  communautaire  et  les  communautes:  bien  qu’elles  adoptent 
une  vision  critique  des  problemes  et  des  lacunes  de  leurs  communautes  vis- 
a-vis  l’experience  des  pensionnats,  les  problemes  socio-economiques  et  la 
reconstruction  identitaire  en  general,  la  plupart  ont  un  engagement  profond 
et  de  longue  date  au  service  de  leur  communaute.  Elles  ont  un  ardent  desir 
de  participer  au  travail  de  la  reconstruction  identitaire  de  leurs  Nations 
respectives.  Elles  desirent  qu’une  prise  de  conscience  collective  sur  la  sante 
se  fasse  dans  les  communautes  et  que  les  leaders  s’engagent  formellement 
dans  cette  strategic  de  conscientisation  collective. 

La  conscience  politique:  au  cours  des  annees,  quelques-unes  se  sont 
engagees  dans  un  questionnement  identitaire  personnel  et  culturel  profond. 
Elles  ont  acquis  une  forte  conscience  politique.  Elles  savent  que  des  l’en- 
fance,  elles  ont  ete  la  cible  du  racisme  blanc.  Elles  font  ete  plus  tard  au  tra- 
vail et  parfois  meme  dans  leur  propre  communaute  d’origine  alors  qu’elles 
ont  ete  blamees  et  rejetees  pour  avoir  epouse  un  Blanc.  Pour  celles-la,  le  tra- 
vail de  la  reappropriation  culturelle  va  de  pair  avec  la  conscience  de  leur 
appartenance.  Les  Premieres  Nations  ont  une  place  au  Quebec  et  doivent 
prendre  leur  place  au  Canada  et  dans  le  monde.  Pour  une  ex-pensionnaire, 
la  place  des  Premieres  Nations  dans  le  monde  est  une  place  spirituelle.  Quoi 
qu’il  en  soit,  la  liberte  de  decider  pour  soi-meme  est  un  enjeu  majeur. 

Void  d’abord  les  signes  de  la  guerison  selon  celles  qui  cheminent  vers  le 
mieux-etre  et,  ensuite,  les  points  saillants  des  strategies  de  reconstruction 
adoptees  par  les  ex-pensionnaires.  Ces  deux  avenues  complementaires 
constituent  une  piste  aux  multiples  avenues  pour  une  devictimisation  et 
une  reconstruction  reussie. 

Les  signes  de  la  guerison 

•La  guerison  est  un  travail  de  tous  les  jours. 

•Elle  vient  avec  le  courage  d’affronter  ses  peurs. 

•Elle  vient  avec  la  parole. 

•Elle  vient  avec  la  capacite  a reparler  avec  certaines  personnes  qui  ont  pu 
contribuer  a la  souffrance  d’une  ex-pensionnaire  ou  qui  ont  souffert  de  la 
meme  experience. 

•Elle  vient  avec  une  bonne  communication  avec  son  conjoint  et  ses  proches 
•Elle  vient  avec  la  capacite  a reconnaitre  ses  pertes:  perte  de  son  enfance, 
de  ses  liens  familiaux,  de  son  innocence  sexuelle... 

•Elle  vient  avec  la  capacite  d’accepter  son  passe  tel  qu’il  a ete,  a se  pardon- 
ner  a soi-meme  et  a s’apprecier 

•Elle  vient  avec  la  capacite  a s’ouvrir  a ses  difficultes  pour  trouver  des  solutions. 
•Elle  vient  avec  la  capacite  a se  considerer  comme  une  bonne  mere. 

•Elle  vient  avec  la  capacite  a parler  de  l’experience  du  pensionnat. 

•Elle  vient  avec  la  prise  de  conscience  de  l’origine  des  emotions. 

•Elle  vient  avec  la  prise  de  conscience  de  ses  points  de  vulnerability 
•Elle  vient  avec  la  capacite  a pleurer  et  a rire  de  l’experience  du  pensionnat 
•Elle  vient  avec  la  capacite  a se  distancier,  a se  detacher  de  “l’agresseur”  en  tant 
que  religieux,  religieuse  ou  institution,  afin  d’etre  en  paix  avec  soi-meme. 
•Elle  vient  avec  le  retour  a une  spiritualite  selon  ses  aspirations  personnelles 
•Elle  vient  avec  la  tolerance  pour  soi-meme. 

Pistes  pour  la  reconstruction 

1.)  Reconnaitre  les  personnes  significatives:  une  source  d’inspi- 
ration  et  de  motivation 

Des  ex-pensionnaires  reconnaissent  une  mere,  un  pere,  une  grand-mere,  un 
mari,  un  enfant,  une  amie  comme  une  source  d’inspiration  et  de  motivation 
dans  leur  demarche  de  reconstruction.  Pour  certaines,  des  personnes  signi- 
ficatives ont  marque  positivement  leur  enfance.  Pour  d’autres,  des  person- 
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nes  significatives  leur  ont  donne  la  force  de  se  lever  pour  demander  de  l’aide 
pour  entreprendre  une  premiere  demarche.  Dans  certains  cas,  le  conjoint, 
ex-pensionnaire,  aura  partage  avec  elles  l’experience  traumatisante  de  l’en- 
fance  et  du  pensionnat.  11  s’est  montre  comprehensif  face  a leurs  peurs 
renouvelees  et  a leurs  resistances.  (Par  ailleurs,  pour  d’autres  le  conjoint  ex- 
pensionnaire  peut  aussi  etre  un  obstacle  de  taille  a la  devictimisation.) 

Celles  qui  ne  peuvent  reconnaitre  des  gens  de  leur  famille  dans  ce  role  invo- 
quent  les  ainees  qui  les  ont  guidees.  Quelques-unes  ont  trouve  a l’exterieur 
des  guides  spirituels  autochtones  pour  les  initier  au  rapport  entre  la  sante  et 
la  spiritualite.  Enfin  des  ex-pensionnaires  issues  d’une  meme  se  sont  soli- 
darisees  dans  leur  engagement  social 

2. )  Entreprendre  des  demarches  de  psychotherapie  individuelle 
et/ou  collective  autochtone  et  non-autochtone 

Elles  entreprennent  presque  toutes  une  (ou  plusieurs)  therapie  reliee  soit  a la 
desintoxication  proprement  dite  (AA,  NA),  soit  a une  demarch  therapeutique 
allochtone,  soit  au  mouvement  de  renaissance  de  la  spiritualite  autochtone. 
Elles  vont  de  l’une  a l’autrea  leur  convenance,  tout  en  realisant  que  la  desin- 
toxication essentielle  est  la  desintoxication  du  pensionnat.  Elles  entrepren- 
nent done  de  decouvrir  l’origine  de  leur  mal-etre  pour  le  desamorcer  dans  leur 
vie  afin  de  faire  cesser  cette  violence  qui  affecte  la  vie  de  leurs  enfants. 

Quelques-unes  seulement  auront  le  soutien  de  leurs  amies  et  de  membres  de 
leurs  families.  La  plupart  seront  soutenues  par  des  organismes  et  par  le  per- 
sonnel de  ces  organismes,  tantot  autochtone.  Certaines  ont  du  etre  hospital- 
isees  pour  depression  ou  entrer  dans  une  clinique  de  desintoxication  reliee  a 
un  hopital.  Plusieurs  ont  choisi  des  centres  de  traitement  autochtones.  Celles 
qui  avaient  to uj  ours  des  problemes  de  consommation  et  qui  travaillaient  dans 
les  services  de  sante  et  de  services  sociaux  de  leur  communaute  realisaient  la 
contradiction  inherentea  leur  vie  d’aidante  alors  qu’elles-memes  continuaient 
a s’intoxiquer.  Toutes  ces  ex-pensionnaires  ont  entrepris  des  therapies  pour  en 
conserver  le  meilleur  pour  elle-meme  et  leurs  proches,  mais  aussi  pour  les  per- 
sonnes  qui  viennent  les  consulter  ou  qui  utilisent  leurs  services. 

3. )  S’aider  soi-meme  en  aidant  les  autres 

Pour  quelques-unes,  cette  orientation  fut  benefique  mais  pour  d’autres,  elle 
fut  sans  effet.  11  leur  fallait  d’abord  se  comprendre  elles-memes  pour 
eventuellement  etre  en  mesure  de  comprendre  les  autres 

4. )  Recourir  a la  tradition  medicinale  et  spirituelle  autochtone 

Les  ex-pensionnaires  recourent  avec  plus  ou  moins  d’intensite  a la  tradition 
medicinale  et  spirituelle  autochtone.  Certaines  possedent  les  connaissances 
propres  a leur  famille  ou  a leur  communaute  de  l’usage  des  plantes  medici- 
nales.  D’autres  sont  tres  engagees  dans  le  mouvement  de  spiritualite 
autochtone,  d’autres  encore  desirent  harmoniser  dans  leur  vie  les  deux  formed 
de  spiritualite,  autochtone  et  non-autochtone,  qui  les  ont  faconnees  depuuis 
leur  enfance.  Elles  ne  veulent  pas  necessairement  rejeter  les  valeurs  de  la  reli- 
gion catholique  ou  protestante  qu’ elles  ont  acquises.  Elles  souhaitent  chem- 
iner  avec,  mais  autrement,  e’est-a-dire  en  toute  liberte.  Certaines  ne  veulent 
pas  se  laisser  imposer  des  rituels  traditionnels  qui, a leurs  yeux,  ne  correspon- 
dent pas  a leurs  realites  actuelles.  Quelques-unes  cherchent  cependant  a tra- 
vailler  avec  les  aines  de  leur  communaute  ou  d’ ailleurs,  afin  d’acquerir,  de  per- 
fectionner  et  de  conserver  les  connaissances  de  leur  culture  traditionnelle. 

Pour  quelques-unes  se  rapproprier,  soutenir  les  traditions  medicinales,  spir- 
ituelle et  culturelle  autochtones  constitue  un  engagement  de  longue  date 
pour  lequel  elles  ont  ete  initiees  ou  formees. 


5. )  Prendre  conscience  de  ses  potentialites  et  s’engager 
socialement 

Toutes  ces  ex-pensionnaires  sont  engagees  socialement  au  sein  de  leur  com- 
munaute ou  dans  le  mouvement  socio-politique  des  Autochtones  a l’echelle 
nationale.  Elles  ont  developpe  une  vision  realiste  des  problemes  socio- 
economiques  que  connaissent  leur  communaute.  Quelques-unes  ont  con- 
science que  leur  cheminement  personnel  et  collectif  vont  de  pair. 

6. )  Se  faire  plaisir,  s’engager  dans  une  activite  de  creation 

Les  ex-pensionnaires  continuent  a aller  en  foret  pour  y chercher  la  pais  et  la 
serenite.  Ces  femmes  savent  se  faire  plaisir  et  sont  engagees  dans  une  activ- 
ite de  creation.  Elles  ecrivent,  peignent,  font  de  la  photographie,  du  brico- 
lage.  Elles  perfectionnent  la  connaissance  de  leur  langue  ou  poursuivent  leur 
formation  academique  ou  professionnelle. 

7. )  Creer  ou  recreer  des  liens  de  paroles  avec  les  proches,  la  com- 
munaute et  l’exterieur 

Plusieurs  ex-pensionnaires  ont  eprouve  des  difficultes  relationnelles  avec 
leurs  parents,  parfois  a cause  d’un  divorce,  parfois  a cause  de  leurs  con- 
victions politiques  ou  religieuses.  .Elles  ont  du  interrompre  la  commu- 
nication avec  leur  famille  ou  avec  des  membres  de  celle-ci.l  D’autres  ont 
eprouve  des  difficultes  relationnelles  avec  leur  famille  a cause  de  la  con- 
sommation d’alcool  de  certains  membres.  Toutes  les  ex-pensionnaires 
ont  conscience  des  difficultes  relationnelles  qu’ elles  ont  eues  dans  la 
comprehension  des  liens  qu’ elles  etablissaient  avec  leurs  proches  et  dans 
leur  milieu.  Chez  certaines,  les  parents  sont  restes  des  modeles  alors  que 
chez  d’autres,  cette  relation  reste  problematique  ou  n’a  pas  eu  le  temps 
de  se  realiser.  Pour  certaines,  les  relations  conjugales  et  amoureuses  ont 
ete  benefiques  tandis  que  chez  d’autres,  elles  ont  ete  marquees  par  des 
separations.  Deux  ex-pensionnaires  ont  fonde  une  famille  qui  corre- 
spond a leurs  desirs  de  tendresse,  de  serenite  et  de  partage. 

8. )  Reconnaitre  ses  forces  et  sa  vulnerabilite 

Reconnaitre  que  leurs  forces  peuvent  coexister  a cote  de  leur  vul- 
nerabilite est  une  affirmation  que  toutes  ces  ex-pensionnaires  expri- 
ment  avec  beaucoup  de  conviction.  Comme  s’il  s’agissait  la  pour 
elles  de  la  meilleure  fa^on  d’exprimer  les  resultats  de  la  conquete 
d’un  savoir  sur  elle-meme  et  sur  leurs  relations  avec  les  autres.  Le 
savoir  memoriel  autochtone  (ou  la  memoire  collective  des 
Autochtones)  sur  la  guerison  que  leur  ont  transmis  les  generations 
precedentes,  souvent  sans  qu’aucune  parole  ne  soit  prononcee  dans 
les  families,  est  encore  bien  vivant  aujourd’hui.  Meme  si  certaines 
ont  pense  a s’enlever  la  vie,  elles  se  per^oivent  comme  des  femmes 
fortes  et  equilibrees.  Elles  connaissent  leurs  points  de  vulnerabilite. 
Aller  dans  le  bois,  pecher,  chasser  peut  etre  un  moyen  de  retrouver 
la  pais.  Une  autre  affirme  qu’elle  apprend  a se  traiter  en  douceur 
plutot  qu  de  se  juger  severement  comme  au  pensionnat. 

9. )  Se  reapproprier  son  passe 

Pour  depasser  le  trauma  du  pensionnat,  il  leur  faillait  se  reapproprier 
leur  passe,  leur  histoire  individuelle  et  collective.  C’est  ce  que  ces  ex- 
pensionnaires  ne  cessent  de  faire  depuis  qu’elles  s’engagent  et 
temoignent  de  ces  evenements  pour  en  saisir  le  sens  pour  elle-memes, 
pour  leurs  proches  et  pour  le  destin  de  leur  Nation.  If  faut  liberer  le 
passe  pour  liberer  le  present  et  l’avenir. 
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10)  Reconnaitre  et  comprendre  les  differences  per- 
sonnels et  culturelles.  Prise  de  conscience  de  la 
violence  coloniale 

La  question  de  leur  identite  personnelle  et  culturelle  est, 
comme  dans  le  cas  de  tous  les  Autochtones,  reliee  a celle  du 
genocide  culturel  dont  ces  ex-pensionnaires  furent  victimes. 
Comprendre  d’abord  les  effets  de  leur  propre  assujettissement 
pendant  leur  sejour  au  pensionnat,  afin  d’expliquer  et  de  faire 
reconnaitre  l’ampleur  des  consequences  historiques  de  l’assim- 
ilation  des  Autochtones  par  les  Blancs,  leur  a permis  de  se 
situer  au-dela  du  role  de  victime  qui  leur  avait  ete  impose. 
Leurs  temoignages  revelent  des  femmes  en  lutte  pour  leur  lib- 
erte  et  leur  equilibre  et  qui  cherchent  a comprendre  le  sens  des 
differences  personnelles  et  culturelles  du  monde  actuel. 

11)  Utiliser  l’experience  du  pensionnat 

Dans  la  quete  de  reappropriation  de  leur  passe,  les  ex-pen- 
sionnaires cherchent  aujourd’hui  a utiliser  a leur  profit  l’ex- 
perience  du  pensionnat.  Certaines  sont  tres  explicites  a ce 
sujet.  Elies  preferent  transformer  les  acquis  de  l’autre  culture 
en  "richesses"  pour  elles-memes  et  pour  leurs  enfants.  Cela 
represente  une  partie  de  leur  vie  qu’elles  ne  nient  pas,  que  les 
experiences  aient  ete  bonnes  ou  mauvaises:  "C’est  mon  bag- 
gage. Je  peux  pas  sortir  un  morceau  de  mon  bagage  culturel 
et  dire  que  je  n’en  veux  plus.  C’est  acquis.  C’est  mon  experi- 
ence de  vie."  L’experience  du  pensionnat  leur  a appris  a se 
socialiser,  a etre  capable  de  vivre  en  societe.  Parfois,  cela  leur 
a donne  la  force  de  se  faire  une  place,  d’etre  entendue,  d’etre 
reconnue.  Plusieurs  considerent  que  l’experience  du  pension- 
nat est  une  preuve  de  leur  resilience.  Elies  croient  qu’elles  en 
sont  d’autant  plus  fortes  aujourd’hui. 

Ces  femmes  desirent  retrouver  en  elles-memes  leurs  propres 
forces  pour  les  partager  avec  les  autres  en  organisant  des  ate- 
liers, des  cercles  de  parole,  des  cercles  de  guerison,  des  pro- 
grammes de  guerison  auxquels  seraient  integres  leurs  parents, 
leurs  conjoints  et  leurs  enfants.  Elies  veulent  aussi  donner  un 
sens  au  pardon  et  rendre  visible  l’experience  du  pensionnat  en 
plantant  un  arbre,  en  erigeant  une  plaque  commemorative,  en 
creant  un  lieu  de  commemoration  de  l’evenement  que 
represente  l’assimilation  forcee  des  enfants  autochtones  dans 
les  pensionnats. 
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En  tant  qu’Autochtones,  nous  avons  la  responsabilite  d’etre  en  harmonie 
avec  la  creation.  Cet  equilibre  sert  a reconnaitre  la  loi  sacree  de  la  creation 
autant  que  les  lois  physiques.  Nous  devons  diriger  notre  responsabilite  de 
fa^on  a reconnaitre,  comme  un,  notre  esprit,  notre  raison  et  notre  corps. 
Ce  cheminement  vaut  pour  toutes  les  nations,  mais  le  premier  pas  est  une 
responsabilite  personnelle. 


Pour  vivre  en  harmonie  avec  la  creation,  nous  devons  suivre  quatre 
principes  spirituels. 


De  l’Est,  nous  vient  le  principe  de  l’amour  qui  signifie  que  nous  devons 
nous  aimer  nous-memes,  aimer  les  autres,  aimer  la  creation  sans  condition. 
Lorsque  nous  avons  atteint  ces  trois  types  d’amour,  alors  seulement  nous 
avons  trouve  l’amour.  Du  Sud,  nous  vient  le  principe  de  l’honnetete,  c’est- 
a-dire  quand  nous  avons  trouve  la  verite  dans  la  loi  sacree.  La  verite  se 
reflete  dans  notre  faqon  de  vivre  a l’interieur  de  cette  loi.  De  l’Ouest  nous 
provient  le  principe  contre  l’egoisme,  c’est-a-dire  le  don  de  partager.  11  faut 
partager  votre  abondance,  partager  tout  ce  que  vous  avez,  partager  votre 
connaissance,  partager  pour  le  bien-etre  des  autres,  et  done  partager  pour 
le  bien-etre  de  la  creation.  Du  Nord,  nous  vient  le  principe  de  la  purete, 
c’est-a-dire  la  liberte  des  pensees  et  des  sentiments  negatifs.  Vivre  selon  ces 
principes  signifie  rester  positifs  et  de  cette  maniere,  seulement  les  bonnes 
choses  vous  atteignent. 

Ces  dons  proviennent  tous  de  la  roue  de  medecine  de  la  vie  qui  est  le  cer- 
cle  sacre  englobant  les  quatre  directions  de  l’univers.  Ils  representent  les 
quatre  points  d’origines  de  l’humanite  et  leurs  dons  a la  creation. 

A l’Est,  il  y a le  don  de  la  naissance  et  de  la  renaissance  et  le  printemps 
d’une  nouvelle  croissance.  De  l’Est  vient  la  femme  rouge  et  ses  dons  de 
vision  et  de  propheties.  Ces  dons  se  trouvent  dans  l’esprit  du  buffle,  le 
pourvoyeur  de  la  vie  pour  la  nation  rouge. 

Au  Sud  il  y a le  don  de  l’apprentissage  et  l’ete  de  la  fertilite.  Du  Sud  vient 
la  femme  jaune  et  son  don  de  l’instruction  et  de  l’illumination.  Ces  dons 
se  trouvent  dans  l’esprit  de  l’aigle  d’or,  celui  qui  voit  tout  et  qui  vole  dans 
les  hauteurs  elevees. 


A l’Ouest,  il  y a le  don  de  regarder  a l’interieur  et  l’automne  de  la  purifi- 
cation. De  l’Ouest  vient  la  femme  noire  et  ses  dons  d’introspection  et  de 
raisonnement.  Ces  dons  se  trouvent  dans  l’esprit  de  l’oiseau  tonnerre.  Le 
tonnerre  arrive  avant  l’eclair  pour  faire  des  changements. 


En  plus  d’etre  les  expertes  de  l’experience  du  pensionnat  pour 
Autochtones,  les  ex-pensionnaires  assument  done  les  roles  de 
batisseuses  et  de  gardiennes  de  la  "maison  autochtone"  qui 
avait  ete  demantelee  par  la  violence  de  la  separation,  par  la  vio- 
lence de  la  rupture  culturelle  et  par  la  violence  de  l’institution 
lors  de  leur  sejour.  Il  va  sans  dire  que  "la  maison  autochtone" 
n’est  pas  individuelle.  Bien  qu’elle  soit  personnelle  et  marquee 
par  la  trajectoire  de  reconstruction  de  chacune,  elle  est  collec- 
tive, elle  est  identitaire. 

Enfin,  a la  lumiere  des  recommandations  des  ex-pension- 
naires,  une  interrogation  demeure  pour  plusieurs  d’entre  elles: 
quelle  place  des  ex-pensionnaires  masculins  prendront-ils  dans 
cette  maison  a reconstruire  quest  l’identite  autochtone?  § 


Au  Nord,  il  y a le  don  de  la  serenite  et  l’hiver  du  repos.  Du  Nord  vient  la 
femme  blanche  et  ses  dons  de  sagesse.  Ces  dons  se  trouvent  dans  le  buffle 
blanc,  le  sage  visionnaire  qui  a atteint  la  purete. 

Ces  directives  sacrees  viennent  toutes  ensembles,  en  harmonie  avec  la  crea- 
tion, au  sein  du  cercle  de  la  vie,  et  avec  le  sender  spirituel  que  nous  suiv- 
ons.  Grace  a cela,  les  personnes  trouvent  leur  chemin  dans  la  vie  et  com- 
mencent  a guerir  dans  l’amour  et  la  bonte  de  la  creation. 

En  conclusion,  le  Pizoniwikwon,  (des  Autochtones  Waubaneau  de 
la  porte  de  l’Est  de  la  Nation  Malise  et),  cette  maison  de  ressource- 
ment,  est  un  lieu  sur  ou  un  endroit  de  pouvoir,  elle  represente  le 
sentier  sur  lequel  une  approche  holistique  a la  guerison  et  au 
developpement  humain  aura  lieu.  § 


Le  premier  pas 
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Sky  Bellefleur  travaille  actuellement 
pour  un  refuge  de  femme  a Montreal 
comme  intervenante  en  milieu  familial. 
Elle  est  Cherokee,  Lakota  et  irlandaise. 


Sky,  vous  avez  choisi  d’aider  les  autres  a cheminer  vers  la  guerison,  est-ce  que  cela  a aussi  change 
votre  propre  vie? 

Je  travaille  dans  la  relation  d’aide  depuis  tres  longtemps.  Lorsque  j’ai  commence  ma  carriere  en  coun- 
selling, je  pensais  posseder  les  outils  et  F experience  qu’il  me  fallait,  en  tant  qu’etre  humain  et  de  pro- 
fessionnelle.  Cela  m’a  pris  quelques  annees  pour  realiser  qu’il  y avait  certaines  choses  qui  ne  marchaient 
pas  pour  moi.  Chaque  fois  que  je  retrouvais  dans  une  relation  d’aide  je  sentais  que  j’etais  branchee  sur 
quelque  chose  d’important,  mais  une  fois  que  le  processus  suivait  son  chemin,  je  devenais  deconnec- 
tee  de  cette  partie  importante  et  je  me  suis  done  rendu  compte  que  je  pouvais  plus  continuer  a faire 
ce  que  je  faisais  parce  que  ce  n’etait  pas  sain  pour  moi.  Ce  n’est  pas  que  je  ne  me  sentais  pas  efficace, 
je  me  sentais  comme  ces  poupees  de  carton  qui  viennent  avec  des  jolis  habits  a decouper.  On  decoupe 
les  habits  et  on  les  colle  sur  la  poupee  et  e’est  tres  mignon,  mais  cela  ne  vaut  pas  grand-chose. 

Je  sentais  que  je  faisais  partie  de  quelque  chose  qui  n’ avait  pas  vraiment  de  substance  - je  pouvais  faire 
une  impression  sur  les  gens  avec  ma  philosophic  ou  avec  les  messages  que  je  faisais  passer,  mais  je  ne 
pouvais  jamais  rester  assez  longtemps  pour  que  cela  ait  une  influence  suffisante  - pour  que  cela  puisse 
faire  une  vraie  difference  pour  les  gens  du  programme  et  j’ai  done  commence  a penser  de  plus  en  plus 
au  concept  de  guerison.  Je  crois  que  tout  le  monde  doit  en  venir  la,  a ce  concept,  par  eux-memes,  a 
leur  propre  rythme. 

Est-ce  e’est  quelque  chose  de  specifique  qui  vous  a amene  a cette  realisation? 

J’ai  presque  53  ans  et  je  suis  mere  et  grand-mere.  Mais  je  peux  retracer  mon  cheminement  a mon 
grand-pere,  qui  a une  grande  influence  dans  ma  vie.  Sa  philosophie  de  vie  etait  d’aider  les  gens.  La  rai- 
son pour  laquelle  j’ai  opte  pour  le  counselling  e’est  que  je  voulais  aide  les  gens.  Cela  fait  partie  de  moi, 
de  la  personne  que  je  suis.  Mais  au  fur  et  a mesure  que  les  Mais  au  fur  et  a mesure  que  les  annees  pas- 
saient,  j’ai  realise  que  meme  si  je  voulais  absolument  aider  les  gens,  ceux-ci  devaient  d’abord  etre  prets 
a s’aider  eux-memes.  Cette  realisation  m’est  venue,  lentement  sous  forme  de  message,  par  le  biais 
d’Arnes,  des  experiences  que  j’ai  vecu  lorsque  je  travaillais  dans  le  systeme  correctionnel,  par  le  biais  de 
toutes  les  erreurs  que  j’ai  commises  lorsque  je  debutais  dans  le  counselling  en  essayant  to  produire 
quelque  chose  par  mes  propres  efforts. 

J’ai  du  laisser  aller  toutes  ces  attitudes  et  travailler  dur  a examiner  et  a confronter  mes  propres  prob- 
lemes.  Je  sais  que  ce  concept  est  vehicule  couramment  aujourd’hui,  mais  ce  que  je  veux  dire  e’est  que 
j’ai  du  et  je  dois  encore  confronter  mon  propre  passe  pour  que  je  me  sente  bien  avec  lui  - demander 
pardon  et  reparer  mes  erreurs,  a travailler  pour  devenir  plus  forte  et  a me  debarrasser  de  certaines 
choses  malsaines.  Et  plus  j’ai  precede  a ce  travail  interne,  plus  je  suis  devenue  forte,  plus  j’ai  appris  ce 
que  la  guerison  etait,  mais  a partir  de  l’interieur.  Le  resultat  etait  que  lorsque  je  parlais  a quelqu’un  du 
processus  de  guerison,  ce  que  j’avais  a dire  avait  vraiment  le  son  de  la  verite. 

Les  Aines  m’ont  appris  que  lorsque  Ton  comprend  de  l’interieur,  les  memes  pensees  sont  portees  par 
le  coeur,  la  langue  et  le  souffle  et  lorsque  Ton  ouvre  la  bouche,  e’est  la  verote  qui  sort.  Alors  j’ai  decide 
de  travailler  sur  cela,  pour  equilibrer  tout  cela.  Je  travaille  encore  sur  la  dimension  physique.  C’est  un 
defi  encore  pour  moi.  Je  viens  d’une  longue  ligne  de  bons  mangeurs,  et  je  doit  faire  attention.  Cela 
m’apporte  des  problemes  physiques.  Je  dois  porter  trop  de  poids  et  cela  me  ralentit,  je  n’ai  pas  autant 
d’energie  que  je  voudrais.  Done  pour  moi,  la  guerison  est  un  processus  continu  - e’est  plus  un  voyage 
qu’une  destination. 

Comment  cela  a-t-il  change  votre  approche  envers  ceux  qui  vous  demandent  de  l’aider? 

Lorsque  je  parle  avec  mes  clients,  dans  un  cercle  de  partage  ou  dans  un  atelier,  j’essaie  toujours  d’ex- 
primer  les  choses  de  maniere  a ce  que  les  gens  puissent  se  connecter  avec  le  message,  de  leur  donner 
des  images  auxquelles  ils  peuvent  s’accrocher.  Si  vous  passez  a travers  des  buissons,  vous  egratignez 
votre  bras  a la  meme  branche  que  l’orignal  qui  est  passe  par-la  il  y a deux  heures.  Cette  meme  branche 
l a egratignee  d’abord,  puis  elle  vous  a egratignee  aussi  mais  vous  etes  occupe  et  vous  vous  depechez  et 
vous  ne  prenez  pas  le  temps  soigner  votre  blessure  et  vous  la  laissez.  Plus  tard,  vous  voyez  les  visages 
de  tous  les  chasseurs  du  groupe  changer  et  ils  vous  disent  «oh!  Tu  ferais  mieux  de  soigner  ta  blessure». 

Si  vous  ne  prenez  pas  soin  de  votre  blessure,  une  croute  se  formera,  mais  au-dessous,  la  blessure  sera  sale. 
Au-dessous  de  la  croute  il  y aura  une  infection,  et  si  vous  la  laissez  assez  longtemps  sans  la  waiter  elle 
vous  tuera.  C’est  la  meme  chose  avec  notre  esprit.  Voila  comment  je  m’ exprime  dans  mon  travail  : que 
ces  blessures  sont  la,  mais  elles  sont  recouvertes  d’une  croute  sous  laquelle  l’infection  a pris  refuge.  Ce 
sont  les  blessures  causees  par  les  abus,  les  blessures  de  Fabandon,  de  la  violence  familiale,  les  blessures 
causees  par  les  scenes  de  lutte  entre  un  pere  et  une  mere,  lorsqu’ils  se  font  mal,  lorsqu’ils  abandonnent 
leurs  enfants.  Ces  blessures  demeurent  dans  notre  esprit,  dans  notre  tete  et  dans  notre  coeur  et  elles  nous 
rendent  encore  malades.  Done,  Fapproche  holistique  est  d’ aller  voir  ces  blessures  et  de  commencer  a 
dire  la  verite.  Ceci  doit  etre  fait  dans  un  environnement  securitaire  oil  les  autres  gens  peuvent  partager 
ce  que  vous  ressentez  aussi.  Je  travaille  beaucoup  avec  les  femmes  et  je  ne  leur  dit  jamais  ce  qu’ elles 
doivent  faire,  je  n’essaie  pas  de  les  reparer  non  plus,  mais  j’essaie  de  leur  donner  le  pouvoir,  de  leur  laiss- 
er savoir  que  la  guerison  est  possible,  qu’il  s’agit  de  partager,  bien  sur,  mais  aussi  de  travailler  fort  . Les 
prieres,  les  ceremonies  du  calumet,  les  cabanes  de  suerie,  toutes  ces  choses  aident  aussi. 

Comment  savez  vous  qu’une  personne  est  vraiment  prete  a guerir? 


Lorsqu’une  personne  est  prete  a commencer  sa  guerison,  elle  a atteint  un  point  oil  elle  en  a assez  d’en 
avoir  assez,  elle  est  fatiguee  d’etre  malade  et  fatiguee,  fatiguee  d’avoir  mal.  Lorsqu’elle  entend  parler  de 
la  guerison  elle  est  alors  interessee.  Elle  veut  etre  guerie  et  elle  dira  «je  veux  guerir  cela  . . . je  veux  par- 
ler de  ceci»  et  elle  va  probablement  attraper  quelqu’un  et  voudra  commencer  a en  parler  et  vous  ne 
pourrez  pas  l’arreter.  C’est  comme  si  une  couche  epaisse  fondait  lentement  et  nettoyait  cette  blessure 
jusqu’a  ce  celle-ci  soit  quasiment  guerie.  Mais  la  cicatrice  sera  la  . Elle  sera  toujours  la  pour  nous  rap- 
peler  ce  qui  nous  est  arrive  dans  le  passe,  mais  ce  souvenir  nous  rendra  plus  fort,  plus  equilibre. 

Dans  le  passe,  un  grand  nombre  d’abus  etait  perpetre  en  secret,  mais  une  fois  que  nous  avons  com- 
mence a guerir,  nous  ne  permettons  plus  cela.  Nous  sommes  maintenant  debout  et  nous  en  parlons  a 
haute  voix.  Nous  realisons  que  plus  les  gens  savent  ce  qui  se  passe,  moins  les  predateurs  et  les  abuseurs 
feront  ce  qu’ils  font.  Si  les  gens  ont  l’oeil  ouvert  et  s’ils  sont  en  bonne  sante,  les  predateurs  et  les 
abuseurs  cesseront  leurs  activites.  Parce  que  souvent  ils  recherchent  un  certain  regard,  un  regard  qui 
dit  «frappe-moi,  je  le  merite».  Cela  ne  veut  pas  dire  qu’on  leur  donne  la  permission,  je  dois  faire  tres 
attention  a ce  que  je  dis  la.  De  nombreuses  femmes  interpreteraient  cette  phrase  comme  si  j’avais  dit 
qu’ elles  invitaient  elles-memes  les  abuseurs.  Ce  n’est  pas  ce  que  je  veux  dire.  C’est  juste  que  la  victime 
a ete  blessee,  et  sa  blessure  se  montre  dans  son  regard.  Les  antennes  d’un  predateur  - qui  souvent  est 
lui-meme  blesse,  mais  qui  est  agressif  — cherchent  souvent  un  certain  regard. 

Comment  est-ce  que  vous  pouvez  changer  la  dynamique  entre  un  predateur  et  sa  victime? 

Le  predateur  possede  un  certain  sens  qui  le  mene  a sa  victime,  et  il  est  done  important  de  redonner  le 
pouvoir  a une  femme,  de  l’aider  a etre  plus  consciente.  Donner  le  pouvoir  a quelqu’un  c’est  lui  don- 
ner le  moyen  de  laisser  un  message  different  dans  ses  yeux.  Cela  signifie  encourager  et  soutenir  : tu 
peux  guerir,  je  peux  f encourager.  Si  tu  te  tiens  pres  de  moi  et  que  tu  prends  mon  bras,  tu  te  tiens  tout 
de  meme  debout  par  toi-meme,  tout  ce  que  je  fais  c’est  t’encourager,  je  ne  suis  pas  ton  maitre,  je  ne 
suis  pas  ton  professeur.  Je  ne  suis  pas  superieure  a toi.  C’est  tres  important  de  faire  realiser  a la  per- 
sonne qu’elle  est  au  meme  niveau  que  les  autres,  qu’elle  a les  memes  droits  et  le  meme  potentiel  de 
guerison.  Line  fois  que  vous  avez  reussi  a faire  penetrer  cette  idee  chez  la  personne,  elle  peut  se  tenir 
debout  toute  seule,  elle  n’a  pas  vraiment  besoin  de  vous.  Vous  pouvez  encourager  les  femmes  en  leur 
montrant  les  autres  ressources  dont  elles  peuvent  disposer.  Et  leur  vie  changera,  leurs  propres  antennes 
vont  emerger:  «Oh  regarde  celle-ci  la-bas. . . Je  veux  ecouter  ce  qu’elle  a a dire». 

J’aime  aussi  dire  aux  gens  «Vous  avez  un  aimant  ici  et  si  vous  le  pointez  sur  la  douleur  vous  l’attirerez 
et  elle  restera  collee  a vous  jusqu’a  ce  que  vous  l’arrachiez  en  disant  : jamais  plus. . . Mais  lorsque  vous 
pointez  votre  aimant  vers  les  choses  positives,  votre  coeur  attirera  le  positif.  «Lorsque  l’aimant  de  votre 
cceur  est  pointe  vers  des  choses  positives  vous  direz:  je  veux  avoir  quelqu’un  dans  ma  vie  mais  je  veux 
que  cette  relation  soit  positive  et  respectueuse». 

Bien  sur  personne  ne  peur  s’asseoir  sur  cela  et  dire  cela  va  etre  une  relation  parfaite,  sans  aucun  con- 
flit  Ceci  n’est  pas  la  realite,  il  est  possible  de  pointer  l’aimant  de  son  cceur  de  telle  fa^on  que  la  per- 
sonne que  je  vais  inviter  dans  ma  vie  me  traitera  avec  respect.  Je  crois  que  c’est  cela,  donner  le  pouvoir 
a quelqu’un,  encourager  les  gens  a rever  leur  avenir.  Pour  moi  rever  et  avoir  une  vision  des  choses  fait 
partie  des  traditions,  bien  que  je  ne  sois  pas  tres  sure  de  celles-ci,  en  ce  qui  me  concerne.  J’ai  grandi 
avec  des  morceaux  de  traditions  car  mon  grand-pere  a ete  eleve  par  sa  grand-mere  et  elle  n’etait  pas 
tres  eduquee.  Elle  lui  a appris  a vivre  dans  les  bois,  lui  a enseigne  des  choses  tres  simples  mais  la  par- 
tie  spiritualite  avait  deja  ete  fracturee.  Mes  ancetres  viennent  de  la  cote  est  des  la  Virginie  de  l’Ouest, 
la  colonisation  est  arrivee  il  y a 500  ans,  done  mes  arriere-grands-parents  avaient  deja  beaucoup  perdu. 
La  religion  chretienne  avait  deja  envahit  le  terrain  et  la  partie  spirituelle  qui  leur  restait  etait  fortement 
reliee  au  respect  de  la  nature  - la  nature  etait  pour  eux  vivante,  aimante  et  puissante  et  il  fallait  la 
respecter.  Bien  que  mon  grand-pere  soit  mort  lorsque  j’avais  sept  ans,  il  a ete  une  influence  enorme 
dans  ma  vie  et  je  lui  dois  le  fait  que  j’ai  toujours  ete  en  situation  d’aider  les  autres.  Toutes  mes  soeurs 
sont  mariees  a des  hommes  qui  exercent  des  professions  ou  ils  aident  les  autres.  Ma  mere  et  ma  tante 
etaient  toutes  les  deux  des  infirmieres. 

Nous  parlions,  avant  l’entrevue  de  la  roue  de  medecine,  comment  est-ce  que  vous  incorporez  des 
enseignements  traditionnels  dans  votre  approche  de  guerison? 

Il  existe  de  nombreux  enseignement  relies  a la  roue  de  medecine,  mais  souvent  je  la  montre  comme 
une  vraie  roue,  avec  des  rayons.  Cette  roue  se  deplace  toujours  vers  l’avant,  meme  si  vous  ne  le  sentez 
pas  toujours.  Une  roue  est  comme  une  tarte,  avec  des  portions  faites  par  les  rayons.  On  peut  arriver  a 
un  carrefour  et  on  doit  alors  prendre  une  decision  : est-ce  que  l’on  tourne  a gauche,  a droite  ou  est-ce 
qu’on  continue  tout  droit?  On  peut  glisser  le  long  d’un  rayon,  prendre  un  autre  chemin  qui  nous 
amenera  a des  experiences  differentes.  Ces  experiences  seront  bonnes  ou  mauvaises,  mais  le  fait  est  que 
la  roue  avance  toujours  et  eventuellement  on  apprendra  ce  que  nous  devrons  apprendre.  Ou  alors  nous 
nous  fatiguerons...  D’une  fagon  ou  d’une  autre,  nous  revenons,  nous  retrouvons  l’itineraire  original 
et  nous  continuons.  Je  crois  que  tout  ce  que  notre  vie  nous  apporte  fait  partie  de  notre  plan  de  crois- 
sance,  que  les  obstacles  qui  se  presentent  sont  la  pour  que  nous  apprenions  a les  surmonter,  et  que 
notre  esprit  est  la  pour  nos  pas.  Cette  vie  est  faite  pour  apprendre  et  grandir.  Alors  si  l’on  commence 
a voir  les  choses  sous  cet  angle,  cela  soulage  un  peu  la  douleur.  Lorsque  quelque  chose  de  tres  destructif 
arrive,  nous  pouvons  dire  «OK  cela  fait  mal,  tres  mal»  mais  si  nous  nous  donnons  la  permission  de  ressentir  la 
douleur  tout  en  maintenant  un  lien  avec  notre  esprit,  cette  douleur  passera,  la  douleur  emotionnelle  que  nous 
vivons,  ce  que  nous  ressentons  passera.  Nous  pourrons  aller  de  l’avant  tout  en  gardant  le  positif  de  F experience. 


voir  page  8 ^L 
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POINT  DE  VUE  DES  DELINQUANTES  AUTOCHTONES 
PURGEANT  UNE  PEINE  FEDERALE 


Ce  rapport  presente  les  resultats  d'entrevues  qui  ont  ete  realisees  entre 
decembre  1997  et  fevrier  1998  a l'etablissement  de  Springhill,  a la  Prison  des 
femmes,  au  centre  psychiatrique  regional  (Prairies)  et  au  penitencier  de  la 
Saskatchewan.  11  s'agit  des  opinions,  des  observations  et  des  suggestions  de 
delinquantes  autochtones  a securite  maximale  et  de  membres  du  personnel 
du  SCC  sur  les  moyens,  les  politiques  et  les  programmes  que  le  Service  utilise 
pour  aider  les  delinquantes  autochtones  a abaisser  leur  cote  de  securite.  On 
y presente  aussi  l'opinion  des  femmes  autochtones  sur  la  cote  de  securite  qui 
leur  a ete  assignee.  On  y enonce  ce  que  le  SCC  doit  faire  pour  les  aider  a 
abaisser  leur  cote  de  securite  afin  qu'elles  puissent  etre  transferees  dans  un 
etablissement  a securite  moyenne  et,  plus  tard,  etre  mises  en  liberte  dans  la 
collectivite.  Void  les  opinions  des  femmes  ionterrogees  (Donnees  extraites 
du  rapport). 


LES  DETENUES  AUTOCHTONES  A SECURITE  MAXIMALE  PURGEANT  UNE  PEINE 
FEDERALE  - QUE  SONT  DEVENUES  LES  PROMESSES  DE  « LA  CREATION  DE  CHOIX  »? 


La  creation  de  choix  : Rapport  dn  Groupe  d’etude 
sur  les  femmes  purgeant  une  peine  federate 

SkyBlue  Morin,  Janvier  1999 

http : // www. csc-scc.gc.ca/  text/ prgrm  / fsw  / skyblue/  toef.  shtml 

Le  rapport  La  creation  de  choix  a ete  adopte  par  le  gouverne- 
ment  en  1990  et  a constitue  le  fondement  de  l’elaboration 
du  programme  des  femmes  purgeant  une  peine  federale.  Le 
Groupe  d’etude  y reconnaissait  qu’il  fallait  adopter  une 
approche  globale  pour  repondre  aux  besoins  des  delinquantes 
en  matiere  de  programmes.  11  enumerait  aussi  des  principes 
qui  ont  guide  la  conception  du  modele  de  gestion  des  etab- 
lissements  regionaux  pour  femmes  et  du  pavilion  de 
ressourcement  Okimaw  Ohci 

• Premier  principe  : pouvoir  de  controler  sa  vie 

• Deuxieme  principe  : des  choix  valables  et  responsables 

• Troisieme  principe  : respect  et  dignite 

• Quatrieme  principe  : environnement  de  soutien 

• Cinquieme  principe  : responsabilite  partagee  (entre  les 
niveaux  de  gouvernement,  les  organismes  de  services,  les 
organismes  benevoles,  le  monde  des  affaires  et  les  membres 
de  la  collectivite,  pour  l’elaboration  de  systemes  de  soutien 
et  la  continuite  des  services) 

Cette  approche  globale  doit  s’appliquer  aussi  aux  femmes  autochtones 
purgeant  une  peine  federale  (FAPPF).  Cependant,  les  donnees  de  notre 
recherche  montrent  que  ces  femmes  ont  ete  negligees.  Le  traitement 
qu’on  leur  a accorde  ne  les  a pas  aidees  a prendre  leur  vie  en  main.  Dans 
leurs  contacts  avec  le  personnel,  elles  se  sentent  impuissantes.  On  ne 
leur  a pas  permis  de  faire  des  choix  valables  et  responsables,  puisqu’ elles 
ont  du  suivre  les  memes  programmes  plusieurs  fois  et  participer  a des 
programmes  qu’elles  ne  jugeaient  pas  necessaires.  Elles  ont  souligne  que 
le  milieu  carceral  n’a  pas  ete  un  environnement  de  soutien  pour  elles. 
Beaucoup  des  femmes  que  nous  avons  interrogees  se  demandaient  ce 
qu’etaient  devenues  les  promesses  de  La  creation  de  choix. 


Evaluation  initiale  et  plan  correctionnel 

• 100  % ont  souligne  l’importance  du  counseling  individuel.  100  % des 
detenues  ont  dit  qu’elles  auraient  besoin  de  contacts  plus  frequents  avec  des 
aines,  qu’elles  devraient  pouvoir  consulter  un  aine  en  tout  temps,  et  ce  genre 
de  counseling  devrait  etre  reconnu  dans  le  plan  correctionnel.  Elles  devraient 
aussi  pouvoir  reclamer  l’aide  d’un  aine  dans  les  cas  de  disaccord. 

• 76  % ont  indique  que  revaluation  initiale  et  le  plan  correctionnel  devraient 
etre  faits  en  fonction  de  chaque  delinquante.  Certaines  femmes  autochtones 
ont  des  besoins  qui  sont  lies  a des  facteurs  particuliers  - syndrome  d’al- 
coolisme  foetal  ou  effets  de  l’alcoolisme  foetal,  syndrome  de  la  femme  battue, 
tendances  suicidaires,  etc.  - et  qui  necessitent  une  evaluation  individuelle  et 
un  plan  correctionnel  specialise.  Ces  outils  sont  aussi  utilises  pour  etablir  les 
conditions  associees  a la  liberation  conditionnelle. 

• 76  % ont  fait  remarquer  que  les  audiences  de  liberation  conditionnelle  sont 
reportees  ou  font  l’objet  d’une  renonciation  parce  que  le  contenu  de  revalu- 
ation initiale  n’est  plus  a jour  et  que  le  plan  correctionnel  est  incomplet. 

• 76  % ont  dit  qu’on  ne  leur  explique  pas  les  motifs  a l’appui  du  changement 
de  cote  de  securite. 

Contenu  et  execution  des  programmes 

• 100  % des  detenues  estimaient  que  les  ceremonies  autochtones  devraient 
etre  reconnues  dans  le  plan  correctionnel  (pour  les  effets  de  guerison  qu’elles 
procurent  aux  femmes  autochtones). 

• 100  % des  detenues  ont  dit  que  les  programmes  ne  devraient  pas  etre  ani- 
mes  par  des  agents  de  correction  II.  Cette  situation  ne  fait  qu’attiser  la  colere 
et  l’animosite  des  detenues. 

• 94  % ont  indique  qu’elles  devraient  pouvoir  suivre  un  programme  intensif 
de  traitement  de  la  toxicomanie,  qui  serait  semblable  au  programme  de  28 
jours  donne  dans  les  centres  de  traitement  et  qui  serait  suivi  d’un  programme 
intensif  de  prevention  des  rechutes. 

• 76  % ont  fait  remarquer  que  les  femmes  autochtones  auraient  besoin  d’un 
programme  de  traitement  specialise  qui  porterait  sur  l’automutilation  et  les 
comportements  suicidaires  et  qui  porteraient  sur  le  chagrin  et  les  pertes,  la 
vie  sans  violence  et  les  consequences  de  la  violence  familiale,  les  families  dys- 
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fonctionnelles,  le  cycle  de  la  vio- 
lence, ainsi  qu’un  programme  de 
counseling  pour  les  couples  qui 
porterait  sur  l’interdependance 
affective  et  le  developpement  de 
l’estime  de  soi. 

• 76  % ont  fait  observer  que  le 
SCC  devrait  offrir  davantage  de 
programmes  adaptes  a leur  realite 
culturelle,  qui  seraient  reconnus 
dans  le  plan  correctionnel  et  ani- 
mes  par  des  Autochtones. 

• 76  % ont  souligne  qu’elles  ne 
devraient  pas  avoir  a suivre  le 
meme  programme  plusieurs  fois 
ou  a recommencer  un  programme 

apres  un  transferement  dans  un  autre  etablissement. 


• 76  % estimaient  que  les  programmes  devraient  se  derouler  par  etapes,  ce 
qui  permettrait  aux  participantes  d’acquerir  des  connaissances  dans  certains 
domaines,  de  les  assimiler  et  d’avoir  le  sentiment  d’ avoir  accompli  quelque 
chose.  11  faut  tenir  compte  des  comportements  positifs,  et  non  remarquer 
seulement  les  comportements  negatifs. 

• 24  % etaient  d’avis  que  les  femmes  autochtones  devraient  pouvoir  faire  des 
etudes  postsecondaires  ou  universitaires.  Certaines  delinquantes  autochtones 
ont  entre  dix  et  douze  annees  de  scolarite  et  qu’elles  devraient  pouvoir  suiv- 
re un  programme  de  competences  parentales  pour  apprendre  a jouer  leur  role 
de  mere  durant  les  visites  et  apres  leur  mise  en  liberte.  Beaucoup  de  femmes 
autochtones  ont  ete  absentes  de  leur  foyer  pendant  de  longues  periodes  parce 
qu’elles  etaient  incarcerees,  et  elles  n’ont  pas  pu  apprendre  des  competences 
parentales  en  suivant  un  exemple  ou  avec  l’aide  de  leur  famille. 

• 12  % ont  fait  remarquer  que  la  Prison  des  femmes  devrait  cesser  de  retarder 
la  participation  des  detenues  aux  programmes. 

Besoins  physiques,  psychologiques,  sociaux,  etc. 

• 76  % reclamaient  de  meilleurs  soins  de  sante  et  ont  dit  que,  parfois,  le  per- 
sonnel ne  tenait  pas  compte  de  leurs  demandes.  Dans  certains  cas,  les  delin- 
quantes autochtones  ont  recours  a des  mesures  extremes,  comme  l’automu- 
tilation,  pour  qu’on  leur  donne  des  soins  medicaux. 

• 76  % ont  souligne  qu’elles  devraient  etre  evaluees  par  un  psychologue 
autochtone  qui  connait  bien  leur  realite  culturelle.  Certains  psychologues 
sont  difficiles  a comprendre  a cause  de  la  barriere  des  langues;  dans  d’autres 
cas,  les  delinquantes  n’arrivent  pas  a etablir  de  relation  avec  le  specialiste  a 
cause  de  l’obstacle  de  la  culture.  Cette  situation  eliminerait  les  prejuges  dont 
les  femmes  estiment  etre  victimes  avec  un  psychologue  non  autochtone. 

• 58  % ont  dit  que  la  culture  autochtone  doit  etre  traitee  avec  respect. 
Certaines  femmes  ont  signale  que  le  SCC  imposait  parfois  des  limites  de 
temps  aux  ceremonies.  On  a aussi  mentionne  que  de  la  nourriture  ayant  servi 
d’offrande  avait  ete  jetee  dans  les  ordures,  alors  qu’il  aurait  fallu  la  b ruler. 

• 24  % ont  fait  remarquer  qu’il  faudrait  offrir  des  programmes  de  vie 
autonome  pour  aider  les  femmes  qui  sont  internees  depuis  longtemps  et  qui 
sont  incapables  de  vivre  a l’exterieur.  11  faudrait  trouver  des  ressources  com- 
munautaires  pour  aider  ces  femmes. 

• 18  % ont  precise  que  les  femmes  autochtones  voudraient  obtenir  du  sou- 
tien  de  leurs  pairs  et  pouvoir  suivre  un  programme  « Breaking  Barriers  ». 


Obstacles  a la  modification  de 
la  cote  de  securite 

• 100  % des  detenues  ont  fait 
observer  qu’il  y a un  manque  de 
communication  entre  la  direc- 
tion, les  intervenants  de  premiere 
ligne  et  les  delinquantes. 


• 100  % des  detenues  ont  parle 
du  langage  grossier  qu’elles 
utilisent  et  de  leurs  acces  de  colere 
lorsque  le  personnel  les  pousse  a 
bout.  Bien  qu’elles  se  servent  de 
ce  genre  de  langage  comme 
mecanisme  d’adaptation,  elles  se 
— voient  imposer  de  nombreuses 

accusations.  Si  elles  ne  peuvent  pas  avoir  recours  a ce  moyen  pour  exprimer 
leur  colere,  elles  devront  la  refouler,  ce  qui  les  amenera  a etre  violentes  envers 
les  autres  ou  a commettre  des  actes  d’ auto  mutilation. 

• 100  % des  detenues  ont  souligne  que  le  personnel  du  SCC  ne  prend  pas 
les  actes  d’automutilation  au  serieux. 

• 76  % ont  souligne  que  lorsqu’ elles  sont  honnetes  et  directes  et  qu’elles  dis- 
ent  ce  qu’elles  pensent,  on  les  juge  manipulatrices  et  argumentatrices. 

• 76  %)  ont  fait  remarquer  qu’on  ne  leur  donnait  pas  de  chance.  Ainsi,  le 
SCC  n’a  jamais  donne  suite  a une  demande  qu’ avait  faite  une  delinquante 
pour  etre  transferee  au  pavilion  de  ressourcement. 

Opinions  a propos  du  personnel 

• 100  % des  detenues  ont  souligne  que  les  programmes  de  traitement  de  la 
toxicomanie  devraient  etre  animes  par  des  personnes  qualifiees  (et  non  par 
des  buveurs  mondains).  Le  personnel  de  correction  travaillant  ou  ayant  deja 
travaille  pour  le  SCC  ne  devrait  pas  donner  de  programmes.  Les  personnes 
ayant  vecu  des  experiences  semblables  a celles  des  delinquantes  (ex-detenus, 
personnes  ayant  connu  la  pauvrete  ou  ayant  vecu  dans  la  rue)  seraient  plus 
dignes  de  foi. 

• 88  % ont  dit  avoir  pris  des  mesures  pour  abaisser  leur  cote  de  securite,  mais 
n’ avoir  pas  requ  l’appui  du  personnel  pour  diverses  raisons. 

• 76  % ont  fait  remarquer  que  le  SCC  devrait  embaucher  plus  d’employes 
autochtones  qui  pratiquent  leur  culture  et  ne  portent  pas  de  jugement  et  esti- 
maient etre  jugees  d’avance  par  le  personnel  et  etre  victimes  d’un  manque 
d’empathie  et  de  compassion. 

• 76  % ont  mentionne  qu’elles  avaient  maitrise  leur  comportement  et 
demande  de  suivre  des  programmes,  mais  que  le  personnel  n’ avait  pas  repon- 
du  a leur  demande. 

• 53  % ont  souligne  que  les  retards  dans  l’execution  des  plans  correctionnels 
sont  dus  au  fait  que  les  AGC-I  ne  travaillent  pas  d’assez  pres  avec  les  delin- 
quantes. Les  AGC-I  doivent  etre  prets  a collaborer  avec  les  detenues. 

• 12  % ont  dit  avoir  re^u  l’aide  du  personnel  et  des  animateurs  de  pro- 
grammes pour  abaisser  leur  cote  de  securite. 

Etablissements  ou  environnement 

• Toutes  les  detenues  du  centre  psychiatrique  regional,  du  penitencier  de  la 
Saskatchewan,  de  l’etablissement  de  Springhill  ont  dit  que  cet  etablissement 
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devrait  offrir  plus  de  services  de  liaison  autochtone  et  de  services  de  coun- 
seling par  des  aines,  et  qu’il  devrait  reconnaitre,  dans  les  plans  correctionnels, 
les  effets  benefiques  des  ceremonies  autochtones. 

• 100  % ont  fait  remarquer  qu’on  devrait  agrandir  les  etablissements  a secu- 
rite moyenne  pour  femmes  afin  d’y  loger  aussi  les  delinquantes  autochtones 
a securite  maximale. 

• 100  % ont  reclame  une  cour  plus  grande  afin  de  pouvoir  pratiquer  plus 
d’activites  sportives  a l’exterieur. 

• 76  % voudraient  avoir  un  plus  grand  acces  au  lieu  oil  se  deroulent  les 
sueries  pour  y passer  des  periodes  dans  le  calme. 

• 35  % etaient  d’avis  qu’il  faudrait  amenager  un  etablissement  pour  les 
delinquantes  autochtones  a securite  maximale  plutot  que  de  les  loger  dans 
des  penitenciers  a securite  maximale  pour  hommes  (p.  ex.  le  penitencier  de 
la  Saskatchewan  et  l’etablissement  de  Springhill).  Ces  etablissements  n’of- 
frent  pas  aux  femmes  les  programmes  qui  leur  permettraient  d’abaisser  leur 
cote  de  securite. 

• 24  % ont  deja  demande  de  faire  un  appel  telephonique  pour  communi- 
quer  avec  l’enqueteur  correctionnel,  mais  le  personnel  ne  leur  a pas  permis 
de  se  servir  du  telephone. 

• 18  % ont  ete  accusees  de  multiples  infractions  aux  reglements  pour  avoir 
parle  a leur  petit  ami  ou  a leur  conjoint  qui  etait  incarcere  dans  le  meme  etab- 
lissement (penitencier  de  la  Saskatchewan  et  etablissement  de  Springhill) . 

Soutien  de  la  famille  et  de  la  collectivite  et  reinsertion  sociale 

• 100  % ont  fait  remarquer  que  le  SCC  devrait  offrir  des  services  de  coun- 
seling par  des  aines.  Ces  activites  pourraient  etre  organisees  par  les  services 
de  liaison  autochtone,  des  employes  autochtones  ou  des  organismes  com- 
munautaires  comme  des  centres  d’accueil  autochtones. 

• 88  % ont  dit  qu’elles  auraient  besoin  de  suivre  des  programmes  de  rein- 
sertion sociale  avant  leur  mise  en  liberte  et  pendant  une  periode  plus  longue. 
Elies  auraient  aussi  besoin  d’un  suivi  apres  leur  mise  en  liberte. 

• 76  % auraient  besoin  de  plus  de  services  de  liaison  autochtone  pour 
recevoir  des  conseils  et  de  l’aide  pour  des  questions  familiales.  Dans  un  des 
etablissements,  l’agent  de  liaison  autochtone  n’est  present  que  deux  demi- 
journees  par  semaine.  Les  delinquantes  voudraient  que  l’agent  de  liaison  soit 
autochtone  et  qu’il  soit  en  poste  a temps  plein. 

• 53  % ont  souligne  qu’elles  voudraient  qu’on  leur  accorde  des  permissions 
de  sortir  avec  escorte  (PSAE)  et  des  permissions  de  sortir  sans  escorte  (PSSE) 
afin  qu’elles  puissent  augmenter  leur  credibilite.  Ces  permissions  sont  util- 
isees  pour  evaluer  le  risque  d’evasion  et  permettre  aux  delinquants  d’abaisser 
leur  cote  de  securite.  Les  femmes  pourraient  rendre  visite  a leur  famille  dans 
leur  collectivite;  ces  visites  pourraient  etre  organisees  par  des  organismes. 

• 24  % ont  souligne  qu’elles  devraient  avoir  la  possibilite  de  suivre  dans  la 
collectivite  les  programmes  qu’elles  n’ont  pas  suivis  en  etablissement. 

Conclusions 

Le  SCC  a etabli  des  politiques  et  des  lignes  directrices  claires  au  sujet  des 
femmes  autochtones  purgeant  une  peine  federale.  Notre  rapport  demontre 
cependant  qu’il  ne  respecte  pas  ses  propres  politiques  dans  le  cas  des 
detenues  autochtones  a securite  maximale.  La  Loi  sur  le  systeme  correction- 
nel et  la  mise  en  liberte  sous  condition,  les  Directives  du  Commissaire,  les 
objectifs  strategiques  de  la  Mission  et  les  objectifs  corporatifs,  et  le  rapport 


La  creation  de  choix  sont  des  documents  qui  reconnaissent  la  culture  et  les 
croyances  spirituelles  autochtones;  toutefois,  les  delinquantes  autochtones  a 
securite  maximale  affirment  que  les  programmes  et  services  adaptes  a leur 
culture  sont  inexistants  ou  qu’il  sont  insuffisants  parce  qu’elles  ne  peuvent 
pas  en  profiter  au  moment  opportun.  Les  delinquantes  incarcerees  dans  les 
etablissements  a securite  maximale  connaissent  de  nombreuses  difficultes 
parce  que  les  politiques  ne  sont  pas  appliquees  comme  elles  le  devraient. 

Le  traitement  qu’on  accorde  aux  detenues  autochtones  ne  les  aide  pas  a pren- 
dre leur  vie  en  main.  C’est  pourquoi  certaines  de  ces  femmes  commettent 
des  actes  d’ automutilation,  consomment  des  substances  intoxicantes  ou  ont 
des  problemes  de  comportement.  Si  le  SCC  appliquait  rigoureusement  les 
diverses  strategies  qu’il  a etablies,  il  apporterait  automatiquement  des  solu- 
tions a ces  problemes  et  favoriserait  la  guerison  de  ces  femmes. 

Le  SCC  a la  responsabilite  et  l’obligation,  a l’egard  des  detenues  autochtones, 
d’ examiner  les  recommandations  du  present  rapport  et  de  les  mettre  en  oeu- 
vre pour  que  les  programmes  correctionnels  qu’il  leur  offre  respectent  les  croy- 
ances culturelles  et  les  valeurs  spirituelles  de  ces  femmes.  En  reconnaissant  la 
culture  et  la  spiritualite  autochtones  et  en  mettant  les  recommandations  en 
oeuvre,  le  SCC  eliminera  une  partie  de  la  discrimination  et  du  racisme  dont 
les  detenues  autochtones  sont  victimes  dans  le  systeme  correctionnel. 

La  responsabilite  du  SCC  a l’egard  des  detenues  est  bien  definie  dans  ses 
objectifs  corporatifs  : readapter  les  delinquants  et  les  reintegrer  dans  la 
societe  le  plus  tot  possible,  et  elaborer  et  offrir  des  programmes  fondes  sur 
les  resultats  de  recherches  qui  repondent  aux  besoins  particuliers  des  delin- 
quants afin  de  favoriser  leur  reinsertion  sociale.  Le  SCC  et  ses  etablissements 
n’ont  pas  assume  leur  responsabilite  d’offrir  des  programmes  adaptes  aux 
femmes  et  a la  culture  autochtone. 

La  Loi  sur  le  systeme  correctionnel  et  la  mise  en  liberte  sous  condition  stipule 
que  les  programmes  correctionnels  doivent  respecter  les  differences  ethniques, 
culturelles  et  linguistiques,  ainsi  qu’entre  les  sexes;  cependant,  les  etablisse- 
ments ne  se  conforment  pas  tous  a cette  disposition.  Tous  les  etablissements 
doivent  offrir  aux  detenues  autochtones  des  programmes  specialises  conqus 
pour  des  femmes  et  axes  sur  la  culture  et  la  spiritualite  autochtones. 

Dans  le  rapport  La  creation  de  choix,  on  reconnaissait  qu’il  fallait  adopter 
une  approche  plus  globale  pour  combler  les  besoins  particuliers  des  detenues 
en  matiere  de  programmes.  Le  SCC  n’a  pas  entierement  applique  les  recom- 
mandations de  ce  rapport  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  detenues  autochtones, 
puisque  les  donnees  de  notre  recherche  montrent  que  ces  femmes  ont  ete 
negligees.  On  ne  les  traite  pas  de  maniere  a les  aider  a prendre  leur  vie  en 
main.  Dans  leurs  contacts  avec  le  personnel,  elles  se  sentent  impuissantes. 
On  ne  leur  a pas  donne  la  possibilite  de  faire  des  choix  valables  et  respons- 
ables,  puisqu’ elles  ont  du  suivre  les  memes  programmes  plusieurs  fois  et  par- 
ticiper  a des  programmes  qu’elles  jugeaient  inutiles.  Les  detenues 
autochtones  estiment  aussi  que  le  milieu  dans  lequel  elles  sont  incarceres 
n’est  pas  un  environnement  de  soutien. La  Directive  du  Commissaire  no  720 
enonce  la  maniere  dont  les  Autochtones  doivent  etre  traites  dans  les  peni- 
tenciers federaux.  Le  SCC  ne  s’ est  pas  tenu  entierement  a cette  politique 
dans  le  cas  des  femmes. 

Le  SCC  n’a  pas  assume  sa  responsabilite  et  son  obligation  a l’egard  des 
detenues  autochtones;  il  a neglige  de  respecter  leurs  croyances  culturelles  et 
leurs  valeurs  spirituelles.  Bien  que  les  objectifs  du  SCC,  la  Loi  sur  le  systeme 
correctionnel  et  la  mise  en  liberte  sous  condition,  les  recommandations  du 
rapport  La  creation  de  choix  et  les  Directives  du  Commissaire  soulignent 
que  le  SCC  doit  offrir  des  programmes  qui  reconnaissent  la  culture  et  les 
croyances  spirituelles  autochtones,  certaines  detenues  autochtones  ont  affir- 
me  etre  victimes  de  discrimination  et  de  racisme.  Pour  toutes  ces  raisons,  les 
detenues  autochtones  n’ont  pas  reussi  a retourner  dans  leur  collectivite  ou  a 
reintegrer  la  societe.  § 
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Prendre  et  continuer  a prendre  la  parole  sur  les  pensionnats,  c’est 
mettre  un  frein  a la  violence  exercee  sur  les  autres  ou  sur  soi-meme. 
C’est  stopper  la  transmission  transgenerationnelle  du  traumatisme 
qui  pese  sur  les  jeunes  aujourd’hui. 

Pour  permettre  aux  femmes  Autochtones  qui  le  souhaitent  de  s’engager  dans 
le  temoignage  de  cet  episode  de  l’histoire,  nous  proposons  ici  quelques  ques- 
tions qui  peuvent  servir  a une  reflexion  prealable  au  partage  et  a la  transmis- 
sion. 

Ces  questions  sont  elaborees  a partir  des  difficultes  inherentes  au  trauma- 
tisme vecu  par  les  femmes  dans  les  pensionnats.  Elies  tiennent  compte  du 
long  cheminement  des  ex-pensionnaires  pour  liberer  leur  parole.  Ce  par- 
cours  de  la  devictimisation  les  amene  a exprimer  leur  desir  de  temoigner 
comme  une  responsabilite  qu’elles  relevent  vis-a-vis  de  l’histoire  et  la  culture 
autochtone,  la  transmission  etant  devenue  pour  elles  un  engagement  a 
soutenir. 

QUELLE  EST  LA  PORTEE  DU  TEMOIGNAGE  DANS 
UN  CONTEXTE  TRAUMATIQUE  COMME  LE  FUT 
L’ EXPERIENCE  DU  PENSIONNAT? 

• Liberer  la  parole 

Les  ex-pensionnaires  revelent  que,  pour  certaines  d’entre  elles,  l’acte  meme 
du  temoignage  de  l’experience  du  pensionnat,  c’est-a-dire  le  fait  d’en  avoir 
parle  en  therapie,  dans  leur  famille  avec  leurs  parents  ou  avec  leurs  enfants  et 
dans  leur  communaute  s’est  avere  benefique  pour  elles  et  pour  leurs  proches. 
Certaines  en  ont  parle  publiquement  lors  de  conferences,  d’autres  ont  pub- 
lie  un  recit.  Quelques-unes  ont  echange  avec  leurs  parents  et  leurs  enfants. 
Quelques-unes  encore  ont  mis  sur  pied  des  espaces  de  parole  prives  ou  les 
femmes  sont  invitees  a echanger  dans  un  contexte  de  support  collectif. 
Quelle  que  soit  la  modalite  choisie,  elles  ont  libere  la  parole  tue  depuis  de 
nombreuses  annees,  retabli  des  liens  de  communication  vraie  avec  leur 
entourage  et  soutenu  a leur  tour  d’autres  personnes  pour  faire  de  meme. 

Toutes  les  ex-pensionnaires  et  toutes  les  families  ont  utilise  le  silence  pour  se 
proteger  de  la  douleur  d’etre  separees  des  etres  chers  pour  des  multiples  agres- 
sions de  l’institution  a leur  egard.  11  s’agissait  d’un  choix  de  survie  impose 
par  les  conditions  inacceptables  du  milieu  et  les  regies  punitives  qui  le  regis- 
saient.  A long  terme,  toutefois,  le  silence,  le  deni  ou  l’oubli  ont  eu  des  con- 
sequences nefastes  pour  elles  et  pour  leurs  enfants.  Ces  mesures  qui  visaient 
a les  proteger  alors  qu’elles  etaient  dans  l’institution,  les  ont  conduites  a 
adopter  des  comportements  autodestructeurs.  De  plus,  elles  realisent  que  le 
silence  et  le  deni  entretiennent  aujourd’hui  la  souffrance  dans  les  commu- 
nautes. 

MISE  EN  GARDE  ET  PORTEE  THERAPEUTIQUE  DE  LA 
PAROLE 

Toutefois,  s’ouvrir  sur  ce  sujet  ou  en  etre  informee  de  fa^on  inappropriee 
peut  etre  dommageable  et  redoubler  le  traumatisme.  11  faut  garder  present  a 
l’esprit  qu’un  cheminement  prealable,  personnel  et  avec  soutien,  a ete  neces- 
saire  aux  ex-pensionnaires  pour  devoiler  les  blessures  du  passe.  Ce  devoile- 
ment  ne  s’est  pas  fait  sans  souffrance.  Pour  etre  reparatrice,  la  parole  doit 
demeurer  libre.  La  parole  doit  prendre  le  temps  necessaire  pour  qu’une  elab- 


oration soit  possible  et  que  le  sens  qui  a fait  defaut  vienne  et  eclaire  l’essen- 
tiel  du  trauma.  Puisque  la  personne  doit  se  reconnaitre  dans  sa  parole  et  se 
reapproprier  son  passe,  il  est  indispensable  qu’elle  soit  le  seul  maitre  de  sa 
parole,  de  sa  pensee  et  de  sa  verite.  Jamais  plus  la  parole  et  le  silence  ne 
doivent  etre  imposes  ou  forces  comme  ils  font  ete  au  pensionnat. 

Ces  considerations  prises  en  compte,  le  temoignage  et  le  partage  ont  une 
portee  therapeutique.  Ils  permettent  aux  personnes  de  reconstruire  la  verite 
de  leur  experience  a partir  de  leur  vision  subjective  et  collective  des  choses. 
La  signification,  l’interpretation  et  la  comprehension  qu’elles  acquierent  de 
leur  histoire  diminuent,  jusqu’a  un  certain  point,  l’impact  negatif  de  l’ex- 
perience sur  leur  vie.  Ce  travail  d’elaboration  permet  d’etablir  une  veritable 
separation  de  l’agresseur.  Ainsi,  la  parole  delivre  le  passe  et  elle  ouvre 
l’avenir.  Pour  certaines,  le  pardon  peut  devenir  l’aboutissement  du  chem- 
inement de  guerison  par  la  parole.  Les  ex-pensionnaires  distinguent  le  par- 
don de  l’oubli.  Le  pardon  est  explique  comme  l’aboutissement  d’un  travail 
de  deuil  ou  l’ex-pensionnaire  trouve  enfin  la  paix  avec  elle-meme  en  ayant 
resolument  quitte  le  pensionnat  et  le  (les)  tortionnaires(s)  interiorises  en  elle. 
Cela  se  passe  comme  si  elles  sont  dorenavant  fibres  de  dire  non  a l’agresseur 
qui  voudrait  les  tourmenter.  Un  trait  est  tire  sur  le  passe  traumatique  et  les 
personnes  concernees,  qui  ne  laisse  pas  de  place  pour  la  haine  ou  le  ressenti- 
ment.  La  colere,  toutefois,  peut  demeurer  un  ressort  pour  faction.  Ensuite, 
les  temoignages  permettent  aux  personnes  touchees  de  se  reconnaitre  dans 
une  experience  collective.  Par  la,  ils  brisent  l’isolement.  Les  temoignages 
partages  amoindrissent  l’angoisse  liee  a la  confusion,  aux  passages  obscurs 
(black  out),  aux  questionnements  individuels  qui  habiterent  les  enfants,  qui, 
une  fois  devenue  adultes,  sont  re-confrontes  a ces  etats. 

Enfin  ces  temoignages  de  l’histoire  personnelle  permettent  de  reecrire  et  de 
se  rememorer  l’histoire  collective  sous  son  vrai  jour.  En  temoignant,  les  ex- 
pensionnaires  se  reapproprient  done  leur  histoire  personnelle  en  la  mettant 
en  relation  avec  leur  histoire  collective,  puisque  l’histoire  collective  est  celle 
de  chacune  des  membres  de  la  collectivite  qui  la  construisent.  La  culture  se 
developpe  et  se  construit  a partir  des  rapports  et  des  echanges  d’information 
entre  ces  deux  formes  de  memoire.  C’est  de  cette  fa^on  que  tous  les  sujets 
humains  peuvent  vivre  leur  sentiment  d’appartenance  a leur  culture  et  s’ap- 
puyer  sur  leur  identite  culturelle  pour  ouvrir  f avenir. 

POURQUOI  TRANSMETTRE? 

• Rebatir  une  famille 

La  violence  de  l’institution  fut  dirigee  directement  sur  les  enfants  et  leurs 
families.  Ces  attaques  visaient  le  lien  social  tisse  entre  les  membres  d’une 
communaute,  lien  soutenu  d’une  generation  a l’autre  par  la  voie  de  la  trans- 
mission de  la  tradition  spirituelle  entre  autres  et  qui  joue  le  role  de  carte  d’i- 
dentite.  A travers  cette  atteinte  de  la  famille,  la  transmission  et  la  memoire 
d’un  grand  nombre  de  caracteristiques  du  mode  vie  traditionnel  furent  done 
vivement  ebranlees,  voire  interrompues.  Outre  les  traumas  personnels  graves 
subis  par  les  enfants,  les  liens  familiaux  eclaterent,  les  fonctions  parentales 
furent  usurpees  et  perverties.  Alors  que  leurs  enfants  etaient  au  pensionnat, 
plusieurs  families  abandonnerent  la  foret  ainsi  que  la  transmission  des 
habiletes  et  des  coutumes  nomades  en  foret.  De  grands  chasseurs  devinrent 
des  travailleurs,  des  chomeurs,  des  alcooliques.  Sans  les  reperes  reels  (terri- 
toires,  nourriture  traditionnelle,  habiletes...)  et  symboliques  essentiels  de  la 
culture  (langue,  rites,  mythes,  medecine  traditionnelle,  conception  du 
monde...)  et  les  personnes-soutien  des  fonctions  essentielles  (pere,  mere, 
ancetres,  aines),  l’organisation  familiale  traditionnelle  ainsi  que  les  coutumes 
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coutumes  qui  y etaient  liees  se  degraderent.  Or  les  Autochtones  connais- 
sent  depuis  toujours  l’importance  de  la  transmission.  Comme  en 
temoignent  les  recits  de  l’enfance  des  ex-pensionnaires,  les  parents  savaient 
reconnaitre  l’efficacite  des  moyens  d’education  des  enfants  autant  que  l’ef- 
ficacite  des  moyens  de  transmission  de  l’heritage  du  passe.  Les 
Autochtones  savent  toujours  qu’une  parole  reconnue  est  un  moyen  puis- 
sant de  guerison  de  la  personne.  La  pratique  des  cercles  de  parole  et  de 
partage  en  est  le  meilleur  exemple. 

Les  femmes  qui  temoignent  ou  qui  ont  temoigne  de  leur  experience  du 
pensionnat  relient  cette  page  de  leur  histoire  personnelle  a celle  de  leur 
famille,  a celle  de  leur  communaute  et  de  leur  Nation.  Elies  recreent  le 
lien  social  qui  avait  ete  mis  a mal.  Chaque  temoignage  eclaire  davantage 
l’experience  comme  pour  remettre  de  l’ordre  dans  la  maison. . . Les  ex-pen- 
sionnaires  ne  cherchent  pas  a nier  ou  a oublier  la  violence  et  les  abus  dont 
elles  furent  victimes.  Elies  depassent  la  victimisation,  consequence  de  la 
violence  institutionnelle  a leur  egard,  en  prenant  conscience  et  en  faisant 
prendre  conscience  que  la  memoire  des  pensionnats  est  un  outil  de  travail 
pour  se  guerir. 

A QUI  TRNSMETTRE  LE  RECIT  DE  L’EVENEMENT? 

Les  ex-pensionnaires  parlent  a partir  de  leur  experience  subjective  du  pen- 
sionnat, elles  savent.  Cependant,  le  role  d’experte  est  delicat.  11  n’est  pas 
le  meme  lorsque  les  femmes  partagent  en  tant  que  mere  avec  un  enfant 
blesse,  en  tant  que  membre  de  leur  communaute  lors  d’un  temoignage 
public  ou  encore  en  tant  que  therapeute  avec  des  adultes  abuses.  De  plus, 
les  ex-pensionnaires  desirent  s’adresser  non  seulement  aux  autres  ex-pen- 
sionnaires, mais  aussi  aux  partenaires  masculins  qui  ont  fait  un  sejour  au 
pensionnat. 

Les  ex-pensionnaires  qui  ont  fonde  une  famille  croient  que  leurs  enfants 
ont  souffert  du  traumatisme  du  pensionnat.  Nous  ne  pouvons  minimiser 
les  repercussions  transgenerationnelles  liees  a la  violence  institutionnelle 
dans  les  communautes.  Les  membres  de  leurs  families  d’origine  ainsi  que 
leurs  enfants  ont  subi  la  violence  du  pensionnat  a leur  insu.  Us  auront 
ressenti  la  detresse  et  assiste,  impuissants,  aux  repercussions  chez  leurs  par- 
ents. Parfois  meme  ils  auront  developpe  des  symptomes  lies  au  malaise 
parental  qui  n’a  pas  ete  exprime  et  travaille  en  therapie. 

COMMENT  TRANSMETTRE  LE  RECIT  DE  L’EXPERI- 
ENCE? 

Les  moyens  de  transmission  et  de  diffusion  de  l’experience  du  pensionnat 

Les  moyens  de  partage  et  de  diffusion  de  l’experience  du  pensionnat  sont 
nombreux  et  il  faut  faire  un  choix  judicieux  de  ces  moyens  en  tenant 
compte  des  personnes  a qui  ils  s’adressent.  L’experience  du  pensionnat 
peut  etre  transmise  a partir  de  documents  ecrits,  tels  que  le  recit 
biographique  ou  autobiographique,  le  roman,  la  nouvelle,  la  poesie,  l’essai 
ou  Particle  de  journal,  le  document  parle  ou  le  document  audio-visuel. 
L’experience  du  pensionnat  peut  etre  diffusee  a travers  les  programmes 
scolaires,  les  publications  et  les  journaux  locaux  ou  exterieurs,  les  organi- 
sations communautaires,  les  rencontres  communautaires  en  groupes  larges 
ou  restreints  et  via  les  ondes  radiophoniques  ou  televisuelles.  Certaines  ex- 
pensionnaires  ont  deja  commence  a produire  des  documents  qu’ elles  desir- 
eraient  faire  circuler  dans  leur  milieu  et  a l’exterieur  de  leur  communaute. 
L’une  d’entre  elles  a fait  des  recherches  et  ecrit  le  scenario  d’un  documen- 
taire  mais  n’a  pas  eu  les  fonds  necessaires  pour  le  realiser.  Elle  ecrit  aussi 
de  la  poesie. 


Selon  plusieurs  ex-pensionnaires,  les  retrouvailles  auxquelles  on  les  a con- 
viees  au  cours  des  annees  ne  sont  pas  toujours  un  moyen  de  transmission 
de  l’experience  du  pensionnat.  Considerer  les  retrouvailles  aux  pension- 
nats autochtones  comme  n’importe  quelles  autres  retrouvailles  amusantes 
est  plutot  un  moyen  de  repousser  la  verite.  Pour  certaines  d’entre  elles,  la 
vue  des  ruines  des  pensionnats  qui  ne  sont  pas  encore  completement  dis- 
parues  fait  revivre  intensement  les  sentiments  de  peine  et  de  colere.  Celles 
qui  habitent  a proximite  de  ces  ruines  sont  d’avis  qu’on  devrait  les  bruler. 
Elles  suggerent  que  soit  pose  un  acte  symbolique  important  pour  garder 
vivant  dans  la  memoire  des  communautes  cet  episode  de  l’histoire 
autochtone.  Pour  ce  faire  elles  suggerent  que  l’on  erige  un  monument  ou 
une  oeuvre  d’art  en  ces  lieux  qui  rappellerait  aux  generations  futures  1’im- 
portance  de  ce  passage  historique.  Dans  certaines  communautes  une  veri- 
table celebration  de  commemoration  eut  lieu  dans  le  but  essentiel  de  sen- 
sibiliser  toutes  les  generations  aux  evenements. 

QUOI  TRANSMETTRE? 

Le  nom,  la  langue,  la  fierte,  la  spiritualite  et  les  moyens  de  se  guerir 

Dans  leurs  recommandations,  outre  la  necessite  de  parler  avec  leurs 
proches,  les  ex-pensionnaires  ont  formule  le  contenu  de  ce  qui  pour  elles 
represente  la  transmission.  Nous  les  avons  schematisees  ici.  Elles  sont 
presentees  de  fa^on  plus  detaillee  dans  le  rapport  de  recherche  MALI  PILI 
KIZOS: 

•Se  reapproprier  son  nom  d’origine  et  en  comprendre  la  signification  s’il  y 
a lieu.  Se  reapproprier  et  transmettre  sa  langue  d’origine  non  seulement 
parce  qu’elle  est  un  element  majeur  de  l’identite  culturelle,  mais  parce 
qu’elle  permet  de  creer  et  de  renforcer  les  liens  avec  les  enfants  et  les  petits- 
enfants.  Certaines  se  pardonnent  difficilement  le  fait  de  n’ avoir  pas  trans- 
mis  leur  langue  a leurs  enfants. 

•Transmettre  la  fierte  d’etre  Autochtone.  Parce  qu’ elles  n’ont  plus  honte 
de  leurs  origines.  Elles  desirent  temoigner  de  cette  fierte  a travers  la  trans- 
mission de  leurs  connaissances  sur  leur  culture  et  plus  particulierement 
celles  qui  concernent  l’episode  des  pensionnats  autochtones  afin  de  con- 
tribuer  a la  reconnaissance  des  Premieres  Nations  ici  et  ailleurs  dans  le 
monde. 

•Elles  veulent  que  les  resultats  de  cette  recherche  soient  diffuses  dans 
toutes  les  communautes  autochtones  et  que  ce  genre  de  projet  soit  rendu 
possible  pour  d’autres  femmes  autochtones  et  egalement  pour  les  hommes. 

•La  plupart  souhaitent  se  reapproprier  et  transmettre  la  spiritualite 
autochtone  pour  donner  a leurs  enfants  l’ouverture  d’esprit  et  l’ouverture 
aux  autres  et  au  monde  dont  faisaient  preuve  leurs  ancetres  face  a leurs 
semblables  et  face  aux  personnes  venues  d’ailleurs.  En  ce  sens,  elles  se 
reapproprient  les  valeurs  et  les  paroles  significatives  enseignees  dans  l’en- 
fance.  Les  ex-pensionnaires  n’accordent  pas  toutes  la  meme  importance 
aux  rituels  traditionnels  de  guerison.  Mais  elles  nous  disent  toutes  que  la 
reappropriation  de  la  spiritualite  autochtone  ne  va  pas  sans  la  liberte  de 
penser  et  de  choisir  recouvree  a travers  la  devictimisation. 

•Elles  veulent  transmettre  des  moyens  de  se  guerir  en  creant  des  outils 
favorisant  la  solidarite  et  la  prise  de  parole  et  en  organisant  des  services 
therapeutiques  ou  les  intervenants  auraient  une  formation  specifique  pour  les 
ex-pensionnaires  et  aux  autres  femmes,  des  cercles  d’echange  au  niveau  local, 
des  ressources  techniques  pour  les  jeunes,  une  ceremonie  impliquant  toute  la 
communaute,  un  programme  de  conscientisation  s’adressant  aux  femmes.  § 
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ces  sur  les  p ensionnats 

La  bibliographie  suivante  est  fournie  a titre  de 
service  au public.  Sa publication  ne  signifie pas  que 
la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison  souscrit  aux 
opinions  exprimees  dans  ces  documents.  Cette  liste 
inclut  livres,  articles,  videos,  bandes  audio  et  video, 
rapports  et  sites  Web  qui  portent  sur  les  pensionnats 
et/ou  leurs  repercussions  intergenerationnelles. 
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In  his  recent  presentation  to  the  Lafontaine- 
Baldwin  lecture,  Georges  Erasmus  posed  a 
question:  Why  is  communication  between 
[Aboriginal  and  Non  Aboriginal  peoples]  so 
difficult,  so  riddled  with  misunderstandings 
and  tension?  He  goes  on  to  affirm  that  these 
are  due  to  “a  problem  of  language,”  and  that 
“even  when  we  used  the  same  words, 
Aboriginal  people  and  government  represen- 
tatives were  often  talking  about  different 
things.” 

Nowhere  is  this  difference  of  meaning,  more 
evident  than  in  the  concept  of  healing. 

We  have,  in  many  previous  issues  of  Healing 
Words,  explored  several  aspects  of  this 
Aboriginal  sociocultural  paradigm.  Today,  in 
Canada,  Aboriginal  communities  are  recognis- 
ing the  importance,  relevance  and  efficiency  of 
their  traditional  healthy  worldview.  We  are 
taking  steps  to  reaffirm  and  integrate  this 
worldview  in  our  individual  and  collective  life. 

Whether  we  are  young  people  looking  for  a 
meaningful  sense  of  self,  or  parents,  wives,  hus- 
bands wishing  to  give  the  very  best  of  ourselves 
so  our  children  and  spouses  may  fulfill  the 
potential  gifted  to  them  by  the  Creator 
-whether  we  are  Elders  on  the  last  stretch  of 
our  path  towards  the  Creator,  conscious  of  the 
knowledge  we  still  have  to  acquire  ourselves 
and  offer  to  others,  whether  we  are  Leaders 


with  the  sacred  duty  to  encourage  and  protect 
the  well-being,  health  and  prosperity  of  those 
we  serve,  whatever  our  individual  characteris- 
tics and  social  roles,  it  is  evident  that  the  com- 
mon principles  underpinning  the  concept  of 
Aboriginal  healing  and  health  are  the  best 
foundation  for  harmonious  human  develop- 
ment, relationships  and  meaningful  prosperity. 

How  do  we  know  this  realisation  is  steadily 
gaining  ground?  Certainly  not  in  the  main- 
stream media,  which  is  more  concerned  with 
sensationalising  the  worst  in  human  nature 
and  behaviour.  In  that  artificial  and  insane 
media  world,  violence  is  the  norm,  the  more  of 
it  the  better.  Holistic  Healing  is  not  a topic  of 
great  interest.  But  in  Aboriginal  communities 
in  Canada  and  everywhere  else  in  the  world,  it 
is  the  one  issue  one  occupying  the  forefront  of 
individual  concerns  and  endeavours. 

Aboriginal  Healing  principles  and  values  are 
also  making  their  steady  way  into  many  areas 
of  Western  life:  principles  of  justice,  holistic 
medicine,  ecology,  child  rearing  practices,  edu- 
cation, human  development  and  relations, 
decision  making  structures  and  processes, 
accumulation,  transmission  and  use  of  knowl- 
edge, relationship  between  science  and  spiritu- 
ality, etc... 

It  is  however  still  a matter  of  surprise  when  we 
point  these  things  out.  For  Aboriginal  people, 


this  need  to  be  said  again  and  again:  there  is 
much  to  be  proud  of,  much  to  share  with  each 
other,  much  to  take  heart  from. 

At  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation,  we  see 
this  happening  everyday.  The  body  of 
Aboriginal  knowledge  about  healing  is  already 
immense  and  is  ceaselessly  growing.  The 
process  of  healing  can  be  given  expression 
through  a rich  array  of  forms  that  are  already 
well  rooted  in  Aboriginal  cultures:  language, 
ceremonies  and  rituals,  visual  art,  dance,  archi- 
tecture, clothing,  meal-making  etc.  ...  Since 
the  beginning  we  have  tried  to  encourage  peo- 
ple to  come  out,  tell  us  their  stories,  tell  us  how 
they  transformed  themselves  and  helped  other 
find  their  strength  to  heal.  For  the  first  time, 
we  are  able  to  present  you  with  an  issue  almost 
entirely  written  by  contributors.  We  loved 
reading  their  inspiring  stories  and  are  very,  very 
happy  to  be  able  to  share  them  with  you. 

It  certainly  seems  to  us  that  the  common  mes- 
sage of  Elders  from  every  corner  of  Canada  is 
beginning  to  be  heard  and  being  heeded: 
Today  is  a time  of  choices  - treating  the 
Creator  with  respect  and  gratitude,  or  not, 
treating  the  earth  with  respect  and  wisdom,  or 
not,  treating  ourselves  with  respect  and  digni- 
ty, or  not,  treating  other  with  love  and  respect, 
or  not.  As  Always,  there  is  a price  to  pay  for 
choosing  the  "not,”  and  that  price  is  health 
and  happiness.  -GR 
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Hi  there, 

I would  like  to  receive  Healing  Words.  I would  also 
be  interested  in  a complete  listing  of  resources  on 
residential  schools. 

Thank  you, 

D eseree. 


Hi,  if  you  can  provide  me  with  info  on:  Your  audi- 
ence (people),  focus  (news),  when  you  started,  are 
you  still  in  operation,  are  past  issues  accessible. 

Also  when  is  it  out?  Monthly/bi  ? 

Thank-you, 

Yours  truly,  Ojibway  post-secondary  student  Larry 
age  35. 


Larry, 

Our  audience  is  over  30,000  people  for  each  quar- 
terly edition  of  Healing  Words.  This  includes 
Aboriginal  people  and  non-Aboriginal  people.  We 
have  readers  residing  in  the  United  States  and 
beyond  North  America  as  well. 

The  newsletter's  focus  is  upon  healing.  We  there- 
fore feature  many  articles  that  concern  residen- 
tial schools,  survivor  groups,  healing  programs, 
and  history. 

The  first  issue  came  out  in  1999.  You  are  now  read- 
ing Volume  3 Number  3,  our  11th  issue.  You  can 
obtain  back  issues  by  contacting  the  Aboriginal 
Healing  Foundation  (see  below  for  addresses). 


continued  on  page  3 
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To  receive  Healing  Words,  write  to  us  at  Suite 
801,  75  Albert  Street,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  KIP 
5E7  or  phone  1-888-725-8886.  (In  Ottawa, 
phone  237-4441).  Our  fax  number  is  (613) 
237-4442  and  our  email  is  grobelin@ahf.ca  or 
wspear@ahf.ca.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  newsletter 
is  available  in  French  and  English  and  is  free. 
Also  available  on-line!  http://  www.ahf.ca 
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ubmit  your  articles,  letters, 
or  other  contributions  by 
fax,  mail,  or  email  to: 


The  Editors,  Healing  Words 
75  Albert  Street 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
KIP  5E7 

Our  fax  number  is  (613)  237- 
4442  and  our  email  addresses 
for  submissions  are: 

grobelin@ahf.ca 
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wspear@ahf.ca 


Please  include  a short  biogra- 
phy with  your  submission  as 
well  as  a return  address  and 
phone  number.  We  may  need 
to  contact  you  about  your  sub- 


mission. 


The  AHF  does  not  pay  for 
published  submissions,  but  we 
do  provide  contributors  with 
copies  of  the  newsletter. 

The  views  expressed  by  con- 
tributors to  Healing  Words  do 
not  necessarily  reflect  the  views 
of  the  AHF.  " 

All  submissions  are  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  editorial 
team  and  may  be  edited  for 
spelling,  grammar,  and  length. 


A SPECIAL  THANK  YOU  TO  / 

ALL  OUR  contributors; 
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Healing  Words, 

My  name  is  Terena  Hunt  and  I work  at  Burnaby  Correctional  Center  for 
Women.  I would  like  to  request  your  newspaper  Healing  Words  for  the  the 
women  here. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Terena  H unt. 


Hi!  Terena 

Thank  you  for  you  message, Terena.  We  would  be  very  happy  to  add  you  to  our 
mailing  list  for  Healing  Words.  How  many  copies  do  you  require? 

We  also  are  very  interested  in  getting  information  about  the  work  you  do  and 
about  the  women  you  work  with.  Please  let  us  know  if  there  are  any  issues 
related  to  Residential  Schools  that  you  or  the  women  are  interested  in.  Also, 
we  are  always  looking  for  poems,  letters,  stories,  drawings  to  publish  in  the 
newsletter,  if  this  is  of  interest  to  you  or  to  the  women,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  contact  us. 

I am  forwarding  your  contact  information  to  our  mailing  list  operator,  just  tell 
me  how  many  copies  you  need. 

Thank  you, Terena,  for  your  interest. 

-Giselle  & Wayne. 


Dear  Sir  and/or  Madam: 

I brought  a copy  of  your  publication  newspaper,  HEALING  WORDS  from 
Yellowknife,  NWT  to  Tuktoyaktuk,  NWT.  I would  really  love  to  subscribe 
for  12  copies.  Your  material  is  an  excellent  teaching  tool  for  holistic  healing, I 
can  use  for  lesson  plan.  I am  an  adult  educator  at  the  Aurora  College 
Tuktoyaktuk  Learning  Centre.  Tuk  is  my  hometown  and  we  are  in  dire  need 
of  healing!  In  the  yr.  2002,  we’ve  had  4 suicides  & an  uneventful  tragic  acci- 
dent on  the  winter  ice  road  where  my  brother  was  one  of  the  deceased. 

Thank  you,  I will  keep  you  posted  of  the  productive  work  from  your  news- 
paper. 

Rosemary  Lundrigan. 


Hi!  Rosemary, 

What  a positive  and  encouraging  letter,  Rosemary!  Thank  you  very  much.  We 
are  preparing  the  next  newsletter  and  it  is  always  an  intense  time  for  us,  so 
your  encouragement  is  very  much  appreciated.  One  of  the  Foundation  man- 
dates is  to  promote  awareness  and  education,  so  you  are  helping  us  too  in  a 
very  concrete  way  by  teaching  your  students  about  Residential  School  issues. 
You  are  doing  important  work,  please  keep  us  posted  about  your  work,  we  are 
interested. 

There  is  no  subscription  fee  for  Healing  Words.  All  we  need  is  your  mailing 
address  and  your  telephone  number,  Fax  if  you  have  one. 

We  have  a special  column  for  readers'  letters,  and  yours  will  be  published  in 
our  next  newsletter.  Don't  forget  to  e-mail  me  your  contact  information. 

Thank  you  again,  Rosemary 

In  the  Spirit  of  Healing, 

-Giselle  and  Wayne. 


Received  by  e-mail: 

Hello  everyone, 

My  name  is  Edward  Martin  and  I am  the  Conference  Coordinator  for  the  1 st 
International  Circle  of  Children  Conference  — Intergenerational  Effects  of 
Residential  School  October  2003  to  be  held  in  Montreal. 

I’m  looking  for  people  who  are  interested  in  having  their  name  added  to  our 
mailing  list. 

I am  looking  for  Residential  School  Survivors  and  Children  of  Survivors  and 
anyone  who  is  dealing  with  Residential  School  issues. 

The  purpose  of  this  database  is  to  actively  involve  Residential  School 
Survivors  and  Children  of  Survivors  nationally.Eventually  I will  have  a sur- 
vey/questionnaire that  will  capture  relevant  data  for  the  project.Gradually  in 
time,  we  will  have  an  E-newsletter  with  current  information  on  the 
Conference  and  updates,  and  articles  from  Residential  School  Survivors  and 
Children  of  Survivors. 

When  responding  to  my  request,  please  indicate  if  you’re  a Residential  School 
Survivor  or  Children  of  Survivor  and  contact  info. 

You  can  also  email  your  request  to  my  work  email  at  home  circleofchil- 
dren@sympatico.ca 

For  more  information  on  the  Conference  please  check  out  this  website. 

http://www.  visions. ab.ca/ activities/conferences+seminars/international_cir- 
cle_of_children.htm 

This  conference  will  address  the  legacy  of  physical,  sexual  and  cultural  abuse 
endured  by  many  generations  by  focusing  on  the  needs  identified  by 
Residential  School  Survivors  and  the  Children  of  Survivors.Through  unity 
and  a sense  of  Nationhood,  we  anticipate  building  on  the  understanding  of 
the  effects  of  Residential  School  by  including  the  rest  of  the  Canadian  socie- 
ty to  actively  participate  in  the  events  prior  to  the  Conference. 

This  project  will  also  focus  on  the  Children  of  Survivors  and  the  future  gen- 
erations coming  up.With  the  education  of  our  Nations  history  being  the 
most  important  element  of  concern,  we  intended  to  bridge  the  gaps  of 
understanding  of  what  our  great  grandparents,  grandparents  and  parents  sur- 
vived through  a series  of  healing  workshops,  round  table  discussions,  spiritu- 
al ceremonies  and  fund  raising  events. 

Wel’alin, 

Edward  A.  M artin 

Conference  Coordinator 

Native  Friendship  Centre  of  Montreal 

514-499-1854  fax:  514-499-9436 

* 

Ahneen. 

Read  the  winter  edition  of  Healing  Words.  The  front  story  touched  a deep 
inner  part  of  my  being.  And  I needed  to  share  this  with  you. 

Please  find  attached,  one  letter  stating  some  of  my  history  and  the  other  is 
what  I would  like  to  share  with  all  the  Anishnabequa. 

Hope  everyone  enjoys  the  article.  It  took  me  less  then  a week  to  complete  it. 
Baa  maa  pi  Go  waab  min 

Verna  Tabobandung. 


[Editors'  note:  please  see  Verna's  writing  at  page  1 7.]  £> 
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The  Children  of  Shingwauk  Alumni  Association  will  be  hosting 
their  5th  Reunion  August  2-5,  2002.  The  Gathering  is  in  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  at  the  old  Shingwauk  School  location  which  now 
houses  Algoma  University  College  1520  Queen  St.  East  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ontario.  The  gathering  is  for  all  former  students  and 
staff  and  their  descendants.  We  address  the  impacts  of  the  for- 
mer residential  schools  our  way.  Please  plan  to  join  us,  we  are 
quite  welcoming. 

For  more  information: 

Theresa  Turmel 
Shingwauk  Hall 
1520  Queen  St.  East 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  ON 
P6A  2G4 

Telephone:  (705)949-2301,  Ext.  217 
Fax:  (705)949-6583 
E-mail:turmel@auc.ca 


Dear  Readers:  please  help  other  survivors  by 
sending  your  response  to  Healing  Words. 


Hi!  Verna, 

Thank  you  for  your  contribution,  Verna.  I really  like  it.  I have  placed  it  in  our  file 
for  the  next  newsletter.  Wayne  and  I will  then  look  at  what  we  have  and 
finalise  our  choices  for  content.  From  my  point  of  view,  your  contribution  will 
be  a great  asset  for  the  newsletter,  and  will  fit  very  well. 

Wayne  just  told  me  you  phoned  him  enquiring  if  your  e-mail  was  received.  I 
received  it  with  no  virus  problem.  So  thank  you.  I will  confirm  the  publication 
of  your  article  very  soon.  I know  you  have  indicated  your  interest  in  its  publi- 
cation in  the  e-mail,  but  we  have  to  ask  you  to  send  us  a short  letter  indicat- 
ing you  authorise  the  AHF  to  publish  your  article. 

Thanks  again  Verna,  and  congratulations. 

- Giselle 

* 

Dear  Friends  at  Healing  Words : 

My  husband  and  I picked  up  your  Newsletter  for  the  first  time  last  month 
and  we  would  like  to  be  added  to  your  mailing  list. 

Also  I would  like  to  send  you  a photo  of  one  of  my  paintings.  It  is  a 36" 
Circular  Canvas  painting.  It  is  called  "The  Keeper  of  the  Seven  Fires"  Also 
I am  glad  you  called  out  for  poets,  as  I do  some  writing.  I am  sending  you 
the  poem  that  goes  with  it  the  painting.  I would  be  pleased  if  you  could 
share  it  with  your  readers. 

Hi!  Zoey, 

I had  not  received  your  first  e-mail,  but  I am  really  glad  that  you  persevered 
and  contacted  us  again.  I have  passed  on  your  contact  information  to  the  per- 
son in  charge  of  the  mailing  list,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  will  add  you 
to  it.  I love  your  poem  and  would  like  to  include  it  in  one  of  our  newsletter,  if 
possible  the  next  one,  if  not  the  one  after  that. 

Thank-you  both  so  much  for  your  interest,  and  congratulations  on  your  art 
work. 

In  the  Spirit  of  Healing 


- Giselle 


Hello  all  and  Peace, 

Is  your  publication  still  operating  and  are  submissions  still  okay? 

Thanks 

Richard  Tardif 

Montreal,  Quebec. 

Good  morning  Richard, 

Yes,  our  publication  is  very  much  alive  and  we  are  always  open  to  receiving 
contributions  from  readers.  The  deadline  for  our  March  newsletter  has 
passed,  but  we  would  be  pleased  to  consider  your  contribution,  if  you  have 
one  to  offer,  for  our  next  newsletters. Thank  you,  for  your  interest,  Richard. 

- Giselle 


Dear  Giselle  and  Wayne 

Please  find  attached  my  testimony  and  support  letter  to  a submission  to 
AHF  this  past  summer.  Keep  up  the  good  work  you  have  started.  We  all  have 
to  begin  to  talk. 

Mahsi, 

Joach im  P.  Bonnetrouge 

[Editors'  note:  please  see  Joachim's  writing  at  page  1 6.] 


Hello! 

I would  like  to  receive  your  newsletter  Healing  Words  at  home.  I am  a Cree 
student.  I am  working  toward  a Master’s  degree  in  psychoeducation  and  I 
find  the  information  in  your  newsletter  very  useful.  Could  please  tell  me  if 
there  are  costs  involved? 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Janet 

Hi!  Janet, 

Thank  you  for  your  interest,  I am  very  happy  to  learn  our  publication  is  useful 
to  you.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I add  you  name  to  our  mailing  list.  Healing 
Words  ( Le  premier  pas)  is  free  and  you  will  soon  receive  the  next  issue  pub- 
lished at  the  end  of  April  at  home.  Just  watch  your  letterbox! 

Thank  you  again,  Janet 

-Giselle  k 
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• Rachel  Kelly  Dunn 

Happiness 
It  was  a beautiful  day, 


Greetings! 

As  we  are  often  working  within  first  nations  communities  we  found  your  news- 
paper Le  premier  pas  at  the  Native  Friendship  Centre  in  Quebec.  We  would  like 
to  know  if  it  would  be  possible  to  subscribe  to  your  paper,  and  if  there  is  a cost. 

I am  also  attaching  the  press  release  we  send  out  to  announce  our  activities  with- 
in the  various  reservations.  If  you  would  like  more  in  formation  about  our  serv- 
ices it  would  be  my  pleasure  to  send  you  an  information  package. 


I was  laying  on  the  grass, 

Staring  at  the  big  white  clouds, 

Thinking  of  all  the  things  that  make  me  happy, 

Food  to  keep  me  alive  and  not  to  starve, 

Home  to  keep  me  warm  and  safe, 

Family  to  watch  over  me  and  to  care  for  me, 

Medicine  for  when  I get  sick  I can  be  treated, 

For  work  to  give  us  the  money  to  buy  me  all  of  these  things, 


Thank  you  so  much.  I look  forward  to  reading  future  issues  of  Le  premier  pas. 

El  izabeth  Lowenger 

Montreal  (Quebec) 

Good  morning  Elizabeth, 

Healing  Words/Le  premier  pas  is  entirely  free,  we  just  need  your  contact  informa- 
tion in  order  to  transfer  it  to  our  mailing  list.This  has  been  done  in  your  case  and 
it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  will  send  you  the  next  issues  of  Le  premier  pas. 

If  you  need  several  copies,  please  let  me  know. 

I have  passed  on  the  news  releases  to  our  Webmaster,  and  it  will  be  posted  on  our 
Website.  Yes,  I would  definitely  like  to  have  more  information  of  the  work  you  (the 
Foundation)  do,  Elizabeth,  and  I look  forward  to  receiving  it. 


Clothes  to  keep  me  warm, 


Thank  you  very  much  for  your  interest,  and  encouragement. 


Friends  to  lean  on  and  tell  them  my  problems, 
And  for  life,  for  all  these  beautiful  things, 

I can  go  on  and  on  and  on, 

But, 


Very  best  regards, 

- Giselle 

* 

Good  afternoon; 


And  Oh  Yeah  for  swimming  which  I’m  off  to  do  right  now! 


Rachel  Kelly  Dunn 
Age  12 

Wednesday,  July  4,  2001 


I am  the  Aboriginal  Programs  Officer  on  the  women's  unit  at  the  Regional 
Psychiatric  Centre  (Prairies).  A friend  of  mine  told  me  that  there  is  an  article 
about  maximum-security  federally-sentenced  women  in  the  winter  issue  of 
Healing  Words  and  she  passed  on  these  e-mail  addresses.  I was  wondering  if  it  is 
possible  to  get  some  copies  of  this  newsletter  for  our  staff  and  patients.  If  there 
is  a cost  associated  with  receiving  the  newsletter  I would  need  to  know  that  prior 
to  having  it  sent  to  me. 


Below:  St.  Andreivs  [Anglican]  Boarding  School,  Athabasca. 


Audrey  H obman 

Aboriginal  Programs  Officer 
Dear  Audrey 

Thank  you  for  your  request.  We  received  several  similar  requests  from  Women's 
organisations  and  Institutions,  and  it  means  a lot  to  us  to  see  that  this  publication 
is  of  interest  to  women  and  those  who  care  for  them. 

Healing  Words  is  free;  I have  fowarded  your  address  to  our  mailing  list  administra- 
tor and  you  will  receive  the  next  issues. 

I have  also  mailed  out  to  you  today  several  copies  of  the  Winter  issue. Thank  you 
again,  Audrey  for  your  interest,  and  please  convey  our  greeting  and  support  to 
the  women  who  will  read  it. 

-Giselle  End  of  letters 
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Keeper  of  the  Seven  Fires 

When  I woke  up  this  morning 
I offered  up  a prayer  to  my  Creator 
and  I laid  my  tobacco  down 
It  was  sunrise  as  I started  my  walk 
I followed  a small  beaten  path 
Into  a very  deep  and  dark  forest 
But  I was  not  afraid 
I knew  you  were  with  me 
You  promised 
The  air  in  the  forest 

smelled  so  fresh  and  clean  this  morning 
just  like  after  a rain 
Sweetgrass,  Sage  & Cedar 
filled  the  air 
Exhausted 
I stopped  and  rested 
among  the  tall  dark  trees 
Sunlight  was  filtering  in 
as  I picked  up  my  drum  and  sang  for  you 
Old  Anishnabe  songs  spilled  out  into  the  air 
as  I sang  to  the  mountains,  to  the  birds, 
to  the  flowers  and  to  the  trees 
Songs  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  wind  and  for  the  rivers 


I sang  for  my  little  brothers  & sisters 
as  they  scurried  around  me 
that  morning  in  the  bush 
Songs  for  my  ancestors 
and  generations  yet  unborn 
Elation  filled  my  spirit 
as  one  by  one 
each  Grandmother  came 
and  sat  by  my  side 
First  there  was  love,  then  honesty 
followed  by  trust,  humility  & bravery 
Finally  respect  and  wisdom 
It  was  in  this  exhilarating  moment 
yet  a moment  so  private,  so  peaceful, 
so  filled  with  love  that  I first  met 
me 

an  Anishnabe  Kwe 
“Keeper  of  the  Seven  Fires” 

Aho! 

- Written  & Copyrighted  by  Zoey  Wood-Salomon 


Zoey  is  from  the  Ottawa  Nation,  Wikwemikong  Unceded  Indian 
Reserve,  Manitoulin  Island,  Ontario,  but  she  resides  with  her  husband 
in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  ON. 

“I  started  writing  poetry  at  a very  young  age,  and  I have  always  been 
interested  in  painting,  but  one  of  my  teachers  told  me  at  a grade  school 
level  that  I had  no  idea  what  I was  doing  in  art.  So  since  then  I hid 
everything  I did  - until  I met  my  husband,  who  encouraged  me  to 
show  the  world  what  I can  do.  I started  painting  in  acrylics  in  1981, 
and  with  each  painting  also  comes  a writing,  whether  it  is  in  story 
form  or  poetry  form. 

For  a long  time  I was  lost.  I tried  to  blend  into  the  dominant  society 
but  I never  found  a place  where  I felt  good  about  myself.  My  Creator 
in  His  great  love  for  me  saw  this  and  He  opened  up  a way  for  me  to 
get  back  in  touch  with  who  I am  and  where  I come  from. 

Today,  He  is  leading  me  gently  back  to  my  culture,  my  heritage  and 
my  people.  He  has  done  this  through  my  writings  and  my  art.  My  art 
and  faith  have  become  integral  parts  of  my  self-discovery.  When  I 
paint  I pray.  I find  I get  very  dissatisfied  with  myself  when  I do  not 
paint  because  I pray  better  when  I paint,  and  so,  if  I am  not  painting, 
I am  not  praying. 

Meegwetch, 

Zoey  Wood-Sal  omon. 
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OJIBWE  CULTURAL  FOUNDATION'S  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOL  PROJECT 

The  Residential  School  Experience  — Reflections,  Remembrance,  Rejuvenation  — A Symposium  and  Exhibition 

The  principal  goal  of  the  Ojibwe  Cultural  Foundation's  Residential  School  project  was  to  assist  survivors  in 
dealing  with  the  residential  school  experience  through  artistic  expression. This  type  of  programming  has 
been  called  'healing  through  the  arts',  but  we  chose  to  call  it  'moving  from  experience  to  expression'. The 
artistic  emphasis  of  the  program  was  complemented  with  archival  research  in  order  to  create  an  exhibit 
that  was  both  artistic  and  documentary. 


Purpose 

One  of  the  aims  of  this  exhibition  and  symposium  is  to  provide  survivors  and 
their  extended  families  a safe  haven  in  which  to  express  their  thoughts,  mem- 
ories and  aspirations  for  individual  and  collective  healing  in  a positive  and 
respectful  manner  and  which  allows  others  who  were  not  close  to  the  expe- 
rience to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  significance  of  this  emotional  and  cul- 
tural holocaust,. 

An  important  part  of  the  exhibition  is  presenting  not  only  the  creative  and 
artistic  submissions  of  survivors  and  their  relatives  but  a collection  of  docu- 
mentation, photographs  and  archival  material  detailing  the  history,  policies 
and  environment  in  which  residential  schools  were  operated.  Such  a collec- 
tion is  a powerful  testament  to  the  devastating  impact  of  these  schools  on  the 
families,  relatives  and  communities  of  survivors  and  should  be  brought  to 
light. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  exhibition  will  not  only  allow  survivors  an  opportu- 
nity to  heal  through  a form  of  art  therapy  but  stimulate  the  beginnings  of  a 
healing  dialogue  in  families  and  communities  and  respectful  awareness  and 
thoughtful  discussion  amongst  the  general  public. 

In  this  regard,  the  symposium  is  a key  element  of  the  exhibition  launch  pro- 
viding a safe  environment  for  reflection,  sharing,  discussion,  and  emotions. 
A theatrical  work,  sharing  circles,  small  group  sessions,  one  on  one  sessions 
with  elders,  healing  ceremonies  and  the  like  are  envisioned  as  part  of  the 
symposium  to  address  the  mental,  emotional  and  spiritual  needs  of  survivors, 
participants  and  their  families. 

The  residential  school  can  only  be  summarized  as  a cultural  and  emotional 
holocaust  for  survivors,  their  families,  relatives  and  communities. 

Scores  of  little  ones  were  taken  from  the  security  of  caring  extended  families, 
the  familiar  rhythm  of  the  Ojibwe/Odawa/Potawatomi  language  and 
lifestyle,  the  carefree  cadence  and  beauty  of  the  seasonal  cycle,  and  the  circle 


of  their  cultural  identity  never  to  return.  They  may  have  recovered  from  any 
physical  indignities  and  walked  out  the  doors  at  the  end  of  their  requisite 
'education'  but  these  were  not  the  same  people. 

Loss  of  language,  cultural  identity,  traditional  knowledge,  and  self-esteem 
coupled  with  shame,  emotional  isolation,  feelings  of  hopelessness  and  lack  of 
self-worth  combined  to  effectively  cripple  successive  generations  of 
Anishnawbek  people,  their  families  and  communities.  Much  of  this  is  man- 
ifested in  high  levels  of  alcoholism,  substance  abuse,  family  violence,  depres- 
sion, ill  health  and  poor  economic  prospects  for  the  affected  individuals  and 
their  extended  families. 

Almost  implicitly,  very  little  has  been  said  about  these  devastating  effects. 
The  more  horrendous  aspects  of  residential  life  including  physical  and  sexu- 
al abuse  are  almost  never  spoken  of.  Sadly,  today's  youth  have  little  awareness 
and  appreciation  for  the  effects  this  experience  has  had  on  some  of  their  rel- 
atives due  in  large  part  to  survivors'  reluctance  to  unburden. 

Unburdening  has  come  about,  in  some  instances,  in  more  unhealthy  ways 
such  as  excessive  drinking,  aggression,  physical,  mental,  emotional  and  other 
forms  of  abuse  no  one  likes  to  talk  about. 

This  exhibition  and  symposium  therefore  proposes  to  provide  an  outlet  for 
individual  creative  expression  in  any  and  all  mediums  for  survivors  and  their 
extended  families  to  share  their  memories,  thoughts  and  feelings  about  the 
whole  experience. 

Exhibition 

A professionally  mounted  exhibition  will  assemble  works  submitted  by  any- 
one interested  in  sharing  and  participating  in  this  initiative  as  well  as  archival 
information,  photographs,  written  information  and  other  materials  of  his- 
torical significance  about  the  residential  schools  in  our  territory.  The  object 
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is  to  provide  a form  of  release  of  therapy  through  creative  expression  which  will 
allow  survivors  to  finally  share  and  unburden  any  feelings  or  thoughts  they've 
been  harbouring  as  well  as  express  their  hopes  for  the  future  generations.  The 
juxtaposition  with  the  archival  information  is  needed  to  inform  and  remind 
people  of  the  oppressive  methods,  policies  and  operation  of  these  institutions. 
In  some  measure  it  serves  to  validate  what  survivors  have  experienced  and  rais- 
es the  collective  awareness  of  'unaffected'  youth  and  the  general  public  who 
may  not  have  an  understanding  of  the  impacts  of  residential  schools. 

Symposium 

As  part  and  parcel  of  the  launch  of  this  important  exhibition,  a symposium 
is  proposed  which  essentially  is  a forum  for  dialogue.  Those  wishing  to  share 
their  experiences,  thoughts  or  written  materials  with  others  in  small  group 
settings  or  sharing  circles  will  be  encouraged  to  participate.  A play  will  be 
commissioned  by  the  local  theatre  group  which  will  incorporate  as  much  as 
survivors  are  willing  to  share  about  the  experience.  The  emphasis  will  focus 
not  only  on  the  past  but  the  future  as  well.  There  are  many  aspects  to  the 
symposium  which  could  be  proposed,  all  of  which  of  course,  must  respect 
the  wishes  and  ultimately  the  safety  and  emotional  well-being  of  survivors 
and  their  extended  families. 

Goals 

1)  To  provide  a safe,  respectful,  emotional  and  expressive  outlet  for  survivors, 
their  families  and  relatives. 

2)  To  validate  and  affirm  the  impact  the  experience  has  had  on  survivors' 
lives,  their  families  and  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 

3)  To  raise  awareness  amongst  youth,  communities  and  the  general  public 
about  the  legacy  of  physical,  sexual,  emotional  and  mental  abuse  in  residen- 
tial schools  and  the  intergenerational  impact  on  survivors  and  their  families. 

Moving  from  experience  to  expression: 
The  Ojibwe  Cultural  Foundations 
Residential  School  Project 

The  Ojibwe  Cultural  Foundation’s 
(OCF)  residential  school  project, 
"Remembrance,  Reflections,  Rejuvenation" 
is  a program  based  upon  the  concept  of 
healing  through  the  arts.  A program 
based  upon  healing  through  the  arts  lends 
itself  to  the  creative  and  artistic  nature  of 
native  people.  However,  such  a program 
also  allows  for  an  expressive  outlet  for  res- 
idential school  survivors  who  may  har- 
bour memories  that  are  too  painful  to  talk 
about.  However,  artistic  expression  is 
more  than  that,  it  is  also  a means  of  documentation.  In  an  effort  to  assist  res- 
idential school  survivors  to  contribute  their  artistic  expressions,  the  Ojibwe 
Cultural  Foundation  hosted  a number  of  workshops  in  painting,  creative 
writing,  as  well  as  a reading  performance  of  a new  play  by  Cree  playwright 
Shirley  Cheechoo  (who  is  also  a residential  school  survivor). 

For  the  months  of  August  and  September,  the  OCF  exhibited  the  works  of  art 
completed  in  these  workshops  alongside  the  paintings  of  more  established 
artists  such  as  Metis  artist  Jim  Logan,  Anishinaabe  artists  Ida  Baptiste,  Don 
Ense  and  Sean  Couchie.  To  complement  the  artistic  expression,  the  exhibit 
also  displayed  the  Ojibwe  Cultural  Foundation’s  Spanish  residential  school 
photograph  collection.  The  goal  of  the  exhibit  was  to  raise  awareness,  educate 
and  showcase  Native  artistic  talent.  Another  goal  of  the  exhibit  was  to  display 
the  varied  responses  and  perspectives  of  the  residential  school  experience. 


The  two  submissions  that  accompany  this  article  are  on  display  at  the  OCF’s 
residential  school  exhibit.  The  photo  is  an  unidentified  Spanish  student.  The 
prose  that  accompanies  the  picture,  entitled  Mutual  Wisdom  was  written  by 
Mary  Lou  Cecile  Debassige  of  M’Chigeeng  First  Nation.  Mary  Lou’s  moth- 
er attended  St.  Joseph’s  School  for  Girls  in  Spanish,  Ontario.  The  prose  is  the 
product  of  one  of  the  exercises  conducted  at  a writing  workshop  held  at  the 
OCF  and  facilitated  by  noted  Native  author  Lee  Maracle. 

The  second  submission  is  a painting  created  by  Nishnaabe  artist  Don  Ense. 
Although  Don  did  not  attend  residential  school  he  was  inspired  by  the  exhib- 
it of  photos  and  the  paintings  that  were  on  display.  Don  felt  that  the  paint- 
ings in  the  exhibit  tended  to  depict  the  more  negative  aspects  of  the  residen- 
tial school  experience  without  addressing  the  need  for  healing.  His  painting 
is  accompanied  by  an  explanation,  in  his  own  words,  of  his  painting. 

Artistic  Component 

Three  workshops  were  delivered  throughout  the  summer  of  2001.  Two  were 
held  in  M'Chigeeng  and  one  in  Sudbury.  The  first  workshop  was  held  in  late 
July  and  was  facilitated  by  Alan  Corbiere.  The  workshop  started  each  day 
with  a circle  and  a prayer  from  an  Elder  or  Traditional  Helper  (alternated 
between  Liza  Mosher  and  Jake  Aguonia).  After  the  circles,  participants  were 
asked  to  engage  in  the  exercises  that  focussed  on  the  theme  words  of 
"Remembrance,  Reflection,  and  Rejuvenation". 

Participants  were  asked  to  generate  and  illustrate  ideas  on  remembering  the 
experience  - what  had  happened  to  individuals,  to  families,  to  communities 
and  to  our  nations.  The  second  day,  participants  focussed  on  reflecting  upon 
how  the  residential  school  experience  affected  them  personally,  their  families, 
and  their  communities.  And  finally,  participants  were  asked  to  illustrate  how 
they  themselves  can  rejuvenate  from  the  experience.  Three  tables  were  set  up 
in  the  workshop  area,  each  table  corresponded  to  a focus  word  . Each  par- 
ticipant was  asked  to  contribute  a drawing  to  these  murals.  The  result  was  a 
mural  on  Remembering,  a mural  on  Reflecting  and  one  on  Rejuvenating.  After 
these  murals  were  done, the  participants  were  asked  to  paint  a picture  of  their 
residential  school  experience. 

The  second  workshop  was  called  "Writing  to  Remember,  Writing  to  Heal' 
and  was  facilitated  by  accomplished  Stodo  author  Lee  Maracle.  Lee  Maracle 
has  taught  creative  writing  for  number  of  years  in  British  Columbia  at 
Enowkin  School  of  Writing*.  Ms.  Maracle  had  participants  engaged  in  self- 
reflection exercises  from  the  onset.  These  exercises  involved  working  with 
your  five  senses.  Participants  described  and  'journalled'  their  feelings,  this 
journal  became  a point  of  reflection  throughout  the  3 day  workshop.  This 
workshop  was  held  in  M'Chigeeng  at  the  Ojibwe  Cultural  Foundation.  At 
the  time  of  the  workshop,  the  OCF  Spanish  Photograph  collection  had  been 
mounted  for  display  in  the  main  hallway.  A master  of  improvisation,  Ms. 
Maracle  had  the  participants  utilizing  these  photographs  in  the  exercises. 

The  first  exercise  was  to  pick  a photograph  and  choose  one  of  the  boys  or 
girls  in  the  photograph  and  write  a letter  home  on  their  behalf.  A subsequent 
exercise  was  to  then  write  a return  letter  to  that  child,  but  this  time  writing 
as  the  parent  or  sibling  of  that  child.  Another  exercise  was  one  Lee  called 
'snippets'  or  'framing'.  In  this  exercise,  participants  were  asked  to  start  with 
an  image  from  their  childhood,  any  image,  which  could  be  an  open  door,  the 
light  on  or  a thunderstorm.  That  starting  image  was  then  to  be  contextual- 
ized with  a personal  experience.  The  writing  exercise  involved  dealing  with 
a personal  issue  and  bringing  it  to  some  kind  of  closure.  In  this  'writing  as 
healing'  exercise,  the  last  line  of  the  exercise  was  to  'close  the  book'  or  'end 
that  chapter'  by  using  the  initial  image  and  reversing  it.  So  that  open  door 
was  then  closed,  the  light  that  was  on  got  turned  off  and  that  thunderstorm 
gave  way  to  sunshine. 


Start  & End  Dates 
1/1/01  - 12/31/01 

Primary  Contact: 

Paul  Nadjiwan 
Executive  Director 
Tel:  705-377-4902  ext.  24 
Fax:  705-377-5460 
Email:  kate.roy@onlink.net 

AHF  Contribution 
$98,000.00 
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All  of  the  exercises  culminated  in  the  final  task  of  pulling  all  of  the  generat- 
ed images  into  a short  story.  But  this  short  story  was  to  be  written  for  one  of 
the  scenes  depicted  in  the  photograph  collection.  The  end  result  was  some 
powerful  personal  stories  that  effectively  utilized  the  photographs  as  genera- 
tive themes.  Some  of  these  stories  were  then  typed  out  and  mounted  along- 
side the  photograph. 

The  third  workshop  was  facilitated  by  Nishnaabe  artist  Will  Morin.  Will's 
approach  differed  from  the  other  two  workshops  but  resulted  in  some  beau- 
tiful artwork.  Will  started  the  workshop  with  a talking  circle.  In  the  talking 
circle,  Will  explained  that  as  adults,  we  have  been  conditioned  to  separate 
our  essential  selves,  that  is  we  separate  our  physical  selves,  our  mental  selves 
and  our  spiritual  selves.  We  do  so  by  repressing  our  emotions,  by  not  saying 
some  things  we  would  like  to  say,  and  by  foregoing  some  child-like  activities. 
This  workshop  was  aimed  at  re-acquainting  ourselves  with  these  aspects 
through  art  exercises.  Will  had  participants  fingerpainting,  using  some  basic 
Reiki  while  demonstrating  some  simple,  yet  effective  artistic  techniques. 

Some  of  the  art  produced  at  the  workshops  was  displayed  at  the  Ojibwe 
Cultural  Foundation's  residential  school  exhibit.  These  amateur  artists'  work 
was  complemented  by  some  more  established  artists  such  as  Metis  artist  Jim 
Logan,  Ojibwe  artist  Sean  Couchie,  Nishnabe-kwe  artist  Ida  Baptiste  and 
Nishnaabe  artist  Don  Ense.  Jim  Logan's  series  "Requiem  for  our  children" 
was  loaned  to  the  OCF  courtesy  of  the  Friends  of  the  Gallery,  Yukon 
Permanent  Arts  Collection  in  Whitehorse.  Sean  Couchie's  haunting  painted 
images  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  school  at  Spanish  starkley  contrasted  the  OCF 
photograph  collection.  M'Chigeeng  artist  Don  Ense,  viewed  the  work  of  Jim 
Logan  and  found  that  the  series  did  not  attempt  to  address  the  need  for  heal- 
ing or  reconciliation.  Don  went  to  work  and  produced  the  amazing  "I  shall 
fear  no  evil". 


Courtesy  of  the  private  collection  of  Dr.  B Caloyannis  and  Little  Shell  Art  Studio. 


The  art  of  the  workshop  participants,  the  accomplished  artists,  and  the 
OCF's  Spanish  Photograph  Collection  was  complemented  with  quotes  from 
infamous/notorious  government  and  church  reports.  Also  on  display  was 
some  newspaper  clippings  from  the  Sudbury  Star  and  the  Sault  Daily  Star 
both  of  which  reported  Spanish  graduations  and  hockey  championships. 
Even  the  Gamier  School  (Spanish  boys  school)  song  was  on  display. 

One  of  the  final  events  of  the  program  was  the  performance  of  "Moose  River 
Crossing".  This  is  the  latest  play  by  Cree  playwright  and  residential  school 
survivor,  Shirley  Cheechoo.  Shirley  Cheechoo  invited  a few  actors  to  assist 
her  in  the  reading  performance  of  this  play.  The  play  is  about  residential 
school  reunion  that  takes  place  at  the  very  train  station  these  survivors  used 
to  board  to  get  to  the  residential  school.  Ms.  Cheechoo,  through  various 
characters  in  the  play,  was  able  to  capture  the  spectrum  of  varied  perspectives 
regarding  the  whole  residential  school  experience.  Indeed,  some  of  the  char- 
acters told  their  stories  of  abuse,  while  other  characters  attested  to  the 


school's  positive  contribution  to  their  'success'.  The  play  was  well  received  on 
both  the  Friday  night  and  the  Saturday  night  reading  performance  on 
Labour  day  weekend. 

Currently,  the  OCF  is  investigating  the  possibility  of  hosting  a symposium 
on  the  Residential  School  Experience.  The  symposium  would  provide  a 
forum  for  residential  school  survivors  and  the  community  at  large  to  listen 
to  a few  guest  speakers  discuss  contemporary  issues  concerning  the  residen- 
tial school  and  how  it  has  impacted  our  communities.  Three  presentation 
themes  are  being  proposed:  the  residential  school  experience  and  its  effect  on 
(1)  Native  leadership,  (2)  Native  education,  and  (3)  Native  traditions.  Guest 
speakers  will  all  be  Spanish  alumni  and  will  have  served  as  a chief,  teacher, 
principle,  and  a respected  elder  or  pipe  carrier. 


Photo  courtesy  of  the  Ojibwe  Cultural  Foundation. 


Mutual  Wisdom 

1.  A young  Native  girl  inside  a hand-made,  cardboard  canoe.  ...  I too,  a 
young  Native  girl  inside  an  un-natural  secular  system.  Linear  perspective 
with  an  A equals  B.  Mind  and  Body  fixation  equals  alienation. 

2.  She  holds  a cardboard  and  small  board  for  a make-believe  paddle,  and  acts 
as  if  paddling  ...  I too,  held  fast  to  an  unfit  role-model,  authoritative  figures, 
both  coated  with  male  and  female  adult  attire. 

3.  She  pretends  there  is  a body  of  water  under  the  faked  canoe  ...  I too,  pre- 
tended this  was  the  ideal  system  but  kept  seeing  and  getting  images  from  var- 
ious places  to  tell  me  otherwise.  There  was  no  showering  me  with  positive, 
concrete  and  worthwhile  fountains  of  truth  of  any  type. 

4.  A theatrical  play,  skit,  performance,  concert ...  I too,  played  the  jailed  part, 
inside  the  trail  (or  trial?)  of  traumas  which  resulted  from  cultural  genocide(s), 
holocaust(s)  and  massacre(s)  of  my  people. 

5.  The  background  consists  of  a curtain  filled  with  pasted-on,  cut-out  hearts 
with  initials  SJS  and  GRS  on  them.  This  tattle  tale  means  ‘the  society  of 
jesus’  but  it  also  means  Saint  Joseph’s  School  for  Girls  and  the  other  initials 
means  Gamier  Residential  School  for  Boys  ...  I too,  tried  to  believe  this  was 
a loving  "Society"  by  celebrating  St.  Valentine’s  Day,  February  14th  of  each 
year.  Instead,  they  relied  on  a ‘faked  I love  you  idea  by  giving  me  the  name 
of  both  a virgin  (Mary  mother  of  god),  and  a prostitute  (Mary  Magdeline, 
the  one  who  wiped  Jesus’s  feet  supposingly).  I filled  neither.  I am 
Kineugeeshigoo  Kwe/  Golden  Eagle  Woman. 
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6.  She  wears  imitation  Native  clothes  and  headgear.  Instead  of  intricate, 
designed  leather  dress,  it  is  a potato  sack  with  unevenly-cut  fringes  around 
her  neck.  Instead  of  a genuine  headdress  with  real  eagle  or  other  bird’s  feath- 
ers, it  is  a headband  with  artificial  feather  plumes  ...  I too,  dressed  the  part 
for  too  long.  In  the  wintertime,  I wore  some  rich,  old  shagnosh  she  kwe’s 
(non-Native  woman)  discarded  coat.  ...  Which  my  mother  had  bought  from 
a rummage  sale  behind  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  She  had  hemmed  it  to 
my  knees.  On  my  head,  I wore  a folded-in-half  headsquare  or  bandanna. 
Deprived  of  care  connection,  from  an  unimaginable  soft,  warm  animal  skin. 


Ojibwe  and  Scottish  background.  I know  some  things  about  our  Native 
Traditional  Ancestor’s  seven  teachings  and  directions.  Their  "Wholistic  Law 
of  Life  in  the  Universe"  banner  comes  under  one’s  tribal  name.  This  is  the 
natural  law  of  life  and  all  life  on  Earth  Mother  contributes  to  it.  It  is  a place 
where  all  munidoo-wen  (spiritual)  life  is  sacred,  respected  and  accounted  for. 
It  has  always  been  and  still  is  a form  of  spontaneous  communicative  and  col- 
laborative interconnection  and  results  in  ritualistic  exchange  ...  with  a 
Ceremony  of  Life  inside  this  eternal  Life-Cycle.  Ahau!  § 


7.  There  is  a small  arrow  on  the  surfaced,  right  hand  side  of  the  artificial 
canoe,  to  the  Native  Girl’s  right  hand  side  ...  I too,  was  and  still  am  put  in  a 
life-context.  I am  and  come  from  the  Odawa,  Pottawatomi,  Chippewa, 


Alias  mary  lou  cecile  debassige.  © Written  for  OCF  creative  writing  workshop 
July  27-29,  2001  facilitated  by  Lee  Maracle. 


continued  from  page  23 

The  Psychologist  in  Aboriginal  Territory 

Community  response  is  of  primary  importance,  the  individual  therapeu- 
tic process  often  becoming  fully  meaningful  for  the  person  when  he  can 
fit  his  personal  process  within  a perspective  of  family  or  community  heal- 
ing. Group  approaches  that  include  elements  of  the  traditional  culture  are 
in  keeping  with  the  importance  attributed  the  group  in  the  Aboriginal 
community.  Concrete  approaches  that  lead  groups  to  exchange  and  teach 
each  other  new  skills  are  appreciated  and  deemed  helpful  by  the  clients. 
They  are  less  biased  culturally  and  effectively  address  the  communities' 
need  to  be  the  principal  actors  of  their  own  recovery. 

The  use  of  non-directive  techniques,  the  psychologist's  style  of  commu- 
nication, and  the  adoption  of  a stance  of  "cultural  apprentice"  are  other 
important  ingredients.  Some  Aboriginal  people  are  afraid  of  the  Western 
health  system;  they  anticipate  that  professionals  use  specialised  language, 
rational  language,  a cold  language  that  excludes  them.  The  adoption  of  a 
very  permissive  approach  that  shows  a sincere  interest  in  the  culture 
seems  essential  to  the  establishment  of  the  therapeutic  relationship. 

Finally,  through  the  use  of  dreams,  cultural  metaphors,  traditional  artis- 
tic activities  and  art  therapy,  it  is  possible  to  identify  a rich  cultural  her- 
itage and  to  engage  in  an  exchange  in  a protected  and  free  space.  The 
symbolic  process  that  takes  shape  with  the  aid  of  these  techniques  makes 
it  possible  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  common  vocabulary  between  ther- 
apist and  client,  to  create  a potential  space  and  open  up  communication. 
These  are  the  very  conditions  for  a return  to  normal  development  and  for 
harmonisation  in  the  therapeutic  context. 


peenns 

• Gloria  Sault  Hudson 

“Sago, 

I am  a Mohawk  from  Brantford,  Ontario.  Mom  Mohawk  from 
Six  Nations,  Dad  Chippawa  from  New  Credit  reserve.  I am  52 
years  old.  My  name  is  Gloria  E.  Sault  Hudson.  I wrote  this  to  my 
sons.” 

— to  my  sons  — 

I give  thanks  to  the  creator  all 
For  healing  my  heart  and  spirit 
A few  years  ago,  i was 
My  heart  and  spirit  was  almost 
But  the  elders  were  there  with 
Sometimes  i stumble  and  fall 
Then  i ask  the  creator  to  show 
The  creator  says 
Get  up  your  works  not  done 
You  still  have  two  sons  to 
Then  i say 

Please  show  me  the  way 
So  i may  help  my  sons  find  their  way. 

Ona, 

Gloria  Sault  H udson. 


through  the  day 
and  showing  me  the  right  way 
emotionally  almost  dead 
broken 

their  words  of  wisdom 
me  the  way 

show  the  way 
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Medicine  Wheel:  - A Healing  Beginning 

by  Verna  M . W ittigo 


Traditionally  the  medicine  wheel  is  recognized  as  the  sacred  circle  of 
life.  We  are  medicine  wheels  ourselves.  We  go  around  the  medicine 
wheel  countless  times  a day  for  new  Beginnings  (East),  Growth 
(South),  Death  & Rest  (West)  and  Wisdom  (North).  In  this  article  I will 
share  with  you  my  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  medicine  wheel  and 
how  I use  it  for  self  care,  healing  activities  I participate  in  and  when  these 
activities  may  be  helpful  to  the  practitioner. 

First  I would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of  my  background. 

I was  raised  in  the  hamlet  of  Joussard  on  the  South  shore  of  Lesser  Slave 
Lake  in  the  Province  of  Alberta.  The  population  was  three  hundred.  The 
first  settlers  came  in  the  early  1900s.  The  hamlet  settlers  were  mostly  French 
and  lived  by  raising  mink,  fur  trade  and  commercial  fishing.  The  residential 
school  was  also  a means  of  economic  support  to  the  residents.  The  Sucker 
Creek  Cree  Nation  reserve  was  by  the  hamlet  of  Joussard.  First  nation  mem- 
bers moved  to  Joussard  and  proceeded  to  live  by  hunting,  trapping  and  gath- 
ering. They  followed  the  seasonal  movements  of  the  animals.  Some  of  the 
trappers  and  hunters  had  trap  lines  to  fill  their  quota  of  furs  they  sold  and 
hunted  to  maintain  a balance  of  the  animal  population. 

I am  of  the  Cree  tribe.  The  Medicine  wheel  was  not  a part  of  my  tribal  his- 
tory that  I heard  of. 

Later  in  my  life  I heard  from  my  mother  say  of  my  father  placing  tobacco 
on  mother  earth  to  give  thanks.  My  father  was  a quiet  man  he  only  spoke 
when  it  was  necessary.  Fie  provided  for  us  by  hunting,  guiding  and  trapping. 
My  father  lived  in  the  St.  Bruno  Residential  School  - as  he  was  an  orphan 
- until  his  grandfather  Wittigo  took  him  out  at  age  fourteen.  Fie  enfran- 
chised us  from  our  treaty  rights  to  prevent  us  from  attending  residential 
school.  I later  heard  from  my  older  siblings  of  the  sad  stories  he  told  of  his 
experience  of  residential  school.  I had  six  sisters  and  two  brothers.  For  our 
education  we  were  sent  to  attend  a catholic  public  school.  We  were  taught 
to  speak  French,  pray,  attend  mass.  We  were  baptized  and  learned  about 
heaven  and  hell.  We  had  to  confess  our  sins  to  the  priest  sometimes  we  made 
stories  so  we  would  have  something  to  confess.  We  were  strapped  to  behave 
and  to  be  obedient.  We  kept  in  close  contact  with  my  Kokum  and  Mochum 
. We  children  could  not  be  kept  a part.  We  had  a good  back  alley  trail  from 
our  house  to  theirs  rain,  snow  or  shine.  My  mother  had  eleven  sisters  she  was 
the  oldest.  Three  of  her  sister  died  before  we  could  get  to  know  them.  I was 
named  after  her  sister  Madeline  who  died  of  tuberculosis  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one. We  called  our  first  cousins  mission  beans  because  we  were  told  this 
is  what  they  ate  at  the  mission.  I loved  all  my  relatives  as  we  shared  common 
pillars  our  grandparents.  We  would  go  to  the  mission  and  buy  clothes  and 
toys  from  the  little  store  the  nuns  have.  I remember  how  the  children  were 
dressed  in  uniforms  and  had  short  hair.  The  boys  helped  the  priest  for  mass. 
My  kokum  always  had  food  on  the  stove  and  a warm  bed  if  we  went  over  to 
sleep.  My  mochum  would  tell  us  scary  stories  about  the  spirits  this  part  of 
life  always  fascinated  me.  We  always  had  a vehicle  and  had  the  most  mod- 
ern convenience  my  father  could  afford.  Fie  always  spoiled  us  made  sure  we 
had  a television  and  telephone.  Our  first  cousins  from  the  mission  area 
would  always  come  over  and  watch  TV.  Sometimes  the  visitors  would  fill  half 
the  kitchen  to  watch  a movie.  Our  mochum  used  to  boil  roots  and  medicines 
we  were  not  taught  what  they  were.  We  heard  of  bad  medicine  and  medicine 
men.  Some  women  made  hides,  my  mother  used  to  make  moccasins  and  take 
us  picking  berries.  We  always  had  horses,  they  were  used  for  travel  to  the  bush 
or  packing  if  on  horseback.  As  family  we  attended  the  pilgrimage  and  mass. 
The  ways  of  colonization  gradually  changed  our  way  of  life. 


Our  aboriginal  children  and  youth  need  to 
trust,  feel  secure  and  safe  to  be  permitted 
to  be  themselves  and  allowed  to  live  the 
natural  path  of  life. 

There  is  always  a beginning  and  mine  was  in  1976  when  I first  realized  how 
spiritually  ill  I was. 

In  my  search  the  Creator  gave  me  a hand  by  guiding  me  through  my  dreams. 
After  talking  with  my  kookum  I connected  to  this  part  of  my  culture  for  a 
firm  foundation.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  we  learned,  listening  inward  and 
looking  outward.  I was  with  alcoholism.  I attended  treatment  and  started 
my  recovery.  Today  I am  in  my  twentieth  year  of  recovery.  The  connection 
from  the  spirit  world  started  perhaps  earlier  but  at  the  age  of  thirteen  is 
when  I started  seeing.  I have  never  feared  the  other  side.  These  messages 
were  from  the  metaphysical  world  involving  other  people.  I continued  my 
lifestyle  until  I met  a person  who  extended  his  hand  to  marriage  and  a new 
way  of  life.  This  was  my  new  pathway  to  family  and  recovery  in  1981.  I had 
a relapse 

1982  I attended  my  second  trip  to  the  treatment  center.  This  is  where  I had 
a visit  by  an  enlightening  hand  as  if  to  affirm  my  path  was  right.  My  inner 
knowing  told  me  I was  going  to  recover.  I was  to  go  on  living  the  truth  and 
receive  guidance  by  the  Creator  and  all  my  helpers.  I started  out  by  pursu- 
ing my  education  and  commenced  working  in  the  helping  field.  I decided 
to  work  in  the  addiction  field. 

I attended  the  Nechi  Institute  in  St.  Albert.  The  three-year  training  program 
involved  cultural  and  spiritual  teachings,  which  I recognized  and  took  to  like 
a bee  to  honey.  I did  not  know  it  then  but  I found  the  First  aspect  of  my 
medicine  wheel,  spirituality.  I loved  the  medicine  wheel  at  the  first  intro- 
duction everything  seemed  to  fit.  I started  to  see  where  and  how  I fit  in  for 
the  first  time  to  the  world  I came  to  live  in.  I was  amazed  and  to  this  day  I 
have  shared  my  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  medicine  wheel  to 
many  others.  My  belief  is  I can  only  walk  you  as  far  as  I have  walked. 

The  discovery  of  myself,  applying  the  medicine  wheel  objectives  to  my  life 
is  a daily  process. 

Today  2002,  aboriginal  children  and  youth  are  having  difficulties  as  we  had, 
however  because  my  world  was  much  smaller  then  I may  not  have  been 
aware  of  the  universal  issues  or  provincial  issues  pertaining  to  this  age  group. 
In  our  community  the  aboriginal  children  issues  were  kept  within  the  fam- 
ily system  (s).  We  had  to  have  absolute  trust  in  someone  and  were  loyal 
although  we  knew  it  was  wrong.  Through  our  religious  teachings  in  school 
we  trusted  to  share  our  sins  with  the  priest  at  confessional  and  repented. 
This  procedure  usually  absolved  our  well  being  for  awhile.  One  must 
remember  we  were  protected  from  the  truth  by  the  religious  beliefs  and  dys- 
functional natures  of  our  family  systems  back  then.  Not  all  was  lost  we  had 
functional  natures  in  our  families.  The  truth  is  those  of  us  who  found  a heal- 
ing path  and  continue  on  it  today  was  helped  along  the  way.  Our  parents 
gave  us  love  as  much  as  they  could.  As  pure  and  innocent  children  we  rec- 
ognized the  good  stuff.  We  were  tripped  up  and  devastated  by  others  and  we 
internalized  it.  Now  we  are  overwhelmed  by  the  truth  of  our  children  and 
family  systems. 
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Our  aboriginal  children  and  youth  need  to  trust,  feel  secure  and  safe  to  be 
permitted  to  be  themselves  and  allowed  to  live  the  natural  path  of  life. 

Working  with  Aboriginal  children  and  youth:  Introduction  to  the  Medicine 
wheel  age  group  is  always  beneficial.  I found  that  they  are  always  looking  for 
answers  as  well  to  make  some  meaning  to  their  existence.  I have  related  the 
paradigm,  explained  the  ties  and  relationship  we  have  to  the  Medicine  wheel 
to  our  nature.  This  paradigm  is  essential  for  the  knowledge  of  traditional 
therapists  working  with  aboriginal  children  and  youth.  The  only  require- 
ment is  that  the  client  wants  to  heal  and  maintain  a balanced  lifestyle.  The 
client  will  always  know  what  they  need  to  incorporate  wellness  into  their 
lives. 

Self-care  and  Healing:  Overall  to  living  well  I need  to  recognize,  believe  and 
live  by  four  principles  of  the  medicine  wheel  Faith,  Honesty,  Sharing  and 
Kindness.  I look  up  to  the  symbols  each  day  and  use  them  in  my  life.  To 
manifest  these  from  our  clientele  we  need  to  live  them  for  youth  and  chil- 
dren are  very  apt  to  look  for  and  recognize  how  truthful  you  are  living  by 
demonstrating  what  you  live  and  how  you  teach.  Because  during  these  age 
group  years  children  and  youth  look  up  to  us  to  teach  and  live  up  to  us  in  a 
way  where  we  will  approve  of  their  learning.  This  latter  concept  reaches  clos- 
er to  home.  I remember  having  a favorite  teacher  and  showing  her  I learned 
was  very  important  to  me  as  well  as  my  parents. 

Journal  Documentation:  This  helps  me  by  letting  go  of  feelings  and 
thoughts.  Keeping  in  mind  of  the  medicine  wheel  a client  can  apply  the  four 
components  of  their  daily  life  by  placing  their  page  to  cover  what  they  expe- 
rienced emotionally,  physically,  mentally  and  spiritually.  Most  often  then  not 
an  individual  will  recognize  the  balance  or  imbalance  and  where  it  is  affected. 

Example:  emotional,  express  feelings:  Physical,  a walk:  Mental,  a lesson 
learned:  spiritual,  prayer.  This  is  the  “ Awareness  Wheel”  the  youth  and  chil- 
dren can  be  introduced  to  method  of  healing  and  given  a journal,  can  be 
made  up  very  easily.  For  example: 

Awareness  Wheel 

The  “ Awareness  Wheel”  journal  can  be  made  to  individual  requirement. 
The  more  alive  and  colorful  to  this  age  group  I believe  would  be  better 
utilised. 

The  rock  is  the  symbol  of  Faith.  I use  the  rock  in  my  healing  circle  as  my 
talking  tool.  The  rock  gives  the  participants  the  faith  to  be  heard  respected 
and  to  expect  confidentiality.  Sometimes  if  I am  asked  to  do  a talk  I carry  my 
rock  remind  me  to  have  faith. 

In  my  daily  life  I live  with  rocks  for  they  are  the  oldest  storytellers.  I some- 
times sleep  with  them  and  I dream  of  the  stories  they  have  to  share.  Some 
rocks  are  empty  and  have  not  yet  received  a story.  I talk  to  the  rocks  when 
know  one  is  available  mostly  when  I am  doing  my  studies. 

This  type  of  story  telling  is  also  beneficial  to  the  youth  and  children  group. 
We  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  spiritual  background  as  to  not  con- 
tradict the  teachings  of  their  parents.  I have  had  many  healing  circles  with 
youth  and  children  they  have  given  me  a lot  of  respect  and  to  the  process.  I 
was  awed  at  the  outcome  and  involvement  this  age  group  paid  to  this  cere- 
mony. 


The  belief  in  this  is  sweetgrass  is  Mother 
Earth's  hair.  When  we  cut,  step  or  burn  grass 
it  keeps  conning  back  showing  us  kindness. 
The  sweetgrass  is  also  braided  as  the  war- 
riors did  each  morning  in  prayer  to  the 
Creator  to  unite  their  body,  mind  and  spirit. 

This  is  very  therapeutic  to  allow  participants  in  letting  go  of  the  pain  and 
issues. 

Honesty:  I use  to  maintain  stability  to  be  proud  and  look  at  others  with 
straight  eyes.  Practicing  this  principal  enables  me  to  sleep  in  peace  and  har- 
mony. I find  we  can  easily  become  dishonest  with  others  if  we  are  lying  to 
ourselves.  When  I find  I lied  to  someone  I will  go  to  him  or  her  and  let  them 
know  sometimes  I find  in  recovery  telling  a lie  is  easier  than  telling  the  truth. 
As  one  practices  this  principle  it  becomes  a part  of  you  character.  You 
become  like  the  tree  strong,  reliable  and  immovable. 

Sharing:  like  the  animals  that  share  themselves  to  give  us  sustenance  so 
should  we  to  others. 

In  my  daily  life  I ensure  I eat  the  food  I need  to  live,  I also  take  my  scraps  to 
Mother  Earth  to  share  with  the  other  creations.  I strongly  believe  in  the  bal- 
ance of  life  and  doing  my  share  gives  me  strength.  I also  know  I have  more 
than  enough  when  I can  share  with  others.  I give  thanks  daily.  I also  share 
myself  with  others  by  being  there  when  they  need  my  help  or  just  want  my 
company.  I was  told  I have  a good  sense  of  humor  and  I value  this  because 
to  laugh  is  positive  energy. 

Smudge  Medicines:  Kindness,  I offer  to  myself  when  I smudge  with  sweet- 
grass and  to  others  when  I smudge  them. 

The  belief  in  this  is  sweetgrass  is  Mother  Earth’s  hair.  When  we  cut,  step  or 
burn  grass  it  keeps  coming  back  showing  us  kindness.  The  sweetgrass  is  also 
braided  as  the  warriors  did  each  morning  in  prayer  to  the  Creator  to  unite 
their  body,  mind  and  spirit.  I practice  this  myself  if  I need  more  focus  for  a 
particular  task.  To  me  we  are  all  warriors.  The  other  smudges  I use  are:  fun- 
gus, cedar  and  sage. 

Tobacco:  I always  carry  a pouch  of  tobacco  in  other  to  achieve  information 
from  and  elder  or  to  ask  for  a pipe  ceremony  or  a sweat.  I also  take  it  with 
me  when  I need  to  pray  to  a certain  animal  spirit  in  this  ceremony  I offer  the 
tobacco  and  eat  the  food  the  animal  eats.  I have  received  powerful  help  from 
these  prayers.  I rely  a lot  on  my  animal  protectors  and  guidance  from  their 
powers.  Traditionally  tobacco  was  used  to  pray  to  the  Creator  and  now  we 
are  doing  it  more.  Belief  is  the  right  ingredient  to  achieve  what  it  is  you  are 
seeking  to  live  well. 

Example:  I see  myself  as  a tool  kit.  One  day  I got  my  car  stuck  in  the  bush 
five  miles  from  any  help.  I had  a good  cry  and  then  I remembered  my  tobac- 
co. I found  a beautiful  spot  to  make  my  offering  and  proceeded  to  pray  for 
help.  I remembered  my  tool  kit.  In  my  tool  kit  I had  my  mind,  body  and  spir- 
it. And  from  here  I found  the  skills  I needed  to  take  my  car  out  of  the  rut. 

t> 
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Taking  charge  and  applying  my  skills,  knowledge  and  the  use  of  mother 
earth's  gifts  I assessed  the  situation  and  made  a plan.  I built  a bridge  out  of 
rocks  which  took  me  two  hours  to  pick  in  the  hot  sun.  I drove  my  car  back 
and  forth  to  place  the  rocks  until  they  held  firmly  under  the  car  and  after 
which  I could  drive  it  out.  With  this  experience  I used  my  belief  in  spiritu- 
ality, let  go  of  my  emotions  (I  had  a good  cry  first)  and  used  my  mental 
capacities  and  physical  body. 

Grieving:  Burning  letters  at  sunset,  when  I need  to  communicate  with  some- 
one who  has  gone  to  the  other  side  I use  this  ceremony.  I always  ensure  I lay 
down  tobacco  read  the  letter  aloud  and  burn  it  when  the  sun  is  setting.  For 
the  West  is  the  place  of  death  and  rest.  I also  place  my  bed  to  the  West  so 
when  I sleep  I rest  and  rise  to  the  East  where  newness  begins  each  day. 

Sweats:  I attend  when  I need  a more  powerful  connection  to  healing  or  seek 
answers.  I go  into  the  sweat  lodge  for  it  is  Mother  Earth's  womb.  I come  out 
of  there  with  a feeling  of  being  reborn.  It  is  important  to  find  someone  who 
you  trust  because  you  are  going  to  bare  you  pain 
And  you  are  vulnerable  then. 

Letting  Go:  Hair  cut  it  in  order  to  assist  someone  who  you  have  died  and 
offer  it  to  the  Creator.  It  is  preferable  you  let  the  hair  go  in  the  wind.  This 
ceremony  is  to  assist  the  spirit  to  travel  to  the  other  side  in  safety. 

Rejuvenating  and  obtaining  energy:  Example,  In  hugging  a tree  and  sitting 
against  its  trunk  I find  a sense  of  renewed  energy.  I sit  at  the  base  so  the  ener- 
gy enters  my  body  through  our  only  external  trunk  (colon)  we  were  given. 
Lying  flat  on  ones  back  is  also  a means  of  getting  energy  from  the  earth. 

Analyzing  dreams:  we  are  able  to  define  some  messages  or  meaning  to  our 
issues  or  problems  we  may  or  may  be  aware  of.  It  is  very  crucial  to  write  them 
down  when  you  awake. 

An  individual  knows  if  the  dream  is  significant.  We  are  our  best  dream  ana- 
lysts we  can  always  find  guidance  if  we  need  it  sometimes  we  over  look 
things.  Example:  Last  spring  I prayed  for  a rebirth  in  earnest.  One  night  I 
dreamt  of  my  father  who  died  in  1991.  In  this  dream  I was  looking  for  a lit- 
tle girl.  I looked  for  her  in  a lodge  where  women  were  walking  in  silence. 
They  told  me  the  little  girl  was  not  there.  They  spoke  through  telepathy.  As 
I talked  away  from  the  lodge  moving  west  I saw  my  father  to  the  left  of  me. 
The  season  was  winter  which  means  wisdom.  My  father  walked  toward  me 
from  the  south  which  means  growth.  My  father  came  up  to  me  and  told  me 
he  had  a message  as  we  proceeded  to  walk  toward  the  west  death  and  rest. 

My  father  spoke  telepathically  as  well.  He  told  me  I was  going  to  die  and  told 
me  how  and  by  whom.  I became  very  angry  and  woke  up.  I thought  of  the 
dream  and  chose  to  believe  it  was  positive  and  death  is  not  always  physical. 
I knew  the  creator  heard  my  prayer  and  I looked  forward  to  my  rebirth  a new 
spiritual  awakening. 

There  are  a number  of  different  types  of  dreams. 

Healers:  could  be  very  powerful  resource  if  an  individual  is  not  sure  what  is 
going  on  or  needs  medicinal  healing.  Example:  In  1991  I sought  out  a heal- 
er who  told  me  I had  a curse  put  on  me  and  I thought  I was  dying.  The  med- 
icines he  gave  me  cured  the  curse.  I also  approached  a healer  to  find  my  Cree 
name.  When  I found  this  out  I was  a whole  person.  All  the  past  events  with 
a certain  animal  made  sense  and  gave  me  clarity  and  a good  sense  of  self. 


If  someone  is  to  show  you  a kindness  you 
give  another  a kindness.  The  kindness  may 
be  a greeting,  compliment,  act  of  kindness  or 
a gift.  I believe  strongly  in  what  goes  around 
comes  around.  Giving  back  to  Mother  Earth 
is  necessary  as  she  is  our  life-giver. 


Thanks:  to  the  Creator  on  a daily  basis  with  a smudge  or  when  I go  for  my 
walks  I offer  tobacco. 

Forgiveness:  I ask  on  a daily  basis  for  my  shortcomings.  We  have  to  remem- 
ber we  are  human  and  have  limits. 

Humble:  We  do  not  put  on  airs,  we  give  thanks.  We  do  not  boost  about  our 
accomplishments  or  be  better  than  others  because  of  their  faults  or  weak- 
nesses. We  earn  what  we  need. 

Humor:  I practice  in  a good  way.  Example:  When  I make  a mistake  I will 
laugh  at  myself  or  I will  laugh  with  others.  Laughter  is  a powerful  medicine 
this  experience  releasing  energy  will  also  leave  room  to  cry  in  a better  way. 

Giving  Back:  I find  this  most  powerful  for  the  more  you  give  the  more  open 
you  are  to  receive. 

Example:  If  someone  is  to  show  you  a kindness  you  give  another  a kindness. 
The  kindness  may  be  a greeting,  compliment,  act  of  kindness  or  a gift.  I 
believe  strongly  in  what  goes  around  comes  around.  Giving  back  to  Mother 
Earth  is  necessary  as  she  is  our  life-giver.  We  depend  on  her  for  our  essentials 
of  life.  We  love  her  as  much  as  we  love  ourselves. 

In  the  past  work  with  youth  and  children  I used  the  "Problem  Solving  Tool" 
This  tool  help  to  bring  the  problem  into  focus  as  we  sometimes  magnetize  a 
crisis. 

How  this  works:  Put  issue  in  the  middle  of  a wheel.  Northeast  of  wheel, 
chose  one  of  the  five  senses  of  how  you  identify  the  problem.  East  of  circle, 
identify  how  the  problem  made  you  feel.  South  of  wheel,  what  were  your 
thoughts.  Southwest  of  wheel,  list  your  intentions  of  how  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Northwest  of  wheel,  chose  your  action  and  Do  It!.  It  is  a simple  tool  to 
use  for  everyday  crisis. 

Thank  you  to  grandchildren  children  Axel  and  Fiona.  To  nephew  Tyler, 
daughters  Angela  and  April  who  inspire  me  to  move  forward  and  share  who 
I am. 

Hai!  Hai!  § 
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National  Archives  of  Canada  - Exhibition  Room  B For  more  information:  Angie  Bruce 
395  Wellington  Street  Toll-free:  (888)  725-8886 

Ottawa,  Ontario  In  Ottawa  (613)  237-4441 

June  22, 2002  to  February  2, 2003 


a photographic  history  of  residential  schools 
across  Canada. The  images  in  the  exhibition  are 
drawn  primarily  from  The  National  Archives  of 
Canada  as  well  as  nine  additional  archival 
sources,  including  four  church  archives. 
The  historical  narrative  begins  with  a photo- 
graph taken  in  1884  and  concludes  with  new 
photographic  portraits  of  contemporary  sur- 
vivors of  the  residential  schools  who  are  posi- 
tive figures  in  today's  Aboriginal  communities. 


After  the  Treaty  Dance  at  Fort  Rae,  the  children  are  bound  for  the  convent  at  Fort  Resolution,  NWT,  aboard 
the  mission  schooner  G uy,  1937.  Photographer:  Charles  Keefer.  National  Archives  of  Canada/PA-073735 


Aboriginal-based  lawsuits  have  reframed  the 
way  the  photographs  are  interpreted  and  used 
today.  We  look  to  the  past  to  understand 
today's  systemic  problems.  Why  is  the 
Aboriginal  population's  rate  of  drug  and  alco- 
hol abuse,  poverty  and  unemployment,  sexual 
and  physical  abuse,  suicide  rates,  and  incarcer- 
ation so  much  higher  than  the  rest  of  the 
Canadian  population?  Canada's  failed  program 
of  social  engineering  and  the  sexual,  mental 
and  physical  abuse  that  took  place  in  residen- 
tial schools,  has  had  devastating  inter-genera- 
tional consequences.  The  exhibition  encour- 
ages Aboriginal  youth  to  question  and  seek 
solutions. To  see  the  past  is  to  understand  the 
present  and  to  move  towards  a healthy  future. 


Children  in  the  classroom  of  the  North  Camp  School  on  the  Blackfoot  Reserve,  Gleichen,  Alberta,  August  24,  1 892. 
On  the  left  is  teacher  Hugh  Baker  and  standing  to  the  right  is  Reverend  J.  W.  Tims.  Glenbow  Archives/NA- 1934-1 
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He  says  nothing  could  stop  him  from  remembering  who  he 
was.  Pappa  is  always  teaching  us  our  Gitksan  language. 
This  is  something  he  is  very  proud  of ... 


My  Grandfather 


My  grandfat her  isjohn  Banek,who  isin  W ilpsW  egyet 

of  the  Gitksan  Nation.  My  grandfather  was  Bom  December  2, 
1923  in  a Beautiful  place  called  Andimahl.  I like  to  call  him ‘Pappa.’ 

Pappa  was  raised  in  Andimahl  by  his  Mother  and  Uncles.  He  espe- 
cially learned  most  of  his  skills  from  his  uncle  Simogyet  (chief)  James 
Wegyet.  My  pappa  learned  how  to  fish,  hunt,  trap  and  harvest  real 
medicine,  berries,  cedar,  tea,  and  whatever  was  needed  for  daily  living. 
Pappa  says  that  uncle  James  also  taught  him  the  very  important  things 
to  become  a good  simgeget  (house  member)  like  Respect  all  that  lives, 
take  only  what  you  need,  and  share  what  you  have.  All  of  these  things 
he  has  taught  my  mother  and  my  sisters,  brothers  and  myself.  My 
pappa  is  the  best  teacher  in  the  world. 

In  about  1929  when  my  pappa  was  six  years  old  he  was  taken  away 
from  his  home  and  family  to  the  Edmonton  Indian  residential  school. 
Pappa  says  this  is  where  he  stayed  until  he  was  in  grade  nine,  then  he 
was  sent  home  because  he  was  getting  too  smart.  I can  tell  it  wasn’t  a 
good  time  there  for  him. 

None  of  the  Gitksan  people  or  any  other  Native  people  were  allowed 
to  speak  their  language  and  if  they  did,  they  were  punished.  Pappa  says 
the  punishments  were  something  he  would  have  never  done  to  any 
human  being  on  earth.  My  pappa  never  forgot  his  language. 

He  says  nothing  could  stop  him  from  remembering  who  he  was.  Pappa 
is  always  teaching  us  our  Gitksan  language.  This  is  something  he  is 
very  proud  of. 

In  the  residential  school  my  pappa  worked  all  morning  and  went  to 
school  in  the  afternoon  for  two  hours.  This  he  didn’t  mind.  But  one 
thing  that  he’ll  never  forget  is  the  gwe’e  (poor)  meals  everyone  was  fed 
for  all  of  the  very  very  hard  10  hours  of  work  that  was  done  on  a day. 
For  breakfast  they  were  fed  mush,  just  mush,  with  a slice  of  bread,  just 
bread.  Pappa  cooks  us  mush  with  ice  cream  and  fruit  in  it,  and  fresh 
warm  bannock  with  lots  of  butter  and  homemade  jam.  They  were 
dressed  very  poorly  in  the  residential  school. 

He  made  sure  my  mom  who  makes  sure  all  of  us,  are  dressed  very  well. 
My  heart  hurts  for  him.  He  tells  me  his  mother  (my  great  grandmoth- 
er) died  while  him  and  his  brother  Mike  was  there  and  the  nuns  and 
priests  didn't  even  tell  them,  and  they  couldn’t  even  make  it  to  the 
funeral  or  feast. 


He  says  there  is  a lesson  in  all  of  this.  My  pappa  makes  sure  that  we 
make  it  to  all  funeral  and  all  feasts.  Pappa  says  he  made  sure  every  no 
good  thing  that  was  taught  to  him,  he  would  never  teach  or  do  to  oth- 
ers, No  matter  what  they  tried  to  take  away  from  him  ...  is  with  him, 
even  stronger  than  ever  now.  When  my  pappa  was  kicked  out  of  resi- 
dential school  for  being  too  smart  he  came  home  and  worked  and 
helped  out  his  family.  It  was  lots  of  work  and  lots  of  fun  he  says.  He 
loved  being  home. 

In  1944  my  pappa  joined  the  Canadian  Army.  After  training  my  pappa 
became  a corporal  and  a medic.  He  was  sent  to  the  Korean  War  dur- 
ing the  peace  talk  time.  Pappa  says  it  wasn’t  really  a peace  time.  It  was 
bad,  the  only  good  thing  he  says  was  that  he  was  able  to  travel  to  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

My  pappa  looks  at  me  and  tells  me  that  it  is  always  important  to  pro- 
tect what  is  yours  - even  if  it  means  risking  your  life.  That’s  it  about 
the  war,  ok,  he  says. 

My  pappa  is  interested  in  passing  our  ancestors  laws  to  young  children. 
He  means  to  teach  us  the  old  ways,  and  how  to  behave  at  all  times,  I 
want  to  be  like  my  pappa.  The  thing  I desire  most  about  my  pappa  is 
his  Love.  He  is  very  loving  and  caring  of  everyone  and  everything, 

I have  learned  how  to  cook  and  how  to  plant  flowers  so  they  can  grow 
perfect.  I have  learned  many  more  skills  too,  to  live  a good  life,  all  from 
my  pappa.  The  characteristics  of  him  I hope  to  have  is  his  knowledge 
about  the  past  and  his  strength  to  hang  on  to,  and  pass  onto  me. 

I will  never  ever  forget  the  times  he  brought  me  to  Andimahl  with  him. 
I will  never  forget  that  one  day  when  we  saw  fresh  bear  tracks  in  the 
wet  sand  by  our  boat  that  weren’t  there  when  we  first  got  there.  We 
were  looking  down  at  the  tracks  then  when  we  looked  at  the  Ksyan 
(skeena)  river  there  was  the  bear  swimming  across.  That  is  the  day  I 
will  never  ever  forget. 

My  pappa  wants  to  go  home,  he  wants  to  live  back  in  Andimahl  where 
him  and  his  family  lived  many  years  ago, 

I am  very  proud  to  say  the  I am  John  Banek’s  Granddaughter.  Or  Ne 
Ye’e  John  Banek. 

- Kimberly  Deborah  Archambault,  Grade  6 Muheim  Elementary,  Smithers,  BC. 
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the  Testimony  of  Joachim  Paul  Bonnetrouge 


I was  taken  away  from  the  Big  Point  village  by  the  R.C.M.P.  with  a dog 
team  and  taken  to  the  Sacred  Heart  Mission  School  in  Fort  Providence 
the  fall  of  1952  when  I was  six  years  old.  Big  Point  was  a Dene  village 
about  40  miles  downstream  from  Providence.  My  mom  and  I were  living 
there  with  her  uncle’s  family.  I remember  trying  to  hide  under  the  bed  at  our 
house  because  I must  of  sensed  or  overheard  that  the  R.C.M.P.  had  come  to 
our  village  to  take  me  to  the  sister’s  house.  I cried  myself  to  sleep  on  the  dog 
sled  ride  that  day. 

Funny,  I don’t  remember  very  much  from  that  day  on.  My  older  cousin 
Charlie  told  how  I was  so  small  and  that  he  basically  took  care  of  me.  He  said 
how  at  night  I used  to  be  so  scared  that  I slept  with  him  sometimes  in  his 
bed.  I honestly  don’t  remember  too  much  from  that  day  on.  I recall  how  one 
summer,  must  be  at  the  end  of  June,  my  mom  and  I were  visiting  my  sisters 
Marie  and  Denise  in  the  parlour  at  the  mission.  Then  all  of  a sudden,  we 
were  all  running  into  the  bush  way  behind  the  wood  lot  by  the  mission.  And 
then  spending  all  day  out  in  the  bush,  then  coming  out  in  the  evening  to  a 
small  house  by  granny’s  where  my  mom  and  I lived. 

Because  my  mom  was  not  married,  I recall  that  when  we  were  not  living  with 
relatives  in  the  bush,  in  Providence  or  Hay  River,  I was  living  at  the  Mission 
in  Fort  Providence.  I believe  I must  have  spent  at  least  six  years  in  the  mis- 
sion. I have  endured  a lot  of  physical  abuse  at  the  hands  of  the  sister  during 
my  stay  at  the  mission.  I have  endured  a lot  of  ridiculing,  shaming  in  the 
mission.  We  were  forbidden  to  speak  our  Dene  language  and  other  boys 
would  tell  on  us  if  we  spoke  “Indian”.  If  you  were  caught  speaking  Dene,  you 
got  a strapping  or  hit  on  the  hands  with  a ruler.  I got  hit  many  times  with 
scissors  on  the  hands  for  playing  too  rough  with  smaller  boys  and  if  they  hap- 
pen to  get  in  an  accident  and  were  crying.  I was  also  a witness  to  too  many 
crazy  incidents  in  the  mission  school  - for  many  years  I thought  I was  imag- 
ining these  things  or  that  I was  losing  it.  I also  witnessed  brutal  physical 
abuse  being  carried  out  by  the  sisters  on  some  of  the  older  boys.  I suffered 
my  first  sexual  abuse  in  the  mission  school  by  a bigger  boy  when  I was  eight 
years  old.  Strange,  but  some  time  later,  I was  already  trying  to  kiss  a smaller 
boy.  I must  of  thought  that  it  was  a normal  thing  to  do.  My,  how  quickly, 
the  cycle  of  abuse  becomes  a reality. 

Then  in  1959  I went  to  Grollier  Hall  in  Inuvik  for  1 year.  In  i960  I attended 
Lapointe  Hall  in  Fort  Simpson  for  3 years.  Then  in  1963  I attended  Grandin 
College  in  Fort  Smith  for  3 years.  In  1966  I went  on  to  attend  N.A.I.T.  in 
Edmonton.  I could  not  study  because  I was  already  a full-blown  alcoholic  by 
20  years  old.  I stayed  down  south  for  a few  years  trying  to  go  to  school.  I 
make  it  as  far  as  Ottawa  for  9 months  studying  to  become  a radio  operator. 
In  spite  of  my  drinking  I made  through  to  attain  a certificate  and  was  sta- 
tioned in  High  Level,  Alberta.  After  a year  and  half  I could  not  function  on 
account  of  my  drinking.  Finally,  I went  AWOL  and  came  home  to  Fort 
Providence.  I carried  on  with  a lot  of  abuse  and  crazy  making.  I married  a 
nice  local  girl  although  I was  still  abusing  myself  and  people  around  me.  We 
had  4 children  and  I regret  that  my  wife  and  children  have  been  affected  by 
my  craziness  and  attempting  to  kill  my  pain  through  alcohol.  I have  even 
spent  time  in  jail  during  these  years. 

Even  as  Chief  of  my  community  I drank  to  try  and  kill  my  pain.  Then  in 
1979  my  Band  Council  gave  me  an  ultimatum,  either  go  for  treatment  or 
resign  as  chief.  I went  for  treatment  in  March  1979.  Now,  I recall  I went  on 
what  is  termed  a dry  drunk  for  the  next  while.  I went  into  a deep  depression 
a couple  of  times.  Then  something  happened  to  begin  turning  my  life 
around.  I guess  my  wife  heard  about  a men’s  weekend  retreat  in  St.  Albert, 
Alberta  which  I attended  with  a couple  of  other  local  men  from  my  com- 


munity. After  this  spiritual  awakening,  I began  to  work  on  my  healing  jour- 
ney. I attended  numerous  alcohol  workshops;  follow-up  treatment  program 
and  even  took  some  training  as  a drug  and  alcohol  counselor. 

They  say  that  a healing  journey  is  like  peeling  an  onion,  just  when  think  you 
have  dealt  with  an  issue  and  feel  good,  another  issue  begins  to  surface  into 
your  life.  I have  begun  to  deal  with  my  alcoholism  and  many  dysfunctions  in 
my  life.  Just  recently  I am  learning  how  to  be  a good  dad  to  my  kids  and 
good  husband  to  my  wife.  Can  you  imagine,  that  I only  understood  what 
love  was  all  about  at  the  age  of  48?  Love  actually  means  caring  about  people 
unconditionally,  spending  time  with  others  and  nurturing  by  being  helpful 
around  the  house  and  community. 

About  5 years  ago  I started  to  try  to  come  to  terms  with  my  mission  school 
experience.  Part  of  the  work  meant  to  undo  and  unlearn  a lot  of  crazy  things 
like  attitude  and  behaviours  from  the  mission  school  experience. 

2 years  ago,  a friend  suggested  that  we  ought  to  begin  helping  ourselves  fur- 
ther and  others  by  organizing  a proposal  from  the  Aboriginal  Healing 
Foundation.  At  the  outset,  it  was  really  tough  because  many  of  our  own  eld- 
ers were  still  drinking  and  blasted  us  for  trying  to  deal  with  the  residential 
school  issue.  Despite  no  support  and  2 more  people  who  were  brave  enough 
we  submitted  a proposal.  So  far  we  have  begun  to  make  some  headway  in  cre- 
ating an  awareness  of  the  residential  school  issue. 

I fully  support  the  initiative  that  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  is 
embarked  upon.  This  initiative  is  available  to  all  native  peoples  that  would 
like  to  see  something  that  could  help  them  at  least  begin  to  deal  this  seem- 
ingly heavy  issue.  But  I believe  that  we  have  to  begin  with  small  steps.  Also 
we  are  fully  aware  that  many  of  our  own  family  and  community  members 
may  feel  threatened  at  the  start.  But  we  need  to  be  firm  in  our  resolve  to 
begin  this  healing  journey  and  pray  that  we  become  role  models  in  our  own 
family  and  community. 

Since  our  proposal  has  been  funded,  I have  been  fully  involved  in  this  proj- 
ect. Our  first  task  was  to  spread  the  word  out  to  former  students  and  sur- 
vivors that  it  is  alright  to  talk  about  the  mission  school  experience  and  that 
we  are  not  talking  against  God.  We  are  talking  about  our  experiences  and 
begin  to  talk  about  the  effects  of  our  experience  in  the  mission  school. 

During  the  workshops  that  were  conducted,  finally  I have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  tell  my  story.  Now  I am  beginning  to  understand  the  “effects”  of  the 
residential  school  syndrome/experience.  What  was  most  important  to  me 
was  during  these  gathering,  we  created  a safe  place  in  which  we  could  talk 
about  the  pain  in  our  lives. 

I will  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  keep  on  this  process  we  have  started.  It 
would  be  sad  to  think  that  our  group  may  be  left  in  a lurch  with  no  support 
funding  and  resources.  There  is  still  so  much  to  be  done  for  the  survivors  of 
mission  school,  their  families  and  our  communities. 

I will  keep  being  involved  with  workshops/ gatherings  and  eventually  would 
like  to  take  some  training  so  that  I may  be  more  effective  dealing  with  this 
issue  and  be  a better  role  model  in  my  community. 

Mahsi. 

Joachim  P.  Bonnetrouge 

Fort  Providence,  N.W.T.  - July  17,  2001.  § 
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The  need  to  acknowledge  my  strengths 

By  Verna  Tabobandung 


My  ancestors  had  cleared  a path  to  show  that  I have  a right 
to  live  and  was  given  a purpose  in  life  that  needs  to  be 
acknowledged  and  validated  or  else  I wouldn’t  be  here. 

I need  you  to  understand  that  I,  too,  have  experienced  powerless- 
ness, helplessness,  distrust  and  betrayal.  The  existence  of  my  birth- 
right has  always  been  threatened  by  the  assimil  ation  & domina- 
tion process,  which  is  To  Be  Ruled  or  Controlled  by  a Superior 
Power.  This  type  of  process  is  not  for  me,  so  I stand  before  you 
because  it  never  allowed  me  to  be  me. 


Today,  I am  reel  aiming  my  rights: 

• To  voice  my  needs  as  nobody  is  able  to  read  my  thoughts. 

• To  be  angry  because  it  is  okay  to  be  vulnerable  so  I can  grow 
stronger. 

• To  be  respected  as  a Human  Being. 

• As  a Human  Being  to  understand  that  I am  responsible  for  my 
own  self  & the  choices  that  I make. 

• As  a human  being  who  has  the  right  to  live  as  I choose. 

• As  an  Anishnabeas  my  ancestors  provided  me  with  privileges  to 
identify  my  heritage. 

• As  an  Anishnabequa,  who  possesses  determination  and  stamina 
to  stand  proud. 

• As  an  adult,  who  is  able  to  make  decisions  and  choices  for 
myself. 

• As  I was  given  a voice  so  I can  be  heard. 

• As  I was  given  a physical  body  so  I can  be  seen. 

• As  I was  given  a higher  power  so  I wouldn’t  be  alone. 

• As  I was  given  a heart  so  I can  feel  the  heartbeat  of  life. 

• As  I was  given  ears  so  I can  hear  my  neighbor. 

• As  I was  given  emotions  so  I can  cry,  laugh  and  get  mad. 

• As  I was  given  a brain  so  I can  think  for  myself. 

•AsaTabobandung,  who  was  given  the  sight  to  see  afar. 

• To  carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  the  Beaver  clan. 

• To  carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  being  a Libra,  which  is  to 
strive  for  balance. 

• As  being  the  First-born  female  in  my  generation  because  I need 
to  be  courageous  and  humble. 


About  Verna  Tabobandung  • 

Wasauksing  First  Nation  has  been  my  home  for  the  past  43  years. My  first  family  consists 
of  my  parents  and  myself,  the  eldest  of  eleven  with  eight  surviving  younger  brothers  and 
sisters.  The  violence  that  we  endured  as  children,  still  keeps  us  separated  today.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  Assimilation  and  Domination  process,  I was  made  to  feel  that  being  the 
eldest  female  was  a crime  and  being  a female  was  just  as  bad.  I quit  drinking  in  1986  and 
quit  smoking  last  June/01.  1 do  not  like  it  when  people  abuse  alcohol  only  to  inflict  pain 
on  vulnerable,  defenceless  children,  spouses  and  pets. 

Today,  my  immediate  family  consists  of  two  beautiful  daughters,  one  23  years  and  six  years 
old  and  a grandson,  all  whom  I love  with  all  my  heart. 

Since  1998,  I obtained  my  ged  and  completed  two  years  of  College  with  honours  while 
holding  a part-time  job  and  raising  my  three-year  old.  Was  the  successful  winner  of  the 
Mary  Lou  Fox  Native  Language  Award  with  very  little  knowledge  of  the  Ojibway  language. 
Also,  two  of  my  articles  were  published  in  the  Anishnabek  News.  Immediately  following 
College,  I obtained  a part-time  job,  which  I am  currently  holding  as  a part-time  nnadap 


• As  the  eldest  in  my  family, I suddenly  realized  that  this  position 
needs  to  recognized  as  there  are  a lot  of  responsibilities  to  ensure 
that  the  provisions  of  the  ancestors  are  maintained,  such  as 
(Anishnabe  identity,  treaty  rights,  hunting  & fishing,  caretakers 
of  the  land  & water,  etc).  So  they  will  continue  to  be  there  for  the 
younger  generation. 

• As  a woman  who  was  given  the  natural  power  to  give  life. 

• As  a woman  to  know  that  I am  nobody's  possession. 

• As  a mother  of  two  beautiful  daughters,  who  will  carry  on  the 
birth-right  of  our  People. 

• To  be  a sister  to  my  younger  brothers  and  sisters  when  they  need 
me. 


• As  an  Auntie  & a Grandma,  to  pass  on  the  love,  caring  and  kind- 
ness that  my  Grandmother  passed  on  to  me. 

• As  a parent,  who  is  going  to  ensure  that  my  children  continue  to 
have  a future  as  an  Anishnabe. 

• As  a member  of  this  First  Nation  as  there  is  a need  to  trust  the 
current  leaders  (as  a whole)  to  carry  out  their  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities to  ensure  that  the  existence  of  our  Anishnabe  identity  is 
protected. 

• To  trust  the  current  leaders  to  make  the  decisions  and  choices  as 
they  see  fit  to  benefit  the  whole  community. 

• To  ensure  that  my  rights  as  an  Anishnabe  are  protected  by  the 
leaders  of  the  community. 

• As  a member  to  ensure  that  nobody  else  claims  these  lands  as 
“theirs”  as  it  is  not  “theirs”  to  own  or  possess  that  is  why  our  land 
is  known  as  “common-land.” 

• To  be  file  and  that  is  all  I ever  wanted  out  of  life. 

■To  acknowl  edge  my  right  to  take  my  rightful  placein  this 
worl  d. 


-January  31,  2002. 


Worker  in  another  First  Nation  Community.  1 hunt  & fish  and  also  sing  with  the 
Wasauksing  Women’s  drum  group  in  my  spare  time. 

I have  been  learning  about  my  past  history  due  to  the  severity  of  the  different  types  of  trau- 
mas that  I have  survived.  Upon  telling  my  story,  people  have  asked  if  my  background  has  a 
residential  school  history.  I have  had  Uncles  who  were  in  the  army,  where  this  is  another 
avenue  for  brainwashing  techniques.  There  is  a newspaper  article  about  my  Grandfather’s 
family  history  and  having  been  forced  to  flee  from  the  States. 

Even  though,  I have  no  memory  of  my  first  eighteen  years,  I have  survived  a horrific  histo- 
ry of  physical,  sexual,  emotional,  mental,  social,  environmental  & financial  abuse.  So  far, 
my  history  does  not  have  a beginning  as  1 have  not  received  any  form  of  validation,  only 
the  body  memories  of  the  physical  and  emotional  hurt  and  pain  that  was  passed  onto  me. 
Whenever,  a body  memory  is  triggered,  the  back  of  my  head  or  my  back  is  the  receiver  of 
all  the  pain,  now  I am  capable  of  accepting,  validating  and  moving  on  in  my  life,  thanks  to 
two  special  people  that  have  entered  my  life  in  the  last  two  years. 
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Healing  - Reconnecting  with  Things  Unseen 

httpd/siksik.  learnnet.  nt.  ca/DOCS/DeneKede/concepts.  html 


"[There  are]  things  unseen,  the  sounds  of  animals, 
the  wolf's  cry,  echoes  wailing  around  us.  We  hear 
these  things  unseen.  These  were  believed.  Now  we 
only  believe  what  we  see,  not  what  we  don 't  see. 
That  is  why  things  have  been  destroyed.  The  spiri- 
tual world  is  unseen.  This  comes  to  us  from  our 
ancestors.  The  spiritual  world  has  to  be  made  clear 
to  our  children.  We  have  to  make  our  children 
believers  again.  They  have  to  learn  to  interpret  the 
unseen.  " 

- Elizabeth  Mackenzie  in  Yellowknife,  June  1991 


http:l lsavethewolf.com 


Dene  Perspective 

Every  culture  has  a world  view  whether  it  is  stated  or  not.  It  gives  people  a 
characteristic  perspective  of  things  which  runs  through  every  aspect  of  their 
lives.  This  perspective  tells  the  people  what  is  important  and  why.  It  tells  the 
people  how  they  must  behave  in  life.  Perspective  explains  life  for  a people 
and  gives  it  meaning. 

The  Creation  Story 

The  Creation  story  is  fundamental  for  the  Dene,  for  in  it,  the  order  of  our 
universe  is  laid  out.  The  order  enables  us  to  see  ourselves  as  a people  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  world.  This  is  our  world  view  - our  perspective,  the  perspec- 
tive from  which  we  see  life  and  all  things  around  us. 


http:llwww.  indigenouspeople.  org/natlit/raven.  htm 


all.  But  it  was  also  vain  and  selfish. 
When  the  birds  were  being  painted,  it 
insisted  that  it  should  be  painted  better 
than  all  the  other  birds.  Its  reward 
was  of  course  to  be  painted  black.  The 
Raven's  weakness  was  that  it  did  not 
see  itself  in  relationship  with  others 
around  it.  It  saw  itself  as  complete  and 
finished. 


From  the  Raven  story  we  derive  the  Dene  perspective  that  we  must  contin- 
ually push  ourselves  to  grow  rather  than  remain  complacent  and  smug  in 
what  we  are  or  have  become. 


In  the  Creation  story,  people  are  the  last  to  be  made.  The  land  and  the  ani- 
mals made  before  us  did  not  really  need  people  and  therefore  people  had  no 
reason  to  exist.  When  Dene  were  created,  they  were  the  only  people  that 
relied  upon  everyone  else  for  their  survival.  They  were  the  weakest  of  all  crea- 
tures: hence,  the  Dene  perspective  is  that  survival  would  be  difficult  and  peo- 
ple, in  their  relationship  to  the  land,  would  have  to  be  humble  and  respect- 
ful. As  each  of  the  animal  people  was  being  defined,  a special  spiritual  rela- 
tionship between  these  animal  people  and  all  others  was  defined.  For  exam- 
ple, as  the  spider  was  given  its  special  identity,  it  was  decided  that  this  crea- 
ture would  be  the  most  powerful  of  people.  It  would  have  powers  that  tran- 
scended the  earth.  Its  webs  would  create  beautiful  rainbows  and  be  able  to 
capture  rain  in  the  heavens  enabling  the  Dene  to  survive:  hence,  the  Dene 
perspective  that  the  small,  the  unseen  and  the  seemingly  most  insignificant 
all  possess  power  and  thus  deserve  respect. 

In  order  to  survive  they  had  to  learn  to  cooperate  and  to  think  about  the  wel- 
fare of  the  group.  It  was  agreed  that  they  would  use  consensus  to  settle  con- 
flicts, and  if  consensus  could  not  be  reached,  a contest  would  be  held.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  whatever  decision  was  reached,  it  would  not  be  final.  Faws 
could  be  changed  if  they  were  not  workable.  These  together  became  the  basis 
for  the  Dene  perspective  on  how  to  settle  conflicts  and  make  decisions. 

The  creation  of  the  Raven  is  an  important  part  of  the  Creation  story.  The 
Raven  was  created  the  leader  among  leaders.  It  was  the  most  powerful  and 
clever  of  persons  and  its  knowledge  and  experience  were  sought  by  one  and 


"All  the  world  has  laws.  There  are  many  thousands  of  different  animals  on 
this  earth  and  they  all  have  their  own  laws.  When  we  walk  in  the  bush  we 
think  about  all  of  them.  This  is  how  we  learn  the  way  of  all  life  and  the 
things  we  don 't  know.  " 

- Jimmy  B.  Rabesca  in  Rae-  Edzo,  Nov.  1990. 

Dene  Kede  Concepts 
Survival 

"How  do  generations  afier  generations  replace  one  another?. ..It  is  possible 
only  through  teaching  each  other.  " 

- Jimmy  B.  Rabesca  in  Rae-Edzo,  Nov.  1990. 

For  generations  and  generations,  before  the  coming  of  the  non-Dene,  the 
Dene  were  able  to  survive  on  this  land.  They  were  able  to  survive  in  the 
harshest  of  climates  because  of  the  accumulated  experience,  knowledge  and 
wisdom  of  the  Dene  combined  with  their  self-discipline.  It  was  a matter  of 
life  or  death  for  each  individual  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  from  the  elders 
and  others  around  them.  . 
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<j  Healing  - Reconnecting  with  Things  Unseen 


"We  have  to  listen  to  the  elders,  even  though  the  elder  is  not  our  father  or 
our  mother.  We  have  to  respect  those  people  by  word  and  attitude.  We 
haven  'tyet  benefited from  our  own  experiences.  If  we  keep  their  words  well, 
we  will  save  ourselves  through  them.  They  relate  to  us  their  experiences  of 
how  they  lived  and  worked.  " 

- Jimmy  B.  Rabesca,  in  Rae-Edzo,  Nov.  1990. 


Survival  Today 

In  the  recent  past,  the 
young  Dene  have  some- 
times questioned  the  value 
of  the  traditional  knowl- 
edge and  skills  of  our  peo- 
ple. They  see  technology 
from  the  south  as  having 
replaced  most  of  the  tradi- 
tional skills  and  knowledge. 
In  many  many  ways  it  has 
seemed  as  though,  in  today's  world,  our  survival  no  longer  depends  upon 
Dene  knowledge  and  skills. 

What  many  have  finally  come  to  understand,  however,  is  that  the  Dene 
teachings  have  very  much  to  do  with  survival.  What  we  look  to  now  is  the 
very  core  of  what  it  is  to  be  Dene  - our  perspective,  our  world  view.  We  are 
just  beginning  to  understand  that  our  survival  as  a people  depends  very 
much  upon  a change  in  our  way  of  relating  with  the  land,  the  spiritual  world, 
with  others  and  with  ourselves. 

Survival  of  all  Humanity 

"Aboriginal  people,  when  the  world  started,  had  their  own  law  given  from 
the  Creator ...  Dene  Laws  don 't  mean  the  justice  of  the  White  Man 's  laws. 
They  have  different  consequences:  good  words  and  good  life  versus  jail. 
How  do  we  choose  which  laws  to  teach  our  children,  with  what  kind  of 
enforcement? ...  There  are  a lot  of  Dene  Laws  which  conflict  with  modern 
times.  ...  What  is  the  purpose?  Survival  of  the  group.  Without  rules,  there 
is  no  group.  Everyone  is  surviving  individtially.  The  laws  enable  group  sur- 
vival and  we  want  to  get  back  to  that. " 

- George  Blondin  in  Yellowknife, 

We  are  beginning  to  understand  that  these  perspectives,  which  have  been  at 
the  root  of  all  Dene  teachings  since  time  immemorial,  have  a timeless  quali- 
ty which  can  be  applied  to  any  situation,  any  place,  any  people.  We  under- 
stand that  we  cannot  simply  talk  about  Dene  survival.  In  order  for  us  to  sur- 
vive as  a people,  we  recognize  the  need  for  the  survival  of  all  people  and  for 
the  survival  of  the  earth.  Indeed,  in  today's  world,  the  Dene  perspective  is 
sorely  in  need. 

Changes  and  crises  have  forced  many  who  are  not  Dene  to  recognize  the 
need  for  a new  way  of  looking  at  life.  People  are  losing  touch  with  each  other 
and  their  communities  and,  in  the  process,  gradually  losing  touch  with 
whom  they  are  as  individuals,  as  a people  and  as  human  beings.  As  people 
move  away  from  the  heart  of  the  land  and  as  they  become  deaf  to  the  spiri- 
tual sounds  around  them,  they  are  destroying  that  which  gives  life. 


Dene  Perspective 

The  four  fundamental  Dene  perspectives  that  are  given  us  in  the  Creation 

story  have  to  do  with  our  relationships: 

• In  our  relationship  with  the  land  we  should  strive  for  respect  and  a sense  of 
humility. 

• Our  relationship  with  the  spiritual  world  is  based  upon  acceptance  of 
things  that  can  neither  be  seen  nor  touched. 

• Our  relationship  with  other  people  is  based  upon  cooperation  and  consen- 
sus and  the  welfare  of  the  group. 

• And  finally, our  relationship  with  ourselves  is  one  which  requires  continual 
self-evaluation  and  growth  while  accepting  our  inherent  self-worth. 

Dene  life  has  been  guided  since  time  immemorial  by  these  basic  perspectives. 

And  it  is  these  perspectives  which  we  must  pass  on  to  the  succeeding  gener- 
ations. 


Indian  Residential  School  in  Fort  Resolution,  NWT 


Children  and  nun  at  Fort  Providence  (?) 


The  Child 

"If  a child  is  born,  he  is  human,  just  in  being  born  one  minute.  ... 
Everyone  born  is  a miracle  ...  beatitifrd  mind,  gentle  heart.  ...  The  child 
has  everything,  and  he  will  have  everything  if  he  is  respected  and  respects.  " 

- Elizabeth  Mackenzie  in  Fort  Franklin,  Jan.  1991. 

The  Child  is  Our  Future 


Dene  elders  have  said  that  the  child  is  born  grasping  the  Drum.  The  child  is 
holding  in  the  palm  of  its  hands  the  accumulated  knowledge,  skills  and  per- 
spectives of  the  Dene.  This  drum  ensures  the  continuation  of  the  Dene  as  a 
people.  The  child  becomes  the  community  and  the  community  is  the  future 
of  the  people.  The  child  is  therefore  the  future. 
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The  Child  is  Born  with  Integrity 

In  the  spring,  nature  inevitably  comes  to  life,  providing  that  the  nurturing 
winds  and  rains  are  there.  The  things  of  nature  have  in  their  smallest  seeds, 
the  forms  that  they  will  become.  Elders  say  that  a child  is  like  a seed,  born 
with  all  that  it  is  meant  to  be,  born  with  integrity.  Recognizing  this  integri- 
ty in  a child  enables  the  child  to  remain  true  to  itself  as  it  grows. 

Each  Child  is  Unique 


Education  for  Survival 

There  is  a Dene  way  of  understanding  education.  Education  consists  of  pro- 
viding the  skills,  knowledge  and  perspectives  that  will  enable  survival.  The 
educational  content  has  come  down  to  us  from  generation  to  generation 
through  our  elders  in  the  oral  tradition.  Our  elders  are  the  primary  source  for 
any  real  Dene-based  education. 

Learning  through  Experience 


Each  child  is  unique  in  talents 
and  abilities.  The  task  of  those 
around  the  growing  child  is  to 
provide  experiences  which  will 
enable  the  child  to  become  what 
it  is  meant  to  be.  The  right  way  is 
shown  and  explained  to  the  child, 
and  in  some  cases,  decisions  must 
be  made  for  the  child  to  ensure 
survival.  But,  in  the  end,  it  will  be 
up  to  each  child  to  choose  what  is 
right  for  itself. 

If  the  appropriate  experiences  are  given  the  child,  the  child  will  develop  the 
basic  skills  required  for  survival,  as  well  as  those  special  gifts  that  make  him 
or  her  unique.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  gifts  come  in  many  forms. 
For  some  it  may  be  the  gift  of  special  skills  on  the  land,  and  for  another  it 
may  be  the  gift  of  laughter. 

Affirm  that  you  are  Dene.  As  a Dene,  you  search  for  yourself.  You  seek  those 
who  are  skilled  and  pattern  yourself  after  them  Learn  the  skills  they  have.  You 
will. become  the  Dene  envisioned.  The  Real  Person,  The  Dene.  (Elizabeth 
Mackenzie  in  Yellowknife,  April  1990) 

Trust  in  the  Child 


http://www.arts.ualberta.ca/  -daghida/ education.htm 


Because  there  was  a belief  in  the  inherent  integrity  of  the  child,  from  the  time 
it  could  walk  the  child  was  given  the  respect  of  being  its  own  person.  This 
respect  took  the  form  of  trust  in  the  child's  natural  curiosity  to  learn  and  the 
child's  need  to  learn.  The  Dene  child  responded  to  this  trust  by  constantly 
challenging  and  motivating  itself  to  new  levels  of  accomplishment.  In  any 
experience,  the  child  could  be  trusted  to  learn  what  it  was  ready  for.  Rather 
than  focusing  on  what  the  child  had  not  yet  learned  or  mastered,  attention 
was  given  to  what  the  child  had  accomplished.  Because  of  the  constant  focus 
upon  survival,  there  were  few  children  who  did  not  rise  to  the  challenge  of 
becoming  fully  who  they  were  meant  to  become. 


Education 


"What  do  the  young  people  know ? What  do  the  old  people  know ? We  teach- 
ers must  go  between  them  with  this  curriculum.  We  are  the  link  between 
the  children  and  the  elders  and  the  future.  We  need  to  hold  onto  each  other. 
We  talk  about  the  kinds,  principles,  etc.  We  are  talking  about  the  future. " 


Traditionally,  education  was 
not  schooling.  Learning  for 
survival  happened  during  all 
the  waking  hours,  each  and 
every  day,  and  all  life  long. 
Learning  occurred  through  life 
experience  - not  in  abstraction 
or  set  apart  from  on-going  life 
activities. 

Cyclical  Learning 


Also,  learning  occurred  in  a cyclical  fashion.  Through  repeated  exposure  to 
experiences,  children  began  to  learn  at  their  own  rate  of  readiness.  Reality 
was  not  hidden  from  children  because  it  was  thought  they  were  not  ready  for 
it.  Children  were  constantly  learning  as  they  lived  life. 

"Once  we  [elders]  speak  in  the  presence  of  the  children,  it  will  be  their 
responsibility.  When  we  have  talked  to  them  clearly  and  they  have  been 
taught  both  Dene  and  non-Dene  cultures  completely,  it  will  be  tip  to  them- 
selves. It  will  be  their  fault  if  they  become  poor  for  not  acting  on  our 
words.  " 


- Johnny  Eyakfwo  in  Rae-Edzo,  Nov.  1990 

Self-Motivation 


In  this  kind  of  education,  the 
children  were  always  very 
aware  of  why  they  were  learn- 
ing something.  This  was  fun- 
damental to  their  self-motiva- 
tion. Very  rarely  was  motiva- 
tion to  learn  based  on  simple 
interest  or  pleasure.  Most 
often  it  was  based  on  an  acute 
sense  of  the  importance  of 
learning  any  one  thing. 

The  task  for  those  around  the  growing  child  was  and  is  to  provide  experi- 
ences which  will  enable  the  child  to  become  what  it  is  meant  to  be. 
Behaviour  and  skills  are  modeled  and  explained.  In  some  cases,  decisions  are 
made  for  the  child  to  ensure  survival.  In  the  end,  however,  it  is  left  up  to  the 
child  to  choose  what  is  right  for  itself. 

“We  have  been  assimilated  for  a long  time.  The  Non-Dene  did  not  take 
into  consideration  that  there  was  already  some  culture  here... But  it  can 't go 
on  forever  like  this.  It  has  to  stop  sooner  or  later.  The  Dene  have  to  say  what 
we  want.  It  is  tip  to  us.  I used  to  think  if  you  learn  Dene  in  School,  then 
school  would  be  blocked.  But  I think  it  can  be  done.  But  everyone  has  to 
be  involved.  This  is  a great  commitment.  The  creator  put  us  here  for  a pur- 
pose. We  have  to  live  in  a certain  way  in  order  to  survive.  ” 


- Fibbie  Tatti  in  Fort  Franklin,  Jan.  1991. 


- George  Blondin  in  Fort  Franklin,  Jan.  1991. 
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Photos  used  in  this  article  are  from  http://www.denectdtnre.org/stistain.htm 


Community  Participation 

The  whole  community  (traditionally,  the  community  was  the  band  or  fam- 
ily camp)  participated  in  the  education  of  the  child.  People  understood  that 
if  they  educated  the  child  well,  the  child  would  grow  to  give  back  to  the 
community,  thus  ensuring  the  future  of  generations  to  come.  The  elders,  the 
grandparents,  the  extended  family,  people  with  special  gifts  or  specialty 
training,  all  helped  the  parents  in  educating  the  child. 

The  Role  of  the  Parents 

When  a child  fails  to  grow  with  the  integrity  it  was  meant  to  have,  elders  will 
evaluate  the  parents,  not  the  child.  It  is  seen  as  the  responsibility  of  the  par- 
ents to  ensure  that  the  conditions  for  growth  in  the  child  are  provided. 
Observations  and  evaluations  are  not  to  be  taken  as  criticism  but  rather  as 
suggestions  that  will  enable  survival. 


HEALING  THROUGH  EDUCATION 

Dene  Kede  Erihtl'e:  Dene  Language  and  Culture,  General  Expectations 

In  order  to  survive  and  to  live  life  to  the  fullest,  Dene  students  must  develop 
respectful  relationships  with  the  Land,  the  Spiritual  World,  Other  People  and 
Themselves.  These  relationships  are  best  developed  with  the  aid  of  the  Dene 
Elders  and  their  voice  which  is  the  Dene  Language. 


The  Self 


The  Land 

In  their  relationship  with  the  Land,  students  are  expected  to,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Dene  Language, 

• Enjoy  the  Land. 

• Become  capable  on  the  Land. 

• Understand  the  Land. 

• Appreciate  and  respect  the  Land. 

• Be  familiar  with  the  Dene  history  of  the  Land. 

The  Spiritual  World 

In  their  relationship  with  the  Spiritual  World,  students  are  expected  to, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Dene  Language, 

• Recognize  powers  greater  than  themselves. 

• Recognize  what  is  spiritual  in  the  world  around  them. 

• Appreciate  and  respect  the  spiritual  forces. 

• Recognize  and  develop  their  personal  spirituality. 


In  their  relationship  with  Themselves,  students  are  expected  to,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Dene  Language, 

• Work  to  maintain  integrity  in  their  relationships. 

• Know  and  respect  themselves. 

• Maintain  humility. 

• Be  aware  of  how  one’s  behaviour  affects  others. 

The  People 

In  their  relationship  with  Other  People,  students  are  expected  to,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Dene  Language, 

• Learn  from  and  respect  their  Elders. 

• Be  generous  to  others. 

• Work  with  others  putting  group  needs  before  personal  needs 

• Accept  and  enjoy  others. 

• Know  the  traditional  relationships  and  changes  in  these  over  time. 

• Recognize  similarities  and  differences  between  Dene  and  others. 
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The  Psychologist  in  Aboriginal  Territory 

Intervention  in  the  Aboriginal  Community:  Understanding  the  past  for  more  effective  action  today 

Judith  Morency  and  Richard  Kistabish 


Psychologists  are  among  the  many  intervenors  who  have  studied  the 
social  problems  of  Aboriginal  Peoples  in  recent  years.  While  such  study 
was  generally  in  the  form  of  a one-time  project  of  assessment  or  inter- 
vention assigned  to  a psychologist  "from  the  south,"  psychological  care  has 
become  enriched  by  the  experience  of  psychologists  integrated  into  these 
communities.  The  effectiveness  of  their  interventions  is  dependent  on  respect 
for  the  values  and  traditions  of  the  people  for  whom  they  are  intended. 

Reflection  about  the  contribution  of  the  psychologist  to  the  well-being  of 
Aboriginal  communities  falls  within  a vast  and  complex  historical  context 
whose  broad  outline  we  can  touch  on  only  lightly  here.  From  the  outset,  it 
places  intervention  in  an  intercultural  context;  but  in  this  particular  context, 
it  concerns  a culture  that  not  only  is  different  from,  but  has  been  colonised 
by,  the  Western  majority  culture.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  reflect  on  the 
positioning  and  contribution  of  psychologists  and  mental  health  profession- 
als from  the  dominant  culture  in  this  cultural  area,  which  has  been  sup- 
pressed in  a process  of  assimilation  that  is  counter  to  any  kind  of  healthy  and 
optimal  development  of  its  human  potential. 

This  writing  exercise  is  carried  out  in  a spirit  of  drawing  together  and  mutu- 
ally enriching  the  two  cultures,  in  the  search  for  an  intersection  of  two  dif- 
ferent circles  existing  side  by  side,  as  opposed  to  one  larger  circle  encom- 
passing a smaller  one.  It  is  our  humble  desire  to  share  our  questionings  and 
our  vision. 

The  reality  of  the  communities 

The  picture  of  the  living  conditions  in  Aboriginal  communities  has  steadily 
become  clearer  over  the  last  20  years.  It  has  been  necessary  to  go  through  sev- 
eral stages  before  getting  a clear  vision  of  the  critical  situation  of  Aboriginal 
Peoples  and  their  particular  needs.  Following  the  period  of  "great  darkness" 
which  prevailed  in  the  communities  between  the  1950s  and  1980s,  with 
massive  sedentarisation  and  the  advent  of  residential  schools,  a number  of 
communities  undertook  a process  of  healing  by  gradually  introducing  pro- 
grams to  combat  drug  addiction  and  violence  against  women  and  children. 

In  the  1990s,  an  impressive  national  consultation  of  Aboriginal  communi- 
ties led  to  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Aboriginal  Peoples  in  1996.  This  report  documents  the  unacceptable  living 
conditions  that  still  prevail  in  a number  of  communities.  These  conditions 
are  similar  to  those  in  Third  World  countries:  endemic  poverty,  communi- 
ties without  running  water  and  indoor  plumbing,  little  schooling,  lack  of 
jobs,  housing  shortages  and  overcrowding,  and  so  on.  The  picture  is  also 
bleak  with  regard  to  mental  health:  alarming  suicide  rates,  drug  addiction, 
domestic  violence,  sexual  abuse,  and  so  on.  While  no  two  communities  are 
the  same  (rural  or  urban,  different  socioeconomic  levels,  differing  degrees  of 
acculturation,  etc.),  the  report  paints  a disturbing  picture  of  the  communi- 
ties generally,  as  well  as  of  Aboriginal  peoples  living  in  urban  areas. 

In  1998,  the  federal  government  recognised  the  wrong  done  to  Aboriginal 
communities  through  the  residential  schools,  and  released  $350  million  for 
the  development  of  community  healing  strategies  for  the  lasting  effects  of 
the  physical  and  sexual  abuse  suffered  in  those  schools.  These  funds,  grant 


What  is  the  source  of  the  suffering  in 
Aboriginal  communities?  Why  does  it  seem 
so  widespread  and  persistent? 

ed  to  all  Aboriginal  nations  in  Canada,  are  managed  by  the  Aboriginal 
FJealing  Foundation  (founded  in  April  1998). 

Finally,  with  a view  to  acquiring  services  consistent  with  their  values  and 
their  needs,  a number  of  communities  are  currently  directing  considerable 
energy  into  taking  control  of  their  social,  health  and  legal  services.  A num- 
ber of  communities  are  making  a sustained  effort  to  regain  what  was  lost 
when  the  culture  and  traditional  healing  ways  were  shunted  aside  and  taking 
a greater  interest  in  their  potential  contribution  to  the  healing  process. 

The  source  of  the  suffering 

What  is  the  source  of  the  suffering  in  Aboriginal  communities?  Why  does  it 
seem  so  widespread  and  persistent?  It  is  now  recognised  that  most  of  the  cur- 
rent difficulties  in  the  communities  are  the  direct  or  indirect  consequence  of 
the  traumas  of  colonisation:  loss  of  territory,  confinement  on  reserves,  dras- 
tic changes  in  the  way  of  life,  residential  schools,  loss  of  ceremonies  and  tra- 
ditional healing  rituals  that  ensured  individual  and  social  harmony,  and  so 
on.  These  conditions  gradually  eroded  the  communities'  freedom  of  action 
and  movement  and  limited  the  opportunities  for  the  people  to  lead  a descent 
life  and  develop  their  full  potential. 

Colonisation  and  the  experience  of  the  residential  schools  (between  the 
1950s  and  1980s)  deeply  scarred  individuals,  families,  tribes,  communities 
and  Aboriginal  nations  as  a whole.  The  residential  school  was  usually  hun- 
dreds of  kilometres  from  the  community  (for  example,  children  from  the 
Atikamekw  communities  of  Obedjiwan,  Manawan  and  Weymontachie,  in 
FJaute-Mauricie,  attended  Saint-Marc-de-Figuery  residential  school  in  the 
Amos  region  of  Abitibi) . Although  the  parents  were  able  to  visit  their  chil- 
dren, there  was  no  mechanism  in  place  to  facilitate  their  travel  to  the  resi- 
dential school  or  to  allow  the  children  regular  outings  with  their  families 
(transportation).  Consequently,  five-year-old  children  could  be  deprived  of 
contact  with  their  parents  for  the  entire  school  year  (10  months  of  the  year). 

These  prolonged  and  repeated  absences  (sometimes  for  up  to  1 1 consecutive 
years)  and  the  culturally  foreign  nature  of  the  instruction  given  these  chil- 
dren at  residential  schools  had  a major  impact  on  the  quality  of  the  emo- 
tional bonds  between  parents  and  children.  The  residential  schools  had  no 
mechanism  for  alleviating  the  intensity  of  the  children's  reactions  to  the  sud- 
den separation  from  their  parents.  Instead,  all  the  conditions  apt  to  increase 
the  anxiety  felt  in  response  to  their  separation  were  present:  strangeness  of 
the  situation,  the  language  and  the  pace  of  life,  coldness  and  anonymity, 
assaults  on  the  child's  personal,  physical  and  cultural  integrity,  physical  and 
sexual  abuse,  and  so  on.  Besides  the  significant  impact  of  the  psychological, 
physical  and  sexual  abuse  the  children  suffered  in  residential  schools,  their 
early,  sudden  and  prolonged  separation  from  their  parents  resulted  in  a 
major  loss  of  parental  boundaries. 
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The  separation  of  children  from  their  parents  and  the  religious  instruction 
imposed  in  residential  schools  also  had  a major  impact  on  the  access  to, 
learning  and  practice  of  traditional  spirituality.  Thus,  the  children  were 
unable  to  receive  the  teachings  of  their  parents  or  to  participate  in  the  cere- 
monies still  observed  in  theirs  communities,  already  becoming  rare  occur- 
rences (or  performed  in  secret)  as  a result  of  the  evangelisation  work  of  the 
missionaries.  What  resulted  from  this  deep  spiritual  disconnection  of  the 
children  in  residential  schools  was  an  ignorance,  a misconception,  even  a 
negative  perception  of  the  spirituality  of  their  parents  and  ancestors.  Today, 
polarised  positions  coexist  around  the  issue  in  many  communities,  and  sev- 
eral religions  are  now  practised.  This  heterogeneity  of  spiritual  practices  is 
sometimes  the  source  of  division  and  conflict  between  generations,  within 
families  and  between  individuals. 

Subject  to  forced  sedentarisation  (establishment  of  reserves)  and  powerless  in 
a situation  in  which  all  children  were  systematically  removed  and  sent  to  a 
residential  school,  the  equilibrium  of  a number  of  parents  and  families 
declined,  and  a range  of  psychosocial  problems  developed  or  became  more 
acute  (alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  domestic  abuse,  etc.),  further  eroding 
families  and  the  social  fabric.  The  psychosocial  problems  experienced  today 
in  the  communities  have  therefore  been  handed  down  generation  to  genera- 
tion and  are  deeply  entrenched.  Obviously,  such  conditions  promote  the 
emergence  of  a number  of  mental  health  problems. 

Culture  and  traditional  practices 

We  will  identify  here  only  a few  elements  of  Aboriginal  culture  apt  to  clari- 
fy our  thinking  (the  interested  reader  is  referred  to  the  brief  bibliography 
accompanying  this  article).  First  of  all,  health  is  perceived  as  a state  of  equi- 
librium or  harmony  among  the  physical,  rational,  emotional  and  spiritual 
dimensions  of  individuals.  These  dimensions  are  represented  on  a circle  sym- 
bolising their  interrelationship,  and  the  "inseparability"  of  the  individual, 
the  family,  the  community  and  the  world.  Sickness  is  thus  perceived  as  the 
result  of  an  imbalance  among  the  four  dimensions  or  even  of  the  relation- 
ships with  the  family,  the  community  or  the  world,  and  the  healing  of  indi- 
viduals goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  healing  of  families  and  communities. 
Because  the  culture  encourages  vicarious  learning  (learning  by  observation) 
and  means  of  communication  based  on  respect,  conflict  avoidance,  humili- 
ty and  listening,  each  has  its  place  in  the  large  circle  of  life.  The  emphasis  is 
placed  on  role  modelling,  group  consensus  and  social  support. 

Traditionally,  the  spiritual  and  moral  values  passed  on  by  the  elders  are  close- 
ly linked  and  all  aspects  of  personal  life,  relationships  with  others  and  rela- 
tionships with  the  land  are  codified.  Traditional  ceremonies,  organised  by 
one  or  more  elders,  leave  aside  the  normal  working  mode  and  open  the  door 
to  a protected  space  in  which  symbolic  language  takes  shape  and  is  used  in 
the  service  of  healing.  They  invoke  a complex  symbolic  system  and  set  in 
motion  a healing  process  that  mobilises  collective  solidarity,  provides  social 
support  to  the  patient  and  resolves  conflicts  between  the  individual  and  col- 
lective dimensions  affected  by  the  problem. 

The  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Aboriginal  Peoples  recommends  an 
expanded  role  for  traditional  practices  of  medicine  and  healing.  The  return 
to  traditional  practices,  however,  falls  within  a context  of  social  diversity,  and 
there  is  no  consensus  in  the  communities  about  the  usefulness  and  social  sig- 
nificance of  these  practices.  Some  Aboriginal  individuals  do  not  trust  the 
mental  health  services  of  the  majority  culture,  which  they  perceive  as  domi- 
nant and  insensitive  to  their  reality:  they  do  not  use  these  services  or  discon- 
tinue treatment  prematurely.  Other  Aboriginal  persons  do  not  identify  with 
traditional  healing  methods  and  fit  more  comfortably  into  a structure  of 
contemporary  psychological  services.  In  our  experience,  to  ensure  that  the 
particular  needs  of  the  individual  are  met,  it  is  desirable  to  make  both  tradi- 
tional and  Western  approaches  available  with  a view  to  complementarity.  In 
fact,  for  the  healing  process  to  be  consistent  with  the  values  and  culture  of 


it  is  important  to  revise  our  traditional  view 
of  the  family.  The  childrearing  practices  of 
Aboriginal  communities  revolve  around 
extended  family  systems,  beyond  the 
nuclear  family. 


individuals  and  communities,  the  resort  to  traditional  ceremonies  must  be 
left  to  the  client's  discretion. 

We  might  emit  a warning,  in  passing,  about  the  "borrowing"  by  non-abo- 
riginal psychologists  of  elements  of  traditional  practices  (sage,  drum,  feath- 
ers, etc.).  In  our  view,  it  is  more  appropriate  to  refer  the  client  directly  to  an 
elder  who  will  accompany  the  individual  through  an  integrated  process, 
rather  than  attempt  to  "integrate"  (assimilate)  these  elements  into  the 
Western  therapeutic  context.  In  the  following  section,  we  will  identify  some 
techniques  the  psychologist  can  incorporate  into  his  or  her  practice  in  a cul- 
turally sensitive  context,  without  employing  those  elements  culturally  coded 
as  being  reserved  for  elders  or  persons  specifically  trained  over  many  years  to 
use  them. 

Various  avenues  leading  to  the  intersection 

What  therapeutic  framework  is  culturally  appropriate  for  Aboriginal  com- 
munities? How  can  it  be  adapted  to  respect,  or  even  better,  to  serve  as  a lever 
of  Aboriginal  culture?  How  does  one  ensure  that  what  remains  of  the  cause 
of  the  wounds  is  not  reproduced  within  the  therapeutic  framework?  How 
can  Western  practices  be  linked  to  traditional  practices?  Certain  approaches 
and  techniques  are  found  where  the  traditions  of  Aboriginal  peoples  and 
contemporary  psychological  practices  intersect. 

First,  it  is  important  to  revise  our  traditional  view  of  the  family.  The  chil- 
drearing practices  of  Aboriginal  communities  revolve  around  extended  fam- 
ily systems,  beyond  the  nuclear  family.  For  example,  aunts  and  uncles  may 
share  some  parental  functions,  cousins  are  treated  like  brothers,  and  grand- 
parents and  great-aunts  and  -uncles  may  play  as  important  a role  for  the 
child  as  the  biological  parents.  The  contemporary  family  therapy  model 
must  therefore  be  adapted  accordingly. 

When  someone  is  referred  to  a psychologist,  several  members  of  the  imme- 
diate family,  of  the  extended  family  or  of  the  community,  are  involved  to 
varying  degrees,  either  contemporary  to  the  problem  or  retrospectively 
because  the  current  situation  stirs  up  memories  of  previous,  unresolved  situ- 
ations. Psychological  intervention  must  therefore  take  into  account  the  his- 
torical origins  of  current  problems,  retention  factors,  motivations  and  the 
respective  positions  of  the  various  actors  involved.  In  order  to  restore  equi- 
librium to  the  life  of  the  children,  their  parents  and  the  community,  consid- 
erable effort  must  be  made  to  propose  interventions  sensitive  to  all  these  ele- 
ments, systemic  intervention  here  being  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

continued  on  page  1 0 
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featured  p reject 


STANDING  BUFFALO  DAKOTA  NATION 


Accepting  Our  Past:  Creating  Our  Future 


Positive  community  is  perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  among  First 
Nations  bands.  It  seems  from  the  stories  I have  heard  at  AHF  confer- 
ences that  it  is  the  simple  band  politics  that  are  causing  distrust  and 
dissension.  The  psychosocial  issues  from  our  past  feed  the  confusion  of  the 
present!  So  why  not  sew  instead! 

Purpose 

The  project  provides  the  opportunity  for  Elder  community  members  to  talk 
about  their  residential  school  experiences,  breaking  the  isolation  they  feel  as 
well  as  their  inherent  shame  in  holding  the  'secrets'  of  their  abuse. 

Through  this  sharing,  they  are  able  to  begin  the  process  of  healing  them- 
selves. With  the  support  of  the  sharing,  teaching  and  therapeutic  guidance, 
they  are  able  to  understand  the  effects  the  residential  school  experience  had 
on  their  lives,  specifically  with  respect  to  addiction,  family  violence  and  lack 
of  or  poor  parenting  skills,  reducing  the  guilt  and  self-blame  and  opening  the 
door  to  effecting  positive  change  by  being  able  to  better  understand  the 
nature  of  the  problems  they  have  experienced  in  their  lives. 

Goals 

1.  To  redress  the  negative  impacts  of  the  residential  school  experiences  of 
Elders  in  the  community  and  residents  of  Lakeview  Lodge,  with  a view  to 
addressing  the  shame  and  guilt  they  carry  and  break  the  physical  and  emo- 
tional isolation  they  experience. 

2.  Mitigate  against  losses  experienced  by  years  of  residential  schooling  by  cul- 
ture, spiritual, traditional  practices  and  teachings,  specifically  language  and 
ceremonies;  provide  support  in  breaking  the  cycle  of  addiction,  family  vio- 
lence and  lack  of  parenting  skills. 

3.  To  break  the  pattern  of  addiction  and  abuse  common  in  the  community 
through  sharing  traditions  and  cultural  practices  with  children  in  the  com- 
munity. 


Expected  Results 

1 .  Family  Violence 

- More  awareness  in  the  community  about  the  issue  of  family  violence; 

- Community  members,  including  Elders,  being  willing  to  attend  work- 
shops on  family  violence  and  healthy  relationships,  rather  than  deny- 
ing any  problems. 

- Community  members  and  Elders  recognizing  the  intergenerational  nature 
of  family  violence. 


2.  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 

- Increased  number  of  Elders  acknowledging  their  addiction  and  participat- 
ing in  alcohol  and  drug  awareness  programs; 

- Elders  willing  to  participate  in  alcohol  and  drug  awareness  workshops  with 
youth. 

3.  Parenting  Problems 

- Increased  participation  in  parenting  workshops  offered,  including  partici- 
pation by  Elders. 

4.  Loss  of  Culture 

- Elders  and  other  community  members  offering  and  participating  in  an 
increased  number  of  cultural  activities; 

- Elders  and  other  community  members  attending  language  instruction  classes; 

- Elders  beginning  to  share  their  knowledge  with  children  of  the  community; 

- Establishment  of  an  Elder's  Council. 


Start  & End  Dates: 

4/1/01  - 3/31/02 

Primary  Contact: 

Mrs.  Stella  Isnana 
Band  Councillor  - Health 
Tel:  306-332-4685 
Fax:  306-332-5953 
AHF  Contribution: 
$170,000.00 

Organization  Address: 

Box  128 

Fort  Qu'Appelle  , SK  S0G  ISO 


SEWING  A HEALING  PATTERN 
WITH  THREADS  OF  FRIEND- 
SHIP AND  LAUGHTER 


The  Star  Quilt 


The  eight  (8)  point  star  was  used  by  the  Dakota  people  for  direction.  The 
Dakota  people  referred  to  the  star  for  many  day  to  day  discussions,  ie.,  the 
morning  star,  evening  star  and  universe  in  which  they  used  the  stars  to  tell 
seasonal  events  - all  depended  on  how  the  people  performed  their  duties. 

The  colors  of  the  star  quilt  were  used  in  rainbow  colors,  sunburst  colors  and 
northern  lights  colors.  Each  color  had  a meaning  to  the  universe  and  Mother 
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Earth.  Previous  to  material  and  cloth,  quill  work  or  painting  was  used.  It  was 
a social  time  for  women  to  gather  away  from  children  and  family,  to 
exchange  ideas  and  designs  and  also  for  mothers  and  grandmothers  to  pass 
on  their  work  to  the  younger  generation. 

- Lorraine  Yuzicapi,  Elder  Advisor  to  AHF  staff 

Standing  Buffalo  Dakota  Nation  in  Fort  Qu'Appelle  Saskatchewan  has  been 
active  in  healing  work  through  the  generous  support  of  the  AHE  Like  many 
projects  we  have  struggled  to  present  the  issues  of  healing  to  our  communi- 
ty in  such  a way  as  to  encourage  involvement.  We  have  had  success  with  heal- 
ing circles,  one  to  one  counselling  and  workshops.  The  residential  school  in 
Lebret,  Saskatchewan,  a few  miles  down  the  valley  from  our  home,  is  a place 
of  significant  memories  both  positive  and  negative  for  our  people.  Most  sig- 
nificantly perhaps  was  the  damage  caused  to  our  family  systems  and  the  rela- 
tionships we  had  when  our  children  were  taken  to  school  and  their  language 
lost.  Family  lines  became  blurred  and  a sense  of  community  was  lost  forever. 
The  legacy  of  abuse  from  the  residential  school  system  now  lives  in  the  sub- 
tleties of  the  people  who  live  here  as  we  struggle  to  build  trusting  ways  of  car- 
ing and  sharing. 


govern  our  sewing  activity:  No  gossiping,  no  politicking,  finishing  what  we 
start,  also  reconnect  us  to  our  traditional  principles  of  healthy  interpersonal 
relationships  and  harmonious  community  living. 

In  sewing  the  star  quilt  there  is  a ritual  to  the  cutting,  connecting,  stitching 
and  finishing  of  the  product.  Also,  in  the  evening  the  sewing  project  is  put 
away  in  a container  or  covered  with  another  piece  of  material.  One  very 
important  aspect  of  working  on  the  quilt  is  not  to  do  the  work  when  in  an 
individual  woman's  moon  time.  The  respect  accorded  the  star  quilt  makes 
the  sewing  of  a star  quilt  a very  spiritual  experience. 

As  we  respect  these  rules  in  our  group,  the  politics  of  our  community  are  lost 
and  the  healing  has  begun.  We  have  learned  that  the  pleasure  of  being  togeth- 
er and  doing  creative  work  also  helped  us  to  share:  the  group  has  established 
a donation  jar  for  material  (which  is  very  successful)  we  can  use  what  others 
bring,  but  must  also  bring  something  in  exchange  for  others  to  use. 

The  Sewing/Sharing  Group  also  does  other  projects  workable  and  do-able  for 
ages  4 - 64,  and  this  includes  sewing  vests,  book  bags,  tea-towel  and  face- 
cloth kitchen  knick-knacks,  crocheting,  knitting,  rugmaking/latch-hook,  star 
quilts  and  quilting  cushions. 


Counselling  and  group  therapy  has  enabled  and  equipped  many  of  the  sur- 
vivors to  continue  their  healing  journey.  Addictions  counselling  and  work- 
shops have  rid  our  people  of  many  of  their  unhealthy  habits  but  communi- 
ty through  our  families  has  not  improved.  The  children  who  are  now  in  our 
own  school  struggle  with  issues  of  anger  and  resentment  which  they  act  out 
upon  each  other.  As  witnesses  to  the  hurt  and  shame  of  their  parents  and 
grand  parents  the  children  act  out  the  pain  and  bring  the  cycle  into  their  gen- 
eration. 


TAMING  BUFFALO 

c A 

SHARING 


ABORIGINAL  healing  foundation 


The  AFIF  team  has  brainstormed,  plotted,  planned  and  configured  a hun- 
dred ways  to  break  the  cycle  of  hurt  and  shame  and  finally  as  intentionally  as 
a falling  star  we  began  to  sew!  Sew! 

The  band  council  generously  donated  the  use  of  a empty  building  near  the 
health  station  for  our  programs.  We  decided  to  name  our  facility  the  Sharing- 
Caring  Place  and  began  the  usual  offering  of  healing  circles  and  sharing 
groups  but  it  was  a sewing  machine  that  was  the  spark.  That  spark  has  lit  a 
fire  within  our  community  and  has  inspired  other  communities  to  do  that 
same.  Every  Wednesday  evening  the  ladies  of  the  community  (men  are  wel- 
come too)  gather  to  sew  star  blankets,  pillow  cases  and  other  crafts. 

The  natural  pattern  of  conversation  intertwines  with  thread  and  colourful 
designs.  Everyone  has  their  project,  and  traditions  are  naturally  woven  into 
the  work  thanks  to  the  knowledge  passed  on  by  the  Elders.  Sewing  a star 
blanket  thus  becomes  a way  to  connect  with  our  culture,  a means  to  learn 
and  heal.  Other  activities  also  enrich  our  time  together,  learning  our  lan- 
guage through  the  vocabulary  of  our  sewing  project:  colours,  forms,  tradi- 
tions. We  listen  to  our  music,  and  to  each  other.  The  three  main  rules  that 


The  projects  are  taught  by  a hands-on  approach  which  was  the  way  our 
mothers  and  grandmothers  had  taught  us.  Much  of  the  material  and  craft 
supplies  were  donated  by  the  participating  individuals  and  if  one  choses  to 
keep  their  finished  product  or  sell  their  product,  the  Sewing  group  ask  that 
the  individual  replace  the  materials  used  or  donate  other  supplies.  At  the  end 
of  an  evening  of  sewing,  all  the  participants  names  are  put  into  a hat  and  a 
name  is  drawn  to  bring  a snack  for  the  next  night  of  sewing.  There  have  been 
many  proud  cooks  who  have  shared  their  baking  in  the  Sharing/Sewing 
Group. 

Regarding  orders  of  star  quilts  or  items,  etc.  to  the  Sharing/Sewing  Group, 
we  offer  to  share  our  knowledge  and  teach  other  individuals  how  to  make  the 
items  they  are  interested  in. 

The  Standing  Buffalo  Sharing/Sewing  Group  has  been  approached  to  assist 
other  communities  to  start  up  their  community  sewing  groups,  which  we  are 
willing  to  do. 

Busy  hands  have  begun  to  care  for  and  teach  the  younger  people  in  our  com- 
munity how  to  relate  in  a positive  way.  Sometimes  the  conversation  weaves 
its  way  back  to  that  old  residential  school  a few  miles  down  the  road  of  our 
past  (it  has  long  since  been  torn  down)  but  more  often  than  not  it  ends  up 
sidetracked  in  the  gentle  laughter  so  familiar  to  our  ancestors  as  they  worked 
around  the  fire  or  tanning  hides.  So  we  sew  a healing  pattern  and  invite  other 
communities  to  join  the  fun!  Our  project  is  now  expanding  to  Friday 
evenings  as  a replacement  for  some  bad  habits  like  bingo. 
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^ Healing  Through  the  Star  Blanket  Making 

http : // www.  dako  tacurriculum . co  m/lessons_p  d£ / starblankets  .pdf 

“I  would...  perform  many  ceremonies  wrapped  in  that  quilt.  I am  an  old 
man  now  ...  but  I still  have  that  star  blanket  my  grandmother  made  for 
me.  I treasure  it;  some  day  I shall  be  buried  in  it.” 

- John  Fire  Lame  Deer,  Lakota 


Symbol  & Significance 

When  white  culture  met  Native 
American  one  of  the  crafts  they 
shared  was  that  of  the  star  blan- 
ket. The  star  pattern  is  based  on 
the  symbol  the  morning  star,  the 
teaching  that  the  elders  share, 

"There  is  a moment  of  time  in 
this  world  everything  is  in  a 
pause.  In  that  moment  we 
acknowledge  the  "Great  Spirit" 
with  all  our  needs  in  prayer.  The 
making  of  the  star  blanket  is 
based  on  development,  healing, 
growth,  and  kindness  in  giving  with  return  to  all  others.  Symbolic  gift  in 
healing  that  presents  unity,  respect,  honor  and  the  generations  of  life." 

Traditional  hand  made  star  blanket  is  a process  of  time  in  need  to  be  able  to 
develop  one ’s  own  teachings  and  techniques  with  colored  fabric.  It  is  also 
based  on  care, growth,  and  self-awareness  toward  one ’s  life.  Contemporary 
star  blanket  making  is  a fast  way  in  presenting  one ’s  self  to  the  market.  It  is 
a short  cut, an  easy  road, and  is  able  to  introduce  a person  new  ways  in  devel- 
oping symbols,  color, patterns, and  freedom  of  expressions. 

Star  quilts,  legend  has  it,  result  in  good  dreams  and  a prosperous  life.  The  star 
represents  the  element  of  nature.  The  star  imitates  the  stars  above  and  the 
colors  show  the  beauty  of  nature. 


Star  quilts  are  presented  to  honor  people  on  significant  occasions.  They  are 
given  in  memory  of  a deceased  loved  one,  to  honor  a soldier  upon  returning 
from  war,  to  welcome  a newborn  child,  to  congratulate  newlyweds  and  at 
naming  ceremonies.  In  many  ways  to  all  people  of  the  four  directions,  the 
star  quilt  has  replaced  the  buffalo  robe  as  a gift  of  honor.  As  long  as  the 
morning  star  is  faithful  to  the  inhabitants  of  earth,  life  can  sustain  itself.  That 
is  why  each  star  quilt  is  a tribute  to  the  life-giving  star. 


To  receive  a star  quilt  as  a gift  indicates  that  the  giver  of  the  blanket  holds 
you  in  very  high  esteem  for  your  gen- 
erosity or  accomplishments.  That  is 
why  a star  quilt  is  one  of  the  greatest 
gifts  a person  can  receive.  The  wealth 
in  the  star  blanket  is  not  how  much 
you  own  but  rather  how  much  one 
shares  with  others  and  gives. 

'My  sun!  My  morning  star!  Help  this 
child  to  become  a man.  I name  him 
Rain-dew  falling!  I name  him  Star 
Mountain!' 

(Tew a) 


The  Tewa  grandmother's  song  above  is  part  of  a naming  ritual  performed  by 
the  mother  and  grand-mother  who  stand  on  the  housetop  before  dawn. 
When  the  baby  is  named  a live  coal  and  a corn  cob  are  thrown,  signifying  life 
and  health.  For  peoples  across  the  world,  the  morning  star  symbolises  renew- 
al, new  life  and  hope,  for  it  is  the  sky  herald  of  the  life-giving  sun  each  day. 
The  morning  star  and  the  'star  nation'  are  woven  into  the  myths  and  cere- 
monies of  many  tribes. 

Despite  the  suffering  that  took  place  when  white  settlers  came  into  contact 
with  the  tribes,  some  aspects  of  non-native  handwork  were  readily  adopted 
by  tribal  people.  New  materials,  such  as  glass  beads  and  woven  fabrics  meant 
new  scope  for  craftwork  design.  The  tradition  of  re-using  materials  has 
always  been  integral  to  tribal  life,  indeed  to  sustainable  lifestyle  anywhere.  § 


Bernice  Morin 

My  name  is  Bernice  Morin  and  I identify  myself  as 
a Cree  First  Nation  person.  I hail  from  the  remote 
village  of  Granville  Lake,  Manitoba,  which  is  locat- 
ed in  the  North  of  56.  Having  been  raised  in  a tra- 
ditional Cree-Metis  lifestyle  of  trapping  and  fish- 
ing, I have  come  to  appreciate  all  the  modern  day 
conveniences  that  many  take  for  granted.  Cree  was 
the  language  of  preference  in  our  home  and  was 
spoken  fluently  within  the  village.  Granville  Lake 
offered  few  services  and  unemployment  was  high. 
The  school  went  from  Kindergarten  to  grade  8, 
students  wishing  to  continue  their  education  were 
requires  to  leave  the  village. 

I left  home  a age  15  to  attend  Frontier  Collegiate 
Institute,  in  Cranberry  Portage,  Manitoba. 
Cranberry  Portage  offered  residential  boarding  for 
students  who  came  from  communities  that  did 
not  offer  education  Past  grade  8 or  9.  There  were 
approximately  150  girls  and  200  boys  at  any  given 
time  of  the  year.  I remained  there  for  4 years,  till  I 


graduated  in  1990,  with  many  athletic  rewards 
including  Athlete  of  the  Year  3 times  and  Qyeen 
trapper,  to  name  a couple.  My  high  school  experi- 
ences gave  me  a good  head  start  at  being  an  inde- 
pendent person.  I am  very  fortunate  to  have  such 
helpful  and  caring  counselors  who  were  always 
looking  out  for  me. 

After  graduation  I headed  to  the  big  city  of 
Winnipeg,  where  my  family  had  relocated  to,  hav- 
ing left  the  village.  For  the  next  four  years,  I made 
Winnipeg  my  home.  Finding  work  was  not  always 
easy,  as  I had  a limited  amount  of  employment  his- 
tory. A few  of  the  positions  I was  able  to  find  were 
waiting  tables,  sales  person,  counter  personnel  and 
reception  at  Transport  Canada.  I soon  learned  that 
the  fast  pace  of  life  in  the  city  was  not  allowing  me 
to  grow  as  an  individual  in  the  way  I had  hoped 

A year  after  the  birth  of  my  son  in  1993,  and 
much  consideration,  I left  Manitoba  in  the  spring 


and  headed  West  to  B.C,  in  hopes  of  making  a 
better  life  for  my  son  as  a single  parent.  I arrived 
in  Penticton  B.C  and  immediately  found  work  as 
a waitress  and  was  soon  promoted  to  prep-cook.  I 
settled  in  Penticton  and  was  soon  involved  in  a 
relationship  which  resulted  in  the  birth  of  my 
daughter.  In  1996  my  spouse  (from  France)  and  I 
moved  to  Montreal  where  he  had  found  work.  I 
took  a course  offering  French  as  a second  lan- 
guage, completing  it  in  June  of  1997.  A week  later 
we  moved  our  little  family  back  to  BC  for  employ- 
ment purposes. 

We  arrived  in  the  Okanagan  in  the  peak  of  the 
fruit  harvest,  when  work  was  plentiful.  We  have 
worked  in  the  fruit  industry  since  then.  We  do 
seasonal  work  beginning  in  the  spring  and  ending 
in  the  fall.  We  have  been  able  to  support  our  fam- 
ily in  this  fashion.  This  type  of  work  has  allowed 
us  to  live  out  our  passion  to  live  the  kind  of  life  we 
had  always  wanted. 
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The  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation 


Regional  Gatherings  - 2002 


Calgary  - October  1 
Prince  Albert  - October  3 
Prince  George  - October  15 
Kenora  - October  17 
Moncton  - October  28 
Quebec  City  - October  30 


The  public  is  welcome  to 
attend  each  gathering,  but 
participants  must  cover 
their  own  travel  costs.  The 
Foundation  will  provide 
refreshment  and  a light 
lunch. 

For  more  information  or  to 
register  (recommended  but 
not  required):  Marilyn 
Mclvor,  (888)  725-8886.  In 
Ottawa:  (613)  237-4441. 


The  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation’s 
Board  of  Directors  will  be  gathering 
at  these  places  to  engage  in  dialogue 
with  Aboriginal  people  on  the 
Foundation’s  funding  process,  to  issue 
an  annual  report,  to  provide  an 
update  on  funded  projects  and  to 
announce  new  initiatives. 


N ichol  as  Flood  D avin 

Journalist,  politician,  lawyer  and  author 


Nicholas  Flood  Davin  was  born  at  Kilfinane,  County  Limerick, 
Ireland  in  1842.  Orphaned  as  a child,  he  was  raised  by  Anglican 
foster  parents.  In  1872,  at  age  32,  he  left  England  where  he  had 
gained  experience  in  law  and  journalism.  Arriving  in  Toronto,  he 
took  work  as  an  editorial  writer,  first  at  the  Globe,  and  later  at  the  Mail. 


Composite  photo  shoiving  Davin  and  Carlisle  Indian  Residential  School  students,  1892. 


After  a failed  attempt  at  politics,  in  1878,  Davin  was  chosen  by  the  Canadian 
Government  to  study  the  American  Indian  Residential  School  System,  initiated 
under  the  Grant  administration  in  1869.  Davin’s  15-page  Report  on  Industrial 
Schools  for  Indians  and  Half-Breeds  was  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
John  A.  Macdonald,  on  March  14,  1879. 

Praising  the  Americans 
for  their  policy  of 
“aggressive  civilization,” 
he  recommended  similar 
arrangements  for 
Canada.  The  Report 
elaborated  an  agricul- 
ture-based industrial 
school  model  and 
included  an  accompany- 
ing plan  for  building  a 

The  Regina  Leader  Company  building,  c.  1887  (Regina  City  Archives)  school  of  the  cheapest 

kind.”  Davin  made  13 

recommendations  and  urged  that  “if  anything  is  to  be  done  with  the  Indian,  we 
must  catch  him  very  young.  The  children  must  be  kept  constantly  within  the  cir- 
cle of  civilized  conditions.” 


In  1883,  he  established  the  Regina  Leader.  On  the  day  that  Louis  Riel  was 
hanged,  Davin  sneaked  into  the  prison  disguised  as  a priest  to  conduct  an  inter- 
view published  November  16,  1885. 

Nicholas  Flood  Davin  became  the  first  representative  of  West  Assiniboia  (the 
Northwest  Territories)  in  1885  and  remained  in  politics  until  his  defeat  in  1900. 

In  1901,  Davin  shot  and  killed  himself  in  a Winnipeg  hotel.  • 
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Resources  for  this  Issue 


f he  following  resource  list  is  provided  as  a public  service. 
The  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  does  not  necessari- 
ly endorse  these  materials.  Included  are  materials  that 
address  the  topics  covered  in  this  issue.  A resource  list 
with  new  entries  is  presented  with  every  issue.  See  earlier  issues  for 
other  resources. 


For  a complete  list  of  Residential 
School  Resources,  call  Wayne  K.  spear 
at  the  Communications  Department: 

1-888-725-8886  - extension  237. 
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LA  RELATION  ENTRE  LA  GUERISON,  LA  CULTURE  ET  LA  LANGUE 


Dans  sa  recente  presentation  au  symposium 
Lafontaine-Baldwin  1,  Georges  Erasmus  a pose  une 
question  : Pourquoi  la  communication  entre 
[Autochtones  et  non-autochtones]  est-elle  si  diffi- 
cile, si  remplie  de  malentendus  et  de  tension?  II  en 
vient  a conclure  que  ceci  est  du  «un  probleme  de 
langue»,  que  «meme  lorsque  nous  utilisons  les 
memes  mots,  les  peuples  autochtones  et  les 
representants  du  gouvernement  parlent  souvent  de 
choses  differentes  » 

Nulle  part  ailleurs  cette  difference  est  plus  evidente 
que  lorsque  Ton  parle  du  concept  de  guerison. 

Nous  avons,  dans  d’autres  numeros  du  premier 
pas,  deja  explore  plusieurs  aspects  de  ce  paradigme, 
cette  «vue  du  monde»  autochtone.  Aujourd’hui,  au 
Canada,  les  communautes  autochtones  commen- 
cent  de  plus  en  plus  a realiser  l’importance,  la  per- 
tinence, validite,  efficacite  et  de  leurs  perspectives 
traditionnelles  equilibrees.  Nous  prenons,  en  tant 
qu’Autochtones,  des  mesures  qui  reaffirment  et 
integrent  cette  perspective  dans  notre  vie  individu- 
elle  et  collective. 

Que  nous  soyons  des  jeunes  a la  recherche  d’un 
sens  d’identite,  des  parents,  des  femmes  ou  des 
desireux  de  donner  le  meilleur  de  nous-memes  a 
nos  enfants  et  a nos  epoux  afin  qu’ils  accomplissent 
le  potentiel  dont  le  Createur  leur  a fait  don,  que 
nous  soyons  des  Aines  accomplissant  la  derniere 
etape  du  chemin  de  notre  vie  qui  nous  ramene  au 
Createur  et  conscients  des  connaissances  et  de  la 
sagesse  qu’il  nous  faut  encore  acquerir  et  partager, 
que  nous  soyons  des  dirigeant  charge  de  la  tache 
sacree  d’encouragement  de  ceux  que  nous  servons 


et  de  la  protection  de  leur  bien-etre,  sante  et 
prosperite,  qui  que  nous  soyons,  quelles  que  soient 
nos  caracteristiques  et  nos  roles  sociaux,  il  est  evi- 
dent que  les  principes  communs  appuyant  le  con- 
cept autochtone  de  la  guerison  et  de  la  sante 
represente  la  meilleure  fondation  pour  des  liens  et 
un  developpement  humains  harmonieux  et  une 
prosperite  veritable. 

Comment  savons-nous  que  cette  realisation  gagne 
du  terrain?  Certainement  pas  par  les  medias  qui 
sont  plus  exploiter  les  aspects  sensationnalistes  des 
pires  aspects  de  la  nature  et  des  comportements 
humains.  Dans  le  monde  artificiel  et  dement  des 
medias,  la  violence  est  plutot  la  norme.  La  guerison 
holistique,  par  comparaison  est  un  sujet  bien  peu 
interessant.  Mais  dans  les  communautes 
autochtones  du  Canada,  comme  dans  celle  d’autres 
parties  du  monde,  la  guerison  est  une  question  qui 
occupe  le  premier  rang  des  preoccupations  et  des 
initiatives  autochtones.  Guerison  selon  sa  defini- 
tion autochtone,  entendons-nous  bien. 

Les  principes  de  guerison  et  valeurs  autochtones  se 
frayent  peu  a peu  un  chemin  dans  de  nombreuses 
arenes  de  la  vie  occidentale  : principes  et  pratiques 
de  justice,  de  medecine  holistique,  d’ecologie,  de 
pratiques  parentales,  d’education,  de  developpe- 
ment humain,  de  relations  interpersonnelles  et 
sociale,  de  structures  et  de  processus  de  prises  de 
decisions,  de  resolution  de  conflit,  d’ accumulation, 
transmission  et  utilisation  des  connaissances,  de  la 
relation  entre  la  science  et  la  spiritualite  pour  en 
citer  quelques-uns. 

Lorsque  nous  soulignons  ce  fait,  cela  souleve 


encore  des  reactions  de  surprise.  Nous  avons  de 
dire  et  de  repeter  cela  aux  survivants,  a leurs 
families,  a leurs  communautes  et  a ceux  qui  les 
aident : Il  y a de  nombreuses  raisons  d’etre  fiers,  de 
nombreuses  belles  choses  a partager  et  grace  aux- 
quelles  nous  pouvons  regarder  l’avenir  avec  opti- 
misme  et  continuer  nos  efforts. 

A la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison,  nous 
sommes  temoins  de  cela  tous  les  jours.  La  somme 
des  connaissances  et  expertise  au  sujet  de  la  guerison 
est  deja  enorme  et  grandit  sans  cesse.  Le  processus 
de  guerison  peut  etre  exprime  par  une  riche  gamme 
de  mediums  naturellement  integres  dans  les  cul- 
tures autochtones  : par  la  langue,  les  ceremonies  et 
rituels,  les  arts  visuels,  le  theatre  et  la  danse,  l’archi- 
tecture,  les  vetements,  l’alimentation  etc... 

Depuis  le  debut,  nous  avons  essaye  d’encourager 
les  gens  a nous  ecrire,  a nous  raconter  leur  histoire, 
a nous  dire  comment  ils  s’etaient  transformes  et 
avaient  aide  les  autres  a trouver  la  force  de  guerir. 
Pour  la  premiere  fois,  nous  pouvons  vous  presenter 
un  numero  de  Le  premier  pas  qui  a presque  tout 
ete  ecrit  par  des  contributeurs.  Nous  avons  aime 
lire  leurs  histoires  inspirantes  et  nous  sommes  tres, 
tres  heureux  de  les  partager  ici  avec  vous. 

Il  nous  semble  que  le  message  commun  des  Aines 
de  tous  les  coins  du  Canada  commence  a etre 
entendu  et  suivi  ; Aujourd’hui  est  le  temps  des 
choix  — traiter  le  Createur  avec  respect  et  gratitude 
ou  non,  traiter  la  Terre  avec  respect  et  sagesse  ou 
non,  nous  traiter  nous-memes  avec  respect  ou  dig- 
nite  ou  non,  traiter  les  autres  avec  amour  et  respect 
ou  non.  Comme  toujours,  il  y a un  prix  a payer 
pour  choisir  de  "non",  et  ce  prix  et  notre  sante  et 
bonheur  collectif  et  individuel.  -GR 
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Bonjour, 

J’aimerais  recevoir  Le  premier  pas.  Et  aussi  une  liste 
complete  de  ressources  sur  les  pensionnats, 

Merci, 

Deseree. 

* 


Bonjour, 

Pourriez-vous  m’envoyer  des  informations  au  sujet  de 
vos  lecteurs  (qui  sont-ils?),  votre  mandat  principal  (quel 
genre  d’articles  publiez-vous?)  quand  avez-vous  com- 
mence a fonctionner?  est-ce  que  vous  fonctionnez 
encore?  est-ce  que  je  peux  obtenir  des  anciens  numeros? 

Est-ce  que  le  journal  est  publie  tous  les  mois  ou  tous  les 
deux  mois? 

Merci, 

Larry,  Ojibway,  etudiant  de  deuxieme  cycle,  35  ans. 

Larry, 

Nous  desservons  un  bassin  de  plus  de  30  000 
lecteurs  pour  chaque  numero  trimestriel  de  Le  pre- 
mier pas  (Healing  Words  pour  nos  lecteurs  anglo- 
phones).  Nos  lecteurs  incluent  des  personnes 
autochtones  et  non-autochtones.  Nous  avons  des 
lecteurs  aux  etats-Unis  et  dans  d'autres  parties  du 
monde  aussi. 

Nous  publions  sur  le  sujet  de  la  guerison.  Le  journal 
contient  done  de  nombreux  articles  axes  sur  les 
pensionnats,  sur  les  survivants,  les  programmes  de 
guerison  et  I'Histoire. 

Le  premier  numero  a ete  publie  en  1999.  Nous  en 
sommes  maintenant  au  volume  3,  numero  3,c'est-a- 
dire  notre  lie  numero.  Pour  obtenir  des  anciens 
numeros  de  Le  premier  pas/Healing  Words  vous 
pouvez  contacter  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  gueri- 
son au  1 888  725  8886). 

voir  page  3 
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Le  premier  pas 


http:www.ahf.ca 

Pour  recevoir  Le  premier  pas,  ecrivez-nous  a 
I’adresse  suivante  : Piece  801,  75  rue  Albert, 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  5E7  ou  telephonez-nous  au 
1-888-725-8886)  le  numero  local  est  le  237  4441. 
Notre  numero  de  telecopieur  est  le  613  237  4442. 
Nos  adr esses  electroniques  sont ; grobelin@ahf.ca  ou 
wspea@ahf.ca.  N’oubliez  pas  que  notre  journal  est 
disponible  en  Anglais  et  qu’il  est  gratuit. 
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Vous  pouvez  soumettre 
vos  articles  ou  autres 
contributions  par  la 
poste  ou  sous  forme  de  disquette: 


Au  Redacteur,  Premier  pas 
75  rue  Albert,  Piece  801 
Ottawa, Ontario  KIP  5E7 


Telecopieur:  613-237-4442 


Courriel: 

grobelin@ahf.ca 


wspear@ahf.ca 


Veuillez  nous  transmettre  vos  photos  par  la 
poste  ou  par  voie  electronique.  Veuillez 
noter  que  la  FAG  n’ assume  aucune  respon- 
sabilite  pour  la  perte  ou  les  dommages  du 
materiel  envoye  par  la  poste. 

Veuillez  inclure,  avec  vos  contributions, 
une  courte  biographie  (votre  nom,  ce  que 
vous  faites)  ainsi  que  votre  adresse  com- 
plete (ou  l’adresse  de  votre  organisation), 
vos  numeros  de  telephone,  de  telecopieur 
et  votre  adresse  electronique. 

Le  FAG  ne  paie  pas  les  articles  qu’elle  pub- 
lie dans  Premier  pas  mais  envoie  aux  auteurs 
une  copie  de  Premier  pas  ou,  sur  demande 
des  copies  supplementaires  pour  distribu- 
tion. 

Les  points  de  vue  et  les  opinions  exprimes 
dans  les  articles  soumis  par  les  auteurs  ne 
refletent  pas  necessairement  las  points  de 
vue  et  opinions  de  la  FAG. 


Nous  n’imposons  pas  de  limite  quand  a la 
longueur  des  manuscripts,  mais  les  textes 
courts  sont  preferables.  Tous  les  articles  qui 
sont  soumis  a la  FAG  a des  fins  de  publica- 
tion doivent  etre  approuves  par  l’equipe 
editoriale.  La  FAG  se  reserve  le  droit  de 
reviser  et  corriger  les  manuscripts 
(longueur  du  texte  et  style). 

La  FAG  conservera  les  articles  qui  lui  sont 
soumis,  pour  les  publier  dans  un  autre 
numero  de  Premier  pas.  La  FAG  se  reserve 
le  droit  d’accepter  ou  de  refuser  les  articles 
qui  lui  sont  soumis.  La  FAG  se  reserve  le 
droit  de  retirer  les  passages  dont  le  language 
n’est  pas  acceptable  et  de  corriger  les  erreurs 
de  grammaire,  d’orthographe  et  de  ponctu- 
ation. 


UN  GRAND  MERCI  A NOS 
CONTRIBUTEURS 
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Healing  Words, 

Bonjour, 

Je  m’appelle  Terena  Hunt  et  je  travaille  au  Centre  correctionnel  pour  les 
femmes  a Burnaby.  J’aimerais  recevoir  votre  journal  Healing  Words/Le  pre- 
mier pas  pour  les  femmes  du  Centre. 

Terena  H unt. 


Bonjour  Terena, 

Merci  de  votre  message,  Terena.  Nous  serions  tres  heureux  de  vous  ajouter  a 
notre  liste  d'envoi  pour  Healing  Words/Le  premier  pas.  Combien  de  copies 
voulez-vous? 

Nous  aimerions  egalement  en  savoir  davantage  sur  votre  travail  et  sur  les 
femmes  dont  vous  vous  occupez.  Faites-nous  part  des  questions  reliees  aux 
pensionnats  que  vous-memes  ou  les  femmes  aimeraient  voir  abordees.  Nous 
recherchons  toujours  des  contributions  de  la  part  de  nos  lecteurs  : articles, 
poemes,  dessins,  photographies  etc. . . pour  les  publier  dans  le  journal.  Si  cela 
vous  interesse  ou  interesse  les  femmes  n'hesitez  pas  a nous  contacter. 

Je  vais  passer  vos  coordonnees  a I'administrateur  de  notre  liste  d'envoi. 
Laissez-moi  savoir  combien  de  copies  vous  voulez  recevoir. 

Merci  de  votre  interet, Terena. 

* 

Cher  MonsieurChere  Madame,  Monsieur, 

J’ai  ramene  une  copie  de  votre  journal,  Le  premier  pas/Healing  Words  de 
Yellowknife  (TNO)  a Tuktoyaktuk,  TNO.  J’aimerais  vraiment  beaucoup 
m’abonner  et  recevoir  12  copies  du  journal.  Votre  contenu  est  un  excellent 
outil  d’enseignement  pour  la  guerison  holistique,  je  peux  l’utiliser  pour  mes 
plans  de  cours.  Je  suis  une  educatrice  d’adultes  au  Centre  d’apprentissage  du 
College  Aurora  a Tuktoyaktuk.  Tuk  est  ma  ville  d’origine  et  nous  avons  beau- 
coup  besoin  de  guerison!  En  2002,  nous  avons  eu  4 suicides  et  un  accident 
tragique  sur  la  route  de  glace  ou  mon  frere  a trouve  la  mort.  Merci,  et  je  vous 
tiendrai  au  courant  du  travail  constructif  que  j’accomplirai  avec  l’aide  de 
votre  journal 

Rosemary  Lundrigan. 

Bonjour  Rosemary, 

Quelle  lettre  positive  et  encourageante!  Merci  beaucoup.  Nous  sommes  en 
train  de  preparer  notre  prochain  journal  et  c'est  toujours  pour  nous  une  peri- 
ode  intense,  votre  encouragement  est  tres  apprecie.  L'un  des  mandats  de  la 
Fondation  est  de  promouvoir  la  sensibilisation  et  I'education,  et  vous  nous 
aidez  done  d'une  maniere  tres  concrete  en  explorant  avec  vos  etudiants  les 
questions  reliees  aux  pensionnats.  Je  vous  encourage  a nous  faire  part  de 
votre  travail,  cela  nous  interesse  beaucoup. 

II  n'y  a aucun  cout  d'abonnement  pour  recevoir  Le  premier  pas/Healing 
Words. Tout  ce  dont  nous  avons  besoin  est  votre  adresse  postale,  numero  de 
telephone,  telecopieur  etc. . . 

N'oubliez  pas  de  me  transmettre  vos  coordonnees  aussitot  que  possible, 
Rosemary. 


Bonjour  tout  le  monde, 

Je  m’appelle  Edward  Martin  et  je  suis  le  coordonnateur  de  conference  pour 
la  premiere  conference  internationale  intitulee  Cercle  des  enfants  - portant 
sur  les  sequelles  intergenerationnelles  des  pensionnats.  Cette  conference  aura 
lieu  en  octobre  2003  a Montreal. 

Je  suis  a la  recherche  de  personnes  interessees  a inscrire  leur  nom  sur  notre 
liste  d’envoi.  Je  cherche  des  survivants  des  pensionnats,  des  enfants  de  sur- 
vivants  et  des  personnes  qui  travaille  dans  le  domaine  des  pensionnats  ou 
interessees  a la  question. 

Le  but  de  cette  base  de  donnee  et  d’obtenir  la  participation  active  du  plus 
grand  nombre  possible  de  survivants  des  pensionnats  et  de  descendants  de 
survivants,  a l’echelle  nationale.  Par  la  suite,  j’aurai  une  questionnaire  de 
sondage  qui  recueillera  les  donnees  pertinentes  pour  ce  projet. 
Progressivement  nous  etablirons  un  bulletin  electronique  qui  fournira  les  ren- 
seignements  les  plus  a jour  sur  la  Conference  ainsi  que  des  articles  de  la  part 
de  survivants  des  pensionnats  et  les  descendants  des  survivants. 

Si  vous  desirez  vous  inscrire  sur  la  liste,  veuillez  indiquer  si  vous  etes  un  sur- 
vivant  ou  un  descendant  de  survivant  et  vos  coordonnees.  Vous  pouvez  aussi 
faire  cela  par  courriel  a : circleofchildren  @sympatico.ca 

Pour  obtenir  des  renseignements  sur  la  conference,  visitez  notre  site  a 
http://www.  visions. ab.ca/activities/conferences+seminars/international_cir- 
cle_of_children.htm 

Cette  conference  portera  sur  les  sequelles  des  abus  physiques,  sexuels  et  cul- 
turels  subis  par  de  nombreuses  generations,  et  se  concentrera  sur  les  besoins 
identifies  par  les  survivants  et  pensionnats  et  les  descendants  des  survivants. 
L’unite  et  le  sens  d’appartenance  a nos  Nations  nous  permettra  de  continuer 
de  construire,  en  nous  appuyant  sur  la  comprehension  des  effets  des  pen- 
sionnats que  nous  avons  deja  acquise  et  en  encourageant  le  reste  de  la  societe 
canadienne  a participer  aux  evenements  qui  auront  lieu  avant  la  conference. 

Ce  projet  se  concentrera  egalement  sur  les  descendants  des  survivants  et  les 
generations  a venir.  L’education  portant  sur  l’histoire  de  nos  nations  etant 
l’une  des  questions  les  plus  importantes,  nous  avons  l’intention  de  combler 
les  lacunes  en  abordant,  par  le  biais  d’une  serie  d’ateliers  de  guerison,  de  dis- 
cussions en  table  ronde,  de  ceremonies  spirituelles  et  d’evenements  de  levees 
de  fonds,  ce  que  nos  arriere-grands-parents,  nos  grands-parents  et  nos  parents 
ont  survecu. 

Wel’alin, 

Edward  A.  M artin 

Conference  Coordinator 

Native  Friendship  Centre  of  Montreal 

514-499-1854  fax:  514-499-9436 

* 

Ahneen, 

J’ai  lu  le  numero  d’hiver  de  Healing  Words/Le  premier  pas.  L’histoire  qui 
apparait  a la  premiere  page  a touche  un  endroit  profond  de  mon  etre.  Et  j’ai 
besoin  de  partager  cela  avec  vous.  Je  vous  ai  joint  une  lettre  qui  fait  le  recit 
de  mon  histoire  et  une  autre  que  j’aimerai  partager  avec  tous  les 
Anishnabequa.  J’espere  que  tout  le  monde  aimera  ce  que  j’ai  ecrit.  Cela  m’a 
pris  moins  d’une  semaine  pour  l’ecrire. 

Baa  maa  pi  Go  waab  min 

Verna  Tabobandung. 

[Les  contributions  de  Verna  sont  publiees  dans  ce  numero  1 7.] 


Merci  encore, 

Dans  I'esprit  de  guerison. 

* 
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Bonjour  Verna, 

Merci  pour  vos  contributions,  Verna.  Je  les  aime  beaucoup.  Je  les  ai  mise  dans 
le  dossier  de  notre  prochain  numero  d'avril.  Wayne  et  moi  regardons  ce 
dossier  afin  de  finaliser  le  contenu  du  journal.  A mon  avis,  vos  contributions 
seront  des  articles  de  valeur  pour  ce  numero,  et  y auront  un  bonne  place. 

Wayne  vient  juste  de  recevoir  un  message  de  votre  part  demandant  si  votre 
premier  courriel  avait  ete  requ,  car  vous  soupqonniez  un  virus.  Je  I'ai  requ  sans 
probleme.  Je  confirmerai  la  publication  de  votre  article  sous  peu.  Avant  la 
publication  de  tout  article  nous  avons  besoin  d'une  courte  lettre  indiquant 
que  vous  consentez  a ce  que  vos  contributions  soient  publiees  par  la  FADG. 

Merci  encore,  Verna,  et  felicitations, 

- Giselle 


Chers  amis  a Le  premier  pas/Healing  Words 

Mon  mari  et  moi  avons  lu  votre  journal  pour  la  premiere  fois  le  mois  dernier 
et  nous  aimerions  etre  ajoutes  sur  votre  liste  d’envoi. 

Nous  aimerions  aussi  vous  envoyer  une  photo  de  l’une  de  oeuvre  de  pein- 
ture.  C’est  une  toile  circulaire  de  36’  de  diametre  qui  a pour  titre  «le  Gardien 
des  sept  feux  ».  Je  suis  tres  contente  aussi  que  vous  ayez  sollicite  la  contri- 
butions de  poetes,  parce  que  j’en  suis  une.  Je  vous  ai  envoye  le  poeme  qui 
accompagne  la  peinture.  Cela  me  ferai  plaisir  de  les  partager  avec  vos 
lecteurs. 

-Zoey. 

Chere  Zoey, 

Je  n'avais  pas  requ  votre  premier  courriel  et  suis  tres  contente  que  vous  ayez 
persevere  et  que  vous  m'ayez  contactee  de  nouveau.  J'ai  transmis  vous  coor- 
donnees  a la  personne  qui  s'occupe  de  la  liste  d'envoi  et  c'est  avec  plaisir  que 
nous  vous  enverrons  HealingWords/Le  premier  pas.  J'ai  beaucoup  aime  votre 
poeme  et  voudrais  I'inclure  dans  notre  prochain  numero, sinon, dans  le  suivant. 

Mais  pour  pouvoir  publier  les  contributions  des  lecteurs,  nous  avons  besoin 
d'une  lette  de  consentement.Vous  pouvez  me  I'envoyer  par  courriel,  en  indi- 
quant le  titre  des  contributions  que  vous  desirez  inclure  et  votre  nom  et 
adresse. 

Merci  beaucoup  a vous  deux  pour  votre  interet,  et  felicitations  pour  vos  oeuvres. 
Dans  I'Esprit  de  guerison, 

- Giselle 


Bonjour  et  que  la  paix  soit  avec  vous 

Est-ce  votre  journal  est  encore  publie  et  est-ce  que  nous  pouvons  envoyer  des 
articles  ou  autres  contributions? 

Richard  Tardif 

Montreal,  Quebec. 

Oui,  notre  publication  est  tres  vivante  et  les  contributions  de  la  part  de  nos 
lecteurs  ou  autres  personnes  interessees  sont  toujours  les  bienvenues.  La 
date  limite  pour  notre  publication  d'avril  est  depassees,  mais  nous  spmmes 
prets  a considerer  votre  contribution,  si  vous  en  avez  une,  pour  nos  prochains 
numeros.  Merci  de  votre  interet,  Richard. 

- Giselle 


Babillard  sur  les  pensionnats 

Les  enfants  de  1’Association  des  diplomes  de  Shingwauk 
(Children  of  Shingwauk  Alumni  Association)  tiendront  leur  5e 
reunion  du  2 au  5 Aout  2002.  La  reunion  aura  lieu  a Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  au  site  de  l’ancienne  ecole  Shingwauk  qui  abrite  main- 
tenant  le  College  universitaire  Algoma,  au  1520  rue  Queen  Est, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario.  Trous  les  anciens  eleves,  le  personnel 
et  leurs  descendants  sont  invites  a la  reunion.  Nous  aborderons 
a notre  fa$on  les  impacts  des  pensionnats.  Venez  nombreux,  vous 
serez  bien  accueillis. 

Pour  d’ autres  information,  contactez: 

Theresa  Turmel 
Shingwauk  Hall 
au  1520  rue  Queen  Est 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  ON 
P6A  2G4 

Tel.:  (705)949-2301,  Ext.  217 
Fax:  (705)949-6583 
Courriel:turmel@auc.ca 


Chers  lecteurs:  Pouvez-vous  aider  d'autres 
survivants  en  envoyant  vos  reponses  d Le 
premiers  pas? 


Chere  Giselle  et  Wayne, 

Veuillez  trouver  ci-joint  mon  temoignage  et  une  lettre  de  soutien  pour  la 
FADG,  suite  a une  proposition  que  nous  avons  soumis  l’ete  dernier. 

Continuer  le  bon  travail  que  voius  avez  commence.  Nous  avons  tous  com- 
mencer  a parler. 

Mahsi, 

Joach im  P.  Bonnetrouge 

[Les  contributions  deJoachim  sont  publiees  dans  ce  numero  16.] 


Bonjour, 

J’aimerais  recevoir  votre  journal  le  Premier  Pas  a mon  domicile.  Je  suis  Crie 
et  j’etudie  presentement  a l’UQAT  pour  une  maitrise  en  psychoeducation. 
Les  informations  dans  votre  journal  me  sont  tres  utiles.  S-V-P,  m'aviser  s'il  y 
a des  couts. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Janet 

Bonjour  Janet, 

Merci  de  ton  interet, je  suis  tres  heureuse  que  notre  publication  te  soit  utile.  Cela 
me  fait  done  plaisir  de  t'inscrire  sur  notre  liste  d'envoi.  Le  Premier  pas  est  gratuit, 
et  une  fois  inscrite  sur  notre  liste,  tu  recevras  le  journal  a ton  domicile,  sans  frais. 
Le  prochain  numero  sera  publie  en  avril,  alors...surveille  ta  boite  aux  lettres! 

Merci  encore,  it> 

- Giselle 
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• Rachel  Kelly  Dunn 

Le  Bonheur 


Bonjour! 


le  premier  pas 
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Nous  travaillons  souvent  avec  les  communautes  des 
Premieres  Nations  et  nous  avons  decouvert  votre 

journal  le  premier  pas  au  Centre  d’amitie  de  Quebec.  Nous  aimerions  savoir  si 
nous  pouvons  nous  abonner  a votre  journal  et  quel  est  le  prix  de  l’abonnement. 


Je  vous  joins  aussi  les  communiques  qui  annoncent  nos  activites  dans  les 
reserves.  Si  vous  avez  besoin  d’autres  informations,  n’hesitez  pas  a me  contacter. 
Pensez-vous  que  nous  pourrions  etablir  un  lien  internet  avec  vous?  notre  site  est 
a www.medicalert.ca 


C’etait  une  tres  belle  journee, 

J’etais  couchee  dans  l’herbe, 

Et  regardais  les  gros  nuages  blancs, 

Je  pensais  a toutes  les  choses  qui  me  rendent  heureuse, 

A la  nourriture  qui  me  permet  de  vivre 

Et  la  chance  de  ne  jamais  etre  affamee, 

A ma  maison  oil  je  suis  au  chaud  et  en  securite, 

A ma  famille  qui  me  protege  et  prend  soin  de  moi, 

Aux  remedes  qui  me  guerissent  lorsque  je  suis  malade, 

Au  travail  qui  nous  apporte  l’argent  pour  acheter  ce  dont 
nous  avons  besoin, 

Aux  vetements  qui  me  tiennent  au  chaud, 

A mes  amis  qui  me  soutiennent  et  a qui  je  peux  me  confier, 
A la  vie  pour  toute  ces  belles  choses, 

Je  pourrais  continuer, 
mais, 


Merci  beaucoup.  J’anticipe  avec  plaisir  de  lire  Le  Premier  pas. 

El  izabeth  Lowenger 

Montreal  (Quebec) 

Bonjour  Elizabeth 

Le  premier  pas/Healing  Words  est  gratuit,  nous  avons  juste  besoin  des  coordon- 
nees  pour  les  transferer  notre  liste  d'envoi.C'est  ce  que  j'ai  fait  avec  les  votres  et 
nous  aurons  le  plaisir  de  vous  envoyer  le  prochain  numero  de  Le  premier  pas.  Si 
vous  voulez  recevoir  plusieurs  exemplaires,  dites-le  moi. 

J'ai  transmis  vos  documents  promotionnels  a notre  Webmestre,  en  lui  demandant 
de  les  poster  sur  notre  site.  Oui,  j'aimerais  recevoir  de  plus  amples  renseigne- 
ments  sur  le  travail  que  vous  accomplissez,je  vous  en  remercie  a 
I'avance. 

Merci  de  votre  interet  et  de  votre  encouragement 
Meilleurs  souhaits  de  reussite, 

- Giselle 


* 


Bon  apres-midi, 


Oh!  Et  aller  nager,  Quelle  heure  est-il? 

J’avais  completement  oublie  et  je  suis  en  retard! 


Rachel  Kelly  Dunn 
Age  12 

Le  4 juillet  2001 


Ci-dessous:  St.  Andrews  Boarding  School,  Athabasca. 


Je  suis  Agente  des  programmes  autochtones  a l’unite  des  femmes  au  Centre  psy- 
chiatrique  regional  (Prairies).  L’une  de  mes  amies  m’a  dit  qu’il  y avait  un  article 
sur  les  femmes  incarcerees  dans  les  prisons  federales  dans  le  numero  d’hiver  de 
Healing  Words,  et  elle  m’a  donne  votre  courriel.  Je  me  demande  si  je  pourrais 
recevoir  votre  journal  pour  notre  personnel  et  nos  patientes.  Est-ce  qu’il  y a un 
cout  associe  a cela?  Si  cela  etait  le  cas,  je  vous  demanderais  de  me  l’indiquer  avant 
d’envoyer  le  journal. 

Audrey  H obman 

Aboriginal  Programs  Officer 
Chere  Audrey, 

Merci  de  votre  message.  Nous  avons  regu  plusieurs  demandes  similaires  a la  votre, 
de  la  part  d'organisations  et  d'institutions  axees  sur  les  femmes,  et  cela  est  un 
grand  plaisir  pour  nous  de  savoir  que  notre  publication  interesse  les  femmes  et 
ceux  et  celles  qui  s'occupent  d'elles. 

Healing  Words/Le  premier  pas  est  gratuit.  J'ai  transmis  votre  adresse  a I'adminis- 
trateur  de  notre  liste  d'envoi  et  vous  recevrez  les  prochains  numeros. 

Je  vous  ai  aussi  envoye  aujourd'hui  plusieurs  copies  de  notre  numero  d'hiver. 
Merci  encore,  Audrey,  de  votre  interet  et  n'oubliez  pas  de  transmettre  nos  bonnes 
pensees  et  notre  soutien  a votre  personnel  et  aux  femmes  qui  liront  le  journal. 

- Giselle 
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• Zoey  Wood-Salomon 


pcemcs 


Gardienne  des  sept  feux 


Lorsque  j ai  ouvert  les  yeux  ce  matin 
J’ai  offert  une  priere  a mon  createur 
Et  j’ai  depose  mon  tabac  sur  le  sol 
C’etait  l’aurore  et  je  me  suis  mise  en  marche 
J’ai  suivi  une  piste  ancienne  et  etroite 
Elle  m’a  menee  dans  une  foret  profonde  et  sombre 
Mais  je  n’avais  pas  peur 
Je  savais  que  tu  etais  avec  moi 
Tu  l’avais  promis 
Dans  la  foret  matinale 
La  brise  etait  si  fraiche,  si  propre 
Comme  apres  la  pluie 

L’odeur  du  foin  de  senteur,  de  la  sauge  et  du  cedre 
Remplissait  fair 

Epuisee 

J’ai  fait  une  halte  et  me  suis  reposee 
Sous  les  grands  arbres 
Le  soleil  filtrait  a travers  le  feuillage 
Lorsque  j’ai  ramasse  mon  tambour  et  que  j’ai  chante  pour 

toi 

De  vieux  chants  Anishnabe  se  sont  envoles  vers  le  ciel 
J’ai  chante  pour  les  montagnes,  pour  les  oiseaux, 

Pour  les  fleurs  et  pour  les  arbres 
Des  chants  de  remerciements 
Pour  le  vent  et  pour  les  rivieres 
J’ai  chante  pour  mes  petits  freres  et  mes  petites  soeurs 
Qui  se  hataient  ici  et  la,  furtivement,  autour  de  moi  me 
Ce  matin-la  dans  les  broussailles 
Des  chants  pour  mes  ancetres 
Et  les  generations  qui  ne  sont  pas  nees  encore 
La  joie  a rempli  mon  ame 
Lorsque  une  a une 
Chaque  grand-mere  est  venue 
S’asseoir  a mes  cotes 

La  premiere  s’appelait  Amour,  la  seconde  Honnetete, 
Puis  sont  venues  Confiance,  Humilite  et  Courage, 

Et  finalement  Respect  et  Sagesse 
C’est  a ce  moment-la,  si  exaltant 
Mais  si  prive,  si  paisible 

Si  rempli  d’amour  que  j’ai  fait  la  connaissance  de 

Moi 

une  Anishnabe  Kwe 
"Gardienne  des  sept  feux" 

Aho! 


Zoey  est  de  la  Nation  Ottawa,  Wikwemikong  Unceded  Indian 
Reserve,  Manitoulin  Island,  On.,  mais  reside  avec  son  mari  a Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  ON. 

J’ai  commence  a ecrire  des  poesies  lorsque  j’etais  petite  et  j’ai  toujours 
demontre  de  l’interet  pour  la  peinture,  mais  fun  de  mes  enseignants  a 
l’ecole  secondaire  que  je  ne  savais  rien  sur  l’art.  A partir  de  ce  moment- 
la,  j’ai  cache  tout  ce  que  je  faisais  jusqu’a  ce  que  rencontre  mon  mari. 
II  m’a  encourage  a montrer  au  monde  ce  que  je  pouvais  faire.  J’ai  com- 
mence a peindre  en  acrylique  en  1981  et  avec  chaque  oeuvre,  j’ai  aussi 
ecrit,  que  ce  soit  sous  forme  de  recit  ou  de  poesie.  Pendant  longtemps, 
je  me  suis  sentie  perdue.  J’ai  essaye  de  me  conformer  a la  societe  dom- 
inante  mais  je  n’ai  jamais  trouve  une  place  ou  je  me  sentais  bien  avec 
moi-meme.  Mon  Createur,  dans  son  grand  amour  pour  moi,  a vu  cela 
et  m’a  ouvert  un  chemin.  Cela  m’a  permis  de  revenir  a mes  racines  , de 
me  retrouver,  savoir  qui  je  suis  et  d’ou  je  viens. 

Aujourd’hui,  II  me  ramene  doucement  a ma  culture,  mon  heritage  et 
mon  art.  Mon  art  et  ma  foi  font  partie  integrale  de  la  decouverte  de 
moi-meme.  La  peinture  est  pour  moi  une  priere.  Je  me  sens  insatisfaite 
de  moi  lorsque  je  ne  peins  pas,  car  je  pris  mieux  a travers  mon  art.  Pour 
moi,  lorsque  je  ne  peins  pas,  je  ne  prie  pas. 

Meegwetch.  Merci.  Au  plaisir  d’avoir  de  vos  nouvelles. 


Auteur  et  droits  reserves  : Zoey  Wood-Salomon  Zoey  Wood -Sal  omon. 
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PROJET  DES  PENSIONNATS  - FONDATION  CULTURELLE  OJIBWE 

L’experience  des  pensionnats  - Reflexions,  Souvenirs,  Renaissance  - Un  symposium  et  exposition 

Le  but  principal  du  Projet  des  pensionnats  de  la  Fondation  culturelle  Ojibwa  (Ojibwe  Cultural  Foundation), 
etait  d'aider  les  survivants  a aborder  les  experiences  qu'ils  ont  vecues  au  pensionnat  par  le  biais  d'activites 
artistiques.  Ce  type  de  programmation  est  souvent  appelee  art-therapie,  mais  nous  avons  choisi  de  I'ap- 
peler  'de  I'experience  a I'expression1.  L'emphase  artistique  du  programme  a ete  completee  par  des  activites 
de  recherches  d'archives  afin  de  creer  une  exposition  a la  fois  artistique  et  documentaire. 


But  du  projet 

L’un  des  buts  de  cette  exposition  et  de  ce  symposium  est  de  fournir  aux  survivants 
et  a leur  famille  elargie,  un  lieu  de  refuge  securitaire  ou  ils  peuvent  se  sentir  libre 
d’ exprimer  leurs  pensees,  leurs  souvenirs  et  leurs  aspirations  vis-a-vis  de  la  guerison 
individuelle  et  collective,  d’une  maniere  positive  et  respectueuse.  Cette  expression 
permet  alors  a ceux  et  a celles  qui  n'ont  pas  vecu  de  pres  cette  experience  de  mieux 
comprendre  la  signification  de  cet  holocauste  emotionnel  et  culturel. 

Une  partie  important  de  l’exposition  consiste  a presenter  non  seulement  les 
ouvrages  creatifs  et  artistiques  des  survivants  et  des  membres  de  leur  famille  mais 
aussi  une  collection  de  documents,  de  photographies  et  autre  materiel  provenant 
d’archives,  detaillant  l’Histoire,  les  politiques  et  l’environnement  entourant  le  fonc- 
tionnement  des  pensionnats.  Une  telle  collection  est  un  temoignage  puissant  des 
impacts  devastateurs  de  ces  ecoles  sur  les  families,  la  parente  et  les  communautes  des 
survivants  et  il  est  essentiel  de  les  mettre  en  lumiere. 

Nous  esperons  que  cette  exposition  permettra  aux  survivants  non  seulement  de 
guerir  par  le  biais  de  ce  genre  d’ art-therapie  mais  qu’elle  stimulera  le  debut  d’un  dia- 
logue guerissant  a 1’interieur  des  families  et  des  communautes  ainsi  qu’une  prise 
conscience  respectueuse  et  des  discussions  significatives  parmi  les  membres  du  pub- 
lic. 

En  fait,  le  symposium  est  un  element-cle  du  lancement  de  l’exposition  car  il  fournit 
un  lieu  securitaire  de  reflexion,  de  partage,  de  discussion,  et  d’expression  demo- 
tions. Un  projet  theatral,  des  cercles  de  partage,  des  sessions  en  petits  groupes,  des 
sessions  individuelles  avec  des  Aines,  des  ceremonies  de  guerison  feront  partie  sym- 
posium afin  de  repondre  aux  besoins  des  survivants,  des  participants  et  de  leurs 
families,  aux  niveaux  mental,  emotionnel  et  spirituel. 

Le  pensionnat  ne  peut  etre  decrit  que  comme  un  holocauste  culturel  et  emotionnel 
pour  les  survivants,  leurs  families,  leur  parente  et  leurs  communautes. 

Des  centaines  de  petits  enfants  ont  ete  enleves  de  force,  arraches  aux  soins  de  leur 
famille  elargie,  prives  brutalement  du  rythme  familier  de  la  langue  et  du  mode  de 
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vie  Ojibwa/Odawa/Potawatomi,  de  la  jouissance  libre  de  la  cadence  et  de  la  beaute 
du  cycle  saisonnier  et  du  cercle  de  leur  identite  culturel,  pour  ne  jamais  y revenir.  Ils 
se  sont  peut-etre  retablis  malgre  les  indignites  physiques  et  sont  sortis  des  pension- 
nats a la  fin  des  annees  'd’education'  mais  ils  n’etaient  plus  les  memes  personnes. 

La  perte  de  la  langue,  de  l’identite  culturelle,  de  leur  estime  de  soi,  ainsi  que  la 
honte,  l’isolement  emotionnel,  les  sentiments  de  desespoir  et  de  devaluation  per- 
sonnels se  sont  combines  pour  detruire  des  generations  successives  de  personnes 
Anishnawbek,  leurs  families  et  communautes.  La  plupart  du  temps,  ceci  se  mani- 
feste  par  des  taux  eleves  d’alcoolisme,  d’abus  de  substances,  de  violence  familiale  et 
de  depression,  de  mauvaise  sante  et  par  une  situation  economique  mediocre  pour  les 
personnes  affectees  et  leur  famille. 

De  maniere  quasi  implicite,  tres  peu  a ete  dit  au  sujet  de  ces  impacts  devastateurs. 
Les  aspects  les  plus  horribles  de  la  vie  dans  les  pensionnats,  y compris  les  abus 
physiques  et  sexuels,  ne  sont  presque  jamais  devoiles.  Il  est  triste  de  constater  que  les 
jeunes  d’aujourd’hui  ont  tres  peu  conscience  et  ne  peuvent  done  pas  completement 
apprecier  les  sequelles  de  ce  vecu  sur  les  membres  de  leur  famille,  et  que  ceci  vient 
surtout  du  fait  que  les  survivants  ont  de  la  peine  a en  parler. 

Pour  se  liberer,  certains  ont  recours  a des  moyens  moins  equilibres,  tel  que  la  con- 
sommation  excessive  d’alcool,  l’agression,  les  abus  physiques,  emotionnels,  mentaux 
et  autres  formes  de  violence  dont  personne  ne  veut  parler. 

Cette  exposition  et  symposium  proposent  done  de  fournir  un  moyen  aux  survivants 
et  a leur  famille  elargie  de  s’exprimer  individuellement  selon  une  ou  plusieurs 
formes  artistiques  et  de  partager  leurs  souvenirs,  leurs  pensees  et  sentiments  au  sujet 
de  toute  I’experience  qu’ils  ont  vecue. 

Exposition 

Une  exposition  montee  par  des  professionnels  rassemblera  les  oeuvres  de 
toute  personne  interessee  a partager  et  a participer  a ce  projet  ainsi  que  des 
documents,  de  photographies  et  autre  materiel  historique  relies  aux  pension- 
nats. L’objectif  est  d’offrir  une  forme  de  liberation  therapeutique  par  le  biais 
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de  l’expression  creative  qui  permettra  aux  survivants  de  finalement  partager  et 
de  se  debarrasser  de  tout  sentiment  ou  pensee  qu’ils  ont  refoule,  et  d’exprimer 
leurs  espoirs  pour  les  generations  futures. 

La  juxtaposition  des  oeuvres  et  des  documents  d’archives  est  necessaire  pour 
bien  informer  les  gens  et  leur  rappeler  les  methodes,  politiques  et  fonction- 
nement  oppressifs  de  ces  institutions.  Cela  sert  aussi,  dans  une  certaine  mesure, 
a valider  ce  que  les  survivants  ont  vecu  et  a operer  une  sensibilisation  collective 
parmi  les  jeunes  qui  n’ont  pas  ete  'affectes'  et  le  public  en  general  qui  ne  com- 
prend  peut-etre  pas  l’impact  qu’ont  eu  les  pensionnats. 

Symposium 

Composante  integrate  du  lancement  de  cette  importante  exposition,  le  sym- 
posium propose  est  essentiellement  un  lieu  de  dialogue.  Les  personnes  desir- 
ant  partager  leurs  experiences,  par  le  biais  de  documents  ecrits,  de  suggestions 
et  idees,  dans  de  petits  groupes  ou  dans  des  cercles  de  partage  seront  encour- 
ages a participer.  Une  piece  de  theatre,  commissionnee  par  la  troupe  theatrale 
locale,  inclura  les  survivants  desirant  partager  leur  vecu.  L’emphase  sera  mise 
autant  sur  le  passe  que  sur  le  present  et  l’avenir.  11  y aura  de  nombreuses 
dimensions  que  le  symposium  pourrait  explorer,  mais  celui-ci  doit  avant  tout 
respecter  les  desks  et  la  securite  et  le  bien-etre  des  survivants  et  de  leurs 
families  elargies. 


a egalement  presente  la  collection  de  photographies  du  pensionnat  de 
Spanish,  appartenant  a la  Fondation.  Le  but  de  cette  exposition  est  de 
rehausser  le  niveau  de  sensibilisation,  d’eduquer  et  de  montrer  les  talents 
d’ artistes  autochtones.  Un  autre  objectif  de  l’exposition  est  de  mettre  en  relief 
en  les  exposant,  les  reponses  et  les  perspectives  variees  au  sujet  de  l’experience 
des  pensionnats. 

Les  deux  soumissions  qui  accompagnent  cet  article  peuvent  etre  vues  a l’ex- 
position sur  les  pensionnats  de  la  FCO).  La  photographie  represente  une 
eleve  de  l’ecole  de  Spanish,  qui  n’a  pas  encore  ete  identifiee.  Le  texte  qui 
accompagne  la  photo,  intitule  Sagesse  mutuelle  a ete  ecrit  par  Mary  Lou 
Cecile  Debassige  de  la  Premiere  Nation  M’Chigeeng.  La  mere  de  Mary  a 
frequente  l’ecole  St.  Joseph  pour  les  filles  de  Spanish,  en  Ontario.  Ce  texte  a 
ete  redige  lors  de  Fun  des  ateliers  d’ecriture  tenus  #a  la  FCO  et  qui  etait 
anime  par  l’auteure  autochtone  bien  connue  Lee  Maracle. 

La  seconde  soumission  est  une  peinture  creee  par  Nishnaabe  Don  Ense.  Bien 
que  Don  ne  soit  pas  alle  au  pensionnat,  il  a ete  inspire  par  Fexposition  de 
photographies  et  les  autres  peintures  exposees.  Don  pense  que  les  tableaux  et 
les  photographies  ont  tendance  a faire  ressortir  plutot  les  aspects  negatifs  des 
pensionnats  sans  repondre  aux  besoins  de  guerison. 

Composante  artistique 


Objectifs 

1)  Offrir  un  moyen  securitaire,  respectueux,  emotionnel  et  creatif  pour  les 
survivants,  leurs  families  et  parente. 

2)  Valider  et  affirmer  Fimpact  de  ce  que  les  survivants  ont  vecu  dans  les  pen- 
sionnats sur  eux-memes,  leurs  families  et  les  communautes  ou  ils  resident. 


Date  de  commence- 
ment et  de  fin  de  projet 
1/1/01  - 12/31/01 

Contact  primaire: 

Paul  Nadjiwan 
Directeur  general 

Tel:  705-377-4902  ext.  24 
Fax:  705-377-5460 
Email:  kate.roy@onlink.net 


3)  Rehausser  la  sensibilite  des  jeunes  et  des 
communautes  et  du  public  en  general 
envers  les  sequelles  des  abus  physiques, 
sexuels  emotionnels  et  mentaux  perpetres 
dans  les  pensionnats,  y compris  les  reper- 
cussions intergenerationnelles. 

De  L’experience  a l’ expression:  Projet 
des  pensionnats  — Fondation  cul- 
turelle  Ojibwa  (Ojibwe  Cultural 
Foundation) 


Le  projet  des  pensionnats  de  la  Fondation 

r • j i culturelle  Ojibwa,  intitule  : L’ experience 

Contribution  de  la  . . ’ r 

FADG  ^es  Penslonnats  ' Rehexmns,  Souvenirs, 

Renaissance"  est  un  programme  base  sur 
$98,000.00  je  concept  tle  Ja  guerison  par  les  arts.  Un 

tel  programme  se  prete  tres  bien  a la 

nature  creatrice  et  artistique  des 
Autochtones.  Ce  type  de  programme  permet  aussi  aux  survivants  des  pen- 
sionnats d’exprimer  des  souvenirs  qui  sont  trop  douloureux  a reveler. 
L’expression  artistique  est  aussi  un  moyen  de  documenter  les  choses.  Afin 
d’aider  les  survivants  des  pensionnats  a offrir  leurs  ouvrages  artistiques,  la 
Fondation  culturelle  Ojibwa  a organise  un  certain  nombre  d’ ateliers  d’en- 
seignement  de  la  peinture,  d’ecriture  creative  et  un  atelier  lors  duquel 
l’ecrivaine  crie  Shirley  Cheechoo  a fait  la  lecture  de  sa  nouvelle  piece  de 
theatre  ( elle  est  aussi  une  survivante  des  pensionnats). 

Pendant  les  mois  d’octobre  et  de  septembre,  la  FCO  a exposer  les  oeuvres 
completees  lors  de  ces  ateliers  a cote  des  oeuvres  d’artistes  plus  etablis  tel  que 
le  peintre  Jim  Logan,  les  peintres  Anishinaabe  Ida  Baptiste,  Don  Ense  et  Sean 
Couchie.  En  complement  a cet  exercice  d’expression  artistique,  Fexposition 


Trois  ateliers  ont  ete  livres  pendant  Fete.  Les  deux  premiers  ateliers,  qui  ont 
eu  lieu  en  juillet,  ont  ete  animes  Alan  Corbiere.  L’atelier  a debute  chaque  jour 
par  un  cercle  et  une  priere  offerte  par  un  Aine  ou  un  aide  traditionnel  (alter- 
nativement  Liza  Mosher  et  Jake  Aguonia).  Apres  les  cercles,  on  a demande 
aux  participants  de  faire  les  exercices  axes  sur  les  mots-themes  "-  Reflexions, 
Souvenirs,  Renaissance". 

On  a demande  aux  participants  de  generer  et  d’illustrer  des  idees  sur  le  sujet 
du  souvenir  des  experiences  qu’ils  ont  vecu  - qu’est-il  arrive  aux  personnes,  a 
nos  families,  communautes.  Et  pour  finir,  on  a demande  aux  participants 
d’illustrer  comment  ils  pouvaient  eux-memes  renaitre  de  cette  experience. 
Trois  tables  ont  ete  installees  dans  l’espace  de  l’atelier,  chaque  table  consacree 
a un  seul  mot.  On  a demande  a chaque  participant  de  faire  un  dessin  pour 
un  mural.  Trois  muraux  ont  ete  crees,  un  mural  pour  chaque  concept.  Une 
fois  ces  muraux  completes,  on  a demande  aux  participants  de  peindre  un 
tableau  ce  leur  experience  au  pensionnat. 

Le  second  atelier,  intitule  "ecrire  pour  se  souvenir,  ecrire  pour  guerir  ' etait 
anime  par  la  celebre  Stodo  Lee  Maracle.  Lee  Maracle  enseigne  l’ecriture  crea- 
tive depuis  de  nombreuses  annees  en  Colombie  britannique,  a la  Enowkin 
School  of  Writing*.  Mme  Maracle  a engage  la  reflexion  des  participants  des  le 
debut  des  exercices.  Ces  exercices  consistaient  a travailler  avec  les  cinq  sens. 
Les  participants  ont  decrit  leurs  sentiments,  sous  forme  de  ’journal’.  Ce  jour- 
nal est  devenu  un  point  focal  de  reflexion  durant  les  trois  jours  de  l’atelier, 
tenu  a la  FCO  a M'Chigeeng.  Pendant  l’atelier,  la  collection  photographique 
de  la  Fondation  sur  le  pensionnat  de  Spanish  a ete  montee  afin  d’etre  exposee 
dans  le  couloir  principal.  Veritable  maitre  improvisateur,  Mme  Maracle  a mis 
ces  photographies  des  participants  pendant  l’exercice  d’ecriture. 

Le  premier  exercice  consistait  a prendre  une  photographie  et  a choisir  Fun 
des  enfants,  gar^on  ou  fille  sur  la  photo  et  d’ecrire  de  leur  part  une  lettre  a la 
maison.  L’exercice  suivant  etait  d’ecrire  comme  si  l’on  etait  le  parent,  le  frere 
ou  la  sceur  de  cet  enfant.  Un  autre  exercice,  que  Lee  a appele  'vignettes'  ou 
'encadrages'.  Pour  cet  exercice,  Lee  a demande  aux  participants  de  com- 
mencer  avec  une  image  de  leur  enfance,  n’importe  quelle  image,  que  ce  soit 
une  porte  entrouverte,  la  lumiere  ou  un  orage.  Cette  image  de  declenche- 
ment  devait  ensuite  etre  mise  en  contexte  avec  une  experience  personnelle. 
Cet  exercice  d’ecriture  consistait  a confronter  un  probleme  et  y apporter  une 
sorte  de  cloture.  Dans  cet  exercice  'ecrire  pour  guerir  ' la  derniere  ligne  devait 
etre  consacree  a la  'fermeture  du  livre  ' ou  'fin  du  chapitre  ' symbol  iqtu  ^ 
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utilisant  l’image  initiale  et  en  la  retournant.  Le  porte  entrouverte  etait  ainsi 
refermee,  la  lumiere  eteinte,  et  l’orage  faisait  place  au  soleil. 

Tous  ces  exercices  ont  culmine  en  une  tache  finale  qui  consistait  a rassembler 
toutes  les  images  generees  en  une  histoire  courte.  Cette  histoire,  cependant, 
devait  etre  ecrite  pour  l’une  des  scenes  decrites  dans  la  collection  de  pho- 
tographies. Le  resultat  final  a fait  emerger  des  histoires  personnelles  puis- 
santes  qui  ont  effectivement,  utilise  les  photographies  comme  themes  genera- 
teurs.  Certaines  de  ces  histoires  ont  ensuite  ete  tapees  puis  montees  et 
exposees  a cote  des  photographies. 

Le  troisieme  atelier  a ete  anime  par  l’artiste  Nishnaabe  Will  Morin. 
L’approche  de  Will  differait  de  celle  utilisee  pour  les  deux  autres  ateliers  mais 
a resulte  en  des  tableaux  superbes.  Will  a commence  l’atelier  avec  un  cercle 
de  partage.  Durant  le  cercle,  Will  a explique  qu’en  tant  qu’adultes,  nous 
avions  ete  conditionnes  a separer  les  aspects  essentiels  de  notre  moi,  c’est-a- 
dire  que  nous  separons  notre  moi  physique,  notre  moi  mental  et  notre  moi 
spirituel.  Pour  cela,  nous  refoulons  nos  emotions  en  taisant  certaines  choses 
et  en  nous  empechant  de  faire  des  activites  enfantines.  Cet  atelier  avait  pour 
but  de  se  reconnecter  avec  ces  aspects  a l’aide  d’exercices  de  nature  artistique. 
Les  participants  a l’atelier  de  Will  ont  fait  de  la  peinture  avec  les  doigts,  util- 
isant des  methodes  elementaires  Reiki,  tout  en  demontrant  des  techniques 
artistiques  simples  mais  efficaces. 

Certaines  oeuvres  produites  durant  l’atelier  ont  ete  montrees  a l’exposition 
des  pensionnats  a la  Fondation  Ojibwa.  Ces  oeuvres  d’amateurs  artistes  ont 
ete  complimentees  par  celles  d’artiste  bien  etablis  tels  l’artiste  metis  Jim 
Logan,  l’artiste  Ojibwa  Sean  Couchie,  l’artiste  Nishnabe-kwe  Ida  Baptiste  et 
l’artiste  Nishnaabe  Don  Ense.  La  serie  de  tableaux  de  Jim  Logan  "Requiem 
pour  nos  enfants"  a ete  pretee  a la  DCO  par  les  Amis  de  la  Galerie,  de  la  col- 
lection permanente  du  Yukon  a Whitehorse.  Les  obsedantes  images  de  Sean 
Couchie  representant  des  gargons  et  des  filles  du  pensionnat  de  Spanish  mar- 
quaient  un  vif  contraste  avec  la  collection  de  photographic  de  la  FCO. 
L’artiste  M'Chigeeng  Don  Ense,  a examine  les  tableaux  de  Jim  Logan  et  a 
commente  que  lceux-ci  n’essayaient  pas  de  repondre  aux  besoins  de  guerison 
et  de  reconciliation.  Don  Ense  s’est  alors  mis  au  travail  et  a produit  un 
tableau  qu’il  a intitule  "Je  ne  craindrai  pas  le  mal". 


“Je  ne  craindrai  pas  le  mal.  ” Courtoisie  de  la  collection  privee  de  Dr.  B Caloyannis 

et  dn  Little  Shell  Art  Studio. 


Les  oeuvres  des  participants  aux  ateliers,  celles  des  artistes  connus  et  la  col- 
lection de  photographies  de  la  FCO  sur  le  pensionnat  de  Spanish  ont  ete 
accompagnees  de  citations  notoires/infames  extraits  de  rapports  produits  par 
le  gouvernement  ou  les  eglises.  Nous  avons  aussi  expose  quelques  coupures 
de  presse  des  journaux  Sudbury  Star  et  le  the  Sault  Daily  Star,  qui  ont  tous 
deux  publie  des  articles  sur  les  graduations  de  Spanish  et  des  championnats 
de  hockey.  Meme  la  chanson  de  l’ecole  Gamier  (l’ecole  de  Spanish  pour  les 
gargons)  etait  exposee. 


L’evenement  final  du  programme  a ete  la  piece  de  theatre  "Moose  River 
Crossing".  C’est  la  derniere  piece  de  la  dramaturge  Cri  et  survivante  des  pen- 
sionnats Shirley  Cheechoo.  Shirley  Cheechoo  a invite  quelques  acteurs  a 
l’aider  pour  la  lecture  de  la  piece.  Cette  piece  decrit  une  reunion  d’anciens 
eleves  des  pensionnats  qui  a lieu  a la  meme  gare  ou  les  survivants  se  retrou- 
vaient  pour  aller  au  pensionnat.  Mme.  Cheechoo,  par  le  biais  de  divers  per- 
sonnages,  a pu  capturer  toute  une  gamme  de  perspectives  variees  au  sujet  de 
l’experience  des  pensionnats.  En  effet,  certains  personnages  ont  raconte  les 
abus  qu’ils  avaient  subi,  tandis  que  d’autres  attestaient  que  l’ecole  avait 
apporte  des  elements  positifs  qui  ont  contribue  a leur  'succes'.  La  piece  a ete 
bien  regue  lors  des  deux  representations  du  vendredi  soir  et  a la  lecture  de  la 
piece  du  samedi  soir,  la  semaine  de  conge  du  travail. 


Courtoisie  de  la  Fondation  culturelle  Ojibwe. 


La  FCO  evalue  actuellement  la  possibility  d’accueillir  symposium  sur  l’ex- 
perience des  pensionnats.  Celui-ci  offrirait  un  forum  aux  survivants  des  pen- 
sionnats et  a la  communaute  en  general  dans  le  cadre  duquel  ils  pourraient 
entendre  quelques  invites  discuter  de  problemes  contemporains  relies  aux 
pensionnats,  et  la  maniere  dont  ceux  ont  eu  des  impacts  sur  nos  commu- 
nautes.  Trois  themes  de  presentation  ont  ete  proposes  : l’experience  des  pen- 
sionnats et  leurs  repercussions  sur  n (1)  le  leadership  autochtone  (2)  l’educa- 
tion  autochtone,  et  (3)  les  traditions  autochtones.  Les  presentateurs  qui 
seront  invites  feront  tous  partie  des  anciens  diplomes  de  Spanish  et  auront 
tous  occupes  le  poste  soit  de  chef,  d’enseignant,  de  directeur  d’ecole  et  d’Aine 
respecte  ou  porteur  de  pipe. 

Sagesse  mutuelle 

1.  Une  jeune  fille  autochtone  a l’interieur  d’un  canot  de  carton  fait  a la  main. 
Moi,  aussi  je  suis  une  jeune  fille  autochtone  a l’interieur  d’un  systeme  secu- 
laire  qui  n’est  pas  naturel.  perspective  lineaire  avec  un  A qui  est  egal  a B. 
Fixation  de  l’esprit  et  du  corps  qui  est  egal  a l’alienation. 

2.  Elle  tient  un  morceau  de  carton  et  une  petite  planche  qui  imitent  une 
rame  artificielle,  et  elle  fait  comme  si  elle  ramait.  Moi,  aussi  je  me  suis  cram- 
ponnee  a un  modele  dysfonctionnel,  a des  personnages  autoritaires  revetus 
d’habits  d’hommes  et  de  femmes. 

3.  Elle  fait  semblant  qu’il  y a de  l’eau  sous  le  faux  canot.  Moi,  aussi  j’ai  fait 
semblant  que  c’etait  un  systeme  ideal,  mais  je  voyais  toujours  des  images, 
elles  revenaient  toujours,  emergeant  d’endroits  varies  et  elles  me  disaient  que 
ce  n’etait  pas  vrai.  Je  n’ai  jamais  ete  arrosee  de  choses  positives  concretes  ou 
valides  par  quelque  fontaine  de  verite  que  ce  soit. 

4.  Une  piece  theatrale,  un  sketch,  une  representation,  un  concert.  Moi,  aussi 
j’ai  joue  le  role  de  prisonniere,  j’ai  passe  a la  cour  des  traumatismes  a cause 
du  genocide  culturel,  de  l’holocauste  et  des  massacres  de  mon  peuple. 

j> 
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5.  L’arriere-plan  consiste  en  un  rideau  couvert  de  coeurs  colies  sur  lesquels 
sont  inscrits  les  lettres  SJS  et  GRS.  Ce  code  signifie  ‘societe  de  Jesus’  mais 
aussi  Saint  Joseph’s  School  for  Girls  (ecole  St.  Joseph  pour  les  filles)  et  les 
autres  lettres  signifient  Gamier  Residential  School  for  Boys  (pensionnat  de 
Gamier  pour  les  gar^ons).  Moi,  j’ai  essaye  de  croire  que  c’etait  une  "Societe" 
aimante  en  celebrant  chaque  annee  la  St.  Valentin  le  14  Fevrier.  Au  lieu  de 
cela,  ils  pratiquaient  la  notion  de  ‘je  fais  semblant  de  vous  aimer’  en  me  don- 
nant  a la  fois  le  nom  d’une  vierge  (Marie  mere  de  Dieu),  et  d’une  prostituee 
(Marie  Madeleine,  celle  qui  est  supposee  avoir  essuye  les  pieds  de  Jesus).  Je 
ne  suis  entree  dans  l’identite  d’aucune  d’elle.  Je  suis  Kineugeeshigoo  Kwe/ 
Femme  Aigle  d’or. 

6.  Elle  porte  de  faux  habits  et  une  fausse  coiffure.  Au  lieu  d’une  robe  fine- 
ment  travaillee  et  decoree,  elle  porte  un  sac  de  pomme  de  terre  avec  des 
franges  mal  coupees  autour  du  cou.  Au  lieu  d’une  vraie  coiffure  avec  de  vraie 
plume  d’aigle  et  d’autres  oiseaux,  c’est  une  coiffure  avec  des  fausses  plumes. . . 
Moi  aussi  j’ai  porte  de  chausses  choses  pendant  trop  longtemps.  Pendant 
l’hiver  je  portais  un  vieux  manteau  d’une  riche  shagnosh  she  kwe’s  (femme 

blanche)  Que  ma  mere  avait  achete  a une  vente  de  garage  derriere  l’eglise 

catholique.  Elle  l’avait  raccourci  jusqu’a  mes  genoux.  Sur  ma  tete,  je  portais 


un  foulard  carre  plie  en  deux  ou  un  bandeau.  Privee  du  bien-etre  offert  par 

l’incroyable  douceur  et  chaleur  d’une  fourrure  animale 

7.  11  y a une  petite  fleche  sur  la  paroi  exterieure  droite  du  canot  artificiel,  a 
droite  de  la  jeune  fille  autochtone. . .Moi  aussi,  j’etais  et  je  suis  encore  plante 
dans  un  contexte  de  vie.  Je  suis  Odawa,  Pottawatomi,  Chippewa,  Ojibwa  et 
ecossaise,  et  appartiens  a ces  nations.  J’ai  des  connaissances  au  sujet  des  direc- 
tions et  des  sept  enseignements  traditionnels  transmis  par  nos  ancetres 
autochtones.  Leur  banniere  sur  laquelle  s’inscrit  "Loi  holistique  de  la  vie  au 
sein  de  l’univers"  vient  avec  notre  nom  tribal.  C’est  la  loi  naturelle  qui  gou- 
verne  notre  vie  et  toute  la  vie  sur  Mere  terre  la  respecte  et  y contribue.  C’est 
un  lieu  ou  toute  la  munidoo-wen  (spiritualite)  de  la  vie  est  sacree,  respectee 
et  reconnue.  C’etait  et  c’est  toujours  une  forme  d’interrelation  et  de  com- 
munication spontanee  qui  suscite  un  echange  rituel...  une  ceremonie  de  la 
vie  au  sein  ce  cycle  de  vie  eternel.  Ahau!  § 


Alias  mary  Ion  cecile  debassige.  © Ecrit  pour  I’atelier  d’ecriture  de  la  FCO,  du 
27  au  29  juillet  2001  anime  par  Lee  Maracle. 
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Gloria  Sault  Hudson 


suite  de  la  page  23 

Le  psychologue  en  Territoire  autochtone 

L’echo  communautaire  est  de  premiere  importance,  le  processus  therapeu- 
tique  individuel  prenant  souvent  tout  son  sens  pour  la  personne  lorsqu’elle 
peut  inscrire  sa  demarche  personnelle  dans  une  perspective  de  guerison 
familiale  ou  communautaire.  Les  approches  de  groupe  incluant  des  elements 
de  la  culture  traditionnelle  s’inscrivent  en  continuite  avec  l’importance 
accordee  au  groupe  en  milieu  autochtone.  Les  approches  concretes  qui  ame- 
nent  des  groupes  a echanger  et  a s’enseigner  les  uns  aux  autres  de  nouvelles 
habilites  sont  appreciees  et  jugees  utiles  par  les  clients.  Elies  sont  moins 
biaisees  culturellement  et  repondent  bien  aux  besoins  des  communautes 
d’etre  les  acteurs  principaux  de  leur  propre  retablissement. 

L’usage  de  techniques  non  directives,  le  style  de  communication  du  psycho- 
logue et  l’adoption  d’une  position  «d’apprenti  culturel»  sont  d’autres  ingre- 
dients importants.  Certains  Autochtones  craignent  le  systeme  de  sante  occi- 
dental; ils  anticipent  que  les  professionnels  utilisent  le  langage  e la  compe- 
tence. IE  langage  rationnel,  un  langage  froid  qui  les  exclut.  L’adoption  d’une 
approche  tres  permissive  qui  temoigne  d’un  interet  sincere  pour  la  culture 
apparait  primordial  dans  l’etablissement  de  la  relation  therapeutique. 

Enfin,  l’utilisation  des  reves,  des  metaphores  culturelles,  des  activites  artis- 
tiques  traditionnelles  et  de  l’art  therapie  permet  l’identification  a un  riche 
heritage  culturel  et  a un  echange  dans  un  espace  protege  et  libre.  Le  proces- 
sus symbolique  qui  prend  forme  a l’aide  de  ces  techniques  permet  de  depass- 
er les  limites  de  vocabulaire  commun  entre  le  therapeute  et  le  client,  de  creer 
un  espace  potentiel  et  d’ouvrir  la  communication.  Ce  sont  les  conditions 
memes  d’une  reprise  du  developpement  normal  et  d’une  harmonisation 
Dans  le  cadre  therapeutique. 


"Sago, 

Je  suis  une  Mohawk  de  Brantford,  Ontario.  Ma  mere  est  Mohawk  de  Six 
Nations,  mon  pere  est  Chippawa  de  la  reserve  New  Credit.  J'ai  52  ans.  Je 
m'appelle  Gloria  E.Sault  Hudson.  J'ai  regu,  de  Jan  Logboat,  un  exemplaire 
de  votre  Journal  pour  les  survivants  des  pensionnats.  Mon  pere  y etait 
aussi.  Je  voulais  juste  savoir  ce  que  vous  en  pensiez  et  si  cela  pouvait  aller 
pour  votre  journal." 

A mes  fils 

Je  remercie  le  createur  toute  la  journee 

De  guerir  mon  coeur  et  mon  esprit  et  de  me  montrer  le  droit  cbemin. 

Il y a quelques  annees,  j’etais  presque  morte  emotionnellement 
Mon  coeur  et  mon  esprit  etaient  brises 
Mais  les  ainees  etaient  la  avec  leurs  mots  de  sagesse 
Quelquefois  j’ai  trebucbe  et  je  suis  tombee 

Ensuite  j’ai  demande  au  createur  de  me  montrer  le  cbemin  a suivre 

Le  createur  m’a  dit 
Releves-  toi,  ton  travail  nest  pas  fini 
Tu  as  encore  dettx  fils  et  tu  dois  leur 
Ensuite  j’ai  dit 

Montrez-moi  le  cbemin  s’il  vous  plait 
Pour  que  je  puisse  h mon  tour  aider  mes  fills 

Ona, 

Gloria  Sault  H udson. 
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a trouver  le  leur. 
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La  Roue  de  la  medecine  : un  debut  de  guerison 

par  Verna  M . W ittigo 


Traditionnellement,  la  roue  de  la  medecine  est  reconnue  comme  le  cer- 
cle  sacre  de  la  vie.  Nous  sommes  nous-memes  des  roues  de  la  medecine. 
Nous  faisons  le  tour  de  la  roue  de  la  medecine  de  nombreuses  fois  par 
jour  pour  de  nouveaux  departs  (Est),  la  croissance. 

(Sud),  la  mort  et  le  repos  (Ouest)  et  la  sagesse  (Nord).  Dans  cet  article,  je  vais 
partager  avec  vous  ma  connaissance  et  ma  comprehension  de  la  roue  de  la 
medecine  et  la  maniere  dont  je  l utilise  pour  moi-meme,  pour  les  activites  de 
guerison  auxquelles  je  participe  et  je  vous  dirai  aussi  quand  ces  activites  sont 
utiles  au  praticien. 

Tout  d’abord  j’aimerais  partager  avec  vous  un  peu  de  mes  antecedents. 

J’ai  ete  eleve  dans  le  village  de  Joussard  sur  la  rive  sud  du  Lac  Lesser  Slave,  dans 
la  province  d’Alberta.  La  population  du  village  etait  de  300  personnes.  Les  pre- 
miers habitants  sont  arrives  au  debut  des  annees  1900.  Les  habitants  du  village 
etaient  francais  en  majorite  et  vivaient  de  l’elevage  du  vison,  du  commerce  des 
fourrures  et  de  la  peche  commerciale.  Le  pensionnat  etait  aussi  un  soutien 
economique  pour  les  residents.  La  reserve  du  Sucker  Creek  de  la  nation  Cree 
etait  tout  proche  du  village  de  Joussard.  Les  membres  de  la  Premiere  Nation 
ont  demenage  a Joussard  et  ont  commence  a vivre  de  la  chasse,  du  trappage  et 
de  rassemblement.  Ils  suivaient  les  mouvements  saisonniers  des  animaux. 
Certains  des  trappeurs  et  des  chasseurs  avaient  des  lignes  de  trappage  pour  rem- 
plir  leur  quota  de  fourrures  qu’ils  vendaient  et  chassaient  pour  maintenir 
l’equilibre  de  la  population  animale. 

Je  viens  de  la  tribu  des  Cree.  La  roue  de  la  medecine  ne  faisait  pas  partie  de 
fhistoire  de  ma  tribu  que  j’ai  entendue. 

Plus  tard  dans  ma  vie,  j’ai  entendu  ma  mere  dire  que  mon  pere  placait  du  tabac 
sur  la  Mere  Terre  pour  la  remercier.  Mon  pere  etait  un  homme  tranquille,  il 
parlait  seulement  quand  cela  etait  necessaire.  II  nous  a eleve  grace  a sa  chasse, 
son  trappage  et  en  faisant  le  guide  aussi.  Mon  pere  a vecu  dans  le  pensionnat 
de  St  Bruno  et  etait  orphelin  jusqu’a  ce  que  son  grand  pere  Wittigo  Pen  sorte 
a Page  de  14  ans.  II  nous  a affranchi  de  nos  droits  de  traite  pour  nous  eviter 
d’aller  au  pensionnat.  J’ai  entendu  plus  tard  de  mes  freres  et  soeurs  les  tristes 
histoires  qu’il  avait  racontees  des  ses  experiences  au  pensionnat.  J’avais  six 
soeurs  et  deux  freres.  On  nous  a envoye  dans  une  ecole  publique  catholique. 
On  nous  a enseigne  le  francais,  la  priere  et  a assister  a la  messe.  On  nous  a bap- 
tises et  on  nous  a appris  le  sens  du  paradis  et  de  l’enfer.  Nous  devions  nous  con- 
fesser  au  pretre  et  quelquefois,  on  inventait  des  histoires  pour  avoir  quelque 
chose  a confesser.  On  nous  attachait  pour  qu’on  soit  sage  et  obeissant.  Nous 
sommes  restes  en  contact  etroit  avec  ma  Kokum  et  mon  Mochum.  Nous  ne 
voulions  pas  etre  mis  de  cote.  On  avait  un  bon  chemin  a faire  jusqu’a  notre 
maison,  dans  la  pluie  la  neige  ou  le  soleil.  Ma  mere  avait  onze  soeurs  et  elle  etait 
l’ainee. 

Trois  de  ses  soeurs  sont  mortes  avant  qu’on  les  connaisse.  On  m’a  appele 
Madeline,  comme  sa  soeur  qui  est  morte  de  la  tuberculose  a Page  de  vingt  et  un 
an.  On  appelait  nos  cousins  « les  feves  de  mission  » parce  qu’ils  mangeaient  des 
feves  a la  mission.  J’adore  tous  mes  parents  et  nous  partageons  tous  nos  grand- 
parents qui  sont  nos  piliers  communs.  On  allait  a la  mission  et  on  achetait  des 
habits  et  des  jouets  au  petit  magasin  que  les  religieuses  tenaient.  Je  me  souviens 
que  les  enfants  avaient  des  uniformes  et  avaient  les  cheveux  courts.  Les  garcons 
aidaient  les  pretres  a la  messe.  Ma  Kokum  (ma  grand-mere)  avait  toujours  de 
la  nourriture  sur  le  fourneau  pour  nous  et  un  lit  bien  chaud  si  on  y restait  pour 
dormir.  Mon  Mochum  (mon  grand-pere)  nous  racontait  des  histoires 
effrayantes  des  esprits  et  cela  me  fascinait  toujours.  On  avait  toujours  un 
vehicule  et  on  avait  toujours  tout  ce  que  mon  pere  pouvait  acheter  de  plus 
moderne.  II  nous  gatait  vraiment,  et  s’assurait  que  nous  avions  une  television 
et  un  telephone.  Nos  cousins  du  quartier  de  la  mission  venaient  toujours  chez 
nous  regarder  la  television.  Quelquefois,  les  visiteurs  remplissaient  la  moitie  de 


la  cuisine  pour  regarder  un  film.  Notre  Mochum  faisaient  bouillir  des  racines 
et  des  medecines  mais  on  ne  savait  pas  exactement  ce  que  c’etait.  On  entendait 
parler  de  mauvaises  medecines  et  des  guerisseurs.  Certaines  femmes  faisaient 
du  cuir,  ma  mere  faisait  des  mocassins  et  nous  emmenait  ramasser  les  fruits  des 
bois.  On  avait  toujours  des  chevaux,  on  les  utilisait  pour  voyager  a dos  de 
cheval.  On  allait  en  pelerinage  et  on  allait  a la  messe  en  famille.  Les  moyens  de 
colonisation  changeaient  graduellement  notre  maniere  de  vivre. 

II  y a toujours  un  debut  et  le  mien  fut  en  1976  quand  j’ai  compris  que  j’etais 
spirituellement  malade. 

Dans  ma  recherche,  le  createur  m’a  tendu  la  main  en  me  guidant  dans  mes 
reves.  Apres  avoir  parle  avec  ma  Kokum  je  me  suis  connectee  a cette  partie  de 
ma  culture  qui  est  une  fondation  ferme.  Cela  represente  comment  nous 
apprenons,  nous  ecoutons  a Pinterieur  et  nous  regardons  a l’exterieur.  J’etais 
une  alcoolique.  J’ai  suivi  des  traitements  et  j’ai  commence  a guerir.  Aujourd’hui 
je  suis  dans  ma  vingtieme  annee  de  guerison.  La  connexion  avec  le  monde  de 
l’esprit  a commence  avant  mais  Page  de  treize  ans  represente  Page  auquel  j’ai 
commence  a voir.  Je  n’ai  jamais  eu  peur  de  l’autre  cote.  Ces  messages  venaient 
du  monde  metaphysique  comprenant  les  autres.  J’ai  continue  mon  style  de  vie 
jusqu’a  ce  que  je  rencontre  une  personne  qui  a voulu  m’epouser  et  j’ai  com- 
mence un  nouveau  style  de  vie.  Ce  fut  mon  nouveau  chemin  vers  la  famille  et 
la  guerison  en  1981.  J’ai  eu  une  rechute  en  1982  et  j’ai  du  aller  pour  la  seconde 
fois  au  centre  de  traitement.  La,  j’ai  eu  une  visite  d’une  main  illuminee  comme 
pour  me  confirmer  que  mon  chemin  etait  le  bon.  Mon  fond  interieur  me  dis- 
ait  que  j’allais  guerir.  Je  devais  continuer  a vivre  la  verite  et  recevoir  la  direction 
venant  du  createur  et  de  tous  mes  soutiens.  J’ai  commence  a poursuivre  mon 
education  et  a travailler  dans  le  domaine  de  l’assistance.  J’ai  decide  de  travailler 
dans  le  domaine  de  la  dependance.  Je  suis  allee  a l’institut  Nechi  a St  Albert. 
Le  programme  de  formation  de  trois  ans  comprend  des  enseignements  spir- 
ituels  et  culturels  que  j’ai  reconnu  et  que  j’appreciais  comme  une  abeille  appre- 
cie  le  miel.  Je  ne  le  savais  pas  a ce  moment  la  mais  j’ai  trouve  le  premier  aspect 
de  ma  roue  de  la  medecine,  la  spiritualite.  J’ai  aime  la  roue  de  la  medecine  a la 
premiere  introduction  et  tout  semblait  aller  parfaitement  bien.  J’ai  commence, 
pour  la  premiere  fois  a voir  oit  et  comment  je  pouvais  m’ adapter  a ce  monde 
dans  lequel  je  devais  vivre.  J’etais  stupefaite  et  jusqu’a  aujourd’hui  j’ai  partage 
ma  connaissance  de  la  roue  de  la  medecine  avec  beaucoup  de  personnes.  Ma 
croyance  repose  sur  le  fait  que  je  peux  seulement  vous  emmener  aussi  loin  que 
je  suis  allee  moi-meme. 

La  decouverte  de  moi-meme,  appliquant  les  objectifs  de  la  roue  de  la  medecine 
a ma  vie  est  un  processus  quotidien. 

Aujourd’hui  en  2002,  les  enfants  autochtones  et  les  jeunes  ont  des  difficultes 
comme  nous  en  avions.  Cependant,  mon  monde  etait  beaucoup  plus  petit  et 
je  n’etais  pas  necessairement  au  courant  des  questions  universelles  ou  provin- 
ciales  concernant  ce  groupe  d’age.  Dans  notre  communaute  les  questions  des 
enfants  autochtones  restaient  dans  le  ou  les  systemes  de  la  famille.  Nous  avions 
besoin  d’avoir  une  confiance  absolue  dans  quelqu’un  et  nous  etions  loyaux  bien 
que  nous  savions  que  ceci  etait  faux.  Par  nos  enseignements  religieux  a l’ecole 
on  mettait  notre  confiance  a partager  nos  peches  avec  le  pretre  au  confession- 
nal  et  a nous  repentir.  Cette  procedure  dechargeait  notre  bien-etre  pour  un 
moment.  II  faut  se  rappeler  que  nous  etions  proteges  de  la  verite  par  les  croy- 
ances  religieuses  et  les  natures  en  mauvais  fonctionnement  de  nos  systemes  de 
famille  a ce  moment  la.  Tout  n’etait  pas  perdu,  dans  les  families  nous  avions  des 
natures  fonctionnelles.  Ceux  d’entre  nous  qui  ont  trouve  un  chemin  de  gueri- 
son et  qui  continuent  sur  ce  chemin  recevaient  une  aide  le  long  de  leur  chemin, 
voila  la  verite.  Nos  parents  nous  ont  donne  autant  d’amour  qu’ils  le  pouvaient. 
Comme  des  enfants  purs  et  innocents  on  reconnaissait  les  bonnes  choses.  On 
etait  battu  et  devaste  par  les  autres  mais  nous  gardions  tout  cela  a l’interieur  de 
nous.  Maintenant  nous  sommes  depasses  par  la  verite  de  nos  enfants  et  les  sys- 
temes de  famille. 
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Nos  enfants  autochtones  et  nos  jeunes  ont  besoin  de  faire  confiance,  de  se  sen- 
tir  en  securite  afin  d’etre  eux-memes  et  de  vivre  le  chemin  naturel  de  la  vie. 

Le  travail  avec  les  jeunes  et  les  enfants  autochtones  : 

L’introduction  a la  roue  de  medecine  a ce  groupe  d’age  est  toujours  utile.  J’ai 
remarque  qu’ils  cherchent  toujours  des  reponses  et  qu’ils  essayent  aussi  de  trou- 
ver  une  signification  a leur  existence.  J’ai  relie  le  paradigme,  explique  les  liens 
et  la  relation  que  nous  avons  entre  la  roue  de  la  medecine  et  notre  nature.  Ce 
paradigme  est  essentiel  pour  la  connaissance  des  therapeutes  traditionnels  qui 
travaillent  avec  les  enfants  et  les  jeunes  autochtones.  La  seule  necessite  est  que 
le  client  doit  vouloir  guerir  et  maintenir  une  vie  equilibree.  Le  client  saura  tou- 
jours ce  dont  il  a besoin  pour  incorporer  le  bien  etre  dans  sa  vie. 

Soins  personnels  et  guerison  : En  general  pour  bien  vivre,  je  dois  reconnaitre, 
croire  et  vivre  selon  quatre  principes  de  la  roue  de  medecine,  la  foi,  l’honnetete 
le  partage  et  la  gentillesse.  Je  regarde  les  symboles  tous  les  jours  et  je  les  utilise 
dans  ma  vie.  Afin  de  demontrer  cela  a notre  clientele,  nous  devons  vivre  selon 
ces  principes  car  les  enfants  et  les  jeunes  sont  tres  aptes  a voir  et  a reconnaitre 
notre  sincerite  et  a voir  si  nous  vivons  ce  que  nous  demontrons  et  comment 
nous  l’enseignons.  Dans  ce  groupe  d’age  les  enfants  et  les  jeunes  admirent  leur 
enseignant  et  essayent  de  vivre  de  maniere  a ce  que  nous  approuvions  ce  qu’ils 
apprennent.  Ce  dernier  concept  m’est  tres  familier.  Je  me  souviens  avoir  eu  un 
professeur  favori  et  je  voulais  lui  montrer  que  j’apprenais  bien  et  c’etait  tres 
important  pour  moi  et  pour  mes  parents. 

Documentation  du  journal  : Ceci  m’a  aide  a me  detacher  de  certains  senti- 
ments et  pensees.  En  gardant  a l’esprit  la  roue  de  la  medecine,  un  client  peut 
appliquer  les  quatre  composantes  dans  sa  vie  quotidienne  en  ecrivant  ses 
experiences  emotionnelles,  physiques,  mentales  et  spirituelles.  La  plupart  du 
temps,  un  individu  pourra  reconnaitre  l’equilibre  ou  le  desequilibre  et  oil  il  se 
sent  affecte. 

Exemple,  l’emotionnel  exprime  les  sentiments;  le  physique  peut  etre  une 
promenade;  le  mental  une  le$on  apprise;  et  le  spirituel  une  priere.  Ceci 
represente  « la  roue  de  la  conscience  » et  peut  etre  presentee  aux  enfants  et  aux 
jeunes  comme  methode  de  guerison,  en  ecrivant  un  journal,  ce  qui  peut  etre 
fait  tres  facilement. 

La  roue  de  la  conscience 

Le  journal  de  la  « roue  de  la  conscience  » peut  etre  faite  selon  le  desir  de  l’in- 
dividu.  Pour  ce  groupe  d’age,  au  plus  il  est  vivant  et  colore  au  plus  il  sera  util- 
ise, selon  moi. 

La  pierre  est  le  symbole  de  la  foi. 

J’utilise  la  pierre  dans  mon  cercle  de  guerison  comme  un  outil  pour  parler.  La 
pierre  donne  aux  participants  la  foi  d’etre  entendu,  respecte  et  de  s’attendre  a 
la  confidentialite. 

Dans  ma  vie  de  tous  les  jours,  je  vis  avec  les  pierres  car  elles  representent  les 
conteurs  les  plus  vieux.  Quelquefois  je  dors  avec  les  pierres  et  je  reve  des  his- 
toires  que  les  pierres  me  racontent.  Certaines  pierres  sont  vides  et  n’ont  pas 
encore  re$u  d’histoires.  Je  parle  aux  pierres  quand  il  n’y  a personne  d’autre 
disponible,  surtout  quand  j’etudie. 

Ce  type  d’histoires  est  aussi  tres  benefique  pour  les  enfants  et  les  jeunes.  Il  faut 
prendre  en  consideration  leurs  antecedents  spirituels  pour  ne  pas  contredire  les 


enseignements  de  leurs  parents.  J’ai  eu  beaucoup  de  cercles  de  guerison  avec 
les  jeunes  et  les  enfants  et  ils  ont  demontre  beaucoup  de  respect  durant  le 
processus.  J’etais  impressionnee  de  voir  les  resultats  et  la  participation  que  ce 
groupe  d’age  a payee  a la  ceremonie. 

Il  est  extremement  therapeutique  de  permettre  la  participation  pour  exprimer 
la  douleur  et  les  problemes. 

Honnetete  : Je  1’ utilise  pour  maintenir  la  stabilite,  pour  rester  fiere  et  pour 
regarder  les  autres  droit  dans  les  yeux.  Cette  pratique  me  permet  de  dormir  en 
paix  et  en  harmonie.  Je  pense  que  nous  pouvons  facilement  devenir  malhon- 
netes  avec  les  autres  si  nous  nous  mentons  a nous-memes.  Quand  je  m’aper^ois 
que  j’ai  menti  a quelqu’un,  je  vais  voir  cette  personne  et  je  lui  dis  que  quelque- 
fois je  trouve  que  le  mensonge  est  une  guerison  et  que  c’est  plus  facile  que  de 
dire  la  verite.  Quand  on  pratique  ce  principe,  il  devient  partie  integrate  de 
votre  caractere.  Vous  devenez  comme  l’arbre,  fort,  fiable  et  inebranlable. 

Le  partage  : Comme  les  animaux  qui  se  donnent  a nous  comme  substance, 
nous  devrions  faire  pareil. 

Dans  ma  vie  de  tous  les  jours,  je  mange  ce  dont  j’ai  besoin,  mais  je  m’ assure 
aussi  de  retourner  mes  dechets  a la  Mere  Terre  pour  partager  avec  les  autres 
creations.  Je  crois  fermement  dans  l’equilibre  de  la  vie  et  en  faisant  ma  part  je 
trouve  une  force.  Je  crois  aussi  que  quand  je  partage  avec  les  autres  cela  signi- 
fie  que  j’en  ai  plus  que  ce  qu’il  me  faut.  Je  remercie  tous  les  jours.  Je  me  partage 
aussi  avec  les  autres  en  essayant  d’etre  presente  Quand  ils  ont  besoin  de  moi 
ou  quand  ils  desirent  ma  compagnie.  On  m’a  dit  que  j’avais  un  bon  sens  de 
l’humour  et  j’accorde  beaucoup  de  valeur  a cela  car  le  rire  est  une  energie  pos- 
itive. 

La  medecine  des  herbes  sacrees  : Je  m’offre  de  la  gentillesse  a moi-meme 
quand  je  fait  la  ceremonie  de  la  fumee  avec  le  foin  de  senteur  et  avec  les  autres 
quand  je  le  fait  avec  eux. 

La  croyance  dit  que  le  foin  de  senteur  vient  des  cheveux  de  la  Mere  Terre. 
Quand  nous  coupons  ou  brulons  des  herbes  cela  nous  revient  en  gentillesse. 
Le  foin  de  senteur  est  aussi  une  tresse  comme  les  guerriers  faisaient  tous  les 
matins  en  priere  au  createur  pour  s’unir  corps  et  ame.  Je  pratique  cela  moi 
aussi  si  j’ai  besoin  de  plus  de  concentration  pour  une  tache  particuliere.  Pour 
moi,  nous  sommes  tous  des  guerriers.  J’utilise  aussi  : le  fongus,  le  cedre  et  la 
sauge. 

Le  tabac  : J’ai  toujours  un  paquet  de  tabac  sur  moi  afin  de  trouver  de  l’infor- 
mation  d un  aine  ou  pour  faire  une  ceremonie  de  la  pipe  ou  du  foin  de  sen- 
teur. Je  m’en  sers  aussi  pour  prier  l’esprit  d’un  certain  animal,  dans  cette  cere- 
monie j’offre  du  tabac  et  je  mange  la  nourriture  que  l’animal  mange.  J’ai  rccu 
de  l’aide  puissante  de  ces  prieres.  Je  me  fie  beaucoup  a la  protection  des  ani- 
maux et  a la  direction  qui  vient  de  leurs  pouvoirs.  Traditionnellement,  le  tabac 
etait  utilise  pour  prier  le  createur  et  maintenant  on  l’utilise  encore  plus.  La 
croyance  est  le  bon  ingredient  afin  d’atteindre  les  buts  que  vous  voulez  attein- 
dre  pour  bien  vivre. 

Exemple  : Je  me  vois  comme  une  trousse  d’outils.  Un  jour  ma  voiture  est 
restee  prise  dans  le  bois  a 7 km  de  toute  aide  possible.  J’ai  pleure  un  bon 
moment,  puis  j’ai  pense  a mon  tabac.  J’ai  decouvert  un  endroit  magnifique 
pour  faire  mes  offrandes  et  j’ai  commence  a prier.  Je  me  suis  souvenu  de  ma 
trousse  d’outils.  Dans  cette  trousse  j’avais  mon  esprit,  mon  corps  et  mon  ame. 
A partir  de  tout  cela  j’ai  trouve  les  competences  necessaires  pour  tirer  r^~ 
voiture  du  trou  oil  elle  etait  tombee. 
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J’ai  compris  que  je  devais  appliquer  mes  competences,  ma  connaissance  et  les 
dons  de  la  Mere  Terre,  j’ai  evalue  la  situation  et  j’ai  fait  un  plan.  J’ai  construit 
un  pont  avec  des  pierres  et  cela  m’a  pris  deux  heures  pour  ramasser  les  pierres 
sous  le  chaud  soleil.  J’ai  maneouvre  ma  voiture  en  avant  et  en  arriere  pour  plac- 
er les  pierres  en  dessous  jusqu’a  ce  que  les  pierres  la  soutiennent  fermement  et 
ensuite  j’ai  pu  conduire  la  voiture  hors  du  trou.  J’ai  utilise,  dans  cette  experi- 
ence, ma  croyance  dans  la  spiritualite,  j’ai  laisse  libre  cour  a mes  emotions  (j’ai 
d’abord  bien  pleure)  j’ai  utilise  mes  capacites  mentales  et  ensuite  mon  corps 
physique. 

Le  deuil  : J’ utilise  la  ceremonie  du  feu  de  lettres  au  crepuscule,  quand  j’ai 
besoin  de  communiquer  avec  quelqu’un  qui  est  passe  de  l’autre  cote.  Je  com- 
mence toujours  par  bruler  du  tabac,  je  lis  les  lettres  a haute  voix  et  ensuite  je 
les  brule  quand  le  soleil  se  couche.  Car  l’Ouest  est  le  lieu  de  la  mort  et  du 
repos.  Je  place  aussi  mon  lit  vers  l’Ouest  pour  que,  quand  je  dors  je  puisse  me 
reveiller  et  me  lever  vers  l’Est  ou  la  nouveaute  debute  chaque  jour. 

Les  herbes  sacrees  : Quand  j’en  ai  besoin,  je  cherche  une  connexion  plus  puis- 
sante  a la  guerison  ou  aux  questions.  Alors  je  vais  dans  la  cabane  a suerie  car  je 
la  considere  comme  le  sein  de  la  Mere  Terre.  J’en  ressors  avec  la  sensation 
d’etre  completement  renouvelee.  11  est  tres  important  de  trouver  quelqu’un  en 
qui  vous  pouvez  avoir  confiance  car  vous  devez  supporter  vos  douleurs  et  vous 
etes  vulnerable. 

Oublier  : 11  faut  se  couper  les  cheveux  pour  aider  quelqu’un  qui  est  mort  et 
les  offrir  au  Createur.  11  est  preferable  de  laisser  aller  les  cheveux  au  vent.  Cette 
ceremonie  doit  assister  l’esprit  a passer  de  l’autre  cote  en  toute  securite. 

Rajeunir  et  trouver  son  energie  : Exemple  : En  embrassant  un  arbre  et  en 
m’asseyant  contre  son  tronc  je  vois  une  maniere  de  regagner  de  l’energie.  Je 
m’assois  a la  base  pour  que  l’energie  entre  dans  mon  corps  a travers  le  tronc 
(colonne)  qui  nous  a ete  donne.  S’allonger  a plat  sur  le  dos  est  aussi  un  moyen 
de  regagner  de  l’energie  de  la  Terre. 

Explication  des  reves  : Nous  avons  la  possibility  de  defrnir  des  messages  ou  de 
trouver  du  sens  a nos  questions  ou  nos  problemes  que  nous  en  soyons  ou  non 
conscients.  11  est  crucial  de  tout  ecrire  des  que  vous  vous  reveillez. 

Un  individu  sait  si  son  reve  a une  signification.  Nous  sommes  notre  meilleur 
analyste  de  reves,  mais  nous  pouvons  toujours  demander  des  conseils,  car 
quelquefois  nous  oublions  des  choses.  Exemple  : au  printemps  dernier  j’ai 
serieusement  prie  pour  une  renaissance.  Une  nuit  j’ai  reve  a mon  pere  qui  etait 
mort  en  1991.  Dans  ce  reve,  je  cherchais  une  petite  fille.  Je  l’ai  cherche  dans  la 
cabane  a suerie  ou  les  femmes  marchaient  en  silence.  Elies  m’ont  dit  que  la 
petite  fille  n’etait  pas  la.  Elies  parlaient  en  telepathie.  Comme  je  quittais  la 
cabane  j’ai  aper^u  mon  pere  a ma  gauche.  C’etait  l’hiver,  ce  qui  signifie  la 
sagesse.  Mon  pere  s’est  avance  devant  moi  en  venant  du  Sud,  ce  qui  signifie  la 
croissance.  Mon  pere  est  venu  jusqu’a  moi  et  m’a  dit  qu’il  avait  un  message 
alors  que  nous  commencions  a marcher  vers  l’Ouest,  la  mort  et  le  repos.  Mon 
pere  aussi  me  parlait  par  telepathie.  11  m’a  dit  que  j’allais  mourir  et  il  m’a  dit 
comment.  Je  me  suis  enervee  et  je  me  suis  reveillee.  J’ai  pense  a ce  reve  et  j’ai 
choisi  de  croire  qu’il  etait  positif  car  la  mort  n’est  pas  toujours  physique.  Je 
savais  que  le  Createur  avait  entendu  ma  priere  et  j’ai  attendu  ma  renaissance 
comme  une  nouvelle  conscience  spirituelle. 

Il  existe  beaucoup  de  types  de  reves. 

Les  guerisseurs  : Us  peuvent  representer  une  ressource  puissante  si  un  individu 
ne  sait  pas  trop  ce  qui  se  passe  ou  a besoin  de  guerison  medicinale.  Exemple  : 
en  1991  j’ai  cherche  un  guerisseur  qui  m’a  dit  qu’on  m’ avait  jete  un  sort  et  que 


j’allais  mourir.  Les  herbes  qu’il  m’a  donnees  ont  dissipe  le  sort.  J’ai  aussi  parle 
a un  guerisseur  pour  trouver  mon  nom  Cree.  Quand  je  l’ai  trouve  je  suis  dev- 
enue  une  personne  complete.  Tous  les  evenements  du  passe  avec  un  certain 
animal  trouvaient  leur  sens  et  m’ont  donne  plus  de  clarte  et  une  bonne  com- 
prehension de  moi-meme. 

Si  quelqu'un  demontre  de  la  gentillesse,  il  faut  etre  gen- 
tille  en  retour.  La  gentillesse  peut  prendre  la  forme  d'un 
salut,  d'un  compliment,  d'un  acte  de  gentillesse  ou  d'un 
cadeau.  Je  crois  fermement  que  ce  qu'on  partage  nous 
revient.  Rendre  a la  Mere  Terre  est  necessaire  car  elle  est 
notre  pourvoyeur.  Nous  dependons  d'elle  pour  nos 
besoins  essentiels  dans  la  vie. 

Remerciements  : Les  remerciements  vont  au  Createur  chaque  jour  avec  les 
herbes  sacrees  ou  quand  je  me  promene  j’offre  du  tabac. 

Pardon  : Je  demande  pardon  tous  les  jours  pour  mes  fautes.  Nous  devons  nous 
souvenir  que  nous  sommes  humains  et  que  nous  avons  nos  limites. 

Humilite  : Nous  devons  remercier  avec  humilite.  Nous  ne  devons  pas  vanter 
nos  accomplissements  et  vouloir  etre  mieux  que  les  autres  a cause  de  leurs 
fautes  et  de  leurs  faiblesses.  Nous  devons  gagner  ce  dont  nous  avons  besoin. 

Humour  : Je  pratique  l’humour  d’une  bonne  maniere.  Quand  je  fais  une 
erreur,  j’en  ri  et  je  ri  avec  les  autres.  Le  rire  est  un  medicament  puissant  qui 
donne  de  l’energie  et  qui  aussi  laisse  la  place  pour  mieux  pleurer. 

Le  don  : Il  faut  savoir  donner  car  au  plus  on  donne  au  plus  on  est  capable  de 
recevoir. 

Exemple  : Si  quelqu’un  demontre  de  la  gentillesse,  il  faut  etre  gentille  en 
retour.  La  gentillesse  peut  prendre  la  forme  d’un  salut,  d’un  compliment,  d’un 
acte  de  gentillesse  ou  d’un  cadeau.  Je  crois  fermement  que  ce  qu’on  partage 
nous  revient.  Rendre  a la  Mere  Terre  est  necessaire  car  elle  est  notre  pour- 
voyeur.  Nous  dependons  d’elle  pour  nos  besoins  essentiels  dans  la  vie.  Nous 
l’aimons  autant  que  nous  nous  aimons  nous-memes.  Dans  mon  travail  avec 
les  enfants  et  les  jeunes,  j’ai  utilise  « l’outil  de  la  resolution  de  probleme  »,  car 
cet  outil  se  concentre  sur  le  probleme  quand  nous  sommes  reellement  dans  une 
crise. 

La  maniere  dont  ceci  fonctionne  est  la  suivante  : mettez  le  probleme  au  centre 
de  la  roue.  Au  Nord  -Est  de  la  roue,  choisissez  un  des  cinq  sens  et  regardez 
comment  vous  identifiez  le  probleme.  A l’Est  du  cercle,  identifiez  comment 
vous  ressentez  le  probleme.  Au  Sud  de  la  roue  reflechissez  sur  vos  pensees.  Au 
Nord-Ouest  de  la  roue  choisissez  votre  action  et  accomplissez-la!  C’est  un  outil 
simple  a utiliser  pour  les  crises  de  tous  les  jours. 

Je  remercie  les  petits  enfants,  les  enfants  Axel  et  Fiona,  le  neveu  Tyler,  les  filles 
Angela  et  April  qui  m’ont  inspire  a aller  de  l’avant  et  a partager  avec  vous  ce 
que  je  suis. 

Au  revoir!  § 
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Que  sont  les  enfants  devenus? 
- V experience  des  pensionnats 


Archives  nationales  du  Canada  - Piece  d'exposition  B 
395  rue  Wellington 
Ottawa,  Ontario 

Du  22  juin  2002  au  2 fevrier  2003 


Pour  d'autres  informations,  veuillez 
contacter  Angie  Bruce 
Ligne  sans  frais:  (888)  725-8886 
A Ottawa  (613)  237-4441 


L'Histoire  des  pensionnats  pour  Indiens  a tra- 
vers  le  Canada  racontee  par  le  biais  d'une 
exposition  photographique.  La  plupart  des 
images  exposees  ont  ete  extraites  des  Archives 
nationales  du  Canada  et  de  neuf  autres 
archives  dont  celles  de  quatre  Eglises  du  Cana- 
da. Ce  recit  historique  debute  avec  une  pho- 
tographie  datant  de  1 884  et  se  termine  par  des 
portraits  photographiques  de  survivants  des 
pensionnats,  qui  jouent  aujourd'hui  un  role 
actif  et  positif  de  modeles  dans  les  commu- 
nautes  autochtones. 


En  1937,  apres  la  Danse  du  Traite  a Fort  Rae,  les  enfants  sont  emmenes  au  couvent  de  Fort  Resolution,  TNO,  a bord  du 
schooner  «Guy»  de  la  mission.  Photographe:  Charles  Keefer.  Archives  nationales  du  Canada/PA-073735 


Les  poursuites  en  justice  intentees  par  les 
Autochtones  ont  altere  la  maniere  dont  ces 
photographies  sont  aujourd'hui  interpretees  et 
utilisees.  Nous  nous  tournons  vers  le  passe 
pour  comprendre  les  problemes  systemiques 
du  present.  Pourquoi,  parmi  la  population 
autochtone,  les  taux  de  toxicomanies,  de  pau- 
vrete  et  de  chomage,  de  violence  physique  et 
sexuelle,  de  suicides  et  d'incarceration  sont-ils 
tant  de  fois  plus  eleves  que  parmi  le  reste  de  la 
population  canadienne?  L'echec  du  pro- 
gramme canadien  d'ingenierie  sociale  et  la  vio- 
lence sexuelle,  physique  et  mentale  perpetree 
dans  les  pensionnats  ont  eu  des  repercussions 
intergenerationnelles  devastatrices. 

L'exposition  encourage  le  questionnement  et 
la  recherche  de  solutions  chez  les  jeunes 
autochtones.  Poser  les  yeux  sur  le  passe  permet 
de  comprendre  le  present  et  de  progresser  vers 
un  avenir  sain. 


Enfants  dans  la  classe  de  I’ecole  de  North  Camp,  sur  la  reserve  de  Blackfoot  a Gleichen,  Alberta,  le  24  aout  1892. 
A gauche,  I’enseignant  Fhigh  Baker  et  debout  a droite,  le  Reverend  J.  W.  Tims.  Archives  Glenbow  /NA-1934-1 
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Mon  grand  pere  s'appelle  John  Banek,  il  vit  dans  Wilps 
Wegyet  de  la  Nation  Gitksan.  Mon  grand  pere  est  ne  le  2 
decembre  1923  dans  un  endroit  magnifique  qui  s'appelle 
Andimahl.  J’aime  l’appeler  « pappa  ». 

Pappa  a ete  eleve  a Andimahl  par  sa  mere  et  ses  oncles.  II  a plus  specifique- 
ment  appris  ses  connaissances  de  son  oncle  Simogyet  (Chef)  James  Wegyet. 
Mon  Pappa  a appris  a pecher,  a chasser,  a attraper  et  a recolter  les  vraies 
medecines,  les  fruits  des  bois,  le  cedre,  le  the  et  tout  le  necessaire  a la  vie  de 
tous  les  jours.  Pappa  dit  qu'oncle  James  lui  a aussi  enseigne  les  choses  qui 
etaient  importantes  pour  devenir  un  bon  simgeget  (MEMBRE)  comme  le 
respect  de  tout  ce  qui  vit.  l’humilite  de  prendre  seulement  ce  dont  tu  as 
besoin,  et  la  generosite  de  partager  ce  que  tu  as.  II  a enseigne  tout  cela  a ma 
mere,  a mes  soeurs  et  a mes  freres.  Mon  Pappa  est  reellement  le  meilleur 
enseignant  du  monde. 

Vers  1929,  quand  mon  Pappa  avait  six  ans,  on  l’enleva  a sa  famille  pour  le 
placer  dans  un  pensionnat  pour  autochtones  a Edmonton.  Pappa  nous 
raconta  qu’il  y est  reste  jusqu’a  la  neuvieme  annee  scolaire,  ensuite  on  le  ren- 
voya  chez  lui  car  il  devenait  vraiment  tres  doue.  Je  peux  deviner  que  ce  ne  fut 
pas  une  bonne  periode  pour  lui. 

Aucun  Gitksan  ou  autre  autochtone  avait  le  droit  de  parler  sa  langue,  et  s'il 
le  faisait,  ils  etaient  punis.  Pappa  nous  a dit  que  les  punitions  etaient  des 
choses  que  lui  n'aurait  jamais  fait  a un  etre  humain  sur  cette  terre.  Mon 
Pappa  n’a  jamais  oublie  sa  langue. 

Il  nous  a dit  que  rien  ni  personne  ne  pouvait  lui  faire  oublier  qui  il  etait. 
Pappa  nous  enseigne  toujours  notre  langue  Gitksan,  car  il  en  est  tres  Her. 

Dans  le  pensionnat,  mon  Pappa  travaillait  toute  la  matinee  et  allait  a l’ecole 
seulement  deux  dans  l’apres  midi,  cela  ne  le  genait  pas.  Mais  ce  qu’il  nou- 
bliera  jamais,  c'est  le  gwe’e,  les  mauvais  repas  qu’on  leur  donnait  pour  les  dix 
longues  heures  de  durs  travaux  effectues  chaque  jour.  Au  petit  dejeuner,  ils 
avaient  de  la  bouillie  de  mais,  juste  de  la  bouillie,  avec  une  tranche  de  pain, 
juste  du  pain.  Maintenant,  Pappa  nous  donne  de  la  bouillie  avec  de  la  glace 
et  des  fruits  et  du  pain  bannock  chaud  et  frais  avec  du  beurre  et  de  la  confi- 
ture faite  maison.  Ils  etaient  aussi  habilles  tres  pauvrement  au  pensionnat. 

Il  s'est  assure  que  ma  mere,  et  que  nous,  a notre  tour,  etions  bien  habilles.  J’ai 
beaucoup  de  peine  pour  lui.  Il  ma  raconte  que  sa  mere  ( ma  grand-mere  ) 
etait  morte  quand  lui  et  son  frere  Mike  etaient  au  pensionnat  et  que  les 
religieuses  et  les  pretes  ne  le  leur  avaient  meme  pas  annonce,  et  done  ils  n'ont 
mane  pas  pu  assister  a l'enterrement  de  leur  mere  ni  a aucune  fete  de 
celebration  pour  elle. 


Il  dit  qu’il  y a une  le^on  a apprendre  dans  tout  cela.  Mon  Pappa  s' assure  que 
nous  assistons  a tous  les  enterrements  et  celebrations.  Pappa  dit  que  tout  ce 
qu’il  a appris  de  mauvais,  il  ne  l’enseignera  ou  ne  le  fera  a personne.  Peu 
importe  ce  qu’ils  ont  essaye  de  retirer  de  lui  ...  c'est  encore  en  lui,  et  encore 
plus  ancre  qu’avant.  Quand  mon  Pappa  a ete  renvoye  du  pensionnat  car  il 
etait  trop  doue,  il  est  revenu  a la  maison  et  a travaille  et  aide  sa  famille.  Il  y 
avait  beaucoup  de  travail,  mais  c’etait  tres  agreable,  et  il  adorait  etre  chez  lui. 

En  1944,  mon  Pappa  s'est  engage  dans  l’armee  canadienne.  Apres  sa  forma- 
tion, mon  Pappa  est  devenu  caporal  et  infirmier  militaire.  On  l'envoya  a la 
guerre  de  Coree,  au  moment  des  pourparlers  de  paix,  et  il  nous  a raconte  que 
ce  n'etait  pas  vraiment  une  epoque  de  paix.  C’etait,  au  contraire,  tres  difficile, 
mais  le  seul  avantage  qu'il  y avait  c'etait  de  voyager  dans  d’autres  parties  du 
monde. 

Mon  Pappa  me  regarde  et  me  dit  toujours  qu’il  est  tres  important  de  pro- 
teger  ce  qui  nous  appartient,  meme  si  cela  signifie  risquer  sa  vie.  Bon  cela  suf- 
fit  sur  la  guerre  OK,  il  dit. 

Mon  Pappa  veut  enseigner  les  lois  de  nos  ancetres  aux  jeunes  enfants.  Il  veut 
dire  qu’il  veut  nous  enseigner  les  vieilles  methodes  et  la  maniere  de  se  con- 
duire  a tout  moment.  Je  veux  ressembler  a mon  Pappa.  Ce  que  je  desire  le 
plus  de  mon  Pappa  c'est  son  amour.  Il  veut  toujours  aimer  et  respecter  toute 
chose  et  tout  le  monde. 

J’ai  appris  a cuisiner  et  a planter  des  fleurs  afin  qu’elles  poussent  bien.  J’ai 
aussi  appris  beaucoup  d’autres  competences  pour  vivre  une  bonne  vie,  tout 
cela  vient  de  mon  Pappa.  J’aimerais  beaucoup  avoir  ses  caracteristiques, 
comme  sa  connaissance  du  passe  et  sa  force  de  survivance  et  sa  determina- 
tion a tout  me  transmettre. 

Jamais,  jamais  je  n'oublierai  les  moments  oil  il  m' avait  emmene  avec  lui  a 
Andimahl.  Jamais  je  n’oublierai  le  jour  oil  il  a decouvert  des  traces  fraiches 
d’ours  dans  le  sable  mouille,  pres  de  notre  bateau,  qui  n'etaient  pas  la  quand 
nous  sommes  arrives.  On  regardait  les  traces  quand  tout  d un  coup  on  regar- 
da  la  riviere  Ksyan  (skeena)  et  on  vit  fours  la  traverser  a la  nage.  Ce  fut  un 
jour  que  je  n'oublierai  jamais. 

Mon  Pappa  desire  retourner  chez  lui,  il  veut  vivre  a Andimahl  oil  il  habitait 
avec  sa  famille  il  y a plusieurs  annees. 

Je  suis  tres  fiere  de  dire  que  je  suis  la  petite  fille  de  John  Banek,  ou  Ne  Ye'e 
John  Banek.  Or  Ne  Ye'e  John  Banek. 

- Kimberly  Deborah  Archambault,  6eme  annee,  Ecole  elementaire  Muheim,  Smithers,  C.B. 
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Temoignage  de  Joachim  Paul  Bonnetrouge  - Pensionnat  pour  indiens 


V 

Al’automne  de  1952,  alors  que  j’avais  six  ans,  la  gendarmerie  royale  est  venue 
me  prendre  au  village  de  Big  Point,  avec  un  traineau  a chien  pour 
m’emmener  a l’ecole  missionnaire  du  Sacre-cceur  a Fort  Providence.  Big 
Point  etait  un  village  Dene  situe  a environ  40  miles  en  aval  de  Providence.  Ma 
mere  et  moi  y habitions  avec  la  famille  de  son  oncle.  Je  me  rappelle  que  j’essayais 
de  me  cacher  chez  moi,  sous  le  lit,  parce  que  j’avais  pressenti  ou  entendu  dire  que 
les  gendarmes  etaient  venus  dans  notre  village  pour  m’emmener  chez  les  soeurs.  Le 
jour  de  mon  enlevement  j’ai  pleure  si  longtemps  que  je  me  suis  endormi  sur  le 
traineau  a chien. 

C’est  etrange  mais  je  ne  rappelle  presque  rien  de  ce  qui  s’est  passe  apres  ce  voyage. 
Mon  cousin  Charlie,  plus  age  que  moi  m’a  raconte  que  j’etais  tres  petit  et  qu’il 
m’avait  pris  sous  son  aile.  II  m’a  raconte  que  j’avais  si  peur  pendant  la  nuit  que  j’al- 
lais  quelquefois  me  refugier  dans  son  lit.  Je  ne  me  rappelle  vraiment  pas  tres  bien 
ce  qui  s’est  passe  a cette  epoque  de  ma  vie. 

Je  me  souviens  d’un  certain  ete,  cela  devait  etre  a la  fin  du  mois  de  juin,  ma  mere 
et  moi  rendions  visite  a mes  Marie  et  Denise  dans  la  piece  de  devant  de  la  mission. 
Puis,  tout  d’un  coup,  nous  etions  en  train  de  courir  dans  le  bois  derriere  le  terrain 
de  la  mission.  Nous  avons  passe  toute  cette  journee-la  dans  le  bois  et  nous  n’en 
sommes  sortis  que  le  soir,  pour  aller  dans  une  petite  maison  a cote  de  ma  grand- 
mere,  ou  ma  mere  et  moi  habitions. 

Parce  que  ma  mere  n’ etait  pas  mariee,  nous  n’habitions  pas  avec  la  famille  dans  les 
bois,  a Providence  ou  Hay  River,  mais  que  je  demeurais  a la  mission  de  Fort 
Providence.  Je  pense  que  j’y  suis  reste  au  moins  six  ans.  Pendant  toutes  mes  annees 
de  sejour  a la  mission,  j’y  ai  endure  beaucoup  d’abus  physiques  aux  mains  de  la 
soeur.  J’y  ai  ete  ridiculise,  humilie.  Nous  n’avions  pas  le  droit  de  parler  notre  langue 
Dene  et  les  autres  gargons  nous  denongaient  lorsque  nous  parlions  "Indien". 

Ceux  que  Ton  surprenait  a parler  Dene  etait  battus  avec  une  ceinture  ou  recevaient 
des  coups  de  regie  sur  les  doigts.  J’ai  regu  de  nombreuses  fois  des  coups  de  ciseaux 
sur  les  mains  parce  que  je  jouais  trop  rudement  avec  des  gargons  plus  petits  que 
moi  ou  encore  s’ils  avaient  un  accident  et  se  mettaient  a pleurer.  J’ai  aussi  ete 
temoin  d’incidents  dementiels  a l’ecole  missionnaire  - pendant  de  nombreuses 
annees,  j’ai  pense  que  c’etait  mon  imagination  ou  que  j’avais  l’esprit  derange.  J’ai 
aussi  ete  temoin  d’attaques  brutales  de  la  part  des  soeurs  sur  des  gargons  plus  ages. 
J’ai  subi  ma  premiere  agression  sexuelle  de  la  part  d’un  gargon  plus  age  que  moi 
lorsque  j’avais  huit  ans.  Cela  paraitra  peut-etre  etrange,  mais  quelque  temps  plus 
tard  j’essayais  deja  d’embrasser  un  petit  gargon.  J’ai  du  penser  que  cela  etait  une 
chose  normale.  Cela  prouve  a quel  point  le  cycle  d’abus  s’etablit  rapidement. 

En  1959  je  suis  alle  a Grollier  Hall  a Inuvik  pendant  un  an.  En  1960  j’ai  frequente 
Lapointe  Hall  a Fort  Simpson  pendant  trois  ans.  Puis  en  1963  je  suis  alle  a Grandin 
College  a Fort  Smith  pendant  trois  ans.  En  1966  j’ai  frequente  le  N.A.I.T.  a 
Edmonton.  J’avais  vingt  ans  et  incapable  d’etudier  car  j’etais  deja  un  alcoolique.  Je 
suis  alle  dans  le  sud  pendant  quelques  annees,  pour  essayer  d’etudier.  Je  suis 
finalement  arrive  a Ottawa  et  y suis  reste  pendant  9 mois,  pour  y apprendre  le 
metier  de  technicien  en  radiophonie.  Malgre  mon  alcoolisme,  j’ai  reussi  a obtenir 
un  certificat  et  un  emploi  a High  Level,  Alberta.  Apres  une  annee  et  demie,  je  ne 
pouvais  plus  fonctionner  a cause  de  la  boisson.  Finalement  j’ai  pris  un  conge  non 
paye  et  suis  revenu  a Fort  Providence.  J’ai  continue  mes  habitudes  d’abus  et  de 
comportement  dysfonctionnel.  Je  me  suis  marie  avec  une  gentille  fille  de  la  com- 
munaute bien  que  j’abusais  de  moi-meme  et  que  j’etais  agressif  avec  les  autres 
autour  de  moi.  Nous  avons  eu  4 enfants  et  je  regrette  maintenant  que  ma  femme 
et  mes  enfants  aient  ete  affecte  par  mon  comportement  et  par  mes  tentatives 
d’eliminer  mes  souffrances  par  l’alcool.  J’ai  meme  fait  de  la  prison  au  cours  de  ces 
annees. 

Meme  lorsque  j’etais  Chef  dans  ma  communaute,  je  buvais  pour  couvrir  ma  souf- 
france.  Puis  en  1979  mon  Conseil  de  bande  m’a  donne  un  ultimatum,  Soit  aller  en 
traitement  soir  demissionner  en  tant  que  chef.  Je  suis  alle  en  traitement  en  mars 
1979.  Maintenant,  je  me  souviens  passer  par  une  periode  seche  pendant  quelque 
temps.  J’ai  sombre  dans  une  profonde  depression  a une  ou  deux  reprises.  Puis 
quelque  chose  est  arrive,  qui  m’a  aide  a prendre  un  tournant  dans  ma  vie.  Ma 


femme  a entendu  parler  d’une  retraite  pour  les  hommes  a St.  Albert,  Alberta  et  j’y 
suis  alle  avec  deux  autres  hommes  de  ma  communaute.  Apres  cet  eveil  spirituel, 
j’ai  commence  a travailler  a ma  guerison.  Je  suis  alle  a de  nombreux  ateliers  sur  l’al- 
coolisme;  J’ai  continue  a suivre  des  programmes  de  traitement  et  ai  meme  pris  des 
sessions  de  formation  d’intervenant  en  toxicomanies. 

On  dit  que  le  cheminement  de  guerison  ressemble  aux  pelures  d’un  oignon  : au 
moment  meme  ou  vous  pensez  avoir  resolu  un  probleme  et  vous  sentez  bien,  un 
autre  probleme  emerge  dans  votre  vie.  Je  viens  juste  d’attaquer  mon  alcoolisme  et 
les  nombreuses  dysfonctions  dans  ma  vie.  Tout  recemment,  j’ai  entrepris  d’etre  un 
meilleur  pere  pour  mes  enfants  et  un  bon  mari  pour  ma  femme.  Imaginez!  J’ai 
seulement  compris  ce  qu’etais  l’amour  a Page  de  48  ans!  L’amour  signifie  aimer  les 
autres  sans  conditions,  leur  consacrer  du  temps,  et  prendre  soin  d’eux  en 
partageant  les  taches  de  la  maison  et  de  la  communaute. 

II  y a environ  cinq  ans,  j’ai  essaye  de  me  reconcilier  avec  ce  que  j’avais  vecu  a l’e- 
cole  missionnaire.  Une  partie  de  ce  travail  consistait  a me  debarrasser  des  com- 
portement et  d’attitudes  dysfonctionnels  que  j’avais  acquis  a l’ecole  missionnaire. 

II  y a deux  ans,  fun  de  mes  amis  a suggere  que  nous  devrions  nous  aider  nous- 
memes  et  les  autres  encore  plus,  en  elaborant  une  proposition  pour  la  Fondation 
autochtone  de  guerison.  Des  le  debut,  cela  a ete  vraiment  difficile  parce  que  de 
nombreux  Aines  de  notre  communaute  buvaient  encore  et  ont  condamne  notre 
tentative  e guerison  des  sequelles  des  pensionnats,  Bien  que  nous  n’ayons  d’abord 
obtenu  aucun  soutien  a part  deux  personnes  qui  ont  ete  assez  courageux  pour  se 
joindre  a nous,  nous  avons  soumis  une  proposition.  Jusque  la  nous  avons  reussi  a 
faire  des  progres  et  a sensibibser  les  gens  au  probleme  des  pensionnats. 

J’appuie  completement  l’initiative  que  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison  a 
entreprise.  Tous  les  Autochtones  qui  desirent  beneficier  de  quelque  chose  qui 
pourrait  au  moins  les  aider  a aborder  ce  probleme  qui  semble  parfois  peuvent  pren- 
dre avantage  de  cette  initiative.  Mais  je  suis  convaincu  que  nous  devons  avancer  a 
petit  pas.  Nous  avons  pleinement  conscience  qu’au  debut,  de  nombreux  membres 
de  notre  famille  et  de  notre  communaute  se  sente  parfois  menaces.  Mais  nous 
avons  besoin  d’etre  fermes  et  resolus,  prets  a amorcer  ce  cheminement  vers  la 
guerison,  et  prier  pour  que  nous  devenions  des  modeles  dans  notre  famille  et  com- 
munaute. 

Depuis  que  notre  proposition  a ete  financee,  j’ai  ete  un  participant  a part  entiere. 
Notre  premiere  tache  etait  de  disseminer  la  nouvelle  aux  anciens  eleves  et  aux  sur- 
vivants  afin  de  leur  dire  qu’il  etait  tout  a fait  normal  de  parler  de  leur  vecu  dans  les 
pensionnats  nous  ne  parlions  pas  contre  Dieu.  Nous  parlons  de  nos  experiences 
dans  les  pensionnats  et  avons  commence  a parler  de  leurs  sequelles. 

Au  cours  des  ateliers  que  nous  avons  ten  us,  j’ai  finalement  eu  l’occasion  de  racon- 
ter  mon  histoire.  Maintenant,  je  commence  a comprendre  les  "effets"  du  syn- 
drome des  pensionnat.  Ce  qui  etait  le  plus  important  pour  moi  pendant  ces  ren- 
contres, c’est  que  nous  avons  cree  un  endroit  securitaire  dans  lequel  nous  pouvons 
donner  libre  cours  a nos  souffrances. 

Je  n’epargnerai  aucun  effort  pour  continuer  le  processus  que  nous  avons  com- 
mence. Ce  serais  triste  de  penser  que  notre  groupe  pourra  se  retrouver  sans  appui 
financier  et  sans  ressource.  II  y a encore  tant  de  choses  a faire,  tant  de  chemin  a 
parcourir  pour  les  survivant  des  ecoles  missionnaires,  leurs  families  et  leurs  com- 
munautes.. 

Je  vais  continuer  a travailler  avec  les  ateliers  et  les  rencontres  et  aimerais  prendre 
de  la  formation  lus  tard  pour  devenir  un  intervenant  plus  efficace  en  ce  qui  con- 
cerne  ce  probleme  et  devenir  aussi  un  meilleur  modele  pour  ma  communaute. 

Mahsi. 

Joachim  P.  Bonnetrouge 

Fort  Providence,  N.W.T.  - Le  17  juillet  2001.  § 
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Le  besoin  de  prendre  conscience  de  mes  forces 

Par  Verna Tabobandung 

Mes  ancetres  avaient  prepare  le  chemin  pour  montrer  que  j’avais 
le  droit  de  vivre  et  que  j’avais  un  but  dans  la  vie  qui  demande  a 
etre  reconnu  et  valide,  autrement  je  ne  serai  pas  ici. 

J’ai  besoin  que  vous  compreniez  que,  moi  aussi,  j’ai  connu  l’impuissance, 
l’incapacite,  la  mefiance  et  la  trahison.  L’existence  du  droit  de  ma  naissance 
a toujours  ete  menace  par  le  processus  d’Assimilation  et  de  Domination, 
qui  doit  etre  controle  et  dirige  par  un  pouvoir  superieur.  Ce  type  de 
processus  n’est  pas  pour  moi,  alors  je  suis  devant  vous  parce  qu’il  ne  m’a 
jamais  permis  d’etre  moi-meme. 

Aujourd'hui,  je  reel  ame  mes  droits: 

Demander  mes  besoins  car  personne  ne  peut  lire  mes  pensees; 

Etre  en  colere  car  e’est  normal  d’etre  vulnerable  afin  de  croitre  plus  fort; 
Etre  respecte  comme  un  etre  humain; 

En  tant  qu’etre  humain,  comprendre  que  je  suis  responsable  de  moi- 
meme  et  des  choix  que  je  fais; 

En  tant  qu’etre  humain,  d’avoir  le  droit  de  vivre  comme  je  l’entends; 

En  tant  qu’Anishnabeka  mes  ancetres  m’ont  donne  des  privileges  qui 
identifient  mon  heritage; 

En  tant  qu’Anishnabeka  j’ai  le  droit  d’avoir  de  la  determination  et  de 
resister  pour  preserver  ma  fierte; 

En  tant  qu’adulte  j’ai  le  droit  de  savoir  prendre  mes  decisions  et  faire  mes 
choix; 

On  m’a  donne  une  voix  pour  que  je  sois  entendu; 

On  m’a  donne  un  corps  physique  pour  que  je  sois  vue; 

On  m’a  donne  un  pouvoir  plus  fort  pour  que  je  ne  sois  pas  seule; 

On  m’a  donne  un  cceur  pour  que  je  sente  les  battements  du  cceur  de  la 
vie; 

On  m’a  donne  des  oreilles  pour  que  j’entende  mon  voisin; 

On  m’a  donne  des  emotions  pour  que  je  pleure,  que  je  ris  et  que  je  me 
mette  en  colere; 

On  m’a  donne  un  cerveau  pour  que  je  pense  pour  moi-meme; 

En  tant  que  Tabobadung  a qui  on  a donne  la  vue  pour  voir  loin; 

Pour  continuer  les  responsabilites  de  la  tribu  des  Castors  ; 

Pour  continuer  la  responsabilite  d’etre  juste,  qui  veut  dire  s’efforcer  de 
garder  l’equilibre; 


En  tant  que  la  premiere  fille  nee  dans  ma  generation  parce  que  je  dois 
etre  courageuse  et  humble; 

En  tant  qu’ainee  dans  ma  famille,  j’ai  soudain  compris  que  cette  position 
doit  etre  reconnue  car  il  y a beaucoup  de  responsabilites  pour  s’ assurer 
que  toutes  les  transmissions  de  nos  ancetres  soient  maintenues,  comme 
( l’identite  Anishnabeka,  les  droits  de  traite,  la  chasse  et  la  peche,  la 
responsabilite  de  la  terre  et  de  l’eau,  etc.).  Tout  doit  continuer  a exister 
pour  les  generations  a venir. 

En  tant  que  femme  qui  detient  le  pouvoir  naturel  de  donner  la  vie; 

En  tant  que  femme  qui  sait  qu’elle  n’est  la  possession  de  personne; 

En  tant  que  mere  de  filles  magnifiques  qui  continueront  a avoir  le  droit 
de  naissance  herite  de  notre  peuple; 

Afin  d’etre  une  sceur  pour  mes  jeunes  freres  et  sceurs  quand  ils  auront 
besoin  de  moi. 

En  tant  que  tante  et  grand-mere,  pour  transmettre  mon  amour,  mes 
soins  et  la  gentillesse  que  ma  grand  mere  nous  a transmis; 

En  tant  que  parent,  qui  va  s’ assurer  que  ses  enfants  continuent  a avoir  le 
futur  d’un  Anishnabeka; 

En  tant  que  membre  de  la  Premiere  Nation  car  il  faut  faire  confiance  aux 
dirigeants  actuels  (en  general)  pour  qu’ils  puissent  accomplir  leurs  tach- 
es  et  responsabilites  afin  que  l’existence  de  l’identite  Anishnabeka  soit 
protegee. 

Pour  faire  confiance  aux  dirigeants  actuels  pour  qu’ils  prennent  les 
bonnes  decisions  et  choisissent  ce  qui  convient  le  mieux  au  benefice  de 
la  communaute  en  general. 

Pour  assurer  que  mes  droits  d’Anishnabeka  sont  proteges  par  les 
dirigeants  de  la  communaute. 

En  tant  que  membre  afin  de  m’ assurer  que  personne  ne  s’approprie  nos 
terres  car  elles  ne  leur  appartiennent  pas  voila  pourquoi  notre  terre  s’ap- 
pelle  « terre  commune  ». 

Etre  vraiment  moi-meme,  e’est  tout  ce  que  je  voulais  de  la  vie; 

Reconnaitre  mes  droits  et  prendre  la  place  qui  me  revient  dans  le  monde. 

- Le  janvier  31  2002. 


Verna  Tabobandung  • 

Wasauksing,  Premiere  Nation  a ete  ma  maison  depuis  43  ans.  Ma  premiere  famille  consiste  en 
mes  parents  et  moi-meme,  Paine  de  onze  enfants,  avec  huit  freres  et  soeurs  survivants.  La  violence 
que  nous  avons  enduree  etant  enfants,  nous  garde  encore  separes  maintenant.  A cause  du  proces- 
sus d’Assimilation  et  de  Domination,  j’ai  pense  qu’etre  une  fille  ainee  etait  un  crime  et  meme  etre 
simplement  une  fille  etait  tout  aussi  mal.  J’ai  cesse  de  boire  en  1986  et  j’ai  arrete  de  fumer  en  juin 
2001.  Je  n’aimais  pas  quand  les  gens  abusaient  de  l’alcool  et  infligeaient  des  douleurs  aux  enfants 
vulnerables  et  sans  defense  ou  aux  epouses  et  aux  animaux. 

Aujourd’hui  ma  famille  immediate  se  resume  a deux  filles  magnifiques,  une  a 23  ans  l’autre  a 6 
ans,  et  j’ai  un  petit-fils.  Je  les  aime  tous  de  tout  mon  cceur. 

Depuis  1998,  J’ai  obtenu  mon  GED  et  j’ai  fait  un  programme  de  deux  ans  avec  Honneur  au  col- 
lege, tout  en  travaillant  a temps  partiel  et  en  elevant  mon  enfant  de  trois  ans.  Je  fus  la  gagnante 
de  la  bourse  Mary  Lou  Fox  des  langues  autochtones  avec  tres  peu  de  connaissance  de  la  langue 
Ojibway.  Egalement,  deux  de  mes  articles  ont  ete  publies  dans  les  nouvelles  Anishnabek.  Apres  le 
College,  j’ai  trouve  un  travail  a temps  partiel  que  je  continue;  je  suis  travailleuse  sociale  dans  le 
Programme  de  lutte  contre  l’alcool  ...(  NNADAP)  dans  une  autre  communaute  de  la  Premiere 


Nation.  Je  chasse,  peche  et  chante  avec  le  groupe  de  tambour  des  femmes  de  Wasauksing  dans 
mes  moments  libres. 

J’ai  appris  mon  histoire  passee  a cause  de  la  severite  des  differents  traumatismes  auxquels  j’ai 
survecu.  Quand  je  raconte  mon  histoire,  les  gens  me  demandent  si  mes  antecedents  viennent  du 
fait  que  j’etais  au  pensionnat.  J’ai  eu  des  oncles  qui  etaient  dans  l’armee  et  cela  est  encore  une 
autre  avenue  pour  subir  les  techniques  d’un  lavage  de  cerveau.  Il  y a un  article  sur  l’histoire  de  la 
famille  de  mon  grand-pere  dans  le  journal  qui  explique  comment  il  a ete  oblige  de  fuir  les  Etats- 
Unis. 

Bien  que  je  ne  me  souvienne  pas  des  mes  premieres  dix  huit  annees,  j’ai  tout  de  meme  survecu 
une  histoire  terrible  d’abus  physique,  sexuel,  emotionnel,  mental,  social,  environnemental  et  fin- 
ancier. Jusqu’a  maintenant,  mon  histoire  n’a  pas  de  debut  car  je  n’ai  pas  re^u  de  forme  de  valida- 
tion sauf  les  souvenirs  de  mon  corps  relatant  les  douleurs  physiques  et  emotionnelles  qui  m’ont 
ete  transmises.  Chaque  fois  qu’un  souvenir  de  mon  corps  se  manifeste,  le  dos  de  ma  tete  ou  mon 
dos  re$oit  toute  la  douleur.  Maintenant,  je  suis  capable  de  valider  cela,  d’accepter  et  de  continuer 
ma  vie,  grace  a deux  personnes  tres  speciales  qui  sont  entrees  dans  ma  vie  depuis  deux  ans. 
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La  violence  familiale  au  sein  des  collectivites  autochtones : 

Une  perspective  autochtone 

http:llwww.bc-sc.gc.calbppblviolencefamilialelhtmlllaborfr.btm 


« Nos  anciens  et  les  traditionalistes  nous  ont  encourages  a essayer  d'amorcer  une 
approche  de  guerison  au,  lieu  de  continuer  h porter  notre  attention  sur  le  negatif  c ' 
est  - h dire  sur  la  violence.  Plutot  que  de  se  contenter  de  reagir  en  cas  de  violence,  le 
concept  de  guerison  et  I'insistance  sur  le  bien-etre  reclament  une  strategic  dijferente 
des  mesures  actuelles  visant  k reduire  la  violence,  familiale.  II y a une  contradiction 
entre  une  solution  qui  cherche  I'harmonie  et  I'equilibre,  entre  les  etres,  dans  les 
families  et  la  communaute,  et  celle  qui  se  centre  sur  la  situation  de  crise,  chdtie  I'a- 
gresseur  divise  la  famille  et  la  communaute.  Notre  approche  du  bien-etre  englobe  le 
bien-etre  physique,  mental,  ajfectifet  spirituel. 

Dans  le  travail  que  nous  effectuons  pour  hitter  contre  la  violence  familiale,  nous 
essay ons  de  ramener  notre  peuple  aux  valeurs  dime  epoque  ou  tout  le  monde  avait 
sa  place  autour  du  cercle  et  etait  apprecie.  Le  retour  h notre  identite  va  nous  aider  h 
guerir;  nous  allons  devoir  redecouvrir  qui  nous  sommes.  Nous  ne  pouvons  pas  nous 
tourner  vers  I'exterieur pour  defmir  qui  nous  sommes. 

II  va  nousfalloir  nous  attacher  de  nouveau  h la  comprehension  de  nos  coutumes  tra- 
ditionnelles.  Les  indications  et  la  voie  menant  au  retablissement  reposent  dans  nos 
chants,  nos  ceremonies,  notre  langue  et  nos  relations. 

Nous  devons  eviter  une  approche  indienne  generalisee.  Les  problemes  de  violence 
dans  nos  communautes  sont  varies,  tout  comme  nos  coutumes  traditionnelles.  Le 
chemin  de  la  guerison  sera  long.  Chaque  groupe,  qu  11  soit  de  I'est,  du  sud,  de  I'ouest 
ou  du  nord,  des  villes  ou  des  reserves,  doit  developper  son  propre  processus  de  gueri- 
son. C'est  necessaire  si  nous  voulons  h nouveau  vivre  sans  violence.  »1 

Les  Autochtones  ont  defini  la  violence  familiale  « comme  une  consequence  de 
la  colonisation,  de  l'assimilation  forcee  et  du  genocide  culturel;  les  gestes,  les 
valeurs,  les  convictions,  les  attitudes  et  les  types  de  comportement  negatifs, 
cumulatifs  et  multigenerationnels  d'une  personne  ou  d'un  peuple  qui  reduisant 
ou  minent  I'harmonie  et  le  bien-etre  des  Autochtones  en  tant  qu'individus, 
families,  families  etendues,  communautes  ou  peuple.  »2 

La  violence  familiale3 

La  violence  familiale  revet  de  nombreuses  formes  : 

La  violence  physique  comprend  tout  geste  visant  a infliger  une  douleur  a une 
autre  personne,  y compris  le  fait  de  gifler,  frapper,  bruler,  donner  des  coups  de 
pied,  mordre,  pousser,  tirer  les  cheveux,  etouffer,  bousculer,  frapper  avec  un 
objet,  menacer  avec  un  couteau  ou  une  arme  a feu,  ou  tout  autre  acte  ou  geste 
que  cause  une  douleur  physique  a une  autre  personne. 

La  violence  psychologique  comprend  les  abus  de  pouvoir  et  de  controle  face  a 
une  autre  personne.  La  violence  psychologique  inclut  la  peur  infligee  a une  autre 
personne  par  le  fait  de  l'intimider,  la  terroriser  ou  la  menacer,  1'humilier,  l'in- 
sulter,  la  denigrer,  lui  detruire  ses  biens,  l'isoler  de  ses  amis  et  de  sa  famille  et  la 
priver  d'amour  ou  d'affection. 

L'agression  sexuelle  designe  tout  acte  d'attention  sexuelle  non  desiree  ou  d'ex- 
ploitation,  y compris  les  attouchements  incorrects,  le  fait  d'exposer  la  victime  a 
la  pornographie,  l'agression  sexuelle  d'une  personne  avec  un  objet  le  fait  d'at- 
tacher  une  personne  sans  son  consentement,  le  viol  lors  d'une  sortie,  le  viole  en 
groupe,  le  viol  dans  le  cadre  d'une  relation  intime  ou  le  harcelement  sexuel. 

Par  agression  sexuelle  contre  les  enfants,  on  entend  tout  contact  sexuel  perpetre 
contre  un  enfant.  Cela  comprend  notamment  tous  les  actes  decrits  sous  la  rubrique 
« agression  sexuelle  ». 

L'inceste,  c'est  toute  forme  de  contact  sexuel  ou  de  tentative  de  con- 
tact sexuel  entre  membres  d'une  meme  famille,  qu'ii  s'agisse  de  la 
famille  proche  ou  etendue. 
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L'exploitation  financiere  est  constitute  par  tout  geste  qui  vise  a faire  un  usage 
trompeur  ou  immoral  de  l'argent  ou  des  effets  d'une  autre  personne,  notam- 
ment le  fait  de  s'approprier  les  ressources  d'autrui,  d'utiliser  l'argent  d'autrui  ou 
ses  ressources  en  vue  d'exercer  un  controle,  de  s'approprier  le  revenu  de  rentes 
ou  d'autres  formes  d'aide  financiere  a la  famille,  de  forcer  les  parents  a garder 
gratuitement  les  enfants  ou  de  priver  sa  famille  des  fonds  necessaires  a l'achat  de 
nourriture  ou  a l'hebergement. 

La  violence  spirituelle  cause,  quant  a elle,  1' erosion  ou  la  disintegration  du  sys- 
teme  de  croyances  culturelles  ou  religieuses  d'une  personne.  Une  personne  peut 
subir  diverses  formes  de  violence  aux  mains  du  meme  agresseur. 

Les  mesures  prises  par  certaines  communautes  autochtones  pour 
lutter  contre  la  violence  familiale 

• L'organisme  Native  Child  and  Family  Services  de  Toronto  offre  un  pro- 
gramme de  traitement  pour  les  victimes  degression  sexuelle  qui  allie  les 
principes  de  guerison  traditionnels  et  les  pratiques  de  travail  social  contempo- 
rain.  Une  evaluation  du  programme  a permis  de  conclure  que  les  femmes  et  les 
enfants  qui  ont  participe  au  programme  ont  reussi  a developper  un  sentiment 
d'identite  plus  fort  en  tant  qu 'Autochtones  et  que  le  programme  constituait  un 
excellent  moyen  de  guerir  des  blessures  associees  a ce  genre  de  violence,  et  de 
s'en  sortir 

• Le  Mid-Island  Tribal  Council  dans  File  de  Vancouver  (Colombie-Britannique) 
represente  plusieurs  bandes  situees  dans  de  petites  communautes  rurales  des 
environs  de  Chemainus  (Colombie-Britannique).  11  a elabore  une  perspective 
qui  definit  la  violence  familiale  comme  un  probleme  communautaire,  pas  seule- 
ment  comme  un  probleme  individuel  ou  familial.  Le  Conseil  a etabli  un  pro- 
gramme de  developpement  familial  ayant  pour  but  d'integrer  les  services  exis- 
tants  et  de  les  rapprocher  des  families,  et  de  repondre  aux  besoins  de  la  com- 
munaute. Le  programme  a ete  concu  pour  reduire  la  violence  familiale  et 
faciliter  la  guerison  des  victimes  de  celle-ci  suivant  des  precedes  adaptes  a la  cul- 
ture autochtone. 

• Les  Mi'kmaq  First  Nation  Communities  de  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse  ont  elabore  des 
programmes  de  lutte  contre  la  violence  familiale  dans  le  but  d'encourager  les 
femmes  et  les  enfants  victimes  de  violence  a adopter  des  modes  de  vie  pacifiques 
et  sains.  L'organisation  exploite  un  refuge  pour  les  femmes  et  les  enfants  et  offre 
des  services  d'extension  aux  hommes,  un  service  telephonique  en  cas  de  crise, 
des  services  de  counselling  individuels  et  de  groupe,  ainsi  que  des  programmes 
de  sensibilisation  communautaire  a l'intention  des  peuples  autochtones  de  la 
Nouvelle-Ecosse. 

• Beaucoup  d'autres  communautes  autochtones  ont  mis  au  point  des  pro- 
grammes et  des  mesures  communautaires  en  vue  de  reduire  le  probleme  de  la 
violence  familiale.  Des  programmes  de  formation  et  de  sensibilisation  ont  sou- 
vent  donne  lieu  a la  creation  de  programmes  de  traitement  et  d'autres  services 
pour  les  victimes,  les  agresseurs,  les  families  et  les  collectivites. 

Frequence  de  la  violence  familiale 

11  n'existe  aucune  etude  nationale  qui  puisse  demontrer  l'etendue  ou  la 
frequence  de  la  violence  familiale  au  sein  des  communautes  autochtones. 
Toutefois,  voici  ce  qui  ressort  d'etudes  provinciales  et  regionales  : 

• Selon  une  etude  menee  en  1989  par  la  Ontario  Native  Women's  Association, 
huit  femmes  autochtones  sur  dix  en  Ontario  ont  connu  personnellement  une 
forme  de  violence  familiale.  De  ces  femmes,  87  % avaient  ete  blessees  physique- 
ment  et  57  % avaient  subi  des  agressions  sexuelles.  4 

• Dans  certaines  collectivites  autochtones  du  Nord,  on  croit  qu'entre  75  % et 
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90  % des  femmes  sont  battues.5  L'etude  fait  valoir  que  40  % des  enfants  avaient 
ete  maltraites  par  un  membre  de  la  famille.6 

• Peu  de  donnees  existent  sur  la  frequence  des  mauvais  traitements  infliges  aux 
aines,  aux  personnes  handicapees  et  aux  homosexuels  dans  les  communautes 
autochtones.  Cependant,  les  mauvais  traitements  infliges  aux  aines  ont  ete 
reconnus  comme  posant  un  probleme  serieux  dans  certaines  communautes  des 
Premieres  Nations.7 

Facteurs  en  cause  dans  les  situations  de  violence  familiale 

Selon  Charnelle  Frank,  il  ressort  d'une  etude  menee  par  l'Association  des  infir- 
mieres  et  infirmiers  autochtones  du  Canada  en  1991  que  les  trois  facteurs  prin- 
cipaux  contribuant  au  climat  de  violence  familiale  sont  la  toxicomanie,  les  prob- 
lemes  financiers  et  la  violence  que  remonte  a plusieurs  generations.8 

Demarches  vers  la  guerison 

Il  s'agit  d'un  probleme  de  longue  date  et  ses  racines  sont  profondes.  Par  suite  de 
la  perte  de  leur  culture  et  de  leurs  traditions,  nombre  d'Autochtones,  tant  chez 
les  femmes  que  chez  les  hommes,  se  sentent  impuissants  et  dependants. 
Reconnaitre  les  racines  de  probleme  permettra  aux  personnes,  aux  families  et  aux 
communautes  de  lutter  contre  celui-ci. 

Que  I on  soit  Autochtone  ou  non,  il  faut  bien  comprendre  que  la  violence  famil- 
iale ne  constitue  pas  une  facette  de  la  culture  traditionnelle  des  Autochtones  et 
qu'elle  ne  saurait  etre  toleree. 

Il  importe  de  trouver  des  solutions  holistiques.  Cela  signifie  qu'il  faut  consider- 
er  « la  personne  dans  le  contexte  de  la  famille;  la  famille  dans  le  contexte  de  la 
communaute  de  la  societe  dans  son  ensemble  »9,  de  meme  que  les  rapports  entre 
tous  ces  elements. 

Il  convient  aussi  de  trouver  des  solutions  communautaires.  Cela  signifie  que  les 
decisions  doivent  etre  prises  par  la  collectivite  et  au  sein  de  celle-ci,  peu  importe 
comment  elle  est  definie. 

Compte  tenu  de  la  diversite  des  communautes  autochtones,  un  modele 
generique  ne  pourrait  pas  etre  efficace.10 

Toutes  les  organisations  chargees  de  la  conception  et  de  la  prestation  de  pro- 
grammes et  de  services  doivent  reconnaitre  l'impact  du  passe  et  la  necessite  de 
guerir  les  personnes,  les  families  et  les  communautes.  Pour  leur  part,  ces 
dernieres  doivent  mettre  l'accent  sur  la  guerison  des  personnes,  des  families  et  de 
la  communaute  dans  son  ensemble,  et  chercher  a triompher  du  passe. 

L'elimination  de  la  violence  familiale  dans  les  communautes  autochtones,  c'est 
l'affaire  de  tout  le  monde.  La  premiere  etape  d'une  demarche  vers  la  guerison, 
qu'il  s'agisse  d'une  personne,  d'une  famille  ou  d'une  communaute,  consiste  a 
rompre  le  silence  et  a reconnaitre  qu'il  y a un  probleme. 

Les  gouvernements  et  les  organisations  autochtones  actuels  doivent  mettre  au 
point  des  solutions  novatrices,  convenant  a la  culture  autochtone  plutot  que 
d'adapter  les  services  et  les  programmes  existants,  car  il  se  peut  que  ceux-ci 
n'abordent  pas  les  causes  sous-jacentes  de  la  violence  familiale  dans  les  commu- 
nautes autochtones. 

Les  organisations  qui  dispensent  des  programmes  et  des  services  aux  autochtones 
doivent  sensibiliser  leur  personnel  a l'importance  de  la  dimension  culturelle  et 
integrer  a leurs  systemes  d' execution  de  programmes  des  traditions  et  des  four- 
nisseurs  de  services  autochtones. 

Les  gouvernements,  les  organisations,  les  organismes  de  prestation  de  services, 
les  dispensateurs  de  soins,  les  anciens,  les  guerisseurs  et  les  fournisseurs  de  serv- 
ices autochtones  doivent  eux-memes  etre  gueris  s'ils  veulent  aider  les  autres  dans 


leur  demarche  vers  la  guerison.  Ils  ne  doivent  pas  abuser  de  la  confiance  qu'on 
leur  fait,  ni  des  traditions,  ni  du  respect  qui  leur  est  du  dans  1' execution  de  leurs 
responsabilites. 

Les  organisations  et  les  gouvernements  autochtones  doivent  comprendre  a quel 
point  il  est  urgent  de  guerir  les  communautes  et  de  les  debarrasser  de  la  violence 
familiale,  de  1'alcoolisme,  du  suicide  et  d'autres  formes  de  malaise  social. 

Il  importe  aussi  de  respecter  le  caractere  unique  de  chaque  personne  et  de  chaque 
communaute. 

Lorsqu'on  s'occupe  des  personnes  victimes  de  violence,  il  importe  de  compren- 
dre que  le  probleme  comporte  de  nombreuses  facettes.  Par  exemple,  il  se  peut; 

• que  les  victimes  aient  des  ressources  tres  limitees;  que  leur  systeme  de  soutien 
se  trouve  au  sein  meme  de  leur  communaute; 

• que  leur  agresseur  soit  un  membre  important  de  la  communaute; 

• que  les  soupcons  a l'egard  du  systeme  judiciaire  peuvent  empecher  nombre 
d'Autochtones  de  considerer  celui-ci  comme  une  option; 

• que  les  victimes  hesitent  fortement  a remettre  leur  agresseur  entre  les  mains 
d'un  systeme  juge  raciste; 

• que  dans  des  cas  de  violence  conjugale,  beaucoup  ont  peur  qu'on  leur  enleve 
leurs  enfants; 

• que  souvent,  il  n'existe  pas  de  services  adaptes  a la  culture  autochtone. 

La  famille  se  trouve  au  coeur  des  communautes  autochtones.  Par  consequent,  les 
Autochtones  peuvent  chercher  a traiter  la  famille  dans  son  ensemble  lorsqu'un 
probleme  de  violence  familiale  est  decele.  C'est  pourquoi  le  traitement  de  l'a- 
gresseur  independamment  de  la  famille  n'est  pas  toujours  la  solution  privilegiee. 

Notre  force  reside  dans  nos  visions  et  nos  reves,  ainsi  que  dans  notre  capacite  d'inter- 
preter  les  chansons  et  les  danses  de  la  terre,  du  ciel  et  du  monde  des  esprits.  Si  nous 
pouvons  nous  rappeler  notre  raison  de  vivre,  nous  arriverons  a survivre. 1 1 
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Un  nouvel  horizon  : Eliminer  la  violence  - Atteindre  l 'egalite : Rapport  final  du  Comite 
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Services  Nova  Scotia,  1993  - Premieres  Nations  Whycocomagh,  B.P.  310, 
Whycocomagh  (Nouvelle-Ecosse)  BOE  3M0,  (902)  756-3440. 

Report  of  the  Aboriginal  Justice  Inquiry  of  Manitoba,  2 volumes  par  A.C. 
Hamilton  et  C.M.  Sinclair  (Commissaires) . Winnipeg  : Enquete  publique  sur 
1' administration  de  la  justice  et  les  populations  autochtones,  1991. 

Guide  de  ressources  en  matiere  de  violence  familiale  pour  les  communautes 
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Documents  audiovisuels  suggeres 

Children  of  the  Eagle 

Ce  document  traite  de  la  guerison  de  trois  enfants  autochtones  victimes  de- 
gression sexuelle.  L'aigle  symbolise  le  courage,  les  qualites  de  chef  et  la  sagesse 
dont  la  communaute  doit  faire  preuve  pour  aider  ses  enfants  en  crise. 

Pour  commander  : 

Peigan  Child  and  Family  Services, 

B.P.  3129, 

Brockett  (Alberta) 

TOK  OHO 
(403)  965-2390 

Beyond  the  Shadows 

Ce  documentaire  explore  les  effets  devastateurs  que  les  pensionnats  ont  eu  sur 
les  communautes  de  Premieres  Nations  au  Canada.  La  video  relate  l'historique 
des  ces  etablissements  mandates  par  le  gouvernement,  les  douloureuses  histoires 
personnelles  d'abus  et  la  douleur  de  plusieurs  generations  qui  en  resulte.  II  decrit 
aussi  de  quelle  maniere  les  communautes  des  Premieres  nations  ont  entame  la 
demarche  vers  la  guerison. 

Pour  commander  : 

Cariboo  Tribal  Council, 

B.P.  4333, 

Williams  Lake  (C.-B.) 

V2G  2V4 
(604)  392-7361 

Richard  Cardinal : Le  cri  d'un  enfant  metis 

Un  touchant  hommage  a Richard  Cardinal,  un  metis  que  s'est  suicide  en  1984 
a Page  de  17  ans.  Enleve  de  son  foyer  lorsqu'il  avait  a peine  quatre  ans  en  raison 
de  problemes  familiaux,  Richard  a change  de  domicile  28  fois  en  13  ans,  allant 
de  foyers  d'accueil  en  foyers  collectifs  et  en  refuges  partout  en  Alberta.  Le  film 
presente  des  extraits  de  son  journal  intime. 

Pour  commander  : 

Office  national  du  film  de  Canada, 

Services  a la  clientele, 

B.P.  6100,  station  Centre-ville 
Montreal  (Quebec) 

H3C3H5 

Adresse  Internet  : http://www.onf.ca 
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Division  de  la  prevention  de  la  violence  familiale 
Direction  generate  de  la  promotion  et  des  pro- 
grammes de  la  sante 
Sante  Canada 
Ottawa  (Ontario) 

K1A  1B4 

Telephone  : (613)  957-2938 
ou  composez  sans  frais  : 

1-800-267-1291 
Telecopieur  : (613)  941-8930 
Teleimprimeur  : (613)  941-7285 
ou  composez  sans  frais  : 

1-888-267-1233 


Assemblies  regionales  - 2002 


Calgary  1e  octobre 
Prince  Albert  3 octobre 
Prince  George  1 5 octobre 


Toutes  les  assemblies  sont 
ouvertes  au  public  et  tous  sont 
les  bienvenus,  cependant  les 
participants  doivent  prendre  en 
charge  leurs  frais  de  deplace- 
ment. La  Fondation  offrira  des 
collations  et  un  repas  leger  a 
midi. 


Kenora  1 7 octobre 
Moncton  28  octobre 
Quebec30  octobre 

Le  Conseil  d’ administration  de  la  Fondation 
autochtone  de  guerison  se  rassemblera  dans 
ces  six  villes  afm  d’amorcer  un  dialogue  avec 
les  peuples  autochtones  au  sujet  du  processus 
de  financement  de  la  Fondation.  Ils  presen- 
teront  le  rapport  annuel  de  la  Fondation, 
fourniront  les  informations  les  plus  recentes 
sur  les  projets  finances  et  annonceront  les 
nouveaux  projets. 


Si  vous  desirez  obtenir  d’autres 
renseignements  ou  vous 
inscrire  aux  assemblies 
(inscription  recommandie 
mais  pas  obligatoire)  veuillez 
contacter  Marilyn  Mclvor  au 
1-888  - 725-8886,  a Ottawa  au 
237-4441  (poste  245). 


http://www.ahf.ca 


LA  MEDECINE  AUTOCHTONE TRADITIONNELLE 


La  medecine  autochtone  traditionnelle  opere  aussi  de  faqon  holistique. 
Aujourd’hui,  plusieurs  Autochtones  constatent  que  leur  vision  de  la 
sante  rejoint  celle  de  l’Organisation  mondiale  de  la  Sante,  soit  que  la 
sante  individuelle  depend  non  seulement  des  ressources  de  la  personne,  mais 
aussi  de  son  interaction  au  sein  des  systemes  sociaux,  economiques  et  cul- 
turels. 

Deux  niveaux  d’intervention  semblent  necessaires  en  cas  de  maladie:  l’inter- 
vention  individuelle  et  l’intervention  aupres  de  son  entourage.  Selon  Bertha 
Blondin,  guerisseuse  de  la  Nation  Dene,  l’individu  doit  assumer  sa  part  de 
responsabilite  pour  guerir.  On  s’en  remet  trop  aux  autres,  dit-elle  - et  de 
fa^on  deconnectee  - pour  prendre  soin  de  nos  etats  d’ esprit,  de  nos  emotions, 
de  notre  spiritualite  et  de  notre  condition  physique.  D’apres  elle,  il  faut 
plutot  unir  ces  quatre  aspects. 

Par  ailleurs,  Sylvie  Basile  et  le  chef  Jean-Charles  Pietacho,  de  la  Collectivite 
de  Premiere  nation  de  Mingan,  mettent  en  lumiere  l’importance  de 
phenomenes  qui  depassent  le  champ  d’action  de  l’individu:  Notre  processus 
de  guerison  est  base  sur  nos  valeurs  traditionnelles  et  spirituelles  de  respect, 
de  fierte,  de  dignite,  de  partage,  d’hospitalite  et  d’entraide.  Peter  Fraser, 
membre  du  CCNTA,  ajoute  qu’une  personne  qui  n’a  jamais  ete  malade  ne 
sera  jamais  choisie  pour  devenir  guerisseuse. 


Comme  les  Anciens  (on  les  appelle  aussi  Vieux,  Sages,  Grand-meres  et 
Grands-peres)  incarnent  les  traditions  et  les  cultures  autochtones,  ils  ont  un 
role  social  important  et  tres  visible  en  matiere  de  guerison.  Grace  aux  dons 
du  Createur  et  aux  annees  qu’ils  ont  passe  sur  cette  terre,  ils  ont  acquis  les 
connaissances  et  l’experience  necessaires  pour  vivre  et  prosperer  dans  le 
monde  physique.  Ils  sont  aussi  les  depositaires  du  savoir  spirituel.  Ils  con- 
naissent  les  pouvoirs  benefiques  du  toucher,  des  plantes  (p.  ex.,  le  foin 
d’odeur),  des  animaux  (p.  ex.,  le  castor),  des  mineraux  (p.  ex.,  la  steatite),  des 
symbol es  propres  a leur  culture  (p.  ex.,  la  roue-medecine),  des  Cercles  de 
guerison,  de  la  loge  a sudation,  des  Esprits  et  de  l’interpretation  des  reves. 
L’un  des  moyens  de  partager  leur  savoir  est  le  Kumik,  lieu  de  rencontre  des 
aine-e-s,  dont  le  fonctionnement  est  semblable  aux  groupes  d’entraide. 

La  Commission  royale  sur  les  peuples  autochtones  reconnait  l’importance  du 
role  de  la  medecine  traditionnelle  autochtone  au  sein  des  populations 
autochtones.  Dans  son  rapport  final  rendu  public  en  novembre  1996,  la 
Commission  recommande  que  {les  gouvernements  Canadiens,  les  respons- 
ables  de  la  sante  et  les  guerisseurs  traditionnels  collaborent  pour  proteger  et 
elargir  les  pratiques  traditionnelles  de  guerison  et  envisager  leur  application 
aux  problemes  contemporains  des  Autochtones  et  les  domaines  de  la  sante  et 
de  la  guerison. 

http://www.bc-sc.gc.ca/seniors-aines/pnbs/expression/expfl  1-2.  htm# Autochtone 
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Le  psychologue  en  Territoire  autochtone 

Intervention  en  milieu  autochtone:  comprendre  le  passe  pour  mieux  agir  aujourd’hui 

Judith  Morency  et  Richard  Kistabish 


Les  psychologies  font  partie  des  nombreux  intervenants  qui  se  sont 
penches  sur  les  problemes  sociaux  des  Autochtones  au  cours  des 
dernieres  annees.  Alors  qu’il  s’agissait  habituellement  d’un  mandat 
ponctuel  devaluation  ou  d’intervention  confie  a un  psychologue  «du  sud  », 
les  soins  psychologiques  se  sont  considerablement  enrichis  de  l’experience  de 
psychologues  integres  dans  ces  communautes.  L’efficacite  de  leurs  interven- 
tions est  tributaire  du  respect  des  valeurs  et  des  traditions  des  personnes  aux- 
quelles  elles  sont  destinees. 

La  reflexion  sur  la  contribution  du  psychologue  au  mieux-etre  des  commu- 
nautes autochtones  s’insere  dans  un  contexte  historique  vaste  et  complexe 
dont  nous  ne  pourrons  ici  qu’effleurer  les  grandes  lignes.  Elle  situe  d’entree 
de  jeu  l’intervention  en  contexte  interculturel,  mais  dans  ce  cadre  particuli- 
er,  il  s’agit  non  seulement  d’une  culture  differente  de  la  culture  occidentale 
majoritaire,  mais  d’une  culture  qui  a ete  soumise  a la  colonisation  par  cette 
derniere.  Par  consequent,  une  reflexion  s’impose  sur  le  positionnement  et  la 
contribution  du  psychologue  et  des  professionnels  de  la  sante  mentale  issus 
de  la  culture  dominante  dans  cette  aire  culturelle  qu  a te  comprimee  dans  un 
processus  d’assimilation  contraire  a toute  forme  de  developpement  sain  et 
optimal  de  son  potentiel  humain. 

Cet  exercice  d’ecriture  s’ est  realise  dans  un  esprit  de  rapprochement  et  d’en- 
richissement  mutuel  des  deux  cultures,  a la  recherche  d’une  intersection 
entre  deux  cercles  differents,  posees  cote  a cote,  par  opposition  a un  plus 
grand  en  englobant  un  plus  petit.  Nous  souhaitons  humblement  partager 
nos  questionnements  et  notre  vision. 

La  realite  des  communautes 

Le  portrait  des  conditions  de  vie  dans  les  communautes  autochtones  n’a  pas 
cesse  de  se  preciser  au  cours  des  20  dernieres  annees.  Plusieurs  etapes  ont 
dues  etre  franchies  avant  d’obtenir  une  vision  claire  de  la  situation  critique 
des  peuples  autochtones  et  de  leurs  besoins  particuliers.  A la  suite  de  la  peri- 
ode  de  grande  noirceur  qui  a prevalu  dans  les  communautes  entre  les  annees 
1950  et  1980,  avec  la  sedentarisation  massive  et  l’avenement  des  pension- 
nats,  plusieurs  communautes  ont  entame  un  processus  de  guerison  en 
implantant  progressivement  des  programmes  pour  lutter  contre  la  toxico- 
manie  et  contre  la  violence  faite  aux  femmes  et  aux  enfants. 

Dans  les  annees  1990,  une  imposante  consultation  nationale  des  commu- 
nautes autochtones  a donne  lieu  a la  publication  du  rapport  de  la 
Commission  royale  d’enquete  sur  les  peuples  autochtones  en  1996.  Ce  rap- 
port fait  etat  des  conditions  de  vie  inacceptables  qui  prevalent  encore  dans 
plusieurs  communautes.  Ces  conditions  s’apparentent  a celles  des  pays  du 
tiers-monde  : pauvrete  endemique,  collectivites  vivant  sans  eau  courante, 
faible  niveau  d’education,  manque  d’emploi,  manque  de  logement  et  sur- 
population  des  maisons,  etc.  Le  portrait  est  aussi  sombre  sur  le  plan  de  la 
sante  mentale:  taux  de  suicide  alarmants,  toxicomanie,  violence  familiale, 
agressions  sexuelles  etc.  Bien  qu’il  n’existe  pas  deux  communautes  identiques 
(communautes  rurales  ou  urbaines,  niveaux  socio-economiques  differents, 
degres  d’acculturation  varies  etc.)  le  rapport  trace  un  portrait  global  inquie- 
tant  pour  l’ensemble  des  communautes,  aussi  bien  que  pour  les  autochtones 
vivant  en  milieu  urbain. 
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En  1998,  le  gouvernement  federal  reconnaissait  les  torts  causes  aux  commu- 
nautes autochtones  par  les  pensionnats  et  debloquait  des  fonds  de  350  mil- 
lions de  dollars  pour  l’elaboration  de  strategies  de  guerison  communautaire 
des  sequelles  de  la  violence  physique  et  sexuelle  vecue  dans  les  pensionnats. 
Ces  fonds,  accordes  a l’ensemble  des  nations  autochtones  du  Canada  sont 
geres  par  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison  (fondee  en  avril  1998). 

Enfin  dans  la  perspective  de  se  doter  de  services  correspondant  a leurs  valeurs 
et  a leurs  besoins,  plusieurs  communautes  investissent  actuellement  beau- 
coup  d’energie  dans  la  prise  en  charge  de  leurs  services  sociaux,  de  sante  et 
de  justice.  Des  efforts  soutenus  pour  retrouver  ce  qui  a ete  perdu  avec  la  mise 
a l’ecart  de  la  culture  et  des  modes  de  guerison  traditionnels  et  un  interet 
accru  face  a leur  apport  potentiel  dans  le  processus  de  guerison  sont  egale- 
ment  amorces  dans  plusieurs  communautes. 

Les  origines  de  la  souffrance 

D’ou  vient  la  souffrance  en  milieu  autochtone?  pourquoi  apparait-elle  aussi 
etendue  et  persistante?  il  est  desormais  reconnu  que  la  plupart  des  difficultes 
actuelles  dans  les  communautes  sont  des  consequences  directes  ou  indirectes 
des  traumatismes  de  la  colonisation:  perte  de  territoire,  confinement  sur  des 
reserves,  changements  de  mode  de  vie,  pensionnats,  perte  des  ceremonies  et 
rituels  traditionnels  de  guerison  qui  etaient  garants  de  l’harmonie  individu- 
elle  et  sociale  etc.  Ces  conditions  ont  progressivement  erode  la  liberte  d’ ac- 
tion et  de  mouvement  des  communaute  et  limite  les  possibility's  des  person- 
nes de  mener  une  vie  honorable  et  de  developper  leur  plein  potentiel. 

La  colonisation  et  l’experience  des  pensionnats  (entre  les  annees  1950  et 
1980)  ont  laisse  des  marques  profondes  sur  les  individus,  les  families,  les 
clans,  les  communautes  et  l’ensemble  des  nations  autochtones.  Les  pension- 
nats etaient  habituellement  situes  a des  centaines  de  kilometres  des  commu- 
nautes (a  titre  d’exemple,  les  enfants  de  la  communaute  Atikamekw 
d’Obedjiwan,  de  Manawan  et  de  Weymontachie,  situees  en  Haute-Mauricie, 
ont  frequente  le  pensionnat  Saint-Marc-de-Figuery  dans  la  region  d’Amos  en 
Abitibi).  Meme  si  les  parents  avaient  la  possibility  de  visiter  leurs  enfants, 
aucun  mecanisme  n’etait  en  place  pour  faciliter  leur  deplacement  vers  le  pen- 
sionnat ni  pour  permettre  des  sorties  regulieres  des  enfants  dans  leurs 
families  (transport).  Ainsi,  les  enfants  de  5 ans  pouvaient  etre  prives  de  con- 
tact avec  leurs  parents  pendant  toute  l’annee  scolaire  (10  mois  par  annee). 

Ces  absences  prolongees  et  recurrentes  (parfois  jusqu’a  1 1 annees  consecu- 
tives)  et  le  caractere  culturellement  etranger  des  apprentissages  que  les 
enfants  faisaient  au  pensionnat  ont  eu  un  impact  majeur  sur  la  qualite  des 
liens  d’attachement  entre  les  parents  et  leurs  enfants.  Aucune  condition  per- 
mettant  d’attenuer  l’intensite  des  reactions  des  enfants  a la  separation 
brusque  d’avec  leurs  parents  n’etait  presente  au  pensionnat.  Au  contraire, 
toutes  les  conditions  susceptibles  d’intensifier  les  reactions  d’angoisse  face  a 
la  separation  y etaient  reunies:  etrangete  de  la  situation,  de  langue  et  du 
rythme  de  vie,  froideur  et  anonymat,  atteintes  a l’integrite  personnelle. 
Physique  et  culturelle  de  l’enfant,  agressions  physiques  et  sexuelles  etc.  En 
plus  des  importantes  sequelles  reliees  a la  violence  psychologique,  physique 
et  sexuelle  subie  par  les  enfants  dans  les  pensionnats,  la  separation  precoce, 
brusque  et  prolongee  des  parents  et  des  enfants  a entraine  une  perte  majeure 
des  reperes  concernant  la  fonction  parentale. 
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La  separation  des  enfants  et  des  parents  et  les  enseignements  religieux 
imposes  dans  les  pensionnats  ont  egalement  eu  un  impact  majeur  sur  1’acces, 
l’apprentissage  et  la  pratique  de  la  spiritualite  traditionnelle.  Ainsi,  les 
enfants  n’ont  pas  pu  recevoir  les  enseignements  de  leurs  parents  ni  participer 
aux  ceremonies  qui  restaient  en  usage  dans  leurs  communautes  deja  large- 
ment  rarefiees  (ou  tombees  dans  la  clandestinite)  apres  le  travail  d’evangeli- 
sation  par  les  missionnaires.  Ont  resulte  de  cette  coupure  profonde,  exercee 
sur  la  spiritualite  des  enfants  des  pensionnats,  une  ignorance,  une  mecon- 
naissance,  voire  une  perception  negative  de  la  spiritualite  de  leurs  parents  et 
de  leurs  ancetres.  Des  positions  polarisees  cohabitent  aujourd’hui  autour  de 
la  question  dans  nombre  de  communautes,  et  plusieurs  religions  sont  main- 
tenant  pratiquees.  Cette  heterogeneite  dans  les  pratiques  spirituelles  est  par- 
fois  source  de  division  et  de  conflits  entre  les  generations,  dans  les  families  et 
entre  les  individus. 

Soumis  a la  sedentarisation  forcee  (instauration  des  reserves)  et  impuissants 
face  a situation  ou  tous  les  enfants  leur  etaient  systematiquement  retires  pour 
etre  emmenes  au  pensionnat,  l’equilibre  de  plusieurs  parents  et  de  plusieurs 
families  s’ est  deteriore,  et  diverses  problematiques  psychosociales  se  sont 
developpees  ou  accentuees  (alcoolisme,  toxicomanie,  violence  conjugale  etc.) 
aggravant  encore  1’effritement  des  families  et  du  tissu  social.  Les  problemes 
psychosociaux  vecus  aujourd’hui  dans  les  communautes  se  sont  done  trans- 
mis  de  generation  en  generation  et  sont  profondement  enracines.  De  telles 
conditions  sont  evidemment  propices  a l’emergence  de  plusieurs  problema- 
tiques de  sante  mentale. 

La  culture  et  les  pratiques  traditionnelles 

Nous  n’identifierons  ici  que  quelques  elements  de  la  culture  autochtone  sus- 
ceptibles  d’eclairer  notre  reflexion.  D’abord  la  sante  est  perdue  comme  un 
etat  d’equilibre  ou  d’harmonie  entre  les  dimensions  physiques,  rationnelles, 
affectives  et  spirituelles  de  personnes.  Ces  dimensions  sont  representees  sur 
un  cercle  qui  en  symbolise  l’interrelation,  tout  comme  «l’inseparabilite»  de 
l’individu,  de  la  famille,  de  la  communaute  et  du  monde.  La  maladie  est  alors 
perdue  comme  etant  la  consequence  d’une  brisure  dans  l’equilibre  entre  les 
quatre  dimensions  ou  encore  des  relations  avec  la  famille,  la  communaute  ou 
le  monde,  et  la  guerison  des  personnes  va  de  pair  avec  celles  de  la  famille  et 
des  communautes.  La  culture  encourageant  l’apprentissage  par  observation 
et  les  modes  de  communication  bases  sur  le  respect,  l’evitement  du  conflit, 
l’humilite  et  l’ecoute,  chacun  a sa  place  dans  le  grand  cercle  de  la  vie.  L’accent 
est  mis  sur  le  modelage  de  role,  le  consensus  de  groupe  et  le  soutien  social. 

Traditionnellement,  les  valeurs  spirituelles  et  morales  transmises  par  les  sages 
sont  intimement  reliees  et  tous  les  aspects  de  la  vie  personnelle,  des  relations 
avec  les  autres  et  de  relations  avec  la  terre  sont  codifiees.  Les  ceremonies  tra- 
ditionnelles, mises  en  place  par  un  ou  plusieurs  de  ces  sages,  mettent  entre 
parenthese  le  mode  de  fonctionnement  normal  et  ouvrent  la  porte  a un 
espace  protege  dans  lequel  le  langage  symbolique  prend  forme  et  se  deploie 
au  service  de  la  guerison.  Elies  font  intervenir  une  symbolique  complexe  et 
suscitent  un  processus  de  guerison  qui  mobilise  la  solidarite  collective,  four- 
nit  du  soutien  social  au  patient  et  resout  les  conflits  entre  les  dimensions 
individuelles  et  collectives  concernees  par  le  probleme. 

Le  rapport  de  la  commission  royale  sur  les  peuples  autochtones  recommande 
de  donner  un  role  elargi  aux  pratiques  de  medecine  et  de  guerison  tradition- 
nelles. Le  retour  aux  pratiques  traditionnelles  s’inscrit  toutefois  dans  un  con- 
texte  de  diversite  sociale  et  il  n’y  a pas  de  consensus  concernant  l’utilite  et  le 
sens  social  de  ces  pratiques  dans  les  communautes.  Certains  Autochtones  ne 
font  pas  confiance  aux  services  de  sante  mentale  de  la  culture  majoritaire, 
qu’ils  per^oivent  comme  dominants  et  insensibles  a leur  realite:  ils  n’utilisent 
pas  ces  services  ou  interrompent  prematurement  leurs  demarches.  D’autres 
Autochtones  pour  leur  part,  ne  s’identifient  pas  aux  methodes  traditionnelles 
de  guerison  et  s’inscrivent  plus  confortablement  dans  une  structure  de  serv- 
ices psychologiques  contemporaine.  Selon  notre  experience,  pour  assurer  la 


satisfaction  des  besoins  particuliers  de  chacun,  il  est  souhaitable  de  rendre 
disponibles  des  approches  traditionnelles  et  occidentales  dans  une  perspec- 
tive de  complementarite.  En  effet,  si  le  processus  de  guerison  doit  neces- 
sairement  s’inscrire  en  continuite  avec  les  valeurs  et  la  culture  des  personnes 
et  des  communautes,  le  recours  a des  ceremonies  traditionnelles  doit  pour  sa 
part  etre  laisse  a la  discretion  du  client. 

Formulons  au  passage  une  mise  en  garde  concernant  «l’emprunt»  par  des 
psychologues  allophones  d’elements  relies  aux  pratiques  traditionnelles 
(sauge,  tambour,  plumes  etc.).  Nous  sommes  d’avis  qu’il  est  plus  approprie 
de  faire  une  reference  directe  du  client  a un  sage  qui  accompagnera  la  per- 
sonne  dans  une  demarche  integree  que  de  tenter  une  «integration»  (assimila- 
tion) de  ces  elements  dans  le  cadre  therapeutique  occidental.  La  partie  suiv- 
ante  identifiera  quelques  moyens  par  lesquels  le  psychologue  peut  inscrire  sa 
pratique  dans  un  cadre  culturellement  sensible,  sans  utiliser  ces  elements  cul- 
turellement  codes  et  qui  sont  d’ usage  reserve  aux  sages  et  aux  personnes  spe- 
cifiquement  formees  pendant  de  longues  annees  pour  les  utiliser 


Quelques  pistes  vers  1’ intersection 

Quel  cadre  therapeutique  est  culturellement  adequat  pour  les  communautes 
autochtones?  Comment  l’amenager  afm  de  respecter.  Ou  meme  mieux,  de 
servir  de  levier  a la  culture  autochtone?  Comment  s’ assurer  de  ne  pas  repro- 
duire  a l’interieur  meme  du  cadre  therapeutique  des  reliquats  de  ce  qui  a ete 
a l’origine  des  blessures?  Comment  arrimer  les  pratiques  occidentales  aux 
pratiques  traditionnelles?  Certaines  attitudes  et  techniques  se  trouvent  a l’in- 
tersection  des  traditions  des  peuples  autochtones  et  des  pratiques  psy- 
chologiques contemporaines. 

Il  importe  d’abord  de  reviser  notre  vision  traditionnelle  de  la  famille.  Les  pra- 
tiques d’education  des  enfants  des  communautes  autochtones  s’articulent  sur 
des  systemes  de  parente  etendus,  depassant  la  famille  nucleaire.  Par  exemple, 
les  tantes  et  les  oncles  peuvent  partager  une  partie  des  fonctions  parentales, 
les  cousins  sont  traites  comme  des  freres  et  les  grands-parents  et  grand-tantes 
et  oncles  peuvent  occuper  un  role  aussi  important  pour  l’enfant  que  ses  par- 
ents biologiques.  Le  modele  de  therapie  familiale  contemporaine  doit  done 
etre  ajuste  en  consequence. 

Lorsqu’une  personne  est  referee  aux  services  d’un  psychologue,  plusieurs 
membres  de  la  famille  immediate,  de  la  famille  elargie  ou  de  la  communaute 
sont  concernes  de  pres  ou  de  loin,  soit  de  fa^on  contemporaine  au  probleme 
ou  retrospectivement  parce  que  la  situation  actuelle  suscite  le  rappel  de  situ- 
ations anterieures  qui  n’ont  pas  ete  reglees,  l’intervention  psychologique  doit 
done  necessairement  tenir  compte  des  origines  historiques  des  problemes 
actuels,  des  facteurs  de  maintien,  des  motivations  et  des  positions  respectives 
des  differents  acteurs  concernes.  Pour  retablir  l’equilibre  dans  la  vie  des 
enfants,  de  leurs  parents  et  de  la  communaute,  des  efforts  considerables 
doivent  etre  faits  pour  proposer  des  interventions  sensibles  a l’ensemble  de 
ces  elements,  l’intervention  systemique  etant  ici  la  norme  plutot  que  l’ex- 
ception. 

voir  page  1 0 
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per  trait  d'ur  prejet 


La  Nation  Dakota  de  Standing  Buffalo 

Accepter  notre  passe  — creer  notre  avenir 


Creer  des  communautes  positives  est  peut-etre  le  defi  le  plus  important 
que  doivent  confronter  les  bandes  des  Premieres  Nations.  D’apres  ce 
que  j’ai  entendu  lors  de  conferences  organisees  par  la  FADG,  la  poli- 
tique des  bandes  est  la  cause  de  discordes  et  de  manque  de  confiance.  Les 
problemes  psychologiques  provenant  du  passe  alimentent  la  confusion 
actuelle  . . . Alors  pourquoi  ne  pas  faire  quelque  chose  de  simple,  comme  de 
la  couture!  - Alice  Whiteman 


2.  Abus  d’alcool  et  de  drogues 

- Un  plus  grand  nombre  d’Aines  reconnaissent  leurs  toxicomanies  et  par- 

ticipent  a des  programmes  de  sensibilisation  au  sujet  de  l’alcool  et  des 
drogues; 

- Les  Aines  participent  volontiers  avec  les  jeunes  aux  ateliers  de  sensibilisation 

au  sujet  de  l’alcool  et  des  drogues 


BUT  DU  PROJET 


3.  Problemes  de  competences  parentales 


Le  projet  permet  aux  Aines  de  la  communaute  de  parler  de  ce  qu’ils  ont  vecu 
dans  les  pensionnats  et  ainsi  de  briser  l’isolement  qu’ils  ressentent,  et  la  honte 
qu’ils  eprouvent  en  preservant  les  'secrets'  relies  aux  qu’ils  ont  subi. 

C’est  a travers  ce  partage  qu’ils  peuvent  amorcer  le  processus  de  leur  propre 
guerison.  Soutenu  par  une  therapie  de  partage  et  d’enseignement,  ils  arrivent  a 
comprendre  les  impacts  des  pensionnats  sur  leur  vie  - en  particulier  en  ce  qui 
a trait  aux  toxicomanies,  a la  violence  familiale,  au  manque  ou  au  peu  de  com- 
petences parentales  - a alleger  leur  sentiment  de  culpabilite  et  d’ auto-accusation 
et  a ouvrir  la  porte  a des  changements  positifs.  Ils  peuvent  reussir  cela  en  com- 
prenant  mieux  la  nature  des  problemes  qu’ils  ont  vecu  dans  leur  vie. 


- Augmentation  de  la  participation  aux  ateliers  sur  le  sujet  des  competences 

parentales,  y compris  la  participation  des  Aines. 

4.  Perte  de  culture 

- Les  membres  de  la  communaute,  et  les  Aines  participent  a un  plus  grand 

nombre  d’activites  culturelles; 

- Les  Aines  et  les  autres  membres  de  la  communaute  participent  a des  class- 

es de  langue. 

- Les  Aines  commencent  a partager  leurs  connaissances  avec  les  enfants  de  la 

communaute; 

- Etablissement  d’un  Conseil  des  Aines. 


OBJECTIFS 

1 . Remedier  aux  impacts  negatifs  de  l’experience  vecue  par  les  Aines  et  les 
residents  de  Lakeview  Lodge  dans  les  pensionnats,  afin  de  s’attaquer  aux 
problemes  de  honte  et  de  culpabilite  qu’ils  portent  en  eux  et  de  briser  l’isole- 
ment physique  et  emotionnel  qu’ils  ressentent. 

2.  Mitiger  les  pertes  vecues  au  cours  de  nombreuses  annees  de  frequentation 
des  pensionnats  par  le  biais  de  pratiques  culturelles,  spirituelles  et  tradition- 
nelles,  en  particulier  celles  axees  sur  la  langue  et  les  ceremonies;  Fournir  un 
soutien  afin  de  briser  le  cycle  des  toxicomanies,  de  la  violence  familiale,  et  du 
manque  ou  au  peu  de  competences  parentales. 

3.  Faire  cesser  le  cycle  des  toxicomanies  et  des  abus  qui  se  sont  propagees  dans 
la  communaute,  par  le  biais  de  partage  des  traditions  et  des  pratiques  cul- 
turelles avec  les  enfants  de  la  communaute. 

RESULTATS  ESCOMPTES 


Date  de  commencement  et  de  fin 
de  projet: 

4/1/01  - 3/31/02 

Contact  primaire: 

Mme.  Stella  Isnana 
Conseillere  de  bande  - Sante 
Tel:  306-332-4685 
Fax:  306-332-5953 

Contribution  de  la  FADG: 
170,000.00  $ 

Adresse  de  l’organisation: 

Box  128 

Fort  Qu'Appelle  , SK  S0G  ISO 


COUDRE  LA  GUERISON  AVEC 
LES  FILS  DU  RIRE  ET  DE 
L’AMITIE 


La  couverture  de  1’Etoile 


1 . Violence  familiale 

- Une  plus  grande  sensibilite  de  la  part  de  la  communaute  envers  la  question 

de  la  violence  familiale; 

- Les  membres  de  la  communaute,  y compris  les  Aines,  participent  volontiers 

aux  ateliers  sur  la  violence  familiale  et  les  relations  interpersonnelles  saines, 
plutot  que  de  nier  qu’ils  ont  des  problemes. 

- Les  membres  de  la  communaute,  et  les  Aines  reconnaissent  la  nature 
intergenerationnelle  de  la  violence  familiale. 


Le  peuple  Dakota  utilisait  l’etoile  a huit  pointes  pour  guider  les  discussions 
quotidiennes.  Par  exemple  l’etoile  du  matin,  l’etoile  du  soir  et  l’univers  des 
etoiles  leur  servaient  a lire  les  evenements  et  phenomenes  saisonniers  et  a 
etablir  la  fa^on  dont  ils  organisaient  et  realisaient  leurs  taches. 

Les  couleurs  de  la  couverture  de  l’etoile  refletaient  celles  de  l’arc-en-ciel  et  de 
l’aurore  boreale.  Chaque  couleur  avait  une  signification  pour  l’univers  et  la 
Mere  Terre.  Avant  l’arrivee  des  tissus,  on  utilisait  la  peinture  et  les  piquants 
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de  porc-epics.  C’etait  une  occasion  pour  les  femmes  de  se  reunir,  loin  des 
enfants  et  de  la  famille  et  d’echanger  des  idees  et  des  nouveaux  dessins  et  aussi 
pour  les  meres  de  transmettre  leurs  connaissances  a une  nouvelle  generation 
de  femmes. 

- Lorraine  Yuzicapi,  Ainee  conseillere  de  I’equipe  du  projet  de  la  FADG 

La  nation  Dakota  de  Standing  Buffalo  a Fort  Qu'Appelle  au  Saskatchewan 
travaille  activement  dans  le  domaine  de  la  guerison  avec  le  soutien  genereux 
de  la  FADG.  Comme  un  grand  nombre  d’autres  projets,  nous  avons  eu  des 
difficultes  a presenter  la  question  de  la  guerison  a notre  communaute  d’une 
fa^on  qui  encourageait  la  participation.  Nous  avons  eu  du  succes  avec  les  cer- 
cles  de  guerison,  le  counselling  individuel  et  les  ateliers.  Le  pensionnat 
Lebret,  au  Saskatchewan,  a quelques  kilometres  de  notre  communaute,  est 
un  lieu  de  souvenirs  significatifs  -positifs  autant  que  negatifs  - pour  nos 
gens.  Ce  qui  est  encore  plus  important  est  le  fait  que  l’enlevement  de  nos 
enfants  et  la  perte  de  leur  langue  ont  severement  endommage  nos  systemes 
familiaux  et  les  relations  interpersonnelles  au  niveau  familial  et  communau- 
taire.  Les  lignees  familiales  se  sont  estompees  et  le  sens  communautaire  a ete 
detruit.  Les  sequelles  des  abus  perpetres  dans  les  pensionnats  resident  main- 
tenant  de  maniere  subtile  chez  les  gens  qui  habitent  ici  et  nous  devons  lutter 
pour  retablir  un  climat  de  partage  et  d’entraide. 


Le  cours  naturel  de  la  conversation  se  conjugue  avec  les  aiguillees  et  les 
dessins  colores.  Chacun  a son  projet  particulier  et  les  traditions  s’integrent 
tout  naturellement  aux  ouvrages,  grace  aux  connaissances  transmises  par  les 
Ainees.  Coudre  une  couverture  de  l’Etoile  devient  alors  une  fa^on  de  se  con- 
necter avec  notre  culture,  un  moyen  d’apprendre  et  de  guerir.  D’autres  activ- 
ites  viennent  egalement  enrichir  le  temps  que  nous  passons  ensemble.  Nous 
apprenons  notre  langue  en  apprenant  le  vocabulaire  relie  a ce  que  nous 
faisons:  couleurs,  formes,  traditions.  Nous  ecoutons  de  la  musique  et  celles 
qui  partagent.  Les  trois  regies  principal es  qui  gouvernent  nos  activites  de  cou- 
ture - pas  de  commerages,  pas  de  politique  et  completer  ce  qui  a ete  com- 
mence - nous  reconnectent  aussi  avec  les  principes  traditionnels  qui  regis- 
saient  des  relations  interpersonnelles  saines  et  une  vie  communautaire  har- 
monieuse. 

Lorsque  nous  cousons  la  couverture  de  l’Etoile,  nous  observons  le  rituel  tra- 
ditionnel  qui  guide  les  etapes  de  coupe,  d’ assemblage,  de  couture  et  de  finis- 
sage  de  l’ouvrage  Apres  la  soiree,  le  projet  de  couture  est  aussi  range  en 
respectant  le  rituel:  il  est  place  dans  un  contenant  ou  couvert  avec  un  autre 
morceau  de  tissu.  Un  aspect  important  de  la  couture  d’une  couverture  de  l’e- 
toile  est  qu’une  femme  doit  s’abstenir  de  la  coudre  lorsqu’elle  est  dans  la  peri- 
ode  de  ses  lunes.  Le  respect  accorde  a la  couverture  de  l’Etoile  transforme 
cette  activite  de  couture  en  une  experience  spirituelle. 


Le  counselling  et  la  therapie  de  groupe  a permis  a un  grand  nombre  de  sur- 
vivants  de  s’equiper  et  de  continuer  leurs  demarches  de  guerison.  Le  coun- 
selling axes  sur  les  toxicomanies  et  les  ateliers  ont  aide  un  grand  nombre  de 
nos  membres  a se  debarrasser  de  leurs  habitudes  mais  le  climat  communau- 
taire lui-meme  ne  s’ est  pas  vraiment  ameliore.  Les  enfants  qui  frequentent 
aujourd’bui  nos  ecoles  se  debattent  avec  leurs  propres  problemes  de  colere  et 
de  ressentiment,  qu’ils  dechargent  les  uns  sur  les  autres.  Temoins  des 
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blessures  dont  souffrent  leurs  parents  et  leurs  grands-parents,  les  enfants 
montrent  leur  colere  dans  leurs  comportements  et  font  ainsi  continuer  le 
cycle  dans  leur  generation. 

L’equipe  de  la  FADG  a organise  des  remue-meninges,  fait  mille  plans  et  ont 
configure  des  centaines  de  manieres  de  briser  le  cycle  de  la  honte  et  de  la  cul- 
pabilite.  Finalement,  tout  aussi  inevitable  que  la  tombee  d’une  etoile  vers  la 
terre,  l’idee  de  coudre  nous  est  venue!  Nous  avons  commence  a faire  de  la 
couture.  Oui,  faire  de  la  couture! 


Le  Conseil  de  bande  a mis  a notre  disposition  un  batiment  vide  pres  du  dis- 
pensaire  pour  que  nous  puissions  y etablir  nos  programmes.  Nous  avons 
decide  de  nommer  notre  local  le  lieu  de  partage  et  d’entraide  et  y avons  offert 
des  cercles  de  guerison  et  des  sessions  de  groupe,  mais  c’est  le  don  d’une 
machine  a coudre  qui  a fourni  l’etincelle.  Cette  etincelle  a allume  un  feu  dans 
notre  communaute  et  a inspire  d’autres  communautes  a faire  comme  nous. 
Tous  les  mercredi  soir,  les  femmes  de  la  communaute  (les  hommes  aussi  sont 
les  bienvenus)  se  rassemblent  pour  coudre  des  couvertures  de  l’Etoile,  des 
couvre-oreillers  et  d’autres  objets  d’artisanat. 
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En  respectant  ces  regies  et  rituels,  la  politique  disparait  et  la  guerison  com- 
mence. Nous  avons  appris  que  le  plaisir  de  se  retrouver  et  de  travailler  ensem- 
ble de  maniere  creative  nous  aide  aussi  a partager:  le  groupe  a etablit  un  sys- 
teme  de  donation  et  de  partage  de  materiel  (qui  reussit  bien).  Nous  mettons 
nos  ressources  et  dons  dans  un  contenant.  Tout  le  monde  peut  se  servir  de  ce 
qui  s’y  trouve  mais  doit  apporter  quelque  chose  en  contrepartie. 

Le  groupe  de  couture/ partage  fait  aussi  d’autres  ouvrages  qui  sont  a la  mesure 
des  participants  allant  de  4 a 64  ans,  ces  ouvrages  incluent  des  vestes,  des  sacs 
pour  les  livres,  des  torchons  et  des  gants  de  toilette,  de  petits  ouvrages  pour 
la  cuisine,  des  ouvrages  au  crochet,  du  tricot,  des  tapis,  des  courtepointes  et 
des  coussins. 

L’apprentissage  se  fait  par  la  pratique  sur  le  tas,  c’est-a-dire  comme  le  faisaient 
nos  meres  et  grands-meres  et  comme  elles  nous  font  elles-memes  appris.  La 
plupart  des  morceaux  de  tissus  et  des  fournitures  d’artisanat  ont  ete  donnes 
par  les  participants  et  si  quelqu’un  choisit  de  garder  ou  de  vendre  l’ouvrage 
qu’elle  a cousu,  le  groupe  demande  que  la  personne  remplace  le  materiel  util- 
ise ou  donne  d’autres  fournitures. 

A la  fin  d’une  soiree  de  couture,  tous  les  participants  mettent  leur  nom  dans 
un  chapeau.  Un  nom  est  tire  au  sort  et  la  personne  en  question  est  chargee 
d’ apporter  une  collation  pour  la  prochaine  soiree  de  couture.  Il  y a eu  parmi 
nous  de  nombreuses  fines  cuisinieres  fieres  d’apporter  leurs  biscuits  ou 
gateaux  a la  soiree  de  couture/ partage. 
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Guerir  en  faisant  une  couverture  de  1’Etoile 


http://www.dakotacurriculum.com/lessons_pdf/starblankets.pdf 


En  ce  qui  concerne  les  commandes  de  couvertures  ou  d'autres  articles 
adressees  au  groupe,  nous  offrons  de  partager  nos  connaissances  pour  que  les 
personnes  interessees  puissent  fabriquer  elles-memes  les  articles  qu’elles 
aimeraient  avoir. 

Le  groupe  couture/p artage  de  Standing  Buffalo  a requ  des  demandes  de  la 
part  d’autres  communautes  pour  qu’elles  demarrent  elles  aussi  un  projet  de 
couture/partage  et  nous  sommes  toujours  pretes  a le  faire. 

Les  personnes  qui  ont  entrepris 
leurs  travaux  de  couture  ont  aussi 
commence  a prendre  soin  et  a 
enseigner  aux  membres  plus 
jeunes  de  la  communaute  com- 
ment etablir  des  relations  posi- 
tives. Quelquefois,  la  conversa- 
tion va  et  vient  sur  le  sujet  du 
vieux  pensionnat,  situe  a 
quelques  miles  de  la  commu- 
naute (il  a ete  demoli  il  y a 
longtemps),  mais  le  plus  souvent 
elle  se  retrouve  detournee  par  le 
rire  et  la  bonne  humeur  si  fami- 
liers  a nos  ancetres  lorsqu’ elles-memes  travaillaient  autour  d’un  feu  a tanner 
les  peaux.  Alors  nous  cousons  un  dessin  de  guerison  et  nous  invitons  les 
autres  communautes  a se  joindre  a nous  pour  profiter  des  rires!  Notre  projet 
s’est  maintenant  elargi  avec  une  soiree  supplementaire  le  vendredi,  qui  rem- 
place  le  Bingo  pour  un  cercle  grandissant  de  personnes. 


“j’ai  accompli  de  nombreuses  ceremonies  enveloppe  dans  cette  couver- 
ture. Je  suis  un  vieil  homme  maintenant  ...  mais  j’ai  encore  la  couver- 
ture de  1’Etoile  que  ma  grand-mere  avait  cousue  pour  moi.  Je  la  cheris 
comme  un  tresor;  un  jour  je  serai  enterre  avec  elle.” 

- John  Fire  Lame  Deer,  Lakota 


Symbole  & Significations 


portrait  d'ur  preset 

solution  de  facilite  qui  permet  de  presenter  a quelqu’un  de  nouvelles 
manieres  de  developper  des  symboles,  des  couleurs  et  des  dessins  et  de  leur 
faire  entrevoir  une  nouvelle  liberte  d’expression. 


Les  couvertures  de  1’Etoile,  selon  la 
legende,  generent  de  bons  reves  et  une 
vie  prospere.  L’Etoile  represente  les  ele- 
ments de  la  nature.  L’etoile  imite  les 
etoiles  de  la  voute  celeste  et  les 
couleurs  montrent  la  beaute  de  la 
nature. 


On  donne  des  couvertures  de  1’Etoile 
pour  honorer  les  gens  lors  d’occasions 
importantes.  On  les  offre  en  memoire 
d’une  personne  aimee  qui  est  decedee, 
pour  honorer  un  soldat  a son  retour  de 
guerre,  pour  souhaiter  la  bienvenue  a 
un  nouveau-ne,  pour  feliciter  de  nou- 
veaux  maries  et  lors  des  ceremonies  du 
nom.  Pour  les  peuples  des  quatre  directions,  la  couverture  de  l’Etoile  rem- 
place  bien  souvent  la  robe  en  peau  de  bison  comme  cadeau  d’honneur.  Tant 
que  l’Etoile  du  matin  est  fidele  aux  habitants  de  la  terre,  la  vie  pet  continuer. 
C’est  pourquoi  chaque  couverture  de  l’Etoile  est  une  offrande  a 1’Etoile  don- 
neuse  de  vie. 


Recevoir  une  couverture  de  l’Etoile  de  la  part  de  quelqu’un  signifie  que  celui 
qui  vous  1’ offre  vous  tient  en  grande  estime  pour  votre  generosite  et  vos 
accomplissements.  C’est  pourquoi  une  couverture  de  1’Etoile  est  l’un  des  plus 
importants  cadeaux  que  l’on  peut  recevoir.  La  richesse  d’une  couverture  de 
l’Etoile  n’est  pas  rattachee  a ce  que  vous  possedez  mais  a ce  que  vous  etes 
capable  de  partager  et  de  donner. 


'Mon  soleil!  Mon  etoile  du  matin!  Aide  cet  enfant  a devenir  un 
homme.  Je  le  nomme  rosee  du  matin  tombante!  Je  le  nomme 
Montagne  etoilee!' 


( Tewa ) 


Lorsque  la  culture  des  blanc  a rencontre  celle  des  Autochtones,  l’un  des 
ouvrages  d’artisanat  qu’ils  ont  partage  a ete  la  couverture  de  1’Etoile.  Le 
dessin  de  l’etoile  se  base  sur  l’etoile  du  matin,  les  enseignements  que  les  Aines 
partagent  avec  nous 

" Il  y a un  moment  suspendu  dans  le  temps  de  ce  monde  ou  tout  est  en  pause 
...  ace  moment  precis,  nous,  qui  sommes  tant  dans  le  besoin,  reconnaissons 
la  puissance  du  "Grand  Esprit.  La  couverture  de  l’Etoile  repose  sur  le  concept 
du  developpement,  de  la  guerison,  de  la  croissance  et  de  la  compassion  que 
nous  devons  offrir  en  echange  a tous  les  autres.  C’est  un  don  symbolique 
generateur  de  guerison  qui  represente  l’unite,  le  respect,  l’honneur  et  les 
generations  de  la  vie." 

Les  couvertures  de  l’etoile  traditionnelles  faites  a la  main  prennent  du  temps 
et  nous  avons  besoin  de  ce  temps  pour  developper  nos  propres  enseignements 
et  techniques  avec  les  tissus  de  diverses  couleurs.  Notre  ouvrage  se  base  aussi 
sur  notre  compassion,  notre  croissance  et  notre  connaissance  de  nous-meme 
et  de  notre  vie.  Les  precedes  contemporains  de  fabrication  de  couvertures  de 
l’Etoile  est  une  maniere  acceleree  de  se  presenter  sur  le  marche.  C’est  une 


Cette  chanson  d’une  grand-mere  Tewa  fait  partie  d’un  rituel  au  cours  duquel 
un  nom  est  donne  a un  enfant.  Ce  rituel  est  accompli  par  la  mere  et  la  grand- 
mere  qui  se  tiennent  toutes  deux  debout  sur  le  toit,  juste  avant  le  lever  du 
soleil.  Lorsque  l’enfant  a requ  son  nom,  un  morceau  de  charbon  ardent  et  un 
epi  de  mais  sont  lance  vers  la  terre,  symbolisant  vie  et  sante.  Pour  les  peuples 
a travers  le  monde,  l’etoile  du  matin  est  le  symbole  de  la  renaissance,  de  la  vie 
nouvelle  et  de  l’espoir,  car  elle  est,  chaque  jour,  le  messager  celeste  du  soleil 
generateur  de  vie.  L’etoile  du  matin  et  la  'nation'  etoile  sont  tisse  dans  les 
mythes  et  ceremonies  de  nombreuses  tribus. 

Malgre  les  souffrances  endurees  lorsque  les  blancs  ont  pris  contact  avec  les 
tribus  et  sont  venus  s’installer,  certains  aspects  de  leur  artisanat  ont  ete  adop- 
tes  par  les  gens  de  nos  tribus.  De  nouveaux  materiaux,  tels  que  les  perles  de 
verre  et  les  tissus  ont  elargi  le  champs  de  creativite.  La  re-utilisation  des 
materiaux  a toujours  fait  partie  de  la  vie  tribale,  en  fait  elle  a toujours  fait  par- 
tie  d’un  mode  de  vie  durable,  partout  dans  le  monde.  § 
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La  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison 


Assemblies  regionales  - 2002 


Calgary  leoctobre 
Prince  Albert  3 octobre 

Prince  George  1 5 octobre 


Toutes  les  assemblies  sont 
ouvertes  au  public  et  tous  sont 
les  bienvenus,  cependant  les 
participants  doivent  prendre  en 
charge  leurs  frais  de  deplace- 
ment. La  Fondation  offrira  des 
collations  et  un  repas  leger  a 
midi. 


Kenora  1 7 octobre 
Moncton  28  octobre 
Quebec  30  octobre 


Le  Conseil  d’administration  de  la  Fondation 
autochtone  de  guerison  se  rassemblera  dans 
ces  six  villes  afin  d’amorcer  un  dialogue  avec 
les  peuples  autochtones  au  sujet  du  processus 
de  fmancement  de  la  Fondation.  Ils  presen- 
teront  le  rapport  annuel  de  la  Fondation, 
fourniront  les  informations  les  plus  recentes 
sur  les  projets  finances  et  annonceront  les 
nouveaux  projets. 


Si  vous  desirez  obtenir  d’autres 
renseignements  ou  vous 
inscrire  aux  assemblies 
(inscription  recommandie 
mais  pas  obligatoire)  veuillez 
contacter  Marilyn  Mclvor  au 
1-888  - 725-8886,  a Ottawa  au 
237-4441  (poste  245). 


N ichol  as  Flood  D avin 

Journaliste,  politicien,  avocat  et  /crivain 


Nicholas  Flood  Davin  est  ne  a Kilfinane,  County  Limerick  en 
Irlande  en  1842.  En  1872,  a l’age  de  32  ans,  il  quitte  l’Agleterre 
oil  il  avait  acquis  de  l’experioence  dans  les  domaines  juridique  et 
journalistique.  Arrive  a Toronto  il  se  trouve  de  l’emploi:  il  ecrit 
des  editoriaux,  tout  d’abord  pour  le  Globe  et  plus  tard  pour  le  Mail. 


Davin  et  des  etudiants  [Carlisle  Indian  Residential  School],  1892. 


Apres  une  breve  incursion  en  politique  soldee  par  un  echec,  en  1878,  Davin  se 
voit  choisi  par  le  gouvernement  canadien  pour  etudier  le  systeme  des  pensionnats 
pour  indiens,  amorcee  sous  Fadministration  de  Grant  en  1869.  Le  rapport  de  15 
pages  de  Davin,  intitule  Report  on  Industrial  Schools  for  Indians  and  half-breeds 

(rapport  sur  les  ecoles 
industrielles  pour  les 
indiens  et  les  metis)  fut 
soumis  au  ministre  de 
l’Interieur,  John  A,  M acdon- 
ald  le  4 mars  1879. 

Louant  les  Americains 
pour  leur  politique  de 
civilisation  coercitive,  il 
recommande  des  dispo- 

The  Regina  Leader  Company  building,  c.  1887  (Regina  City  Archives)  sitions  similaires  pour  le 

Canada.  Il  s’etend  dans 

son  rapport  sur  le  modele  d’ecole  industrielle  basee  sur  1’agriculture  et  l’accom- 
pagne  d’un  plan  de  construction  d ecols  «les  moins  cheres  possible*.  Davin  y 
presente  13  recommandations  et  souligne  que  «si  Ton  veut  faire  quelque  chose 
avec  les  indiens,  il  faut  les  prendre  tres  jeunes.  Les  enfants  doivent  etre  maintenus 
de  maniere  constante  dans  le  cercle  des  conditions  civilisees*  (traduction  libre). 


En  1883,  il  cree  le  Leader,  a Regina.  Le  jour  ou  Louis  Riel  est  pendu,  Davin  s’in- 
troduit  dans  la  prison  deguise  en  pretre  pour  mener  une  entrevue  avec  Riel,  qu’il 
publie  le  16  novembre  1885. 

Nicholas  Flood  Davin  est  devenu  le  premier  representant  de  l’Assiniboine  de 
FOuest  (les  Territoires  du  Nord  Ouest)  en  1885  et  est  reste  en  politique  jusqu’a 
sa  defaite  en  1900.  Davin  s tire  un  co  de  pistolet  et  meurt  dans  un  hotel  de 
Winnipeg. 
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es  ressources  suivantes  sont  offertes  h titre  de  service 
public.  La  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison  n’appuie 
1 pas  necessairement  ces  documents  ou  leur  contenu. 
Nous  avons  inclus  des  documents  qui  se  rapportent  aux  sujets 
abordes  dans  ce  numero.  Une  liste  de  ressources  avec  de  nou- 
velles  references  est publiee  dans  cbaque  numero.  Referez-vous 
aux  autres  numeros  pour  des  ressources  supplementaires. 

Pour  une  liste  complete  de  ressources  sur  les 
pensionnats  communiquez  avec  Wayne  K.  Spear, 
Communications,  FA  DC  1-888-725-8886,  Poste  237. 
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Dear  Readers, 

We  have  such  a lot  to  share  with 
you  in  this  issue!  It  seems  there  are 
never  enough  pages  to  tell  you  the 
stories,  discoveries,  ideas  and 
accomplishments  that  come  our 
way  from  people  and  communities 
all  over  Turtle  Island.  We  think  this 
has  everything  to  do  with  the 
momentum  toward  wholeness  that 
is  taking  place  in  Aboriginal  com- 
munities and  the  fact  that  the 
Foundation,  little  by  little,  through 
its  healing  work  over  the  last  few 
years,  has  become  one  of  the  van- 
tage points  from  where  this  move- 
ment of  connectedness  can  be 
observed  and  shared. 

It  is  a real  shock  to  realise  how 
much  this  core  movement  stands  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  movement  of 
disintegration  taking  place  outside 
of  it.  But  it  is  no  surprise:  every 
Aboriginal  culture  is  rooted  in  the 
concept  of  interconnectedness.  The 
growing  movement  towards  healing 
is  the  logical  force  which  is  slowly, 


painstakingly,  but  steadily  gather- 
ing the  strands  of  Aboriginal  cul- 
tures and  weaving  them  back  into 
solid  and  diversified  societal  fabrics. 
The  Aboriginal  healing  circle  of 
people  is  getting  stronger. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  kind  of 
news  that  the  media  are  interested 
in  - and  for  all  those  outside  the 
circle,  who  rely  on  the  pages  of 
newspapers,  the  view  is  quite  differ- 
ent. So  be  it.  Let’s  carry  on  the 
work;  the  lack  of  media  interest 
does  not  make  it  less  real,  valid,  or 
significant. 

It  is  our  deepest  wish  that  this  mes- 
sage will  stay  with  you,  because 
although  the  Foundation  has  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  gain  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  this  movement, 
we  know  that  on  the  ground  day- 
to-day  obstacles  are  real  and  over- 
whelming and  that  the  old,  tireless 
and  ever-more  subtle  pressures  of 
oppression  and  assimilation  are, 
every  second  of  every  day,  doing 
their  dissembling  work. 


It  is  the  strong  belief  in  the  power 
of  the  worldview  common  to  all 
Aboriginal  cultures  that  will 
strengthen  this  growing  but  still 
fragile  movement. 

Believe  in  the  sacred  interconnect- 
edness that  ancestors  preserved 
until  this  century,  for  just  this  pur- 
pose. Believe  in  its  many  powerful- 
ly relevant  expressions  in  all  aspects 
of  Aboriginal  life,  whether  it  is  the 
application  of  Aboriginal  justice,  of 
Aboriginal  child-rearing  and  educa- 
tion, of  Aboriginal  self-knowledge, 
of  family  and  community  relation- 
ships, of  Aboriginal  social  and  eco- 
nomic development,  of  Aboriginal 
wellness  and  medicine,  of  Aboriginal 
arts  and  sciences,  or,  even  more 
important  in  Aboriginal  celebration 
of  life  and  spirituality  through  cere- 
monies, rituals,  teachings  and  ... 
humour! 

Aboriginal  keepers  of  traditions  and 
cultures  - Elders  - tell  us  about 
wholeness: 

continued  on  page  6 
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Hi, 

We  would  love  to  receive  copies  of  your  newsletter 
Healing  Words.  Your  newsletter  would  be  an  excel- 
lent resource  for  our  students  in  the  Native 
Community  Care  Program  here  at  Mohawk  College. 
Please  put  us  on  your  mailing  list  - we  would 
appreciate  receiving  at  least  50  copies  of  Healing 
Words  ... 

Thanks, 

jeannine  Ambeault. 


* 

Warmest  Greetings,  from  Donald  M.  Fowler,  of 
Brockville,  Ontario,  and  thank  you  so  very,  very, 
much  for  your  speedy  efforts  in  sending  me  all 
those  remarkable  issues  of  Healing  Words.  I’ve  read 
all  of  them  - except  one  - cover  to  cover,  over  the 
"Canada  Day"  weekend,  and  I'm  about  to  read  the 
last  one.  My  goodness,  what  a thoroughly  heart- 
breaking insight  you  have  given  me  and  my  good 
spouse,  Eva.  Not  only  am  I fully  indebted  to  you 
wonderful  people  in  the  Aboriginal  Healing 
Foundation,  but  also  to  all  those  magnificent  con- 
tributors who  have  written  messages,  poems  and 
otherwise  contributed  so  insightfully  to  your 
Healing  Words  publication.  The  poems  are  so  very 
poignant  and  stirring. 

I have  attached  an  outward-going  communication 
that  may  be  of  interest  to  you  two  great  editors  - 
and  possibly  even  to  Georges  Eramus  whose  leader- 
ship and  initiatives  has  started  it  all  as  a wonderful- 
ly "Healing"  venture  for  all  Aboriginals  who  have 
been  so  terribly  victimised.  All  good  luck  to  each 
one  of  you.  I would  like  to  be  of  help  in  any  way  I 
can  - even  at  age  76  - at  no  charge  whatsoever.  My 
university  training  and  interest  has  always  been  in 
the  multi-discipline  of  "Sociopsychobiology"  (par- 

continued  on  page  3 
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To  receive  Healing  Words,  write  to  us  at  Suite 
801,  75  Albert  Street,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  KIP 
5E7  or  phone  1-888-725-8886.  (In  Ottawa, 
phone  237-4441).  Our  fax  number  is  (613) 
237-4442  and  our  email  is  grobelin@ahf.ca  or 
wspear@ahf.ca.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  newsletter 
is  available  in  French  and  English  and  is  free. 
Also  available  on-line!  http://  www.ahf.ca 


Healing  Words  ISSN:  1 703-581 3 


Submit  your  articles,  letters, 
or  other  contributions  by 
fax,  mail,  or  email  to: 

The  Editors,  Healing  Words 
75  Albert  Street 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
KIP  5E7 


Our  fax  number  is  (613)  237- 
444 2 and  our  email  addresses 
for  submissions  are: 


wspear@ahf.ca 

Please  include  a short  biogra- 
phy with  your  submission  as 
well  as  a return  address  and 

phone  number.  We  may  need 
to  contact  you  about  your  sub- 

mission. 

The  AHF  does  not  pay  for  pub- 
lished submissions,  but  we  do 
provide  contributors  with 
copies  of  the  newsletter. 

The  views  expressed  by  contrib- 

o 

utors  to  Healing  Words  do  not 

si 

necessarily  reflect  the  views  of 

r-K 

the  AHF. 

T-*  . 

All  submissions  are  subject  to 

the  approval  of  the  editorial 
team  and  may  be  edited  for 
spelling,  grammar,  and  length. 

Hi 

A SPECIAL  THANK  YOU  TO  f 
ALL  OUR  CONTRIBUTORS! 
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daily  from  Socio/Psycho  studies  in  the  Honours  program  at  Queen’s  U, 
Kingston),  but  that’s  a glitzy  euphemism  for  “what  makes  us  tick”. 

Personally,  I am  very  proud  of  what  the  ah  f is  not  only  trying  to  do,  but  also  for 
what  is  achieving,  for  a whole  variety  of  reasons.  Bash  on!  Yours  is  great  stuff  for 
everbody  who  should  be  deeply  concerned  with  the  successes  of  the  a h f . 

Wegwajiwanang  (“End  of  the  Rapids”), 

(donald.) 

Dear  Donald, 

Thank-you  for  your  encouraging  words!  We  appreciate  your  mail  and  we  hope 
you  will  keep  in  touch. 

In  the  Spirit  of  Healing, 

-Giselle  and  Wayne. 

* 

Hi, 

My  name  is  Stacey  Phillips  and  I am  a member  of  the  Oneida  Nation  of  the 
Thames  first  Nation  in  Southern  Ontario.  I found  your  articles  in  Healing  Words 
very  interesting  and  thought  I would  share  a bit  of  my  own  story.  I am  not  old 
enough  to  have  been  sent  to  the  "mush  hole"  like  many  of  my  uncles,  aunts,  and 
grandparents  but  experienced  much  of  the  same  abuse  in  my  own  community. 

As  an  individual  who  experienced  much  abuse  in  my  life,  I would  like  to  say 
to  all  my  brothers  and  sisters  who  have  had  similar  experiences  that  there  is 
hope,  healing  and  life  beyond  sexual  abuse.  As  many  people  who  fall  victim 
to  sexual  abuse,  I was  consumed  with  anger,  shame,  and  many  other  emo- 
tions that  I could  not  find  the  root  cause  of.  In  my  early  20s  I began  to  inves- 
tigate the  causes  of  this  personal  emotional  upheaval  and  began  to  under- 
stand where  the  emotional  upheaval  was  coming  from. 

As  a male  trying  to  come  to  terms  and  deal  with  the  overwhelming  emotions, 
I realized  there  were  no  services,  native  or  non-native,  in  my  area  to  assist  me 
in  my  path  of  healing  from  sexual  abuse.  In  turn  I began  working  with  tra- 
ditional healers  from  my  community  and  eventually  met  with  healers  region- 
ally, and  nationally.  These  individuals  have  helped  me  to  get  where  I am 
today  and  I would  like  to  give  thanks  to  each  and  every  one  of  them  who 
took  the  time  to  share,  teach,  and  assist  in  my  healing  path. 

Today,  I live  my  life  to  the  fullest  in  the  spirit  of  our  Traditional  teachings 
and  give  thanks  for  the  simple  things  in  my  life:  my  family,  friends,  commu- 
nity, and  people.  I am  a graduate  and  alumni  from  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  and  I would  have  never  been  able  to  accomplish  this  without  the 
elders  helping  me  move  past  my  childhood  trauma.  Today  those  experiences 
of  my  past  take  up  very  little  time  in  my  present  - this  is  a choice  that  I made 
and  continue  to  choose  on  a daily  basis. 


I channelled  my  anger  into  getting  up  every  morning  going  to  class  and 
studying  and  learning  more  about  social  behavior  and  social  organization  so 
I could  have  a better  understanding  of  why  we  are  as  we  are  today  as  a peo- 
ple. Everyone  must  choose  their  own  healing  path  and  seek  people  who  can 
truly  help  - but  the  most  important  thing  is  we  must  act.  If  we  fail  to  do  any- 
thing about  our  current  lives  our  children  of  tomorrow  must  then  experience 
what  the  generations  before  them  have  experienced. 

Stacey  Phil  I ips, 

Oneida  of  The  Thames  first  Nation. 


Dear  Stacey, 

Thank-you  for  sharing  these  thoughts  and  experiences  with  the  many  readers 
of  Healing  Words.  We  think  you  make  some  very  good  points  that  are  espe- 
cially relevant  to  this,  our  Youth  Issue.  For  example,  you  end  your  letter  with  a 
point  that  is  often  made  but  which  deserves  repeating: 

“If  we  fail  to  do  anything  about  our  current  lives  our  children  of  tomorrow 
must  then  experience  what  the  generations  before  them  have  experienced.” 

Well  said,  Stacey. 

-Giselle  and  Wayne. 


Dear  Recipient, 

My  name  is  Georgina  Wilson,  from  the  Heiltsuk/Laichwiltach  Nations 
(Vancouver  Island,  BC).  My  crest  is  the  wolf.  I am  interested  in  contributing 
some  material  for  your  publication.  I write  poetry,  and  non  fiction,  some  of 
which  have  been  published.  The  resulting  material  were  featured  in  a teen 
zine,  "The  Wave,"  and  an  anthology,  "Shadows  of  the  Dawn." 

Currently,  I am  on  a healing  journey.  I have  experienced  profound  spiritual 
renewal  with  this. 

My  father  was  in  residential  school,  and  so  were  my  grandparents.  Their 
experience  has  impacted  my  life. 

I look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 

May  peace  follow  your  wherever  you  walk, 

Georgina  W il  son. 

Dear  Georgina, 

We  look  forward  to  reading  your  work!  Our  address  is  provided  on  page  2. 
-Giselle  and  Wayne. 


Help! 


Healing  Words  is  looking  for 
pictures  of  residential  schools 
and  Aboriginal  people  for 
upcoming  issues.  You  can  send  electronic  copies  or 
the  pictures  themselves  - we  will  handle  them  very 
carefully  and  keep  them  only  long  enough  to  scan 
them  (a  few  days).  We  also  receive  many  requests 
for  school  pictures  from  Survivors  and  their 
descendants.  In  some  cases  the  schools  no  longer 


exist  and  family  members  have  passed  on,  and  so 
pictures  and  records  are  among  only  a few  ways 
these  people  can  learn  about  their  family’s  and 
community’s  history.  You’ll  be  helping  us  out  and 
contributing  to  the  telling  of  the  residential  school 
story  as  well  ... 

For  more  information,  please  contact  us  at  Healing 
Words  (see page  2 for  address). 
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peons 


• Dennis  Saddleman 

Dennis  Saddleman  is  of  the  Nlaka’pamux  and  Okenagan  Nations.  He  wrote  these  poems  to  help  him  deal  with  his  res- 
idential school  experiences. 

“The  images  and  metaphors  in  the  poems  describe  how  I see  myself  being  impacted  by  residential  school  in 
Kamloops,  BC.”  - Dennis  Saddleman. 


Reborn 

I’m  an  Indian  book 
I have  stories  of  long  ago 

I have  spiritual  words  from  grandmothers  and  grandfathers 
I have  legends  about  grizzly  bears  who  roamed  their  territories 


Majestic  eagles  flying  in  circles  timber  wolves  wise  and  fearless 
I have  tales,  creation  stories 
I’m  an  Indian  book 

Someone  ripped  my  leaves,  broke  my  backbone,  remove  my  cover,  lost  my  contents,  threw  me  in  the  trashcan 
I’m  an  Indian  book 

A little  girl  from  the  rez  picked  me  up  from  the  trashcan 

She  found  what  I was  so  she  repaired  me  internally  and  externally 

I’m  an  Indian  book 

The  little  girl  read  my  stories  over  and  over 


Editor's  Note:"Reborn"is  a poem  that  reminds  him  of  his  life 
before,  during,  and  after  residential  school.  "The  beautiful 
red  butterfly"  reminds  him  about  life  after  residential 
school. 

The  personal  information  about  Dennis  and  the  two  poems 
were  published  in  The  Survivors  Journey,  the  newsletter  of 
the  Indian  Residential  School  Survivors  Society. 

I spoke  to  Dennis  the  first  time  over  the  phone  nearly  two 
years  ago.  He  had  sent  us  some  poems  and  we  kept  those 
on  file  with  the  intention  to  print  them  in  one  of  our 
newsletters  dedicated  to  Survivors.  Months  passed,  we 
decided  to  dedicate  our  newsletter  to  survivors  in  2003. 
Meanwhile,  Dennis  kept  in  touch  and  we  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  talk  about  healing  and  about  some  parts  of  his  own 
healing  journey,  in  particular  the  work  he  was  doing  with 
youth  and  his  writing. 

In  early  July,  I attended  the  wonderful  Conference  at  UBC 
organised  by  the  IRSSS , Survival  and  Beyond. 

During  the  closing  ceremony,  Dennis  was  called  to  the 
stage  and  after  a brief  introduction,  was  invited  to  recite 


two  of  his  poems.  I could  hardly  contain  myself,  first 
because  of  the  unexpected  opportunity  to  meet  Dennis  in 
person,  but  also  because  I was  so  moved  by  his  poems. 

From  our  telephone  conversations,  I sensed  that  Dennis 
was  really  moving  forward  and  experiencing  a great  deal  of 
personal  transformation.  I admired  his  courage,  kindness, 
commitment  and  depth  of  understanding  about  life. That 
evening,  as  I joined  Dennis  at  the  table  where  he  sat  after 
his  reading,  I was  truly  excited  to  meet  him.  At  his  side  was 
his  lovely  daughter.  Although  we  could  not  speak  at  length 
during  our  meeting,  I told  Dennis  how  I felt  about  his 
poems:  "they  are  so  different  from  the  ones  you  sent  us 
many  months  ago,  where  you  were  really  hurting,  strug- 
gling with  the  worst  of  the  trauma  of  residential  school." 

Rebirth  and  freedom  hope  and  strength  speak  out  from 
these  two  poems.  Dennis  says  his  poem  helped  him  deal 
with  his  residential  school  experience,  and  I feel  they  will 
help  many  others  too. 

Dennis,  thank  you  for  who  you  are  and  for  what  you  do. 

- Giselle 
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The  Wolf  Ceremony 


http : // www.  vcircle.  co  m/elders/ archive/ 46 . shtml 

I wanted  to  give  something  of  my  past  to  my  grandson.  So  I took  him  into 
the  woods,  to  a quiet  spot.  Seated  at  my  feet  he  listened  as  I told  him  of 
the  powers  that  were  given  to  each  creature. 

He  moved  not  a muscle  as  I explained  how  the  woods  had  always  provided 
us  with  food,  homes,  comfort,  and  religion.  He  was  awed  when  I related 
to  him  how  the  wolf  became  our  guardian,  and  when  I told  him  that  I 
would  sing  the  sacred  wolf  song  over  him,  he  was  overjoyed. 

In  my  song,  I appealed  to  the  wolf  to  come  and  preside  over  us  while  I 
would  perform  the  wolf  ceremony  so  that  the  bondage  between  my  grand- 
son and  the  wolf  would  be  lifelong. 

I sang. 

In  my  voice  was  the  hope  that  clings  to  every  heartbeat. 

I sang. 

In  my  words  were  the  powers  I inherited  from  my  forefathers. 

I sang. 

In  my  cupped  hands  lay  a spruce  seed  - the  link  to  creation. 

I sang. 

In  my  eyes  sparkled  love. 

I sang. 

And  the  song  floated  on  the  sun’s  rays  from  tree  to  tree. 

When  I had  ended,  it  was  if  the  whole  world  listened  with  us  to  hear  the 
wolf’s  reply. 

We  waited  a long  time 
but  none  came. 

Again  I sang,  humbly  but  as  invitingly  as  I could,  until  my  throat  ached 
and  my  voice  gave  out. 

All  of  a sudden  I realized  why  no  wolves  had  heard  my  sacred  song.  There 
were  none  left! 

My  heart  filled  with  tears.  I could  no  longer  give  my  grandson  faith  in  the 
past,  our  past. 

At  last  I could  whisper  to  him:  “ It  is  finished!” 

“Can  I go  home  now?”  He  asked,  checking  his  watch  to  see  if  he  would 
still  be  in  time  to  catch  his  favorite  program  on  TV. 

I watched  him  disappear  and  wept  in  silence. 

All  is  finished! 

(by  Chief  Dan  George,  Chief  of  the  Salish  Band  in  Burrard  Inlet,  B.C.) 


peews 

• Dennis  Saddleman 

The  beautiful  red  butterfly 

I’m  a creepy  crawler,  I’m  a caterpillar 
Nobody  wanted  to  hold  me  in  their  hands 

I’m  a creepy  crawler  I’m  a caterpillar 
Almost  everyone  said  yuk  at  the  sight  of  me 

I’m  a a creepy  crawler  I’m  a caterpillar 

I watched  a beautiful  red  butterfly 
flutter  in  the  air 

I’m  a a creepy  crawler  I’m  a caterpillar 

The  beautiful  red  butterfly  landed  beside  me 

She  sang  me  a gentle  song  of  friendship 

Today  I’m  a beautiful  red  butterfly 
I fluttered  away  with  her  song  in  my  heart 
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continued  from  front  cover ... 


A5  Mary  Fortier  says  in  the  article  Behind  Closed  Doors,  “I  don’t  consider  myself  a residential  school  survivor 
hut  a residential  school  ‘conqueror 


All  things  are  connected.  Everything  in  the  universe  is  part  of  a single  whole. 
Everything  is  connected  in  some  way  to  everything  else.  It  is  therefore  possible  to 
understand  something  only  if  we  can  understand  how  it  is  connected  to  every- 
thing else. 

The  12  Teachings  of  the  Sacred  Tree 

In  this  issue,  we  bring  you  a glimpse  of  this  contrast.  It  has  particular  rele- 
vance to  residential  schools,  because  they  were  the  place  where  the  core 
Aboriginal  belief  of  interconnectedness  as  the  path  to  wholeness  was  pur- 
posefully destroyed. 

Sacred  Lives  explores  many  layers  of  this  contrast  through  the  eyes  of  a new 
generation  of  young  Aboriginal  people  desperately  searching  for  connec- 
tion and  wholeness.  Healing  Words  is  about  walking  the  spiritual  path  with 
practical  feet  and  “Out  from  the  Shadow”  offers  some  practical  insights  and 
concrete  solutions  which  can  be  adapted  to  any  cultural  framework.  Several 
important  messages  are  conveyed  in  this  article.  First,  the  Youth  to  Youth 
approach,  which  is  based  on  the  Aboriginal  principle  of  respect  for  the  wis- 
dom of  those  who  have  learned  the  lessons  of  life,  be  they  young  or  old, 
and  the  belief  that  they  are  able  to  help  and  heal  others.  Second,  the 
Aboriginal  belief  in  the  inherent  goodness  of  human  beings,  in  their  capac- 
ity to  change  and  heal  and  the  importance  of  not  judging  the  person  but 
the  act,  summed  in  the  words:  it  is  the  activity  that  needs  condemnation, 
not  the  partakers. 

To  build  the  hope  from  “Out  of  the  Shadows,”  we  offer  you  a companion 
article,  “Independence,  from  rebellion  to  responsibility,”  which  offers 
insights  into  effective  practices  for  helping  youth  move  from  rebellion  to 
responsibility. 

In  our  featured  project,  “Shakotsiemtha,”  we  honour  and  celebrate  the 
unique  characteristics  that  have  enabled  Aboriginal  peoples  not  only  to  sur- 
vive but  to  remain  proud,  vital  and  beautiful.  Extracts  from  the  manual 
developed  by  the  Wabano  Centre  for  Aboriginal  Health,  “Reclaiming 
Connections,”  offer  some  insights  to  help  healers  in  their  sacred  healing 


work.  It  also  underscores  the  message  from  Sacred  Lives,  reiterating  the  fact 
that  Aboriginal  peoples,  including  youth,  “have  much  to  teach  about  a cul- 
turally-sensitive  approach  to  trauma  recovery,  beginning  with  how  to 
restore  faith  in  those  whose  trust  in  others  and  the  system  has  been  badly 
broken.” 

One  of  the  arguments  used  to  justify  Residential  Schools  was  that  children 
had  to  be  “caught”  as  young  as  possible,  because  their  young  minds  could 
be  totally  molded  to  the  colonizing  and  assimilationist  schemes  of  a dom- 
inant society.  It  is  not  the  principle  itself  that  is  deviant,  but  the  intention 
and  purpose  of  those  who  used  it  to  “destroy  the  Indian  in  the  child,”  and 
thus  more  speedily  destroy  Aboriginal  cultures. 

Aboriginal  peoples  have  themselves  always  known  this  principle  and  have 
used  it  to  pass  on  their  cultures  from  generation  to  generation,  and  to  raise 
children  to  become  healthy  and  worthy  members  of  their  societies.  An  ever- 
growing number  of  Aboriginal  nations  and  communities  are  using  this  prin- 
ciple to  actively  undo  the  harm  and  raise  up  a new  generation  by  reclaiming 
their  traditional  child-rearing  practices  and  education  systems.  It  is  crucial  to 
reclaim  this  principle  and  to  speed  up  the  process  of  healing,  so  that  no  more 
Sacred  Lives  are  lost  to  Aboriginal  parents,  families,  communities  and 
nations. 

Finally,  the  article  extracted  from  Mapping  the  Healing  journey  presents 
the  findings  of  a study  co-funded  by  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation 
and  the  Aboriginal  Corrections  Policy  Unit  of  Solicitor  General  Canada. 
We  hope  you  will  find  in  these  extracts  a confirmation  and  affirmation  of 
your  own  healing  work,  and  the  assurance  that  you  are  not  alone  in  the 
struggles  this  work  entails. 

As  Mary  Fortier  says  in  the  article  Behind  Closed  Doors,  “I  don’t  consider 
myself  a residential  school  survivor  but  a residential  school  ‘conqueror.’” 
We  hope  that  you  will  recognize  yourself  as  the  “conqueror”  you  really  are, 
are  meant  to  be,  for  healing  is  the  hardest  battle  of  all. 

-gr. 


More  information  about  getting  this  book ... 


ISBN:  1-55306-330-9 

Behind  Closed  Doors,  A Survivor' s Story  of  the  Boarding  School  Syndrome 

Number  of  Pages:  1 92 

Date  Published:  January  23, 2002 

Publisher:  Epic 

CDN  Price:  $23.95 

Internet  ordering:  http://www.essencebookstore.com/ 

See  also  Mary  Fortier's  website:  http://www.maryfortier.com/home.html 

Mary  Fortier 
60  Theriault  Blvd. 

Timmins,  Ontario  P4N  5B5 
(705)  268-9743 
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featured  project 

Shakotsien:tha  - "'healing  healers” 

Prevention  Strategies  For  Aboriginal  Counsellors  & Frontline  Workers 


Wabano  Centre  for  Aboriginal  Health 


Space:  We  all  need  time  and  space  away  from  our  work  and  occasional 
escapes  from  the  overwhelming  demands  of  crises  to  keep  balance  and  per- 
spective. We  also  need  to  find  ways  of  creating  that  sacred  quiet  place  with- 
in ourselves. 

Be  aware  of  your  own  self-care:  nurture  balance  by  connecting  with  all 
aspects  of  yourself  and  your  holistic  health  (spiritual,  emotional,  mental  and 
physical).  Laugh,  cry,  talk,  share,  paint  and  sing. 

Express  love  and  personal  feelings  - verbally  and  non-verbally.  Get  and  give 
hugs.  Do  wonderful  things  for  your  body:  eat  good  nutritious  food,  drink 
pure  water  and  get  enough  rest  and  physical  activity.  Dance,  get  a message, 
make  love. 

Listen  to  your  body:  Take  cedar  baths  and  attend  Sweat  lodge  ceremonies  for 
cleansing  a de-stressing. 

Be  open  to  change:  Look  at  the  world  through  different  eyes.  Every  situation 
is  an  opportunity  to  learn  and  grow.  Read,  attend  healing  circles,  meditate, 
listen  to  beautiful  music.  Connect  with  nature  and  the  beauty  and  sacredness 
of  life. 

Keep  your  spirit  strong:  Pray  (with  tobacco),  have  a vision  quest,  talk  to  an 
Elder,  smudge  with  medicines  (sage,  cedar  or  sweetgrass).  Laugh  at  yourself. 

Trust  in  yourself  and  your  own  personal  resources:  Remind  yourself  of  your 
many  strengths,  gifts  and  resources. 

Take  the  time  to  look  special  each  day  in  whatever  way  that  has  meaning  for 
you.  Know  who  you  are  for  the  day. 

Trust  the  people  in  your  life:  your  co-workers,  family  and  network  of  friends. 
Sometimes  reconnecting  with  a loved  one  or  a friend  we  never  have  the  time 
to  see  grounds  us  in  ways  we  can’t  do  by  ourselves.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  say  “I 
love  you.”  Start  a buddy  system  at  work  with  daily  check-ins. 

Have  common  sense  limitations:  Be  able  to  say  no  to  a client  or  co-workers. 
Separate  what  they  may  need  from  what  you  are  able  to  provide.  Take  men- 
tal health  days  when  you  need  to.  Speak  your  mind  from  your  heart. 

Keep  a journal  or  life  map  or  get  a counselor:  You  need  emotional  support 
from  peers  and  Elders  who  know  the  pressures  of  this  work. 


Vicarious  trauma 

Vicarious  means  rather  than  experiencing  something  directly  and  personally, 
we  are  impacted  by  the  experiences/stories  of  someone  else. 

Vicarious  trauma  refers  to  the  short  and  long  term  consequences  of  working 
with  victims/ survivors  of  trauma  and  the  painful,  disruptive  effect  this  can 
have  on  the  worker. 

Characteristics 

YT  includes  the  strong  feeling  that  may  emerge  during  or  after  sessions  with 
clients  as  well  as  our  defences  against  those  feelings. 

Reactions  of  grief,  rage  or  despair  can  intensify  over  time  as  we  repeatedly 
hear  about  incidents  of  extreme  cruelty  or  indifference  to  suffering. 

Context 

Vicarious  trauma  is  intensified  by  the  magnitude  of  the  suffering  witnessed 
by  frontline  workers.  It  is  compounded  by  the  frustration  of  too  few 
resources  to  meet  the  urgency  of  the  needs. 

Symptoms 

- intrusive  imagery  and  thoughts;  repeatedly  visualizing  traumatic  events 
described  by  clients. 

- deep  disturbances,  unable  to  quiet  the  mind  and/or  to  stop  thinking  about 
clients  problems. 

- personal  beliefs  begin  to  change.  Increasing  loss  of  faith  and  inability  to 
believe  life  can  be  meaningful  and  beautiful. 

- troubled  and  self  critical  feelings,  increasing  difficulties  in  relationships 
with  others. 

- reduced  sense  of  commitment  and  motivation  for  the  work,  increasing 
“knee-jerk”  reactions  and  intolerance  towards  coworkers  and/or  clients 
and/or  feelings  of  numbness  and  disconnection. 

- changes  in  appetite,  fatigue,  swollen  glands,  physical  illness. 

- high  staff  turnover  and  sick  days,  increasing  operation  costs  to  the  organi- 
sation. 

Some  strategies  for  self  care 

The  Chinese  symbol  for  “crisis”  integrates  elements  of  two  other  symbols:  one 
for  danger  and  the  other  for  opportunity.  The  question  underlying  all  crisis  is 
“Where  is  the  opportunity  to  learn  and  grow  stronger  in  this  situation?” 

continued  on  page  9 ^ 
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Printed  with  permission  from  Mary  Fortier 

Behind  Closed  Doors  is  the  story  of  author  Mary  Fortier  - what  she  has 
lived  through  and  how  she  finally  came  to  terms  with  the  tragic 
events  that  occurred  at  St-Ann’s  Residential  School.  Join  Mary  in  her 
healing  journey  into  coping,  accepting  and  coming  to  terms  with  the  events 
that  have  affected  her  youth  and  adulthood.  Mary  doesn’t  consider  herself  a 
residential  school  survivor  but  a residential  school  “conqueror.” 

Mary  Fortier  is  a Cree,  registered  with  the  Constance  Lake  Reserve, 
Calstock,  ON.  She  is  married  and  has  one  son. 

Her  family  shares  a history  of  three  generations  that  attended  the  Industrial, 
Boarding,  and  Residential  Schools.  In  1964,  at  the  age  of  9,  Mary  was 
enrolled  at  St.  Ann’s  Residential  School,  Fort  Albany,  Ontario.  The  experi- 
ences she  had  in  the  system  severely  affected  her  life  as  a youth  and  an  adult. 


Behind  Closed  Doors 

by  M ary  Fortier 

were  changed  to  formal  attire.  Staff  showered  us  with  temporary  love  as 
opposed  to  the  coldness  we  endured  most  of  the  time.  Our  meals  were 
changed.  We  all  staged  talent  shows  for  the  government  officials  to  entertain 
them.  In  reality,  it  was  a festive  scene  that  covered  the  silence  of  our  cries  in 
despair. 

In  the  first  year’s  visit,  all  the  girls  wore  red  jumpers  with  white  blouses.  All 
the  boys  wore  light  blue  shirts,  navy  blazers  and  gray  trousers.  This  formal 
wear  worn  by  the  girls  was  strictly  for  special  visits.  On  Sundays,  we  wore 
sailor  outfits  and  every  other  day  we  wore  ordinary  plaid  jumpers.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  the  boys  wore  their  best  uniforms  on  special  visits  and  on 
Sundays.  The  rest  of  the  time  they  wore  plain  attire  that  resembled  blue 
prison  shirts  and  pants. 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  government  officials,  a strip  of  red  carpet  was  rolled 
out  on  the  ground  leading  up  the  stairway.  All  the  groups  met  in  front  of  the 

school.  Girls  and  boys  gathered  and  made  room  for 
the  walkway.  When  the  government  officials  arrived, 
we  would  greet  them  by  singing  the  St.  Ann’s  theme 
as  they  walked  on  the  red  Carpet.  Next,  we  would 
wait  outside  for  about  a half  hour,  while  they 
inspected  the  school.  This  did  not  take  long  because 
everything  was  spotless  and  clean. 


For  some  of  us,  we  were  able  to  conceal  our  secrets  and  silent  cries  of 
despair  within  our  hearts . We  mastered  survival  skills  at  the  hands  of 
religious  and  lay  people . 


In  1975,  Mary  was  diagnosed  with  a rare  muscle  disorder  called 
Polymiocitis.  In  1982,  her  condition  deteriorated,  and  she  became  a wheel- 
chair user.  The  adjustment  to  diminished  mobility  was  difficult.  However, 
with  the  support  of  her  husband  Terry,  Mary  learned  to  accept  the  disabili- 
ty. In  1989,  Mary  returned  to  school  as  a mature  student  at  Northern 
College,  Porcupine  Campus,  South  Porcupine  and  graduated  as  a Drug  and 
Alcohol  Counselor. 

In  1991,  Elaine  Ziembia,  Minister  of  Culture  and  Citizenship,  appointed 
her  to  the  Ontario  Advisory  Council  for  Persons  with  Disabilities  and  the 
Ontario  Human  Rights  Task  Force. 

In  1996,  Mary  began  to  write  “Survivors  of  Boarding  School  Syndrome.” 
She  came  across  survivors  that  considered  the  residential  school  topics  a 
“taboo”  not  to  be  discussed.  Others  said  it  was  about  time  someone  wrote 
about  it.  Mary  carefully  examined  all  the  responses  and  decided  that  the  his- 
tory of  native  education  had  to  be  recorded. 


Then  we  would  all  return  to  our  designated  Recreation  Rooms  and  wait  for 
dinner  to  be  served.  Then  we  would  all  meet  in  the  cafeteria  and  eat  togeth- 
er. What  was  abnormal  was  that  the  sliding  doors  were  open.  A majority  of 
the  time  these  doors  were  closed  to  separate  us  from  eating  together.  On 
these  visits,  our  menus  changed.  We  would  be  served:  turkey,  mashed  pota- 
toes, gravy  and  ice  cream.  This  type  of  meal  was  normal  for  the  staff  and 
unusual  for  us  because  it  was  served  at  Christmas  and  Easter  only.  In  addi- 
tion, the  rule  of  silence  was  temporarily  banned  and  we  were  allowed  to  talk 
as  we  ate. 

Afterwards,  all  the  girls  and  boys  would  meet  down  stairs.  The  sliding  doors 
that  separated  the  older  group  of  girls  and  boys  were  opened.  Again,  these 
doors  were  always  locked  to  separate  them.  Chairs  were  set  up  for  our  guests. 
Our  school  president  would  officiate  the  opening  with  a presentation.  He 
always  delivered  an  excellent  report  on  how  the  superiors  provided  excellent 
care  for  us.  A social  evening  was  planned  to  entertain  the  government 
officials  and  to  impress  them. 


In  1999  Gary  Farmer,  editor  of  Aboriginal  Voices , published  excerpts  from 
her  manuscript.  On  July  26,  2001,  Mary  received  a grant  to  publish  her 
manuscript  from  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation.  On  January  25,  2002, 
Behind  Closed  Doors:  A Survivors  Story  Of  The  Boarding  School  Syndrome  was 
published. 

On  March  9,  2002,  Mary  received  an  International  Women’s  Day 
Achievement  Award  for  Women  with  Disabilities 

Mary  welcomes  you  to  join  her  on  a healing  journey  that  is  blended  with 
sadness,  joy,  tragedy  and  triumph! 

The  Annual  Visits 

“In  the  two  years  I spent  at  St.  Ann’s  (residential  school),  preparing  for  the 
annual  visits  of  government  officials  was  a crucial  time  for  the  entire  school. 
Our  routine  was  altered  and  rigid  rules  were  elevated,  our  informal  uniforms 


Meanwhile,  we  had  practiced  for  weeks.  Younger  boys  and  girls  sang  songs. 
Older  boys  demonstrated  their  Boy  Scout  skills.  Older  girls  demonstrated 
Girl  Guide  skills  and  cheerleading  skills.  Boys  and  girls  played  instruments 
as  a band.  We  were  bribed  money  to  pay  attention  to  the  nun  who  led  with 
the  baton.  Winners  of  the  speaking  contests  presented  their  topics.  The 
room  would  be  filled  with  smiles  and  laughter. 

By  the  time  we  completed  our  “show  boating,”  the  government  officials  left 
with  the  image  we  were  one  big  happy  family.  Native  children  contributed 
the  bonus  to  cover  the  tips.  We  were  obligated  to  pay  and  gratify  the  priests, 
brothers,  and  nuns  and  lay  people.  The  next  day,  as  the  government  officials 
left,  we  returned  back  to  the  same  old  routine,  ordinary  plain  attire,  basic 
menus  and  same  regimented  life-styles  with  rigid  rules.  For  some  of  us,  we 
were  able  to  conceal  our  secrets  and  silent  cries  of  despair  within  our  hearts. 
We  mastered  survival  skills  at  the  hands  of  religious  and  lay  people.  Our 
supervisors  would  not  think  twice  about  enforcing  harsh  disciplinary  meas- 
ures to  keep  us  under  their  control.  They  were  exempt  from  “sin,”  that  we 
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as  children,  young  men  and  women  committed  daily, 
without  really  understanding  what  it  meant. 

The  designated  play  areas  The  government  officials 
were  not  informed  in  the  president’s  presentation 
about  our  rigid  policies  that  were  enforced  by  the  reli- 
gious orders  and  implemented  by  our  supervisors.  We 
were  separated  according  to  gender  and  age.  The  play- 
ground area  was  off  limits  in  four  sections.  In  front  of 
the  school  little  boys  and  the  big  boys  shared  half  of 
the  playground.  At  the  back  near  the  older  boys  play- 
ground, in  a portable  connected  to  the  school,  was  the 
older  girl’s  dormitory.  A chain  link  fence  was  con- 
nected, marking  the  area  off  limits.  On  the  other  side 
of  that  chain  link  fence  was  the  older  girls’  play- 
ground. In  the  opposite  direction  was  the  playground 
for  the  little  girls,  with  an  invisible  line,  which  we 
were  trained  not  to  cross. 

Tampered  mail 

There  was  no  privacy  for  us.  Any  mail  addressed  to  a 
student  was  opened  and  read.  Parcels  were  opened 
and  inspected;  once  the  student  was  notified  of  the 
package  it  was  kept  under  lock  and  key  by  the  super- 
visor. Letters  that  were  written  by  the  students  were 
censored  before  they  was  sealed  and  mailed  out. 
Students’  names  were  omitted:  our  names  were  mod- 
ernized by  the  numerical  system.  The  only  place  we 
were  addressed  by  our  names  was  in  the  class  or  being 
introduced  at  special  public  events. 

Discouraging  family  relationships 

Even  though  we  had  brothers,  sisters,  and  relatives  in 
other  groups,  we  were  refrained  from  greeting  or 
acknowledging  them  in  any  matter,  even  if  we  met  in 
the  halls  or  other  areas  of  the  school. 


< featured  project 

Shakotsien:tha  - “healing  healers” 


Strategies  to  prevent  burn-out  and  vicarious  trauma  are  the  same  as  those  for 
empowering  trauma  survivors.  The  first  step  is  making  a commitment  to  a holis- 
tic, balanced  life  at  an  individual  as  well  as  team  and  organisational  levels.  The 
second  step  is  accepting  that  we  are  not  to  blame,  nor  are  we  crazy,  or  in  the 
“wrong  line”  of  work.  The  third  step  is  to  learn,  use,  and  share  effectively,  cul- 
turally-based strategies  to  promote  self-care  with  our  peers. 

Commitment  for  the  way  we  work 

Some  practices  used  by  frontline  workers  counsellors  and  Elders  at  the  retreat 
that  illustrate  this  commitment  to  a balanced  life  are  as  follows  : 

Practices  of  the  Elders: 

- Use  the  smudge  daily  to  purify  thoughts,  words  and  action 

- Continue  to  strengthen  the  circle,  which  has  no  beginning  and  no  ending,  to 
which  we  all  belong 

Frontline  workers  and  counsellors: 

- Remember  to  love  and  grow 

- Connect  with  other  organisations  and  share  the  work 

- Sustain  a commitment  to  empowering  our  people 

- Grow  and  develop  personally  and  professionally  in  working  for  our  people 

- Take  the  learning  from  his  manual  back  to  our  organisations  and  communities 


Invested  with  violations  Children  were  subjected  to 
physical,  mental,  emotional,  sexual,  and  spiritual 
abuse. 

Reinforcing  Religion 

All  students  were  required  to  make  confirmation  and 
communion  by  a certain  age.  We  were  to  go  to  con- 
fession once  a week,  even  if  we  did  not  understand 
what  it  meant.  Most  of  us  lied  to  go  to  confession. 
These  were  the  continuous  conditions  we  were  sub- 
ject to  daily.  No  doubt  in  a place  of  dysfunction  there 
had  to  be  a balance  of  good  times.  During  my  stay  at 
St.  Ann’s  Residential  School,  I do  remember  the  rare 
moments  we  were  temporarily  released  from  the 
rigidness  of  the  school.  We  were  permitted  together  at 
assembly  for  social  activities  and  enjoyment.  We 
watched  movies:  The  Butterfly  Catcher,  The  Ten 
Commandments,  Gone  With  The  Wind,  Seven 
Brides  For  Seven  Brothers,  and  Shenandoah 


In  closing 

“Today  our  nations  are  struggling  to  regain  their  strength  which  once  was  found 
in  our  cultural  teachings  and  worldview.  We  knew  that  life  would  be  a hardship 
at  times  on  this  physical  path.  However,  we  also  knew  that  everything  we  would 
need  to  face  these  hardships  was  placed  upon  Mother  Earth  and  that  she  would 
provide  medicine,  food,  shelter,  clothing  and  teachings  on  how  one  should  act 
and  behave  within  Creation. 

Our  cultural  histories  cannot  be  honoured  or  praised  if  we  as  a people  stand 
silently  by  and  allow  our  own  teachings  of  kindness,  sharing,  strength  and  hon- 
esty to  be  violated.  Our  past  Grandfathers  and  Grandmothers  would  no  allow 
for  any  of  their  people  to  go  without;  this  is  unheard  of  amongst  our  people.  We 
were  taught  to  share  life,  even  if  it  meant  that  we  had  to  go  without  for  a time. 
We  would  offer  our  last  piece  of  bread  or  meat  or  flour  to  someone  who  had 
none.  We  need  to  remind  all  of  our  people  that  we  should  never  allow  even  one 
of  us  to  suffer  upon  our  provider,  Mother  Earth.” 

- Daniel  Printup,  Addictions  Counsellor. 
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The  story  of  my  childhood  in  the  white  wilderness 

Sharing  our  Wabanaki  Perspective  - by  Dan  Ennis 


Once  a beautiful  Indian 
child  was  born.  A child 
full  of  light,  life,  love  and 
peace.  He  was  innocent  and  open, 
full  of  passion  and  joy.  He  saw  light 
and  happiness  in  everything,  and  he 
knew  with  his  heart  he  was  connect- 
ed to  all  he  saw.  He  knew  instinc- 
tively he  was  related  to  all  of  creation 
and  that  he  was  part  of  his  Earth 
Mother,  a connection  that  would  last 
a lifetime.  This  child  of  light  also 
knew  in  his  heart  this  connection 
needed  to  be  nurtured,  protected, 
respected,  and  observed  through  cer- 
emonies for  a lifetime. 

But  as  this  child  grew  older,  things 
began  to  change  as  outside  forces 
bombarded  him.  By  the  age  of  12,  most  of  the  light,  love,  peace  and  sense  of 
connection  had  been  replaced  by  fear,  isolation,  anger  and  hate.  He  was 
becoming  an  adult  who  forgot  about  his  heart  and  only  used  his  brain.  This 
meant  he  also  forgot  intuition  and  the  sacred,  spiritual  aspects  of  his  being. 
The  spiritual  light  grew  dim. 

The  sacred  part  of  his  being  began  to  shrink  and  harden.  By  the  time  he  was 
an  adult,  this  sacred  part  was  so  small  and  lifeless,  it  seemed  to  be  non-exis- 
tent. So  he  lived  the  next  15  years  like  other  adults  who  had  lost  their  light, 
and  at  times,  he  filled  the  void  with  alcohol  or  drugs  so  the  pain  of  his  loss 
would  be  dulled. 

Fortunately  for  him,  there  were  still  people  in  his  life  who  retained  their  con- 
nection and  light-energy.  No  matter  how  much  he  tried  to  ignore  or  forget 
them,  these  people  were  there  to  be  his  teachers.  By  now,  his  father  had 
passed  on  but  his  mother  was  still  doing  what  she  could  to  keep  her  son  open 
to  this  light-energy.  Then  the  woman  who  would  eventually  become  his  wife 
was  placed  in  his  path  to  help  him  open  again  to  the  light. 

After  marriage  the  man  who  had  lost  his  light  was  blessed  with  two  sons. 
These  children  were  as  he  had  once  been,  beautiful  children  full  of  light, 
energy  and  love.  But  nothing  could  return  him  to  those  early  days  of  light. 
Nothing  - until  he  turned  43  years  of  age.  At  this  time  he  was  forced  to 
undergo  surgery.  It  was  in  the  recovery  room  after  this  operation  that  the 
radiant  light-energy  he  had  stuffed  down  for  all  those  years  and  covered  with 
hurt  and  anger  finally  managed  to  surface.  It  dug  its  way  out  of  the  solid 
dark,  polluted  mass  of  anger,  fear,  hate,  resentment,  rage,  ego,  bitterness, 
helplessness,  hopelessness  and  loneliness  - all  the  toxic  garbage  that  had 
accumulated  through  the  years.  The  light  surfaced  to  pay  him  a visit.  It  came 
in  the  form  of  a miniature  image  of  himself. 

This  tiny  image  came  out  while  the  man  slipped  in  and  out  of  consciousness 
after  the  surgery.  The  tiny  person  came  out  of  his  left  eye  and  looked  around. 


This  small  person  did  not  like 
what  he  saw  and  immediately 
went  back  inside  through  the 
same  place  where  he  had  earlier 
emerged.  Later  that  same  day, 
the  man  got  very  nauseous.  He 
called  for  a nurse  and  asked  for  a 
bed  pan.  In  a short  time,  he 
began  to  vomit.  He  vomited  for 
a long  time;  it  felt  like  hours. 
Then,  he  noticed  the  vomit  was 
black  in  color,  shiny  and  almost 
solid  in  density.  There  appeared 
to  be  gallons  of  it! 

Unfortunately,  the  man  did  not 
immediately  recognize  that  the 
black  vomit  represented  his  neg- 
ative, hate-filled  and  fear-filled 
life.  He  did  not  connect  with  that  other  self.  He  was  only  glad  to 
put  the  fearful  experience  behind  him. 

The  man  did  not  recognize  that  his  30  years  of  wandering  in  the  wilderness 
of  white  civilization  had  left  him  feeling  lost,  confused  and  fearful.  It  had 
taken  away  his  identity  and  he  no  longer  knew  who  he  was.  He  did  not  rec- 
ognize that  most  of  his  health  problems,  drinking  problems,  marriage  prob- 
lems, parenting  problems,  and  spiritual  problems,  all  stemmed  from  this  loss 
of  light-energy  and  his  connectedness  to  Earth  Mother  and  all  her  creatures. 

For  30  years  he  had  been  trying  to  make  himself  into  something  he  could 
never  become:  a white  person.  He  did  not  recognize  what  his  tiny  visitor  and 
all  that  black  vomit  were  trying  to  show  him.  He  could  not  understand  he 
was  being  urged  to  let  go  of  all  that  heavy  bag  of  garbage  he  had  carried  for 
so  long,  all  the  hate,  all  the  fear,  all  the  rage,  and  all  the  false  male  ego  that 
prevented  his  healing.  That  meant  letting  go  of  the  past. 

It  was  some  time  after  that  experience  in  the  recovery  room  the  man  began 
to  look  seriously  at  the  traditional  teachings  and  sacred  practices  of  his  peo- 
ple. He  began  to  actively  seek  out  the  Medicine  Elders  through  books  and 
films,  and  whenever  possible,  in  person.  He  began  attending  pow-wows,  tra- 
ditional gatherings,  spiritual  gatherings,  and  spiritual  ceremonies.  He  began 
to  make  connections  with  all  of  his  personal,  marital,  family,  and  emotional 
dysfunction.  He  began  to  see  the  self-condemnation,  lack  of  self-esteem,  and 
loss  of  self-respect  that  had  overtaken  him  in  his  attempt  to  become  some- 
one he  could  never  be  - white. 

Slowly,  he  began  to  feel  in  his  heart  again.  He  began  to  believe  he  could  have 
the  strength  to  let  go  of  the  past  and  this  heavy  burden  he  had  been  carrying 
for  so  long.  Being  a modern  male,  having  done  time  in  gangs,  in  the  military 
and  as  a competitor  in  team  sports,  he  had  been  conditioned  to  think  of  him- 
self as  a tough  man.  That  meant  he  could  show  no  emotion  if  he  was  to  be 
strong  and  fearless.  But,  he  soon  began  to  realize  this  macho  image  only  hid 
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a very  weak,  fear-filled  human  being.  It  was  with  this  realization  the  man 
began  to  reconnect  with  the  beautiful  light-filled  child  from  so  long  ago.  He 
began  to  recognize  his  sacred  connection  to  the  Sacred  Earth  Mother,  all  the 
grandmothers,  the  aunts,  the  mates,  the  sisters,  the  daughters,  and  the  grand- 
daughters who  are  the  life  givers. 

Through  the  Medicine  Elders’  traditional  teachings,  and  the  sacred  cere- 
monies such  as  the  sweatlodge  ceremony,  he  began  to  heal  and  experience 
tremendous  spiritual  growth.  That  beautiful,  spiritual  child  who  had  been 
born  full  of  light  40  years  before  had  begun  his  journey  back  to  the  light. 
Like  so  many  children  who  arrive  in  this  world  as  creatures  of  light  and  love 
and  peace,  a gift  from  Creator,  this  man  had  lost  his  true  self  through  the 
journey  to  adulthood.  Man-made  religion,  laws,  and  social  norms  had 
robbed  him  of  those  sacred  birth  gifts. 

In  1993,  Creator  blessed  this  man  and  his  wife  with  another  very  sacred  gift. 
A new  spiritual  teacher  arrived  in  the  form  of  a grandson,  and  immediately 
he  began  to  teach  the  sacred  ways  of  the  ancestors.  The  man  who  had  been 
unable  to  hear  the  teachings  that  had  come  from  his  two  sons  sent  by  Creator 
so  long  before,  was  now  able  to  pay  close  attention  to  this  new  teacher. 

Today,  it  is  still  difficult  for  the  man  who  had  once  lost  his  light-energy  to 
hear  all  this  tiny  teacher  has  to  bring  to  him.  Much  damage  was  done  to  this 
man  by  heartless  adults,  authorities  and  institutions  in  the  white  wilderness 
and  at  times  his  hearing  is  still  impaired.  But  his  desire  for  spiritual  growth 
continues  and  his  spirit  continues  to  heal. 

When  the  grandson  was  about  three  years  old,  the  man  experienced  a vision 
of  him  during  a sweatlodge  ceremony.  He  saw  the  image  of  two  human 
beings.  One  was  small  and  one  much  larger  and  they  were  walking  away 
from  the  man  hand  in  hand.  The  image  evoked  feelings  of  love,  safety,  secu- 
rity and  protection.  The  man  immediately  assumed  the  larger  adult  male  rep- 
resented himself  and  the  smaller  one  represented  his  grandson.  He  was 
wrong. 

At  another  sweatlodge  ceremony,  he  had  a similar  vision.  This  time  the 
grandson  made  it  unmistakably  clear  that  the  larger  human  being  was  not  the 
man  but  rather  the  grandchild.  The  small  child  in  the  vision  was  instead  his 
grandfather,  this  man  on  his  healing  journey.  Once  again,  the  feelings  of  safe- 
ty, security  and  protection  overwhelmed  the  man.  He  was  taken  back  in 
thought  to  the  times  he  had  walked  hand  in  hand  with  those  people  who  had 
cared  most  for  him  as  a child:  his  grandmother,  his  grandfather,  his  mom  and 
his  dad. 

He  felt  the  security  and  joy  of  feeling  the  hand  of  all  those  who  believed  him 
to  be  a special  gift.  Walking  with  them,  and  listening  to  their  voices,  had  fed 
that  light-energy.  He  radiated  in  their  presence.  All  these  feelings  flooded  the 
man  as  he  experienced  this  vision  in  the  sweatlodge. 

The  grandson  made  it  very  clear  that  the  man  was  indeed  the  child  who 
needed  guidance  and  protection.  The  man  needed  to  feel  the  security  of  a 
loving  hand  in  order  to  complete  his  healing  journey.  The  man  began  to  rec 


As  he  accepted  this  healing,  changing  and 
growing  would  be  a lifelong  endeavor.  And, 
even  though  the  man  could  feel  the  light  again 
in  his  heart,  he  was  also  sadly  aware  that  much 
had  been  lost. 

ognize,  acknowledge  and  accept  this  child  as  his  spirit  teacher.  He  knew  this 
child  was  a sacred  gift  with  those  special  powers  given  by  Creator.  This 
knowledge  filled  the  man’s  heart  and  his  spiritual  growth  began  to  increase  at 
a much  more  rapid  pace  than  he  had  ever  experienced. 

Now,  with  his  spirit  teacher  holding  his  hand  and  guiding  him,  the  man 
could  see  and  feel  his  spiritual  growth.  As  he  accepted  this  healing,  changing 
and  growing  would  be  a lifelong  endeavor.  And,  even  though  the  man  could 
feel  the  light  again  in  his  heart,  he  was  also  sadly  aware  that  much  had  been 
lost.  He  would  never  be  the  same  radiant,  light-filled,  love-filled  teacher  who 
had  thrived  before  all  the  educators,  religious  people,  bureaucrats,  politicians 
and  other  dysfunctional  people,  had  beaten  and  lied  and  ignored  him  as  they 
systematically  extinguished  that  light  so  he  could  conform  to  life  “in  the  real 
world.”  Not  during  this  earthwalk,  at  least. 

Today,  that  man  knows  who  he  is  and  where  he  is  going.  He  is  no  longer  a 
small  Indian  child  lost  in  a white  wilderness.  Today,  he  has  learned  to  love 
who  he  is  and  to  let  go  of  fear.  He  holds  on  to  the  assurance  that  his  spirit 
teacher  is  with  him,  and  every  day  he  gives  thanks  because  the  long,  lonely, 
spirit-breaking  journey  in  the  wilderness  of  white  civilization  is  finally  over. 
Each  day  he  meditates  and  asks  for  help  from  the  powers  of  the  Six 
Directions  so  he  might  remain  on  the  healing  path  of  life,  the  red  road,  and 
continue  to  grow  spiritually  moment  by  moment. 

All  My  Relations, 

Dan  Ennis 

Tobique  first  Nation. 
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Healing  Residential  School  Scars 


This  article  is  from  Deana  Lancaster,  News  Reporter,  North  Shore 
News:  http://www.nsnews.com/issues00/w091 100/a-top.html 

SEISAALOM,  whose  European  name  is  Glen  C.  Williams,  was  taken 
from  his  family  and  sent  to  a residential  school  at  age  eight.  He’s  now 
a community  crisis  counsellor  at  the  Squamish  Nation  Crisis  Centre, 
helping  others  reconnect  with  their  lives,  families  and  culture. 

* * * 


W: 


en  entering  or  leaving  a sweat  lodge,  participants 
acknowledge  their  connection  to  all  things  by  saying  “All 
my  relations.” 


The  cleansing  ceremony,  like  all  Coast  Salish  traditions  and  beliefs,  is 
deeply  rooted  in  the  physical  world:  the  four  directions,  the  earth,  the 
trees,  rivers  and  animals. 

The  river  rocks  that  heat  the  lodge  are  the  Grandfathers. 

No  matter  what  your  faith,  it  shouldn't  be 
difficult  to  respect  a culture  that  is  so 
intrinsically  connected  to  nature. 

“They’ve  been  on  the  earth  much  longer  than  the  first  people  and 
have  seen  everything,”  explains  SeisAAlom  after  we’ve  entered  the 
lodge  and  crawled  clockwise  around  the  pit  in  the  middle  of  the  cedar 
bough-covered  floor.  The  burst  of  steam  that  envelopes  us  when  he 
splashes  the  Grandfathers  with  water  is  the  breath  of  the  creator. 
Throughout  the  ceremony  we  will  give  thanks  and  pray  to  the  cre- 
ator, and  be  cleansed. 

We  are  blind  in  the  thick  blackness  of  the  lodge  - only  the 
Grandfathers  glow  a quiet  red. 

But  other  senses  are  sharpened  - I can  feel  the  sweat  and  damp  trick- 
ling down  my  back  and  the  sharp  branches  of  cedar  crushed  against 
my  legs.  Sage  thrown  on  the  Grandfathers  smoulders  and  sometimes 
sparks,  scenting  the  heat  and  searing  nostrils  and  lungs. 

Fat  raindrops  beat  their  own  song  on  the  outside  of  the  lodge  - a 
squat,  half-sphere  of  heavy  blankets  and  tarps  over  a frame  of  willow 
branches,  set  in  a grassy  backyard  in  Brackendale. 

Through  four  rounds  of  sweating,  then  cooling  off  outside  in  icy 
water,  we  sing,  pray  and  share.  When  the  heat  is  too  much  we  crouch, 
face  pressed  against  the  earth,  breathing  in  sweet  coolness. 

SeisAAlom  is  our  guide,  the  water-pourer. 

* * * 

No  matter  what  your  faith,  it  shouldn’t  be  difficult  to  respect  a culture 
that  is  so  intrinsically  connected  to  nature.  Yet  in  the  troubled  history 
of  the  relationship  between  the  country’s  First  Nations  and  the 
Europeans  who  made  Canada  their  homeland  there  were  repeated 
attempts  to  erase  that  culture  and  replace  it  with  the  language,  religion 
and  values  of  modern  society.  Residential  schools,  which  were  operat- 
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ous  religious  organizations,  such  as  the 

Catholic  and  Anglican  Churches,  were  perhaps  the  most  infamous  of 
those  attempts. 

According  to  the  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  Canada  Web  site,  the 
Federal  government  “began  to  play  a role  in  the  development  and 
administration  of  this  school  system  as  early  as  1874,  mainly  to  meet 
its  obligation,  under  the  Indian  Act,  to  provide  an  education  to 
Aboriginal  people,  as  well  as  to  assist  with  their  integration  into  the 
broader  Canadian  society.”  In  1920,  the  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs  (DIA)  decided  to  make  school  mandatory  for  children  aged 
seven  to  15,  and  1946  saw  the  peak  of  the  residential  school  move- 
ment with  76  of  them  in  operation  across  Canada. 

Not  long  after,  the  schools  began  closing,  and  just  what  strategies  the 
nuns  and  priests  of  the  residential  schools  used  to  “assist”  their  stu- 
dents’ integration  into  the  broader  Canadian  society  began  to 
emerge. 

SeisAAlom,  whose  European  name  is  Glen  C.  Williams,  is  now  52 
years  old.  He  was  eight  years  old  when  he  was  taken  from  his  family 
in  Mount  Currie,  near  Pemberton,  and  sent  to  St.  Mary’s  school  in 
Mission. 

“When  I first  arrived  there  I could  only  speak  my  native  language.  I 
didn’t  know  English,”  he  said.  But  speaking  anything  other  than 
English  was  forbidden.  Children  were  punished  by  strapping  and 
public  humiliation. 

“They  would  strap  us  on  the  front  of  our  hands,  on  the  back  of  our 
hands,  they’d  send  us  to  stand  in  the  corner.” 

In  documents  detailing  stories  of  the  abuse  that  took  place  in  the 
schools  across  Canada,  there  is  one  tale  of  a boy  who  had  needles 
pushed  through  his  tongue  for  speaking  his  native  language.  Many 
children  were  abused  verbally  by  the  nuns  and  priests,  called  animals 
and  told  their  background  and  culture  were  evil. 

Then  there  was  the  hunger.  The  food  was  “less  than  substandard,” 
said  SeisAAlom.  “I  guess  you  would  call  it  gruel.  We  used  to  break 
into  the  kitchen  and  steal  things  ...  even  the  things  that  our  own 
grandparents  had  sent  us.  They  kept  it  locked  up  in  cupboards.” 

As  well,  the  students  were  separated  from  siblings,  and  had  to  do 
strenuous  farm  chores  under  strict  supervision.  But  worst  of  all,  after 
the  schools  began  shutting  down,  stories  of  physical  and  sexual  abuse 
by  supervisors  and  even  by  fellow  students  began  to  come  to  light. 

t> 
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**  Healing  Residential  School  Scars  continued 


SeisAAlom  had  his  first  drink  at  school  when  he  was  12  years  old.  He  and 
his  classmates  were  sometimes  able  to  get  downtown  to  buy  it,  or  they 
stole  wine  from  the  priests. 

“It  was  a quick  release  for  a lot  of  us.  A way  of  getting  away  from  the  lone- 
liness and  the  anger.”  And  for  SeisAAlom,  it  became  something  he  would 
do  battle  with  from  then  on. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  “strategies”  for  integration  didn’t  work.  Rather  than 
creating  a generation  of  Aboriginals  that  talked  and  acted  like  white  men, 
the  residential  school  system  cut  a wide  path  of  destruction  through  a 
segment  of  the  population  that  had  previously  been  strong,  tightly-knit 
and  linked  closely  to  the  earth  that  supported  it. 

At  the  schools,  the  children  lost  their  cultural  identity,  their  language  and 
their  way  of  life.  It  changed  their  relationships  with  their  families,  and 
many  failed  to  get  the  parenting  skills  they  would  need  to  raise  their  own 
children.  They,  and  their  children  and  grandchildren,  have  gone  on  to  suf- 
fer in  broken  families  and  communities  crippled  by  alcoholism,  low  grad- 
uation rates,  and  higher  unemployment  and  crime  rates  than  ever  before. 

In  January  of  1998,  the  federal  government  apologized  for  its  role  in  devel- 
oping the  school  system  and  said  in  part: 

“As  a country,  we  are  burdened  by  past  actions  that  resulted  in 
weakening  the  identity  of  Aboriginal  peoples,  suppressing  their  lan- 
guages and  cultures,  and  outlawing  spiritual  practices.  We  must  rec- 
ognize the  impact  of  these  actions  on  the  once  self-sustaining 
nations  that  were  disaggregated,  disrupted,  limited  or  even 
destroyed  by  the  dispossession  of  traditional  territory,  by  the  reloca- 
tion of  Aboriginal  people,  and  by  some  provisions  of  the  Indian  Act 
...  One  aspect  of  our  relationship  with  Aboriginal  people  over  this 
period  that  requires  particular  attention  is  the  Residential  School 
system  ...  The  Government  of  Canada  acknowledges  the  role  it 
played  in  the  development  and  administration  of  these  schools. 
Particularly  to  those  individuals  who  experienced  the  tragedy  of  sex- 
ual and  physical  abuse  at  residential  schools,  and  who  have  carried 
this  burden  believing  that  in  some  way  they  must  be  responsible,  we 
wish  to  emphasize  that  what  you  experienced  was  not  your  fault  and 
should  never  have  happened.  To  those  of  you  who  suffered  this 
tragedy  at  residential  schools,  we  are  deeply  sorry.” 

* * * 

Acknowledging  the  mistake  was  a critical  step,  say  those  dealing  with  the 
fallout  from  the  schools.  But  now,  rather  than  dwelling  in  the  past,  it’s 
time  for  healing. 

At  the  time  that  it  apologized,  the  government  also  committed  $350  mil- 
lion to  a community-based  healing  strategy. 

The  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  was  launched  in  May  of  the  same 
year  to  manage  the  money.  It  funds  initiatives  across  Canada  for  First 
Nations,  Inuit  and  Metis  which  address  issues  such  as  physical  and  sexual 
abuse,  family  violence,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  and  parenting  skills. 

On  the  North  Shore  and  in  Squamish  there  are  four  programs  in  place, 
funded  by  the  foundation,  which  are  designed  to  help  heal  members  of  the 
Squamish  and  Tsleil-Waututh  Nations. 

The  Squamish  Nation  Crisis  Centre  is  one  of  them.  Here,  the  focus  is  on 
community  healing. 


“We  would  like  what  we’re  doing  here  with  clients  and  volunteers  to  have 
a positive  ripple  effect  in  the  community,”  said  Janice  Wardrop,  the  vol- 
unteer coordinator  at  the  centre.  “That  if  they’re  healing  and  getting 
stronger  they’ll  take  it  home  and  spread  it  through  their  families.” 

Wardrop  and  other  staff  members  - including  coordinator  of  services 
Dion  Thevarge;  Lisa  Andrew,  the  organizational  liaison  and  intake  work- 
er in  Squamish;  and  SeisAAlom,  now  a community  crisis  counsellor  - 
gathered  at  the  centre  in  July  to  talk  about  what  they  are  doing  there. 

It  opened  its  doors  almost  a year  ago,  on  Sept.  25,  1999.  It  offers  con- 
temporary services  and  forms  of  treatment:  there’s  a mental  health  worker 
on  staff,  and  clients  can  receive  counselling  and  art  therapy,  or  get  referrals 
to  other  services  such  as  doctors,  alcohol  and  drug  treatment  programs, 
and  legal  services. 

But  more  importantly,  the  crisis  centre  also  offers  traditional  forms  of 
healing  and  treatment,  arranging  for  clients  to  participate  in  purification 
ceremonies  such  as  the  sweat  lodge  and  smudging,  in  talking  circles,  pipe 
ceremonies,  herb  ceremonies,  and  by  involving  elders  in  some  clients’ 
treatment  programs. 

“For  so  long  these  services  were  offered  by  non-native  agencies,”  said 
Wardrop.  “They  were  missing  the  traditional  forms  of  healing.  We  want 
to  take  a holistic  approach,  and  culture  and  spirituality  are  key  in  doing 
that.” 

The  centre  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  Squamish  nation,  both  on  reserve 
and  off. 

“In  some  cases  we’re  helping  the  second  or  third  generation  from  someone 
who  went  to  a residential  school,”  said  Dion.  “It’s  different  in  every  fami- 
ly, but  that  absence  of  spirituality  ...  of  beliefs  and  values,  gets  passed  on. 
Clinically  they  have  a lack  of  identity,  they’re  missing  a sense  of  self.” 

It’s  not  happening  quickly,  say  the  staff. 

“Some  people  are  open  to  it,  but  it  takes  a while  for  people  to  feel  safe,” 
said  Wardrop. 

“Trust  has  been  a major  issue  in  the  community,”  added  SeisAAlom. 

But  progress  is  being  made,  more  nation  members  come  through  the  door 
seeking  help  every  day,  and  the  programs  are  continually  evolving, 
depending  on  what  the  staff  see  as  needs  in  the  community.  And  it  isn’t 
only  nation  members  seeking  treatment  who  spend  time  at  the  centre: 
about  30  volunteers  help  with  administrative  duties  and  man  the  crisis 
line. 

There  is  a tragedy,  said  SeisAAlom,  in  that  many  who  suffered  at  residen- 
tial schools  never  got  the  help  they  needed. 

“There  are  those  who  have  died,  those  who  are  lost  ...  and  they  have  never 
been  able  to  come  forward  and  deal  with  what  they  went  through.” 

But  for  others  who  are  speaking  up  now,  and  for  their  children  and  grand- 
children, there  is  hope. 

Through  treatment  centres  like  this  one,  the  people  of  the  First  Nations 
are  coming  full  circle  and  finding  their  way  back  to  the  culture  and  values 
that  connect  them  to  their  physical  world. 
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Reclaiming  Connections 

Wabano  Centre  for  Aboriginal  Health 

What  is  Trauma? 

Increasingly,  psychological  trauma  is 
understood  as  an  affliction  of  the  powerless. 
During  a traumatic  event,  the  victim  is  ren- 
dered helpless  by  an  overwhelming  force. 
When  the  force  is  one  of  nature,  it’s  called 
a natural  disaster.  When  the  force  is  that  of 
another  human  being,  we  refer  to  atrocity 
or  inhumanity.  Traumatic  events  over- 
whelm the  ordinary  systems  of  care  that 
give  us  a sense  of  control,  connection  and 
meaning.  The  word  trauma  means,  in 
ancient  Greek  [xpompoc],  “to  wound.” 

Examples  of  Psychological  Trauma 

Trauma  can  be  a one-time  event  or  a series  of 
ongoing  experiences,  including  life-threaten- 
ing situations  such  as  car  accidents,  fire, 
physical  violence,  threats  - or  fear  of  harm  to 
or  death  of  one’s  children  or  family  mem- 
bers. It  includes  sexual  abuse,  separation 
from  family  and/or  community,  war, 
extreme  poverty  or  deprivation,  chronic  neg- 
lect, racism  and  other  forms  of  oppression. 

Who  Are  Trauma  Survivors? 


A culturally-based  healing  model  for  recovery  from 
residential  school  and  its  intergenerational  impacts 

Wabano  Centre  for  Aboriginal  Health 

Heart 

Remembering, 

Honouring  and 
Releasing 

Mind 

Restoring  a holistic 
Life  through  the 
Wisdom  of  Culture 

Body 

Physical,  Emotional 
Mental  and  Spiritual 
Re-Empowerment 

Spirit 

Commitment  to 
Safety  and  Respect 
For  self/Others 


And  because  the  abuse  was  directed  against 
both  boys  and  girls,  survivors  are  of  both 
sexes,  now  represent  all  ages,  income  level, 
sexual  orientation  or  level  of  ability. 

Although,  in  trauma  recovery  programs  at 
present,  the  greater  number  of  clients  are 
female,  many  Aboriginal  men  and  boys 
also  suffered  childhood  abuse  and  trauma. 
Under-recognition  and  under-reporting  of 
male  childhood  sexual  abuse,  as  well  as 
western  socialization  that  teaches  men  and 
boys  to  deny  or  avoid  feelings,  are  barriers 
to  healing  for  Aboriginal  men. 

Trauma  in  the  context  of  Residential 
Schools  and  Forced  Relocation 

Direct  survivors  of  the  residential  school 
system  have  broken  the  long  silence  about 
their  suffering. 

They  speak  of  witnessing  violence  and 
cruelty  inflicted  on  other  children  or 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and  being 
helpless  to  stop  it. 


They  speak  of  being  taken  from  their  fam- 
ilies and  communities  by  force,  some  for 
ten  months  of  the  year  and  others  for  their  entire  childhoods. 

They  speak  of  repeated  abandonment,  loneliness,  and  isolation. 


In  the  context  of  residential  school  abuse  and  forced  relocation,  we  speak  of  They  speak  of  trying  to  escape  the  abuse  by  running  away,  being  tracked 
both  direct  survivors  and  survivors  of  the  inter-generational  impacts.  Both  down  by  police,  returned  to  school  and  punished, 
direct  and  inter-generational  survivors  have  suffered  traumatic,  accumulated 

losses  of  family,  culture,  language  and  identity.  They  speak  of  families  and  communities  who  were  powerless  to  protect  them. 

Direct  survivors  are  the  adults  who  as  children  suffered  the  trauma  of  forced  Inuit  speak  also  of  their  childhood  terror  during  a first  plane  ride  to  schools 
removal  or  relocation  away  from  families,  home  communities,  languages  and  far  aWay,  of  missing  the  tundra  and  familiar  smells,  foods,  light  and  shadows 
traditional  ways  of  life.  of  northern  life. 


Direct  survivors  are  the  adults,  who  as  children  endured  multiple  physical, 
emotional  and  sexual  abuse  and/or  neglect  by  caregivers  over  many  years  of 
confinement  in  residential  schools. 

Direct  survivors  are  the  family  and  community  members  whose  children  were 
torn  from  them,  who  were  deprived  of  the  joys  and  responsibilities  of  raising 
generations  of  their  own  children,  grandchildren,  nieces  and  nephews. 

Direct  survivors  are  Aboriginal  youth  and  adults  who  have  been  multiply 
revictimized  through  brutal  treatment  aimed  at  controlling  their  “dysfunc- 
tional” behaviour  whether  in  prisons,  in  the  streets,  in  psychiatric  wards, 
mental  health  facilities,  hospitals,  addiction  treatment  centres,  or  schools. 

Inter-generational  survivors  are  the  descendants  of  those  children  who  spent 
their  childhoods  in  residential  schools  depriving  them  of  any  ordinary  sense 
of  family,  relationship-building,  trust  and  community  life,  and  whose  child- 
hood abuse,  trauma  and  multiple  losses  were  never  recognized  or  resolved. 

Because  coping  responses  to  traumatic  abuse  and  neglect  are  so  varied  and  complex, 
trauma  survivors  may  carry  any  psychiatric  diagnosis  or,  frequendy,  many  diagnoses. 


They  speak  of  an  unexpectedly  intense  grief  visiting  sites  of  long- abandoned 
childhood  camps;  of  finding,  in  decades  of  overgrowth,  relics  of  a lost  child- 
hood life  - cooking  utensils,  toys,  buttons  - all  left  behind  in  the  abrupt 
departure  of  forced  relocation. 

Intergenerational  Impacts 

Many  generations  of  Aboriginal  children  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  child- 
hoods in  residential  schools.  The  abuse  and  neglect  they  suffered  there  left 
its  mark  on  their  adult  lives  as  well  as  the  lives  of  their  descendants  whose 
families  have  been  characterized  by  further  abuse  and  neglect. 

As  adults,  many  survivors  of  residential  abuse  found  themselves  struggling 
alone  with  the  pain,  rage  and  grief  of  unresolved  trauma.  Those  who  sought 
escape  through  marriage  or  domestic  partnerships  were  often  overwhelmed 
by  the  complex  demands  of  intimacy,  parenting  and  family  life,  without  pre- 
vious experience  or  preparation  for  it.  Some  were  also  revictimized  by 
domestic  violence  or  became  themselves  the  abusers  of  their  partners,  chil- 
dren or  parents.  ^ 
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Intergenerational  or  multi-generational  trauma  happens  when  the  effects  of  trau- 
ma are  not  resolved  in  one  generation.  When  trauma  is  ignored  and  there  is  no 
support  for  dealing  with  it,  the  trauma  will  be  passed  from  one  generation  to  the 
next.  What  we  learn  to  see  as  “normal”  when  we  are  children,  we  pass  on  to  our 
own  children. 

Children  who  learn  that  sexual  abuse  is  “normal”,  and  who  have  never  dealt 
with  the  feelings  that  come  from  this,  may  inflict  physical  and  sexual  abuse  upon 
their  own  children. 

The  unhealthy  ways  of  behaving  that  people  use  to  protect  themselves  can  be 
passed  on  to  children,  without  them  even  knowing  they  are  doing  so.  This  is  the 
legacy  of  physical  and  sexual  abuse  in  residential  schools. 

- Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation 

Unresolved  Trauma 

The  seeds  of  lifelong  mistrust  and  fear  are  planted  when  children  are  harmed 
and  betrayed  by  the  people  they  love  and  depend  on  for  care.  Because  abused 
children  are  frequently  told  by  the  abusive  parent  or  caregiver  the  abuse  is 
“for  your  own  good,”  the  stage  is  set  for  self-blame  and  self-hatred. 

Children  who  are  abused  by  adults  are  also  given  another  clear  message  - not 
to  express  their  feelings  about  the  abuse.  As  a result,  traumatized  children 
learn  very  early  to  survive  repeated  trauma  through  non-expressive  coping 
mechanisms  such  as  denial  or  dissociation. 

When  a child  or  adult  is  prevented  from  releasing  overwhelming  feelings 
such  as  rage,  fear  or  grief,  those  feelings  are  unresolved. 

The  symptoms  of  unresolved  psychological  trauma  are  usually  very  severe. 
The  most  common  are: 

- substance  abuse  and/or  addictions 

- suicide  or  other  self-harming  behaviours  such  as  slashing,  burning,  cutting 

- dissociation  (inability  to  feel) 

- re-enactment. 

The  unresolved  trauma  of  residential  school  abuse  continues  to  impact  indi- 
viduals, families,  communities  and  nations. 

It  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  feelings  engendered  by  it  can  be  expressed 
in  healthy,  creative  ways. 

What  is  Post  Traumatic  Stress  Disorder?  (PTSD) 

Post-Traumatic  Stress  Disorder  (PTSD)  is  a psychiatric  disorder  that  can 
occur  following  a traumatic  event  or  series  of  events. 

PTSD  is  marked  by  repeated  re-living  of  the  traumatic  event  through 
dreams,  hallucinations  or  flashbacks.  Stimuli  such  as  sights,  sounds,  smells  or 
tastes  associated  with  the  event  become  triggers  for  these  flashbacks. 

Persons  suffering  from  PTSD  learn  to  maintain  a constant  state  of  vigilance 
to  avoid  anything  that  may  cause  a flashback.  They  may  also  use  addictions 
to  numb  themselves  from  any  sensory  stimulation  that  might  trigger  recall 
of  the  initial  trauma. 

PTSD  is  characterized  by  complex  biological  changes  as  well  as  severe  psy- 


chological symptoms,  often  occurring  in  combination,  such  as  depression  or 
mental  illness  and  substance  abuse.  PTSD  impacts  all  aspects  of  a survivor’s 
world,  including  mental,  physical,  emotional  and  spiritual  life. 

What  other  factors  are  associated  with  development  of  PTSD? 

PTSD  is  more  likely  to  develop  in  persons  whose  subjective  experience  of  the 
trauma  includes  the  following. 

- Greater  magnitude,  intensity,  unpredictability,  uncontrollability,  betrayal 
or  helplessness 

- Sexual  as  opposed  to  non-sexual  victimization 

- Greater  perception  of  threat,  danger,  horror  or  fear 

- A social  environment  that  promotes  shame,  guilt,  stigma  or  self-hatred 

The  Biology  of  Trauma 

People  who  are  in  danger  need  to  be  mobilized  for  strenuous  action,  able  to 
dismiss  hunger,  fatigue  or  pain  in  order  to  focus  only  on  survival.  That  is 
why  during  trauma,  the  body  moves  into  a flight,  fight  or  freeze  fear 
response. 

Under  normal  conditions,  the  brain  prefers  an  even,  balanced  flow  of  its 
chemicals  and  message  processing  through  the  nervous  system.  But  to  cope 
with  a traumatic  event,  the  brain  massively  increases  production  of  adrena- 
lin to  allow  for  greater  strength  and  endurance.  This  increases  the  heart  rate 
and  blood  pressure,  causing  hyper-arousal  of  the  nervous  system. 

When  a person  re-experiences  trauma  repeatedly  over  time,  the  brain  loses 
the  ability  to  regulate  its  own  chemistry.  Chronic  flooding  of  adrenalin  into 
the  system  eventually  temporarily  depletes  the  supply  of  adrenalin.  The  brain 
tries  to  compensate  for  this  by  alternating  patterns  of  over-stimulation  and 
depletion. 

During  times  when  the  brain  is  flooded  with  chemicals,  the  body  enters  a 
state  of  hyper-arousal,  anxiety  and  fear.  When  in  this  state,  survivors  will 
react  to  seemingly  harmless  situations  as  if  re-traumatized,  appearing 
terrified  of  the  people  or  places  around  them.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
chemicals  in  the  brain  are  depleted,  survivors  feel  emotionally  shut  down 
with  no  interest  or  energy  to  reach  out  to  others. 

This  explains  why  some  traumatized  people  feel  and  act  as  if  their  nervous 
systems  are  completely  disconnected  from  the  present.  As  brain  activity 
fluctuates,  their  feelings  alternate  between  numbness  and  panic  or  sheer  ter- 
ror. 

These  physiological  changes  associated  with  PTSD  also  cause  hyper-arousal 
of  the  nervous  system,  which  is  expressed  in  symptoms  such  as  increased 
startle  reflex,  and  sleep  disturbances. 

Impact  of  Trauma  on  Memory 

The  fight,  flight  or  freeze  fear  response  dramatically  alters  function  in  two 
areas  of  the  brain,  the  hippocampus,  and  amygdala.  Because  these  areas  of  the 
brain  are  where  memory  is  processed  and  integrated,  there  is  distortion  in 
how  information  is  processed. 

During  a traumatic  event,  memory  is  shattered  like  broken  glass,  with  some 
pieces  being  stored  in  the  body  (referred  to  as  body  memories)  while  others 
are  stored  as  shards  or  glimpses  of  visual  imagery,  scents  or  sensations. 
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This  fragmentation  of  memory  occurring  at  the  same  time  emotion  is  sepa- 
rated from  memory  due  to  dissociation,  explains  why  many  trauma  survivors 
can  only  recall  bits  and  pieces  of  the  experience.  In  place  of  memory,  they 
experience  bouts  of  intense,  overwhelming  emotion  without  any  clear  image 
attached  to  explain  the  feelings. 

What  Are  Triggers,  Flashbacks  and  Flooding? 

PTSD  is  marked  by  episodes  of  repeated  reliving  of  the  trauma  through 
intrusive  memories  or  flashbacks.  During  a flashback,  survivors  re-experience 
the  feeling  of  the  abuse  as  if  it  were  occurring  at  that  moment.  Typically 
flashbacks  are  set  off  by  stimulation  of  the  senses,  such  as  particular  sounds, 
smells,  tastes  or  types  of  touch.  The  terror  of  these  experiences  creates  exces- 
sive fear  and  avoidance  of  any  stimuli  that  might  evoke  a flashback.  These 
stimuli  are  called  triggers. 

Sometimes  survivors  become  so  totally  engulfed  by  the  terror  of  reliving  a 
traumatic  event,  they  become  utterly  cut  off  from  the  present.  This  is 
referred  to  as  flooding.  New  research  on  flooding  suggests  it  is  a neuropsy- 
chological event  during  which  brain  chemistry  is  completely  overwhelmed 
by  the  flight,  fight  or  freeze  fear  response. 

Flashbacks  and  flooding  are  frightening  experiences,  both  for  survivors  and 
those  around  them.  Identifying  the  triggers  that  cause  flashbacks,  and  build- 
ing a base  of  inner  strength  to  confront  the  memories,  are  the  first  steps 
toward  re-empowerment. 

Fear  of  Authority  and  Intimacy 

People  who  have  learned  as  children  that  those  in  authority  will  harm  them, 
fail  to  protect  them  from  harm,  or  abandon  them,  often  develop  a deep-seat- 
ed fear  of  both  authority  figures  and  intimate  relationships. 

Survivors  with  such  fears  become  skilled  at  undermining  authority  and  inti- 
macy as  a survival  mechanism. 

As  a result,  many  survivors  experience  difficulties  in  the  formal,  hierarchical 
education  system  and  employment  systems,  above  and  beyond  systemic  and 
attitudinal  barriers  imposed  by  prejudice. 

In  personal  relationships,  adult  survivors  of  traumatic  disconnection  in 
childhood  tend  to  develop  disruption  patterns  such  as: 

- ending  relationships  just  as  the  newness  wears  off  and  closeness  begins,  or 

- not  allowing  relationships  to  progress  beyond  certain  limits  of  closeness,  or 

- ending  relationships  on  an  extremely  negative  or  conflictual  note 

Such  patterns  can  also  be  a form  of  re-enactment,  allowing  the  survivor  to 
lessen  the  fears  of  intimacy  and  loss  by  regaining  a sense  of  power  and  con- 
trol over  abandonment. 

Re-victimization 

Re-victimization  refers  to  conditions  or  circumstances,  whether  intended  or 
unintended,  that  replicate  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  original  abuse;  and  con- 
ditions over  which  the  individual  has  no  control  and  whose  impact  is  dis- 
empowerment,  disconnection  or  pain,  including  “institutional  indifference”. 


Just  as  Aboriginal  children  suffered  abuse  at  res- 
idential schools  that  were  supposedly  there  to 
educate  them,  many  have  also  suffered  further 
abuse  from  counselling  and  psychiatric  services, 
instead  of  healing. 

Survivors  of  residential  school  abuse  are  especially  vulnerable  to  revictimiza- 
tion due  to  ongoing  marginalization  and  discrimination  against  Aboriginal 
Peoples. 

Evidence  of  this  marginalization  is  the  level  of  social  and  political  tolerance 
for  continued  injustices  against  Aboriginal  Peoples,  whether  by  police  at 
Burnt  Church,  in  Saskatchewan,  or  at  Ipperwash,  or  by  health  care  profes- 
sionals who  disallow  smudging  ceremonies  in  hospitals. 

Developing  an  understanding  of  the  conditions  that  cause  re-victimization 
will  help  frontline  workers  and  counsellors  develop  strategies  to  prevent  it. 
We  consider  survivors  of  residential  abuse  are  re-victim ized  in  any  situation 
where: 

- the  full  scope  of  their  suffering  as  children  is  denied  or  minimized 

- they  are  blamed  for  the  abuse 

- they  are  not  believed 

- they  are  believed  but  not  credible  enough 

- their  cultural  or  language  needs  are  not  understood  or  taken  into  account 

Without  full  awareness  of  the  continuing  impacts  of  colonization  and  ongo- 
ing risk  of  re-victimization,  frontline  workers  and  counsellors  risk  com- 
pounding the  problems  of  Aboriginal  clients  instead  of  assisting  them. 

In  terms  of  revictimization,  the  relationship  between  police  and  Aboriginal 
Peoples  requires  special  sensitivity.  Historically  this  relationship  is  character- 
ized by  deep-seated  fear  and  mistrust. 

In  the  context  of  residential  school  abuse,  both  the  I C mp  and  provincial 
police  enforced  policies  denying  Aboriginal  Peoples  the  right  to  family  life  by 
forcibly  removing  their  children  to  schools  or  into  foster  care  and  adoption. 

Further  encounters  between  Aboriginal  children  and  police  often  occurred 
when  they  ran  away  from  the  schools  to  escape  abuse  and  were  returned  by 
police. 

The  historical  role  of  police  in  the  lives  of  Aboriginal  Peoples,  and  the  mutu- 
al mistrust  generated  by  it,  contributes  directly  to  the  following: 

- The  chances  a 16-year-old  Aboriginal  boy  will  be  imprisoned  at  least  once 
by  the  age  of  25  are  70%. 

- The  rate  of  incarceration  of  Aboriginal  men  is  1 1 times  the  rate  of  non- 
Aboriginal  men. 

- The  rate  of  incarceration  of  Aboriginal  women  is  250  times  the  rate  of  non- 
Aboriginal  women. 

- The  failure  of  police  to  act  appropriately  to  protect  Aboriginal  Peoples  was 
demonstrated  in  the  brutal  murder  of  two  Metis  women  in  Winnipeg  whose 
repeated  phone  calls  to  police  went  unheeded. 
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This  is  the  third  in  a series  of  four  special  issues 
on  the  principles  of  the  Circle  of  Courage.  This 
model  is  based  on  Native  American  and  cross- 
cultural  research  that  indicates  that  underlying 
positive  development  are  four  universal  needs: 
belonging,  mastery,  independence,  and  generosi- 
ty. Lakota  artist  George  Blue  Bird  has  illustrated 
these  four  needs  in  the  cover  art  for  this  series  and 
in  the  accompanying  “four-directions  medicine 
wheel.  ” This  issue  highlights  effective  practices 
for  helping  youth  move  from  rebellion  to  respon- 
sibility. 


Raising  Respectful  Kids 

Martin  Brokenleg,  Steve  Van  Bockern,  and 
Larry  Brendtro 


Independence: 

from  rebellion  to  responsibility 


See: 

http://www.cyc-net.org/Journals/rcy-8-1  ,html#edits 


Autonomous  children  and  youth  are  responsi- 
bly independent.  A responsible  child  or  youth 
has  developed  the  inner  power  of  independ- 
ence — the  third  component  of  the  Circle  of 
Courage.  This  is  not  just  self-sufficiency,  but 
rather  the  responsibility  to  engage  in  actions  to  make  one’s  life  a success. 
Parents  and  teachers  who  respect  children  will  carefully  discipline  them  by 
providing  opportunities  for  taking  responsibility  for  decisions.  Teens  who 
have  been  disciplined  respectfully  display  the  confidence  that  comes  from  a 
growing  maturity.  By  the  time  they  reach  adulthood,  such  persons  have  a 
personal  power  that  is  tempered  by  graciousness.  They  demonstrate  a deep 
respect  for  themselves,  for  others,  and  for  all  creation. 

The  Problem  of  Disrespect 

Children  are  not  born  with  inherent  responsibility;  they  must  learn  it  from 
persons  with  greater  maturity  and  wisdom.  Unfortunately,  North  America 
today  is  a place  in  which  adults  and  youth  are  blatantly  disrespectful  - and 
even  worse  - toward  one  another.  We  have  created  a “culture  of  disrespect.” 
Disrespect  toward  children  is  so  commonplace  we  seldom  question  it. 

Cultures  of  Respect 

It  would  be  a major  mistake  to  assume  that  a culture  that  is  advanced  in  one 
area  would  necessarily  be  advanced  in  other  areas.  An  example  of  this  dynam- 
ic is  the  Aborigines  of  Australia.  To  function  socially,  Aborigines  must  know 
more  than  500  kinship  terms,  which  shows  the  social  development  and  com- 
plexity of  Aboriginal  society.  Their  technological  level,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  be  considered  to  be  “Stone  Age.”  By  contrast,  North  America  has  an 
advanced  technological  culture  but  - I believe  - lags  in  spiritual  development. 

For  example,  the  Lakota  (Sioux)  language  has  many  more  words  for  spiritu- 
al, emotional,  and  intellectual  states  than  does  English.  Lakota  society 
requires  a more  advanced  social  intelligence  than  does  North  American  soci- 
ety. Traditional  Native  American  culture  placed  a high  value  on  individual 
freedom.  In  contrast  to  obedience  models  of  discipline,  the  goal  was  to  build 
respect  by  teaching  inner  discipline.  Children  were  encouraged  to  make  deci- 
sions, solve  problems,  and  show  personal  responsibility.  In  turn,  adults 
shared  stories,  modeled  values,  and  provided  guidance  if  children  erred.  In 
this  environment,  children  learned  to  make  responsible  choices  without 
coercion. 

This  pattern  of  mutual  respect  permeated  Native  cultures.  Children  and  eld- 
ers held  each  other  in  awe.  In  the  Lakota  language,  children  are  “sacred 
beings.”  The  term  “old  man,”  which  is  often  used  pejoratively  in  English,  is 


rendered  in  Lakota  as  “real  man.”  Women 
also  had  power.  For  example,  in  many  tribes 
the  grandmothers  decided  who  was  worthy 
of  becoming  a chief.  Their  selection  depend- 
ed on  how  a boy  had  treated  others  as  he  was 
growing  up,  because  the  worst  possible  leader 
would  be  one  who  might  try  to  impose  his 
will  on  others.  Chiefs  would  never  ask  others 
to  do  what  they  would  not  do  themselves. 

Respect  and  Power 

To  Europeans,  respect  was  based  on  power. 
Thus,  principles  of  leadership  among  social 
equals  were  strange  ideas  to  status-conscious 
European  colonists.  It  was  in  the  encounter 
between  the  European  and  Native  civiliza- 
tions that  democracy  was  born.  With  the 
advent  of  democracy,  old  systems  of  educa- 
tion inevitably  were  challenged. 

Blueprint  for  a Disrespectful  School 


Even  adults  who  don’t  want  to  be  dictators 
get  drawn  into  coercive  roles.  We  need  to  move  beyond  philosophical  con- 
siderations about  respect  and  disrespect  and  use  sound  principles  to  reshape 
practice.  What  follows  are  some  common  attitudes  and  strategies  rooted  in 
adult  fear  of  losing  control  of  young  people.  We  have  heard  these  kinds  of 
statements  in  many  schools: 

- Let’s  impose  a system-wide  discipline  policy  so  kids  know  who  really  runs 
this  place.  If  they  need  to  feel  some  power,  we  can  give  them  a token  student 
government  game  to  play  so  they  won’t  challenge  our  control  of  really  impor- 
tant issues.  We  should  make  examples  of  troublemakers  by  announcing 
detention  lists  on  the  intercom.  We  have  zero  tolerance  for  any  violence,  so 
we  need  to  come  down  hard  on  any  bullies  and  let  them  know  who  is  boss. 

- We  need  to  keep  students  on  task  and  following  the  prescribed  curriculum. 
Some  just  want  to  get  into  discussions  about  current  events  and  dodge  real 
learning.  Teachers  should  pace  the  room  like  panthers  to  let  students  know 
they  won’t  get  away  with  anything.  Keep  students  at  their  desks  and  quiet.  We 
need  to  post  rules  and  get  more  bite  for  the  consequences.  If  anybody  violates 
rules,  put  his  or  her  name  on  the  board.  We  need  surprise  locker  searches,  and 
maybe  we  should  have  those  “drug  dogs”  come  in  and  sniff  around. 

- We  can  use  computers  to  schedule  students,  because  they  probably  just 
want  to  choose  classes  with  their  friends.  The  only  teachers  they  will  remem- 
ber years  later  are  those  who  don’t  take  any  crap.  We  should  prescribe  the 
curriculum  because  they  are  too  immature  to  decide  what  they  need.  I think 
it’s  time  for  another  of  those  assertive  discipline  seminars;  I felt  so  good  after 
the  last  one,  being  reassured  that  this  was  my  class  and  I rule  it. 

Kids  Who  Fight  [the  system] 

Even  when  strong-willed  kids  are  deprived  of  power,  they  will  find  ways  of 
getting  it.  Disrespect  is  a perversion  of  power.  Adults  who  are  disrespectful 
abuse  and  belittle  children.  When  these  kids  get  big  enough  to  fight  back, 
they  battle  authority  and  bully  peers.  This  draws  more  adult  retaliation, and 
the  conflict  cycle  is  joined.  Nobody  wins. 

Building  Respect 

In  many  tribal  cultures,  it  is  a custom  to  tell  a story  that  embodies  every  cen- 
tral truth.  At  the  end  of  the  story,  the  adult  seldom  announces  the  moral,  for 
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Independence: 

from  rebellion  to  responsibility 


this  would  impose  his  or  her  view  on  the  listener.  The 
same  idea  can  be  applied  to  independence.  To  really 
understand  it,  each  of  us  needs  to  find  our  own  meaning. 

The  Power  of  Consensus 

In  the  Western  tradition,  power  is  a zero-sum  game:  I win 
- you  lose.  Only  cultures  rooted  in  respect  can  ensure 
autonomy  for  all.  Thus,  the  power  of  true  independence 
happens  best  in  the  context  of  community.  To  make  any 
important  decisions,  Lakota  people  use  a consensus 
process.  Virtually  all  North  American  Native  people 
believe  that  this  format  allows  each  person’s  power  and 
responsibility  to  be  employed.  Time  undoubtedly  would 
be  saved  by  using  majority  rule,  but  the  cost  would  be  the 
loss  of  power  of  those  in  the  minority. 

The  Power  of  a Child 

In  obedience  cultures,  respect  is  owed  to  those  in  author- 
ity. An  example  of  an  institution  going  against  the  obedi- 
ence culture  is  Irving  Alternative  School  in  Sioux  Falls, 
which  was  built  on  a philosophy  of  respecting  children 
and  using  conflict  resolution  and  mediation  training.  For 
example,  one  morning  a first  grader  who  was  on  hall  duty 
was  responsible  for  safety  and  smooth  operation  in  the 
hallway.  In  all  the  commotion  before  class  began,  a sixth 
grader  set  a stack  of  books  in  the  middle  of  the  hallway 
while  he  put  his  coat  in  his  locker.  The  first  grader 
approached  him  but  with  a bit  of  hesitancy. 

FIRST  GRADER:  “You  can’t  leave  books  in  the  way 
like  that.” 

SIXTH  GRADER:  “Why  not?” 

FIRST  GRADER:  “Someone  could  trip  over  them.” 
SIXTH  GRADER:  “Well,  what  if  I put  them  over  here 
by  my  locker?” 

FIRST  GRADER:  “They’ll  be  out  of  the  way,  and  no 
one  would  trip  then.  I’ll  help  you  move  them.” 


Respect  for  the  Disrespectful 

The  Nisgaa  nation  from  the  north  coast  of  British 
Columbia  have  restored  a ceremony  for  young  people 
who  commit  serious  offenses  in  the  community.  An 
offender  will  be  taken  to  a deserted  island  and  left  with  a 
tent  and  food  and  water  for  a year.  Predictably,  the  young 
person  (in  this  example,  a boy)  blames  everyone  else  for 
his  predicament.  After  a time,  he  acknowledges  his  own 
responsibility  to  care  for  himself  and  get  over  this  mis- 
take. Each  week,  men  bring  more  food  and  water.  There 
is  no  conversation,  and  they  do  not  stay  any  longer  than 
needed  to  drop  off  the  supplies.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  youth  is  collected  and  brought  to  a long  house  where 
the  community  is  gathered.  One  by  one,  the  victim  of 
the  crime  and  any  family  members  talk  about  what  this 
crime  did  to  their  lives.  Other  members  of  the  commu- 
nity may  also  speak  to  the  youth.  Finally,  the  young  man 
has  to  speak  to  the  community  to  express  his  regret. 
When  this  is  completed,  he  is  undressed  and  bathed,  new 
ceremonial  clothing  is  put  on  him,  and  he  is  given  a new 
name.  The  leader  of  the  nation  tells  him  that  the  com- 
munity will  take  him  back  because  they  need  him,  but  he 
must  understand  his  responsibility  to  lead  a good  life 
from  now  on.  The  leader  then  blows  goose  down  into  the 
air.  When  the  down  hits  the  ground,  the  young  man  is 
restored  to  a new  life.  Afterwards,  there  is  dancing  and 
feasting  to  welcome  him  back.  In  the  memory  of  the 
Nisgaa’  nation,  this  ceremony  has  never  had  to  be  repeat- 
ed for  an  offender. 

Conclusion 

Across  centuries  of  Western  culture,  adults  tried  to  rear 
respectful  kids  by  training  them  to  be  obedient.  Even  if 
children  overtly  obey  elders,  it  is  quite  another  matter  to 
honor  them  as  mandated  by  the  Ten  Commandments. 
Measured  by  a standard  of  respect,  adults  who  demand 
obedience  may  be  setting  very  low  expectations.  Virtually 
any  animal  can  be  trained  to  be  obedient  through  sys- 
tematic application  of  rewards  or  punishments.  Only 
humans  can  develop  self-discipline  and  character,  becom- 
ing autonomous  beings  who  make  responsible  decisions. 

Martin  Brokenleg,  EdD,  is  a professor  of  Native  American  studies  at 
Angustana  College  and  dean  of  the  Black  Hills  Seminars,  a program  of 
Reclaiming  Youth  International,  which  serves  professionals  working  ivith 
troubled  youth.  This  article  is  from  a forthcoming  book  by  the  authors. 
Teaching  Kids  Respect. 

Steve  Van  Bockern,  EdD,  is  a professor  of  education  at  Augustana 
College,  where  he  currently  directs  a research  project  on  delinquency  in 
collaboration  with  Reclaiming  Youth  International  and  the  Kellogg 
Foundation.  He  has  25  years  of  experience  as  a teacher,  principal,  and 
developer  of  programs  for  students  at  risk. 

Larry  Brendtro,  PhD,  is  president  of  Reclaiming  Youth  International. 

The  training,  research,  and  service  activities  of  Reclaiming 
Youth  International  are  described  at  their  website: 
www.reclaiming.com.  The  authors  can  be  contacted  at: 
Reclaiming  Youth  International,  PO  Box  57,  Lennox,  SD 
57039. 
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Some  thoughts  on  adult  help  with  youth  groups 


By  Michael  Pi  was,  Davis  Inlet 


In  this  essay,  I will  write  about  adults  becoming  leaders  of  a youth 
group,  club  or  organization.  I will  give  a bunch  of  reasons  why  they 
should  get  involved  in  one  of  these  youth  groups.  Any  adult  can  be  a 
good  friend  for  a day  and  they  can  help  kids  who  are  in  trouble.  If  the 
adults  don’t  know  how  to  help  them  he  could  go  to  one  of  the  counsellors 
to  talk  to  kids.  Adults  should  be  role  models  to  us  kids. 

My  first  reason  why  adults  should  get  involved  in  youth  groups  is  that  if 
the  adults  take  part  in  the  youth  groups,  they  may  change  our  behaviours, 
instead  of  us  doing  more  solvents,  drinking,  and  breaking  the  law.  Adults 
can  listen  and  give  advise  to  kids  about  what  they  shouldn’t  go  through 
when  they  were  kids.  Any  adult  can  be  a good  friend.  They  can  help  kids 
stay  out  of  trouble  and  not  do  more  solvent  abuse,  stealing  or  breaking 
someone’s  property. 

Kids  could  get  counselling  to  get  help  and  not  to  get  in  more  trouble  or  go 
out  to  do  more  solvents  or  use  drugs  to  get  high.  Grown-ups  could  get 
together  and  organize  meetings  or  workshops  with  the  kids.  Kids  that  are 
addicted  to  drugs  or  solvents  can  ask  adults  their  background  when  they 
were  teenagers.  Adults  could  question  the  kids  about  why  they  do  drugs  or 
solvents?  How  can  they  stop  or  get  help?  Do  they  want  to  go  for  treatment? 
Counsellors  should  organize  treatment  for  kids  who  are  addicted  to  drugs 
or  solvents. 

Elders  could  talk  to  kids  about  the  old  days  and  tell  legends  or  teach  them 
how  to  hunt,  survive  in  the  country.  Adults  could  get  organized  to  take  the 
kids  out  in  the  country  to  get  taught  by  elders.  Adults  and  kids  could  build 
sweatlodges,  and  they  could  go  in  and  sweat  or  heal  themselves.  Elders 
could  talk  about  what  the  sweatlodge  is,  and  what  it  was  used  for  in  the 
old  days.  Adults  can  go  canoeing  with  the  kids  to  take  a break  or  go  for 
fresh  air.  Others  could  go  hunting  with  the  kids  or  out  on  mug-ups  on  the 
hill,  or  where  the  rivers  comes  from,  or  fishing. 

Adults  can  do  fundraising  like  dances  on  Fridays,  Saturdays,  and  the  kids 
could  help.  They  should  open  up  a canteen.  They  can  sell  pizza,  hotdogs, 
hamburgers  and  pop  or  juice,  they  could  also  organize  tournaments  like 
volleyball,  ballhockey.  If  they  have  enough  money  to  go  on  their  trip,  they 
could  pick  kids  who  are  well-behaved,  or  they  could  order  Nintendo  64  for 
the  kids,  or  a pooltable. 


These  kids  are  still  on  the  road,  and  we  need 
your  help.  You  could  help  us  if  we  come  for- 
ward. We  need  to  learn  from  you. 


The  Band  Councils  should  build  sportsplexes  for  the  kids  and  grown-ups 
to  have  fun.  Kids  could  play  on  one  side  of  the  building  while  the  grown- 
ups play  ball  hockey  or  volleyball.  Adults  could  supervise  the  kids  so  they 
play  fair  and  don’t  fight  with  other  kids. 

I hope  I’ve  got  everything  in  this  essay  that  adults  could  do  as  leaders  of 
youth  groups.  We  could  change  our  behaviours.  You  could  help  to  find  our 
spirits  that  guided  us  before  we  started  to  lose  our  culture.  Kids  are  still  on 
the  roads  doing  more  solvents  and  drugs  to  get  high.  Every  adult  can  be  a 
role  model  to  us  kids,  and  they  can  listen  to  him/her  about  what  she/he 
says.  I think  we  can  change  our  behaviours  if  adults  take  part  in  youth  pro- 
grams. These  kids  are  still  on  the  road,  and  we  need  your  help.  You  could 
help  us  if  we  come  forward.  We  need  to  learn  from  you. 

My  name  if  Michael  Piwas,  and  I’m  from  Davis  Inlet.  I’m  18  years  old.  I’m 
in  Level  2 at  Peenamin  McKenzie  School.  I’ve  got  two  kids,  and  their 
names  are  Alice  Ueuetimishkueu  Rich  and  Paul  Tshishuas  Rich.  My  oldest 
is  my  daughter,  and  I was  only  1 6 when  I had  her.  I was  a solvent  abuser 
back  then.  I hope  my  children  and  your  children  won’t  go  through  what  I 
went  through.  Many  kids  including  myself  need  to  be  counselled. 

Thank  you  for  reading  my  essay. 
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Where  Are  The  Children ? 

- Healing  the  Legacy  of  the  Residential  Schools 


National  Archives  of  Canada  - Exhibition  Room  B For  more  information:  Angie  Bruce 
395  Wellington  Street  Toll-free:  (888)  725-8886 

Ottawa,  Ontario  In  Ottawa  (613)  237-4441 

June  22, 2002  to  February  2, 2003 


a photographic  history  of  residential  schools 
across  Canada. The  images  in  the  exhibition  are 
drawn  primarily  from  The  National  Archives  of 
Canada  as  well  as  nine  additional  archival 
sources,  including  four  church  archives. 
The  historical  narrative  begins  with  a photo- 
graph taken  in  1884  and  concludes  with  new 
photographic  portraits  of  contemporary  sur- 
vivors of  the  residential  schools  who  are  posi- 
tive figures  in  today's  Aboriginal  communities. 


After  the  Treaty  Dance  at  Fort  Rae,  the  children  are  bound  for  the  convent  at  Fort  Resolution,  NWT,  aboard 
the  mission  schooner  G uy,  1937.  Photographer:  Charles  Keefer.  National  Archives  of  Canada/PA-073735 


Aboriginal-based  lawsuits  have  reframed  the 
way  the  photographs  are  interpreted  and  used 
today.  We  look  to  the  past  to  understand 
today's  systemic  problems.  Why  is  the 
Aboriginal  population's  rate  of  drug  and  alco- 
hol abuse,  poverty  and  unemployment,  sexual 
and  physical  abuse,  suicide  rates,  and  incarcer- 
ation so  much  higher  than  the  rest  of  the 
Canadian  population?  Canada's  failed  program 
of  social  engineering  and  the  sexual,  mental 
and  physical  abuse  that  took  place  in  residen- 
tial schools,  has  had  devastating  inter-genera- 
tional consequences.  The  exhibition  encour- 
ages Aboriginal  youth  to  question  and  seek 
solutions. To  see  the  past  is  to  understand  the 
present  and  to  move  towards  a healthy  future. 


Children  in  the  classroom  of  the  North  Camp  School  on  the  Blackfoot  Reserve,  Gleichen,  Alberta,  August  24,  1 892. 
On  the  left  is  teacher  Hugh  Baker  and  standing  to  the  right  is  Reverend  J.  W.  Tims.  Glenbow  Archives/NA- 1934-1 


The  traveling  portion  of  this  exhibition  is  now  at 
the  University  of  BC,  Museum  of  Anthropology, 
6393  Northwest  Marine  Drive,  Vancouver,  BC 
V6T  1Z2.  The  exhibition  opened  on  July  4,  2002 
and  will  remain  there  until  February  1,  2003. 

From  Vancouver  it  will  move  to  Wanuskewin 
Heritage  Park  Authority,  R.R.  #4,  Saskatoon,  SK 
S7K  3J7.  The  dates  for  this  portion  are  February 
14,  2003  until  May  14,  2003. 


Other  locations  are  currently  being  secured.  For 
more  information  and/or  updates,  contact  Laura 
Milonas  or  Angie  Bruce  at  the  Aboriginal  Healing 
Foundation:  (888)  725-8886  (In  Ottawa  613 
237-4806). 

Other  Legacy  of  Flope  Foundation  news: 

CALL  FOR  RECIPES  from  the  Community. 
The  Legacy  of  Hope  Foundation  (formerly  the 


Aboriginal  Healing  Charitable  Association)  is  con- 
sidering creating  a cookbook  from  submissions 
from  AHF-funded  projects. 

AHF  Golf  tournament:  October  7,  2002  at  the 
Kanata  Golf  and  County  Club,  Kanata  Link.  For 
cookbook  or  golf  tournament  info,  contact  Laura 
Milonas  or  Angie  Bruce  at  the  Legacy  of  Hope 
Foundation:  (888)  725-8886  (In  Ottawa  613 
237-4806). 
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Out  from  the  Shadows: 

International  Summit  of  Sexually  Exploited  Youth 

March  12,  1998 
Victoria,  B.C.,  Canada 

http : / / sen  .pari  .gc.  ca/lpearson/ action-e.htm 


DECLARATION  & AGENDA  FOR  ACTION 
of  Sexually  Exploited  Children  & Youth 

In  Victoria,  Canada,  on  March  12,  1998,  55  delegates  with  experience  as  sexually  exploited  children  and  youth  from  across  the  Americas,  present- 
ed a Declaration  and  Agenda  for  Action  to  representatives  from  participating  governments,  international  non-governmental  organizations  and  non- 
experiential  delegates  at  Out  from  the  Shadows  — First  International  Summit  of  Sexually  Exploited  Youth,  a five  day  event  which  provided  a venue  for 
youth  to  speak. 

DECLARATION 

We,  the  sexually  exploited  child  and  youth  delegates  gathered  in  Victoria,  Canada,  for  Out  From  the  Shadows  — International  Summit  of  Sexually 
Exploited  Youth,  declare  the  following: 

We  declare  that  the  term  child  or  youth  prostitute  can  no  longer  be  used.  These  children  and  youth  are  sexually  exploited  and  any  language  or 
reference  to  them  must  reflect  this  belief. 

We  declare  that  the  commercial  sexual  exploitation  of  children  and  youth  is  a form  of  child  abuse  and  slavery. 


We  declare  that  all  children  and  youth  have  the  right  to  be  protected  from  all  forms  of  abuse,  exploitation  and  the  threat  of  abuse,  harm  or 
exploitation. 


We  declare  that  the  commercial  exploitation  of  children  and  youth  must  no  longer  be  financially  profitable. 

We  declare  that  all  children  and  youth  have  the  right  to  know  their  rights. 

We  declare  that  the  issue  of  child  and  youth  sexual  exploitation  must  be  a global  priority  and  nations  must  not  only  hold  their  neighbors  account- 
able but  also  themselves. 

We  declare  that  governments  are  obligated  to  create  laws  which  reflect  the  principle  of  zero  tolerance  of  all  forms  of  abuse  and  exploitation  of  chil- 
dren and  youth. 

Our  Agenda  contains  actions  that  are  based  on  our  beliefs.  Our  beliefs  have  come  from  what  we  have  lived.  To  understand  why  these  actions  will 
work,  you  must  understand  our  beliefs  and  the  life  experiences  that  have  led  to  these  beliefs. 

WE  BELIEVE  that  education  is  vital  in  our  struggle  against  the  sexual  exploitation  of  children  and  youth. 

WE  BELIEVE  that  the  voices  and  experiences  of  sexually  exploited  children  and  youth  must  be  heard  and  be  central  to  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  action.  We  must  be  empowered  to  help  ourselves. 

WE  BELIEVE  that  we  have  a right  to  resources  that  are  directed  towards  sexually  exploited  children  and  youth  and  our  very  diverse  needs. 

WE  BELIEVE  that  as  children  and  youth,  we  are  vulnerable  to  sexual  exploitation  whether  male,  female,  or  transgendered. 

WE  BELIEVE  that  our  laws  must  protect  us  as  sexually  exploited  children  and  youth  and  no  longer  punish  us  as  criminals. 

WE  BELIEVE  that  we  are  all  responsible  for  our  children  and  youth,  yet  the  issue  is  not  ours  alone.  Governments,  communities  and  society  as  a 
whole  must  be  held  accountable  for  the  sexual  exploitation  of  children  and  youth. 
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Sacred  Lives 

Canadian  Aboriginal  Children  & Youth  speak  out  about  Sexual  exploitation 

http://www.savethechildren.ca/en/whatwedo/pdf/sacredlives.pdf 


A song  for  a child 

There  are  some  people 

Who’ll  say 

Don’t  cry,  cause 

That  was  yesterday 

There  are  others 

Who’ll  question  if  it’s  true 

But,  don’t  worry  darling 

I believe  in  you 

I know  how  the  anger 

Devours  every  part 

Of  your  soul,  your  spirit 

Your  mind,  your  very  heart 

I know  how  you  live  with  the  abuse 

Every  single  day 

I know  how  hard  it  is 

To  just  push  the  pain  away 

I feel  it  when  you  scream 

Though  you  sit  and  stare 

I feel  the  walls  push  me  away 

Though  you  long  for  me  to  be  there 

I don’t  know  what  to  do 

What  could  I ever  say 

To  erase  the  years  gone  by 

And  make  it  go  away 

Please  darling 

Before  you  turn  to  stone 

Always,  always  remember 

You  are  not  alone 

- Cherry  Kingsley 

For  six  months  we  were  haunted.  There  were  moments  when  we  felt  we  had 
lost  all  faith  in  humanity.  It  seemed  there  was  no  kindness,  no  mercy,  and  no 
hope.  We  would  retire  at  the  end  of  so  many  long  days  and  nights,  lonely 
missing  home,  wishing  we  could  ‘unknow.  ’ 

Just  when  we  felt  like  we  could  bear  no  more  witness  to  the  cruelties  among 
us,  we  would  be  so  touched,  so  moved,  and  so  inspired  by  the  youth.  We 
found  faith  in  the  beauty  of  the  youth  who  talked  to  us.  Their  courage,  wis- 
dom, clarity,  strength,  integrity  and  spirit  compelled  us  and  captured  us. 
Their  truth  and  hope  gave  us  hope.  We  found  solace  in  the  beauty  of  our 
land,  and  in  the  stories  of  our  elders. 

We  only  wish  that  we  could  capture  all  of  it  for  you  the  reader.  We  wish  for 
you  to  be  moved  - to  be  so  moved  that  after  reading  this  you  are  in  a dif- 
ferent place  - that  we  all  are. 

We  want  to  dedicate  this  report  to  all  of  our  children  who  still  struggle,  still 
suffer.  And  to  all  of  you  who  through  your  suffering  have  found  courage  and 
vision  to  try  to  make  it  different.  Thank  you  for  talking  to  us,  for  sharing 
your  stories,  for  believing  still  that  it  can  be  different.  Your  voices  will  be 
heard.  T’ooyaksiy_isim. 

- Cherry  Kingsley  and  Melanie  Clark 


Report:  National  Aboriginal  Consultation  Project 

In  March  1999,  Save  the  Children  Canada  started  its  Out  From  the  Shadows 
program,  which  took  as  its  starting  point  the  Declaration  and  Agenda  for 
Action.  It  soon  became  clear  that  special  emphasis  had  to  be  placed  on  the 
issue  of  Aboriginal  children  and  youth  who  were  being  commercially  sexual- 
ly exploited  in  Canada.  It  was  also  understood  that  a National  Aboriginal 
Project  for  commercially  sexually  exploited  children  and  youth  could  not  be 
undertaken  in  any  meaningful  way  without  grounding  it  in  child  and  youth 
participation. 

The  report  then  outlines  various  individual  and  systemic  factors  which  com- 
mercially sexually  exploited  Aboriginal  children  and  youth  face.  Historicizing 
social  factors  incumbent  on  Aboriginal  children  and  youth  explains  their 
over-representation  within  the  larger  population  of  commercially  sexually 
exploited  people  in  Canada.  The  third  part  of  the  report  outlines  the  youth 
perspective  of  abuse  and  exploitation,  prevention,  crisis  intervention,  harm 
reduction,  exiting  and  healing,  public  attitudes,  and  youth  participation. 

We  know  what  the  problem  is,  now  what’s  the  solution? 

This  report  contends  that  the  very  historical,  cultural,  and  economic  factors 
which  construct  the  experiences  of  Aboriginal  children  and  youth,  actually 
limit  the  application  of  non-Aboriginal  policy  and  programs  designed  for 
youth-at-risk. 

Sexually  exploited  Aboriginal  children  and  youth  form  a disproportionately  high 
percentage  of  the  sex  trade.  In  some  communities  in  Canada,  commercial  sexual 
exploitation  of  Aboriginal  children  and  youth  forms  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
visible  sex  trade  in  areas  where  the  Aboriginal popidation  is  less  than  10 per  cent. 

This  serious  over-representation  is  directly  linked  to  the  unacceptable  and 
continuing  high  level  of  risk  factors  which  this  population  faces.  The 
Aboriginal  children  and  youth  who  participated  in  these  consultations  are 
perpetuating  a vicious  cycle  which  started  hundreds  of  years  ago.  The  nega- 
tive impact  of  European  colonialism  on  Native  peoples  and  their  cultures  has 
been  a decisive  factor  in  creating  and  maintaining  barriers  of  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  inequality.  We  must  realize  that  the  physical  and  men- 
tal well-being  of  all  Canadian  children  and  youth  are  profoundly  political 
issues,  and  are  inseparable  from  social  and  economic  situations. 

The  Aboriginal  children  and  youth  who  participated  in  the  cross-Canada 
consultations  are  marginalized  and  vulnerable  due  to  both  past  and  present 
circumstances. 

If  these  children  and  youth  do  not  live  within  their  families,  their  commu- 
nities and  their  cultures,  where  do  they  live?  They  exist  at  the  edges  of  soci- 
ety, where  their  existence  depends  on  compliance  with  exploitation  and 
abuse.  Having  nowhere  to  go,  most  youth  who  find  themselves  in  this  situa- 
tion are  also  lacking  integral  life  skills,  and  have  few,  if  any  chances  for  mean- 
ingful employment.  Their  situation  becomes  one  of  survival,  and  deprivation 
of  the  basic  necessities  of  life  ensures  that  sex  for  money  food,  shelter,  drugs, 
or  clothing  is  a decision  about  day-to-day  existence. 

The  illicit  nature  of  commercial  sexual  exploitation  prevents  ‘hard’  statistics,  but 
there  is  a widespread  consensus  among  community  organizations,  service 
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providers,  and  front  line  agencies  that  Aboriginal 
youth  participation  in  the  sex  trade  is  increasing 

The  Aboriginal  youth  who  were  consulted  told  us 
in  virtually  every  community  that  there  are  no  serv- 
ices for  them,  and  that  there  is  nothing  for  them  to 
do.  Front  line  service  providers  say  they  face  long 
hours,  chronic  underfunding,  and  minimal 
resources.  Government  and  private  funders  have 
told  us  there  is  either  no  demand  for  services  or 
that  the  existing  services  are  not  being  used.  How 
can  such  divergent  views  exist  at  the  same  time? 

Over  the  last  twenty-five  years,  it  has  become 
increasingly  obvious  that  the  majority  of  pro- 
grams, services  and  policies  regarding  the  com- 
mercial sexual  exploitation  of  children  are  not 
working.  The  problem  has  been  defined  again  and 
again  with  frightening  clarity;  what  we  now  need 
are  practical  solutions  that  are  workable  in  diverse 
communities. 

Over  the  last  twenty  years,  a sizable  body  of 
research  by  academic,  legal,  and  government  bod- 
ies has  focused  on  the  nature  and  eradication  of 
sexual  exploitation.  Within  this  research,  howev- 
er, the  voices  of  Aboriginal  children  and  youth  are 
non-existent.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a serious 
over-representation  of  Aboriginals  experiencing 
abuse  and  exploitation  which  makes  this  deficien- 
cy of  research  truly  shocking. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  commercial  sex- 
ual exploitation  of  children  and  youth  is  a micro- 
cosm of  many  of  the  values,  attitudes,  and  beliefs 
which  are  predominant  in  Canadian  society  at  large. 

The  average  age  of  juveniles  who  become 
involved  in  sex  work  is  14,  with  some  starting  as 
early  as  nine.  Aboriginal  children  and  youth  at 
this  age  are  not  consenting  adults  who  freely 
choose  to  be  involved  in  the  trade.  While  the  term 
‘sex  trade’  is  used  in  this  document,  it  is  crucial  to 
remember  that  these  youth  are  not  trading  fairly 
in  a free  market  system;  they  are  being  exploited 
and  abused  in  exchange  for  their  survival. 

Factors  such  as  cultural  and  familial  fragmenta- 
tion, lack  of  life  skills  and  higher  education,  sub- 
stance abuse,  poverty,  a history  of  physical,  sexual 
and/or  emotional  abuse,  and  racism  create  an 
environment  in  which  many  Aboriginal  youth 
cannot  help  but  feel  marginalized  and  vulnerable. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  for  exploited,  marginalized 
and/or  addicted  youth  to  feel  individual  and 
social  worth. 

Labels  of  definition,  such  as  ‘troubled’  youth  or 


‘high-risk’  youth  diminish  their  self-esteem.  How 
many  see  past  these  risk  factors?  How  many  see 
Aboriginal  children  and  youth  in  the  sex  trade  as 
potentially  talented,  passionate  leaders?  Quite 
often  we  see  them  as  nothing  but  a problem.  We 
never  get  a chance  to  talk  to  them  about  their 
gifts,  their  abilities,  and  their  dreams.  They  are 
poets,  writers,  inventors,  master  storytellers, 
comedians,  as  well  as  brothers,  sisters,  sons, 
daughters,  and  friends.  How  do  we  keep  these 
parts  of  them  alive? 

Part  of  accepting  this  challenge  is  the  fundamen- 
tal need  to  validate  our  youth,  by  honoring  their 
experience  and  unique  expertise.  Experiential 
youth  must  play  a central  role  in  the  creation, 
design,  development  and  delivery  of  any  pro- 
grams expected  to  impact  the  lives  of  sexually 
exploited  youth. 

Aboriginal  children  and  youth  who  participated 
in  these  cross-Canada  consultations  found  the 
courage  to  share  both  their  pain  and  their  hopes. 
They  need  and  deserve  your  attention,  your  com- 
passion, and  a clear  response  to  their  recommen- 
dations. 

If  you  see  them  only  as  victims,  you  have  missed 
the  point.  They  ask  for  an  opportunity  to  work 
with  communities  to  ensure  that  no  other  youth 
will  be  forced  to  experience  their  struggle  for  sur- 
vival. If  we  do  not  work  with  them  to  achieve  this 
goal,  we  must  share  the  guilt  with  those  who  have 
exploited  and  abused  them.  It  is  essential  to 
understand  that  it  is  the  activity  that  needs  con- 
demnation, not  the  partakers. 

After  reading  this  document,  there  is  no  excuse  to 
turn  away  from  the  reality  and  say  that  you  didn’t 
know.  Nor  can  you  say  that  you  don’t  know  what 
to  do  in  order  to  help  them.  In  clear  and  simple 
terms,  they  have  shared  their  needs  and  desires, 
and  we  must  ensure  that  their  recommendations 
do  not  become  one  more  piece  of  paper  piled 
under  all  the  others. 


Breaking  the  cycle 

The  commercial  sex  trade  is  exploiting  young 
people  at  an  ever-increasing  rate,  perpetuating 
cycles  of  violence,  shame,  disease,  and  death  in 
the  lives  of  countless  vulnerable  and  marginalized 
children.  Sexually  exploited  children  and  youth 
are  forced  to  struggle  for  survival  in  the  shadows 
of  society.  Most  become  painfully  disconnected 
from  family,  community,  culture,  and  hope. 


One  the  most  compelling  problems  for 
Canadians  at  the  dawn  of  the  21st  century  is  the 
reality  that  risk  factors  for  Aboriginal  children  and 
youth  remain  at  unacceptable  levels.  We  must 
realize  that  the  physical  and  mental  well-being  of 
Canadian  children  and  youth  are  profoundly 
political  issues,  and  are  inseparable  from  social 
and  economic  considerations. 

To  attempt  an  understanding  of  the  commercial  sex- 
ual exploitation  of  Aboriginal  children  and  youth 
without  this  wider  context  is  to  invalidate  a lived 
history  which  continues  to  affect  all  of  us  today. 

The  lives  of  all  children  and  youth  are  intimately 
connected  with  their  parents  and  a sense  of  the 
wider  community.  We  learn  from  watching,  lis- 
tening, absorbing,  and,  ultimately,  repeating  the 
words  and  actions  which  surround  us.  Aboriginal 
youth  are  often  the  direct  recipients  of  the  pain  of 
racism,  residential  schooling,  forced  adoption, 
and  cultural  fragmentation.  For  the  First  Peoples 
of  Canada,  the  forced  fragmentation  of 
Aboriginal  culture  has  led  to  radical  and  negative 
changes  in  their  connections  to  their  lands  and 
traditions,  languages,  and  to  a collective  loss  of 
self-esteem. 

“ Being  culturally  sensitive  involves  having  an  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  consequences  of 
European  contact  on  Aboriginal  people.  With  loss  of 
language  and  externally  imposed  denial  of  ancestry 
came  a sense  of  confusion  and  loss  of  self-esteem, 
which  residted  in  alcoholism  and  traditions  not 
being  passed  down.  Despite  the  length  of  time 
Europeans  have  been  here,  there  is  still  a lack  of 
understanding  about  Aboriginal  people  and  their 
circumstances. 

They  still  negatively  jtidge  Aboriginal  people  based 
on  blanket  assumptions  and  negative  stereotypes 
rather  than  considering  each  persons  unique  circum- 
stances. The  general  public  assumes  that  Aboriginal 
people  have  everything  given  to  them  and  shoidd  be 
rich.  However,  these  ‘gifs’  have  had  the  negative 
impacts  of  loss  of  self-esteem,  language  and  connec- 
tions to  land  and  traditions.  ” 

Aboriginal  youth  today  face  this  legacy  with  fur- 
ther handicaps.  While  Aboriginal  peoples  make 
up  only  two  to  three  per  cent  of  Canada’s  popula- 
tion, in  many  places  they  form  the  majority  of  sex 
trade  workers. 

In  Winnipeg,  for  example,  virtually  all  street- 
involved  youth  are  Aboriginal.  What  forces  them 
in  such  high  numbers  into  this  life?  The  list  of  fac- 
tors seems  endless.  What  is  happening,  however 
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is  a reflection  of  the  continuing  struggles  and 
trauma  of  the  Aboriginal  population  as  a whole. 

There  is  powerful  evidence  that  Aboriginal  youth 
face  much  higher  risk  factors  than  the  general 
population.  These  factors  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to: 

- Systematic  fragmentation  of  culture 

- Fragmentation  of  families 

- Lack  of  higher  education 

- Lack  of  traditional  job  opportunities/unem- 
ployment 

- Poverty 

- Physical,  sexual  and  emotional  abuse 

- Lack  of  role  models  and  elders 

- Substance  abuse/ addiction 

- Homeless/nomadic 

- Health  risks 

- Media  stereotypes 

- Over-representation  in  the  judicial  system 

- Racism 

- Gender  issues 

- Lack  of  resources 

- Low  self-esteem 

Fragmentation  of  Culture,  Fragmentation 
of  Families 

Historically,  Aboriginal  peoples  in  Canada  have 
been  denied  the  physical  and  social  manifestations 
of  their  culture.  Community  celebrations  such  as 
potlatching  and  the  Sun  Dance,  integral  to  the 
continuation  of  their  histories,  religions,  and  cul- 
tures, were  outlawed.  Children  were  taken  from 
their  homes  and  communities  and  placed  in  resi- 
dential schools,  where  many  experienced  physical, 
emotional  and  sexual  abuse.  They  were  forbidden 
to  speak  the  languages  of  their  ancestors,  and 
taught  to  believe  they  were  inferior  peoples  in 
need  of  ‘salvation’.  Reservations  were  created  on 
isolated  and  marginal  lands  as  a solution  to  the 
‘Indian  problem’. 

Families  were  destroyed  as  youth  were  forcibly 
taken  by  the  Canadian  government  and  given  for 
adoption  to  non-Aboriginal  families.  These 
tragedies  ensured  that  the  rich  and  complex  cul- 
tures of  Aboriginal  peoples  in  Canada  became 
fragmented.  Oral  traditions,  traditional  ecological 
knowledge  and  ritual  all  suffered  from  this  sys- 
temic suppression  of  Aboriginal  peoples  and  cul- 
tures. 

All  of  the  Aboriginal  youth  who  were  consulted 
during  the  focus  groups  spoke  of  the  physical,  sex- 
ual, and/or  emotional  abuse  they  experienced  in 


their  home  lives,  as  parents,  relatives,  care  givers, 
and  neighbors  continued  to  suffer  from  the  lega- 
cy of  cultural  fragmentation.  The  cycle  of  abuse 
has  continued  through  yet  another  generation. 
For  the  youth  who  participated  in  the  cross- 
Canada  consultations,  their  early  years  were  filled 
with  adults  who  were  unable  to  break  the  cycle  of 
pain  and  despair.  In  order  to  cope,  their  families 
and  communities  turned  to  alcohol,  drugs,  and 
violence  to  mask  their  own  sense  of  hopelessness. 
Many  of  those  who  participated  in  the  focus 
groups  were  either  forced  to  leave  home  in  an 
attempt  to  survive,  or  they  were  placed  in  the  care 
of  the  government.  Either  way,  these  youth  lacked 
the  skills  and  models  necessary  to  create  a healthy 
life  for  themselves. 

“Take  those  people  from  residential  schools  and  gen- 
erations after. ..  [they  need]  some  kind  of  counseling 
to  deal  with  the  fact  that  it  happened  to  them.  So 
that  they  won’t  continue  the  cycle,  even  though  that 
down  the  line  the  cycle  has  already  continued.  ..[we 
need  to  say]  “look,  this  happened  to  you,  it’s  not  your 
fault”.  Then  they  woiddn’t  take  another  innocent 
being  and  do  it  to  them  again.  I get  confused  about 
it  all,  I know  that  you  can’t  pinpoint  it  because  it’s 
been  going  on  for  decades,  centuries. . . my  abusers 
were  abused;  their  abusers  were  abused,  down  the 
line.  We’re  all  hurting  in  one  way  or  another,  and  I 
think  that’s  why  the  cycle  continues  and  turns. 

- Female  youth,  Vancouver 

“ My  stepfather  was  abused  as  a child,  and  he  did- 
n’t know  himself  how  to  be  a parent.  So  he  did  his 
best,  which  was  basically  what  his  father  did  to 
him.  I think  that  things  like  this  can  be  prevent- 
ed. . . my  situation,  if  the  cycle  of  abuse  is  broken. 

- Female  youth,  Halifax 

Physical,  Sexual  and  Emotional  Abuse 

The  years  of  physical,  sexual  and  emotional  abuse 
endured  by  these  youth  ensure  that  it  is  only  a 
small  step  into  commercial  sexual  exploitation. 
Among  adult  survivors  of  abuse,  common 
responses  include  profound  feelings  of  shame  and 
guilt,  sleep  disturbances,  repression,  low  self- 
esteem, depression,  isolation,  inability  to  trust, 
problems  in  developing,  the  employment  of  mal- 
adaptive coping  strategies,  trouble  maintaining 
intimate  relationships,  and  self-abusive  behaviour. 

Tragically,  up  to  80  per  cent  of  youth  who  are 
commercially  sexually  exploited  in  Canada  report 
having  been  sexually  abused.  Many  believe  that 
they  are  profoundly  defective  and  unworthy  of 
living. 


I grew  up  feeling  I had  no  worth.  I didn’t  put  any 
worth  on  myself  because  I wasn’t  worth  anything  . . . 
I’d  given  it  free  for  how  many  past  years  of  my  life,  so 
that’s  how  I went  about  it. 

- Female  youth,  Vancouver 

Lack  of  Role  Models  and  Elders 

Aboriginal  children  and  youth  who  participated 
in  the  consultations  felt  they  did  not  have  ade- 
quate parental  role  models  and  few  opportunities 
to  develop  a positive  sense  of  cultural  heritage  and 
pride.  The  youth  felt  that  there  was  nowhere,  and 
no  one,  to  whom  they  could  turn.  Additionally, 
the  youth  felt  that  there  are  few  Aboriginal  elders 
and  role  models  within  Canadian  communities. 

Many  young  Aboriginals  gravitate  to  the  street 
where  their  ‘street  family’  looks  after  their  needs, 
making  them  feel  wanted,  nurtured,  supported, 
and  protected,  at  least  initially.  In  the  face  of 
poverty,  racism,  institutionalized  oppression, 
physical  and  sexual  abuse,  family  violence,  alco- 
holism and  cultural  shame,  Aboriginal  children 
and  youth  who  are  commercially  sexually  exploit- 
ed experience  increasing  fragmentation  of  their 
individual  identities  and  a profound  personal  dis- 
empowerment. 

In  the  absence  of  meaningful  role  models  within 
their  communities,  youth  often  turn  to  their  peers 
and  friends  in  times  of  crisis  or  need.  If  these  chil- 
dren and  youth  do  not  have  a physical,  emotion- 
ally and  sexually  safe  environment  in  which  to 
explore  their  boundaries,  they  come  to  see  the  sex 
trade  by  their  street,  ‘family’  as  acceptable. 

Drug  And  Alcohol  Addiction 

Faced  with  the  fragmentation  of  culture  and  fam- 
ily, physical,  sexual,  and  emotional  abuse,  a lack  of 
life  skills,  educational  disparities,  few  job  oppor- 
tunities, and  a lack  of  role  models,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  Aboriginal  peoples  turn  to  alco- 
hol and  drugs  as  a coping  mechanism. 

Of  course,  non-Aboriginal  peoples  also  become 
addicted  to  drugs  and  alcohol.  Native  peoples, 
however,  continue  to  be  over-represented  in  pop- 
ulations dealing  with  substance  abuse,  and  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  this  is  not  because 
they  are  Aboriginal,  but  because  of  their  legacy 
with  issues  of  cultural  genocide. 

Using  drugs  and  alcohol  as  a temporary  escape 
from  the  realities  of  their  daily  existence, 
Aboriginal  youth  who  are  sexually  exploited 
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through  prostitution  are  once  again  trapped 
in  a cycle  of  pain,  hopelessness,  and  shame. 
Alcohol  and  drugs  sedate  the  feelings  sur- 
rounding sex  work.  Many  youth  feel  these 
substances  can  distance  them  from  their 
lifestyles,  and  provide  a mental  and  emotion- 
al break.  Typically,  youth  begin  to  use  heavi- 
ly after  abuse  and/or  entering  the  sex  trade. 

Health  Risks 

The  majority  of  Aboriginal  youth  consulted 
who  are,  or  were,  in  the  sex  trade  struggle 
with  addiction,  often  with  more  than  one 
substance.  Sharing  needles  has  increased  the 
risk  not  only  of  HIV/AIDS,  but  also  of 
Hepatitis  C,  which  many  outreach  workers 
now  see  as  the  new  epidemic.  Clients  pay 
more  for  unprotected  sex,  or  refuse  to  wear 
condoms,  and  sexually  transmitted  diseases 
in  Aboriginal  youth  often  go  undetected 
until  serious  harm  has  resulted.  Pregnancy  is 
also  a major  health  issue  for  young 
Aboriginal  females.  High  rates  of  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  have  resulted  in  an  alarming  pro- 
portion of  Aboriginal  babies  having  Fetal 
Alcohol  Syndrome,  Fetal  Narcotic  Effects 
and  Sudden  Infant  Death.  Several  youth  who 
participated  in  the  focus  groups  felt  that 
their  physical  and  mental  disorders  stemmed 
from  this  often  undiagnosed  syndrome. 

At  best,  addiction  leads  to  a suppression  of 
the  immune  system,  leaving  children  and 
youth  open  to  a host  of  illnesses.  At  worst,  it 
leads  to  death  through  illness,  suicide,  and 
violence.  This  is  compounded  by  poor  nutri- 
tion; most  youth  live  on  fast  food.  Along 
with  poor  sleeping  patterns,  malnutrition 
increases  the  likeliness  of  getting  sick,  and 
being  unable  to  fight  infections  and  illness. 

There  is  unequivocal  evidence  that  Aboriginal 
peoples  suffer  elevated  mortality  rates  in  relation 
to  the  general  Canadian  population. 

“The  loss  of  family  and  friends,  public  and 
police  harassment,  illness,  harsh  pimps,  and 
the  stress  of  continually  struggling  for  survival 
in  a hostile  environment  leaves  many  adoles- 
cent prostitutes  depressed,  emotionally 
drained,  and  in  despair.  These  consequences 
then  become  added  to  the  problematic  situa- 
tions many  of  these  youth  were  fleeing  in  their 
home  environment.  The  net  result  is  a dis- 
turbed, fearful,  and  much  victimized  young 
person  whose  mental  health  is  often  in  sham- 
bles.” (Mathews,  1987b:  13) 


Racism 

Canadian  society  has  a long  history  of  racism. 
Racism  in  the  2 1 st  century  can  take  on  a variety 
of  subtle  forms,  but  few  would  deny  its  exis- 
tence. Issues  of  historic  genocide  remain  unre- 
solved, and  taint  our  celebrations  of  diversity. 
Confusion  and  helplessness  plague  our  social 
relations,  yet  racism  is  not  inevitable;  it  is  unten- 
able that  we  do  not  place  the  elimination  of 
racism  as  a priority.  Regardless  of  the  geographic 
location  of  the  focus  groups,  Aboriginal  youth 
unanimously  stated  that  racism  was  one  of  the 
largest  influencing  factors  in  their  lives. 

Mainstream  society’s  expectation  for  Aboriginal 
peoples  to  walk  a ‘negative  path’  had  led  to  a per- 
vasive invalidation  of  Native  cultures  and  histo- 
ry. This  common  stereotyping  leaves  Aboriginal 
children  and  youth  feeling  worthless  and  unde- 
serving of  help.  Being  told  all  of  your  life  that 
you  are  inferior  because  of  the  colour  of  your 
skin  shapes  your  thoughts,  your  actions,  and 
your  sense  of  self-worth. 

In  British  Columbia,  community  consultations 
reveal  that  Aboriginal  women  are  disproportion- 
ately the  targets  of  assault.  Racism  appears  to 
motivate  these  attacks;  patterns  of  assaults  in 
some  areas  suggest  that  victims  are  selected  on 
the  basis  of  race  alone.  Despite  a proud  heritage, 
shame  marginalizes  Aboriginal  youth. 
Unfortunately,  racism  is  a problem  not  only  on 
an  individual  level;  it  has  become  institutional- 
ized in  our  media  and  judicial  system. 

The  Role  of  the  Media 

The  media  is  an  active  and  powerful  component 
in  shaping  antagonisms  between  Aboriginal  and 
non-Aboriginal  peoples.  Canadians  state  that 
they  want  the  Aboriginal  population  to  be  on 
equal  footings  with  the  rest,  yet  when  strides  are 
made  for  a balance  in  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic power,  the  media  portrays  the  general 
population  as  outraged.  We  need  look  no  further 
than  the  furor  created  by  the  Nisga’a  treaty  or 
more  recently  the  Atlantic  lobster  fisheries  crisis, 
and  yet  how  many  newspapers  or  news  stations 
report  on  the  fact  that  a quarter  of  all  reserve 
housing  is  not  even  considered  adequate  for  liv- 
ing in?  While  major  traumas  may  be  covered  for 
their  sheer  newsworthiness,  the  media  are  guilty 
of  massing  diverse  Native  cultures,  histories  and 
peoples  into  a single  category  of ‘special  interest’. 
This  may  be  the  result  of  an  understandable 
desire  to  get  to  one  answer  that  can  apply  to 


every  Aboriginal  ‘issue’,  but  it  misrepresents  the 
diversity  of  Aboriginal  peoples  and  cultures. 

Additionally,  adolescents  are  bombarded  with 
media  messages  which  suggest  that  self-worth  is 
measured  by  seductiveness.  In  a seeming  para- 
dox, North  American  culture  rewards  youthful 
appearance,  seductive  behaviour,  and  sexual 
attractiveness,  and  yet  punishes  youth  who  dis- 
play those  very  qualities.  It  is  deeply  troubling 
that  Canadian  society  punishes  Aboriginal  chil- 
dren and  youth  over  these  issues  rather  than 
blaming  those  who  purchase,  or  profit  from  their 
sexual  exploitation  and  vulnerability. 

Over-Representation  in  the  Judicial 
System 

Within  the  judicial  system,  Aboriginal  peoples, 
both  adults  and  youth,  are  seriously  over-repre- 
sented. Aboriginal  children  are  removed  at  a 
much  higher  rate  from  their  homes  than  non- 
Aboriginal  children.  This  translates  into  a serious 
over-representation  of  Native  children  and  youth 
in  care.  Some  care  facilities  work;  many  do  not. 

Studies  have  determined  that  the  rate  of  sexual 
abuse  in  foster  care  is  even  higher  than  it  is  in  the 
average  home. 

For  those  youth  who  are  placed  into  foster  care, 
the  cycle  of  cultural  and  familial  fragmentation 
is  perpetuated.  Consultations  with  Aboriginal 
youth  identified  their  care  experiences  as  paving 
the  way  for  their  commercial  sexual  exploitation. 

Gender  Issues 

The  vast  majority  of  commercially  sexually 
exploited  youth  are  girls.  Estimates  of  girls  in  the 
sex  trade  run  between  75-80  per  cent  with  the 
remainder  being  boys,  transgendered  and  trans- 
sexual individuals.  Gender  minorities  and  gay 
youth  are  often  subject  to  social  and  familial  dis- 
approval, and  experience  feelings  of  isolation 
from  their  peers.  There  is  real  vulnerability 
caused  by  being  young  and  gay  in  a heterosexu- 
al world,  which  leads  to  social  isolation  in  main- 
stream society.  Aboriginal  gay  male  youth,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  transgendered  and  trans- 
sexual, may  feel  forced  into  commercial  sexual 
exploitation  as  a form  of  self-recognition  and  a 
means  of  practicing.  Although  they  represent  the 
minority  of  commercially  sexually  exploited 
youth,  boys  still  need  services  since  the  risks 
associated  with  violence  and  homophobia  are 
present  regardless  of  biological  gender. 
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Lack  of  Resources 

When  we  examine  how  all  of  these 
issues  interrelate  it  is  easy  to  feel 
overwhelmed.  Small  wonder  that  in 
some  communities,  Aboriginal 
youth  appear  to  make  up  90  per  cent 
of  the  visible  sex  trade.  Attempting 
to  cope  with  any  one  of  these  factors, 
much  less  the  multiple  ones  faced  by 
Aboriginal  children  and  youth,  can 
become  a nightmare. 

"It  has  been  estimated  that  50  per 
cent  of  Aboriginal  children,  whether 
living  on  or  off  reserve,  are  living  in 
poverty.  The  ill  health  effects  of 
poverty  on  children  are  well  docu- 
mented and  particularly  disturbing. 
Poor  mothers  are  more  likely  to  have 
low  birth  weight  babies.  Poor  chil- 
dren are  more  likely  to  have  chronic 
health  problems  and  to  be  admitted 
to  health  care  facilities.  Poor  children 
are  more  likely  to  die  of  injuries. 
Poor  children  are  more  likely  to  have 
psychiatric  and  emotional  disorders. 
Poor  children  are  more  likely  to  do 
badly  in  school  and  drop  out... On 
the  basis  of  1991  census  data,  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  Aboriginal 
households  in  Winnipeg,  Regina  and 
Saskatoon  were  below  the  low 
income  cut  off  or  poverty  live  estab- 
lished by  Statistics  Canada." 

- Royal  Commission  on  Aboriginal 
Peoples,  Vol.3,  169:  1996. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  average 
age  of  juveniles  who  become 
involved  in  sex  work  is  14. 
Aboriginal  children  at  this  age  are 
not  consenting  adults  who  freely 
choose  to  be  involved  in  the  trade. 
For  the  commercially  sexually 
exploited  youth  that  were  consulted 
during  the  focus  groups,  they  did 
not  feel  that  sex  work  was  something 
that  a person  should  do.  None  of 
these  youth  feel  that  it  was  a long- 
term career  choice,  and  yet  once  they 
are  trapped  in  the  trade,  few  have 
any  way  out. 

The  Effects  of  Low  Self-Esteem 

Loss  of  self-esteem  is  a serious  prob- 
lem affecting  many  Aboriginal 
youth.  Lack  of  self-esteem  and 
confidence  can  be  both  a conse- 
quence and  an  antecedent  to  the 
above  risk  factors.  Historically, 
Aboriginal  peoples  of  North 


America  have  faced  cultural  geno- 
cide through  deliberate  social,  polit- 
ical and  economic  fragmentation 
and  repression.  This  legacy  is  alive 
and  well  in  our  society  today,  despite 
protestations  to  the  contrary. 

"The. . .dysfunction  of  today  is  a 
legacy  of  disrupted  relationships  in 
the  past,  but  the  effects  are  broader 
and  more  diffuse  than  can  be  traced 
in  a direct  cause-and-effect  relation- 
ship. There  are  entire  communities 
whose  members  are  imbued  with  a 
sense  of  violation  and  powerlessness, 
the  effect  of  multiple  violations  hav- 
ing reverberated  throughout  kin  net- 
works. The  treatment  of  individuals 
is  only  part  of  the  healing  process 
that  needs  to  take  place.  Bonds  of 
trust  and  hope  must  be  rebuilt  with- 
in whole  communities  as  well." 

- Royal  Commission  on  Aboriginal 
Peoples,  Vol.  3,  1996:36 

What  is  needed,  not  only  for  youth, 
but  for  all  of  society,  is  to  understand 
and  celebrate  the  contribution 
which  youth  bring  to  Canadian  soci- 
ety. Respect  and  validation  are  essen- 
tial ingredients  for  a healthy  sense  of 
self-esteem.  Aboriginal  children  and 
youth  who  have  been  sexually 
exploited  through  prostitution  need 
to  know  that  they  can  become  role 
models,  and  that  they  are  the  people 
who  can  and  will  be  the  ones  that 
take  the  21st  century  and  make  it  a 
better  place. 

Many  Aboriginal  youth  take  an 
active  and  vital  part  in  their  commu- 
nities, creating  programs,  services 
and  activities  that  highlight  their  tal- 
ents and  concerns.  Across  Canada 
youth  are  searching  for,  and  Ending, 
meaningful  cultural  and  community 
connections,  learning  the  language  of 
their  grandparents,  and  graduating 
with  honors  from  top  universities. 

A holistic  future  for  Aboriginal 
youth  requires  that  we  ensure 
Canadian  society  welcomes  and  nur- 
tures all  youth,  regardless  of  their 
ethnicity  or  background. 

Developing  Solutions 

We  need  to  involve  commercially 
sexually  exploited  Aboriginal  chil- 
dren and  youth  in  developing  solu- 
tions to  this  problem.  Part  of  the 

continued,  on  page  28 
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BRIEFS 


H ayter  Reed 

Indian  Affairs  bureaucrat  from  1881-1897 


ayter  Reed  was  born  May  26,  1849  in  Prescott  County, 
Ontario.  Through  family  and  marriage  connections  he  was 
well-placed  in  government.  His  keen  dedication  to  the  System 
assured  a quick  rise  to  the  top  of  the  bureaucracy. 


Reed  began  his  career  in  the  mili- 
tia, at  age  16,  retiring  from  service 
in  1881  with  the  rank  of  Major. 
Informally  trained  as  a lawyer,  he 
never  practiced.  Instead,  Reed 
entered  Indian  Affairs  with  the 
help  of  an  uncle  who  had  also 
been  the  Province  of  Canada’s  first 
prime  minister,  William  Henry 
Draper. 

In  1881  he  was  appointed  Indian 
Agent  of  Battleford.  From  the 
beginning,  Hayter  Reed  enforced 
Department  rules  and  regulations 
with  a military-styled  strictness 
that  earned  him  the  nickname 
“Iron  Heart.” 

Once  promoted  to  Assistant 
Commissioner  in  1884,  Reed  for- 
mulated and  advanced  new  direc- 
tives. He  became  Commissioner  in 
1888  and  Deputy  Superintendent 
in  1893. 


To  prevent  Aboriginal  people  from 
competing  successfully  with  non- 
Aboriginals,  Deputy  Superintendent 
Reed  forbade  the  use  of  machinery 
on  Indian  farms  and  put  in  place  a 
permit  system  regulating  what 
Indians  could  buy,  sell,  or  transact. 
Above:  Hayter  Reed  attends  an  Ottawa  Ball  as  The  permit  system,  like  all  of  his  poli- 
Rotinohshonni  leader  Donnacona,  in  1896.  cies,  was  designed  to  give  him  complete 
Reed’s  historically-inaccurate  portrayal  suggests  controj  oyer  AboriginaI  activity. 
the  indifference  that  informed  his  policies.  Photo: 

National  Archives  of  Canada  PA- 139841. 

Although  his  opposition  to  the  elective 
band  council  system  did  not  prevail  (he  saw  any  form  of  Aboriginal  government  as 
a hindrance  to  assimilation),  “severalty”  - abolition  of  the  tribal  offices  of  chief  and 
headmen  - was  perhaps  his  most  enduring  legacy. 


Overall  his  policies  aimed  at  “the  destruction  of  communism  and  the  creation  of 
individuality,”*  thereby  complementing  the  Indian  Residential  School  system’s 
exertion  of  “every  effort  ...  against  anything  calculated  to  keep  fresh  in  the  memo- 
ries of  the  children  habits  and  associations  which  it  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
industrial  education  to  obliterate.”**  Hayter  Reed  left  Indian  Affairs  in  1897  and 
died  on  December  21,  1936.  • 

Sources:  Sarah  Carter.  Lost  Harvests:  Prairie  Indian  Reserve  Farmers  and  Government  Policy. 
McGill-Queen’s  University  Press,  1993.  Robert  Nestor.  “Hayter  Reed:  A Short  Biography” 
(1999).  Wayne  Daugherty  and  Dennis  Madill.  Indian  Government  Under  Indian  Act 
Legislation,  1868- 1951.  Department  of  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  Canada,  1980.  *PAC, 
RG10  Vol.  3911,  File  111,  404:  Letter  to  Superintendent  General  Dewdney  from 
Commissioner  Hayter  Reed,  5 March  1891.  **NAC  RG10,  volume  3818,  file  57799,  MR 
C 10143,  Reed  Report  (1889). 
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The  Individual  Healing  Journey 

STAGE  1 : The  Journey  Begins 

The  healing  journey  of  individtials  often  begins  when  they  come  face  to  face  with 
some  inescapable  consequence  of  a destructive  pattern  or  behavior  in  their  life  or 
when  they  finally  feel  safe  enough  to  tell  their  story. 

They  may  have  spent  a significant  part  of  their  life  unaware  or  denying  that 
the  pattern  is  destructive  or  may  have  believed  that  the  rewards  of  the  behav- 
ior outweighed  the  costs.  But  here  they  are  (in  jail,  facing  other  legal  conse- 
quences, pregnant,  their  spouse  leaves,  fired  from  work,  tired  of  living  this 
way,  losing  their  kids,  someone  close  dies,  a spiritual  awakening,  being  con- 
fronted, etc.)  with  some  desire  to  change  the  way  things  are.  The  answer 
must  be  to  stop  the  behavior.  At  this  point  people  often  enter  some  kind  of 
treatment/ therapy/support  group  or  they  may  do  it  alone.  Either  way,  the 
healing  work  remains  the  same.  Often  people  make  many  attempts  to  start 
their  healing  but  retreat  again  into  denial  and  pain.  When  the  threat  of  con- 
sequences outweighs  the  fear  of  opening  up  and  trusting  others  or  when  peo- 
ple feel  “sanctuary”  (i.e.  a sense  of  safety)  in  the  relationship  they  develop 
with  those  working  to  support  their  healing  then  the  journey  can  really 
begin.  Usually  the  first  steps  involve  telling  their  story,  at  first  just  to  get  it 
out  and  later  to  understand  how  the  story  is  related  to  the  pain  and  dys- 
function in  their  lives. 

It  can  be  very  hard  to  stop  the  behavior.  The  consequence  of  stopping  may 
appear  worse  than  continuing.  People  may  go  through  many  cycles  of  relapse 
and  recovery.  They  may  become  stuck  in  this  cycle  for  years  - even  a lifetime. 
The  cycle  will  continue  until  they  address  the  primary  driving  forces  that 
gave  rise  to  and  maintain  their  patters  of  dysfunction  and  addiction.  There 
are  two  main  reasons  for  this. 

1 . Substance  abuse  is  usually  a whole  lifestyle  and  most  addicts  are  part  of  an 
addictive  subculture.  Whether  addicts  get  involved  with  the  substance  and 
then  progress  to  the  lifestyle  or  gain  a sense  of  belonging  within  the  sub-cul- 
ture and  find  that  substance  abuse  is  the  price  of  entry,  their  lives  become  ori- 
ented around  a culture  of  addiction.  L Within  this  addictive  sub-culture,  the 
addicts’  basic  human  needs  are  met  - albeit  in  a way  that  has  very  high  costs. 
Their  friends  and  family,  their  group  membership  and  sense  of  belonging, 
their  activities,  their  daily  routines,  their  diet,  their  social  role,  their  sense  of 
purpose  and  order,  their  dress,  their  language,  their  sexuality,  their  rituals, 
symbols  and  music,  their  livelihood  and  much  more  are  shaped  by  the  addic- 
tive sub-culture.  L Their  whole  world  and  identity  are  bound  up  with  it. 
“Quitting”  is  like  trying  to  get  out  of  a moving  vehicle.  Treatment  is  snot 
simply  living.  Many  people  learn  this  the  hard  way  when  they  return  home 
from  treatment  centres. 

2.  Once  the  addictive  behavior  is  stopped,  traumatic,  feelings  and  fearful 
consequences  often  surface.  Feelings  of  shame,  worthlessness,  anger,  rage, 
grief,  loneliness,  guilt,  depression  and  sadness  may  have  festered  and  built  up 
for  years.  Once  addicts  “quit”,  they  become  aware  that  such  feelings  domi- 
nate their  inner  landscape.  They  are  likely  to  face  terrifying  ordeals  - con- 
fronting abusers,  being  confronted  by  victims,  accepting  one’s  inner  nature 
or  calling,  taking  responsibility  for  one’s  life.  They  may  have  no  effective  cop- 
ing strategies  to  replace  the  addictive  behavior  itself.  A vicious  cycle  can 
ensue  in  which  the  addiction  is  used  to  treat  the  symptoms  brought  about  by 
the  withdrawal  from  addiction  or  just  the  complexities  and  stresses  of  daily 
life  itself. 


It  is  hard  to  walk  this  path  alone.  There  are 
many  things  that  can  help  a person  to  keep 
going:  renewal  experiences,  supportive  com- 
munity, guides  and  mentors,  participating  in  a 
disciplined  path  (such  as  traditional  ceremoni- 
al cycles  and  activities)  and  on-going  educa- 
tion. Much  of  the  work  is  invisible  because  a 
person  is  building  new  foundations,  putting 
down  new  roots. 

The  healing  journey  seldom  means  returning  to  a previous  healthy  life.  It  is 
a rite  of  passage  which  requires  a separation  from  the  old  identity,  a period 
of  learning,  guidance  and  support  and  the  forging  of  a new  identity,  new  pat- 
terns of  life  and  new  relationships. 

STAGE  2:  Partial  Recovery 

At  this  stage  individuals  have  mostly  stopped  their  addictive  behavior,  but  the 
driving  forces  that  sustained  it  are  still  present. 

At  this  stage  the  journey  involves  struggling  to  uncover  the  roots  of  trauma 
from  the  past  that  caused  the  pain  and  dysfunctional  behavior.  It  can  be  slow 
and  painful  work,  but  it  can  also  be  tremendously  exhilarating.  While  the 
recovery  is  precarious,  people  often  experience  enthusiasm,  excitement  and 
renewed  energy.  They  are  doing  something  with  their  lives.  They  make  dis- 
coveries about  themselves.  They  may  join  new  communities  within  which 
they  gain  acceptance  and  which  rewards  them  for  participating  in  the  heal- 
ing process.  A new  vision  of  possibility  emerges.  During  this  transition  stage 
people  need  a lot  of  support.  Many  become  involved  in  healing  communi- 
ties of  some  kind,  whether  they  be  therapeutic  (such  as  A.A.  or  community 
treatment  programs),  religious  (such  as  a church  group)  or  focused  on  tradi- 
tional cultural  ways.  These  groups  often  meet  many  needs  that  were  previ- 
ously met  by  the  addictive  lifestyle  and  people  may  fully  and  wholehearted- 
ly immerse  themselves  in  this  new  “culture”  (in  some  cases  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives).  The  culture  of  recovery  replaces  the  culture  of  addictions. 

STAGE  3:  The  Long  Trail 

Once  someone  has  reached  a hard-won  sense  of  stability,  it  takes  a great  deal  of 
courage,  discipline  and  motivation  to  continue  in  the  healing  journey. 

The  momentum  begins  to  wear  off,  the  length  of  the  journey  becomes  appar- 
ent, support  may  drop  off  (“she’s  just  obsessed  with  healing!”),  opposition 
may  be  encountered  (“Why  can’t  she  just  let  sleeping  dogs  lie?”)  and  there  is 
life  to  get  on  with.  Many  people  stop  doing  the  healing  work  once  the  pain 
becomes  bearable  or  once  life  seems  manageable.  This  can  be  a dysfunction- 
al stability  where  the  old  behavior  is  no  longer  dominant  (I’m  sober))  but  the 
consciousness  that  generated  it  still  exists.  It  may  come  out  in  what  seems  to 
be  less  drastic  or  destructive  ways.  It  may  manifest  in  unhealthy  and  com- 
pulsive relationships  with  people.  Work,  food,  tobacco  and  gambling. 

Ultimately,  this  stage  is  about  developing  a new  identity  and  life  pattern.  It 
may  be  long,  slow  work.  There  may  be  long  periods  of  stagnation,  enlivened 
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by  periods  of  growth  and  change.  There  will  be 
many  mistakes  made,  many  lessons  to  be  learned. 
New  strategies  and  patterns  will  be  tried  on.  Some 
will  fit  and  some  won’t.  Each  person  must  find  his  or 
her  own  way  through. 

It  is  hard  to  walk  this  path  alone.  There  are  many 
things  that  can  help  a person  to  keep  going:  renewal 
experiences,  supportive  community,  guides  and 
mentors,  participating  in  a disciplined  path  (such  as 
traditional  ceremonial  cycles  and  activities)  and  on- 
going education.  Much  of  the  work  is  invisible 
because  a person  is  building  new  foundations,  put- 
ting down  new  roots. 

STAGE  4:  Transformation  and  Renewal 

Ultimately  the  healing  journey  is  about  the  transforma- 
tion of  consciousness,  acceptance  and  spiritual  growth. 

At  this  stage  of  the  journey,  it  is  no  longer  about 
dealing  with  the  demons  of  the  past.  It  becomes  an 
attraction  to  a higher  vision.  There  is  a conscious 
determination  to  build  one’s  life  and  community 
around  life-enhancing  principles  (spiritual  laws, 
original  teachings,  healthy  virtues,  etc.).  There  is  a 
conscious  articulation  of  the  vision  that  motivates 
and  draws  you.  The  experience  of  the  hurt  self 
diminishes  and  the  experience  of  universal  self 
grows.  As  one’s  consciousness  becomes  more  fully 
aligned  with  life-enhancing  principles,  one’s  outer 
life  also  naturally  goes  through  profound  changes. 
New  relationships  emerge.  New  pathways  of  expres- 
sion and  of  service  to  the  community  become  impor- 
tant parts  of  an  emerging  pattern  of  life.  At  this  stage 
it  often  happens  that  people  no  longer  need  the  “cul- 
ture of  recovery”  and  so  participation  in  “healing” 
activities  declines.  Nevertheless,  the  self-centered 
focus  of  o to  serving  others  and  a personal  identity  of 
dysfunction  is  replaced  by  a much  richer,  deeper 
identity  anchored  in  culture  and  community.  § 
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solution  is  accepting  the  fact  that  experiential 
youth  can  provide  a powerful  message  to 
other  youth,  service  providers  and  communi- 
ty leaders.  We  must  also  help  the  wider  com- 
munity understand  that  commercial  sexual 
exploitation  is  not  a lifestyle  choice  - it  is 
child  abuse. 

Dangers  of  the  trade 

Recent  research  in  Canada  indicates  that  vio- 
lence is  far  more  likely  to  occur  within  the 
context  of  the  street  than  in  protected’  indoor 
venues.  Due  to  racist  stereotyping  and 
Eurocentric  standards  of  beauty,  Aboriginal 
sex  trade  workers  are  usually  street  trade  work- 
ers. They  are  less  likely  than  non-Aboriginal 
people  to  work  in  the  more  formalized  indoor 
venues,  leaving  them  further  marginalized  and 
in  danger.  For  Aboriginal  children  and  youth, 
physical  violence  and  emotional  abuse  are 
daily  elements  in  this  life. 

The  major  factors  that  lead  to  the  deaths  of 
Aboriginal  children  and  youth  who  are  sexu- 
ally exploited  through  prostitution  are  mur- 
der, AIDS,  suicide,  and  overdoses.  Violence 
against  those  exploited  through  prostitution 
is  extreme,  and  in  many  cities  there  is  evi- 
dence that  it  is  increasing.  In  every  city  and 
town  there  are  ‘dates’  that  are  less  interested 
in  sex  than  in  having  the  power  to  hurt  youth 
involved  in  prostitution. 

Almost  all  of  the  Aboriginal  youth  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  cross-Canada  consultations 
reported  that  they  experienced  violence  while 
working  - from  clients,  partners,  pimps,  and 
the  police.  They  may  have  escaped  their  orig- 
inal abusers,  yet  continued  survival  in  these 
marginalized  circumstances  ensures  that  the 
abuse  continues.  Many  Aboriginal  youth 
consulted  had  internalized  this  abuse  as  a 
common  element  in  their  lives,  and  felt  pow- 
erless and  unable  to  effect  change.  Even  more 
frightening  is  that  many  youth,  being  recipi- 
ents of  abuse  for  most  of  their  lives,  come  to 
identify  commercial  sexual  exploitation  as  a 
‘normal’  life  progression. 

Conclusion 

Youth  must  be  involved.  One  of  the  main 
concerns  of  this  project  is  to  facilitate 
Aboriginal  youth  participation  in  providing 
for  a national  understanding  of  commercial 
sexual  exploitation.  Youth  participation  is 
crucial  in  the  advocation  and  implementation 
of  positive  social  change.  Front  line  programs 
developed  and  delivered  by  experiential  youth 
have  a higher  success  than  other  programs 
and  services.  In  order  to  create  meaningful 
programs,  policies,  services,  and  strategies  to 
address  the  commercial  sexual  exploitation  of 


children  and  youth,  we  must  realize  the 
importance,  benefits,  and  unique  perspectives 
of  experiential  youth.  The  benefits  of  youth 
participation  in  community  development 
must  be  taken  seriously  to  ensure  any  long- 
term success. 

Intervention  strategies  and  policy  initiatives 
over  the  last  25  years  have  not  helped  in 
reducing  the  numbers,  and  there  is  a strong 
consensus  across  a broad  spectrum  of  service 
providers  and  professional  groups  that  the 
present  situation  cannot  continue  without 
serious  consequences  for  both  Aboriginal 
youth  and  Canadian  society.  Youth  participa- 
tion and  community  development  are  crucial 
components  in  meaningful  and  long-term 
solutions  which  will  incorporate  all  members 
of  our  communities,  particularly  those  who 
are  in  the  most  need  of  social  and  cultural 
reconnection. 

By  viewing  Aboriginal  youth  involvement  in 
the  sex  trade  within  a larger  social  context, 
and  by  acknowledging  our  collective  social 
responsibility  for  the  life  circumstances  of 
these  young  people,  we  can  begin  to  offer 
solutions  based  on  progressive  economic  and 
social  policy  rather  than  in  repression  by  the 
law.  There  is  overwhelming  support  for  a 
number  of  initiatives  aimed  at  helping  young 
people  who  want  to  get  out  of  the  sex  trade. 
All  levels  of  government,  band  councils,  serv- 
ice providers,  community  leaders,  and  policy 
makers  have  the  resources  and  the  skills,  and 
the  youths  have  the  experience. 

This  document  reflects  the  voices  of 
Aboriginal  youth  who  are,  or  have  been, 
involved  in  commercial  sexual  exploitation. 
The  written  word  cannot  convey  the  anguish, 
despair  and  sadness  expressed  by  the  youth 
who  participated  in  the  consultations. 

Listening  to  them  is  an  important  beginning, 
but  they  also  require  our  trust,  our  empathy, 
our  support,  and  our  help.  If  you  see  these 
youth  only  as  victims,  you  have  missed  the 
point.  The  youth  have  given  us  the  insight  to 
stop  this  cycle.  What  they  are  asking  for  is  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  communities  to 
ensure  that  no  other  youth  will  be  forced  to 
experience  their  struggle  for  survival. 

After  everything  that  they  have  endured, 
Aboriginal  youth  involved  in  the  sex  trade 
have  little  that  hasn’t  been  taken  away  from 
them.  But  one  thing  that  they  still  have  is 
hope.  They  have  hope  that  you  will  truly  lis- 
ten to  what  they  have  had  to  say,  and  that  you 
will  respond  quickly  and  decisively  to  their 
recommendations.  If  we  hear  them  and  do 
not  help  them,  then  we  must  share  the  guilt  of 
those  who  have  exploited  and  abused  them. 
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[Editors  note:  this  article  has  been 
abridged  and  adapted  from  a 93-page 
report] 

Absence  of  viable  models  and  clear 
principles  presents  a critical  chal- 
lenge to  Aboriginal  communities 
and  organisations  struggling  with 
healing  issues,  as  well  as  to  funders 
wishing  to  support  healing  work. 

This  report,  from  the  Aboriginal 
Healing  Foundation  and  the 
Corrections  Policy  Unit  of  the 
Solicitor  General  Canada  aims  to 
uncover  the  rich  experience  of 
Aboriginal  communities  with  heal- 
ing processes  and  programs  and  to 
share  this  information  to  help  shed 
light  on  the  healing  journey  for  all 
those  at  any  stage  of  the  process. 

Lessons  about  healing  and  the 
healing  journey 

The  following  article  is  an  extract  of 
the  report  Mapping  the  Healing 
Journey  — The  final  report  of  a First 
Nation  Research  Project  on  Healing  in 
Canadian  Aboriginal  Communities.  To  obtain  this  report,  please  consult  our 
list  of  sources  in  this  issue. 

Lessons  learned  about  healing  in  Aboriginal  communities  can  be  summa- 
rized in  the  following  way: 

- Healing  is  possible  for  individuals  and  communities.  Both  appear  to  go 
through  distinct  stages  of  a healing  journey. 

- A healing  journey  is  a long-term  process,  probably  involving  several 
decades. 

- Healing  cannot  be  confined  to  issues  such  as  addictions,  abuse  or  violence. 

- Healing  interventions  and  programs  have  most  impact  when  they  take 
place  within  the  context  of  a wider  community  development  plan. 

- Community  healing  requires  personal,  cultural,  economic,  political,  and 
social  development  initiatives  woven  together  into  a coherent,  long-term,  co- 
ordinated strategy. 

- Such  a coherent  strategy  requires  integrated  program  development,  fund- 
ing delivery  and  on-going  evaluation. 

- Healing  is  directly  connected  to  nation  building  program  development, 
funding  delivery  and  on-going  evaluation. 

What  is  Healing? 

Healing  is  a development  process  aimed  at  achieving  balance  within  oneself, 
within  human  relationships  and  between  human  beings  and  the  natural  and 
spiritual  worlds.  It  has  to  do  with  choosing  to  live  in  harmony  with  the  basic 
values  and  teachings  that  are  at  the  core  of  all  Aboriginal  (as  well  as  other) 
cultures.  “Healing”  actually  describes  a wide  range  of  initiatives,  impulses 
and  efforts  happening  at  the  levels  of  the  individual,  the  family,  the  commu- 
nity, organizations  and  institutions  and  the  nation. 

The  concept  of  healing  in  Aboriginal  communities  focuses  on  well-being  rather 
than  on  sickness.  It  focuses  on  moving  the  population  toward  wholeness  and 
balance.  It  includes  all  levels  of  the  community  from  individual  to  nation, 
and  embraces  politics,  economics,  patterns  of  social  relations  and  the  process 
of  cultural  recovery.  To  those  schooled  in  the  abstracted  disciplines  of  Euro- 


Canadian  universities,  such  broad- 
ened definitions  seem  to  include 
everything  and  therefore  seem  to 
mean  nothing.  The  important  point 
that  Aboriginal  people  keep  making 
is  that  their  way  of  life  - which  was 
an  integrated  system  of  many  dimen- 
sions - was  taken  away,  and  if  heal- 
ing doesn’t  mean  restoring  some 
form  of  life  that  can  support  human 
well-being,  than  what  does  it  mean? 

There  are  two  distinct  impulses  within 
the  community  healing  process. 
“Healing  as  recovery”  essentially 
involves  moving  away  from  the  pain 
and  suffering  experienced  by  a com- 
munity in  crises.  “Healing  as  well- 
ness” involves  moving  towards  and 
maintaining  healing  pattern  of  life. 

The  healing  journey  may  well  take 
generations  It  took  generations  for 
many  communities  to  internalize 
the  pain  and  trauma  they  now  carry 
and  it  may  take  generations  to  move 
past  them.  Healing  is  possible,  how- 
ever; and  although  there  will  always 
be  a need  for  programs  to  help  people  healing  from  the  pain  and  suffering 
which  is  an  inevitable  part  of  life  and  to  learn  skills  for  healthy  living,  the 
type  of  intensive  healing  work  which  is  now  required  will  not  necessarily 
always  be  needed.  The  healing  process  seems  to  go  in  cycles.  Currently,  there 
are  some  special  situations  (such  as  the  legacy  of  residential  schools  and  years 
of  colonialism),  which  require  intensive  healing  work.  In  time  this  work  is 
likely  to  shift  from  recovery  to  rebuilding  new  patterns  of  life. 

Healing  as  Decolonization  At  this  point  in  history  the  healing  journey  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  overcoming  the  legacy  of  dependency  and  dysfunction  that  are 
the  result  of  decades  of  colonization,  missionization  and  residential  schools. 
The  term  “healing”  refers  to  restoring  human  and  community  integrity  and 
well-being  that  were  destroyed  by  the  aftermath  of  such  historical  trauma.  It 
is  certainly  not  confined  to  the  restoration  of  mental  health  and  the  ending 
of  dysfunctinal  behaviors  such  as  abuse,  addictions  and  violence,  though  it 
does,  of  course,  include  these  things.  Those  working  on  the  front  lines  of  it 
sometimes  describe  community  healing  as  “decolonization  therapy.” 

The  Community  Healing  Journey 

The  healing  process  seems  to  go  in  cycles.  There  are  periods  of  great  movement 
and  apparent  growth  and  periods  of  stagnation  and  retreat.  This  is  true  of 
any  learning  endeavor,  from  an  individual  mastering  a new  skill  to  an  organ- 
ization reorienting  itself  around  new  principles.  It  is  very  important  for  those 
leading  and  supporting  healing  to  understand  the  learning  process.  Often 
what  seems  to  be  stagnation  and  retreat  is  actually  a plateau  on  which  impor- 
tant consolidation  and  learning  takes  place.  The  periods  of  rapid  growth  are 
invariably  proceeded  by  long  periods  where  “nothing  much  happens.” 
Learning  how  to  track  these  cycles  is  an  important  step  in  itself  so  that  peo- 
ple can  gain  an  appreciation  for  the  type  of  work  that  must  be  done  at  the 
various  stages  of  the  journey. 

Periods  of  rapid  growth  and  development  are  often  triggered  by  a crisis  of  some 
sort  If  properly  managed,  such  crises  can  create  opportunities  to  mobilize 
people  for  rapid  learning  and  coordinated  action.  Once  the  crisis  loses  its 
edge  (either  because  the  issue  is  dealt  with  to  a significant  extent  or  because 
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wheel  Healing  involves  the  whole  person  - body,  mind,  spirit  and  feelings. 
It  involves  the  whole  individual,  the  whole  family,  the  whole  community 
and  the  whole  nation.  It  involves  the  whole  cycle  of  life  from  childhood,  to 
the  time  of  youth,  to  our  adult  years  and  to  eldership. 

People  only  began  their  healing  journey  when  they  are  ready  and  that  is  often 
when  they  hit  bottom  At  this  point,  when  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  some- 
thing (i.e.  their  freedom,  their  relationship,  their  children,  their  job),  peo- 
ple are  ready  to  work.  We  have  to  be  ready  to  work  with  people  when  they 
are  ready  (not  in  our  time  frames  and  on  our  terms). 

Every  recovering  individtial  needs  to  have  a dream  (i.e.  a vision  and  a plan ) that 
lays  out  a pathway  to  a better  future  The  dreams  grow  as  people  go  further  on 
their  healing  journey.  For  some  the  dream  may  entail  getting  more  educa- 
tion and  training.  For  others  it  may  mean  having  access  to  credit  or  invest- 
ment dollars.  For  others  still,  it  may  mean  building  viable  partnerships  or 
obtaining  needed  support  and  approval  from  the  community  leadership. 


Elements  of  the  Healing  Journey 


It  is  not  possible  to  talk  about"healing"or  the"healing 
journey"  in  one  simple  definition.  We  can  talk  about 
the  attributes  that  someone  acquires  through  person- 
al healing.  For  example,  healthy  people  do  not  need  to 
control  others,  are  not  crippled  by  fears  from  the  past, 
and  have  gained  skills  to  look  after  themselves 


Many  different  healing  methods  and  modalities  have  been 
tried  in  communities  The  lessons,  both  from  community 
experience  and  the  literature,  is  that  there  are  many  ways 
that  are  of  value.  Nothing  works  all  the  time  or  is  appro- 
priate for  everyone.  Body  therapies,  breathwork,  spiritual 
healing,  energy  work,  individual  and  group  counselling 
approaches  (of  which  there  are  more  than  200  different 
documented  forms),  participation  in  traditional  healing 
ways,  participation  in  religious  activities,  recreation,  skills 
training,  arts  and  music,  support  groups,  relaxation  tech- 
niques and  mind/body  practices  all  have  something  to 
offer.  Skilled  helpers  in  communities  are  aware  of  the  mul- 
tiple entry  points  available  and  are  able  to  guide  different 
people  to  a modality  that  will  be  helpful  for  them. 


people  become  discouraged,  apathetic,  bored,  etc.),  the  healing  process  can 
really  bog  down  as  well.  Because  the  healing  work  has  become  organized 
around  a serious  of  crises,  it  can  be  very  difficult  to  shift  gears  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  new  opportunities  to  mobilize  the  community  to  respon- 
sibility for  its  problems. 

The  Individual  Healing  Journey 

People  can  heal,  change,  learn  and  grow  There  are  inspirational  and  effective 
leaders  of  healing  processes  nation-wide  who  are  a living  testament  to  the 
possibility  of  transformation.  Program  initiatives  across  the  country  clearly 
demonstrate  the  life-altering  power  of  engaging  individuals  (no  matter  how 
unhealthy  they  may  be  in  a long-term,  systematic  transformation  process 
leading  from  dysfunctional  to  wellness. 


A major  piece  of  the  healing  journey  is  understanding  the  past  What  happened 
to  us?  What  choices  did  we  make  that  led  to  the  layers  of  hurt?  What  was 
done  to  us?  What  did  we  lose?  What  did  we  use  to  have  that  we  need  to 
recover  or  rediscover? 

“Forgiveness”  is  a controversial  concept,  given  the  jtistice-related  issues  connected 
to  the  legacy  of  residential  schools  Nevertheless,  forgiveness  is  an  essential  part 
of  healing.  Unless  people  learn  to  forgive  (not  forget),  they  are  still  holding 
onto  feelings  that  hurt  them.  The  healing  journey  requires  taking  full 
responsibility  (as  individuals,  families  and  communities)  for  the  work  that 
needs  to  be  done  to  overcome  that  legacy. 

Often  it  takes  a crises  (such  as  a disclosure  of  abuse  on  the  part  of  a promi- 
nent person)  to  help  the  community  overcome  its  denial  that  a problem 
exists  and  to  recognize  the  need  for  healing. 


The  personal  and  community  healing  journeys  go  hand-in-hand  The  leaders  of 
the  healing  movement  have  to  pay  careful  attention  to  their  own  wellness  or 
they  will  not  be  able  to  work  effectively  in  their  communities.  At  the  same 
time,  progress  with  the  general  wellness  levels  in  the  communities  gives  the 
leaders  the  courage  to  continue  and  eventually  the  human  resources  they 
need  to  build  on. 

It  is  not  possible  to  talk  about  “healing”  or  the  “healing  journey”  in  one  simple 
definition  We  can  talk  about  the  attributes  that  someone  acquires  through 
personal  healing.  For  example,  healthy  people  do  not  need  to  control  oth- 
ers, are  not  crippled  by  fears  from  the  past  and  have  gained  skills  to  look 
after  themselves.  They  have  strong  confidence  and  self-esteem,  respect 
themselves  and  others  and  can  listen  to  what  others  say  about  you  without 
taking  it  inside./t  is  also  possible  to  talk  about  healing  in  terms  of  the  medicine 


Supporting  the  healing  process 

The  Role  of  Leadership 


1 . Leadership  for  healing  normally  comes  from  one  of  three  sectors:  grass- 
roots community  members,  professional  agencies  and  departments,  or 
political  leadership.  Eventually,  as  communities  heal,  all  three  sectors 
become  engaged. 

2.  A community’s  healing  journey  is  often  initially  catalysed  by  a small 

group  of  people  who  devote  themselves  to  this  work  over  a period  of  many 
years,  frequently  at  great  personal  sacrifice  and  with  very  little  recognition. 
In  many  communities,  women  have  been  the  real  backbone  and  catalyst  for 
the  healing  work.  ^ 
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3.  The  participation  and  support  of  political  leaders  is  a critical  piece  of  the 
healing  journey  for  communities.  When  it  is  missing,  the  healing  process  seems 
to  limp  along  or  lose  momentum.  The  control  over  several  important  prereq- 
uisites to  community  healing  resides  within  the  governance  system  and  leader- 
ship patterns  of  the  community. 

4.  Support  from  the  community’s  political  leadership  makes  a big  difference.  It 
validates  the  importance  of  the  healing  work,  it  helps  channel  resources  for 
healing  work,  and  it  empowers  people. 

5.  The  leadership  of  Elders  is  critical.  A small 
group  of  Elders  can  create  a powerful  move- 
ment for  healing  in  a community. 

Obstacles  and  on-going  challenges 

Internal  community  challenges 

Many  healing-related  workers  in  Aboriginal 
communities  feel  very  isolated  and  beaten 
down  by  low  wages,  low  levels  of  influence 
with  senior  program  leaders,  politicians  and  a 
tremendously  heavy  workload.  The  pressure 
of  never-ending  clients  demands,  too  little 
money,  too  few  staff,  not  enough  time  (ever) 
and  the  feeling  of  being  overwhelmed  drains 
the  energy  of  those  on  the  front  lines.  What  sustains  them  is  the  knowledge 
they  are  making  a real  difference  - that  people  are  healing  (in  part)  as  a result 
of  their  efforts.  But  the  burn-out  rate  is  appalling. 

For  some  communities,  alcohol  abuse  is  still  a serious  problem.  Health  Canada 
and  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  seem  to  have  turned  their  attention  to 
other  issues,  such  as  physical  and  sexual  abuse.  Unfortunately  for  a significant 
number  of  communities  that  have  not  progressed  a great  deal  on  their  healing 
journey,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  are  still  the  most  debilitating  front  and  centre 
challenge  to  community  wellness.  Until  this  problem  is  effectively  addressed,  it 
is  likely  to  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  progress  on  other  key  well- 
ness-related areas. 

Getting  agencies  with  different  mandates  and  different  funding  to  create  a 
common  vision  and  to  work  together  is  no  small  accomplishment.  Part  of  the 


reason  inter-agency  committees  are  difficult  to  sustain  relates  to  the  wellness 
levels  of  the  people  who  work  on  them.  In  fact  there  is  a bit  of  a catch  22  prob- 
lem. The  agencies,  in  collaboration  with  each,  other  seek  to  engage  in  process- 
es of  recovery  and  development.  But  the  people  working  in  the  agencies  are 
often  themselves  in  need  of  healing  and  have  collectively  created  a working  cul- 
ture that  mirrors  the  dysfunction  of  the  community  they  are  supposed  to  be 
helping.  Building  healthy  organisations  that  model  love,  forgiveness,  unity  and 
mutual  support  amongst  staff  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  because  only  such 
a healthy  circle  of  people  could  hope  to  bring  that  kind  of  wellness  to  others. 


External  obstacles 

The  current  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  Canada  Chief  and  Council  system 
had  been  identified  by  every  community  taking  part  in  this  study  as  a part  of 
the  sickness  that  needs  to  be  healed.  The  current  (externally  imposed)  system 
creates  disunity  and  division  among  the  people,  reinforces  an  inherent  exclu- 
sion of  the  people  from  the  organic  process  of  governance  and  the  misman- 
agement of  the  community  resources.  From  this  perspective,  governance  devel- 
opment is  healing. 

Under  the  current  political  and  economic  system  within  which  Aboriginal  peo- 
ple are  forced  to  live,  there  exists  a set  of  built-in  obstacles  to  sustainable  heal- 
ing that  is  likely  to  push  subsequent  generations  of  Aboriginal  people  back  into 
patterns  of  dysfunction  (addictions,  abuse  etc.)  even  though  a previous  gener- 
ation worked  very  hard  to  eliminate  those  patterns. 


Under  the  current  political  and  economic  system  within  which 
Aboriginal  people  are  forced  to  live,  there  exists  a set  of  built- 
in  obstacles  to  sustainable  healing  that  is  likely  to  push  subse- 
quent generations  of  Aboriginal  people  back  into  patterns  of 
dysfunction  (addictions,  abuse  etc.)  even  though  a previous 
generation  worked  very  hard  to  eliminate  those  patterns. 


Regional  Gatherings  - 2002 

Calgary  - October  1 
Prince  Albert  - October  3 
Prince  George  - October  15 
Kenora  - October  16  < New  Date! 


The  public  is  welcome  to 
attend  each  gathering,  but  par- 
ticipants must  cover  their  own 
travel  costs.  The  Foundation 
will  provide  refreshment  and 
a light  lunch. 

For  more  information  or  to  reg- 
ister (recommended  but  not 
required):  Marilyn  Mclvor, 
(888)  725-8886.  In  Ottawa: 
(613)  237-4441. 


Moncton  - October  28 
Quebec  City  - October  30 


The  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundations  Board  of  Directors  will 
be  gathering  at  these  places  to  engage  in  dialogue  with 
Aboriginal  people  on  the  Foundation’s  funding 
process,  to  issue  an  annual  report,  to  provide  an  update  on 
funded  projects  and  to  announce  new  initiatives. 
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Out  from  the  Shadows 


Good  Practices  in  Working  with  Sexually  Exploited 
Youth  in  the  Americas 

By  Liza  E.  Goulet 

http:  //web.  uvic.ca/  icrd  / pub_resources.html#reports 

With  extracts  from  “ Sacred  lives:  Canadian  Aboriginal 
Children  & Youth  speak  about  Sexual  Exploitation” 
(see  list  of  sources  on  back  page  of  this  newsletter). 


Sharing  good  practices  is  critical  to  the  process  of  learning  what  works 
and  what  does  not  work  and  why.  Good  practices  are  essentially  les- 
sons learned  through  reflection  and  analysis  of  programs  and  projects 
based  on  practical  field  experiences  and  approaches.  In  the  case  of  sexual- 
ly exploited  children  and  youth,  compiling  and  disseminating  good  prac- 
tices is  especially  important  given  the  limited  number  of  programs  which 
focus  on  the  needs  of  these  children  in  especially  difficult  circumstances. 

The  commercial  sexual  exploitation  of  children  and  youth  is  a global  prob- 
lem and  a growing  threat  to  children’s  rights  to  survival,  dignity  and 
healthy  human  development.  It  is  a threat  that  undermines  the  very  foun- 
dation of  childhood  itself. 

Children  and  youth  traumatized  by  sexual  exploitation  will  experience  a 
lifetime  of  pain,  requiring  ongoing  healing  in  an  attempt  to  reconnect 
with  societies  that  have  broken  the  most  fundamental  basis  for  trust. 
Although  no  one  knows  exactly  how  many  children  are  involved  in  the 
commercial  sex  trade,  some  estimates  indicate  that  1 million  children  are 
being  recruited,  coerced  and  trafficked  each  year  as  sexual  commodities  for 
sale.  This  has  vast  and  far-reaching  implications  for  the  present  and  future 
health  of  society. 

The  sexual  exploitation  of  children  is  a complex  issue  requiring  innovative 
and  integrated  responses.  There  are  no  simple  solutions,  no  magic  formu- 
las. Working  with  sexually  exploited  youth  is  a long  and  arduous  journey, 
both  for  the  youth  and  for  those  accompanying  them.  Before  we  can  act, 
we  must  understand. 

Children  from  indigenous  [. . .]  popidations  are  also  frequently  at  greater  risk 
due  to  the  harmful  effects  of  systemic  discrimination  and  social  breakdown. 

In  North  America,  it  is  estimated  that  80  percent  of  prostituted  children 
have  suffered  physical  or  sexual  abuse  before  entering  the  sex  trade.  These 
children  have  come  from  a variety  of  socio-economic  conditions.  Research, 
although  limited,  shows  that  many  children  in  the  sex  trade  experienced 
abuse  before  becoming  involved  in  prostitution  or  pornography. 

The  best  way  to  understand  exploited  children  and  youth  — and  the  individual 
risk  factors  that  lead  them  into  the  sex  trade  — is  to  let  them  tell  their  stories. 

The  specific  physical  and  psychological  effects  of  sexual  exploitation  are 
devastating.  The  mental  and  physical  violence  of  clients,  pimps,  brothel 
owners  and  madams  has  a lasting  impact.  The  extent  of  the  trauma 


depends  on  the  resilience  of  each  individual.  Some  researchers  have  noted 
that  survivors  of  prolonged  sexual  abuse  suffer  from  complex  post-trau- 
matic stress  disorder  (CPTSD).  “This  is  the  psychological  alteration  of 
consciousness,  self-perception  and  relationships  with  others.”  An  alter- 
ation in  consciousness  may  include  amnesia,  shame,  guilt  and  a sense  of 
defilement.  Other  researchers  have  noted  that  children  may  suffer  from 
Rape  Trauma  Syndrome,  which  includes  physical  shock,  frequent  night- 
mares, flashbacks,  depression,  grief  and  the  inability  to  maintain  close  rela- 
tionships. 

Once  on  the  streets,  a lack  of  food  and  shelter  made  them  vulnerable  to  being 
abused  through  prostitution. 

The  cycle  of  exploitation 

Children  and  youth  at  a Summit  on  Sexually  Exploited  Children  and 
Youth  held  in  Victoria  described  feeling  like  outcasts  - unloved  and 
unworthy.  They  felt  ostracized  by  their  communities.  This  stigmatization, 
along  with  very  low  self-esteem  and  a sense  of  powerlessness,  causes  chil- 
dren and  youth  to  fear  and  distrust  adults.  Children  and  youth  need  assis- 
tance during  each  phase  of  the  cycle  of  exploitation,  particularly  once  they 
have  made  the  decision  to  exit  the  trade. 

Children  and  youth  need  assistance  during  each  phase  of  the  cycle  of  exploita- 
tion, particularly  once  they  have  made  the  decision  to  exit  the  trade. 

A story  of  indigenous  healing 

“The  healing  process  is  a natural  part  of  life.  It  occurs  as  a recovery  from  behav- 
iors, beliefs,  values,  attitudes  and/or  events  that  have  been  hurtful  or  dissatis- 
fying to  the  self  and  to  others.  The  process  happens  in  many  realms:  the  body 
(physical),  the  mind  (psychological),  the  soul  (spiritual),  the  heart  (emotional), 
and  the  environment  (ecological).  Since  our  sexuality  encompasses  all  of  who 
we  are  as  human  beings,  the  healing  process  may  also  occur  in  the  realm  of  our 
sexuality.  Healing  takes  place  in  respectful  and  authentic  connections  with 
other  human  beings.  Healing  requires  intimacy.  Intimacy  develops  based  on 
trust,  communication  and  shared  experiences.  This  development  requires  a 
time,  a space,  and  a rhythm  unique  to  each  individtial.  Healing  is  a lifelong 
process.  ” 

Cherry  is  an  indigenous  youth  advocate  formerly  exploited  in  the  com- 
mercial sex  trade  in  Canada.  An  important  part  of  her  healing  process 
involved  reconnecting  with  her  culture  and  indigenous  traditions. 
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Defining  Good  Practices  Good  practices 


Seven  critical  elements  have  been  iden- 
tified as  integral  to  good  practices  in 
working  with  sexually  exploited  children 
and  youth: 

Transferability:  If  large  numbers  of  sexu- 
ally exploited  children  and  youth  are  to 
be  reached,  the  fundamental  components 
of  successful  programs  must  be  transfer- 
able anywhere  in  the  world. 

Youth  participation:  should  be  a primary 
programming  feature  — from  program 
design  to  evaluation  and  follow-up  phas- 
es. For  young  people  who  have  never 
before  had  the  opportunity  to  express 
their  concerns  or  ideas  or  make  their  own 


“To  be  effective,  intervention  strategies 
must  be  responsive  and  reflect  what  the 
children  and  young  people  are  saying.  Their 
participation  as  more  than  passive  con- 
sumers of  services  is  critical.  ” 

Prevention 


choices,  this  is  essential  in  building  self-esteem.  One  practical  way  to  achieve 
youth  participation  is  through  the  youth-to-youth  approach,  which  empha- 
sizes the  role  and  responsibilities  of  children  in  learning  and  transmitting 
messages  to  other  children.  A central  feature  of  youth  participation  is  the 
involvement  of  children  and  youth  in  decisions  that  affect  them  and  their 


Prevention  of  such  a complex  tragedy  as 
commercial  sexual  exploitation  is  a long- 
term process  that  requires  whole  communi- 
ties to  heal.  Many  youth  acknowledged  that 
their  own  pain  stemmed from  their  parents’ 
experiences  of  physical,  sexual,  and  mental 
abuse  resulting  from  residential  schools, 
forced  adoption,  and  racism.  The  youth 
also  realized  that  this  tragic  cycle  must  be 
broken,  and  that  they  coidd  play  an  instrumental  role  in  the  healing  process. 

he  youth  were  asked  how  commercial  sexual  exploitation  could  be  pre- 
vented, along  with  the  abuse  and  exploitation  that  are  daily  events  in  the  sex 
trade.  The  focus  was  on  community  solutions  and  youth  participation. 


community. 

Building  capacity:  This  means  providing  ongoing  psychological  support  and 
resources.  A vital  part  of  capacity-building  is  education  about  the  causes  and 
impacts  of  sexual  exploitation  and  raising  awareness  about  possible  solutions. 

Child-centred  focus:  A child-centred  approach  values  the  voices  of  children 
and  youth  and  considers  them  crucial  in  developing  policies  and  programs 
that  focus  on  their  rights  and  welfare.  Assisting  the  whole  child  is  key  to 
long-term  change  and  to  eventual  community  reintegration.  Sexually 
exploited  children  and  youth  have  been  deprived  of  their  most  basic  human 
needs  for  an  extended  period  of  time  during  which  they  have  probably  suf- 
fered violence,  humiliation,  isolation  and  self-hatred. 


One  of  the  main  themes  that  emerged  from  the  consultations  was  the  need 
for  both  sexually  exploited  youth,  and  community  members,  to  be  able  to 
discuss  the  issue  of  commercial  sexual  exploitation. 

The  youth  also  emphasized  the  important  role  of  cultural  connection  in  pre- 
venting commercial  sexual  exploitation.  Many  youth  felt  that  Aboriginal 
peoples  in  Canada  face  a high  degree  of  racism,  and  that  prevention  there- 
fore necessitates  the  co-operation  of  the  Aboriginal  community  in  educating 
and  helping  youth. 

The  third  major  aspect  in  prevention  to  emerge  from  the  consultations  was 
the  desperate  need  for  ‘some  place  to  go’. 


Inter-sectoral  and  integrated  approach:  to  healing,  recovery  and  reintegra- 
tion. Inter-sectoral  approaches  are  effective  because  they  promote  a rights- 
based  approach  supporting  all  aspects  of  children’s  development. 

Community  connections:  Sexually  exploited  youth  often  describe  a sense  of 
not  belonging,  of  being  lost,  isolated  and  marginalized  with  no  role  models 
to  guide,  teach,  comfort,  nurture  and  accept  them.  They  describe  a lack  of 
connection  with  their  family  and  community.  The  lack  of  healthy  connec- 
tion to  self,  family  and  community  leave  them  extremely  vulnerable. 
Programs  which  help  abused  children  and  youth  to  establish  healthy  rela- 
tionships with  themselves,  their  spirituality,  their  families  (where  possible  or 
feasible),  their  communities  and  their  culture  support  youth  in  their  journey 
of  personal  change.  Feeling  that  one  is  a contributing  member  of  a commu- 
nity is  vital  to  building  self-esteem  and  respect  for  others  and  self. 

Public  awareness  and  advocacy:  If  one  important  feature  of  good  practices  is 
transferability  and  the  ability  to  impact  considerable  numbers  of  children 
and  youth  in  the  sex  trade,  informing  the  general  public  at  home  and  abroad 
is  also  critical  to  encouraging  action  and  promoting  social  change.  Targeted 
communications  strategies  can  educate  the  public,  youth,  government  and 
institutions,  emphasizing  that  the  sexual  exploitation  of  children  is  child 
abuse  and  that  it  is  illegal.  This  is  extremely  important.  Advocacy  activities 
at  the  individual,  community,  national,  regional  and  international  levels  hold 
communities  and  countries  accountable  for  the  well-being  of  all  their  chil- 
dren. Advocating  for  programs  and  basic  services  to  which  they  are  entitled 
is  part  of  promoting  and  respecting  their  rights. 


Good  practices  - prevention 

Promoting  childrens  rights  education  Training  programs  on  child  rights  educa- 
tion should  be  made  available  for  all  those  involved  with  children,  such  as 
teachers,  social  workers  and  law  enforcement  workers.  Children  must  know 
their  rights  before  they  can  promote  and  exercise  them.  An  important  first 
step  is  helping  children  recognize  that  they  are  not  alone. 

Children  need  to  know  that  it  is  not  acceptable  that  a child  be  forced  to  sell 
his  or  her  body  for  food  or  shelter  and  that  the  government  has  made  inter- 
national commitments  to  prevent  and  protect  children  from  all  forms  of  vio- 
lence and  abuse,  including  sexual  exploitation. 

Promoting  community  awareness  and  involvement  The  media  have  an  impor- 
tant role  to  play  in  educating  the  public  by  eliminating  stereotypes,  con- 
demning discrimination  and  promoting  prevention  and  self-protection. 
Educating  the  media  (who  in  turn  educate  the  public)  and  increasing  public 
awareness  should  emphasize  diminishing  demand  - addressing  the  reasons 
why  adults  sexually  exploit  children  and  why  communities  let  them. 

Reducing  vulnerability  Innovative  ways  of  making  children  and  their  families 
less  vulnerable  to  the  sex  trade  are  key  to  protecting  children. 

I guess  a good  place  to  start  would  be  educating  the  whole  community  that 
exploitation  happens  more  than  everybody  thinks  it  does.  I think  the  first  step  is 
education  for  the  whole  community.  If  anybody  does  get  a circle  going  like  this  it 
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will  help  a lot  in  the  community  to  raise  the  level 
of  knowledge. 

- Female  youth,  Goose  Bay 


Let  people  in  the  communities  make  it  a big 
deal.  Make  more  people  talk  about  it,  what 
these  things  are,  get  all  the  community  to  talk 
about  it  and  get  it  going  there. . . 

- Female  youth,  Brandon 


Youth  recommendations  for  preven- 
tion 


- Awareness-raising  through  education 
and  discussion  in  a safe,  non-judgmental 
place  to  go 

- Cultural  connection 

- Raising  self-esteem 

- Service  providers  who  have  experience  in 
the  trade 

- Viable  economic  alternatives 

In  the  opinion  of  the  youth  consulted,  raising 
awareness  through  discussion  and  education, 
cultural  connection,  and  having  a safe  place 
to  go,  both  in  times  of  crisis  and  for  fun,  are 
of  fundamental  importance  for  the  preven- 
tion of  commercial  sexual  exploitation.  The 
youth  indicated  that  these  problems  must  be 
addressed  collectively  for  successful  and  holistic  solutions. 


Harm  Reduction  and  Crisis  Situations 


Providing  temporary  safe  houses  Children  in 
crisis  need  timely  assistance.  To  be  able  to 
respond  to  the  urgent  needs  of  children  and 
youth,  safe  short-term  shelters  which  focus 
on  urgent  and  practical  concerns  such  as 
safety,  pregnancy,  drugs,  violence,  and 
which  respond  to  peer,  family  and  other 
social  pressures  must  be  available  at  the  time 
of  the  crisis.  A crisis  can  often  be  a stepping 
stone  to  exiting  the  sex  trade.  Transition 
houses  help  youth  move  beyond  crisis  con- 
trol by  providing  ongoing  health  and  welfare 
services  and  support.  These  safe  environ- 
ments help  youth  move  forward. 


Youth  recommendations  - crisis  inter- 
vention and  harm  reduction 


- 24  hour  drop-in  centers 

- Safe  housing 

- Crisis  lines 

- Experiential  youth  and  counselors  to  staff 
all  of  the  above 

- Education  about  existing  resources 


Healing  and  Exiting/Leaving  the  Sex 
Trade 


During  the  consultations,  the  youth  were 
asked  what  was,  or  would  have  been,  most 
helpful  during  the  processes  of  exiting  and  healing  from  commercial  sexual 
exploitation.  They  spoke  glowingly  about  services  specialized  for  sex  trade 
workers,  but  also  expressed  frustration  that  these  overtaxed  agencies  weren’t 
able  to  provide  more  resources. 


When  asked,  ‘Once  a young  person  is  already  being  abused  or  exploited,  how 
do  we  intervene?  What  is  the  most  helpful  and  when?’  the  youth  over- 
whelmingly emphasized  24  hour  centers,  safe  housing,  crisis  lines,  and  edu- 
cation about  existing  resources.  Almost  all  youth  participating  in  the  consul- 
tations suggested  the  need  for  experiential  counselors  who  had  themselves 
survived  the  sex  trade. 

It  is  crucial  to  understand  that  Aboriginal  youth  do  not  passively  accept  help. 
Rather,  they  reach  out  in  a desire  to  be  treated  as  equal  partners  within  the  larg- 
er community.  We  must  listen  to  them  in  their  times  of  crisis.  We  must  listen  to 
what  they  say  will  help  them  in  their  times  of  crisis  to  redtice  the  harm  that  comes 
to  them. 

- Female  youth,  Winnipeg 

Youth  also  identified  a need  for  more  education  about  existing  resources,  as 
well  as  handing  out  resource  information  at  schools  for  youth  who  are  too 
shy,  fearful  or  ashamed  to  ask  for  help. 

Good  practices  - crisis  intervention  and  harm  reduction 


Youth  involved  in  the  sex  trade  exhibit  symptoms  of  their  trauma  through  poor 
concentration,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  ability  to  structure  and  use  a schedide  and/or 
a budget.  They  may  feel  powerless  and  unable  to  affect  change.  Social  skills  may 
be  minimal.  Precisely  because  of  these  diffcidties,  Aboriginal  youth  and  children 
must  receive  unconditional  positive  regard  from  those  attempting  to  help.  Several 
returns  to  the  trade  are  almost  inevitable.  Continued  support,  therefore,  despite 
regression,  is  essential. 

Inadequate  support  services  were  a common  theme  with  Aboriginal  youth. 
Most  youths  felt  that  there  were  no  accessible  lines  of  communication  and/or 
help.  Most  tellingly,  all  of  the  youth  strongly  identified  with  the  need  to  talk 
to  someone  who  had  been  there,  who  would  genuinely  listen,  and  who 
would  take  a longer-term  approach  to  their  needs  in  exiting  and  healing  from 
the  sex  trade. 

A second  issue  was,  again,  the  importance  of  cultural  connection.  The  theme 
of  Ending  strength  and  power  from  their  Aboriginal  heritage  was  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  almost  all  youth  who  participated  in  the  consultations. 


Providing  sexual  and  reproductive  health  education  and  information  HIV  infec- 
tion rates  are  even  higher  for  children  abused  through  prostitution,  given 
their  powerlessness  to  refuse  unsafe  sex,  their  delicate  inner  tissues  and  the 
high  demand  for  their  services.  Young  people  in  the  sex  trade  lack  basic 
knowledge  about  their  bodies,  about  healthy  sexuality  and  about  how  to  pro- 
tect themselves.  Myths,  taboos  and  misinformation  abound.  Sexually 
exploited  children  and  youth  need  accurate,  age-appropriate  information  so 
that  they  can  be  made  aware  of  the  health  risks  of  the  sex  trade  and  the  serv- 
ices available  to  them. 


Part  of  the  process  of  leaving  was  having  the  [otitreach  center]  here,  and  I hon- 
estly believe  that  they  were  one  of  the  main  sources  of  helping  me  get  off  the  streets. 
There  were  caring  and  understanding,  and  most  of  them  are  like  myself,  ex-pro- 
gram  users.  If  anybody  now  says,  “I  need  your  help,”  I give  it  to  them  because 
that’s  what  I didn’t  have  ...  a lot  of  people  just  need  that,  in  order  to  leave  it  all, 
you  need  the  support.  And  I find  with  a lot  of  people  who  haven’t  been  through 

it  don’t  know  what  it’s  like.  They  can  hear  the  story,  but ” 

-Female  youth,  Halifax 
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As  with  prevention,  exiting  and  healing  is  a 
complex  issue  with  many  concerns.  Many 
youth  felt  that  their  own  healing  needed  to 
be  undertaken  within  the  wider  healing 
process  of  the  Aboriginal  community. 

Cultural  connection  for  these  youth  can  take 
a variety  of  forms,  including  sweat  lodges, 
pow-wows,  fasting,  artwork  and  oral  tradi- 
tions. The  vast  majority  of  the  youth 
expressed  interest  in  having  access  to  a 
Native  center  which  would  both  help  them 
exit  the  sex  trade  and  guide  them  on  their 
healing  path. 

The  Aboriginal  youth  who  were  consulted 
strongly  felt  that  all  four  aspects  of  a person  be 
acknowledged:  the  physical,  mental,  emotion- 
al and  spiritual.  This  holistic  concept  balances 
a healthy  person  in  order  that  health  and  har- 
mony can  exist  in  all  their  relationships. 

A holistic  approach  looks  at  the  spiritual,  phys- 
ical, mental,  emotional  and  social  aspects  of  the 
child’s  development. 

Good  practices  - exiting  and  healing 

Promoting  a holistic  approach  Addressing  all 
the  needs  of  children  abused  through  prosti- 
tution means  providing  a multitude  of  serv- 
ices. A holistic  approach  looks  at  the  spiritu- 
al, physical,  mental,  emotional  and  social  aspects  of  the  child’s  development. 
Ignoring  one  need  may  negate  progress  in  another  area.  A holistic  approach 
requires  coordination,  cooperation  and  networking  amongst  various  com- 
munity agencies  and  complete  understanding  of  the  diverse  needs  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  young  person  - services  may  include  psychosocial  coun- 
selling, addiction  counselling,  health  care  education  and  life  skills  and  voca- 
tional training.  Programs  need  to  be  flexible  and  responsive. 


provide  options  and  enable  young  people  to 
earn  a decent  living  outside  the  sex  trade. 

Considering  children  in  the  context  of  their 
community  Children  must  be  considered  in 
the  social,  political,  cultural,  religious  and 
historical  context  of  their  community. 
Programs  must  honour  the  ethnic,  cultural 
and  geographic  differences  of  each  youth. 
“The  traumatic  experiences  and  their  impact 
cannot  be  isolated  from  their  societal  con- 
text, and  thus  whatever  intervention/ therapy 
is  offered,  it  must  take  the  social  phenome- 
non that  are  the  child’s  reality,  fully  into 
account.  Programs  that  fail  to  do  so,  will  be 
in  danger  of  treating  the  child  simply  as  a 
dysfunctional  individual.” 

Building  relationships  Helping  children  and 
youth  connect  with  a person,  a project,  a 
community  or  an  institution  provides  a 
much-needed  sense  of  belonging.  Young 
people  need  continuity  in  the  services  they 
receive,  in  how  the  services  relate  to  each 
other  and  how  these  services  develop  over 
time.  Building  relationships  strengthens  this 
continuity  and  the  likelihood  that  youth  will 
be  able  to  exit  the  trade.  It  is  often  the  bond 
created  with  one  person,  program  or  institu- 
tion that  acts  as  the  catalyst  for  a youth  to 
exit  the  trade.  When  they  can  feel  that  they 
are  not  alone  in  their  struggle  to  move  on  and  that  someone  is  truly  deter- 
mined to  help  them  live  a healthier  lifestyle,  they  may  realize  that  for  once 
in  their  life  they  have  someone  to  lean  on  who  does  not  want  anything  in 
return.  Many  youth  indicate  that  community  support  was  fundamental  to 
their  exiting  the  trade  and  to  enabling  them  to  assume  responsibilities  and 
discover  and  utilize  their  capacities. 

Youth  recommendations  for  exiting  and  healing 
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Building  on  the  capacities  and  expertise  of  young  people  Providing  opportuni- 
ties for  children  and  youth  to  express  their  ideas,  participate  in  decision- 
making and  reach  out  to  their  peers  is  part  of  the  journey  to  reintegration. 
Enabling  environments  allow  young  people  to  participate  in  establishing 
policies  and  in  designing  programs  that  use  the  youth-to-youth  or  child-to- 
child  approach  in  outreach  activities,  support  groups,  crisis  counselling,  peer 
mentoring,  and  monitoring  and  evaluating  interventions. 

Building  self  esteem  through  psychological  support  Many  exploited  children  and 
youth  need  to  be  convinced  that  they  are  valued,  loved  and  respected  mem- 
bers of  society.  Traumatized  children  have  considerable  need  for  psychologi- 
cal support  and  often  cannot  move  forward  without  it.  Key  to  building  self- 
esteem is  an  emphasis  on  strengths  rather  than  a focus  on  problems  - as  well 
as  recognition  of  diversity,  collaboration  and  mutual  respect.  Psychological 
support  programs  should  be  professionally  designed  and  evaluated  by  child 
psychologists,  child  psychiatrists  and  other  qualified  persons  or  organiza- 
tions. Helping  youth  recognize  and  draw  upon  their  own  strengths  - so  they 
can  fight  for  their  rights  and  support  themselves  and  their  families  - goes  a 
long  way  toward  rebuilding  self-esteem. 

Creating  alternative  income-generation  strategies  Poverty  is  one  of  the  most 
common  reasons  why  children  and  youth  end  up  in  the  sex  trade.  The 
absence  of  economic  opportunities  for  exploited  children,  youth  and  their 
families  increases  vulnerability  and  has  to  be  addressed  by  offering  econom- 
ically viable  alternatives.  Education  credentials,  job  training  or  work  skills 


- Specific  services/agencies  for  the  unique  needs  of  Aboriginal  youth  sex 
workers 

- Services  and  support  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  exit  the  sex  trade 

- Longer  term  services 

- Experiential  counselors 

- Decreasing  obstacles  youth  face  in  accessing  services 

- Education 

- Self-confidence  building 

- Building  trust  with  agencies,  outreach  workers  and  counselors 

- Basic  life  skills  training 

- Social  skills  training 

Advocacy  and  public  attitudes 

Youth  who  participated  in  the  consultation  process  were  asked,  What  are 
some  of  the  negative  attitudes  or  harmful  stereotypes  which  the  public  has 
about  Aboriginal  youth  in  the  sex  trade?  What  information  do  you  think  the 
public  needs  to  know  about  the  abuse  and  exploitation  of  Aboriginal  youth?’ 
For  Aboriginal  youth  who  are,  or  have  been,  involved  in  the  exploitation  and 
abuse  of  the  sex  trade,  the  two  most  harmful  stereotypes  they  identified  were 
racism  and  the  stigma  that  is  attached  to  street  sex  trade  work.  The  double 
stigma  of  ‘loose’  morality  and  racism  with  which  these  youth  are  burdened 
is  further  entrenched  when  society  actively  encourages  a silence  around  the 
proliferation  of  the  sex  trade  itself. 
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Attempting  to  address  Aboriginal  youth 
exploited  through  sex  work  means  changing 
our  attitudes  toward  children  and  youth 
involved  in  commercial  sexual  exploitation. 

Everybody  goes  around  saying,  Oh  they’re  just  whores,  they’re  just  shits,  they’re  just 
there  for  the  money  . . . Nobody  actually  wants  to  sit  down  and  find  out  why 
they’re  out  there  doing  it.  Some  people  are  just  too  ignorant  to  accept  the  fact  that 
they’re  not  just  out  there  for  sex,  they’re  out  there  because  they’ve  got  nowhere  else 
to  go,  to  get  money,  to  get  clothes,  to  get  food  in  their  stomach. 

- Female  youth,  Mission 

Good  practices:  advocacy  and  public  attitudes 

Developing  a targeted  information  strategy.  Public  education  and  informa- 
tion aimed  at  youth,  potential  clients,  business  owners,  and  families  can 
increase  awareness  of  the  problem  of  sexual  exploitation  of  children  and 
youth.  Public  awareness  generates  support  for  children,  front-line  workers 
and  advocates.  Advocacy  and  public  awareness  can  result  in  stronger  legisla- 
tion and  policies  that  better  protect  children  from  all  forms  of  exploitation. 

Creating  networks  or  supporting  existing  networks.  Having  your  voice 
heard  may  not  necessarily  be  a result  of  the  content  of  the  message  you  are 
trying  to  send  but  rather  the  scope  of  the  voice.  There  is  power  in  numbers. 
A network  of  agencies  or  grass  roots  organizations  concerned  about  sexually 
exploited  children  and  youth  has  much  more  weight  and  influence  than  a 
single  one.  Networks  are  not  only  useful  lobbying  mechanisms,  but  can  be 
a wealth  of  information  and  resources. 

Youth  recommendations  regarding  public  attitudes  and  stereo- 
types 

- Racism  needs  to  be  immediately  and  meaningfully  addressed. 

- The  stigma  of  ‘loose’  morals  of  those  in  the  sex  trade  is  false  and  harmful. 

- The  social  silence  and  passive  indifference  surrounding  the  issue  of  youth 
in  the  sex  trade  must  be  changed. 

- The  public  must  recognize  its  role  in  sustaining  and  perpetuating  an  envi- 
ronment where  the  commercial  sexual  exploitation  of  children  and  youth 
can  flourish. 

- The  public  needs  to  realize  the  dangers  for  the  youth  (emotionally,  physi- 
cally, sexually  and  spiritually). 

- The  need  to  educate  the  public  that  commercial  sexual  exploitation  is  a 
serious  form  of  child  sexual  abuse. 

- The  need  to  raise  awareness  regarding  why  youth  engage  in  the  sex  trade. 

- The  need  for  the  media  and  advertising  to  ‘de-glamorize’  prostitution. 

The  need  for  community  respect  and  understanding  must  be  addressed. 

Youth  participation 

The  issue  about  which  youth  felt  most  strongly  was  using  their  experiential 
status  to  help  other  youth  who  wanted  to  exit.  Unlike  most  service  providers 
who  have  never  worked  in  the  trade,  the  youth  felt  that,  based  on  their  own 
experiences,  they  could  better  understand  the  specific  needs  and  concerns  of 
other  youth  trapped  in  the  trade.  Youth  have  asked,  again  and  again,  for  the 
opportunity  to  connect  with  those  who  have  successfully  exited  the  sex 
trade. 

As  well,  those  who  have  successfully  exited  have  repeatedly  asked  to  play  a 
meaningful  role  in  providing  outreach,  support,  public  education,  advocacy, 
and  in  mentoring  young  people  caught  in  the  sex  trade.  Fostering  youth  par- 
ticipation means  creating  a supportive  environment  in  which  Aboriginal 
youth  can  realize  their  own  potential  and  be  instrumental  in  the  develop- 
ment of  public  policy  and  programs  that  affect  them. 


There’s  girls  out  there  as  young  as  10-12  years 
old.  My  role  is  to  get  the  information  out  there, 
to  the  people  who  are  picking  and  choosing  who 
is  going  to  live  and  who  is  going  to  die.  How  would  they  feel  if  it  was  their  chil- 
dren out  there  turning  tricks ? Try  to  educate  these  people,  and  the  governments, 
[because]  that  is  what’s  killing  us. 

- Female  youth,  Brandon 

Youth  recommendations  on  youth  participation 

- Using  their  own  experience  to  help  and  benefit  other  youth 

- Training  experiential  counselors  to  help  others  out  of  their  situation 

- Connecting  with  others  who  have  successfully  exited  the  trade 

- Having  a central  role  in  providing  outreach,  support,  public  education, 
advocacy,  and  mentoring  for  others  in  the  trade 

- Staffing  crisis  hotlines 

- Creating  and  running  drop-in  centers 

- Creating  and  staffing  non-judgmental  support  networks 

- Educating  the  larger  community  about  their  experiences 

- Creating,  developing,  and  delivering  specific  programs  for  commercially 
sexually  exploited  Aboriginal  youth 

Conclusion 

Because  of  the  considerable  resources  required  to  provide  an  inter-sectoral 
and  integrated  approach  to  the  needs  of  sexually  exploited  children  and 
youth,  co-operation  (including  international  co-operation)  co-ordination 
and  networking  are  essential.  Most  agencies  cannot  do  it  all  alone  — the  needs 
are  too  complex,  varied  and  costly.  A variety  of  programs  must  be  available 
to  address  the  needs  of  young  people  during  each  phase  of  the  sexual 
exploitation  cycle,  particularly  for  youth  in  crisis  situations.  Programs  offer- 
ing emergency  services  and  ongoing  support  for  youth  in  crisis  situations  are 
extremely  limited  even  though  the  youth  themselves  acknowledge  that  this 
is  a prime  and  unique  opportunity  for  change. 

In  spite  of  the  international  commitment  to  the  eradication  of  all  practices 
associated  with  the  sexual  exploitation  or  sale  and  trafficking  of  children, 
there  is  little  comprehensive  data  on  the  extent,  mechanisms  or  root  causes 
of  these  phenomena.  In  other  words,  we  know  very  little  about  sexually 
exploited  children  and  youth  world-wide. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  more  systematic  and  global  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  incidence  of  the  problem,  including  an  understanding  of  the  cul- 
tural, social  and  economic  context  in  which  commercial  sexual  exploitation 
of  children  occurs  and  flourishes. 

This  article  is  an  extract  of  the  Report  “Out  from  the  shadows.”  The  report 
is  designed  to  share  good  Practices  in  working  with  sexually-exploited  youth 
in  the  Americas.  To  obtain  the  full  report,  please  contact: 

Institute  for  Child  Rights  and  Development  (ICRD) 

Lisa  E.  Goulet  or  Dr.  Philip  Cook:  indcrc@uvic.ca 
Website:  http://www.uvic.ca/icrd 

The  report  Sacred  Lives:  Canadian  Aboriginal  Children  and  Youth  speak  out 
about  Sexual  Exploitation  can  be  obtained  from: 

Save  the  Children 
Western  Canada  Office 

2177  West  42n<^  Avenue 

Vancouver,  BC  V6M  2BN7 

Tel:  (604)  437-5881  Toll-Free  1-800-325-6873 

E-mail:  info@sccwest.org 
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The  four  seasons  of  community  healing 


In  our  consultations  with  the  six  partner  communities,  and  drawing  on 
knowledge  and  experience  from  many  other  communities,  it  became 
clear  that  the  community  healing  process  seems  to  go  through  distinct 
states  or  cycles.  Four  distinct  stages  were  identified: 

Stage  1 . The  Journey  Begins  (Thawing  from  the  long  winter) 

Stage  2.  Gathering  Momentum  (Spring) 

Stage  3.  Hitting  the  Wall  (Summer) 

Stage  4.  From  Healing  to  Transformation  (Fall) 

Taken  together,  these  stages  form  one  type  of  “map”  of  the  healing  process, 
which  can  be  useful  both  for  understanding  the  current  dynamics  of  the 
community  process  and  determining  future  actions  and  priorities.  It  must  be 
stressed  at  the  outset  that  these  stages  are  only  approximate  models  of  com- 
plex real-life  events.  They  are  not  “the  truth”  although  there  is  truth  in  them. 
They  also  do  not  take  place  in  a linear  way.  They  are  more  like  ripples 
unfolding  in  a pool,  where  each  new  circle  contains  the  previous  ones. 
Following  a review  of  this  model  by  the  six  partner  communities,  it  should 
be  stressed  that  the  cycle  identified  here  could  just  as  easily  begin  in  the 
spring.  The  important  thing  is  that  it  is  a cycle. 

As  each  stage  progresses,  those  involved  further  develop  their  understanding 
and  power  to  transform  existing  conditions.  This  development  is  primarily 
driven  by  dynamic  cycle  of  actions  and  reflection  that  generates  learning. 

Winter  - the  journey  begins 

This  stage  describes  the  experience  of  crises  or  paralysis  that  grips  a commu- 
nity. The  majority  of  the  community’s  energy  is  locked  up  in  the  maintenance 
of  destructive  patterns.  The  dysfunctional  behaviors  that  arise  from  internal- 
ized oppression  and  trauma  are  endemic  in  the  community  and  there  may  be 
an  unspoken  acceptance  by  the  community  that  is  state  is  somehow  “normal”. 

Within  this  scenario  one  of  two  things  may  happen: 

Key  individuals  begin  to  question  and  challenge  the  status  quo,  often  mak- 
ing significant  shifts  in  their  own  lives.  Their  personal  journey  is  often  char- 
acterized by  service  to  their  community  as  they  begin  to  reach  out  to  other 


individuals  to  provide  mutual  support  and  initiate  healing  and  crisis  inter- 
vention activities.  These  activities  often  are  undertaken  at  great  personal  sac- 
rifice and  they  frequently  encounter  intense  and  very  real  opposition  from 
within  the  community. 

Another  starting  point  is  the  program  route,  in  which  existing  programs  and 
agencies,  often  frustrated  with  their  inability  to  affect  the  scale  of  the  crisis 
they  find  themselves  dealing  with,  begin  to  work  closely  with  other  allies  in 
the  community  to  develop  a wider  strategy.  Often  interagency  groups  are 
formed  and  begin  planning  collaborative  interventions  and  initiatives. 

Both  starting  points  lead  to  similar  effects.  “Healing”  begins  to  make  it  onto 
the  community  agenda.  Core  groups  begin  to  form  that  are  oriented  around 
health,  sobriety,  wellness,  etc.  and  these  groups  begin  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  an  alternative  reality,  often  with  significant  support  from  outside  the 
community  in  the  early  stages.  Another  key  source  of  support  and  inspira- 
tion at  this  stage  are  key  elders  who  have  kept  the  cultural  ways  alive. 

What  is  driving  this  stage? 

- Dedicated  key  individuals  (often  women)  responding  to  their  awareness 
that  things  are  bad  and  there  is  an  alternative 

- Leaders  and  staff  within  programs  tasked  with  addressing  the  consequences 
of  some  part  of  the  “crisis” 

- Visionary  and  courageous  political  leaders  within  the  community  creating 
an  “enabling  climate  for  healing” 

All  three  are  essentially  responding  to  a particular  problem  (alcohol  abuse, 
suicide,  etc.). 

Spring  — Gathering  Momentum 

This  stage  is  like  a thaw,  where  significant  amounts  of  energy  are  released  and 
visible,  positive  shifts  occur.  A critical  mass  seems  to  have  been  reached  and  the 
trickle  becomes  a rush  as  groups  oft  people  begin  to  go  through  the  healing  journey 
together  which  was  pioneered  by  the  key  individuals  in  Stage  One.  These  are  fre- 
quently exciting  times.  Momentum  grows  and  there  is  often  significant  network- 
ing, learning  and  training.  The  spirit  is  strong. 
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New  patterns  of  organization  begin  to  emerge.  A recognizable  network  ori- 
entaed  around  healing  begins  to  develop  which  is  legitimized  by  the  com- 
munity, often  with  political  support.  The  healing  process  begins  to  take  vis- 
ible form  as  programs  and  organizations.  There  is  often  a lot  of  volunteer 
energy  at  this  stage,  but  professional  organizations  are  also  beginning  to 
emerge.  The  way  the  “problem”  is  seen  also  begins  to  change.  There  is  a 
gradual  shift  from  a sickness  to  a wellness  model  and  the  focus  begins  to 
move  from  presenting  problems  to  the  underlying  core  issues  and  traumas. 

There  is  great  hope  and  optimism  at  this  stage.  People  have  the  sense  that  if 
enough  individuals  and  families  can  begin  the  healing  journey,  then  the 
“problem”  will  be  “solved.”  Those  driving  and  involved  in  the  process  invest 
huge  amounts  of  time  and  energy  into  the  community  healing  movement. 
There  is  still  opposition  but  it  is  generally  overshadowed  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  healing  movement. 

What  is  driving  this  stage? 

- A growing  awareness  of  the  scope  and  scale  of  the  problem  within  the  com- 
munity. The  lid  has  come  off  the  box  and  it  becomes  very  hard  to  put  it  back 
on.  The  growing  momentum  makes  it  easier  for  people  to  “get  on  board.” 

Summer  - Hitting  the  Wall 

At  this  stage  there  is  the  feeling  that  the  leading  movement  has  hit  the  wall. 
Front-line  workers  are  often  deeply  tired,  despondent  or  burned  out.  The 
healing  process  seems  to  ge  stalled.  While  there  are  many  people  who  have 
done  healing  work,  there  are  many  more  who  seem  left  behind.  There  is  the 
growing  realization  that  it  is  not  only  individuals,  but  also  whole  systems  that 
need  healing.  There  may  already  be  some  new  initiatives  in  these  systems 
(education,  governance,  economics,  justice,  etc.).  In  some  cases  these  initia- 
tives appear  to  become  institutionalized  and  to  lose  the  sense  of  hope  that 
characterized  them  in  Stage  Two.  In  other  cases,  while  awareness  has  begun  to 
shift,  old  patterns  of  working  persist  for  lack  of  new  (and  culturally  relevant) 
models  strategies.  The  honeymoon  stage  is  over  as  the  community  begins  the 
difficult  work  of  transforming  deeply  entrenched  patterns  and  reconstructing 
a community  identity  that  was  forged  in  oppression  and  dysfuntion. 

There  are  often  a series  of  paradoxes  at  Stage  Three: 

Relations  with  organizatons,  agencies  and  forces  outside  the  community  are 
being  transformed.  There  is  often  far  more  openness  and  the  prevailing  cli- 
mate has  shifted.  The  availability  of  outside  support  is  much  greater  than  in 
the  past.  At  the  same  time,  support  and  collaboration  within  the  communi- 
ty itself  may  have  actually  decreased,  as  old  patterns  begin  to  re-establish 
themselves  and  a “healing  fatigue”  sets  in. 

Just  when  a significant  number  of  adults  seem  to  have  sobered  up  and 
regained  control  over  their  lives,  a new  and  seemingly  worse  crisis  seems  to 
be  breaking  out  amongst  the  youth.  Youth  crime  is  on  the  increase.  Alcohol 
use  is  replaced  or  augmented  by  drug  use. 

Many  adults  seem  to  have  gained  new  addictive  patterns  to  replace  alcohol 
abuse.  Gambling  is  becoming  a serious  social  issue,  along  with  prescription 
drug  abuse  and  other  self-medicating  behaviors.  It  also  becomes  apparent 
that  drinking  covered  up  many  other  things  and  community  secrets  begin  to 
emerge.  Despite  increased  sobriety,  things  actually  seem  to  get  worse. 

To  those  on  the  front  lines  it  may  seem  as  if  a lot  of  people  have  “dropped 
out”  of  the  healing  movement.  Many  people  don’t  become  involved  or  show 


up  like  they  used  to.  At  the  same  time  there  may  be  the  emergence  of  a rel- 
atively healthy  group  of  people  within  the  community  whose  energy  is 
focused  on  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  the  families.  No  longer  engaging 
in  the  “culture  of  addiction,”  they  would  rather  spend  time  on  family  activ- 
ities and  live  their  lives  than  be  actively  involved  in  the  “culture  of  recovery”. 

What  appears  to  have  been  a wall  may  in  fact  be  a long  plateau.  One  of  the 
characteristics  of  a plateau  is  that  not  much  seems  to  be  happening  and  you 
don’t  seem  to  be  going  anywhere,  but  it  is  actually  where  the  foundation  for 
all  future  advances  are  being  laid.  On  reflection,  it  Ois  clear  that  there  have 
been  significant  gains  during  this  stage.  The  community  norms  have  shifted; 
“bad”  isn’t  as  bad  as  it  used  to  be.  More  people  are  engaged  in  positive  activ- 
ities. Capacity  is  growing  within  the  community  as  more  people  access  train- 
ing, education  and  employment.  There  is  often  a cultural  and  spiritual  revi- 
talization that  has  developed  parallel  with  the  healing  process,  both  shaping 
and  being  shaped  by  it. 

As  Stage  Three  develops,  a new  analysis  emerges.  There  is  the  dawning  real- 
ization that  “healing”  alone  is  not  enough  and  never  will  be.  Healing  from 
the  hurts  of  the  past  does  not  build  the  future.  There  is  growing  awareness  of 
the  need  for  decolonization  (of  thought  patterns  and  structures)  and  the  need 
to  address  structural  obstacles  to  development,  such  as  Indian  and  Northern 
Affairs  Canada  rules,  racism,  poverty,  etc.  The  realities  of  the  economy  of 
scale  become  apparent.  There  is  only  so  much  you  can  do  as  a small  com- 
munity to  address  such  things  yourself. 

What  is  driving  this  stage? 

- The  organizations  and  initiatives  that  have  grown  out  of  the  previous  stage. 
Healing  becomes  increasingly  institutionalized  as  professional  capacity  devel- 
ops within  the  community  — a key  challenge  becomes  maintaining  commu- 
nity participation.  Also  driving  the  process  (although  not  necessarily  overtly) 
are  the  agendas  of  funding  agencies  that  provide  the  material  support  for 
healing  initiatives. 

Fall  — from  Healing  to  Transformation 

In  Stage  Four  a significant  change  in  consciousness  takes  place.  There  is  a shifi 
from  healing  as  “fixing”  to  healing  as  “building”  as  well  as  from  healing  indi- 
viduals and  groups  to  transforming  systems.  The  sense  of  ownership  for  your  own 
systems  grows  and  the  skill  and  capacity  to  negotiate  effective  external,  reciprocal 
relationships  develop.  Healing  becomes  a strand  in  the  nation-building  process. 
Civil  society  emerges  within  communities  and  the  Aboriginal  community  at  large 
and  a shifi  of  responsibility  begins  to  take  place.  The  impetus  for  healing  moves 
from  programs  and  government  to  civil  society. 

The  leaders  of  the  healing  movement  in  Stage  Two  are  now  entering  a new 
stage  in  their  own  lives.  They  are  appproaching  elderhood  and  their  analysis 
and  vision  has  matured  and  deepened.  They  have  shifted  their  focus  from 
putting  out  fires  to  building  new  and  healthy  patterns  of  life  and  their  own 
families  and  networks  often  begin  to  significantly  reflect  such  new  patterns. 
A search  begins  for  new  partnerships,  alliances  and  support  for  addressing 
larger  scale  issues. 

What  is  driving  this  stage? 

- The  realization  of  the  limitations  of  current  approaches,  the  growing  par- 
ticipation by  community  member  in  the  wider  economy,  the  increased  inter- 
connection of  the  Aboriginal  community,  the  shifting  macro-political  agen- 
da and  wider  socio-cultural  forces  (e.g.  increased  urbanization,  youth  culture, 
the  Internet,  etc.). 
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Celebrer  I'Esprit 


Chers  lecteurs:  Nous  avons  tant  de 
choses  a partager  avec  vous  dans  ce 
numero!  II  n’y  a jamais  assez  de 
pages  pour  decrire  le  travail  de 
guerison  que  les  personnes  et  com- 
munautes  autochtones  ont  entre- 
pris  a travers  le  Canada,  que  ce  soit 
leurs  histoires,  leurs  decouvertes, 
leurs  idees  ou  leurs  initiatives. 

Nous  sommes  convaincu  que  si 
nous  avons  tant  a partager,  c’est  a 
cause  du  grand  mouvement  vers  le 
mieux-etre  qui  transforme  actuelle- 
ment  les  communautes 
autochtones.  Au  cours  de  ces 
dernieres  annees,  petit  a petit,  la 
Fondation  est  devenue  l’un  des 
points  d’ou  cette  transformation 
globale  peut  etre  observee  et 
encouragee. 

II  est  par  contre  choquant  de  con- 
stater  a quel  point  ce  mouvement 
de  la  base  contraste  avec  la 
dynamique  de  disintegration  qui 
s’opere  a l’exterieur.  Choquant  mais 
pas  surprenant  : au  coeur  de  toutes 
les  cultures  autochtones  repose  le 
principe  d’interconnexion.  Le 


mouvement  croissant  vers  la  gueri- 
son est  la  force  logique  qui  retisse 
lentement,  laborieusement  mais 
progressivement  la  trame  sociale 
des  diverse  cultures  autochtones.  Le 
cercle  autochtone  de  guerison 
s’ealargit  et  se  solidifie  chaque  jour 
davantage. 

Ce  n’est  cependant  pas  le  genre  de 
nouvelles  qui  interesse  les  medias. 
et  ceux  qui  s’en  tiennent  aux 
manchettes  ou  autres  pages  des 
journaux  ont  une  toute  autre  per- 
spective de  la  chose.  Tant  pis. 
Continuons  le  travail,  il  est  peut- 
etre  invisible  mais  il  n’en  est  pas 
moins  reel,  valide  et  important. 
L’objectif  de  Le  premier  pas  est  de 
se  concentrer  sur  le  positif,  le  con- 
structif  et  le  realisable. 

Nous  esperons  de  tout  coeur  que  ce 
message  vous  reste  au  coeur,  parce 
que  meme  si  la  Fondation  a eu  le 
privilege  d’avoir  une  vue 
englobante  du  mouvement  de 
guerison,  nous  savons  que  sur  le 
terrain,  au  quotidien,  les  obstacles 
sont  bien  reels,  souvent  accablants 


et  que  les  forces  centenaires,  inlass- 
ables  et  toujours  plus  subtiles  de 
l’oppression  et  de  l’assimilation, 
sont  omnipresentes.  C’est  faisant 
confiance  au  pouvoir  de  guerison 
qui  anime  les  perspectives  com- 
munes des  cultures  autochtones 
que  ce  mouvement  grandissant 
mais  encore  fragile  sera  consolide. 

Faites  confiance  au  principe  des 
liens  sacres  qui  existe  entre  toutes 
choses  et  que  les  ancetres  ont 
preserves  jusqu’a  ce  siecle,  en  antic- 
ipation de  ce  mouvement  vers  la 
guerison.  Ayez  confiance,  voyez 
comment  ce  principe  s’ exprime 
avec  force  et  pertinence  a travers 
tous  les  aspects  de  la  vie  autochtone 
: que  ce  soit  la  justice,  l’education 
des  enfants,  la  connaissance  de  soi, 
les  relations  familiales  et  commu- 
nautaires,  le  developpement  social 
et  economique,  la  sante,  la 
medecine,  les  arts  et  les  sciences  ou 
la  celebration  de  la  vie  et  de  la  spir- 
itualite  a travers  les  rituels,  les  cere- 
monies et l’humour. 
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Bonjour, 


Nous  aimerions  beaucoup  recevoir  des  copies  de 
votre  journal  Le  premier  pas,  qui  serait  un  excellent 
document  de  ressource,  ici,  au  pour  nos  etudiants 
du  programme  de  soins  communautaires 
autochtones  ici,  au  College  Mohawk.  Pourriez-vous 
nous  inscrire  sur  votre  liste  d’envoi?  nous  aimerions 
recevoir  au  moins  50  copies  du  journal. 

Merci, 

jeannine  Ambeauit. 


Un  grand  bonjour  a vous,  de  la  part  de  Donald  M. 
Fowler,  de  Brockville,  Ontario,  et  un  grand,  grand 
merci  pour  l’envoi  rapide  des  numeros  de  Le  pre- 
mier pas,  une  publication  tout  a fait  extraordinaire. 
Je  les  ai  ait  tous  lu  - sauf  un  - de  la  premiere  a la 
derniere  page  pendant  la  fin  de  semaine  du  premier 
juillet  et  e vais  main  tenant  lire  le  dernier  numero. 
Mon  Dieu,  que  ce  journal  nous  a apporte,  a ma 
femme  Eva  et  a moi,  de  lumiere  au  sujet  de  la  situ- 
ation autochtone.  Nous  devons  une  dette  de  grati- 
tude non  seulement  a vous,  qui  travaillez  a 
Fondation  de  guerison  autochtone,  mais  aussi  a 
tous  ceux  et  celles  qui  ont  envoye  leurs  histoires, 
poemes  et  autres  textes  qui  ajoutent  a la  qualite  du 
contenu  de  Le  premier  pas.  Les  poemes  nous  ont 
profondement  touche  et  nous  ont  appris  beaucoup 
de  choses  ... 

Je  vous  ai  joint  un  communique  qui  vous 
interessera  peut-etre  - et  qui  interessera  possible- 
ment  Georges  Erasmus  qui  a par  son  leadership  et 
ses  projets  a amorce  cette  magnifique  aventure  de 
guerison  pour  tous  les  Autochtones,  qui  ont  tant 
souffert.  Je  vous  souhaite  bonne  chance  du  fond  du 
coeur.  J’aimerais  aussi  vous  aider  benevolement  du 
mieux  que  je  peux,  meme  si  j’ai  76  ans.  Ma  forma- 
tion universitaire  a toujours  ete  concentree  dans  le 
domaine  de  la  Sociopsychobiologie  (en  partie  par  le 

s.v.p.  voir  page  3 
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ous  pouvez  soumettre 
vos  articles  ou  autres 


y contributions  par  la 
poste  ou  sous  forme  de  disquette: 

Au  Redacteur,  Premier  pas 
75  rue  Albert,  Piece  801 
Ottawa, Ontario  KIP  5E7 

Telecopieur:  613-237-4442 

Courriel: 


wspear@ahf.ca 


Veuillez  nous  transmettre  vos  photos 
par  la  poste  ou  par  voie  electronique. 
Veuillez  noter  que  la  FAG  n’ assume 
aucune  responsabilite  pour  la  perte  ou 
les  dommages  du  materiel  envoye  par 
la  poste. 

Veuillez  inclure,  avec  vos  contribu- 
tions, une  courte  biographie  (votre 
nom,  ce  que  vous  faites)  ainsi  que 
votre  adresse  complete  (ou  l’adresse  de 
votre  organisation),  vos  numeros  de 
telephone,  de  telecopieur  et  votre 
adresse  electronique. 

Le  FAG  ne  paie  pas  les  articles  qu’elle 
publie  dans  Premier  pas  mais  envoie 
aux  auteurs  une  copie  de  Premier  pas 
ou,  sur  demande  des  copies  supple- 
mentaires  pour  distribution. 

Les  points  de  vue  et  les  opinions 
exprimes  dans  les  articles  soumis  par 
les  auteurs  ne  refletent  pas  necessaire- 
ment  las  points  de  vue  et  opinions  de 
la  FAG. 


Nous  n’imposons  pas  de  limite  quand 
a la  longueur  des  manuscripts,  mais 
les  textes  courts  sont  preferables.  Tous 
les  articles  qui  sont  soumis  a la  FAG  a 
des  fins  de  publication  doivent  etre 
approuves  par  l’equipe  editoriale.  La 
FAG  se  reserve  le  droit  de  reviser  et 
corriger  les  manuscripts 
(longueur  du  texte  et  style). 

La  FAG  conservera  les  articles  qui  lui 
sont  soumis,  pour  les  publier  dans  un 
autre  numero  de  Premier  pas.  La  FAG 
se  reserve  le  droit  d’accepter  ou  de 
refuser  les  articles  qui  lui  sont  soumis. 
La  FAG  se  reserve  le  droit  de  retirer  les 
passages  dont  le  language  n’est  pas 
acceptable  et  de  corriger  les  erreurs  de 
grammaire,  d’orthographe  et  de  ponc- 
tuation. 


UN  GRAND  MERCI  A NOS 
CONTRIBUTEURS 
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le  premier  pas 

lett  res 


biais  d’etudes  en  sociologie  et  psychologic  a l’uni- 
versite  Queen  a Kingston),  mais  ce  grand  titre  veut 
se  refere  simplement  a l’etude  de  ce  qui  nous 
motive  dans  la  vie. 

Non  seulement  de  ce  que  la  FADG  essaie  d’ac- 
complir  mais  aussi  de  ce  qu’elle  a deja  accompli  et 
ceci  pour  plusieurs  raisons.  C’est  formidable,  con- 
tinuez!  Ce  que  vous  faites  est  significatif  pour  tout 
le  monde  et  tout  le  monde  de  devrait  prendre  a 
coeur  les  reussites  de  la  FADG. 

Wegwajiwanang  ("Lieu  ou  les  rapides  se  cal- 
ment"),  ( d o n a I d .) 

Cher  Donald, 

Merci  beaucoup  pour  vos  mots  encourageants! 
Nous  les  apprecions  de  tout  coeur  aussi  et 
esperons  que  vous  resterez  en  contact  avec  nous. 

Dans  I'Esprit  de  guerison, 

- Giselle  and  Wayne. 

* 

Bonjour, 

Je  m’appelle  Stacey  Phillips  et  je  suis  membre  de  la 
Nation  Oneida  de  la  Premiere  Nation  de  Thames 
au  Sud  de  l’Ontario.  J’ai  trouve  les  articles  de  Le 
premier  pas  tres  interessants  et  je  voudrais  partager 
une  partie  de  ma  propre  histoire.  Je  ne  suis  pas 
assez  vieille  pour  avoir  ete  envoyee  dans  le  pen- 
sionnat  pour  Indiens,  appele  ici  "mush  hole", 
comme  beaucoup  de  mes  oncles,  tantes  et  grands- 
parents,  mais  j’ai  vecu  des  abus  semblables  dans 
ma  propre  communaute. 

En  tant  que  personne  ayant  subi  de  nombreuses 
violences  dans  ma  vie,  j’aimerais  dire  a tous  mes 
freres  et  sceurs  qui  ont  eux  aussi  subi  de  telles  vio- 
lences qu’il  y a de  l’espoir,  une  lumiere  au  bout  du 
tunnel  et  une  vie  au-dela  des  abus.  Comme  tant 
d’autres  personnes  victime  d’abus  sexuel,  j’etais 
rongee  par  la  colere,  la  honte  et  de  multiples  autres 
emotions  et  etais  incapable  de  les  guerir  a la  racine. 


Au  debut  de  ma  vingtaine,  j’ai  commence  a exam- 
iner les  origines  de  ce  chaos  emotionnel  et  ai  com- 
mence a comprendre  d’ou  il  venait. 

En  tant  qu’homme  a la  recherche  de  la  guerison  et 
de  la  serenite,  je  me  suis  vite  aper^u  qu’il  n’y  avait 
aucun  service,  autochtone  ou  non  autochtone 
dans  ma  region,  aptes  a m’aider  dans  ma  demarche 
de  guerison  des  abus  que  j’avais  subi.  Je  me  suis 
alors  tourne  vers  les  guerisseurs  de  ma  commu- 
naute et  eventuellement  j’ai  rencontre  des  gueris- 
seurs au  niveau  regional  et  national.  Ces  personnes 
m’ont  aide  a cheminer  et  a me  transformer  en  la 
personne  que  je  suis  maintenant.  J’aimerais 
remercier  tous  ceux  et  celles  qui  ont  pris  le  temps 
de  partager  avec  moi,  de  m’enseigner  et  de  m’aider 
dans  mon  cheminement  de  guerison. 

Aujourd’hui  je  vie  pleinement  ma  vie  dans  le 
respect  de  nos  enseignements  traditionnels  et 
remercie  le  Createur  pour  les  petites  et  grandes 
choses  qu’il  m’apporte  chaque  jour  dans  ma  vie: 
ma  famille  mes  amis,  ma  communaute,  et  les 
autres.  Je  suis  diplome  de  Universite  de  Western 
Ontario,  et  je  n’aurai  jamais  ete  capable  d’entre- 
prendre  et  de  finir  ces  etudes  sans  les  Aines  qui 
m’ont  aide  a surmonter  les  traumatismes  de  mon 
enfance.  Aujourd’hui,  ces  experiences  prennent 
peu  d’espace  dans  ma  vie  - c’est  un  choix  que  j’ai 
fait  et  que  je  continue  de  faire  quotidiennement. 

J’ai  canalise  ma  colere  de  maniere  positive  en  me 
levant  chaque  jour  pour  aller  en  classe  et  etudier,  a 
approfondir  mes  connaissances  au  sujet  des  organ- 
isations et  des  comportements  sociaux,  afin  de 
pouvoir  mieux  comprendre  pourquoi  nous 
sommes  ce  que  nous  sommes  en  tant  que  peuples. 
Tout  le  monde  doit  choisir  son  propre  chemine- 
ment de  guerison  et  chercher  des  personnes  qui 
peuvent  vraiment  les  aider,  mais  ce  qui  est  le  plus 
important  est  d’agir.  Si  nous  ne  faisons  rien  en  ce 
qui  concerne  nos  vies  actuelles,  demain,  nos  pro- 
pres  enfants  vivront  ce  que  les  generations  prece- 
dentes  ont  vecu. 

Stacey  Phil  I ips, 

Oneida  de  la  Premiere  Nation  Thames. 


Cher  Stacey, 

Merci  d'avoir  partage  vos  pensees  et  votre  vecu 
avec  les  nombreux  lecteurs  de  Le  premier  pas. Vous 
avez  exprime  de  nombreux  points  tres  interes- 
sants, qui  ont  une  grande  pertinence  avec  le  theme 
de  ce  numero.  Par  exemple,  vous  terminez  votre 
lettre  sur  un  message  qui  est  souvent  exprime  mais 
qui  merite  d'etre  souvent  repete: 

" Si  nous  ne  faisons  rien  en  ce  qui  concerne  nos  vies 
actuelles,  demain,  nos  propres  enfants  vivront  ce 
que  les  generations  precedentes  ont  vecu" 

Ceci  est  tellement  vrai,  Stacey. 

-Giselle  and  Wayne. 

* 

Bonjour, 

Je  m’appelle  Georgina  Wilson,  des  Nations 
H e i Its u k/ La i c h w i Lac h (lie  de  Vancouver,  CB). 
Mon  insigne  totemique  est  le  loup.  J’aimerais  vous 
envoyer  quelques  textes  pour  votre  publication. 
J’ecris  des  poemes  et  des  livres,  dont  certains  ont 
ete  publies.  Mes  ouvrages  sont  apparus  dans  un 
magazine  electronique  pour  les  jeunes  "The  Wave," 
dont  une  anthologie,  "Shadows  of  the  Dawn." 

Je  suis  actuellement  en  cheminement  vers  la  gueri- 
son. A travers  ce  cheminement  j’ai  pu  vivre  de  pro- 
fonds  moments  de  renaissance  spirituelle. 

Mon  pere  a ete  envoye  au  pensionnat,  grands-par- 
ents  aussi.  Les  experiences  qu’ils  y ont  vecu  ont  un 
impact  sur  ma  vie. 

J’attends  de  vos  nouvelles. 

Que  la  paix  vous  suive  pas  a pas  sur  votre  chemin, 

Georgina  W il  son. 

Chere  Georgina, 

Nous  aimerions  beaucoup  recevoir  ce  que  vous 
avez  ecrit!  Notre  adresse  se  trouver  a la  page  2. 

-Giselle  et  Wayne. 


Nous  sommes  a la  recherche  de  photographies  de  pen- 
sionnats  et  de  pensionnaires  autochtones  pour  les 
autres  numeros  de  Le  premier  pas.  Vous  pouvez  nous 
faire  parvenir  ces  photographies  par  voie  electronique 
ou  par  la  poste  — nous  les  traiteront  avec  grand  respect 
et  seulement  le  temps  qu’il  nousfaut pour  les  transfer- 
er sur  I’ordinateur  (quelques  jours).  Nous  recevons 
souvent  des  demandes  de  photographies  de  la  part  des 
survivants  et  de  leurs  descendants.  Dans  certains  cas, 
ces  ecoles  n existent  plus  et  les  membres  de  la  famille 


sont  decedes,  les  photos  sont  done  I’un  des  quelques 
moyens  qui  restent  pour  documenter  I’histoire  de  la 
famille  et  de  la  communaute.  En  nous  faisant  par- 
venir ces  photos  vous  nous  aiderez  a rendre  et  con- 
tribuerez  a raconter  ce  qui  s’est passe  dans  les pension- 
nats... 

Si  vous  desirez  d’autres  informations  a ce  sujet, 
veuillez  contacter  Le  premier  pas  (adresse  en  page  2 ). 
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suite  de  la  page  36 

Les  jeunes  ont  donne  leurs  idees  pour  encourager  d'autres  jeunes  a agir: 
groupes  de  soutien  entre  jeunes,  encadrement  des  lieux  ou  les  jeunes  se  sentent 
en  securite  et  dans  les  centres  telephoniques  d’appels-crise,  reunion  des  groupes 
cible,  creation  de  centres  d’accueil  ponctuels  offrant  des  programmes  et  des 
activites,  reunions  au  cours  desquelles  ils  puissent  donner  leur  temoignage  dans 
des  lieux  ou  ils  ne  se  sentent  pas  juges.  Les  jeunes  ont  aussi  trouve  important 
que  les  jeunes  autochtones  experientiels  puissent  donner  leur  temoignage  en 
face  de  l’ensemble  de  la  communaute,  a partir  de  leur  perspective  personnelle. 

II y a des  filles  la-bas  qui  n’ont  que  10-12  ans.  Mon  role  est  de  renseigner  les  gens, 
cenx  qni  vont  decider  qui  vivra  et  qui  mourra.  Comment  se  sentiraient-ils  si  c etait 
leurs  enfants  qui  se prostituaient?  Essayez  d’eduquer  ce  monde  et  les  gouvernements, 
[parce  que]  c’est  en  train  de  nous  tuer. 

- Jeune  femme,  Brandon 

Recommandations  des  jeunes  concernant  la  participation  des 
jeunes 

- Mettre  leur  experience  au  service  des  autres  jeunes 

- former  des  conseillers  experientiels  pour  agir  avec  efficacite 

- Communiquer  avec  les  personnes  qui  ont  reussi  a quitter  le  commerce 

- Jouer  un  role  de  premier  plan  au  contact  des  jeunes,  donner  son  soutien, 
informer  le  public,  soutenir  la  cause  des  jeunes,  servir  de  mentor  aupres  des 
jeunes  inpliques  dans  le  commerce 

- Creer  des  groupes  de  soutien  entre  jeunes 

- Encadrer  des  centres  telephoniques  d’appels-crise 

- Creer  et  encadrer  des  centres  d’accueil  ponctuels 

- Creer  et  encadrer  des  reseaux  de  soutien  ou  les  jeunes  ne  se  sentent  pas  juges 

- Temoigner  de  leurs  experiences  devant  l’ensemble  de  la  communaute 

- Creer,  developper,  et  mettre  en  place  des  programmes  con^us  pour  les  jeunes 
exploites  dans  le  commerce  du  sexe 

Conclusion 

Les  ressources  enormes  qu’exige  l’adoption  d une  approche  intersectorielle  et 
integree  a l’egard  des  besoins  des  enfants  et  des  jeunes  victimes  d’exploitation 
sexuelle  rendent  essentiels  les  efforts  de  cooperation  (notamment  a l’echelle 
internationale),  de  coordination  et  de  formation  de  reseaux.  Peu  d’organismes 
peuvent  y parvenir  seuls,  les  besoins  sont  beaucoup  trop  complexes,  varies  et 
couteux.  L’acces  a un  eventail  de  programmes  diversifies  est  extremement 
important  dans  l’objectif  de  repondre  aux  besoins  des  jeunes  a chaque  etape  du 
cycle  d’exploitation,  surtout  en  periode  de  crise.  Les  programmes  qui  offrent 
des  services  d’urgence  et  un  soutien  constant  aux  jeunes  en  crise  sont  peu  nom- 
breux,  meme  si  les  jeunes  reconnaissent  d’emblee  que  les  crises  creent  des  con- 
ditions propices  au  changement. 

11  existe  un  urgent  besoin  de  posseder  des  connaissances  plus  systematiques  et 
plus  approfondies  sur  la  nature  et  l’incidence  du  probleme,  connaissances  qui 
nous  permettraient  notamment  de  mieux  comprendre  le  contexte  culturel, 
social  et  economique  au  sein  duquel  l’exploitation  sexuelle  des  enfants  a des 
fins  commerciales  se  pratique  et  gagne  en  importance. 

Cet  article  est  extrait  du  rapport:  Sortir  de  l’ombre  - Modeles  d’action  efficaces 
aupres  des  jeunes  victimes  d’exploitation  sexuelle.  Pour  obtenir  le  rapport  dans 
son  entier,  contactez  : Institute  for  Child  Rights  and  Development  (ICRD) 
Lisa  Goulet  or  Dr.  Philip  Cook:  indcrc@uvic.ca  Site  Web: 
http://www.uvic.ca/icrd.  Ce  rapport  est  disponible  sur  ce  site  Web  en  Fran^ais, 
anglais  et  espagnol. 

Le  Rapport  : Vies  sacrees:  Les  enfants  et  les  jeunes  autochtones  parlent  de  Sex- 
ploitation sexuelle  est  disponible  en  fran^ais  sur  demande  adressee  a : 

Aide  a L’enfance  Bureau  de  l'Ouest  canadien  2177,  ouest,  42e  avenue 
Vancouver,  C.B  V6M  2B7  Tel  : (604)  437-5881  Sans  frais  : 1-800-325-6873 
Site  web  : www.savethe  children. ca 
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Mon  nom  est  Christine  Sioui 
Wawanoloath.  Je  suis  nee  a Wendake  en 
1952.  Wendake  c’etait  le  village  de  la 
famille  de  mon  pere.  Quand  il  est  mort, 
quelques  semaines  apres  ma  naissance,  notre 
mere  a decide  de  revenir  dans  son  village  qui 
s’appelle  Odanak.  C’est  la  que  j’ai  ete  elevee, 
principalement  par  ma  grand-mere,  jusqu’a 
l’adolescence.  Sioui  qui  est  la  francisation  de 
Osteawe  ” c’est  le  nom  de  la  famille  de 
mon  pere.  D’apres  mon  cousin  historien, 
cela  voudrait  dire  “ ceux  qui  portent  la 
lumiere  ” ou  “ ceux  qui  viennent  de  l’Est  ”. 
Wawanoloath  c’est  le  nom  de  famille  de  ma 
mere.  Cela  signifierait  “ celui  qui  se  met  en 
travers  du  chemin  ”.  Ou  en  fran^ais  mod- 
erne  “ celui  qui  empeche  de  tourner  en  rond 
”.  Wawanoloath  etait  un  guerrier  abenakis 
qui  n’a  jamais  perdu  une  bataille  et  qui  etait 
respecte  meme  par  ses  ennemis  les  Fran^ais 
et  les  Anglais.  D’ailleurs,  ils  l’avaient 
surnomme  “ Meche  Blanche  ”,  en  anglais  “ 
Grey  Lock  ”,  et  dans  le  New  Hampshire  une 
montagne  porte  son  nom  “ Le  mont  Grey 
Lock  ”.  Je  vous  parle  de  mon  ancetre 
Wawanoloath  parce  que  les  families  sont 
aussi  composees  d’une  memoire  collective 
entretenue  par  des  generations  successives. 
Mais,  bien  sur  nous  sommes  portes  a retenir 
seulement  les  personnalites  marquantes, 
excentriques  ou  historiques. 

Quant  on  m’a  demande  de  parler  de  la 
famille,  on  m’a  propose  de  parler  de  “ la 
famille  autochtone  ”.  Je  ne  suis  pas  a l’aise 
pour  parler  de  “ la  famille  autochtone  ”, 
comme  si  toutes  les  families  autochtones 
etaient  pareilles  et  qu’on  n’avait  qu’a  faire 
un  portrait  global  de  “ la  Famille 
autochtone  ”.  Alors,  j’ai  decide  de  parler  de 
ma  conception  de  la  famille  et  particuliere- 
ment  des  valeurs  familiales  qui  m’ont  ete 
inculquees  dans  mon  enfance. 

Pour  commencer,  on  peut  se  mettre  d’ ac- 
cord tout  de  suite  sur  le  fait  que  la  definition 
de  la  famille  peut  etre  un  concept  qui  varie 
d’une  culture  a une  autre  et  d’une  personne 
a une  autre.  Moi  par  exemple,  je  considere 
que  je  fais  partie  de  beaucoup  de  types  de 
families.  D’abord  il  y a mes  deux  families 
d’origine  : la  famille  de  mon  pere  qui  etait 
Huron- Wendant  et  la  famille  de  ma  mere 
qui  est  Abenakise.  Il  y a ma  famille  imme- 
diate composee  de  mes  parents,  de  mon 
frere  et  de  ma  soeur  et  bien  sur,  ma  famille 
etendue.  J’ai  moi-meme  cree  une  petite 
famille  avec  le  pere  de  mes  deux  enfants.  La 
famille  du  pere  de  mes  enfants  est  quebe- 
coise  et  ils  m’avaient,  tous,  adoptee  dans 
leur  grande  famille.  Mon  frere  et  ma  soeur 
ont  aussi  cree  des  families,  ainsi  que  mes 
cousins  et  cousines.  Ils  font  tous  partis  de 
ma  famille  etendue.  J’ai  des  amis  que  j’aime 
comme  s’ils  etaient  des  freres  ou  des  soeurs. 
Les  femmes  avec  qui  je  travaille  sont  un 
autre  genre  de  famille  pour  moi.  Je  me  sens 
aussi  liee  aux  gens  de  mes  nations  d’origine 


et  je  considere  que  j’appartiens  a la  grande 
famille  des  autochtones  d’Amerique.  Vous 
voyez  ga  fait  deja  plusieurs  types  de  famille 
dans  la  vie  d’une  seule  personne. 

Il  y a quelques  annees,  je  suis  allee  a une 
petite  reunion  sur  l’annee  internationale  de 
la  famille.  Les  grandes  questions  du  jour 
etaient  “ Qu’est-ce  que  c’est  que  la  famille  ? 
Comment  definir  la  famille  ? ”,  Alors,  cha- 
cun  y allait  de  ses  definitions  scientifiques 
ou  personnelles.  Celle  qui  m’a  le  plus 
interessee  etait  la  definition  d’une  femme 
anglaise  tres  agee.  Elle  devait  avoir  au  moins 
84  ans  a l’epoque.  Elle  nous  a dit  : 
Pourquoi  ne  pas  penser  en  termes  de  la 
famille  humaine  ? Nous  sommes  tous  relies 
ensemble  du  fait  meme  que  nous  sommes 
des  humains  vivant  sur  cette  planete  ”,  Cela 
m’a  beaucoup  plu  parce  que  je  crois  que 
nous  sommes  effectivement  tous  apparen- 
tes.  On  connait  differents  types  de  families. 
Les  families  monoparentales,  les  families 
nucleaires,  les  families  elargies,  les  families 
d’adoption,  les  families  d’accueil,  les 
families  reconstitutes  et  il  y a surement 
d’autres  types  de  families. 

Les  valeurs  que  Ton  qualifie  d’humanistes  ; 
ce  qui  est  bon,  ce  qui  est  vrai  et  ce  qui  est 
beau.  J’y  ai  beaucoup  reflechi,  mais  ce  n’est 
pas  facile  d’en  parler.  Ce  n’est  pas  un  sujet 
de  conversation  courant....  et  puis  les 
families  n’arrivent  pas  avec  un  parchemin 
qu’elle  mettent  devant  vous  en  disant 
Voila,  regardez  c’est  notre  charte  des  valeurs 
familiales...  ” Non  c’est  quelque  chose  d’ab- 
strait  les  valeurs  familiales...  (Ja  petit  etre  a 
peu  pres  n’importe  quoi.  Parce  que  si  une 
famille  a des  valeurs  ce  ne  sont  pas  neces- 
sairement  les  memes  valeurs  que  la  famille 
voisine.  Je  vais  citer  en  exemple  des  families 
connues  d’a  peu  pres  tout  le  monde.  Peut- 
etre  souvenez-vous  d’une  emission  qui  s’ap- 
pelait  “ Papa  a raison  ” ? Quelle  belle  famille 
qui  avait  de  grandes  valeurs  et  oil  tout  le 
monde  etait  gentil.  Avez-vous  vu  “ Les 
valeurs  de  la  famille  Adams  ” au  cinema. 
Vous  savez  les  Adams  ne  sont  pas  mal 
bizarres  et  leurs  valeurs  sont  toutes  aussi 
bizarres.  Par  exemple  les  vetements  des 
Adams,  ils  aiment  s’habiller  en  noir  ou  en 
gris  et  ils  ne  peuvent  pas  supporter  les 
couleurs  vives  ni  sur  leurs  vetements  ni  dans 
la  decoration  de  leur  maison.  C’est  une  de 
leurs  valeurs  de  toujours  paraitre  sombres. 
Une  autre  de  leurs  valeurs  est  de  laisser  les 
enfants  faire  n’importe  quoi. 

Puis,  il  y a aussi  les  valeurs  de  Robin  des 
Bois  et  sa  famille  de  bandits.  Mais  oui  ! 
C’est  une  famille  aussi.  Meme  s’ils  ne  sont 
pas  parents.  Par  definition  une  famille  peut 
etre  un  groupe  de  personnes  qui  represente 
de  caracteres  communs.  La  grande  valeur  de 
la  famille  de  Robin  des  Bois  etait  “ de  voler 
aux  riches  pour  donner  aux  pauvres  ”. 
Autrement  dit,  c’etait  de  faire  regner  une 
certaine  justice  sociale  parce  que  Robin  des 
Bois  considerait  que  le  sherif  etait  un  salaud 
et  un  profiteur. 

s.v.p.  voir  page  12 
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suite  de  la  couverture  ... 


Les  gardiens  des  traditions  et  cultures  autochtones  - les  Aines  - nous  patient 
sans  cesse  de  ce  principe  d’equilibre  et  d’interconnexion: 

Tout  est  relie.  Tout  dans  I'univers  fait partie  d'un  tout  unique.  Tout  est  lie  de  cer- 
taine  fagon  h autre  chose.  Il  n 'est  done  possible  de  comprendre  une  chose  que  si 
I'on  comprend  comment  cette  chose  est  liee  au  reste. 

Les  douze  enseignements  de  l’arbre  sacre 

Dans  ce  numero  nous  vous  offrons  un  bref  aper^u  de  ce  contraste,  qui  a un 
rapport  etroit  avec  les  pensionnats,  parce  que  ceux-ci  etaient  des  endroits  qui 
ont  tente  de  detruire  la  memoire  de  ce  principe  d’interconnexion,  que  les 
peuples  autochtone  considerent  comme  le  fondement  de  l’equilibre  et  du 
bien-etre  individuel  et  collectif. 

Vies  sacrees  explore  les  differentes  facettes  de  ce  contraste  avec  les  yeux  d’une 
nouvelle  generation  de  jeunes  Autochtones,  qui  recherchent  ardemment  a etablir 
des  relations  equilibrees  et  a trouver  un  mieux-etre.  Le  premier  pas  cherche  avant 
tout  a mettre  les  enseignements  spirituels  autochtones  au  service  de  la  guerison 
au  quotidien.  Sortir  de  l’ombre  offre  des  pistes  pratiques  et  des  solutions  con- 
cretes qui  peuvent  etre  adaptees  a n’importe  quelle  contexte  culturel. 

Cet  article  transmet  plusieurs  messages.  Le  premier  : une  approche  jeune  a 
jeune,  basee  sur  le  principe  autochtone  de  respect  envers  la  sagesse  de  ceux  et 
celles  qui  ont  su  apprendre  les  lemons  de  la  vie,  quel  que  soit  leur  age  et  sur  la 
conviction  qu’ils  sont  les  plus  aptes  a aider  les  personnes  vivant  une  meme 
experience  a guerir.  Le  deuxieme  : la  perspective  que  possedent  les  autochtones 
au  sujet  de  la  capacite  humaine  a etre  ou  devenir  des  etres  bons,  et  a juger  les 
actions  plutot  que  la  personne,  qui  se  resume  par  la  phrase  «c’est  le  geste  qui 
doit  etre  condamne,  non  celui  qui  le  pose  ».  Ce  principe,  loin  d’etre  une 
approche  simpliste  et  naive,  signifie  que  la  justice  a l’endroit  d’une  victime  est 
assuree  par  un  systeme  collectif  base  sur  le  retablissement  de  l’equilibre  social 
(securite  de  la  personne  et  de  la  communaute,  protection  et  retablissement  de 
leur  integrite  physique,  psychologique,  men  tale  et  spirituelle). 

Pour  faire  du  pouce  sur  l’article  Sortir  de  l’ombre,  nous  vous  offrons  Particle 
de  Christine  Sioui,  Valeurs  familiales. 

Le  projet  que  nous  avons  mis  en  relief  dans  ce  numero  s’intitule  Shakotsien 
:tha.  Il  celebre  et  met  a l’honneur  les  caracteristiques  uniques  aux 
Autochtones,  et  qui  nous  ont  permis  «non  seulement  de  survivre  mais  de  con- 
server  notre  herte,  notre  vitalite  et  notre  beaute».  Les  passages  tires  du  manuel 
cree  par  le  centre  Wabano  de  sante  autochtone  : Retablir  nos  liens  offre  des 
conseils  pour  aider  les  guerisseurs  a accomplir  leur  «travail  sacre  de  guerison». 


Ils  soulignent  aussi  le  message  de  Vies  sacrees,  reiterant  le  fait  que  les 
Autochtones  memes  lorsqu’ils  sont  de  jeunes,  « ont  beaucoup  de  choses  a 
enseigner  aux  autres  lorsqu’il  s’agit  de  mettre  en  ouvre  une  approche  de 
guerison  des  traumatismes  appropriee  a la  culture,  en  commen^ant  par  la 
maniere  de  retablir  la  conhance  - envers  les  autres  et  le  systeme  - de  ceux  chez 
qui  elle  a ete  brisee». 

Les  enfants  doivent  etre  « pris  » aussi  jeunes  que  possible  : c’etait  la  un  des 
arguments  avances  pour  justifier  les  pensionnats,  parce  que  leurs  jeunes 
esprits  pouvaient  etre  moules  selon  les  courants  de  pensees  colonisateurs  et 
assimilateurs  de  la  societe  dominante.  Le  principe  n’est  pas  deviant  en  lui- 
meme,  mais  l’intention  et  les  motifs  de  eux  qui  l’utilisaient  l’etaient  bel  et 
bien  : «detruire  l’indien  dans  l’enfant»  et,  de  cette  fa^on  detruire  les  cultures 
autochtone  de  maniere  plus  expeditive. 

Les  peuples  autochtones  connaissent  eux-memes  ce  principe,  et  depuis  bien 
longtemps.  Ils  font  utilise  pour  transmettre  leur  culture  de  generation  en 
generation  et  pour  elever  leurs  enfants  ahn  que  ceux-ci  deviennent  des  mem- 
bres  sains  et  dignes  de  leurs  societes.  Les  definitions  autochtones  d’une 
societe  saine  et  d’un  individu  sain  different  cependant  de  celles  qui  a ete 
imposee  a leurs  societes  et  aux  generations  de  parents  et  d’enfants  par  le  biais 
des  pensionnats.  Un  nombre  croissant  de  nations  et  de  communautes 
autochtones  utilisent  aujourd’hui  ce  principe  de  maniere  active  ahn  de 
defaire  le  mal  et  d’elever  une  nouvelle  generation  en  retablissant  leurs  meth- 
odes  et  systemes  d’education  des  enfants.  Se  reapproprier  ce  principe  est  une 
chose  vitale  qui  permettra  d’accelerer  le  processus  de  guerison,  et  de  faire  en 
sorte  que  les  parents,  families,  communautes  et  Nations  autochtones  ne 
vivent  plus  la  perte  d’autres  vies  sacrees. 

Finalement  l’article  extrait  du  rapport  Le  balisage  de  l’experience  de  guerison 
vous  offre  les  conclusions  d’une  etude  hnancee  par  la  Fondation  autochtone 
de  guerison  et  le  Groupe  de  la  politique  correctionnelle  autochtone  du 
Solliciteur  general  Canada.  Nous  esperons  que  vous  trouverez  dans  ces 
extraits  et  dans  les  autres  articles  de  ce  numero,  la  confirmation  et  l’affirma- 
tion  de  votre  propre  travail  de  guerison,  que  vous  serez  rassure  de  constaterez 
que  vous  n’etes  pas  seul  dans  la  lutte  que  vous  avez  entreprise. 

Comme  Mary  Fortier,  auteure  du  livre  ^Behind  closed  doors»  l’afhrme:  « Je  ne 
me  considere  pas  comme  une  survivante,  mais  comme  une  "conquerante" 
des  pensionnats".  Nous  esperons  que  vous  vous  reconnaitrez  aussi  comme  le 
conquerant  ou  la  conquerante  que  vous  etes,  car  le  travail  de  guerison  est 
l’une  des  plus  dure  bataille  qui  soit. 

Dans  l’esprit  de  guerison,  - Q T . 
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Shakotsien:tha  - «Guerir  les  guerisseurs» 

Strategies  de  prevention  a I’intention  des  conseillers  et  des  travailleurs 
de premiere  ligne  autochtones 


Centre  de  sante  autochtone  Wabano 

Espace  - Nous  avons  tous  besoin  d’espace  et  de  temps  en  dehors  de  notre  tra- 
vail et  devons  nous  echapper  de  temps  en  temps,  loin  des  crises  qui  exigent 
tant  de  nous,  afin  de  retablir  notre  equilibre  et  une  saine  perspective  des 
choses.  Nous  avons  aussi  besoin  de  creer  ce  lieu  sacre  et  paisible  a l’interieur 
de  nous-meme. 

Ne  perdez  pas  de  vue  le  besoin  de  prendre  soin  de  vous  - maintenez  votre 
equilibre  en  nourrissant  les  liens  qui  vous  rattachent  a votre  moi  interieur  et 
a votre  sante  holistique  (dimensions  spirituelle,  emotionelle,  mentale  and 
physique).  Riez,  pleurez,  parlez,  echangez,  faites  de  peinture,  chantez. 

Exprimez  l’amour  et  vos  emotions  - par  la  parole  ou  autrement.  Donnez  et 
acceptez  les  calins.  Traitez  votee  corps  comme  roi  : mangez  de  bonnes  choses 
pour  votre  sante,  buvez  de  l’eau  pure,  prenez  un  repos  suffisant  et  faites  de 
l’exercice.  Dansez,  faites-vous  masser,  faites  l’amour. 

Ecoutez  votre  corps  - prenez  des  bains  de  edre  et  participez  a des  ceremonies 
de  tente  de  sudation  pour  une  purification  et  une  detente. 

Soyez  ouvert  au  changement  - regardez  le  monde  avec  des  yeux  differents; 
chaque  situation  est  une  occasion  d’apprendre  et  de  grandir.  Lisez,  participez 
a des  cercle  de  guerison,  meditez,  ecoutez  de  la  belle  musique.  Plongez-vous 
dans  la  nature  et  renouez  avec  la  beaute  et  le  sacre  de  la  vie. 

Preservez  la  vitalite  de  votre  esprit  : Priez  (en  offrant  du  tabac),  partez  a la 
quete  d’une  vision,  parlez  avec  un  Ame,  faites  bruler  des  herbes  pour  vous 
purifier  avec  leur  fumee  (sauge,  cedre  ou  foin  de  senteur).  Riez  de  vous-meme. 

Ayez  confiance  en  vous  et  en  vos  ressources  interieures  : souvenez-vous  de  vos 
nombreuses  forces,  dons  et  ressources. 

Prenez  le  temps  de  soigner  votre  apparence  - chaque  jour  et  selon  vos  gouts 
personnels.  Sachez  qui  vous  etes  pour  la  journee. 

Faites  confiance  aux  pertsonnes  dans  vote  vie  - vos  collegues,  les  membres  de 
votre  famille,  votre  reseau  d’amis.  Quelquefois,  renouer  des  liens  avec 
quelqu’un  que  nous  aimons  ou  avec  un  ami  que  nous  n’ avons  pas  les  temps 
de  voir  nous  permet  de  retablir  un  equilibre  interieur  que  nous  ne  piuvons 
pas  atteindre  par  nous-memes.  N’ayez  pas  peur  de  dire  «je  t’aime».  Creez  un 
systeme  de  copinage  au  travail,  incluant  des  contacts  journaliers. 

Faites  preuve  de  bon  sens,  etablissez  des  limites  - prenez  le  droit  de  dire  non 
a un  client  ou  un  collegue;  Faites  une  separation  entre  ce  dont  ils  ont  besoin 
et  ce  que  vous  etre  capable  de  donner;  prenez  des  journees  de  conges  de  sante 
mentale  lorsque  vous  en  avez  besoin.  Dites  ce  que  vous  avez  a dire,  faites-le 
avec  le  coeur. 


Tenez  un  journal  - ou  ecrivez  votre  cheminement  de  vie  ou  encore  allez  con- 
suiter  un  conseiller  psychologique  : vous  avez  besoin  de  soutien  de  la  part  de 
vos  pairs  et  d’Aines  qui  connaissent  bien  les  pressions  de  ce  genre  de  travail. 

LE  TRAUMATISME  VICARIANT  (Aussi  appele  traumatisme  indirect) 

Dans  ce  texte,  le  terme  vicariant  signifie  que  ce  sont  les  experiences  vecues 
ou  exprimees  par  quelqu’un  d’autre  qui  ont  un  impact  sur  nous  plutot  que 
les  experiences  quye  nous  avons  vecues  nous-memes,  directement. 

Les  traumatismes  vicariants  se  referent  aux  consequences  a court  ou  a long 
terme  d’un  travail  d’intervention  aupres  des  victimes/survivants  de  trauma- 
tisme, et  des  repercussions  douloureuses  et  destructrices  dont  souffre  le  tra- 
vailleur  suite  a ces  interventions. 

Caracteristiques 

Le  TV  englobe  les  emotions  fortes  que  Ton  peut  ressentir  durant  et  apres  les 
interventions  avec  des  clients,  ainsi  que  nos  reactions  de  defense  contre  ces 
emotions. 

Des  reactions  de  detresse,  de  rage  ou  de  desesproir  peuvent  s’intensifier  au 
cours  du  temps  lorsque  nous  continuons  a ecouter  des  recits  de  cruaute 
extreme  ou  d’indifference  face  a la  souffrance. 

Contexte 

Pour  les  travailleurs  de  premiere  ligne,  le  traumatisme  vicariant  s’emplifie 
avec  la  magnitude  de  la  souffrance  dont  ils  sont  temoins.  Les  frustrations 
creees  par  le  manque  de  ressources  et  l’inabilite  de  repondre  aux  besoins 
urgent  viennent  s’y  ajouter. 

Symptomes 

- Des  images  et  des  pensees  importunes;  une  visualisation  repetee  des  evene- 
ments  decrits  par  le  clients. 

- Un  mauvais  sommeil,;  incapacite  a calmer  ses  pensees  ou  de  cesser  de 
penser  aux  problemes  du  client. 

- Les  croyances  personnelles  commencent  a changer;  perte  de  foi  croissante 
et  incapacite  de  croire  que  la  vie  peut  avoir  un  sens  et  etre  belle. 

- De  sentiments  confus  et  autocritiques;  Difficultes  croissantes  dans  les  rela- 
tions avec  les  autres. 

- Diminutions  de  son  sens  d’engagement  et  de  motivation  envers  son  travail; 
aumentations  des  reactions  negatives  et  intolerance  envers  les  collegues  et/ou 
clients  ou  encore  sentiments  de  paralysie  psychologique  et  d’isolement. 

- Changement  de  l’appetit;  fatigue;  glandes  engorgees;  maladie  physique. 

- Fiaut  taux  de  roulement  du  personnel  et  du  nombre  de  journees  de  mal- 
adie; augmentation  des  couts  d’operation  de  l’organisation. 

s.  v.p.  voir  page  9 |> 
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L’isolement  spirituel  involontaire 

A tout  age  l’etre  humain  a besoin  d’avoir  un  sentiment  d’utilite  dans  la  vie. 
Le  developpement  spirituel,  le  maintien  des  traditions  culturelles  et  le  serv- 
ice communautaire  sont  autant  d’ aspects  qui  procurent  ce  sentiment.  Le 
developpement  spirituel,  le  maintien  des  traditions  culturelles  et  le  service 
communautaire  conferent  egalement  un  sentiment  d’appartenance  a 
quelque  chose  de  plus  vaste  que  soi,  un  sentiment  d’identite  ainsi  que  le  sen- 
timent d’etre  relie  au  passe,  au  present  et  a l’avenir. 

L’isolement  spirituel  involontaire  survient  avec  l’erosion  des  roles  de  leader- 
ship traditionnels  des  Aines  dans  la  famille  et  la  communaute.  Les  Aines  per- 
dent  leur  sentiment  de  dignite  et  d’utilite  lorsqu’on  ne  leur  donne  pas  l’oc- 
casion  de  participer  ou  qu’ils  ont  l’impression  de  n’ avoir  plus  aucun  un  role 
a jouer  dans  la  communaute  et  que  leur  participation  ne  fera  aucune  dif- 
ference. L’isolement  spirituel  involontaire  survient  egalement  lorsque  les 
gens  sont  coupes  de  leurs  racines  culturelles  ou  qu’on  les  amene  a avoir 
honte  de  leur  heritage  culturel,  ce  que  beaucoup  d’Aines  inuit,  des  Premieres 
Nations  et  des  minorites  ethnoculturelles  ont  vecu.  Cet  isolement  survient 
aussi  lorsqu’on  les  Aines  sont  ridiculises  pour  leurs  croyances  spirituelles  et 
religieuses  et  qu’on  les  empeche  les  Aines  de  vivre  leur  foi  ou  les  rites  spir- 
ituels  traditionnels. 

Foi,  spiritualite  traditionnelle  et  paix  interieure 


Celebrer  I’Esprit 
par  Susan  Judith  Ship 

avec  l’assistance  de  Reaghan  Tarbell 

Les  problemes  de  sante  lies  a la  vue,  l’ouie  ou  la  mobilite  peuvent  limiter  la 
capacite  des  Aines  a participer  a certaines  pratiques  spirituelles  ou  a 
frequenter  les  lieux  de  foi  communautaires.  L’absence  de  transport  peut 
empecher  les  Aines  de  se  joindre  a des  services,  rassemblements,  fetes  ou 
autres  evenements.  Les  barrieres  physiques  rencontrees  dans  les  lieux  de  foi 
peuvent  etre  : une  architecture  inadequate,  des  corridors  encombres,  un 
eclairage  insufhsant,  la  couleur,  l’inaccessibilite  aux  marchettes  et  fauteuils 
roulants  ou  encore  l’information  imprimee  en  petits  caracteres. 

Les  installations  peuvent  ne  pas  exister.  Beaucoup  de  communautes  des 
Premieres  Nations  n’ont  pas  de  maison  de  guerison.  11  peut  etre  difficile  aux 
chefs  de  la  foi  d’apporter  un  soutien  en  cas  de  crise  au  moment  opportun, 
lors  de  maladies,  du  deces  d’un  conjoint  ou  lorsqu’un  Aine  doit  quitter  son 
domicile  pour  une  institution  de  soins  de  longue  duree.  Les  autres  membres 
de  la  communaute  religieuse  ou  spirituelle  peuvent  ne  pas  avoir  la  formation 
adequate  pour  intervenir  en  cas  de  crise. 

L’insensibilite  culturelle  et  la  meconnaissance  des  traditions  culturelles  inuit, 
des  Premieres  Nations  et  des  minorites  ethnoculturelles  peuvent  empecher 
les  Aines  des  maisons  de  sante  et  autres  institutions  de  vivre  leur  foi  ou  de 
s’engager  dans  des  pratiques  spirituelles  traditionnelles.  II  peut  etre  difficile 
pour  les  Aines  de  celebrer  les  journees  sacrees  de  pratiques  religieuses  et  spir- 
ituelles autres  que  chretiennes  etant  donne  que  le  calendrier  est  en  conflit 
avec  celui  de  l’ensemble  de  la  societe.  Les  pratiques  canadiennes  s’appuient 
sur  le  calendrier  chretien. 


Le  developpe- 
ment spirituel 
par  leur  foi  ou 
leurs  pratiques 
spirituelles  et  les 
pratiques  cul- 
turelles qui  s’y 
rattachent  est 
important  pour 
le  sentiment  de 
valeur,  d’utilite, 
de  globalite, 
d’interconnex- 
ion  et  de  bien- 

Photo:  Lylee  Williams  etre  des  Aines.  Comme  le  souligne  Hideko 

Yamashita,  «Je  pense  qu’il  est  important  que  nous 
pensions  vraiment  au  cote  spirituel  de  notre  vie  et 
que,  notre  corps  et  nos  sens  vieillissant,  nous  devrions  developper  nos  croy- 
ances, notre  sens  de  la  spiritualite  pour  nous  garder  vraiment  en  equilibre.» 
La  devotion  religieuse  ou  la  spiritualite  traditionnelle  peuvent  devenir  plus 
importantes  lorsque  les  gens  vieillissent,  et  les  Aines  peuvent  egalement 
souhaiter  vivre  leur  foi  ou  leur  spiritualite  plus  souvent. 


Culture,  sentiment  d’utilite,  interconnexion  et  participation 
communautaire  : 

Les  roles  traditionnels  et  changeants  des  Aines 


Void  des  fa^ons  d’aider  les  Aines  a acceder  a un  meilleur 
developpement  spirituel  : 

- Instaurer  des  services  de  transport  benevole. 

- Encourager  les  membres  de  la  communaute  a accompagner  benevole- 
ment  les  Aines,  qui  peuvent  avoir  besoin  d’aide,  aux  rencontres,  fetes, 
offices  religieux  ou  autres  evenements. 

- Examiner  les  barrieres  physiques  dans  les  lieux  de  culte  en  terme  de  son, 
d’eclairage  et  d’accessibilite. 

- Etablir  une  bibliotheque  de  pret  offrant  des  services  d’enregistrement 
pour  les  Aines  confines  chez  eux  et  des  livres  en  braille  pour  les  Aines 
handicapes  de  la  vue. 

- Creer  un  groupe  de  soutien  pour  les  Aines  en  deuil. 

Encourager  des  visites  amicales  aupres  des  Aines  confines  chez  eux. 

- Construire  des  installations  comme  des  maisons  de  guerison. 


La  maniere  dont  les  gens  pergoivent  leur  relation  avec  le  developpement 
spirituel,  la  foi  ou  les  pratiques  spirituelles  varie  entre  les  groupes  culturels  et 
au  sein  de  ces  groupes.  Les  pratiques  religieuses  ou  spirituelles  peuvent  etre 
reliees  a l’origine  culturelle  des  Aines.  Les  croyances  religieuses  et  spirituelles 
peuvent  se  refleter  dans  leur  alimentation,  leur  habillement  et  autres  cou- 
tumes  quotidiennes.  Certains  prefereront  s’interesser  a l’exploration  du  sacre 
en  eux  plutot  que  d’apprendre  de  nouvelles  competences  ou  de  developper 
de  nouveaux  interets.  Pour  certains  Aines,  les  activites  recreatives  peuvent 
impliquer  des  activites  religieuses  ou  spirituelles. 


«Pour  les  Indiens,  avoir  les  cheveux  gris  est  un  signe  de  respect,  de  maturite 
et  d’appartenance  a la  communaute  en  tant  qu’Aine.  Nos  parents  nous  ont 
enseigne  a ecouter  nos  Aines  parce  qu’ils  etaient  notre  avenir,  nos  educa- 
teurs.  Nous  nous  asseyions  en  cercle  pour  ecouter  nos  grand-meres...  elles 
nous  parlaient  du  passe  et  de  ce  qui  s’etait  passe  de  nombreuses  annees 
auparavant  et  nous  parlaient  du  present;  elles  nous  racontaient  ce  qui  s’etait 
passe  et  ce  qui  arriverait  dans  le  futur  et  avaient  predit  que  nous  hnirions  par 
perdre  notre  culture...  elles  etaient  celles  qui  insufflaient  en  nous  notre  mode 
de  vie  de  sorte  que  nous  ne  l’oublions  jamais.» 

- Clara  Pasqua  j> 
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Par  suite  de  l'assimilation  forcee,  de  la  transformation  culturelle, 
d'une  conception  changeante  des  Aines  dans  la  societe  dominante 
et  des  attitudes  de  segregation  envers  les  personnes  agees,  les  Aines 

inuit  et  des  Premieres  Nations 
vivent  un  declin  de  leur  statut 
social  et  une  diminution  des 
roles  traditionnels  de  chefs,  d'e- 
ducateurs  et  de  gardiens  cul- 
turels  et  spirituels  respectes  de 
la  communaute. 

Comme  le  fait  remarquer 
Margaret  LaBillois,  Ainee  et 
ancienne  chef  micmaque,  «Les 
Aines  d'aujourd'hui  ne  sont 
plus  des  Aines,  mais  seulement 
de  vieilles  personnes.»  Des  tendances  similaires  sont  observees 
dans  de  nombreuses  communautes  des  minorites  ethnoculturelles. 
Les  Aines  etaient  respectes  et  valorises  pour  leur  sagesse  dans  leur 
pays  d'origine,  tandis  qu'au  Canada  beaucoup  d'entre  eux  ont 
l'impression  d'etre  un  fardeau  pour  leur  famille  et  la  societe  car  les 
adultes  les  plus  ages  n'ont  pas  une  position  dominante  ou  respec- 
tee  dans  la  societe  occidentale  contemporaine. 

Comme  l'explique  Frank  de  Leon,  «Aux  Philippines,  les  jeunes 
surtout,  chaque  fois  qu'ils  arrivaient  a la  maison,  ils  nous  baisaient 
les  mains,  nous,  les  vieux...  lorsqu'ils  sont  arrives  au  Canada,  ils 
ont  trouve  que  leurs  enfants  tout  a fait  canadianises...  Ils  ne 
croient  plus  en  eux.  Ils  se  sentent  desoles  de  venir  ici...  Vos  enfants 
vous  aiment,  c'est  seulement  que  vous  ne  les  comprenez  pas,  car  la 
vie  est  tellement  differente  de  notre  vie  aux  Philippines...  Ils 
ecoutent  les  vieilles  personnes...  la  mere...  le  pere,  mais  ici  c'est  dif- 
ferent. On  les  ecoute.  On  les  ecoute  parce  que  c'est  eux  qui  paient 
la  maison,  c'est  eux  qui  paient  l'hypotheque.» 

Barrieres  a la  participation  dans  la  croissance  et  le  developpement 
communautaire  : 


- Les  Aines  qui  ne  parlent  pas  fran^ais  ou  anglais  peuvent  etre  inca- 
pables  de  communiquer  avec  les  autres  membres  de  la  commu- 
naute qui  ne  parle  pas  la  langue  autochtone  ou  la  langue  de  la 
minorite  ethnoculturelle. 

- Les  Aines  peuvent  manquer  de  moyens  transport  pour  assister 
aux  rencontres  ou  autres  evenements. 

- Les  Aines  peuvent  ne  pas  etre  informes  des  evenements  ou  activ- 
ites  communautaires. 

- Les  Aines  peuvent  avoir  une  mauvaise  sante. 

- Les  Aines  peuvent  etre  trop  preoccupes  pour  leur  survie  et  man- 
quer de  temps  ou  de  moyens  pour  s'impliquer  dans  la  commu- 
naute. 

- Un  sentiment  d'inadequation,  venant  des  effets  du  deracinement 
culturel,  des  changements  dans  les  conditions  de  vie  et  la  depen- 
dance  plus  grande  envers  la  famille  peuvent  donner  l'impression  a 
beaucoup  d'Aines  d'avoir  perdu  leur  droit  d'etre  respectes,  d'ex- 
ercer  une  quelconque  autorite  ou  de  traiter  les  problemes  sociaux 
dans  la  communaute. 

- Les  membres  de  la  communaute  peuvent  de  ne  pas  connaitre  les 
experiences  des  gens  ages  et  leurs  experiences  et  contributions  a la 
communaute. 

- Les  membres  de  communaute  peuvent  avoir  des  attitudes  nega- 
tives envers  le  vieillissement  et  les  gens  ages. 


QUELQUES  METHODES  POUR  PRENDRE  SOIN  DE  SOI-MEME 

Le  symbole  chinois  pour  crise  se  compose  de  deux  elements  : le  premier  pour  le  con- 
cept de  danger,  le  second  pour  le  concept  d’opportunite.  Toutes  les  crises  font  naitre 
la  question  : «ou  est,  dans  cette  situation,  l’occasion  d’apprendre  et  de  devenir  plus 
fort?» 

Les  strategies  qui  servent  a prevenir  l’epuisement  professionnel  et  le  traumatisme  vic- 
ariant  ressemble  a celles  qui  servent  a aider  les  survivants  de  traumatisme  a repren- 
dre  leur  pouvoir.  La  premiere  etape  consiste  a s’ engager  a vivre  une  vie  equilibree  et 
holistique  au  niveau  individuel,  et  au  niveau  de  l’equipe  ou  de  l’organisation.  La 
deuxieme  etape  consiste  a accepter  que  nous  ne  sommes  pas  a blamer,  que  nous  ne 
sommes  pas  fou  non  plus  ou  que  nous  faisons  «mauvais  metier».  La  troisieme  etape 
consiste  a apprendre,  utiliser  et  partager  avec  nos  pairs  des  strategies  appropriees  a la 
culture,  qui  permettent  de  prendre  soin  de  soi  de  maniere  efficace. 

ENGAGEMENT  ENVERS  NOTRE  FAgON  DE  TRAVAILLER 

Void  quelques  methodes  utilisees  par  les  travailleurs  de  premiere  ligne,  conseillers  et 
Aines  durant  la  retraite  organisees  par  Wabano,  qui  illustre  cet  engagement  envers 
un  mode  de  vie  equilibre  : 

Ce  que  les  Aines  pratiquent  : 

- Se  purifient  quotidiennement  - pensees,  gestes  et  mots  - par  la  fumee  des  herbes 
medicinales  sacrees. 

- Continuent  a consolider  le  cercle  qui  n’a  pas  de  commencement  ni  de  fin  et  auquel 
nous  appartenons  tous. 

Ce  que  les  travailleurs  de  premiere  ligne  et  les  conseillers  pratiquent  : 

- Se  rappellent  d’aimer  et  de  grandir 

- Etablissent  des  liens  avec  d’autres  organisations  et  partagent  le  travail 

- Maintiennent  leur  engagement  envers  leurs  clients  autochtones  : les  aider  a se  pren- 
dre en  charge. 

- Grandir,  se  developper  au  niveau  pwersonnel  et  professionnel  en  travaillant  pour 
les  personnes  et  communautes  autochtones. 

- Rapporter  et  transmettre  ce  que  nous  avons  appris  a travers  ce  manuel  a nos  organ- 
isations et  communautes. 

CONCLUSION 

«Aujourd’hui  nos  nations  luttent  pour  retrouver  la  force  que  nous  tirions  jadis  de  nos 
enseignements  culturels  et  de  notre  vue  du  monde.  Nous  savions  que  le  chemin 
serait  quelquefois  difficile  dans  cette  vie  physique;  Mais  nous  savions  aussi  que  tout 
ce  qui  etait  necessaire  pour  surmonter  ces  difficultes  la  vie  se  trouvait  sur  notre  mere 
la  terre  et  que  celle-ci  nous  ferait  don  de  remedes  medicinaux,  de  nourriture,  d’abri 
et  qu’elle  nous  enseignerait  comment  nous  devions  vivre  et  nous  comporter  dans  le 
monde  cree. 

Nous  ne  pouvons  honorer  ou  faire  la  louange  de  nos  histoires  culturelles  si  en  tant 
qu’etres  humains,  nous  restons  silencieux  et  permettons  la  violation  de  nos  enseigne- 
ments sur  la  generosite,  le  partage,  la  force  et  l’honnetete.  Nos  ancetres,  Grand-peres 
et  Grand-meres  ne  permettraient  a aucun  membre  de  leur  peuple  de  vivre  sans  ces 
enseignements;  ceci  etait  une  situation  inconnue  chez  nos  peuples.  Nous  apprenions 
a partager,  meme  si  cela  voulait  dire  que  nous  serons  prive  de  choses  pendant 
quelque  temps.  Nous  avions  coutume  d’offrir  notre  dernier  morceau  de  pain,  de 
viande  ou  de  farine  a quelqu’un  qui  n’en  avait  pas.  Nous  avons  besoin  de  rappeler  a 
tous  les  membres  de  nos  peuples  que  nous  ne  devrions  jamais  accepter  qu’un  seul 
d’entre  nous  souffre  sur  celle  qui  nous  nourrit  tous,  notre  mere  terre» 

Daniel  Printup, 

Intervenant-conseiller  en  traitement  des  toxicomanie. 
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Participation  a la  vie  communautaire 


Les  Ames  sont  les  derniers  gardiens  des 
langues  et  traditions  culturelles  autochtones 
dans  beaucoup  de  communautes.  Ils  ont  un 
role  particulier  a jouer  dans  les  efforts 
actuels  en  vue  de  la  guerison  et  du  renou- 
veau  culturel,  en  insufflant  aux  autres  la 
fierte  de  l'heritage  culturel,  et  en  vue  de  la 
guerison  et  du  renouveau  spirituel  comme 
educateurs,  en  enseignant  les  competences 
de  vie,  la  conscientisation  personnelle,  la 
langue,  l'histoire  et  les  traditions. 

La  perte  de  la  culture,  des  traditions  et  de  la  langue  est  une  tendance  commune 
du  fait  que  des  generations  successives  d'immigrants  s'integrent  et  s'adaptent  a 
la  societe  canadienne.  Les  Ames  des  minorites  ethnoculturelles  ont  un  role 
important  a jouer  en  preservant  leur  patrimoine  culturel,  en  preservant  la  langue 
minoritaire,  en  aidant  les  jeunes  a developper  un  sentiment  positif  d'identite  cul- 
turelle  et  en  aidant  les  nouveaux  venus  a s'adapter  a la  vie  canadienne. 

Encourager  la  participation  des  Aines  : 

- Encourager  les  Aines  a rester  membres  ou  a participer  dans  des  organisations 
ethnoculturelles  et  des  institutions  ou  programmes  communautaires. 

- Encourager  la  participation  des  Aines  dans  les  Conseils  de  bande  et  autres 
projets  de  developpement  communautaire. 

- Promouvoir  la  participation  des  Aines  dans  des  activites  afin  qu'ils  puissent 
montrer  leurs  competences. 

- Fournir  aux  Aines  des  occasions  de  participer  a des  activites  ou  a des  rassem- 
blements  d'Aines  culturellement  specifiques. 

- Encourager  les  Aines  a s'impliquer  dans  l'enseignement  de  la  langue,  de  la 
culture  et  de  l'histoire. 

- Organiser  des  evenements  pour  rendre  hommage  aux  Aines  dans  la  commu- 
naute. 

- Planifier  des  activites  qui  reunissent  a la  fois  les  Aines  et  leur  famille. 

- Mettre  sur  pied  un  projet  d'histoire  orale  illustrant  la  vie  des  Aines  dans  la 
communaute. 

- Faire  appel  aux  Aines  en  tant  que  professeurs  et  conferenciers  invites. 

- Demander  aux  Aines  d'accueillir  et  de  feliciter  les  personnes  invitees  aux 
evenements  de  votre  communaute. 

- Creer  des  groupes  du  troisieme  age  selon  le  modele  des  clubs  de  services  ou 
des  comites  d'Aines. 

Mettre  les  generations  en  relation 

Dans  un  grand  nombre  de  families  des  Premieres  Nations,  inuit  et  des 
minorites  ethnoculturelles,  les  liens  de  la  culture  tradtionnelle  s'erodent,  et 
beaucoup  d'Aines  connaissent  une  generation  croissante  et  un  fosse  culturel. 
Les  plus  jeunes  dans  les  families  des  minorites  ethnoculturelles,  en  particulier 
ceux  de  la  deuxieme  generation  nes  au  Canada,  peuvent  adopter  d'autres 
valeurs  et  modes  de  vie.  Souvent  ils  ne  parlent  pas  la  langue  ethnique  de  leurs 
parents  ou  grand-parents  et  connaissent  peu  de  choses  de  leur  histoire  et  tra- 
ditions culturelles. 

Beaucoup  d'enfants  inuit  et  des  Premieres  Nations  ont  grandi  avec  peu  de  con- 
tacts ou  sans  contact  avec  les  valeurs,  croyances  et  pratiques  traditionnelles  et 
sont  incapables  de  parler  une  langue  autochtone.  En  consequence  de  quoi,  ils 
se  sentent  etrangers  a leur  identite  autochtone  et  aux  Aines  de  leur  commu- 
naute. 


En  meme  temps,  beaucoup  d'Aines  ont 
exprime  une  profonde  inquietude  concer- 
nant  les  problemes  sociaux  persistants 
touchant  les  jeunes,  comme  le  sida,  le  syn- 
drome d'alcoolisme  foetal,  l'usage  abusif  de 
drogues  et  d'alcool  et  la  grossesse  chez  les 
adolescentes,  qui  selon  eux  sont  fortement 
lies  au  deracinement  culturel  et  au  triste 
avenir  qui  attend  les  jeunes  dans  leur  com- 
munaute. Ils  ont  souligne  combien  il  etait 
important  pour  les  jeunes  d'apprendre  sur 
leurs  traditions  culturelles,  leur  histoire  et 
leur  langue  afin  de  developper  un  sentiment  d'identite  culturelle  fort  et  positif 
et  de  maintenir  le  lien  entre  le  passe  et  l'avenir.  Ce  sont  des  elements  essentiels 
pour  batir  un  meilleur  avenir  et  consolider  les  communautes. 

Le  contact  entre  les  generations  est  important  a tout  age.  Les  Aines  ont  besoin 
et  veulent  des  contacts  avec  les  jeunes.  Les  jeunes  ont  beaucoup  a apprendre 
et  a gagner  de  la  sagesse,  de  l'experience  et  de  la  connaissance  des  traditions 
culturelles  des  Aines. 

«J'ai  fait  partie  des  kokhoms  (grand-meres).  Je  crois  que  ce  fut  la  meilleure 
chose  pour  moi  car  je  pense  que  nous  sommes  ici  pour  partager  nos  valeurs  et 
enseigner  a nos  jeunes...  certaines  de  nos  grand-meres  vont  dehors  et  parlent 
dans  les  ecoles...  nous  offrons  nos  services  avec  amour  et  gentillesse.» 

- Bernadette  Michael,  Saskatoon. 

Le  contact  entre  les  generations  peut  etre  mutuellement  benefique  car  il  pro- 
cure aux  Aines  et  aux  jeunes  un  sentiment  de  continuite  et  de  valeur  person- 
nelle en  plus  de  renforcer  la  comprehension  mutuelle. 

Etablir  des  ponts  entre  les  cultures 

Les  Aines  de  nos  nations  parlent 

«Avoir  ete  amene  a apprecier  et  a reconnaitre  la  tradition  des  valeurs  morales 
des  Autochtones  et  quelque  chose  qui  a toujours  ete  important  a mes  yeux, 
que  j'estime  valable  et  que  selon  moi  nous  devrions  partager  avec  la  commu- 
naute non  autochtone...  Notre  systeme  de  valeurs  s'appuie  sur  des  valeurs 
morales,  comme  l'honnetete,  la  fierte,  l'integrite  et  la  spiritualite,  qui  sont 
quasiment  inexistantes  dans  la  societe  d'aujourd'hui.» 

- Peter  Dubois,  Fort  Qu'Appelle. 

«Partager  les  connaissances  que  nous  avons  apprises  de  nos  ancetres  et  contin- 
uer de  partager  avec  chacun,  quelle  que  soit  son  origine.» 

- James  Pasteen,  Davis  Inlet. 

«Dans  une  communaute  comme  la  Saskatchewan,  il  regnait  un  esprit  pionnier 
qui  voulait  que  les  gens  s'entraident  automatique-ment...  nous  devons  revenir 
a ce  sens  de  la  communaute.» 

- Marie  Kishchuk,  Saskatoon 

«Ils  s'assoyaient  avec  nous  a l'epoque  et  nous  disaient  qu'il  n'etait  pas  impor- 
tant de  savoir  qui  s'assoyait  avec  nous  car  nous  sommes  tous  des  etre  humains 
comme  nous;  nous  avons  des  cultures  differentes,  differentes  fa^ons  de  faire  les 
choses  mais  nous  sommes  tous...  nous  avons  tous  ete  crees  par  le  Createur  et 
nous  devons  respecter  chaque  personne  qu'il  a creee.» 

- Clara  Pasqua,  College  indien  federe  de  la  Sasaktchewan 
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Les  pensionnats  autochtones  ...  en  siberie 


Dans  les  annees  30,  le  gouvernement  central  a cree  des  internats  destines  h 
dispenser  un  enseignement  aux  enfants  des  peuples  nomades ; I’enseignement 
etait  en  partie  bilingue.  Ce  systeme partiellement  couronne  de  succes  a par  la 
suite  ete  utilise  comme  instrument  de  la  ‘Russification.  Ce  systeme  est  devenu 
obligatoire  et  a ete  etendu  aux  enfants  des  creches  et  des  jardins  d’enfants.  Les 
enfants  etaient  enleves  h leurs  parents  des  I’age  d’un  an.  Six  jours  par 
semaine,  24  heures  stir  24,  ils  apprenaient  a parler  le  russe  et  h penser  en 
russe.  Plusieurs  generations  d’individus  n’ont  pas  ete  autorisees  h apprendre 
leur  langue  maternelle;  les  enfants  vivaient  avec  leurs  parents  et  leurs 
families  un  jour  par  semaine.  Les  structures  familiales  et  sociales  ont 
inevitablement  ete  detruites. 

- Le  Statut  de  I’education  des  peuples  autochtones:  vue  d’ensemble 
Rapport  de  I’Lnternationale  de  I’education 
http://www.ei-ie.org/  action/ french/ ftrindex.htm#autochtones 


de  les  faire  acceder  au  socialisme  en  leur  evitant  les  etapes  intermediaires 
du  schema  marxiste.  Cela  necessitait  et  justihait  des  interventions  con- 
stantes  et  importantes.  Le  developpement  cible  de  ces  peuples  ne  pou- 
vait  avoir  lieu  sans  eradication  des  “archai'smes  nuisibles”  et  “liquidation 
de  l’arrieration  culturelle”,  de  ces  “archa'ismes”. 

La  “lutte  des  classes”,  centrale  dans  la  theorie  marxiste,  fut  difficile  a iden- 
tiber  parmi  les  vingt-six  petits  peuples,  mais  - avec  un  peu  d’imagination 
- on  y parvint  des  le  debut  des  annees  trente.  11  s’agissait  de  reorganiser 
l’economie  traditionnelle  et  d’entamer  la  collectivisation.  Les  chasseurs  et 
les  eleveurs  durent  d’abord  se  reunir  en  artels  (groupes  de  cooperation), 
qui  furent  ensuite  consolides  en  kolkhozes  (fermes  collectives). 
L’exploitation  industrielle  des  richesses  du  Nord  commen^a  partout  ou 
cela  se  pouvait,  dans  l’interet  de  l’Etat  central  sovietique  - et  certainement 
pas  dans  celui  des  habitants  locaux,  meme  si  Ton  presentait  cette  indus- 
trialisation comme  un  progres  pour  ceux  qui  s’y  convertissaient. 


Deja  vu 

Tires  et  adaptes  des  articles«  Une  illustration  de  la  question  autochtone  en  Russie»  de 
Yvon  Csonka  et  «Terre  Dolgane»  de  Michel  Gaillot 


La  collectivisation  des  troupeaux  de  rennes  fut,  comme  ailleurs,  realise 
inexorablement  et  brutalement  : fuite  des  eleveurs  vers  les  lieux  les  plus 
recules,  abattage  de  troupeaux  que  l’on  refusait  de  ceder  a l’Etat,  execu- 
tions d’ eleveurs  recalcitrants. 


Ces  articles  au  complet  peuvent  etre  consultes  sur  les  sites  suivants  : 
http:/ / membres.lycos.fr/ ccmm/analyse.htm 
http://syndicatpotentiel. free.fr/mi3. html#CONCLUSION 

De  la  bn  du  XVDsiecle  au  debut  du  XX°,  la  Siberie  fut  colonisee  par  la 
Russie  des  tsars  et  placee  sous  sa  seule  autorite.  Outre  les  massacres  et  les 
repressions  consecutives  a quelques  soulevements,  les  autochtones  furent 
plus  largement  soumis  a une  politique  de  “sedentarisation  - christianisa- 
tion  - russihcation”,  destinee  a les  incorporer  a l’Empire  en  les  uni- 
formisant  et  en  les  obligeant  a en  adopter  les  regies  et  les  comportements 
civilises.  Ce  fut  leur  premier  contact  avec  la  civilisation,  laquelle  s’employa 
progressivement,  surtout  au  XIX°  siecle,  a leur  (( les  ))  faire  benehcier  des 
bienfaits  de  l’idee  d”’homme  universel”,  qui  bien  entendu  n’ etait  pas  un 
vagabond,  ni  un  impie,  et  parlait  de  surcroit  en  langue  russe. 

Un  siecle  plus  tard,  la  jeune  Union  sovietique  reitere  les  memes  erreurs. 
La  trilogie  d’antan  est  remplacee  par  une  autre  - tres  semblable:  “seden- 
tarisation - atheisme  - sovietisation  “.  Ainsi,  une  fois  de  plus,  il  s’ est  avere 
necessaire  de  detruire  tout  ce  qui  avait  ete  tant  bien  que  mal  construit, 
en  rempla^ant  le  christianisme  impose  par  les  missionnaires  orthodoxes 
par  un  atheisme  ((obligatoire)),  et  en  surimposant  a l’appropriation  des 
terres  par  l’ex-Empire  une  collectivisation  planihee  en  haut  lieu  par  le 
nouvel  Etat  sovietique. 

En  1926,  au  debut  de  la  politique  sovietique  des  nationality's,  “vingt-six 
petits  peuples  du  Nord”  - peuples  de  chasseurs,  pecheurs,  cueilleurs  ou 
eleveurs  ont  ete  assignes  a une  liste  officielle  en  raison  de  leur  “arriera- 
tion  economique  et  sociale”  et  de  la  faiblesse  de  leurs  effectifs. 

Les  politiques  sovietiques  envers  les  “vingt-six  petits  peuples  du  Nord”. 

La  doctrine  marxiste-leniniste  comportait  une  theorie  de  revolution  des 
peuples,  qui  tenait  compte  de  la  question  de  la  nationality  L’objectif 
etait  de  parvenir  a une  societe  industrialisee,  sans  classes  sociales,  et  ou 
l’identite  sovietique  supplanterait  tout  sentiment  national  ou  ethnique. 
Les  “vingt-six  petits  peuples”,  etaient  consideres  comme  se  trouvant  au 
stade  le  plus  primitif  de  revolution  bistorique  de  l’humanite.  Il  s’agissait 


C’est  en  fait  avec  la  Revolution  de  1917  qu’a  commence  l’assimilation 
profonde  et  methodique  des  peuples  autochtones.  Mais  la  veritable 
assimilation  ne  pouvait  se  faire  sans  supprimer  prealablement  tous  leurs 
attributs  culturels.  Il  s’agissait  alors  de  detruire  tout  heritage  et  toute 
provenance,  abn  que  dans  l’oubli  de  leur  passe,  ils  puissent  enbn  s’ouvrir 
a l’avenir  glorieux  prevu  par  le  communisme,  et  promis  a tous  ceux  qui 
participaient  ou  contribuaient  a son  avenement.  C’est  ainsi  que  des  les 
annees  30,  la  quasi-totalite  des  chamans  furent  fusilles,  et  que  les  sys- 
temes  claniques  sur  lesquels  s’organisaient  la  gestion  des  territoires,  de 
l’elevage  et  de  la  chasse,  furent  demanteles 

Des  annees  1950  datent  l’intensibcation  des  efforts  de  sedentarisation,  la 
construction  de  villages  en  dur  et  la  fermeture  autoritaire  d’agglomera- 
tions.  Dans  les  nouvelles  bourgades  ou  la  population  autochtone  etait 
concentree,  la  sovietisation  et  son  instrument  principal,  la  russihcation, 
pouvaient  etre  accelerees,  cela  d’autant  plus  que  les  meres  devaient  tra- 
vailler  hors  du  foyer  et  que  les  enfants  etaient  contraints  de  vivre  en 
internat  des  leur  sevrage.  Les  fermetures  de  villages  et  les  deplacements 
de  population  se  poursuivirent  jusqu’a  la  bn  des  annees  1970. 

De  nombreuses  publications  indiquent  que  la  mortalite  parmi  les  vingt- 
six  peuples  est  particulierement  elevee  partout  en  Russie,  et  que  l’e- 
sperance  de  vie  se  situait,  a la  bn  des  annees  1980,  au  moins  une  dizaine 
d’annees  au-dessous  de  la  moyenne  russe.  Ce  sont  surtout  les  morts  vio- 
lentes  et  les  maladies  infectieuses  qui  alourdissent  le  bilan.  L’alcoolisme 
correspond  a l’image  stereotypee  du  beau  qu’il  represente  pour  les  pop- 
ulations du  Nord  ; et  contribue  pour  beaucoup  a la  surmortalite,  par 
maladie  mais  surtout  par  accident  et  violence. 

La  russihcation  pratiquee  par  le  systeme  des  internats,  dans  le  domaine 
de  la  langue  mais  aussi  des  comportements,  etc,  ne  consistait  pas  qu’en 
un  colonialisme  cryptique  : il  s’agissait  surtout  par  ce  biais  de  promou- 
voir  la  sovietisation.  Le  systeme  permettait  egalement  d’aliener  les  jeunes 
de  leurs  croyances,  de  leurs  coutumes,  et  de  tout  ce  que  l’education  tra- 
ditionnelle developpait  en  eux  pour  en  faire  des  membres  fonctionnant 
economiquement  et  socialement  dans  la  communaute  autochtone. 

t> 
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<1  Les  pensionnats  autochtones  ...  en  siberie 


Les  femmes  et  les  enfants  (qui  sont  instruits  de  force  et  envoy es  dans  des  pen- 
sionnats la  plupart  du  temps j n’ont  plus  le  droit  de  suivre  les  bommes  dans  le 
deplacement  des  troupeaux  et  la  cbasse.  On  separe  ainsi  les  families  pendant 
des  mois  creant  un  gros probleme  de  lien  affectif  Les  chefs  de  clans  sont  envoyes 
dans  les  camps  pour  les  travaux  forces  ou  bien  elimines.  Les  Chamans  doivent 
rendre  leur  costumes  et  leur  tambours  et  sont  interdits  de pratiquer.  Ceux  qui 
manifestent  de  I’opposition  subissent  le  meme  chatiment  que  les  chefs  de  clan. 

Ainsi,  par  des  moyens  divers  et  varies,  - tels  que  les  impots  en  fourrure,  la 
pratique  des  otages  (pour  les  obliger  a respecter  ces  impots,  et  les  regies 
edictees  par  le  nouvel  occupant),  le  troc  contre  de  la  vodka,  l’arrivee  en 
masse  de  colons,  l’evangelisation  forcee,  puis  sous  la  periode  sovietique,  la 
collectivisation  des  terres,  l’alphabetisation  obligatoire,  l’imposition  de  la 
langue  russe,  la  deportation  ou  l’extermination  des  elites  et  des  chamans, 


l’interdiction  des  fetes,  des  rituels,  des  danses  traditionnels,  ((l’asservisse- 
ment  de  l’art  traditionnel  au  “realisme  sovietique”)),  la  sedentarisation  des 
nomades,  la  transformation  industrielle  de  la  nature,  et  sa  pollution  sou- 
vent  de  maniere  irreversible,  avec  tous  les  problemes  de  sante  qui  en 
decoulent  -,  l’existence  et  le  monde  de  ces  vingt  six  “peuples  freres”  de  la 
Siberie,  au  nom  meme  de  cette  fraternite  et  de  la  civilisation  qui  etait  cen- 
see  leur  etre  apportee,  furent  litteralement  et  systematiquement  lamines. 

Ll  semblerait  qu’il  nest  pas  necessaire,  pour  ecraser  des  peuples,  de  recourir  aux 
armes  et  de  se  livrer  h des  pogroms,  ou  h des  massacres  massifs.  Ll  semblerait 
meme  que  la  mise  en  place,  et  I’application  methodique  et  constante,  d’une 
negation  ethnique  par  etouffement  et  grignotement progressif  de  son  identite  se 
revele  tout  aussi,  sinon  plus  effcace. 


Les  aieux  du  "Renne  blanc" 

http://membres.lycos.Jr/ ccmm/ revue.htm 


Evenk  nomad  riding  a reindeer 


Void  une  histoire  raconte  par  un  membre  de  l’ancienne  nation 
autochtone  des  Evenkes,  l’un  des  peuple  autochtone  du  Nord,  en 
Siberie.  Comme  tous  les  peuples  autochtones  du  Canada,  leurs  tra- 
ditions et  cultures  ont  subi  les  effets  devastateur  d’une  meme  force  «civil- 
isatrice»,  y compris  l’enlevement  des  enfants  et  leur  placement  dans  des  pen- 
sionnats. 


Dans  la  taiga  de  montagne,  derriere  le  lac  Baikal,  vit  le  clan  des  anciens 
eleveurs  de  rennes.  Tout  allait  bien  durant  plusieurs  siecles  jusqu’a  ce  que  la 
civilisation  arrive.  La  civilisation  se  manifesta  majoritairement  par  l’implanta- 
tion  forcee  de  villages  artihciels,  l’education  forcee  des  enfants  Evenks  en  pen- 
sionnat  hors  de  leur  communaute  et  une  assimilation  forcee  d’une  culture 
etrangere.  Les  bons  habitats,  l’education  et  la  culture  ne  sont  pas  de  mau- 
vaises  choses.  Seulement  pour  mon  peuple  cela  a apporte  la  misere  et  les 
destructions. 


Forcer  les  eleveurs  a travailler  dans  les  collectivites  d’etat  donna  peut-etre 
quelque  chose,  mais  au  milieu  de  bonnes  choses  en  vint  une  mauvaise,  mon 
peuple  perdit  rapidement  son  identite  et  sa  culture.  Et  avec  cela,  sa  religion, 
ses  traditions,  sa  capacite  a chasser  et  pecher  comme  le  faisaient  les  anciens. 
Mon  peuple  fut  englouti  par  un  Hot  d’immigres  et  perdit  ses  clans  et  ses  liens 
familiaux. 


A la  hn  du  XIX  eme  siecle,  les  Evenks  perdirent  leur  langue,  leurs  traditions 
et  le  plus  important,  l’elevage  traditionnel  des  rennes.  Dans  la  region  de 
Tchita,  l’elevage  de  rennes  est  en  declin  aigu.  La  majorite  de  la  population  et 
l’administration  regionale  etaient  indifferentes  aux  arts  anciens.  La  foret 
ancestrale  de  la  taiga  a ete  divisee  en  parcelles  de  chasse  pour  des  entreprises 
commerciales.  Mais  tous  ces  gens  ne  savent  pas  et  ne  comprennent  pas  la  liai- 
son importante  - Evenkes  - Rennes  - la  vie  dans  la  taiga. 

Nous  avons  recree  l’organisation  en  clans,  nous  l’avons  appelee  “Le  Renne 
Blanc”.  Nous  avons  ecoute  nos  rennes  et  essaye  de  vivre  dans  un  nouveau 
monde  aux  cotes  du  code  de  l’honneur  de  nos  anciens,  pour  raviver  a nou- 
veau nos  racines  claniques  et  familiales.  Mais  nous  sommes  constamment  a 
lutter  pour  notre  choix  de  vie.  Les  autorites  disent  qu’il  est  illegal  de  posseder 
les  armes  dont  nous  avons  besoin.  Mais  comment  pouvons-nous  etre  dans  la 
taiga  sans  armes  ? Comment  proteger  nos  rennes  et  nous-memes  contre  les 
predateurs  ? 

Nous  ne  sommes  pas  contre  les  regies  ofhcielles.  Nous  sommes  juste  contre 
les  regies  ridicules  et  dangereuses. 

Nikolai  Aruneev  — Evenke  —Region  de  Tchita. 
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Retisser  les  liens  : 

Faciliter  la  guerison  des  traumatismes  subis  dans  les  pensionnats  et  des 
sequelles  intergenerationnelles 


Personne-contact: 

Ms.  Allison  Fisher 
Directrice  generale 
Telephone:  613-748-7144 
Telecopieur  : 613-748-9364 

Adresse  de  Forganisation: 

299  Montreal  Road 
Vanier  , ON  K1L  6B8 

Pour  obtenir  un  exemplaire  du  manuel,  contactez  : 
cpelier@wabano.com 

«Si  le  Grand  Esprit  avait  voulu  que  je  devienne  un  homme  blanc,  il 
m’aurait  cree  de  race  blanche.  Il  a mis  dans  votre  coeur  certains 
desirs  et  projets;  dans  mon  coeur  il  a place  d’autres  desirs,  differents 
des  votres.  Chaque  etre  humain  est  acceptable  aux  yeux  du  Grand 
Esprit.  Il  n’est  pas  necessaire  que  les  aigles  soient  des  corbeaux» 

- Sitting  Bull 


Le  Centre  de  sante  autochtone  Wabano  a publie  un  manuel 
pouvant  servir  a la  fois  d’outil  de  reference  et  d’apprentissage, 
destine  aux  organisations  desservant  les  personnes 
autochtones.  Le  contenu  de  ce  manuel  est  axe  sur  la  guerison  des 
traumatismes  et  s’ adresse  aux  survivants  directs  des  pensionnats 
ainsi  qu’a  ceux  de  leurs  descendants  affectes  par  les  repercussions 
intergenerationnelles  de  ces  traumatismes.  Ce  manuel  a un  objectif 
double  : premierement,  il  promulgue  une  approche  de  guerison  des 
traumatismes  appropriee  a la  culture  pour  les  travailleurs  de  pre- 
miere ligne.  Deuxiemement,  utilise  comme  outil  d’enseignement,  il 
sert  a rehausser  le  niveau  de  sensibilisation  vis-a-vis  de  la  culture  et 
e l’histoire  autochtone,  dans  le  contexte  des  sevices  perpetres  dans 
les  pensionnats.  Ce  manuel  de  ressource  sur  la  guerison  est  done  un 
outil  precieux  aussi  bien  pour  les  travailleurs  de  premiere  ligne  que 
pour  les  prestateurs  de  services. 

Le  projet  shakotsie  :tha,  qui  a produit  ce  manuel,  represente  l’effort  cooperatif 
de  nombreuses  personnes  profondement  engagees  envers  la  guerison  des  trau- 
matismes subis  dans  les  pensionnats  et  leurs  repercussions  intergenerationnelles. 


Shakotsiemtha,  dans  la  langue  Mohawk  (Agniers),  signifie  «guerir 
les  guerisseurs».  Ce  nom  a ete  choisi  pour  mettre  en  relief  le  role 
important  et  inspirant  que  joue  «le  guerisseur  ayant  l’experience 
personnelle  de  blessures»  dans  le  processus  de  reprise  de  pouvoir  de 
ceux  qui  ont  subi  des  traumatismes. 

Les  Autochtones  ont  beaucoup  a enseigner  au  sujet  d’approches  et 
de  methodes  appropriees  a la  culture  en  ce  qui  concerne  la  guerison 
des  traumatismes,  en  commen^ant  par  le  retablissement  de  la  foi  - 
envers  le  systeme  et  les  autres  - chez  les  personnes  dont  la  confiance 
a ete  severement  blessee. 

Le  projet  a aussi  permis  de  creer  d’autres  types  de  ressources  : une 
bibliographic  annotee  sur  le  materiel  de  reference  specifiquement 
relie  aux  abus  subis  dans  les  pensionnats,  aux  traumatismes  et  a la 
guerison;  une  bibliotheque  de  documents  axes  sur  l’education  et  la 
formation;  un  groupe-ressource  de  25  travailleurs  de  premiere  ligne 
et  de  conseillers  autochtones,  prets  a partager  leurs  connaissances 
avec  leurs  organismes  et  leur  communaute. 

L’elaboration  du  contenu  du  manuel  a debute  lors  d’une  retraite 
d’une  semaine,  organisee  pour  les  travailleurs  autochtones  de  pre- 
miere ligne.  Guides  par  la  Grand-mere/Ainee  crie  Irene  Lindsay  et 
l’Aine/Guerisseur  traditionnel  Angaangaaq  Lyberth,  les  participants 
ont  pu  creer  un  lieu  de  guerison  securitaire  facilitant  l’exploration 
des  impacts  multi-dimentionnels  des  pensionnats  et  du  demenage- 
ment  sous  contrainte  des  peuples  Inuits,  Metis  et  des  Premieres 
Nations. 

Aujourd’hui,  le  long  silence  est  brise.  Les  recits  d’experiences  vecues 
emergent  chaque  jour  en  plus  grand  nombre.  La  pleine  mesure  de 
l’injustice  perpetree  contre  les  peuples  autochtones  est  revelee  au 
grand  jour.  Ce  manuel  celebre  et  honore  les  caracteristiques  uniques 
qui  ont  permis  a nos  peuples  non  seulement  de  survivre  mais  de 
preserver  leur  fierte,  vitalite  et  beaute. 

Les  travailleurs  de  premiere  ligne  et  les  conseillers  autochtones  deti- 
ennent  des  connaissances-cle  qui  leur  donne  une  place  et  un  role 
privilegie  dans  le  processus  de  guerison  des  traumatismes  du  passe  et 
l’etablissement  de  nouvelles  relations  entre  Autochtones  et  non- 
autochtones. 

La  premiere  ligne  est  done  un  lieu  d’espoir  pour  les  survivants  et  les 
intervenants.  Ce  manuel  a justement  ete  cree  pour  aider  a ce  travail 
sacre  de  guerison. 


suite  de  la  page  4 

Mais,  il  faut  que  je  revienne  aux  valeurs  familiales  de  la 
vraie  vie  et  comme  disait  une  grande  formatrice  Ojbway, 
Bea  Shawanda,  on  ne  peut  citer  que  les  exemples  que  Ton 
connait  bien.  Quand  je  pense  a ma  famille,  je  pense  a une 
foule  de  gens,  mes  grands-parents,  mes  oncles  et  mes 
tantes,  mes  cousines  et  mes  cousins.  Les  valeurs  qui 
guidaient  cette  famille  etaient  celles  qui  les  avaient  guidees 
depuis  plusieurs  generations.  On  ne  nommait  jamais  ces 
valeurs,  par  plus  qu’on  en  parlait.  C’etait  tout  simplement 
une  fa^on  de  vivre.  Mais,  puisque  je  dois  parler  de  valeurs, 
je  dois  aussi  nommer  ces  valeurs  pour  bien  me  faire  com- 


prendre.  On  ne  parlait  jamais  de  valeurs  familiales,  mais, 
on  en  avait  beaucoup  et  je  peux  vous  dire  que  e’est  seule- 
ment en  preparant  ce  petit  texte  que  je  suis  arrivee  a 
reflechir  a nos  valeurs  familiales  et  a les  nommer. 

Chez-nous  dans  ma  famille  abenakise,  la  oil  j’ai  ete  elevee, 
les  valeurs  qui  comptaient  beaucoup  etaient  la  politesse, 
le  respect  et  l’humour,  pas  le  genre  d’humour  qu’on  voit 
a la  television  de  nos  jours,  non,  un  type  d’humour  tran- 
quille.  Les  gens  de  ma  famille  etaient  tous  tres  calmes  et 
pacifiques  et  leur  type  d’humour  leur  ressemblait.  Ils 


aimaient  bien  rire  et  se  taquiner  mais  jamais  par  malice. 

Une  autre  grande  valeur  de  ma  famille  etait  l’identite. 
J’avais  compris  que  nous  etions  des  abenakis  et  que  les 
abenakis  sont  des  gens  fiers  et  orgueilleux.  Ils  devaient 
commencer  a nous  dire  qui  nous  etions  tres  jeunes,  parce 
que  quand  j’etais  petite,  je  pensais  que  le  monde  entier 
etait  des  abenakis,  comme  nous.  Mais,  en  grandissant,  j’ai 
appris  que  le  monde  etait  compartimente  en  societes,  que 
l’on  voulait  nous  faire  croire  tres  differentes  les  unes  des 
autres. 

s.v.p.  voir  page  16  p 
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Qu’est-ce  qu’un  traumatisme? 

On  admet  de  plus  en  plus  que  le  trauma- 
tisme psychologique  affecte  les  gens  qui  se 
retrouvent  sans  pouvoir  ou  controle.  Au 
cours  d’un  evenement  traumatisant,  le  pou- 
voir de  la  victime  lui  est  arrache  par  une 
force  qu’elle  ne  peut  vaincre. 

Lorsqu’il  s’agit  d’une  force  lachee  par  la 
nature,  on  parle  de  catastrophe  naturelle. 

Lorsqu’un  etre  humain  exerce  cette  force, 
nous  la  qualifions  d’atrocite  ou  d’inhuman- 
ite.  Les  evenements  traumatisants  detru- 
isent  les  systemes  qui  nous  permettent  nor- 
malement  de  sentir  que  nous  avons  le  con- 
trole de  notre  vie,  de  que  nous  sommes 
connectes  avec  le  monde  et  les  autres  et  que 
les  choses  ont  un  sens  pour  nous.  La  racine 
du  mot  traumatisme  est  « blessure  ». 

Exemples  de  traumatismes  psy- 

chologiques  

Le  traumatisme  peut  etre  un  evenement  unique  ou  une  serie  d’experiences  y 
compris  des  situations  effrayantes  comme  des  accidents  de  voiture,  un  feu, 
une  violence  physique,  des  menaces,  la  peur  de  la  douleur,  la  mort  d’un 
enfant  ou  d’un  des  membres  de  la  famille.  11  peut  aussi  inclure  l’abus  sexuel, 
la  separation  de  la  famille  ou  de  la  communaute,  la  guerre,  la  pauvrete 
extreme  ou  la  privation,  la  negligence  chronique,  le  racisme  et  d’autres 
formes  d’oppression. 

Qui  sont  les  survivants  du  traumatisme  ? 

Dans  le  contexte  des  abus  sexuels  dans  les  pensionnats  et  des  demenagements 
forces,  on  parle  de  deux  types  de  survivants  : les  survivants  directs  et  les  sur- 
vivants des  effets  inter-generationnels.  Dans  les  deux  cas,  les  survivants  ont 
subi  des  traumatismes,  accumule  des  pertes  dans  leur  famille,  dans  leur  cul- 
ture, leur  langue  et  ont  perdu  dans  leur  propre  identite. 

- Les  survivants  directs  sont  les  adultes  qui,  des  leur  enfance,  ont  subi  le 
traumatisme  d’avoir  ete  enleve  a leur  famille,  d’avoir  ete  prive  de  leur  com- 
munaute, de  leur  langue  maternelle  et  de  leurs  coutumes  traditionnelles. 

- Les  survivants  directs  sont  les  adultes  qui,  des  leur  enfance  ont  subi  des  abus 
sexuels,  emotionnels  ou  physiques,  ou  de  la  negligence  de  soins  due  aux 
nombreuses  annees  de  detention  dans  les  pensionnats. 

- Les  survivants  directs  sont  les  families  et  les  membres  des  communautes  a 
qui  on  a arrache  les  enfants,  et  qui  ont  ete  prives  de  la  joie  et  des  respons- 
abilites  d’elever  la  generation  de  leurs  propres  enfants,  petits-enfants,  nieces 
et  neveux. 

- Les  survivants  directs  sont  les  jeunes  et  les  adultes  autochtones  sur  qui, 
maintes  fois,  des  represailles  ont  ete  exercees  par  des  traitements  brutaux  qui 
avaient  pour  but  de  « controler  » leur  mauvais  comportement  soit  dans  les 
prisons,  dans  les  rues,  dans  les  sections  psychiatriques  des  hopitaux,  les  serv- 
ices de  sante  mentale,  les  hopitaux,  les  centres  de  traitement  pour  depen- 
dance  ou  les  ecoles. 

- Les  survivants  des  effets  inter-generationnels  sont  les  descendants  de  ces 


enfants  qui  ont  passe  toute  leur  enfance 
dans  les  pensionnats,  prives  de  tout  senti- 
ment ordinaire  de  la  famille,  des  liens  bases 
sur  les  relations  naturelles,  de  la  confiance 
dans  la  vie  communautaire,  et  dont  les  abus 
subis  durant  leur  enfance,  les  traumatismes 
et  les  nombreuses  pertes  n’ont  jamais  ete 
reconnus  et  encore  moins  resolus. 

- Les  solutions  pour  faire  face  a ces  abus 
traumatiques  et  negligences  sont  si  variees 
et  complexes,  que  les  survivants  peuvent 
repondre  a toutes  sortes  de  diagnostics  dif- 
ferents  ou  a plusieurs  en  meme  temps. 

De  plus,  comme  les  abus  etaient  diriges 
aussi  bien  contre  les  filles  que  contre  les 
gaiyons  egalement,  les  survivants  apparti- 
ennent  aux  deux  sexes,  ils  representent 
tous  les  ages,  tous  les  niveaux  de  revenus, 
toutes  les  orientations  sexuelles  ou  les 
niveaux  d’habiletes. 

Bien  qu’  actuellement,  les  femmes 
representent  le  plus  grand  nombre  de 
clients  au  sein  des  programmes  de  gueri- 
son  de  traumatisme,  beaucoup  d’hommes 

et  de  jeunes  gar^ons  ont  aussi  subi,  dans 

leur  enfance,  des  abus  et  des  traumatismes. 
Cependant,  le  manque  de  reconnaissance  et  de  denonciation  de  l’abus  sexuel 
durant  l’enfance  chez  les  hommes,  additionne  a la  socialisation  occidentale 
qui  enseigne  aux  gar^ons  et  aux  hommes  de  renier  ou  d’eviter  tout  sentiment 
constituent  des  obstacles  a la  guerison  des  hommes  autochtones. 

Le  traumatisme  dans  le  contexte  des  pensionnats  et  du  demenagement  force. 

Les  survivants  directs  du  systeme  des  pensionnats  ont  brise  le  long  silence  de 
leur  souffrance. 

Ils  parlent  desormais  de  la  violence  dont  ils  ont  ete  victimes  et  de  la  cruaute 
infligee  a d’autres  enfants  ou  a des  freres  et  soeurs  plus  jeunes,  et  leur  impuis- 
sance  a arreter  ce  processus. 

Ils  parlent  de  leurs  enlevements  par  force  a leurs  families  et  a leurs  commu- 
nautes, quelquefois  pour  dix  mois  de  l’annee  et  d’autres  fois  pour  toute  la 
duree  de  leur  enfance.  Ils  parlent  de  leur  abandonnement  repete,  de  leur  soli- 
tude et  de  leur  isolement.  Ils  parlent  de  leur  tentative  pour  eviter  les  abus  en 
essayant  de  s’echapper,  de  la  poursuite  de  la  police,  et  des  punitions  subies 
quand  on  les  ramenait  au  pensionnat.  Ils  parlent  de  leurs  families  et  de  leurs 
communautes  qui  etaient  impuissants  dans  leur  demarche  pour  les  proteger. 

Les  Inuits  parlent  egalement  de  leur  terreur  d’enfance  quand  ils  ont  pris 
l’avion  pour  la  premiere  fois,  loin  de  chez  eux,  de  la  toundra  qui  leur  man- 
quait  beaucoup,  des  odeurs  familieres,  de  la  lumiere  et  des  ombres  de  la  vie 
dans  le  Nord. 

Ils  parlent  d’une  douleur  tres  intense  en  visitant  des  camps  de  leur  enfance 
abandonnes  depuis  longtemps;  de  retrouvailles,  apres  des  decennies,  de 
reliques  de  leur  enfance  perdue,  des  ustensiles  de  cuisine,  des  jouets,  des  bou- 
tons, tout  cela  avait  ete  laisse  la,  a cause  d’un  depart  precipite  et  d’un  deme- 
nagement force. 
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Les  effets  inter-generationnels 

Plusieurs  generations  d’enfants  autochtones  ont  passe  la  majorite  de  leur 
enfance  dans  des  pensionnats.  Ils  ont  subi  des  abus  et  de  la  negligence  qui 
ont  laisse  des  marques  indelebiles  sur  leur  vie  d’adultes  ainsi  que  sur  la  vie  de 
leurs  descendants  dont  les  families  ont  continue  elles  aussi  a subir  des  abus 
et  de  la  negligence. 

En  tant  qu’adultes,  de  nombreux  survivants  des  pensionnats  se  trouvent 
encore  dans  des  situations  ou  ils  doivent  lutter  tout  seul  contre  leur  douleur, 
leur  colere,  et  leur  peine  provenant  du  traumatisme  non  resolu.  Ceux  qui 
ont  essaye  de  trouver  une  solution  en  se  mariant,  ou  en  vivant  en  partenari- 
at,  se  sont  souvent  trouve  dans  des  situations  difficiles  devant  les  demandes 
complexes  de  leur  vie  intime,  de  leurs  responsabilites  parentales  et  de  leur  vie 
familiale,  car  ils  n’avaient  aucune  experience  ni  preparation  pour  ces  situa- 
tions. Certains  ont  encore  ete  victimes  de  violence  domestique,  ou  ont  eux- 
memes  abuse  leurs  partenaires,  leurs  enfants  ou  leurs  parents. 

Le  traumatisme  inter-generationnel  ou  multi-generationnel  survient  lorsque  les 
effets  du  traumatisme  ne  sont  pas  resolus  h I’interieur  dune  generation.  En  effet, 
quand  le  traumatisme  reste  ignore  et  lorsqu’il  n’existe  aucun  soutien  pour y faire 
face,  ce  traumatisme  est  transmis  d’une  generation  h la  suivante.  Ce  que  nous 
avons  appris  h considerer  comme  « normal  » quand  nous  sommes  enfants,  nous 
le  transmettons  automatiquement  h nos  enfants. 

Les  enfants  qui  apprennent  que  I’abus  sexuel  est  « normal » et  qui  n ont  jamais 
pu  analyser  les  sentiments  qui  I’accompagnent,  risquent  d’infliger  I’abus  physique 
ou  sexuel  h leurs  propres  enfants.  Les  mecanismes  malsains  que  les  personnes  util- 
isaient  pour  se  proteger  peuvent  etre  transmises  h leurs  enfants  sans  qu’ils  en 
soient  conscients.  Voila  ce  qui  constitue  I’heritage  de  I’abus  sexuel  et  physique  dans 
les  pensionnats. 

- La  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison 

Le  traumatisme  non-resolu 

La  peur  et  la  mefiance  permanente  naissent  du  fait  que  les  enfants  ont  ete 
blesses  et  deipts  par  des  personnes  qu’ils  aimaient  et  desquelles  ils 
dependaient.  Les  abuseurs  disent  souvent  aux  enfants  abuses  que  ceci  est  « 
pour  leur  bien  »,  et  cela  les  mene  a se  blamer  et  a se  detester  facilement. 

Les  enfants  abuses  par  des  adultes  entendent  aussi  un  autre  message  tres  clair 
: celui  de  ne  pas  exprimer  de  sentiments  au  sujet  de  ces  abus.  En  con- 
sequence, les  enfants  traumatises  apprennent  rapidement  a survivre  d’autres 
experiences  de  traumatisme  en  ayant  recours  a des  mecanismes  comme  le 
dementi  ou  la  dissociation. 

Quand  on  empeche  un  enfant  ou  un  adulte  d’exprimer  des  sentiments 
comme  la  colere  la  douleur  ou  la  peine,  ces  sentiments  ne  peuvent  aller  nulle 
part,  ils  sont  reprimes. 

Les  symptomes  des  traumatismes  psychologiques  non-resolus  sont  generale- 
ment  extremement  severes.  Les  plus  communs  sont  : 

- Tabus  de  substance  ou  la  dependance; 

- le  suicide  ou  tout  autre  comportement  auto  destructif  - se  fouetter,  se 
bruler  ou  se  couper; 

- la  dissociation,  (impossibility  d’exprimer  des  sentiments)  et 

- Souvenirs  repetifs  ou  la  personne  revit  les  experiences 


Le  traumatisme  non-resolu  de  Tabus  subi  dans  les  pensionnats  continue  a 
avoir  des  effets  sur  les  individus,  les  families,  les  communautes  et  les  nations. 
11  continuera  a avoir  ce  genre  de  repercussions  jusqu’a  ce  que  les  sentiments 
ressentis  a cause  du  traumatisme  puissent  etre  exprimes  d’une  maniere  saine 
et  de  fa^on  creative. 

Quest  ce  que  le  syndrome  de  stress  post  traumatique  (SSPT) 

Le  syndrome  de  stress  post  traumatique  (SSPT)  est  un  trouble  psychiatrique 
qui  peut  survenir  a la  suite  d’un  ou  d’une  serie  d’evenements  traumatisants. 

Le  SSPT  se  definie  par  la  repetition  de  cet  evenement  traumatique  durant 
des  reves,  des  hallucinations  ou  des  retours  en  arriere.  Le  rapport  ou  l’imag- 
ination  de  vues,  de  sons,  d’odeur  ou  de  gouts  associes  a cet  incident  trauma- 
tisant  devient  la  cause  de  ces  retours  en  arriere. 

Les  personnes  qui  souffrent  de  SSPT  apprennent  a surveiller  toutes  les  caus- 
es qui  pourraient  provoquer  un  retour  en  arriere.  Parfois,  ils  utilisent  aussi 
des  drogues  pour  essayer  de  se  neutraliser  de  toute  stimulation  sensorielle  qui 
pourrait  causer  le  souvenir  du  traumatisme  initial. 

Le  SSPT  se  caracterise  par  des  changements  biologiques  complexes  et  egale- 
ment  des  symptomes  psychologiques  qui  surviennent  souvent  en  meme 
temps  que  des  depressions  ou  des  maladies  mentales  et  des  abus  de  sub- 
stances. Le  SSPT  a des  effets  sur  tous  les  aspects  de  la  vie  des  survivants  y 
compris  des  effets  physiques,  mentaux,  emotionnels  et  spirituels. 

Quels  sont  les  autres  facteurs  associes  au  developpement  du 
SSPT? 

Le  SSPT  risque  de  se  developper  plus  facilement  chez  les  personnes  dont  T ex- 
perience subjective  du  traumatisme  se  caracterise  en  partie  par  ce  qui  suit  : 

- choc  de  grande  magnitude  et  intensite,  completement  inattendu.  La  per- 
sonne se  sent  sans  controle,  impuissante  ou  trahie; 

- Sexuel,  en  opposition  a une  attaque  non-sexuelle; 

- Un  perception  accrue  de  la  menace,  du  danger,  de  horreur  et  de  la  peur; 

- un  environnement  qui  facilite  la  honte,  la  culpabilite  le  stigma  ou  la  haine 
de  soi; 

La  biologie  du  traumatisme 

Les  personnes  qui  sont  dans  des  situations  dangereuses  doivent  se  mobiliser 
et  entreprendre  des  demarches  difficiles  pour  eliminer  le  danger,  la  fatigue  ou 
la  douleur  et  se  concentrer  uniquement  sur  la  survie.  Voila  pourquoi,  durant 
un  traumatisme,  le  corps  reagit  par  Tinstinct  de  fuite,  de  lutte  ou  encore  se 
paralyse. 

Dans  une  situation  normale,  notre  cerveau  gere  une  circulation  equilibree  de 
substances  biologiques  et  tout  le  processus  de  transmission  de  messages  grace 
a son  systeme  nerveux.  Mais  quand  il  faut  faire  face  a une  situation  trauma- 
tisante,  le  cerveau  augmente  fortement  sa  production  d’adrenaline  pour 
fournir  une  plus  grande  energie  et  une  meilleure  endurance.  Ce  phenomene 
augmente  le  taux  de  battements  du  cceur  et  la  tension  arterielle  et  provoque 
la  surexcitation  du  systeme  nerveux. 

Quand  une  personne  vit  plusieurs  experiences  repetees  de  traumatisme,  le 
cerveau  perd  la  capacite  de  controler  ses  propres  substances.  L’affluence 
chronique  d’adrenaline  dans  le  systeme  reduit  temporairement  la  production 
celle-ci.  Le  cerveau  essaye  alors  de  compenser  en  alternant  la  sur-stimulation 
et  la  sous-stimulation  de  son  systeme. 
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est  inonde  de  substances  chimiques, 
le  corps  se  retrouve  dans  un  etat  de 
surexcitation,  d’anxiete  et  de  peur.  Une  fois  dans  cet  etat,  les  survivants  vont 
reagir  comme  des  victimes  dans  des  situations  traumatisantes,  et  seront  com- 
pletement  terrifies  par  les  personnes  et  les  endroits  qui  les  entourent.  D’autre 
part,  quand  les  substances  chimiques  du  cerveau  sont  reduites,  les  survivants 
se  sentent  emotionnellement  coinces  et  ne  peuvent  trouver  ni  energie  ni 
interet  pour  communiquer  avec  qui  que  se  soit  de  l’exterieur. 

Ceci  explique  pourquoi  certaines  personnes  traumatisees  se  sentent  et  agis- 
sent  comme  si  leur  systeme  nerveux  etait  completement  coupe  du  moment 
present.  Comme  les  activites  du  cerveau  varient,  leurs  sentiments  passent  de 
la  neutralite  a la  panique  ou  a la  terreur  complete. 

Ces  changements  psychologiques  associes  au  SSPT  causent  egalement  une 
surexcitation  du  systeme  nerveux  qui  s’ exprime  par  des  symptomes  comme 
le  sursaut  et  les  perturbations  du  sommeil. 

Les  effets  du  traumatisme  sur  la  memoire 

La  reponse  par  la  lutte,  la  fuite  ou  la  paralysie  alterent  de  fa^on  dramatique 
la  fonction  dans  deux  parties  du  cerveau,  l’hippocampe  et  l’amygdale. 
Comme  ces  sections  du  cerveau  sont  celles  ou  la  memoire  est  integree  et 
enregistree,  il  existe  alors  une  distorsion  dans  le  processus  de  traitement  de 
l’info  rotation. 

Pendant  un  evenement  traumatique,  c’est  un  peu  comme  si  la  memoire  etait 
un  morceau  de  vette  brisee,  et  quelques  morceaux  de  verre  sont  preserves  dans 
le  corps  (appeles  les  memoires  du  corps)  tandis  d’autres  ressemblent  a des 
fragments  : visions  fugitives  de  l’imaginaire  visuel,  parfums  ou  sensations. 

Cette  fragmentation  de  la  memoire  qui  coincide  avec  la  separation  des  emo- 
tions et  de  la  memoire  causee  par  a cause  une  dissociation  explique  pourquoi 
beaucoup  de  survivants  de  traumatismes  peuvent  seulement  se  souvenir  de 
certaines  parties  de  leur  experience.  A la  place  de  la  memoire,  ils  se  trouvent 
devant  des  periodes  d’emotion  intense  et  incontrolable  sans  entrevoir  d’im- 
age  claire  qui  puisse  les  aider  a expliquer  leurs  sentiments. 

Quest  ce  que  les  declencheurs,  I’abreaction  (souvenirs  repetitifs), 
le  flooding  (les  souvenirs  envahissants) 

Le  SSPT  se  definit  par  la  repetition  de  traumatismes  causes  par  les  souvenirs 
repetitifs  et/ou  envahissants.  Durant  fab  reaction,  les  survivants  revivent  T ex- 
perience de  Tabus  comme  si  celui-ci  se  reproduisait  a cet  instant.  Generalement 
T abreaction  provient  de  la  stimulation  des  sens,  provoquee  en  particulierement 
par  des  sons,  des  odeurs,  des  gouts  ou  par  certains  types  de  toucher. 

La  terreur  qui  inonde  la  personne  durant  ces  experiences  cause  des  reactions 
de  peur  excessive  et  d’evitement  de  tout  ce  qui  pourrait  stimuler  un  retour 
des  souvenirs.  Tout  element  susceptible  de  provoquer  le  retour  de  souvenirs 
s’appellent  des  declencheurs. 

Quelquefois,  les  survivants  sont  tellement  envahis  par  la  terreur  de  revivre  un 
incident  traumatisant  qu’ils  se  coupent  completement  de  la  realite  presente. 
On  appelle  ceci  flooding  (veritable  inondation  du  cerveau  par  les  souvenirs 
et  la  reaction  emotionnelle  qui  Taccompagne).  De  nouvelles  recherches  sur 
ce  phenomene  suggere  qu’il  s’agit  d’un  incident  psycho-neurologique  durant 
lequel  le  cerveau  est  completement  envahi  par  les  substances  chimiques  qu’il 
produit  pour  les  reactions  de  fuite,  de  peur  ou  de  paralysie. 

Ces  deux  phenomenes  donnent  lieu  a des  experiences  terrifiantes,  aussi  bien 
pour  les  survivants  que  pour  les  personnes  qui  les  entourent.  L’ identification 
du  declencheur  qui  a cause  la  remontee  des  souvenirs  et  la  construction 


d’une  force  interieure  capable  de  faire  face  aux  souvenirs  representent  les 
premieres  etapes  vers  la  guerison. 

La  peur  de  I’autorite  et  de  Tintimite. 

Les  personnes  qui  ont  appris  tres  jeunes  que  ceux  qui  detiennent  T autorite 
peuvent  leur  nuire,  qu’ils  ne  les  protegeront  pas  du  danger  ou  les  abandon- 
neront,  developpent  souvent  une  peur  terrifiante  des  figures  d’  auto  rite  et  des 
relations  intimes. 

Les  survivants  qui  ont  une  telle  peur  apprennent,  comme  mecanisme  de 
survie,  a saper  T autorite  et  Tintimite. 

En  consequence,  de  nombreux  de  survivants  rencontrent  des  difficultes  dans 
le  systeme  d’education  hierarchique  formel  et  les  systemes  d’emploi  en  plus 
et  au-dela  des  obstacles  d’ attitudes  causes  par  des  prejuges. 

Au  sein  de  relations  personnelles,  les  survivants  adultes  d’incidents  traumatisants 
durant  l’enfance  ont  tendance  a developper  des  mecanismes  perturbateurs  : 

- Ils  terminent  une  relation  juste  au  moment  oil  la  nouveaute  termine  et  oil 
Tintimite  commence; 

- Ils  ne  permettent  pas  qu’une  relation  progresse  au-dela  de  certaines  limites 
d’intimite; 

- Ils  terminent  une  relation  sur  une  note  negative  ou  extremement  con- 
flictuelle; 

Ces  mecanismes  peut  aussi  etre  une  maniere  de  revivre  les  experiences  trau- 
matisantes, permettant  au  survivant  de  diminuer  sa  peur  de  Tintimite  et  sa 
detresse,  en  lui  donnant  un  sentiment  de  pouvoir  et  de  controle  sur  Tabandon. 

SURVICTIMISATION 

La  survictimisation  ou  victimisation  secondaire  se  refere  a des  conditions  ou 
des  circonstances,  intentionnelles  ou  non,  qui  reproduisent  completement 
ou  en  partie  la  situation  originale  de  Tabus;  conditions  sur  lesquelles  l’indi- 
vidu  n’a  aucun  controle  et  dont  les  effets  sont  le  manque  d’independance, 
le  detachement  emotionnel  ou  la  douleur. 

Tout  comme  les  enfants  autochtones  ont  subi  des  abus  dans  les  pensionnats 
qui  avaient  la  responsabilite  de  les  eduquer,  ces  memes  enfants  ont  egalement 
subi  d’autres  abus  dans  les  services  de  counselling  ou  psychiatriques  qui 
auraient  du  les  guerir. 

Les  survivants  des  abus  des  pensionnats  sont  particulierement  vulnerables  a 
la  revictimisation  a cause  de  la  marginalisation  continue  et  de  la  discrimina- 
tion permanente  envers  les  personnes  autochtones. 

L’ evidence  de  cette  marginalisation  se  distingue  facilement  au  niveau  de  la 
tolerance  politique  et  sociale  vis-a-vis  des  injustices  continuelles  commises 
envers  les  Autochtones,  qu’elles  soient  perpetrees  par  la  police  a Burnt 
Church,  au  Saskatewan  ou  a Ipperwash,  ou  par  les  services  sociaux  profes- 
sionnels  qui  interdisent  les  ceremonies  de  purification  par  la  fumee  dans  les 
hopitaux. 

Si  la  comprehension  des  conditions  qui  causent  la  survictimisation  aidait  les 
travailleurs  sociaux  et  les  conseillers  a etablir  des  strategies,  cette  situation 
pourrait  etre  evitee.  On  considere  que  les  survivants  de  Tabus  dans  les  pen- 
sionnats sont  revictimises  dans  chaque  situation  ou  : 

- Tetendue  de  leur  souffrance  d’enfance  est  minimisee  ou  niee; 

- ils  sont  blames  pour  cet  abus; 

- ils  ne  sont  pas  cru; 

- on  les  croit  mais  ils  ne  sont  pas  suffisamment  credibles; 
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< Retisser  nos  liens 


- on  ne  comprend  pas  leurs  besoins  culturels  et  linguistiques  ou  on  n’en  tient 
pas  compte; 

En  l’absence  d’une  connaissance  complete  des  impacts  continus  de  la  coloni- 
sation et  du  risque  persistant  de  survictimisation,  les  travailleurs  de  front  et 
les  conseilleurs  risquent  d’ajouter  aux  problemes  des  clients  autochtones  au 
lieu  de  les  aider. 

En  ce  qui  concerne  la  survictimisation,  les  relations  entre  la  police  et  les 
Autochtones  demande  une  sensitivite  speciale.  Historiquement,  cette  rela- 
tion se  caracterise  par  une  peur  ancree  et  de  la  mefiance. 

Dans  le  contexte  de  l’abus  dans  les  pensionnats,  la  GRC  et  la  police  provin- 
ciale  ont  mis  en  vigueur  des  politiques  refusant  aux  Autochtones 
le  droit  a une  vie  de  famille,  en  leur  enlevant  de  force  leurs  enfants  et  en  les 
pla^ant  dans  des  ecoles,  des  families  nourricieres  ou  en  adoption. 


11  y a aussi  eu  d’autres  incidents  entre  les  enfants  autochtones  et  la  police 
quand  les  enfants  s’echappaient  pour  eviter  les  abus  et  etaient  ramenes  a l’e- 
cole  par  la  police. 

Ce  role  historique  joue  par  la  police  dans  la  vie  des  Autochtones  et  la  mefiance 
qui  a ete  generee  par  ces  situations  contribuent  directement  aux  points  suivants 

- les  chances  qu’un  jeune  gar^on  de  16  ans  soit  emprisonne  au  moins  une  fois 
avant  l’age  de  25  ans  sont  de  70%; 

- le  taux  d’incarceration  des  hommes  autochtones  est  1 1 fois  plus  eleve  que 
le  taux  des  hommes  non-autochtones; 

- le  taux  d’incarceration  des  femmes  autochtones  est  250  fois  plus  eleve  que 
celui  des  femmes  non-autochtones; 

- L’echec  de  la  police  en  ce  qui  concerne  la  protection  des  Autochtones  a ete 
demontre  au  cours  du  meurtre  brutal  de  deux  femmes  Metis  de  Winnipeg 
dont  les  appels  telephoniques  repetes  a la  police  ont  ete  ignores. 


Assemblies  regionales 

Calgary  - le  octobre 
Prince  Albert  - 3 octobre 
Prince  George  - 1 5 octobre 
Kenora  - 16  octobre  < nouvelle  date! 


2002 

Toutes  les  assemblies  sont  ouvertes  au  public  et  tous 
sont  les  bienvenus,  cependant  les  participants  doivent 
prendre  en  charge  leurs  frais  de  deplacement.  La 
Fondation  offrira  des  collations  et  un  repas  leger  a midi. 

Si  vous  desirez  obtenir  d’autres  renseignements  ou 
vous  inscrire  aux  assemblies  (inscription 
recommandie  mais  pas  obligatoire)  veuillez  contacter 
Marilyn  Mclvor  au  1-888  - 725-8886,  a Ottawa  au 
237-4441  (poste  245). 


Moncton  - 28  octobre 
Quebec  - 30  octobre 


http://www.ahf.ca 


Le  Conseil  d’administration  de  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guirison  se 
rassemblera  dans  ces  six  villes  afin  d’amorcer  un  dialogue  avec  les  peuples 
autochtones  au  sujet  du  processus  de  financement  de  la  Fondation.  Ils 
prisenteront  le  rapport  annuel  de  la  Fondation,  fourniront  les  informations 
les  plus  ricentes  sur  les  projets  fmancis  et  annonceront  les  nouveaux  projets. 
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Une  autre  grande  valeur  itait  le  travail.  J’ai 
toujours  vu  mes  grands-parents  travailler. 
Mon  grand-pere  itait  guide  de  chasse,  alors 
il  itait  parti  des  mois  et  des  mois  dans  le 
bois.  Ma  grand-mere  faisait  des  paniers. 
Quand  elle  ne  travaillait  pas  a faire  des 
paniers  qui  itaient  vendus  a un  marchand, 
elle  faisait  la  cuisine,  le  minage,  le  lavage  et 
le  jardinage.  Ma  mere  travaillait  a l’extirieur. 
Mon  pere  itant  mort,  c’itait  elle  qui  devait 
gagner  la  vie  de  sa  famille.  Alors,  le  travail  et 
l’honnetete  faisaient  partie  des  grandes 
valeurs  de  notre  famille.  Moi-meme  j’ai 
commenci  a travailler  a douze  ans  durant 
l’iti  pour  me  faire  un  peu  d’ argent  de  poche. 

Je  suppose  que  la  sobriiti  itait  une  autre 
grande  valeur.  En  tout  cas,  quand  j’itais 
enfant,  je  n’ai  jamais  vu  quelqu’un  de 
Saoul  dans  ma  famille.  Je  crois  que  c’itait 
les  femmes  qui  veillaient  a ce  que  leur  rnari 
ou  leur  fils  ne  fassent  jamais  d’abus  quand, 
parfois  a Noel  ou  a un  mariage,  il  y avait  de 
la  boisson. 


Ce  qui  nous  amene  une  autre  valeur,  la  sta- 
biliti.  Nous  pouvions  toujours  compter  sur 
notre  famille  pour  etre  la  en  cas  de  besoin, 
ou  simplement  pour  les  visiter.  La  ginirositi 
faisait  aussi  partie  de  ces  fameuses  valeurs, 
parce  qu’on  ne  peut  pas  travailler  tout  le 
temps  comme  qa,  par  exemple  a faire  des 
confitures,  a repriser  des  bois  ou  a sculpter 
un  petit  bateau  pour  le  donner  a son  petit- 
enfant  sans  etre  ginireux. 

Je  ne  sais  pas  comment  appeler  une  autre 
chose  que  je  considere  comme  itant  une 
autre  valeur  familiale.  Je  crois  que  c’est 
l’ordre.  Pas  la  police  ou  l’ordre  social. 
Non,  non,  je  veux  parler  de  l’ordre  et  de 
propreti  dans  la  maison.  C’est  important 
parce  que  qa  donne  aux  enfants  un  senti- 
ment de  sicuriti.  En  tout  cas,  moi  je  me 
sentais  en  sicuriti,  par  ce  que  la  maison 
itait  propre  et  en  ordre.  Je  ne  sais  pas  si  la 
beauti  de  l’environnement  est  une  valeur, 
mais,  je  l’ai  mise  sur  ma  liste.  Ma  grand- 
mere  prenait  beaucoup  de  plaisir  a 


entretenir  un  jardin  de  fleurs  et  il  y avait 
des  arbres,  tout  autour,  de  la  maison. 

Les  itrangers  avaient  droit  a beaucoup  de 
considiration  parce  que  les  gens  de  ma 
famille  itaient  tres  accueillants.  Ils  itaient 
aussi  bienveillants  envers  les  amis  qui 
venaient  chez-nous.  Une  autre  grande  valeur 
itait  l’amour  des  enfants.  Ma  grand-mere  a 
ilevi  les  enfants  de  quatre  families,  la  sienne, 
celle  de  son  beau-frere,  celle  de  sa  fille  et 
celle  de  sa  petite  fille. 

C’itait  comme  qa  chez-nous.  Je  crois  que 
beaucoup  de  families  ont  a peu  pres  les 
memes  valeurs  que  la  rnienne  quand  j’itais 
petite.  Et  ce  sont  des  valeurs  toujours 
prisentes.  On  peut  les  appeler  des  valeurs 
sures  parce  que  c’est  avec  ces  valeurs  (ou  si 
vous  prifirez  avec  de  fa^on  de  vivre)  que  les 
enfants  sont  formis.  Le  respect,  la 
ginirositi,  la  bienveillance,  le  travail,  la  pro- 
preti, l’ordre,  l’amour,  la  stabiliti,  la 
tolirance  et  l’humour. 


Les  valeurs  familiales 

De  Christine  Sioui  Wawanoloath 


Ce  n’est  sans  doute  qu’une  partie  des  valeurs 
qu’on  peut  dicouvrir  en  fouillant  dans  sa 
mimoire  et  en  pensant  a comment  nous 
avons  acquis  telle  ou  telle  attitude  vis-a-vis 
ce  qui  nous  entoure  et  comment  nous 
riagissons  devant  une  situation  ou  une 
information  nouvelle.  Bien  souvent  nos 
reactions  spontanies,  sont  liies  a ces  valeurs 
familiales  que  nous  avons  acquises,  durant 
notre  enfance  meme  si  on  ne  savait  pas  que 
c’itaient  des  “ valeurs  familiales  ”.  Mais  les 
valeurs  familiales  peuvent  aussi  ivoluer, 
changer,  selon  1’avancement  des  valeurs  de  la 
sociiti.  Ces  valeurs  humanistes  atteignent 
iventuellement  les  families  qui  les  absorbent 
aussi  dans  leurs  moeurs.  En  terminant,  je 
vous  souhaite  une  bonne  vie.  Que  nous 
puissions  vivre  dans  des  temps  oil  le  respect 
anime  la  paix. 
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Uashat  mak  Mani-utenam-  C’est  sous  le  regard  d’un  public 
ebahi  et  attenuf,  que  les  aides  de  camp  ont  precede  a 
F edification  d’un  Kushapatshikan  (la  tente  tremblante),  lors 
du  dernier  Rassemblement  des  aines  aux  abords  de  la  Mishta 
Shipu,  pres  de  la  communaute  de  Uashat  mak  Mani-ute- 
nam  le  14  juin  dernier. 

La  tente  a ete  dressee  sous  les  indications  d’un  illustre  aine 
cri  de  86  ans  de  Mistassini  et  ancien  Kakushapatek  (celui 
qui  accomplit  le  rituel  de  la  tente  tremblante),  Billy 
Blacksmith.  Considere  comme  un  evenement  exceptionnel, 
puisque  ce  rituel  a depuis  longtemps  ete  abandonne  par  les 
Innus,  avec  la  venue  de  religions  non-autochtones,  le  mon- 
tage de  Kashapatshikan  a su  capter  toute  l’attention  de  per- 
sonnes  presentes  (plus  de  70  personnes  de  to  us  ages)  sur  le 
lieu  de  l’edification  de  la  tente. 

Cependant,  le  rituel  complet,  ou  le  Kakushapatek  penetre 
dans  la  tente  pour  le  ceremonial,  n’a  pas  pu  etre  accompli, 
mais  les  gens  ont  pu  s’impregner  visuellement  de  toute  la 
magie  entourant  cette  coutume  presque  oubliee  chez  les 
Innus.  Chose  certaine,  la  majorite  des  personnes  presentes 
voyaient  cela  pour  la  premiere  fois. 

M.  Blacksmith  a abandonne  cette  pratique  a la  mort  de  son 
epouse.  “Pour  pouvoir  accomplir  ce  rituel,  il  faut  etre  un 
couple.  Il  existe  un  lien  tres  puissant  qui  rapproche  deux 
epoux:  l’amour.  De  plus,  le  fait  que  ce  soit  un  homme  et  une 
femme  apporte  un  equilibre”  a-t-il  indique. 

Veritable  rituel 

Pour  proceder  a un  veritable  rituel,  il  faut  d’abord  que  le  lieu 
ou  se  construira  le  Kushapatshiken,  soit  dans  un  endroit 
calme,  toujours  en  foret,  et  eloigne  des  sources  qui  pour- 
raient  deranger  le  rituel  soit  loin  de  la  circulation,  loin  d’une 
ville  ou  village,  ou  tout  autre  endroit  aui  pourrait  perturber 
facilement  le  processus.  Tout  bruit  peut  arreter  la  demarche 
: toux,  fumer  une  cigarette,  parler  ...  de  meme  que  prendre 
une  photo,  regarder  a travers  des  jumelles,  la  lumiere  d’un 
flash  d’une  camera  ou  l’eclairage  des  phares  d’une  voiture 
peuvent  interrompre  le  rituel. 

Utilites 

Autrefois,  le  rituel  etait  utilise  lors  de  grande  famine. 
Kushapatshitkan  servait  done  de  lien  entre  les  esprits  et 
1, homme  pour  connaitre  1’ emplacement  exact  du  gibier. 
Cela  demandait  done  au  Kakushapatek  d’avoir  une  excel- 
lente  connaissance  de  son  territoire  puisque  les  esprtits  lui 
communiquaient  l’endroit  exact  ou  se  trouvait  le  gibier.  De 
plus,  dans  le  texte  de  la  these  de  memoire  intitule  “L’univers 
religieux  des  Tshiashinnuat,  ancetres  des  Innuat:  systeme  de 
croyances  a l’epoque  des  contacts  (1603-1726)”  de  Jean- 
Louis  Fontaine  (Innu),  il  est  mentionne  que  ce  rituel  servait 
egalement  a obtenir  des  nouvelles  de  la  famille,  a avoir  des 
promesses  du  futur  ou  a guerir  differentes  maladies. 


Article  de  Suzanne  Regis,  Innuvelle  Vol.  5 NO.  6,  Juillet 
2002  http:llwww.  destination,  ca / - curybuck 1 


Comment  le  devenir? 

Kakushapatek  a explique  qu’aucune  transmission  de  ce  pou- 
voir n’est  possible  de  persone  a personne.  “J’ai  retpt  ce  don 
en  me  promenant  dans  la  foret.  Un  arbre  m’a  parle  et  j’ai  su 
que  je  pouvais  le  faire.”  Toutefois,  il  faut  aussi  d’autres  ele- 
ments pour  etre  choisi.  Il  faut  que  la  personne  soit  proche 
de  la  nature  et  qu’elle  connaisse  bien  la  foret.  Selon  lui,  seuls 
les  hommes  peuvent  etre  choisi  a diriger  le  rituel,  ce  qui 
n’empeche  pas  les  femmes  d’aider  leurs  epoux  a le  faire. 

La  preparation  exige  des  precedes  particuliers 

Uashat  mak  Mani-utenam  - Lors  du  dernier  Rassemblement 
des  aines  de  Uashat  mak  Mani-utenam,  l’aine  et  ancien 
kakushapatek,  Billy  Blacksmith,  est  venu  non  settlement 
expliquer  la  signification  du  rituel  Kushapashikan  (la  tente 
tremblante) , mais  a aussi  enseigne  le  montage  de  la  tente. 

L’edification  d’un  Kushapatshikan  demande  des  precedes 
particuliers.  Chercher  et  couper  les  arbres  qui  feront  la 
structure  de  la  tente  demande  deja  un  certain  soin.  L’aide  de 
camp  qui  a aide  M.  Blacksmith  lors  de  cette  recherche, 
Stephane  Vollant,  a explique  comment  celui-ci  avait 
precede.  “Dans  la  foret,  le  kakushapatek  selectionne 
soigneusement  les  arbres  qui  seront  utilises  pour  la  structure 
de  la  tente.  Chaque  arbre  est  pris  dans  des  endroits 
embroussailles.  Il  faut  couper  chaque  arbre  et  faire  attention 
de  ne  pas  couper  les  broussailles  qui  l’entourent.  Un  mini- 
mum de  quatre  arbres  differents  est  requis”,  a-t-il  indique. 

“Toutefois  il  faut  en  tout  12  arbres  pour  faire  la  structure  de 
la  tente.  Pour  la  structure  verticale,  il  faut  huit  perches  et 
alterner  les  arbres  qui  sont  de  la  meme  famille”  a t-il  ajoute. 
Quatre  autres  feront  deux  cerceaux  - dont  chacun  aura  deux 
perches  d’ arbres  differents  - horizontaux  qui  contourneront 
les  perches  verticales.  La  plus  petite  est  installee  au  sommet 
et  la  plus  grande  a la  mi-hauteur  des  perches  verticales.  Un 
tapis  de  sapinage  recouvrera  le  sol.  On  recouvre  ensuite  la 
structure  de  canevas  et  est  solidement  attachee  par  des 
cordes. 

La  ceremonie 

Il  ajoute  que  chaque  arbre  possede  un  grand  repertoire  de 
chants.  “Toutefois,  les  arbres  verticaux  chanteront  quatre 
chants  chacun  durant  l’evenement.  Quant  aux  cerceaux,  ils 
chanteront  deux  chants  chacun.  Les  chants  du  plus  petit 
cerceau  ressemblent  a des  chants  d’enfants,  ils  sont  moins 
puissants,  car  il  est  plus  petit.  Les  chants  du  plus  grand 
cerceau  ont  plus  de  force,  a-t-il  raconte.  A partir  de  ce 
moment  le  kakushapatek  peut  entrer  dans  la  tente.  La  tente 
commencera  a trembler  de  plus  en  plus  fort  avec  la  venue  - 
en  dernier-  de  l’esprit  de  Mishtapeu  (Le  Grand  Homme). 
C’est  pendant  ce  rituel  que  le  kakushapatek  fera  sa  demande 
aupres  de  tous  les  esprits  reunis,  aux  dires  de  M.Blacksmith. 
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pas.  La  FAG  se  reserve  le  droit  d’ac- 
cepter  ou  de  refuser  les  articles  qui 
lui  sont  soumis.  La  FAG  se  reserve 
le  droit  de  retirer  les  passages  dont 
le  language  n’est  pas  acceptable  et 
de  corriger  les  erreurs  de  gram- 
maire,  d’orthographe  et  de  ponctu- 
ation. 
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Les  racines 

Entre  les  annees  1950  et  1980,  bon  nombre  de  collectivites  autochtones  du  Canada 
ont  vecu  la  periode  la  plus  sombre  de  leur  existence,  mais  on  pourrait  egalement 
considerer  ces  annees  comme  les  heures  les  plus  sombres  avant  l’aube.  En  effet,  les 
dernieres  annees  representent  une  ere  nouvelle,  marquee  par  l’emergence  de  la  spir- 
itualite, de  l’identite  autochtone  et  d’un  processus  de  guerison  dans  un  grand  nom- 
bre de  collectivites  autochtones  un  peu  partout  au  Canada. 

Les  germes  de  la  confiance  et  de  l’eveil  etaient  toujours  la,  plantes  par  les  sages  aines 
des  generations  precedentes  et  contenus  dans  les  legendes,  les  chants,  les  ceremonies 
et  les  enseignements  sacres.  Un  grand  nombre  de  ces  vieux  usages  etaient  gardes 
secrets  en  raison  de  la  persecution  religieuse  et  juridique  ainsi  que  de  la  repression 
politique. 

Les  annees  I960  ont  represente  une  periode  d’eveil  politique  et  culturel  pour  bon 
nombre  de  peuples  aux  Etats-Unis  et  au  Canada.  La  naissance  du  mouvement  des 
droits  autochtones  grace  a des  organismes  comme  l’AIM  ( l American  Indian 
Movement),  aux  Etats-Unis,  et  la  Fraternite  des  Indiens  du  Canada  a marque  le  com- 
mencement visible  et  davantage  public  d’une  nouvelle  ere  de  guerison  moderne  chez 
les  Autochtones.  Toutefois,  il  y a une  autre  dimension  au  processus  de  transforma- 
tion actuellement  en  cours  dans  des  centaines  de  collectivites  autochtones  du 
Canada.  Outre  le  processus  d’habilitation  politique,  trois  autres  courants  importants 
ont  contribue  a l’emergence  de  ce  qui  est  clairement  un  mouvement  de  guerison  au 
sein  des  peuples  autochtones,  soit : 

Le  renouveau  de  la  spiritualite  autochtone; 

Le  recours  a la  croissance  et  a la  guerison  personnelles  comme  plan  d’ action  princi- 
pal dans  la  vie  communautaire  dans  le  cadre  de  programmes  comme  les  Alcooliques 
Anonymes  et  a une  multitude  de  strategies  et  de  programmes  destines  a s’attaquer 
aux  problemes  de  toxicomanie,  degression  sexuelle  et  de  violence,  et  a combler  les 
besoins  en  croissance  personnelle. 

Le  mouvement  de  la  promotion  de  la  sante  et  des  collectivites  saines 

Un  grand  nombre  de  collectivites  ont  connu  un  renouveau  des  anciens  enseigne- 
ments, ceremonies  et  pratiques  comme  l’onction,  les  sueries,  l’usage  du  calumet 
sacre,  le  jeune,  la  quete  de  la  vision,  les  ceremonies  d’appellation,  la  guerison,  la  rec- 
onciliation, ainsi  que  l’engagement  personnel  et  collectif.  Certaines  collectivites 
semblent  avoir  oublie  leur  propres  ceremonies  et,  par  consequent,  des  generations 
entieres  de  jeunes  hommes  et  de  jeunes  femmes  ont  visite  d’autres  collectivites  et 
tribus  dans  l’ensemble  du  continent  afin  de  trouver  des  maitres  spirituels  qui  les 
aideraient  a reapprendre  certains  elements  de  leurs  propres  pratiques  et  enseigne- 
ments spirituels.  Parfois,  au  fur  et  a mesure  que  des  enseignements  et  des  chants 
d’une  autre  tribu  etaient  presentes  a une  collectivite,  les  aines  commengaient  a 
partager  leur  propre  patrimoine  qui  avait  ete  dissimule  dans  leur  coeur  pendant  de 
longues  annees. 

Parfois,  les  Eglises  chretiennes  s’opposaient  a la  reintroduction  de  la  spiritualite 
autochtone  en  enseignant  aux  gens  que  les  pratiques  comme  l’onction  et  les  sueries 
etaient  des  instruments  du  diable.  Dans  la  plupart  des  collectivites,  ou  cette  oppo- 
sition a regne  pendant  un  certain  temps,  on  assiste  a une  reconciliation  spirituelle 
qui  incite  chacun  a respecter  les  options,  les  croyances  et  les  pratiques  religieuses  des 
autres  parce  qu’en  fait « il  n’y  a qu’un  seul  Createur  et  nous  sommes  tous  Ses  enfants 
».  Dans  bon  nombre  de  collectivites,  nous  voyons  maintenant  les  Eglises  accepter 
l’usage  du  tambour,  du  calumet  sacre,  de  l’onction,  des  legendes  traditionnelles  et 
d’autres  ressources  culturelles  dans  les  ceremonies  liturgiquess  et  la  vie  chretienne. 

Ce  qu’il  importe  de  remarquer  au  sujet  du  probleme  de  l’agression  sexuelle,  c’est  que 
la  revitalisation  et  la  nouvelle  legitimation  des  enseignements  spirituels  et  culturels 


ont  deja  beaucoup  contribue  aux  processus  de  guerison  et  de  developpement  com- 
munautaires.  En  effet,  une  bonne  partie  de  la  reflexion  fondamentale  porte  sur  la 
definition  de  la  guerison,  la  maniere  dont  elle  peut  etre  favorisee  et  maintenue  et  la 
fagon  dont  elle  s’insere  dans  le  cercle  entier  de  la  vie  comprenant  les  personnes,  les 
families,  les  groupes,  les  organismes,  les  collectivites  et  les  nations.  Bon  nombre  de 
ces  concepts  proviennent  des  fondements  culturels  des  peuples  autochtones  et  sont 
en  fait  empruntes  et  utilises  par  les  praticiens  de  la  sante  de  la  societe  dominante 
parce  qu’ils  sont  puissants  et  effaces. 

L’ autre  courant  principal  qui  continue  de  contribuer  au  mouvement  de  guerison  des 
peuples  autochtones  (outre  le  processus  d’habilitation  politique  et  le  renouveau  de 
la  spiritualite  et  de  la  culture  autochtones)  est  le  mouvement  contre  la  toxicomanie 
et  pour  la  promotion  du  potentiel  humain.  A cet  egard,  la  contribution  des 
Alcooliques  Anonymes  (AA)  est  tres  importante.  Il  est  important  de  mentionner 
que  de  nombreux  Autochtones  ont  regu  l’aide  dont  ils  avaient  besoin  en  se  joignant 
aux  AA.  Il  en  est  de  meme  pour  bon  nombre  de  collectivites  grace  a la  tenacite  des 
membres  des  AA  qui  ont  continue  a tenir  des  reunions  (parfois  pendant  des  annees), 
malgre  un  faible  taux  de  participation.  Il  est  egalement  juste  d’affirmer  que  de  nom- 
breuses  collectivites  ont  adopte  les  concepts  et  les  pratiques  des  AA  (comme  les 
douze  etapes)  et  les  ont  integres  a des  approches  de  guerison  mieux  adaptees  aux 
realites  et  aux  conditions  communautaires  que  les  approches  urbaines  non 
autochtones  liees  aux  reunions  des  AA.  Parallelement  a cela,  le  mouvement  des  AA 
a donne  naissance  a des  patterns  de  codependance  et  d’adultes  issus  de  parents 
alcooliques  qui  ont  egalement  eu  une  influence  importante  sur  le  contenu  et  le 
processus  du  mouvement  de  guerison  autochtone  grace  au  travail  innovateur  de  per- 
sonnes comme  Jane  Middleton  Moss  et  Ann  Wilson  Shaef. 

Le  mouvement  de  promotion  du  potentiel  humain  represente  un  autre  sous-courant 
du  processus  de  guerison.  Ce  mouvement  tire  ses  origines  de  la  Gestalt-therapie,  de 
la  sante  holistique,  du  yoga  oriental,  de  la  meditation,  des  strategies  de  developpe- 
ment culturel  et  des  arts  d’interpretation  (theatre,  musique  et  danse  appliques  a la 
guerison).  A partir  de  ce  sous-courant,  on  a mis  davantage  l’accent  sur  la  sante  et  le 
bien-etre  plutot  que  sur  la  maladie.  Ce  delaissement  du  modele  medical  a permis  de 
renforcer  considerablement  les  concepts  autochtones  de  sante  et  de  guerison.  Ce 
renforcement  a ete  mutuel;  en  effet,  la  perspective  de  chaque  groupe  a renforce  la 
perspective  des  autres  groupes.  Cet  accord  et  ce  soutien  mutuels  pour  l’approche  de 
la  sante  et  du  bien-etre  en  matiere  de  sante  communautaire  ont  egalement  regu  l’ap- 
pui  de  1’Organisation  mondiale  de  la  sante,  dont  la  premiere  manifestation  a ete  une 
declaration  redigee  lors  d’une  conference  mondiale  tenue  a Alma  Ata  (en  Russie). 
Selon  la  declaration  d’Alma  Ata,  la  sante  « n’est  pas  uniquement  l’absence  de  mal- 
adie »,  mais  egalement  la  maitrise  de  tous  les  elements  favorisant  la  sante.  A partir 
de  ce  point  de  vue,  les  mouvements  de  promotion  de  la  sante  et  de  collectivites 
saines  sont  nes,  et  ces  approches  ont  beaucoup  en  commun  avec  les  concepts  et  les 
pratiques  de  guerison  propres  aux  collectivites  autochtones. 

Il  est  egalement  important  de  mentionner,  pour  les  besoins  du  present  ouvrage,  que 
l’approche  de  promotion  de  la  sante  et  de  collectivites  saines  est  reconnue  par  les 
professionnels  de  la  sante  de  la  culture  dominante  comme  une  strategic  legitime 
pour  traiter  les  problemes  fondamentaux  de  sante. 

Au  Canada,  le  mouvement  de  guerison  autochtone  a pris  beaucoup  d’ampleur  grace 
a la  creation,  en  1982,  par  le  ministere  de  la  Sante  du  Canada,  du  Programme 
national  de  lutte  contre  l’abus  de  l’alcool  et  des  drogues  chez  les  Autochtones 
(PNLAADA).  Les  premiers  directeurs  de  ce  programme  ont  apporte  une  contribu- 
tion extraordinaire  au  mouvement  canadien  de  guerison  autochtone  en  ecoutant 
simplement  les  opinions  des  collectivites  autochtones,  en  soutenant  la  mentalite 
autochtone  et  en  concevant  des  solutions  visant  a prevenir  et  a traiter  les  cas  de  con- 
sommation  d’alcool  et  de  drogues.  Des  le  debut  des  annees  1980,  l’alcoolisme  et  la 
toxicomanie  ont  ete  reconnues  par  les  chefs  autochtones  et  les  professionnels  de  la 
sante  comme  le  principal  probleme  de  sante  auquel  sont  confrontes  les  peuples 
autochtones  du  Canada. 
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Comme  l’a  demontre  cette  breve  description  de  la  naissance  du  mouvement  de 
guerison  autochtone,  aucune  personne,  aucun  groupe,  ni  aucune  collectivite  ne  peut 
se  vanter  d’avoir  amorce  le  mouvement.  Les  chefs  spirituels,  les  aines  et  de  nom- 
breuses  autres  personnes  ont  prie  d’une  maniere  ou  d’une  autre  pour  aider  leur  col- 
lectivite a se  depetrer  d’une  situation  de  detresse  qui  les  paralysait  et  causait  la  mort 
d’un  grand  nombre  de  ses  membres.  Un  nombre  incalculable  de  heros  et  de  heroines 
ont  consacre  des  annees  de  leur  vie  a ces  realisations,  et  de  nombreuses  ressources 
externes  qui  se  sont  manifestoes  sous  la  forme  de  collectivites  modeles  ou  d’organ- 
ismes  de  soutien  continuent  d’appuyer  ce  processus.  A ce  titre,  nous  avons  deja 
mentionne  la  creation  du  PNLAADA.  Voici  quelques  autres  exemples  : 

La  Four  Worlds  Elders  Conference  (decembre  1982)  a reuni  des  aines,  des  chefs  spir- 
ituels et  des  leaders  d’ opinion  autochtones  provenant  de  quelque  quarante  groupes 
tribaux  differents  en  vue  d’elaborer  une  analyse,  des  principes  et  des  strategies  visant 
a orienter  faction  pour  surmonter  le  probleme  de  l’alcoolisme  et  de  la  toxicomanie. 
La  pensee  fondamentale  degagee  lors  de  cette  conference  est  devenue  le  fondement 
du  Four  Worlds  Development  Project,  dont  les  responsables  ont  travaille  au  cours  des 
quinze  annees  subsequentes  avec  des  centaines  de  collectivites  du  Canada  et  des 
Etats-Unis  dans  le  cadre  de  leurs  activites  de  guerison  et  de  developpement.  Four 
Worlds  a ete  fun  des  rares  organismes  a travailler  a l’echelle  nationale  en  vue  d’ela- 
borer des  modeles,  des  principes  et  des  exemples  types  concrets  aidant  les  collectiv- 
ites a amorcer  et  a soutenir  des  processus  de  guerison  communautaire.  Plusieurs 
autres  organismes  oeuvrant  de  cette  fagon  au  debut  des  annees  1980  incluaient  le 
Nechi  Training  Institute  (Alberta),  le  Round  Lake  Treatment  Centre  (Vernon,  en 
Colombie-Britannique),  ainsi  que  la  National  Association  of  Native  Treatment 
Directors. 

La  collectivite  d’Alkali  Lake,  situee  en  Colombie-Britannique  (pres  de  Williams 
Lake),  a vecu  un  changement  important  au  chapitre  de  la  lutte  contre  l’alcoolisme. 
Grace  a la  sobriete  d’une  seule  personne,  la  collectivite  a finalement  atteint  des  taux 
de  sobriete  de  quatre-vingt-quinze  pour  cent.  L’histoire  romancee  d’Alkali  Lake  a 
fait  l’objet  d’un  film  (et  d’un  video).  Le  film  est  compose  de  plusieurs  recits  et  d’en- 
trevues  de  personnes  de  cette  collectivite,  et  le  scenario  s’inspire  de  leurs  propres 
mots.  II  n’y  a pas  d’acteurs  professionnels  dans  le  film.  La  plupart  des  personnages 
sont  des  residants  d’Alkali  Lake  jouant  leur  propre  role.  Selon  fun  deux  (Freddy 
Johnson)  : « Je  ne  jouais  pas  un  role,  je  jouais  ma  propre  vie  ».  Le  film  intitule  The 
Honour  of  All:  The  Story  of  Alkali  Lake  a ete  un  evenement  cle  dans  la  naissance  du 
mouvement  de  guerison  autochtone.  Des  milliers  de  collectivites  autochtones  de 
toute  l’Amerique  du  Nord  ont  pu  constater,  beaucoup  d’entre  elles  pour  la  premiere 
fois,  que  la  guerison  est  bel  et  bien  possible. 

La  National  Native  Association  of  Treatment  Directors : Un  reseau  national  de  quelque 
quarante  programmes  de  traitement  offerts  de  fagon  mobile  ou  en  etablissement  ont 
ete  crees  afin  de  permettre  aux  responsables  de  programmes  de  f ensemble  du  pays 
d’apprendre  les  uns  des  autres  et  de  s’aider  mutuellement.  Ces  groupes  ont  travaille 
sans  relache  pendant  des  annees  en  vue  de  fournir  des  occasions  de  guerison  et  d’ap- 
prentissage  a des  milliers  de  personnes  et  a des  centaines  de  collectivites  au  pays. 

Le  cercle  de  guerison  holistique  communautaire  de  Hollow  Water  : Hollow  Water 
(Manitoba)  est  l’une  des  rares  collectivites  a avoir  cree  avec  succes  un  processus  de 
guerison  s’attaquant  a la  question  delicate  de  l’agression  sexuelle.  Le  modele  de 
Hollow  Water  met  a contribution  une  equipe  d’ intervention  communautaire. 
L’equipe  (formee  de  personnes  qui  ont  du  faire  face  a leur  propre  probleme  degres- 
sion) travaille  de  pair  avec  les  forces  policieres,  les  tribunaux,  les  services  de  protec- 
tion de  la  jeunesse,  les  victimes,  les  families  et  les  agresseurs.  Le  programme  vise  a 
guerir  toutes  les  personnes  en  cause  et  a retablir  f equilibre  et  la  sante  de  la  collec- 
tivite. L’exemple  de  courage,  de  reussite  et  de  modele  de  Hollow  Water  a inspire  de 
nombreuses  autres  collectivites. 

Ces  programmes,  de  meme  que  bon  nombre  d’ autres  programmes  et  personnes,  a 
tous  les  paliers  (local,  regional,  provincial,  national  et  international)  ont  eu  de  mul- 
tiples influences  reciproques.  De  ce  systeme  interrelie  destine  a la  guerison  et  au 


developpement  (au  Canada,  aux  Etats-Unis,  en  Nouvelle-Zelande,  en  Australie  et 
ailleurs),  un  mouvement  international  de  guerison  autochtone  est  ne.  On  renforce 
et  developpe  ce  mouvement  a l’aide  de  publications,  de  communications  par 
Internet  et  de  programmes  d’echange;  toutefois,  sa  vrai  force  reside  dans  la  promo- 
tion de  la  guerison  et  de  la  sante  au  sein  des  collectivites  autochtones  de  partout  au 
monde.  Parmi  les  caracteristiques  du  mouvement  de  guerison  autochtone  qui  sem- 
blent  etre  acceptees  par  la  plupart  des  peuples  autochtones,  citons  les  suivantes  : 

-Le  processus  de  guerison  et  de  developpement  est  enracine  dans  la  culture 
autochtone.  C’est  la  culture  qui  donne  la  forme,  f energie,  les  principes  cles  et  les 
fagons  de  travailler;  c’est  aussi  elle  qui  engendre  et  soutient  le  processus  de  guerison. 

-La  spiritualite  est  au  coeur  du  mouvement. 

-Une  langue  commune,  ainsi  que  des  principes  et  des  modeles  communs  ont  ete 
crees.  (Certains  d’entre  eux  sont  decrits  dans  le  present  chapitre). 

-L’echange  de  modeles  et  de  concepts  est  courant  entre  les  groupes  autochtones,  de 
meme  que  l’emprunt  de  modeles  et  de  concepts  non  autochtones  relatifs  au  travail 
de  developpement.  Le  mouvement  ne  comporte  aucun  centre  particulier.  II  fonc- 
tionne  plutot  comme  un  reseau  de  personnes,  de  collectivites,  d’organismes  et  de 
partenariats. 

Principes  communs 

Voici  un  resume  de  quatre  des  principes  et  idees  qui  continuent  d’etre  au  coeur  du 
mouvement  de  guerison  autochtone. 

Il  est  fondamental  et  necessaire  de  retablir  le  lien  avec  le  Createur  et  avec  nos  propres 
racines  culturelles.  Sans  ce  lien,  la  guerison  s’avere  extremement  difficile,  voire  meme 
impossible. 

La  guerison  des  personnes  et  celle  des  families  et  des  collectivites  vont  de  pair.  Ainsi,  une 
approche  globale  axee  sur  la  personne  et  la  collectivite  est  requise.  Cette  approche 
fait  appel  au  bien-etre  mental,  emotif,  physique  et  spirituel  des  personnes  et  des 
families,  ainsi  qu’au  bien-etre  politique,  economique,  social  et  culturel  des  collec- 
tivites. Par  consequent,  les  problemes  comme  f alcoolisme  ou  l’agression  sexuelle  ne 
peuvent  pas  etre  isoles,  ni  traites  separement  par  rapport  au  reste  du  developpement 
humain  et  communautaire.  Tous  ces  elements  sont  interrelies. 

On  doit  passer  d’une  approche  axee  sur  la  maladie  a une  approche  axee  sur  le  bien-etre. 
Cela  signifie  que  notre  energie  et  notre  pensee  fondamentales  devraient  etre  con- 
sacrees  a batir  une  vie  saine  sous  tous  ses  aspects,  et  non  a tenter  d’enrayer  notre  mal- 
adie ou  nos  problemes.  La  capacite  de  visualiser  et  d’atteindre  le  bien-etre  est  une 
qualite  humaine.  Elle  doit  etre  developpee,  grace  a l’education  et  a la  discipline,  et 
mise  a contribution  en  vue  d’apporter  un  veritable  etat  de  sante  a nos  collectivites. 

Ilfaut  davantage  qu’un  simple  changement.  Ce  qui  est  necessaire,  c’est  une  transfor- 
mation fondamentale  du  reseau  de  relations  actuelles  (mentales,  emotives, 
physiques,  spirituelles,  politiques,  economiques,  sociales  et  culturelles).  Cela  signifie 
que  nos  relations  personnelles  avec  le  Createur  (nous-memes,  les  membres  de  notre 
famille,  nos  amis,  nos  collegues  et  les  membres  de  notre  collectivite,  bref  toutes  nos 
relations,  passees  et  actuelles)  fonctionnent  ensemble  pour  creer  le  monde  dans 
lequel  nous  vivons.  Si  ce  monde,  et  notre  vie  dans  ce  monde,  est  affaibli  par  des 
problemes  de  toxicomanie,  de  violence,  de  peur  et  de  souffrance,  alors  nous  devons 
creer  un  autre  monde  et  une  vie  differente.  La  seule  fagon  d’atteindre  ce  monde 
exempt  de  violence  et  de  toxicomanie,  c’est  de  recreer  nos  relations  fondamentales 
afin  d’en  retirer  la  sante,  la  vie  et  le  bien-etre,  plutot  que  la  violence,  la  souffrance  et 
la  mort.  La  recreation  de  nos  vies  et  de  nos  collectivites,  voila  le  sens  veritable  de  la 
guerison  et  du  developpement. 

Source:  http://www.sgc.gc.  ca/Fpub/abocor/fl 99712/fl 99712.  htm 
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Que  sont  les  enfants  devenus? 
- V experience  des  pensionnats 


Archives  nationales  du  Canada  - Piece  d'exposition  B 
395  rue  Wellington 
Ottawa,  Ontario 

Du  22  juin  2002  au  2 fevrier  2003 


Pour  d'autres  informations,  veuillez 
contacter  Angie  Bruce 
Ligne  sans  frais:  (888)  725-8886 
A Ottawa  (613)  237-4441 


L'Histoire  des  pensionnats  pour  Indiens  a tra- 
vers  le  Canada  racontee  par  le  biais  d'une 
exposition  photographique.  La  plupart  des 
images  exposees  ont  ete  extraites  des  Archives 
nationales  du  Canada  et  de  neuf  autres 
archives  dont  celles  de  quatre  Eglises  du  Cana- 
da. Ce  recit  historique  debute  avec  une  pho- 
tographie  datant  de  1 884  et  se  termine  par  des 
portraits  photographiques  de  survivants  des 
pensionnats,  qui  jouent  aujourd'hui  un  role 
actif  et  positif  de  modeles  dans  les  commu- 
nautes  autochtones. 


En  1937,  apres  la  Danse  du  Traite  a Fort  Rae,  les  enfants  sont  emmenes  au  couvent  de  Fort  Resolution,  TNO,  a bord  du 
schooner  «Guy»  de  la  mission.  Pbotographe:  Charles  Keefer.  Archives  nationales  du  Canada/PA-073735 


Les  poursuites  en  justice  intentees  par  les 
Autochtones  ont  altere  la  maniere  dont  ces 
photographies  sont  aujourd'hui  interpretees  et 
utilisees.  Nous  nous  tournons  vers  le  passe 
pour  comprendre  les  problemes  systemiques 
du  present.  Pourquoi,  parmi  la  population 
autochtone,  les  taux  de  toxicomanies,  de  pau- 
vrete  et  de  chomage,  de  violence  physique  et 
sexuelle,  de  suicides  et  d'incarceration  sont-ils 
tant  de  fois  plus  eleves  que  parmi  le  reste  de  la 
population  canadienne?  L'echec  du  pro- 
gramme canadien  d'ingenierie  sociale  et  la  vio- 
lence sexuelle,  physique  et  mentale  perpetree 
dans  les  pensionnats  ont  eu  des  repercussions 
intergenerationnelles  devastatrices. 

L'exposition  encourage  le  questionnement  et 
la  recherche  de  solutions  chez  les  jeunes 
autochtones.  Poser  les  yeux  sur  le  passe  permet 
de  comprendre  le  present  et  de  progresser  vers 
un  avenir  sain. 


Enfants  dans  la  classe  de  I’ecole  de  North  Camp,  sur  la  reserve  de  Blackfoot  a Gleichen,  Alberta,  le  24  aout  1892. 
A gauche,  I’enseignant  Flugh  Baker  et  debout  a droite,  le  Reverend  J.  W.  Tims.  Archives  Glenbow  /NA-1934-1 
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Sortir  de  I'ombre 

Sommet  international  de  la  jeunesse  contre  Sexploitation  sexuelle  des  enfants 
12  Mars  1998 
Victoria,  B.C.,  Canada 
http://sen.parl.gc.  ca/lpearson/action-e.  htm 


Declaration  et  Plan  d'action 
Contre  1' Exploitation  sexuelle  des  enfants 
Preambule 

A Victoria,  Canada,  le  12  Mars  1998,  55  delegues  provenant  de  1'ensemble  des  Ameriques  et  ayant  fait  l'experience  de 
1' exploitation  sexuelle  comme  enfants  et  comme  jeunes,  ont  presente  une  Declaration  et  un  Programme  d'action  aux 
representants  des  gouvernements  participants,  aux  organisations  non  gouvernementales  et  aux  delegues  n'ayant  pas  leur 
experience,  lors  de  la  conference  Sortir  de  I'ombre  - Premier  Sommet  international  des  jeunes  exploites  sexuellement,  ren- 
contre qui  a permis  a ces  jeunes  de  s'exprimer  pendant  cinq  jours. 

DECLARATION 

Nous,  enfants  et  jeunes  exploites  sexuellement,  reunis  a Victoria,  Canada,  en  tant  que  deleques  a la  conference  Sortir  de  I'ombre  - Sommet  interna- 
tional des  jeunes  exploites  sexuellement  declarons  ce  qui  suit: 

Que  les  expressions  "enfant  prostitue"  et  "jeune  prostitue"  doivent  etre  bannies.  Les  enfants  et  les  jeunes  ainsi  designes  sont  exploites  sexuellement, 
et  tout  document  ou  toute  mention  a leur  sujet  doit  en  tenir  compte. 

Que  l'exploitation  sexuelle  a des  fins  commerciales  des  enfants  et  des  jeunes  est  une  forme  de  violence  et  d'esclavage. 

Que  tous  les  enfants  et  tous  les  jeunes  ont  le  droit  d'etre  proteges  contre  la  violence  et  l'exploitation,  ainsi  que  contre  les  menaces  de  violence,  de 
sevices  ou  d'exploitation. 

Que  l'exploitation  des  enfants  et  des  jeunes  a des  fins  commerciales  ne  doit  plus  etre  rentable  financierement. 

Que  tous  les  enfants  et  tous  les  jeunes  ont  le  droit  de  connaitre  leurs  droits. 

Que  la  question  de  l'exploitation  sexuelle  des  enfants  et  des  jeunes  doit  devenir  une  priorite  mondiale,  chaque  Etat  devant  cesser  de  tenir  ses  voisins 
responsables  et  considerer  qu'il  a lui  aussi  des  comptes  a rendre. 

Que  les  gouvernements  doivent  etre  tenus  de  creer  des  lois  qui  traduisent  le  principe  de  la  tolerance  zero  a l'egard  de  toutes  les  formes  de  violence  et 
d'exploitation  des  enfants  et  des  jeunes. 

Nous  croyons  que  : 

L’education  est  primordiale  dans  notre  combat  contre  l’exploitation  sexuelle  des  enfants  et  des  jeunes. 

La  voix  et  l’experience  des  enfants  et  des  jeunes  sexuellement  exploites  doivent  etre  entendues;  elles  doivent  aussi  jouer  un  role  de  premier  plan  dans 
le  developpement  et  la  realisation  de  toute  initiative  nouvelle.  Nous  devons  pouvoir  nous  aider  nous-memes. 

Nous  avons  le  droit  de  beneficier  des  ressources  prevues  pour  les  enfants  et  les  jeunes  sexuellement  exploites,  et  pour  nos  autres  besoins. 

Nous  sommes  des  enfants  et  des  jeunes,  par  consequent  vulnerables  a l’exploitation  sexuelle,  de  nature  masculine,  feminine  ou  transgenre. 

Les  lois  doivent  nous  proteger  comme  des  enfants  et  des  jeunes  sexuellement  exploites,  elles  ne  doivent  pas  nous  punir  comme  des  criminels. 

Nous  avons  tous  la  responsabilite  de  nos  enfants  et  de  nos  jeunes,  mais  nous  ne  sommes  pas  seuls  a porter  cette  responsabilite.  Les  gouvernements, 
les  communautes  et  1’ensemble  de  la  societe  doivent  etre  aussi  tenus  responsables  de  l’exploitation  sexuelle  des  enfants  et  jeunes. 
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Vies  Sacrees 

Les  enfants  et  les  jeunes  autochtones  canadiens  parlent  de  l’exploitation  sexuelle 

http://www.savethechildren.ca/en/whatwedo/pdf/sacredlives.pdf 


CHANSON  POURTOI 

Certains  te  diront: 

Ne  pleure  pas, 
tout  9a,  c'etait  hier; 

D'autres  se  demanderont 
si  tout  cela  est  bien  vrai. 

Ne  t'en  fais  pas, 

Moi,  je  te  crois, 
je  sais  comment  la  colere 
peut  tout  devorer  en  nous: 
fame,  l'esprit 
le  mental  et  le  coeur. 

Je  sais  ce  qu'on  ressent  quand 
jour  apres  jour  on  subit  abus. 

Je  sais  qu'on  ne  peut  pas 
laisser  sa  souffrance  derriere  soi. 

Tu  cries,  tout  cela  resonne  en  moi, 
meme  si  tu  restes  prostree,  le  regard  fixe; 
et  je  cherche  sans  trouver  quel  geste, 
quelle  parole 

va  pouvoir  effacer  tout  ce  temps, 
chasser  ta  souffrance. 

Mais,  je  t'en  prie, 
ne  baisse  pas  les  bras, 
n'oublie  jamais,  jamais, 
tu  n'es  pas  toute  seule. 

- D'apres  Cherry  Kingsley 

Pendant  six  mois  nous  avons  vecu  l'angoisse.  Souvent,  il  nous  a semble  que 
Ton  ne  pouvait  plus  croire  en  l’humanite.  La  bonte,  la  clemence,  l’espoir, 
tout  avait  disparu.  Au  moment  d'aller  dormir,  apres  de  longues  journees  et 
de  longues  soirees  de  travail,  un  sentiment  de  tristesse  et  d'isolement  nous 
envahissaient,  nous  aurions  prefere  « ne  pas  savoir  ». 

Mais  alors  nous  croyions  ne  plus  pouvoir  supporter  d'affronter  la  cruaute  du 
monde,  ce  sont  les  jeunes  eux-memes  nous  ont  touches,  emus,  inspires.  La 
beaute  des  jeunes  qui  nous  parlaient  nous  a redonne  l'espoir.  Leur  force 
morale,  leur  courage,  leur  sagesse,  leur  clarte  d’esprit,  leur  courage  et  leur 
integrite,  tout  cela  nous  a eblouis  et  captives.  Leur  verite  et  leurs  espoirs  nous 
ont  redonne  espoir.  La  beaute  de  notre  terre  et  les  histoires  des  generations 
qui  nous  ont  precedes  nous  ont  aussi  mis  du  baume  au  coeur. 

Chers  lecteurs,  nous  souhaitons  pouvoir  vous  retransmettre  tout  ce  que  ces 
jeunes  nous  ont  appris.  Une  fois  que  vous  aurez  termine  de  lire  ce  rapport, 
nous  esperons  que  vous  serez  sensibles  a notre  message  et  que  vous  aurez  une 
tout  autre  vision  de  notre  realite. 

Nous  voulons  dedier  ce  rapport  a tous  les  enfants  qui  tentent  de  survivre  et 
qui  souffrent  toujours,  et  a vous  tous  qui,  a travers  vos  experiences,  avez  eu 
la  vision  et  trouve  le  courage  de  commencer  a changer  ce  monde.  Merci  de 
nous  avoir  donne  tant  de  temoignages,  de  nous  avoir  fait  part  de  vos  experi- 
ences et  de  croire  que  Ton  peut  encore  changer  ce  monde.  Vos  voix  seront 
entendues. 


Rapport  - Le  projet  national  de  consultation  des  autochtones 

En  mars  1999,  Aide  a l’enfance  - Canada  a lance  un  programme  «Sortir  de 
l’ombre»  qui  prenait  comme  point  de  depart  cette  Declaration  et  ce  Plan 
d' action.  Il  est  vite  apparu  evident  que  le  probleme  des  enfants  et  des  jeunes 
autochtones  qui  se  font  exploiter  dans  le  commerce  du  sexe  au  Canada  devait 
devenir  prioritaire.  On  a aussi  vite  compris  que  le  Projet  autochtone  nation- 
al pour  les  enfants  et  les  jeunes  sexuellement  exploites  ne  reussirait  a apporter 
les  changements  necessaires  qu'avec  la  participation  des  enfants  et  des  jeunes. 

Le  rapport  esquisse  ensuite  les  facteurs  ponctuels  et  systemiques  qui  affectent 
la  vie  des  enfants  et  des  jeunes  sexuellement  exploites  a des  fins  commercial es. 
Ce  sont  des  facteurs  lies  aux  traditions  sociales  dans  leur  milieu  qui  parais- 
sent  etre  a l’origine  de  la  sur-representation  de  ces  jeunes  dans  la  categorie  des 
personnes  sexuellement  exploites  a des  fins  commerciales  au  Canada.  La 
troisieme  partie  du  rapport  donne  la  perspective  des  jeunes  sur  les  abus,  l’ex- 
ploitation, la  prevention,  la  prise  en  charge  des  crises,  la  protection  accrue,  le 
renoncement  et  la  guerison,  les  comportements  de  la  societe  et  l'implication 
des  jeunes. 

Nous  avons  identifie  le  probleme,  Nous  devons  trouver  maintenant 
la  solution. 

Notre  rapport  insiste  sur  le  fait  que  c'est  precisement  parce  que  les  facteurs 
historiques,  culturels  et  economiques  qui  baignent  toutes  les  experiences  des 
enfants  et  des  jeunes  autochtones  ne  sont  pas  pris  en  compte  que  les  poli- 
tiques  et  les  programmes  non-autochtones  conqus  pour  les  jeunes  en  danger 
ne  peuvent  pas  les  aider. 

Les  enfants  et  les  jeunes  autochtones  exploites  sexuellement  constituent  un 
pourcentage  extremement  el  eve  du  marche  de  la  prostitution.  Au  Canada, 
dans  certaines  communautes,  plus  de  90%  de  la  prostitution  manifeste  con- 
cerne  des  enfants  et  des  jeunes  autochtones  victimes  de  l’exploitation  sex- 
uelle, dans  des  secteurs  oil  la  population  autochtone  represente  moins  de 
10%  de  la  population  totale. 

Cette  sur-representation  grave  est  directement  liee  a de  nombreux  facteurs 
predisposant,  d'une  maniere  persistante  et  inacceptable,  cette  categorie  de 
personnes  aux  dangers  qui  les  guettent.  Les  enfants  et  les  jeunes  autochtones 
qui  ont  participe  a nos  consultations  ont  ete  entraines  dans  ce  cercle  vicieux 
amorce  il  y a des  centaines  d’annees.  Il  a ete  reconnu  que  le  colonialisme 
europeen  a eu  des  effets  de8msastreux  sur  les  peuples  autochtones  et  sur  leurs 
cultures;  ce  facteur  est  a la  source  de  la  creation  et  le  maintien  des  barrieres 
qui  ont  engendre  toutes  les  inegalites  sociales,  economiques  et  politiques.  Le 
bien-etre  de  tous  les  enfants  et  des  jeunes  au  Canada  constitue  un  enjeu  poli- 
tique important,  inseparable  de  l'environnement  social  et  economique, 
prenons-en  bien  conscience. 

Ce  sont  des  circonstances  actuelles  et  passees  qui  ont  pousse  les  enfants  et  les  jeunes 
autochtones  que  nous  avons  rencontres  a devenir  marginaux  et  vulnerables. 

Ou  vivent  ces  enfants  et  ces  jeunes  quand  ils  ne  vivent  plus  dans  leur  famille, 
dans  leur  collectivite,  dans  leur  culture?  Il  vivent  en  marge  d’une  societe  com- 
plice de  l’exploitation  et  des  abus  qu'ils  subissent.  La  majeure  partie  de  ces 
jeunes  ne  savent  pas  oil  aller,  et  ils  n'ont  pas  non  plus  les  moindres  outils  qui 
leurs  permettraient  de  decrocher  un  emploi  pour  subvenir  a leurs  besoins.  Il 
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s'agit  bien  de  survivre,  et  comme  ils  n'ont  rien  de 
ce  qui  est  necessaire  pour  vivre,  ils  prennent  leurs 
decisions  au  jour  le  jour,  ils  acceptent  de  fournir 
des  services  sexuels  en  echange  d'un  peu  d'argent, 
de  quelques  aliments,  de  l'hebergement  d'un  soir 
ou  pour  se  acheter  de  la  drogue  ou  des  vetements. 

L 'exploitation  sextielle  h des  fins  commercialesest  une 
activite  criminelle,  par  consequent,  des  statistiques 
valables  ne  peuvent  pas  etre  trouvees.  Par  contre,  on 
trouve  un  large  consensus  chez  les  organisations  com- 
munautaires,  les  fournisseurs  de  services  et  les  agences 
qui  travaillent  directement  avec  les  jeunes  pour 
confirmer  l augmentation  du  nombre  de  jeunes 
autochtones  pratiquant  le  commerce  du  sexe. 

Dans  presque  toutes  les  communautes,  les  jeunes 
autochtones  interroges  nous  ont  dit  qu’il  n’existait 
pratiquement  aucun  service  vraiment  pour  eux,  et 
qu'aucune  activite  ne  leur  etait  proposee.  Les 
employes  des  services  au  contact  jeunes  disent  etre 
surcharges  de  travail,  de  manquer  continuelle- 
ment  de  fonds  et  de  ressources.  Les  gouverne- 
ments  et  les  societes  privees  qui  fournissent  des 
fonds  declarent  que  la  demande  n'existe  pas  pour 
de  tels  services,  ou  que  les  services  existants  ne 
sont  pas  utilises.  Comment  est-il  possible  que  ces 
points  de  vue  divergent  a ce  point? 

Depuis  vingt-cinq  ans,  il  est  de  plus  en  plus  evi- 
dent que  la  majorite  des  programmes,  des  poli- 
tiques  et  des  services  qui  luttent  contre  la  prostitu- 
tion des  enfants  ne  fonctionnent  pas.  Ce  probleme 
a ete  souleve  maintes  et  maintes  fois  avec  tous  les 
details  necessaires.  Il  est  grand  temps  de  recourir 
maintenant  a des  solutions  pratiques  qui  puissent 
etre  mises  en  oeuvre  au  sein  des  communautes. 

Un  bon  nombre  d'etudes  universitaires, 
juridiques  et  gouvernementales  portant  sur  la 
nature  de  1' exploitation  sexuelle  et  son  elimina- 
tion a vu  le  jour  au  cours  des  vingt  dernieres 
annees.  Mais  aucune  de  ces  etudes  n'a  tenu 
compte  du  temoignage  des  enfants  et  des  jeunes 
autochtones.  Comme  les  autochtones  victimes 
d’abus  et  d’exploitation  sont  largement  sur- 
representes  par  rapport  au  reste  de  la  population, 
ces  etudes  ne  peuvent  guere  reheter  la  realite. 

En  realite,  l’ exploitation  sextielle  des  enfants  et  des 
constitue  le  microcosme  de  la  plupart  des  valeurs,  des 
comportements  et  des  croyances  prevalents  dans  toute 
la  societe  canadienne 

Des  consultations  anterieures  nous  ont  indique 
que  l’age  moyen  des  jeunes  qui  commencent  a tra- 
vailler  dans  le  commerce  du  sexe  est  14  ans. 
Certains  d’entre  eux  commencent  a 9 ans.  Il  n'est 
done  pas  question  d'adultes  consentant  librement 
a travailler  dans  ce  milieu.  Nous  utilisons  le  terme 
«commerce  du  sexe»  dans  ce  document,  mais  rap- 
pelons-nous  que  ces  jeunes  ne  sont  pas  libres 


d'evoluer  sur  ce  marche  puisqu'ils  doivent  se  laiss- 
er  exploiter  et  subir  toutes  sortes  de  violences 
pour  survivre. 

Les  jeunes  autochtones  se  considerent  comme 
marginaux  et  vulnerables  a cause  d'un  ensemble 
de  facteurs  particuliers  qui  composent  leur  envi- 
ronnement:  fragmentation  culturelle  et  familiale, 
inaptitudes  psychosociales,  scolarite  limitee,  toxi- 
comanie,  pauvrete,  experience  des  violences 
physiques,  sexuelles  et/ou  affectives,  racisme. 
Comment  ces  jeunes  exploites,  marginaux  et  tox- 
icomanes  pourraient-ils  arriver  a discerner  en  eux- 
memes  leur  propre  valeur  humaine,  leur  potentiel 
comme  citoyen? 

Des  etiquettes  telles  que  «jeunes  en  difhculte»  ou  « 
a risque  eleve  » ne  contribueront  jamais  a leur  ren- 
dre  l'estime  de  soi.  Combien  parmi  nous  regardent 
au-dela  de  ces  facteurs  de  risque?  ou  que  ces 
enfants  et  ces  jeunes  puissent  un  jour  devenir  des 
leaders  doues  et  passionnes?  Souvent  on  ne  voit  en 
eux  que  des  problemes,  rien  d’autre.  Quand  trou- 
vons-nous  l’occasion  de  leur  parler  de  leurs  talents, 
de  leurs  capacites  ou  de  leurs  reves?  Il  y a en  eux 
des  poetes,  des  ecrivains,  des  inventeurs,  d'excel- 
lents  conteurs,  des  comediens;  et  ce  sont  aussi  des 
freres,  des  soeurs,  des  his,  des  hlles  et  des  amis.  Il 
faut  les  aider  a developper  toutes  ces  qualites. 

Si  l'on  veut  vraiment  creer  des  programmes,  des 
politiques,  des  services  et  des  strategies  qui  puis- 
sent un  jour  mettre  un  terme  a l’exploitation  sex- 
uelle venale  des  enfants  et  des  jeunes,  il  recon- 
naitre  l’importance  d'avoir  a nos  cotes  les  jeunes 
experientiels  qui  seuls  peuvent  nous  donner  cette 
perspective  unique  basee  sur  leur  vecu.  Prenons  au 
serieux  tout  ce  qu'ils  veulent  bien  nous  apporter 
lorsqu'ils  participent  au  developpement  des  com- 
munautes, nous  aurons  ainsi  plus  de  chances  d'ac- 
complir  notre  mission  sur  le  long  terme. 
Valorisons  les  enfants  et  les  jeunes,  encourageons- 
les  a travailler  coude  a coude  avec  les  intervenants 
qui  possedent  les  fonds,  les  ressources  et  les  apti- 
tudes necessaires  pour  enhn  parvenir  a elaborer 
des  strategies  communautaires  qui  pourront  met- 
tre en  place  des  solutions  durables. 

Les  enfants  et  les  jeunes  autochtones  qui  ont  participe 
aux  consultations  a travers  tout  le  Canada  ont  trouve 
le  courage  de  partager  avec  nous  leurs  angoisses  et 
leurs  espoirs.  Ils  comptent  sur  votre  attention,  sur 
votre  compassion,  et  ils  meritent  bien  cela.  Ils  atten- 
dent  des  reactions  claires  a leurs  recommandations. 
Si  on  se  contente  de  les  considerer  comme  des  vic- 
times, e'est  qu'on  ne  les  aura  pas  bien  compris. 
Les  jeunes  veulent  que  nous  les  aidions  a mettre 
hn  a ce  cycle  infernal.  Ils  demandent  de  pouvoir 
travailler  avec  les  communautes  et  d'utiliser  leur 
experience  pour  qu’ aucun  autre  jeune  ne  soit  con- 
traint  comme  eux  de  lutter  pour  survivre.  Si  on 
reste  inactif  apres  les  avoir  entendus,  on  se  rend 


complices  de  l’exploitation  et  de  Tabus  dont  ils 
sont  victimes. 

Il  faut  comprendre  que  ce  qu'il  faut  condamner, 
e'est  le  commerce  du  sexe,  et  non  pas  les  personnes 
qui  y travaillent.  Apres  la  lecture  d'un  rapport 
comme  celui-ci,  on  ne  pourra  plus  trouver  aucun 
pretexte  pour  ignorer  la  realite  et  pretendre  qu’on 
n’est  pas  au  courant  de  la  situation.  On  ne  pourra 
pas  dire  non  plus  qu'on  ne  sait  pas  comment  les 
aider.  Ils  nous  ont  laisse  leurs  temoignages,  exprime 
leurs  besoins  et  leurs  desirs.  On  doit  s’ assurer  main- 
tenant  que  leurs  recommandations  ne  seront  pas 
abandonnees  au  fond  d'un  tiroir  avec  tous  les 
autres  rapports  rediges  sur  ce  sujet  depuis  25  ans. 

Briser  le  cycle 

L’exploitation  des  jeunes  dans  le  commerce  du 
sexe  progresse  constamment  et  le  cycle  de  la  vio- 
lence, de  la  honte,  de  la  maladie  et  de  la  mort  se 
perpetue  sans  hn  pour  de  nombreux  enfants  mar- 
ginalises et  vulnerables.  Ces  enfants  et  ces  jeunes 
cherchaient  a survivre;  ils  ont  ete  precipites  dans 
un  systeme  d' exploitation  sexuelle,  et  la  societe  ne 
veut  rien  savoir.  La  plupart  d’entre  eux  ont  beau- 
coup  souffert  d'etre  separes  de  leur  famille,  de  leur 
collectivite,  de  leur  culture;  ils  ont  perdu  Tespoir. 

Nous  sommes  au  vingt-et-unieme  siecle,  les 
Canadiens  doivent  s'attaquer  a ce  grave  probleme: 
on  ne  peut  plus  accepter  de  laisser  grimper  le 
niveau  incroyablement  eleve  des  facteurs  de  risque 
auxquels  les  enfants  et  les  jeunes  autochtones  sont 
soumis.  Le  bien-etre  physique  et  mental  des 
jeunes  canadiens  depend  de  leur  environnement 
social  et  economique,  et  par  consequent  des  deci- 
sions politiques. 

Pour  comprendre  les  raisons  qui  ont  permis  aux 
jeunes  autochtones  de  devenir  victimes  de  l exploita- 
tion sexuelle,  il  faut  regarder  en  face  le  contexte  his- 
torique  beaucoup  plus  large  tel  qu  'il  a ete  vecu  par  ce 
peuple:  nous  en  ressentons  les  effets  encore  aujour- 
d'hui.  Il  s'agit  de  valider  toutes  ces  souffrances. 

La  vie  des  enfants  et  des  jeunes  est  intimement 
conditionnee  par  le  comportement  des  parents  et 
par  les  attitudes  de  la  societe  dans  son  ensemble. 
On  apprend  en  regardant,  en  ecoutant  et, 
hnalej’ai  grandi  avec  le  sentiment  de  ne  rien  val- 
oir.  Je  ne  me  valorisais  pas  parce  que  je  ne  valais 
rien  ...Je  m’etais  donnee  gratuitement  pendant  je 
ne  sais  combien  d’annees,  alors  e’est  toujours 
comme  5a  que  je  m’y  prenais. 

- Jeune  femme,  Vancouver 

Absence  de  modeles  et  d’aines 

Les  enfants  et  les  jeunes  autochtones  exploites 
dans  le  commerce  du  sexe  qui  ont  participe  a nos 
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consultations  souffrent  de  ne  pas  avoir  le  modele 
dont  ils  auraient  besoin  dans  leur  famille;  ils  disent 
qu'ils  ont  done  peu  d’occasions  de  voir  leur  patri- 
moine  culturel  comme  quelque  chose  de  positif 
dont  ils  peuvent  etre  fiers.  Ils  ne  savent  pas  ou  aller 
ni  vers  qui  se  tourner.  Ils  disent  aussi  ne  trouver, 
d'une  maniere  generale,  au  Canada,  que  peu  de 
modeles  et  d’aines  autochtones  qui  puissent  les 
inspirer.  Beaucoup  de  jeunes  se  retro uvent  apres 
avoir  quitte  leur  famille  ou  leur  foyer  d’accueil.  Ils 
gravitent  vers  la  rue  car  leur  «famille  de  rue»  s’oc- 
cupe  d’eux  et  leur  donne,  tout  au  moins  au  debut, 
le  sentiment  qu'on  les  a acceptes  tels  qu'ils  sont,  et 
que  par  consequent,  ils  peuvent  compter  sur  les 
soins,  le  soutien  et  la  protection  du  groupe. 

Confrontes  a la  pauvrete,  au  racisme,  a l’oppres- 
sion  institutionnalisee,  a l’abus  physique  et  sexuel, 
a la  violence  familiale,  a l’alcoolisme  et  a la  honte 
culturelle,  les  enfants  et  les  jeunes  autochtones 
sexuellement  exploites  souffrent  d'une  fragmenta- 
tion de  plus  en  plus  grave  de  leur  identite  person- 
nels et  d'un  sentiment  impuissance  extreme. 

Souvent,  lorsqu'ils  traversent  une  crise  ou  qu'ils 
sont  dans  le  besoin,  les  jeunes  se  tournent  vers 
leurs  pairs,  vers  leurs  amis  puisqu'ils  ne  trouvent 
pas  de  modeles  dynamiques  dans  leur  collectivite. 
Les  enfants  et  les  jeunes  qui  souffrent  de  vivre 
dans  un  milieu  qui  ne  leur  apporte  ni  affection  ni 
securite  et  ou  ils  ne  peuvent  pas  bien  se  develop- 
per  finissent  par  trouver  que  le  commerce  du  sexe 
pratique  par  leur  « famille  de  la  rue  » est  une  solu- 
tion acceptable,  et  plus  le  temps  passe,  plus  ils 
deviennent  indifferents  aux  diverses  sanctions 
sociales  attachees  a ce  commerce. 

Toxicomanie  et  alcoolisme 

Les  jeunes  autochtones  doivent  affronter  de  mul- 
tiples obstacles:  fragmentation  de  leur  culture, 
abus  physiques,  sexuels  et  affectifs,  incapacite  a se 
prendre  en  charge,  faible  niveau  d'etudes,  oppor- 
tunity d’emploi  rares,  manque  de  modeles.  11 
n'est  done  pas  etonnant  qu'ils  gerent  ces 
difficultes  en  recourant  aux  drogues  et  a l’alcool. 
Les  non  autochtones  aussi  peuvent  devenir 
alcooliques  ou  toxicomanes,  mais  les  autochtones 
sont  sur-representes  dans  le  groupe  toxico- 
manes/alcooliques.  Rappelons  que  cette  sur- 
representation  n’est  pas  due  au  fait  qu'ils  soient 
autochtones  mais  vivent  les  consequences  d'un 
long  genocide  culturel. 

Les  jeunes  autochtones  victimes  de  l’exploitation 
sexuelle  qui  ont  recours  a la  drogue  et  a l’alcool 
pour  echapper  temporairement  aux  realites  de 
leur  vecu  quotidien  replongent  ainsi  de  nouveau 
dans  le  cycle  de  la  douleur,  du  desespoir  et  de  la 
honte.  L’alcool  et  la  drogue  estompent  les  senti- 
ments provoques  par  le  travail  sexuel.  Beaucoup 


de  jeunes  pensent  que  ces  substances  les  aident  a 
oublier  leur  mode  de  vie  et  leur  apporte  un  repit 
mental  et  affectif.  Souvent,  les  jeunes  Souvent,  les 
jeunes  deviennent  toxicomanes  apres  avoir  subis 
des  abus  ou  apres  avoir  commence  ce  metier. 

Risques  pour  la  sante 

La  plupart  des  jeunes  que  nous  avons  consultes  et 
qui  a un  moment  de  leur  vie  ont  connu,  ou  con- 
naissent  maintenant  le  commerce  du  sexe,  sont  en 
proie  a une  toxicomanie  multiple. 

L'utilisation  de  seringues  utilisees  par  d'autres 
augmente  le  risque  de  contracter  le  sida  mais  aussi 
l’hepatite  C qui,  selon  de  nombreux  travailleurs 
sociaux  qui  travaillent  au  contact  des  jeunes,  con- 
stitue  dorenavant  une  nouvelle  epidemie.  Les 
clients  paient  davantage  pour  des  actes  sexuels 
pratiques  sans  protection,  et  certains  refusent  d'u- 
tiliser  un  condom.  Les  maladies  transmises  sex- 
uellement aux  jeunes  passent  souvent  inaper^ues 
aussi  longtemps  que  les  symptomes  graves  ne  sont 
pas  apparents.  La  grossesse  est  aussi  un  risque 
grave  qui  touche  beaucoup  de  jeunes  femmes 
autochtones.  Un  taux  eleve  de  consommation 
d’alcool  et  de  drogues  conduit  to uj  ours,  dans  des 
proportions  alarmantes,  a la  naissance  de  bebes 
autochtones  qui  presentent  le  syndrome  d'al- 
coolisme  foetal,  ou  de  toxicomanie  foetale,  ou  qui 
subissent  la  mort  soudaine  des  nourrissons. 
Plusieurs  jeunes  des  groupes  cible  pensent  que 
leurs  problemes  physiques  et  mentaux  sont  dus  a 
l'un  de  ces  syndromes  qui,  souvent,  n'ont  pas  ete 
diagnostiques. 

Au  mieux,  la  toxicomanie  provoquera  la  destruction 
du  systeme  immunitaire,  ce  qui  exposera  les  enfants 
et  les  jeunes  a toutes  sortes  de  maladies;  au  pire,  elle 
menera  a la  mort  prematuree  par  maladie,  violence 
ou  suicide.  En  prenant  des  repas  sur  le  pouce,  les 
jeunes  se  nourrissent  mal  et  cela  n'arrange  pas  les 
choses.  En  effet,  les  mauvaises  habitudes  de  som- 
meil  combinees  a la  malnutrition  rend  les  jeunes 
vulnerables  a la  maladie  et  aux  infections. 

Les  statistiques  confirment  que  les  peuples 
autochtones  connaissent  le  taux  de  mortalite  le 
plus  eleve  par  rapport  a l’ensemble  de  la  popula- 
tion au  Canada. 

Beaucoup  de  prostitue(e)s  juveniles  tombent  dans 
la  depression,  l’apathie  et  le  desespoir  car  toutes 
sortes  de  difficulty  s'accumulent:  perte  de  la 
famille  et  des  amis,  harcelement  de  la  part  de  la 
societe  et  de  la  police,  maladie,  brutalite  des 
souteneurs,  stress  provoque  par  une  lutte  con- 
stante  pour  sa  survie  dans  un  milieu  hostile.  La 
situation  a laquelle  ils  sont  arrives  est  encore  plus 
difficile  a vivre  que  celle  qui  avait,  au  depart, 
pousse  les  jeunes  a fuir  leur  milieu  familial.  La 
jeune  victime  se  retrouve  de  plus  en  plus  pertur- 


bee  et  angoissee,  et  son  etat  psychologique  empire 
largement  (Mathews,  1987b:  13). 

Le  racisme 

Le  racisme  a des  racines  profondes  au  Canada.  Les 
Canadiens  entretiennent  depuis  longtemps  un 
sentiment  d'hostilite  a l'egard  des  autochtones,  et 
pourtant  ils  ont  fait  bien  des  progres  concernant 
d'autres  secteurs  de  la  population.  Au  21  erne  sie- 
cle,  le  racisme  revet  des  formes  subtiles,  mais  peu 
d'entre  nous  oseraient  nier  son  existence.  Les 
questions  historiques  concernant  le  genocide  des 
autochtones  demeurent  sans  reponse  et  jettent 
une  ombre  sur  la  diversite  du  Canada  dont  nous 
sommes  si  fiers.  Les  rapports  avec  les  autochtones 
engendre  un  sentiment  de  malaise  et  d'impuis- 
sance.  Et  pourtant,  le  racisme  peut  tres  bien  etre 
elimine.  11  est  incomprehensible  que  nous  ne 
traitions  pas  encore  l'elimination  du  racisme 
comme  une  priorite.  Dans  les  groupes  cible  a tra- 
vers  tout  le  Canada,  les  jeunes  autochtones  ont  ete 
unanimes  pour  dire  que  e'est  du  racisme  qu'ils 
souffrent  le  plus  dans  leur  vie. 

La  societe  en  general  semble  ne  pouvoir  concevoir 
que  des  autochtones  qui  prennent  « le  mauvais 
chemin  »,  et  toute  l’histoire  et  la  culture  des  peu- 
ples autochtones  s'en  trouve  devalorisees.  Les 
stereotypes  habituels  affectent  les  enfants  et  les 
jeunes  autochtones  a tel  point  qu'ils  pensent  ne 
pas  valoir  grand  chose  et  ne  pas  meriter  l'aide 
d'autrui.  Entendre  jour  apres  jour  qu’on  est 
inferieur  a cause  de  la  couleur  de  sa  peau  ne  peut 
pas  laisser  indemne;  sa  penses,  ses  actions  et  le 
sentiment  de  sa  propre  valeur  en  sont  affectees. 

En  Colombie-Britannique,  les  consultations  aupres 
des  collectivites  ont  revele  qu'un  nombre  tres 
important  de  femmes  autochtones  sont  victimes 
d'attentats.  C'est  le  racisme  qui  semble  motiver  ces 
attentats;  dans  certaines  regions,  la  nature  des 
attentats  donne  a penser  que  c’est  la  race  seule  qui 
determine  le  choix  des  victimes.  Malgre  un  patri- 
moine  enviable,  les  jeunes  autochtones  sont  mar- 
ginalises et  vivent  dans  la  honte.  Le  racisme  n’est 
malheureusement  pas  un  probleme  qui  se  limite 
aux  individus  car  le  systeme  judiciaire  et  les  medias 
ont  institutionnalise  le  racisme. 

Le  role  des  medias 

Les  medias  ont  une  profonde  influence  dans  la 
formation  de  l’antagonisme  qui  existe  entre  les 
peuples  autochtones  et  les  peuples  non 
autochtones.  Les  Canadiens  proclament  qu'ils 
veulent  l'egalite  entre  les  autochtones  et  les  autres 
citoyens,  mais  chaque  fois  que  des  mesures  sont 
prises  pour  favoriser  l’egalite  politique,  sociale  et 
economique,  les  medias  se  font  l'echo  de  protesta- 
tions de  l'opinion  publique.  11  suffit  de  constater 
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le  climat  passionnel  qui  a entoure  la  signature  du 
traite  passe  par  la  Province  avec  les  Nisga’a,  ou, 
plus  recemment  encore,  d'observer  les  comporte- 
ments  lors  de  la  crise  de  la  peche  au  homard  de 
l’Atlantique.  Combien  de  journaux  ou  de  medias 
en  general  informent  l'opinion  publique  que  25% 
des  maisons  sur  les  reserves  sont  a peine  habita- 
bles?  Les  medias  couvrent  largement  le  sujet  des 
catastrophes  importantes,  par  contre  ils  n'hesitent 
pas  a traiter  des  questions  concernant  les  dif- 
ferents  peuples,  cultures  et  histoires  des 
autochtones  sous  la  seule  categorie  « interets  par- 
ticulars ».  Quelle  solution  de  facilite  que  de 
traiter  tout  «probleme»  autochtone  sous  une 
meme  etiquette  fourre-tout!  Les  medias  ont  pour- 
tant  pour  mission  de  ne  pas  deformer  la  realite, 
celle  de  la  diversite  des  peuples  autochtones  et  de 
leurs  cultures  en  particulier. 

Les  medias  ne  se  genent  pas  pour  bombarder  les 
adolescents  de  messages  mediatiques  qui  insinu- 
ent  que  la  valeur  personnelle  se  mesure  au  pouvoir 
de  seduction  de  chacun!  11  est  paradoxal  de  con- 
stater  que  la  culture  nord-americaine  recompense 
les  allures  de  jeunesse,  le  comportement  seduisant 
et  l’attraction  sexuelle,  tout  en  punissant  les 
jeunes  qui  affichent  ces  memes  qualites.  11  est 
revoltant  de  constater  que  la  societe  canadienne 
choisit  de  punir  les  enfants  et  les  jeunes 
autochtones;  plutot  que  de  s'attaquer  a ceux  qui 
achetent  leurs  services  ou  profitent  de  leur 
exploitation  sexuelle  et  de  leur  vulnerabilite. 

Sur-rep  reservation  dans  le  systeme  judiciaire 

Les  autochtones,  jeunes  et  adultes,  sont  largement 
sur-representes  dans  le  systeme  judiciaire.  On 
constate  que  les  enfants  autochtones  sont  deplaces 
de  leur  domicile  familial  plus  souvent  que  les  non 
autochtones.  En  consequence,  les  enfants  et  les 
jeunes  autochtones  sont  sur-representes  dans  les 
milieux  d’accueil.  Parfois,  les  locaux  repondent 
bien  a leur  vocation,  mais  le  plus  souvent  ils  n'y 
repondent  pas  du  tout. 

Des  etudes  ont  montre  que  le  taux  d’abus  sexuel 
dans  les  families  d’accueil  est  encore  plus  eleve 
que  dans  le  milieu  familial  naturel. 

Pour  les  jeunes  places  en  famille  d’accueil,  c'est  le 
cycle  de  la  fragmentation  culturelle  et  familiale 
qui  se  perpetue.  Certains  jeunes  autochtones  des 
groupes  cible  ont  dit  que  c'est  l’experience  de  l’ac- 
cueil  qui  les  a fait  fuir  et  tomber  dans  le  com- 
merce du  sexe. 

Le  genre  et  ses  enjeux 

Les  filles  constituent  la  tres  grande  majorite  des 
jeunes  sexuellement  exploites.  On  estime  que  75 
a 80%  des  travailleurs  dans  le  commerce  du  sexe 


sont  des  jeunes  filles,  le  reste  etant  represente  par 
des  gargons,  des  travestis  et  des  transsexuels.  Dans 
les  families  et  dans  la  societe  en  general,  on  mon- 
tre du  doigt  les  minorites  et  les  jeunes  gais,  ce  qui 
les  enfonce  encore  davantage  dans  l'isolement  vis- 
a-vis  de  leurs  camarades.  Etre  jeune  et  gai  dans  un 
monde  heterosexuel,  c'est  se  retrouver  vulnerable 
et  en  marge  de  la  societe. 

Les  jeunes  autochtones  gais,  trans-genres  et  trans- 
sexuels sont  exposes  a l'exploitation  sexuelle  parce 
qu'ils  y trouvent  une  identite  et  des  occasions  de 
pratiquer.  Les  gargons  sont  minoritaires  dans  le 
groupe  des  jeunes  exploites  dans  le  commerce  du 
sexe,  mais  ils  n’en  ont  pas  moins  besoin  de  servic- 
es, puisque  les  risques  associes  a la  violence  et  a 
l’homophobie  sont  bien  reels,  quel  que  soit  le 
genre  biologique. 

Manque  de  ressources 

Tous  ces  problemes  sont  tellement  imbriques  les 
uns  dans  les  autres  qu'on  se  sent  vite  deborde.  On 
s'etonnera  peu  que  dans  certaines  communautes 
les  jeunes  autochtones  representent  jusqu’a  90% 
du  commerce  du  sexe  visible.  Faire  face  a un  seul 
facteurs  de  vulnerabilite  releve  du  cauchemar,  et 
pourtant,  les  jeunes  doivent  affronter  une  multi- 
tude de  facteurs. 

On  estime  que  50%  des  enfants  autochtones,  en 
reserve  et  hors  reserve,  vivent  dans  la  pauvrete.  Les 
ejfets  nefastes  de  la  pauvrete  sur  la  sante  des  enfants 
ont  fait  I'objet  de  nombreux  rapports.  Ce  probleme 
est  tres  preoccupants.  Les  risques  auxquels  les  jeunes 
s'exposent  dans  leur  vie  de  pauvrete  sont  nombreux: 
meres  donnant  naissance  a des  bebes  de  poids  faible, 
enfants  qui  feront  face  h de  graves  problemes  de  sante 
et  qui  devront  etre  admis  dans  des  centres  de  soins, 
enfants  destines  a mourir  de  blessures  et  de  lesions; 
enfants  souffrant  de  troubles  psychiques  et  affectifs; 
enfants  eprouvant  des  diffcultes  dans  leurs  etudes  et 
qui  abandonnent  tot  leur  scolarite.  . . . D’apres  le 
recensement  de  1991,  plus  de  60%  des  foyers 
autochtones  h Winnipeg,  Regina  et  Saskatoon  dispo- 
saient  d'un  niveau  de  ressources  en-dessous  du  seuil 
de  pauvrete  etabli  par  Statistique  Canada 

- (Commission  Royale  sur  les  peuples 
autochtones,  Vol. 3,  169:  1996). 

Des  consultations  anterieures  ont  montre  que 
Page  moyen  des  jeunes  travaillant  dans  commerce 
du  sexe  est  de  14  ans.  A cet  age,  les  enfants 
autochtones  ne  sont  pas  des  adultes  qui  consen- 
tent  de  leur  plein  gre  a travailler  dans  ce  milieu. 
Les  participants  aux  groupes  cible  nous  ont  dit 
qu'ils  ne  voulaient  pas  d'un  tel  travail.  Aucun 
d’entre  eux  ne  voulait  y faire  carriere.  Pourtant, 
une  fois  pris  au  piege,  ils  se  sentent  prisonniers,  et 
peu  d’entre  eux  trouvent  une  porte  de  sortie. 


La  faible  estime  de  soi  et  ses  consequences 

Beaucoup  de  jeunes  autochtones  souffrent  pro- 
fondement  de  la  perte  de  l’estime  d'eux-memes. 
La  perte  d'estime  de  soi,  de  la  confiance  en  soi 
sont  un  prealable  aux  facteurs  de  risque  dont  nous 
venons  de  parler,  et  c'est  aussi  leur  consequence. 
Comme  le  raconte  l'histoire,  les  peuples 
autochtones  de  l’Amerique  du  Nord  ont  subi  un 
genocide  culturel  programme  par  les  politiques 
federales  de  fragmentation  et  de  repression 
sociales,  politiques  et  economiques  des  peuples 
autochtones.  Ce  qui  se  passe  actuellement  est  la 
consequence  de  ces  politiques.  Refuser  de  con- 
stater un  tel  enchainement  des  faits  n'empechera 
pas  d'avoir  a affronter  la  realite 

Les  dysfonctionnements  contemporains  subis  par  les 
autochtones  sont  bien  la  consequence  des  fractures  du 
passe,  mais  les  ejfets  qui  en  decoulent  sont  trop  diffus 
et  repandus  pour  qu’on  puisse  utiliser  un  simple 
raisonnement  de  cause  h effet.  Pourtant,  des  commu- 
nautes entieres  vivent  avec  le  sentiment  qu  'elles  ont  ete 
violees  et  qu  'elles  sont  impuissantes  a reagir;  et  I’effet 
de  tous  ces  viols  s 'est  maintenant  repercute  dans  les 
reseaux familiaux.  Traiter  les  individus  nest  qu’un  ele- 
ment parmi  d’autres  dans  le  processus  de  guerison  qui 
doit  avoir  lieu.  Redonner  confiance  et  espoir  a des  col- 
lectivites  tout  entieres,  voila  ce  qui  doit  etre  la  priorite 

- (Commission  royale  sur  les  peuples 
autochtones,  Vol.  3,  1996:36). 

Les  communautes  autochtones  ont  entrepris  des 
changements  radicaux  pour  redonner  des  forces 
vives  a leurs  communautes,  a leur  culture,  pour- 
tant, les  enfants  et  les  jeunes  autochtones  se  trou- 
vent to uj  ours  exposes  a des  risques  inaccep tables. 
Tout  ceci  engendre  la  perpetuation  du  manque 
d'estime  de  soi  transmis  a travers  des  structures 
inter-generationnelles  par  des  individus  et  des 
institutions. 

Pour  le  bien  des  jeunes,  mais  pour  le  bien  de  notre 
societe  tout  entiere  aussi,  il  faut  comprendre  et 
celebrer  tout  ce  que  peuvent  apporter  les  jeunes  a 
la  societe  canadienne.  Pour  qu'il  retrouve  l'estime 
de  soi,  le  jeune  doit  sentir  qu'on  le  respecte,  qu'on 
lui  trouve  des  qualites.  Il  faut  faire  savoir  aux 
enfants  et  aux  jeunes  autochtones  sexuellement 
exploites  par  la  prostitution  qu’ils  peuvent,  eux 
aussi,  devenir  des  modeles  et  contribuer  a faire  du 
21  erne  siecle  une  epoque  meilleure. 

Beaucoup  de  jeunes  autochtones  participent  de 
fagon  dynamique  a leur  communaute  en  s'impli- 
quant  dans  des  programmes,  des  services  et  des 
activites  qui  mettent  en  valeur  leurs  talents  et 
leurs  preoccupations.  Des  jeunes  a travers  tout 
Canada  cherchent  et  decouvrent  des  liens  cul- 
turels  precieux  avec  leurs  communautes.  Ils 
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apprennent  la  langue  de  leurs  ancetres  et  ressor- 
tent  couronnes  de  lauriers  des  grandes  universites. 

Les  jeunes  autochtones  ont  besoin  d'un  avenir 
holistique,  la  societe  canadienne  tout  entiere  doit 
leur  ouvrir  les  bras,  a eux  et  a tous  les  jeunes,  sans 
distinction  de  race  ou  de  milieu. 

Le  commerce  et  ses  dangers 

Des  recherches  faites  au  Canada  montrent  que  la 
violence  est  plus  probable  dans  le  contexte  de  la 
rue  qu’entre  quatre  murs  dans  des  lieux  « proteges 
».  Les  travailleurs  autochtones  du  commerce  du 
sexe  sont  relegues  a la  rue  car  les  stereotypes 
racistes  ne  permettent  qu'a  ceux  qui  possedent  un 
style  de  beaute  europeen  de  travailler  ailleurs.  11  est 
rare  que  les  autochtones  se  retrouvent  dans  le 
cadre  formel  des  maisons  de  prostitution.  Ils  se 
trouvent  done  exposes  encore  davantage  a la  mar- 
ginalisation et  aux  dangers  de  toute  sorte  La  vio- 
lence physique  et  affective  fait  partie  du  quotidien 
des  enfants  et  des  jeunes  autochtones. 

Les  causes  principales  de  mortalite  chez  les  enfants 
et  les  jeunes  autochtones  exploites  dans  la  prosti- 
tution sont  les  suivantes:  'assassinat,  sida,  suicide 
ou  overdose.  La  violence  envers  ces  prostitue(e)s 
atteint  des  niveaux  extremes,  et  les  statistiques 
prouvent  que  ces  cas  de  violence  sont  de  plus  en 
plus  frequents  dans  beaucoup  de  villes.  On  trouve 
to uj  ours  dans  les  villes  de  toutes  tailles  des  « clients 
» qui  cherchent  davantage  a faire  du  mal  aux 
jeunes  victimes  de  la  prostitution  que  pour  les 
forcer  a des  pratiques  sexuelles. 

Presque  tous  les  jeunes  autochtones  que  nous 
avons  consultes  a travers  le  Canada  ont  temoigne 
d' incidents  violents  dont  ils  ont  ete  victimes  pen- 
dant leur  travail,  de  la  part  des  clients,  des  parte- 
naires,  des  souteneurs  ou  de  la  police.  Ils  avaient 
fui  a l'origine  pour  echapper  a la  violence  dont  ils 
etaient  victimes,  mais  ils  la  retrouvent  dans  leur 
nouvelle  vie  marginale.  Beaucoup  de  jeunes 
avaient  interiorise  ces  abus  comme  quelque  chose 
de  normal  dans  leur  vie  et  ils  ne  se  sentaient  pas 
capables  de  reagir.  11  est  encore  plus  epouvantable 
de  savoir  que  beaucoup  de  jeunes,  victimes  depuis 
toujours  de  toutes  sortes  d'abus,  pensent  que  l’ex- 
ploitation  sexuelle  a des  fins  commerciales  fait  par- 
tie  d'un  trajet  «normal». 

Conclusion 

Les  facteurs  d’ordre  culturel,  historique  et 
economique  jouent  un  role  important  dans  l’ex- 
perience  des  jeunes  et  des  enfants  autochtones.  Les 
enfants  et  les  jeunes  autochtones  au  Canada 
doivent  vivre  avec  un  passe  difficile:  honte  cul- 
turelle,  racisme,  discriminations  economiques, 
sociales  et  politiques,  fragmentation  familiale  et 
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culturelle.  Tous  ces  facteurs  ont  contribue  a la 
marginalisation  des  peuples  autochtones. 
Beaucoup  d'enfants  et  de  jeunes  autochtones  ont 
herite  de  l’angoisse  et  du  desarroi  subis  par  leurs 
parents.  11  s’agit  la,  sans  doute,  de  l’une  des  causes 
principales  pour  lesquelles  les  jeunes  autochtones 
sont  sur-representes  dans  le  commerce  du  sexe. 

Les  communautes  autochtones  vivent  actuelle- 
ment  une  periode  de  grande  transition.  Comme  il 
est  bien  legitime,  les  autochtones  prennent  petit  a 
petit  leur  place  de  citoyen,  egaux  mais  distincts,  au 
Canada.  Dans  notre  rapport,  on  ne  trouve  pas  de 
vues  paternalistes.  Nous  savons  que  les  peuples 
autochtones  sont  activement  engages  dans  la 
societe  pour  contribuer  a faire  du  Canada  un  pays 
fort,  equitable  et  capable  de  progres  social  a l’aube 
du  21ieme  siecle.  Les  communautes  autochtones 
ont  un  pouvoir  de  decision  concernant  leurs 
ressources  et  leurs  programmes.  Le  Projet  national 
de  consultation  des  Autochtones  constitue  un 
autre  jalon  important  de  cette  transition.  Les 
jeunes,  avec  l’aide  des  communautes  autochtones, 
doivent  pouvoir  mettre  hn  au  cycle  qui  menait  a 
leur  propre  exploitation,  sinon,  il  n'y  aura  guere 
d'espoir  pour  les  generations  a venir. 

Il  faut  recourir  a la  participation  des  jeunes.  L’un 
des  buts  de  notre  projet  est  de  faciliter  la  partici- 
pation des  jeunes  autochtones  pour  que  la  nation 
tout  entiere  comprenne  bien  les  implications  de 
Pexploitation  sexuelle.  La  participation  des  jeunes 
est  d'une  importance  capitale,  e'est  elle  qui  a per- 
mis  d'arriver  aux  recommandations  que  nous  vous 
presentons  et  a la  realisation  de  changements  soci- 
aux  positifs.  Les  programmes  de  travail  sur  le  ter- 
rain, elabores  et  suivis  par  les  jeunes  experientiels, 
afhehent  un  taux  de  reussite  plus  eleve  que 
d’autres  programmes  et  services.  Si  l'on  veut  vrai- 
ment  creer  des  programmes,  des  politiques,  des 
services  et  des  strategies  qui  puissent  un  jour  met- 
tre un  terme  a Pexploitation  sexuelle  venale  des 
enfants  et  des  jeunes,  il  reconnaitre  Pimportance 
d'avoir  a nos  cotes  les  jeunes  experientiels  qui  seuls 
peuvent  nous  donner  cette  perspective  unique 
basee  sur  leur  vecu.  Prenons  au  serieux  tout  ce 
qu'ils  veulent  bien  nous  apporter  lorsqu'ils  par- 
ticipent  au  developpement  des  communautes, 
nous  aurons  ainsi  plus  de  chances  d'accomplir 
notre  mission  sur  le  long  terme. 

Il  est  difficile  de  connaitre  le  nombre  de  jeunes 
exploites  dans  le  commerce  du  sexe  parce  que  ce 
commerce  est  illegal.  Nos  informations  provien- 
nent  d'anecdotes  de  la  part  des  fournisseurs  de 
services,  de  la  police,  des  universitaires  et  surtout 
des  jeunes  eux-memes.  Ces  informations  nous 
indiquent  en  tout  cas  que  Pexploitation  sexuelle 
des  enfants  et  des  jeunes  autochtones  est  un  prob- 
leme  social  grave  qui  parait  empirer. 

Le  niveau  des  facteurs  de  risque  qui  determinent 
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l’implication  des  jeunes  autochtones  dans  le  com- 
merce du  sexe  a atteint  des  proportions  inaccepta- 
bles.  En  consequence,  la  portee  des  demarches 
actuelles  prises  aupres  des  peuples  autochtones 
risque  de  diminuer.  Au  cours  des  30  dernieres 
annees,  les  strategies  interventionnistes  et  les  ini- 
tiatives politiques  n’ont  pas  contribue  a reduire  le 
nombre  de  facteurs  de  risque.  Les  fournisseurs  de 
services  et  les  groupes  professionnels  sont  nom- 
breux  a penser  que  la  situation  actuelle  ne  peut  pas 
continuer  sans  mener  a des  consequences  graves 
pour  les  jeunes  autochtones  et  pour  la  societe 
canadienne  tout  entiere.  La  participation  des 
jeunes  et  le  developpement  communautaire  sont 
les  composantes  essentielles  des  solutions  durables 
qui  doivent  toucher  tous  les  membres  de  notre 
communaute,  en  particulier  ceux  qui  vont  reinte- 
grer  leur  societe  et  leur  culture. 

L’implication  des  jeunes  travailleurs  sexuels 
autochtones  dans  un  contexte  social  elargi,  et  la 
reconnaissance  de  notre  responsabilite  sociale  col- 
lective du  vecu  de  ces  jeunes  permettent  d'envis- 
ager  des  solutions  fondees  sur  une  politique 
economique  et  sociale  basee  sur  le  progres  social 
plutot  que  sur  la  repression  par  la  loi.  De  nom- 
breuses  initiatives  concues  pour  aider  les  jeunes  qui 
veulent  quitter  ce  milieu  sont  largement  soutenues 
dans  la  societe.  Deux  Canadiens  sur  trois  se  disent 
prets  a contribuer  fmancierement  au  developpe- 
ment de  programmes  destines  a aider  les  jeunes 
quitter  ce  milieu.  Tous  les  paliers  de  gouvernement, 
les  conseils  de  bande,  les  fournisseurs  de  services, 
les  leaders  communautaires  et  les  decideurs  poli- 
tiques sont  prets  a fournir  les  ressources  et  les  com- 
petences; les  jeunes,  eux,  sont  prets  a mettre  leur 
experience  a profit.  Nous  pouvons  done  batir 
ensemble  un  avenir  ou  l’exploitation  sexuelle  n'au- 
ra  plus  a faire  souffrir  aucun  jeune. 

Notre  rapport  faire  rayonner  la  voix  des  jeunes 
autochtones  qui  sont,  ou  qui  ont  ete,  impliques 
dans  l’exploitation  sexuelle  venale.  Les  mots  ne 
pourront  jamais  transmettre  l’angoisse,  le  des- 
espoir  et  la  tristesse  des  jeunes  qui  ont  participe 
aux  consultations.  Les  ecouter,  e'est  deja  un  pas 
dans  la  bonne  direction,  mais  il  faut  aussi  leur 
donner  notre  conhance,  notre  soutien  et  notre 
appui.  Si  on  se  contente  de  les  considerer  comme 
des  victimes,  e'est  qu'on  ne  les  aura  pas  bien  com- 
pris.  Les  jeunes  veulent  que  nous  les  aidions  a met- 
tre hn  a ce  cycle  infernal.  Ils  demandent  de  pou- 
voir travailler  avec  les  communautes  et  d'utiliser 
leur  experience  pour  qu’ aucun  autre  jeune  ne  soit 
contraint  comme  eux  de  lutter  pour  survivre.  Si 
on  reste  inactif  apres  les  avoir  entendus,  on  se  rend 
complices  de  l’exploitation  et  de  l’abus  dont  ils 
sont  victimes. 

Il  faut  comprendre  que  ce  qu'il  faut  condamner, 
e'est  le  commerce  du  sexe,  et  non  pas  les  person- 
nes  qui  y travaillent.  Apres  la  lecture  d'un  rapport 
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Le  parcours  de  guerison  individuel 

Premiere  Etape:  le  debut  du  parcours 

Le  parcours  de  guerison  dime  personne  debute  souvent  lorsqu’elle  est  confrontee 
aux  consequences  incontournables  dime  habitude  ou  dim  comportement  qtii 
detruit  sa  vie,  ou  quelle  se  sent  enfin  suffisamment prete  h raconter  son  histoire. 

Cette  personne  a peut-etre  passe  une  importante  partie  de  sa  vie  a nier  le  cote 
destructif  de  ce  comportement  ou  a ne  pas  en  avoir  conscience,  ou  encore  a 
penser  que  ce  comportement  lui  rapportait  plus  d’avantages  qu’il  ne  lui  cau- 
sait  d’inconvenients.  Mais  voila  qu’elle  se  retrouve  dans  une  situation  penible 
(sejour  en  prison,  demeles  avec  la  justice,  grossesse  non  desiree,  depart  du 
conjoint,  congediement,  decouragement  face  a la  situation  qui  perdure,  perte 
du  droit  de  voir  ses  enfants,  deces  d’un  proche),  qu’elle  a une  prise  de  con- 
science ou  qu’elle  vit  un  eveil  spirituel,  et  cette  situation  l’amene  a souhaiter 
que  les  choses  changent.  La  solution  au  probleme  est  d’eliminer  le  com- 
portement destructif.  Souvent,  a ce  moment,  la  personne  concernee  entre- 
prendra  des  traitements  ou  une  therapie  ou  se  joindra  a un  groupe  d’entraide; 
il  arrive  aussi  qu’elle  tente  de  s’en  sortir  seule.  Dans  un  cas  comme  dans 
l’autre,  le  travail  de  guerison  a accomplir  sera  le  meme.  Il  arrive  frequemment 
que  des  gens  doivent  s’y  reprendre  a plusieurs  fois  pour  amorcer  leur  gueri- 
son, et  qu’elles  replongent  a nouveau  malgre  tout  dans  le  deni  et  la  souf- 
france.  Lorsque  la  peur  des  consequences  est  plus  grande  que  la  crainte  de 
s’ouvrir  et  de  faire  confiance  a autrui,  ou  que  les  gens  trouvent  un  « refuge  » 
(c’est-a-dire  un  sentiment  de  securite)  dans  la  relation  qu’ils  developpent  avec 
ceux  qui  travaillent  dans  le  but  de  favoriser  leur  guerison,  le  parcours  peut 
alors  vraiment  debuter.  Habituellement,  la  premiere  etape  consiste  a racon- 
ter son  histoire  personnelle,  d’abord  pour  l’exprimer  tout  haut  et  ensuite 
pour  comprendre  de  quelle  faqon  elle  est  liee  a la  souffrance  et  a la  dysfonc- 
tion  que  l’on  souhaite  « guerir  ». 

Il  peut  etre  tres  difficile  d’eliminer  le  comportement  nuisible.  Parfois  on  peut 
avoir  l’impression  qu’il  sera  plus  difficile  d’y  mettre  fin  que  de  continuer  a se 
comporter  de  cette  fa^on.  On  peut  traverser  de  nombreux  cycles  de  rechute 
et  de  retablissement,  voire  en  devenir  la  proie  durant  des  annees  et  meme 
toute  sa  vie.  Ce  cycle  se  poursuivra  jusqu’a  ce  qu’on  s’attaque  aux  catalyseurs 
primaires  de  ses  modes  de  dysfonction  et  de  dependance.  Deux  facteurs  se 
trouvent  a l’origine  de  cet  etat  de  chose  : 

1 . La  toxicomanie  est  habituellement  un  mode  de  vie  en  soi  et  la  plupart  des 
toxicomanes  appartiennent  a une  sous-culture  de  dependance.  Peu  importe 
que  le  toxicomane  ait  commence  a consommer  la  substance  et  que  ce  soit 
ensuite  devenu  son  mode  de  vie  ou  qu’il  ait  acquis  le  sentiment  d’appartenir 
a une  sous-culture  et  decouvert  que  la  toxicomanie  etait  le  prix  a payer  pour 
s’y  associer,  sa  vie  a commence  a graviter  autour  d’une  culture  de  depen- 
dance. Dans  une  telle  sous-culture,  les  besoins  humains  fondamentaux  du 
toxicomane  sont  combles  mais  d’une  faqon  qui  est  tres  dommageable.  Ses 
amis  et  sa  famille,  son  sens  de  l’appartenance  a son  groupe,  ses  activites,  ses 
habitudes  quotidiennes,  son  regime  alimentaire,  son  role  social,  ses  objectifs 
et  son  sens  de  l’ordre,  son  habillement,  son  langage,  sa  vie  sexuelle,  ses  rit- 
uels,  ses  symboles  et  sa  musique,  ses  moyens  de  subsistance  et  plein  d’autres 
choses  sont  faqonnes  par  la  sous-culture  de  dependance,  et  son  univers  et  son 
identite  en  dependent  aussi.  Arreter  de  consommer  equivaut  a essayer  de  s’ex- 
tirper  d’un  vehicule  en  mouvement.  Non  seulement  le  traitement  de  la  toxi- 
comanie s’oppose-t-il  a l’experience  de  l’intoxication  mais  il  est  necessaire  a 
l’etablissement  d’un  mode  de  vie  de  rechange.  De  nombreuses  personnes  se 
rendent  compte  de  cette  dure  realite  lorsqu’elles  reviennent  chez  elles  apres 
avoir  s’ etre  fait  soigner  dans  un  centre  de  traitement. 

1 . Lorsque  la  dependance  a ete  contree,  on  assiste  souvent  a l’apparition  de 
sentiments  traumatiques  et  d’effets  inquietants.  Des  sentiments  de  honte, 
d’inutilite,  de  colere,  de  rage,  de  peine,  de  solitude,  de  culpabilite,  de 
deprime  et  de  tristesse  etaient  peut-etre  latents  et  se  sont  peut-etre  intensifies 


durant  des  annees.  Des  qu’un  toxicomane  arrete  de  consommer,  il  realise  que 
de  tels  sentiments  dominent  sa  vie  interieure.  Il  est  egalement  susceptible  de 
vivre  des  epreuves  difficiles  : il  pourra  confronter  les  personnes  qui  lui  ont  fait 
subir  des  mauvais  traitements,  etre  confronte  par  ses  vicArial,  devoir  accepter 
sa  nature  profonde  ou  sa  « vocation  » ou  encore  devoir  prendre  sa  vie  en  main 
et  assumer  la  responsabilite  de  ses  actes.  Il  n’est  pas  assure  non  plus  qu’il  ait 
des  strategies  d’ adaptation  pour  remplacer  son  comportement  de  depen- 
dance. Un  cycle  penible  pourra  en  resulter  suivant  lequel  le  comportement 
de  dependance  servira  a traiter  les  symptomes  provoques  par  son  interruption 
ou  par  la  complexite  et  le  stress  de  la  vie  quotidienne  tout  simplement. 

Le  parcours  de  guerison  est  rarement  synonyme  d’un  retour  a une  vie  saine 
anterieure.  Il  s’agit  d’un  rite  de  passage  necessitant  une  dissociation  de  l’an- 
cienne  identite,  une  periode  d’apprentissage,  un  encadrement  et  du  soutien, 
et  l’etablissement  d’une  nouvelle  identite,  de  nouvelles  habitudes  de  vie  et  de 
nouvelles  relations. 

Deuxieme  Etape:  le  retablissement  partiel 

A ce  stade,  la  personne  s’est  presque  completement  liberee  de  sa  dependance  mais 
les  catalyseurs  qui  I’alimentaient  sont  toujours  presents. 

A ce  stade,  il  faut  lutter  pour  cerner  les  origines  des  traumatismes  du  passe 
qui  sont  responsables  de  la  souffrance  et  du  comportement  dysfonctionnel. 
Ce  travail  pourra  etre  long  et  eprouvant  mais  aussi  incroyablement  grisant. 
Le  retablissement  est  precaire  mais  il  arrive  souvent  a la  personne  de  ressen- 
tir  de  l’enthousiasme,  de  l’excitation  et  une  energie  renouvelee.  Celle-ci  fait 
quelque  chose  de  sa  vie  et  decouvre  des  aspects  de  sa  personne.  Elle  a la  pos- 
sibility de  s’installer  dans  une  nouvelle  collectivite  oil  elle  pourra  se  faire 
accepter  et  qui  recompensera  sa  participation  au  processus  de  guerison.  De 
nouvelles  possibilities  se  profilent.  Durant  cette  etape  de  transition,  elle  aura 
besoin  de  beaucoup  de  soutien.  Bon  nombre  de  ces  personnes  se  joignent  a 
des  communautes  de  guerison  de  divers  types  tels  que  des  groupes  de 
therapie  (AA,  organismes  de  traitement  communautaires,  etc.),  des  groupes 
religieux  (groupes  associes  a une  eglise,  etc.)  ou  des  groupes  axes  sur  la  cul- 
ture traditionnelle.  Au  sein  de  ces  groupes,  une  bonne  partie  des  besoins  qui 
etaient  combles  par  leur  toxicomanie  sont  satisfaits  et  si  elles  le  veulent,  elles 
peuvent  s’engager  completement  et  avec  entrain  dans  cette  nouvelle  « culture 
» (dans  certains  cas  pour  le  reste  de  leur  vie).  La  culture  de  retablissement 
remplace  la  culture  de  dependance. 

Troisieme  Etape:  la  longue  traversee 

A compter  du  moment  ou  une  personne  a durement  acquis  une  certaine  forme  de 
stabilite,  il  lui  faut  beaucoup  de  courage,  de  discipline  et  de  motivation  pour  con- 
tinuer h suivre  le  parcours  de  guerison. 

L’enthousiasme  chute,  l’ampleur  du  parcours  devient  apparente,  l’appui 
d’ autrui  vient  a manquer  («  Elle  est  obsedee  par  la  guerison!  »),  certaines 
objections  apparaissent  («  Pourquoi  reveiller  le  monstre  qui  dort?  »)  et,  en 
plus,  il  faut  s’occuper  des  affaires  courantes.  Beaucoup  de  gens  cessent  leur 
travail  de  guerison  lorsque  leur  souffrance  devient  tolerable  ou  que  leur  vie 
leur  parait  gerable.  Cette  stabilite  pourra  etre  dysfonctionnelle  dans  la  mesure 
ou  le  comportement  anterieur  n’est  plus  dominant  («  Je  suis  sobre  »)  mais  la 
conscience  de  son  origine  persiste.  Ce  comportement  pourra  aussi  se  mani- 
fester  d’une  fa^on  moins  radicale  ou  moins  destructrice,  ou  sous  la  forme  de 
relations  malsaines  et  compulsives  avec  les  gens,  le  travail,  la  nourriture,  le 
tabac  et  le  jeu. 

Cette  etape  est,  au  bout  du  compte,  celle  de  l’etablissement  d’une  nouvelle 
identite  et  d’un  nouveau  mode  de  vie,  ce  qui  pourra  prendre  du  temps  et  se 
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faire  lentement.  11  y aura  peut-etre  de  longues  peri- 
odes  de  stagnation,  agrementees  par  des  periodes  de 
croissance  et  d’ evolution.  De  nombreuses  erreurs 
seront  commises  et  il  y aura  beaucoup  de  choses  a 
apprendre.  De  nouvelles  strategies  et  habitudes 
seront  mises  a l’essai.  Certaines  passeront  le  test, 
d’autres,  non.  Chaque  personne  devra  emprunter  le 
chemin  qui  lui  convient. 

Il  n’est  pas  facile  d’effectuer  ce  parcours  seul.  De 
nombreuses  choses  peuvent  aider  une  personne  a 
perseverer  : les  experiences  de  renouvellement,  une 
collectivite  attentionnee,  des  guides  et  des  mentors, 
la  participation  a un  parcours  dirige  (tels  que  les 
cycles  de  ceremonials  traditionnels)  et  l’education 
permanente.  La  majeure  partie  du  travail  accompli 
n’est  pas  apparente  etant  donne  que  la  personne  est 
en  train  de  construire  de  nouvelles  fondations  et  de 
cultiver  de  nouvelles  valeurs. 

Quatrieme  Etape:  transformation  et  renou- 
vellement 

Le  parcours  de  guerison  vise,  en  definitive,  h transformer 
la  conscience  et  a favoriser  I’acceptation  et  la  croissance 
spirituelle. 

A cette  etape,  le  parcours  ne  sert  plus  a composer 
avec  les  demons  du  passe  mais  incite  plutot  la  per- 
sonne a nourrir  une  vision  plus  elevee  des  choses. 
Celle-ci  est  mue  par  une  determination  a construire 
son  existence  et  la  collectivite  dont  elle  fait  partie  sur 
des  principes  createurs  de  vie  (lois  spirituelles, 
enseignements  originels,  vertus  desirables,  etc.).  Elle 
nourrit  de  la  meme  fa^on  une  vision  qui  la  motive  et 
l’engage.  L’experience  du  moi  souffrant  regresse  pen- 
dant que  celle  du  moi  universel  progresse.  Au  fur  et 
a mesure  que  la  conscience  adhere  pleinement  a des 
principes  createurs  de  vie,  l’existence  exterieure  de  la 
personne  subit  aussi  naturellement  de  profonds 
changements.  De  nouveaux  liens  se  forment.  De 
nouvelles  famous  de  s’ exprimer  et  de  rendre  service  a 
la  collectivite  deviennent  d’importants  elements  d’un 
mode  de  vie  naissant.  A ce  stade,  il  arrive  souvent  que 
les  gens  n’aient  plus  besoin  de  la  « culture  du  retab- 
lissement  » et  leur  participation  a des  activites  de  « 
guerison  » se  met  done  a regresser.  Cela  etant  dit,  la 
centration  egocentrique  associe  aux  dependances  fait 
place  a une  propension  - beaucoup  plus  axee  sur 
l’exterieur  - a servir  les  autres,  et  une  identite  per- 
sonnels marquee  par  la  dysfonction  cede  le  pas  a une 
identite  beaucoup  plus  riche  et  profonde,  par  ailleurs 
ancree  dans  la  culture  et  dans  la  collectivite. 


^ suite  de  la  page  26 

comme  celui-ci,  on  ne  pourra  plus  trouver 
aucun  pretexte  pour  ignorer  la  realite  et  pre- 
tendre  qu’on  n’est  pas  au  courant  de  la  situa- 
tion. On  ne  pourra  pas  dire  non  plus  qu'on 
ne  sait  pas  comment  les  aider.  Ils  nous  ont 
laisse  leurs  temoignages,  exprime  leurs 
besoins  et  leurs  desirs.  On  doit  s’assurer 
maintenant  que  leurs  recommandations  ne 
seront  pas  abandonnees  au  fond  d'un  tiroir 
avec  tous  les  autres  rapports  rediges  sur  ce 
sujet  depuis  25  ans. 

Le  but  des  recommandations  principales, 
elaborees  avec  la  participation  des  jeunes 
autochtones,  est  de  creer  une  «carte»  des  serv- 
ices de  base  ainsi  que  des  programmes  neces- 
saires  aux  jeunes  travailleurs  sexuels  en  proie 
aux  abus,  a l’exploitation  et  meme  a la  mort. 
Malgre  tous  les  obstacles  qu'ils  doivent 
affronter,  les  jeunes  qui  ont  participe  aux  con- 
sultations a travers  tout  le  Canada  ont  dit 
qu'a  nous  tous,  ensemble,  nous  pouvions 


faire  en  sorte  qu’aucun  jeune,  qu'aucun 
enfant  ne  soit  plus  jamais  victime  de  l’ex- 
ploitation sexuelle;  qu'on  ne  doit  plus  rester 
passifs.  Apres  tout  ce  qu’ils  ont  endure,  les 
jeunes  autochtones  qui  travaillent  dans  ce 
milieu  sont  depourvus  de  presque  tout,  mais 
ils  ont  toujours  l’espoir.  Ils  esperent  que  vous 
les  ecouterez,  et  que  vous  reagirez  rapidement 
et  fermement  a leurs  recommandations.  Il 
faut  elaborer  de  nouvelles  solutions,  recon- 
naissons  done  leurs  aptitudes  et  acceptons  de 
tenir  compte  de  leur  experience  sur  le  terrain. 
Valorisons  les  enfants  et  les  jeunes,  encoura- 
geons-les  a travailler  coude  a coude  avec  les 
intervenants  qui  possedent  les  fonds,  les 
ressources  et  les  aptitudes  necessaires  pour 
enhn  parvenir  a elaborer  des  strategies  com- 
munautaires  qui  pourront  mettre  en  place  des 
solutions  durables.  Sinon,  nous  serons  com- 
plices du  developpement  de  l'exploitation  et 
de  la  violence  que  subissent  les  enfants. 
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principes  explicites  pose  un  den  cri-  “/  1 “/ 

tique  aux  collectivites  et  organisa- 
tions autochtones  qui  sont  aux  prises 
avec  les  questions  de  guerison  de 
meme  qu’aux  bailleurs  de  fonds 
desireux  d’appuyer  les  interventions 
de  guerison  autochtones.  Pour 
repondre  a ce  besoin,  le  Groupe  de  la 
politique  correctionnelle  autochtone 
du  Solliciteur  general  du  Canada  et 
le  Bureau  de  la  recherche  de  la 
Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison 
ont  adjuge  a Four  Directions 
International  un  contrat  en  vue 
d’executer  un  projet  de  recherche 
visant  a reveler  la  riche  experience 
des  collectivites  autochtones  en 
matiere  de  processus  et  programmes 
de  guerison  et  de  communiquer 
cette  information  de  maniere  a 
eclairer  le  parcours  de  guerison  de 
tous  ceux  qui  sont  a une  etape  quel- 
conque  du  processus. 

Enseignements  tires  au  sujet  de 
la  guerison  et  du  parcours  de 
guerison 


de  la  famille,  de  la  collectivite,  des 
organisations,  des  institutions  et  de 
la  nation. 

Dans  les  collectivites  autochtones,  la 
notion  de  guerison  est  axee  sur  le  bien- 
etre  plutot  que  sur  la  maladie.  Elle  a 
pour  objet  d’ aider  la  population  a 
progresser  vers  l’integralite  et  l’equili- 
bre.  Elle  englobe  tous  les  niveaux  de 
la  collectivite,  de  l’individu  a la 
nation,  et  inclut  les  elements  poli- 
tiques  et  economiques,  les  schemes 
de  relations  sociales  et  le  processus  de 
retablissement  culturel.  Aux  person- 
nes  qui  ont  etudie  dans  les  disciplines 
abstraites  des  universites  euro-canadi- 
ennes,  ces  grandes  definitions  sem- 
blent  tout  inclure  et  par  consequent 
ne  vouloir  rien  dire.  Le  point  impor- 
tant que  les  peuples  autochtones  ne 
cessent  de  faire  valoir  est  que  leur 
mode  de  vie  - qui  etait  un  systeme 
integre  aux  dimensions  nombreuses  - 
leur  a ete  enleve,  et  si  la  guerison  ne 
signifie  pas  de  retablir  une  forme  de 
vie  propice  au  bien-etre  humain,  que 
signifie-t-elle  exactement? 


L’ article  suivant  a ete  tire  du  rapport  intitule  : Le  balisage  de  I’experience  de 
guerison  - Rapport  final  dun  projet  de  recherche  d’une  Premiere  nation  sur  la 
guerison  dans  les  collectivites  autochtones  du  Canada 

On  peut  resumer  comme  suit  les  enseignements  que  nous  avons  tires  au  sujet 
de  la  guerison  dans  les  collectivites  autochtones  : 

- La  guerison  est  possible  pour  les  personnes  et  les  collectivites,  qui  semblent 
les  unes  et  les  autres  passer  par  des  stades  distincts  d’un  parcours  de  guerison. 

- La  guerison  est  un  processus  a long  terme  qui  s’etend  probablement  sur 
plusieurs  decennies. 

- La  guerison  ne  se  limite  pas  a des  problemes  comme  ceux  de  la  toxicomanie 
ou  de  la  violence. 

- Les  interventions  et  programmes  axes  sur  la  guerison  ont  plus  d’impact 
lorsqu’ils  se  deroulent  dans  le  contexte  d’un  plan  de  developpement  com- 
munautaire. 

- La  guerison  communautaire  exige  des  initiatives  de  developpement  person- 
nel, culturel,  economique,  politique  et  social  liees  les  unes  aux  autres  pour 
former  une  strategic  coherente,  coordonnee  et  a long  terme. 

- Une  strategic  coherente  de  ce  genre  exige  l’elaboration  de  programmes,  des 
fonds,  une  mise  en  oeuvre  et  une  evaluation  continue  integres  les  uns  aux 
autres. 

- La  guerison  est  directement  liee  a l’edification  d’une  nation.  A un  certain 
point,  il  doit  y avoir  fusion  dans  le  contexte  des  programmes  entre  les  activ- 
ites  de  guerison  et  les  mouvements  en  faveur  de  l’autonomie  gouvernemen- 
tale  et  du  developpement  communautaire. 

Qu’est-ce  que  la  guerison? 

La  guerison  est  un  processus  de  developpement  par  lequel  une  personne  tente  de 
parvenir  h I’equilibre  en  elle-meme,  dans  ses  relations  avec  les  autres,  avec  le 
monde  naturel  et  avec  le  monde  spirituel.  Elle  represente  un  choix  de  vivre  en 
harmonie  avec  les  valeurs  et  enseignements  fondamentaux  qui  sont  a la  base 
de  toute  la  culture  autochtone  (et  autres  cultures).  La  « guerison  » englobe  un 
vaste  eventail  d’initiatives,  d’impulsions  et  d’efforts  au  niveau  des  individus, 


Ily  a deux  dimensions  distinctes  dans  le  processus  de  guerison.  La  guerison  en  tant 
que  retablissement  signifie  essentiellement  d’abandonner  la  douleur  et  la  souf- 
france  qu’a  connues  une  collectivite  dans  une  situation  de  crise.  La  guerison  en 
tant  que  mieux-etre  signifie  d’adopter  et  de  maintenir  des  modes  de  vie  sains. 

Le  processus  de  guerison  peut  s’etendre  sur  plusieurs  generations.  Beaucoup  de 
collectivites  ont  mis  des  generations  a interioriser  la  douleur  et  le  trauma- 
tisme  qu’elles  portent  actuellement  en  elles,  et  il  leur  faudra  peut-etre  des 
generations  pour  s’en  sortir.  Il  est  possible  de  guerir;  meme  si  Ton  aura  tou- 
jours  besoin  de  programmes  pour  aider  des  personnes  a surmonter  la  douleur 
et  la  souffrance  qui  font  inevitablement  partie  de  la  vie  et  les  aider  a acquerir 
des  habiletes  pour  vivre  de  maniere  saine,  on  n’aura  pas  toujours  necessaire- 
ment  besoin  des  interventions  intensives  actuellement  requises.  Il  existe 
actuellement  des  situations  speciales  (les  sequelles  du  systeme  des  pension- 
nats  et  du  colonialisme)  qui  exigent  une  intervention  intensive.  Avec  le 
temps,  ce  type  d’intervention  sera  axe  moins  sur  le  retablissement  et  davan- 
tage  sur  la  reconstruction  de  nouvelles  habitudes  de  vie. 

La  guerison  comme  decolonisation.  A ce  point-ci  dans  l’histoire,  le  parcours  de 
guerison  consiste  en  grande  partie  a surmonter  les  sequelles  de  la  toxicomanie 
et  du  dysfonctionnement  qui  sont  les  resultats  de  decennies  de  colonialisa- 
tion,  d’activites  missionnaires  et  de  pensionnats.  « Guerir  » signifie  de  retablir 
l’integrite  et  le  bien-etre  humains  et  communautaires  que  ces  traumatismes 
historiques  ont  detruits.  Cela  ne  consiste  pas  exclusivement  dans  le  retab- 
lissement de  la  sante  mentale  et  l’elimination  des  comportements  dysfonc- 
tionnels  comme  la  toxicomanie  et  la  violence,  bien  que  la  guerison  inclue 
certes  ces  elements.  La  guerison  communautaire  est  parfois  qualifiee  de  « 
therapie  de  decolonisation  » par  les  intervenants  de  premiere  ligne. 

Le  parcours  de  guerison  communautaire 

Le  processus  de  guerison  semble  cyclique.  Des  periodes  tres  mouvementees 
et  de  croissance  apparente  sont  suivies  de  periodes  de  stagnation  et  de  repli. 
Cela  vaut  pour  toute  entreprise  d’apprentissage,  qu’il  s’agisse  d’une  personne 
qui  apprend  a maitriser  une  nouvelle  competence  ou  d’une  organisation 
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II  n'existe  pas  de  definition  simple  de  la  « guerison  » ou 
du  « parcours  de  guerison  ».  On  peut  parler  des  qualites 
qu'une  personne  acquiert  par  sa  guerison  personnels. 
Ainsi,  les  bien-portants  n'ont  pas  besoin  de  controler  les 
autres,  ils  ne  sont  pas  paralyses  par  des  craintes  ancrees 
dans  le  passe,  ils  ont  acquis  les  habiletes  necessaires  pour 
s'occuper  d'eux-memes 


taire  sont  indissociables.  Les  dirigeants  du  mouvement  de  guerison  doivent 
se  preoccuper  attentivement  de  leur  propre  mieux-etre  sinon  ils  ne  peuvent 
pas  etre  efficaces  dans  leurs  collectivites.  En  meme  temps,  les  progres  accom- 
plis  sur  le  plan  du  mieux-etre  general  de  la  collectivite  donnent  aux 
dirigeants  le  courage  de  continuer  et  en  definitive  les  ressources  humaines 
dont  ils  ont  besoin  pour  poursuivre  leur  travail. 

II  n’existe  pas  de  definition  simple  de  la  « guerison  » ou  du  « parcours  de 
guerison  ».  On  peut  parler  des  qualites  qu’une  personne  acquiert  par  sa 
guerison  personnelle.  Ainsi,  les  bien-portants  n’ont  pas  besoin  de  controler 
les  autres,  ils  ne  sont  pas  paralyses  par  des  craintes  ancrees  dans  le  passe,  ils 
ont  acquis  les  habiletes  necessaires  pour  s’occuper  d’eux-memes.  Ils  mani- 
festent  une  confiance  et  une  estime  de  soi  qui  sont  solides,  se  respectent  et 
respectent  les  autres  et  peuvent  ecouter  ce  que  les  autres  ont  a dire  a leur 
sujet  sans  tout  interioriser. 

On  peut  aussi  parler  de  la  guerison  en  fonction  du  cercle  d’influences.  La 
guerison  touche  toutes  les  dimensions  de  la  personne  - le  corps,  les  facultes 
intellectuelles,  l’esprit  et  les  sentiments.  Elle  vise  la  per- 
sonne, la  famille,  la  collectivite  et  la  nation  en  entier.  Elle 
englobe  tout  le  cycle  de  la  vie,  l’enfance,  la  jeunesse,  l’age 
adulte  et  la  vieillesse. 


Les  etres  humains  ne  commencent  leur  parcours  de  gueri- 
son que  lorsqu’ils  sont  prets  a le  faire,  ce  qui  est  souvent 
quand  ils  sont  a leur  plus  bas.  Quand  ils  risquent  de  per- 
dre  quel  que  chose  (p.  ex.,  leur  liberte,  leur  relation,  leurs 
enfants,  leur  emploi),  ils  sont  prets  a agir.  Les  inter- 
venants  doivent  se  tenir  prets  a travailler  avec  ces  person- 
nes  lorsque  celles-ci  se  sentent  pretes  a le  faire  (et  non  pas 
par  rapport  aux  cadres  de  reference  et  aux  conditions  des 
intervenants). 


qui  se  reoriente  en  fonction  de  nouveaux  principes.  11  est  tres  important 
pour  ceux  qui  pilotent  et  appuient  un  processus  de  guerison  de  comprendre 
le  processus  d’apprentissage.  Souvent,  ce  qui  semble  etre  une  etape  de  stag- 
nation et  de  repli  constitue  en  realite  un  plateau  ou  il  se  fait  beaucoup  d’ap- 
prentissage et  d’assimilation  des  acquis.  Les  periodes  de  croissance  rapides 
sont  invariablement  precedees  de  longues  periodes  ou  « il  ne  se  passe  pas 
grand-chose  ».  Il  est  important  d’apprendre  a suivre  ces  cycles  pour  com- 
prendre le  genre  de  travail  qui  s’impose  aux  diverses  etapes  du  parcours. 

Des  periodes  de  croissance  et  de  developpement  rapides  sont  souvent 
declenchees  par  une  crise  quelconque.  A condition  d’etre  bien  gerees,  les 
crises  peuvent  etre  une  occasion  de  mobiliser  les  interesses  en  vue  d’un 
apprentissage  rapide  et  d’une  action  coordonnee.  Quand  la  crise  a perdu  de 
son  acuite  (soit  parce  qu’on  a largement  regie  le  probleme,  soit  parce  que 
l’on  est  devenu  decourage,  apathique,  las),  le  processus  de  guerison  peut 
aussi  s’enliser.  Si  l’intervention  de  guerison  a ete  organisee  autour  d’une  serie 
de  crises,  il  peut  etre  tres  difficile  de  « changer  de  vitesse  » afin  de  profiter  de 
possibility's  nouvelles  de  mobiliser  la  collectivite  afin  qu’elle  prenne  en  main 
ses  problemes. 

Le  parcours  de  guerison  individuel 

Les  gens  peuvent  guerir,  changer,  apprendre,  croitre.  Il  existe  des  dirigeants 
efficaces  et  inspirants  des  processus  de  guerison  qui  sont  des  temoignages 
vivants  de  la  possibility?  d’une  transformation.  Des  initiatives  menees  a tra- 
vers  le  pays  montrent  clairement  qu’il  est  possible  d’operer  une  metamor- 
phose fondamentale  en  faisant  participer  des  personnes  (en  aussi  mauvaise 
sante  qu’elles  soient)  a un  processus  de  transformation  systematique  et  a 
long  terme  qui  leur  permet  de  passer  du  dysfonctionnement  au  mieux-etre. 

Le  parcours  de  guerison  individuel  et  le  parcours  de  guerison  communau- 


La  personne  qui  travaille  a son  retablissement  doit  avoir  un  reve  (c.-a-d.,  une 
vision,  un  plan)  pour  tracer  la  voie  qui  mene  a un  meilleur  avenir.  Le  reve 
se  developpe  au  fur  et  a mesure  qu’elle  progresse  dans  la  voie  de  la  guerison. 
Pour  certaines  personnes,  cela  peut  vouloir  dire  de  poursuivre  leurs  etudes 
et  leur  formation.  Pour  d’autres,  cela  peut  signifier  d’avoir  acces  a un  credit 
ou  des  fonds.  Pour  d’autres  encore,  il  peut  s’ agir  de  creer  des  partenariats 
viables  ou  d’obtenir  l’approbation  et  le  soutien  requis  des  dirigeants  de  la 
collectivite. 

Elements  du  parcours  de  guerison 

Un  grand  nombre  de  modalites  et  de  methodes  de  guerison  ont  ete  essayees 
dans  les  collectivites.  La  litterature  sur  la  question  et  I’experience  de  ces 
dernieres  nous  apprennent  que  nombre  de  diverses  manieres  de  faire  sont 
utiles.  Il  n’y  a rien  qui  donne  toujours  de  bons  resultats  ou  qui  convient  a 
tout  le  monde.  Les  therapies  corporelles,  la  maitrise  de  la  respiration,  la 
guerison  spirituelle,  la  mise  en  valeur  de  l’energie,  les  methodes  de  counsel- 
ing individuelles  et  de  groupe  (il  y existerait  plus  de  200  formes  decrites  dif- 
ferences), la  participation  aux  methodes  de  guerison  traditionnelles,  la  par- 
ticipation a des  activites  religieuses,  les  loisirs,  l’acquisition  de  competences, 
les  arts  et  la  musique,  les  groupes  de  soutien,  les  techniques  de  relaxation  et 
les  pratiques  axees  sur  la  relation  entre  l’esprit  et  le  corps,  tous  ont  quelque 
chose  a offrir.  Les  aides  competents  dans  les  collectivites  sont  conscients  des 
nombreux  points  d’entree  disponibles  et  peuvent  guider  les  gens  vers  une 
modalite  qui  leur  sera  utile. 

Il  est  important,  pour  progresser  dans  son  parcours  de  guerison,  de  com- 
prendre le  passe.  Qu’est-ce  qui  nous  est  arrive?  Lesquels  de  nos  choix  ont 
abouti  a l’accumulation  de  blessures?  Qu’est-ce  qu’on  nous  a fait?  Qu’avons- 
nous  perdu?  Qu’avions-nous  que  nous  devons  maintenant  recuperer  ou 
redecouvrir? 

> 
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<i  Le  balisage  de  I'experience  de  guerison 


Le  « pardon  » est  une  notion  controversee,  compte  tenu  des  aspects  lies  a 
la  justice  du  bagage  que  nous  avons  herite  du  systeme  des  pensionnats.  11 
demeure  neanmoins  un  element  essentiel  de  la  guerison.  Les  personnes  qui 
n’apprennent  pas  a pardonner  (ce  qui  n’est  pas  la  meme  chose  qu’oublier) 
continuent  a eprouver  des  sentiments  qui  les  blessent.  Le  parcours  de 
guerison  exige  d’assumer  une  pleine  responsabilite  (comme  individus, 
families  et  collectivites)  pour  le  travail  a accomplir  afin  de  surmonter  ce 
dont  nous  avons  herite. 

11  faut  souvent  une  situation  de  crise  (comme  la  divulgation  par  une  per- 
sonne  bien  en  vue  d’actes  de  violence)  pour  qu’une  collectivite  cesse  de 
nier  l’existence  d’un  probleme  et  qu’elle  reconnaisse  son  besoin  de  guerir. 

Soutien  a accorder  au  processus  de  guerison 


Dans  certaines  collectivites,  l’alcoolisme  est  encore  un  grave  probleme. 
Sante  Canada  et  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison  semblent  accorder 
leur  attention  a d’autres  problemes  tels  que  la  violence  physique  et  sexuelle. 
Malheureusement,  en  ce  qui  concerne  un  tres  grand  nombre  de  collectiv- 
ites n’ayant  accompli  qu’une  petite  partie  de  leur  parcours  de  guerison,  la 
dependance  a l’alcool  et  aux  drogues  demeure  le  probleme  de  fond  le  plus 
debilitant  nuisant  au  mieux-etre  de  la  collectivite.  11  sera  vraisemblablement 
difficile  voire  impossible  de  faire  des  progres  dans  d’autres  domaines  cles 
lies  au  mieux-etre  si  ce  probleme  n’est  pas  traite  de  fa^on  efficace. 

Amener  des  organismes  (n’ayant  ni  le  meme  mandat  ni  les  memes 
ressources  financieres)  a adopter  une  vision  commune  et  a travailler 
ensemble,  n’est  pas  un  mince  exploit.  Le  niveau  de  bien-etre  des  gens  qui 
oeuvrent  au  sein  des  comites  interorganismes  est  l’une  des  raisons  expli- 


Le  role  du  leadership 

1 . Le  leadership  en  matiere  de  guerison  vient 
ordinairement  d’un  des  trois  secteurs  suivants 
: les  membres  de  la  collectivite,  les  organismes 
et  services  professionnels  et  les  dirigeants 
politiques.  Graduellement,  au  fur  et  a mesure 
de  la  guerison  des  collectivites,  les  trois 
secteurs  sont  mobilises. 


Le  systeme  politique  et  economique  dans  lequel  les 
Autochtones  sont  contraints  de  vivre  a I'heure  actuelle  com- 
porte  un  ensemble  inne  d'entraves  a la  guerison  durable  qui 
sont  susceptibles  d'amener  les  generations  subsequentes  a 
adopter  certaines  habitudes  dysfonctionnelles  (toxicomanies, 
violence,  etc.)  en  depit  du  fait  qu'une  generation  anterieure 


2.  Souvent,  ie  parcours  de  guerison  dune  coi-  aura  travaille  tres  fort  pour  les  eliminer. 


lectivite  est  declenche  par  un  petit  groupe  de 
personnes  qui  se  consacrent  a ce  travail  pen- 
dant de  nombreuses  annees,  frequemment  au  prix  de  grands  sacrifices  per- 
sonnels et  sans  guere  de  reconnaissance.  Dans  de  nombreuses  collectivites,  les 
femmes  ont  ete  la  cheville  ouvriere  et  les  catalyseurs  du  processus  de  guerison. 

3.  La  participation  et  l’appui  des  dirigeants  politiques  constituent  un  ele- 
ment critique  du  parcours  de  guerison  pour  les  collectivites.  En  leur 
absence,  le  processus  de  guerison  semble  avancer  tant  bien  que  mal  ou  per- 
dre  son  elan.  Le  regime  de  gouvernance  et  les  mecanismes  de  leadership 
dans  la  collectivite  exercent  un  controle  sur  plusieurs  prealables  impor- 
tants  du  processus  de  guerison  communautaire. 

4.  L’appui  des  dirigeants  politiques  de  la  collectivite  fait  une  enorme  dif- 
ference. 11  sert  a reconnaitre  l’importance  du  processus  de  guerison,  aide  a 
canaliser  les  ressources  vers  celui-ci  et  reconnait  aux  personnes  leur  pou- 
voir  d’ action,  et  professionnelle. 


quant  qu’il  n’est  guere  facile  de  maintenir  ces  comites  sur  pied.  En  fait, 
c’est  un  peu  un  cercle  vicieux.  Les  organismes  concernes  essaient,  dans  le 
cadre  de  collaborations,  d’engager  la  collectivite  dans  des  processus  de 
retablissement  et  de  developpement.  Mais  les  gens  qui  travaillent  pour  le 
compte  de  ces  organismes  ont  souvent  eux-memes  besoin  de  se  soumettre 
a un  processus  de  guerison  et  ont  cree  collectivement  une  culture  de  tra- 
vail qui  refletent  le  dysfonctionnement  de  la  collectivite  dont  ils  sont  cen- 
ses favoriser  la  guerison.  11  est  done  capital  de  mettre  sur  pied  des  organ- 
ismes fonctionnels  ou  les  relations  entre  employes  seraient  caracterises  par 
l’amour  des  autres,  le  sens  du  pardon,  l’unite  et  le  soutien  mutuel,  dans  la 
mesure  oil  seul  un  groupe  de  gens  sains  peut  esperer  contribuer  a accroitre 
le  bien-etre  d’autres  personnes. 

Obstacles  structured  externes 


5.  La  direction  assuree  par  les  Aines  revet  une  importance  critique. 
Quelques  Aines 

Obstacles  et  defis  actuels 

Obstacles  a surmonter  h I’interieur  de  la  collectivite 

De  nombreux  intervenants  en  guerison  dans  les  collectivites  autochtones 
se  sentent  tres  isoles  et  ont  le  moral  au  plus  bas  en  raison  des  salaires  mod- 
estes  qui  leur  sont  verses,  du  faible  niveau  d’influence  dont  ils  jouissent 
aupres  des  dirigeants  de  programmes  et  des  politiciens,  et  d’un  volume  de 
travail  extremement  eleve.  Les  pressions  liees  aux  demandes  incessantes 
des  clients,  au  manque  d’argent,  de  personnel  et  de  temps  (en  perma- 
nence), et  au  sentiment  d’etre  depasse  par  les  evenements  drainent  l’en- 
ergie  de  ceux  qui  se  trouvent  sur  la  ligne  de  front.  Fleureusement,  ils  sont 
reconfortes  par  la  pensee  que  leur  travail  rapporte  vraiment  des  dividendes 
et  que  des  gens  guerissent  (en  partie)  grace  a leurs  efforts.  Mais  le  taux 
d’epuisement  professionnel  n’en  reste  pas  moins  effarant. 


Toutes  les  collectivites  ayant  participe  a la  presente  etude  ont  affirme  que  la 
structure  actuelle  « un  chef,  un  conseil  » etablie  par  le  ministere  des  Affaires 
indiennes  et  du  Nord  du  Canada  etait  l’une  des  causes  de  la  maladie  qui 
doit  etre  guerie.  Ce  systeme  (impose  par  une  entite  de  l’exterieur)  desunit 
et  divise  les  gens  en  plus  de  renforcer  une  exclusion  intrinseque  des  gens  du 
processus  organique  de  gouvernance  ainsi  que  la  corruption  et  la  mauvaise 
gestion  des  ressources  communautaires.  Dans  cette  optique,  le  developpe- 
ment de  la  gouvernance  contribuerait  a la  guerison. 

Le  systeme  politique  et  economique  dans  lequel  les  Autochtones  sont  con- 
traints de  vivre  a l’heure  actuelle  comporte  un  ensemble  inne  d’entraves  a 
la  guerison  durable  qui  sont  susceptibles  d’amener  les  generations  sub- 
sequentes a adopter  certaines  habitudes  dysfonctionnelles  (toxicomanies, 
violence,  etc.)  en  depit  du  fait  qu’une  generation  anterieure  aura  travaille 
tres  fort  pour  les  eliminer. 
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Sortir  de  l’ombre 


Modeles  d’action  efficaces  aupres  des  jeunes  victimes 
d’ exploitation  sexuelle 

par  Liza  E . - 

http:  //web.  uvic.ca/  icrd  / pub_resources.html#reports 

Avec  des  extraits  de  Vies  sacrees:  Les  enfants  et  les  jeunes 
autochtones  parlent  de  Sexploitation  sexuelle  ( voir  liste 
des  references). 


Le  partage  des  modeles  d’action  efficaces  est  une  etape  cruciale  du 
processus  qui  permet  de  comparer  les  mesures  couronnees  de  succes 
avec  celles  qui  onr  echoue  et  de  comprendre  pourquoi.  Les  modeles 
d’action  efficaces  sont  essentiellement  des  lemons  tirees  de  revaluation  et  de 
l’analyse  des  programmes  et  des  projets,  qui  tiennent  compte  des  methodes 
employees  et  des  experiences  acquises  sur  le  terrain. 

Dans  le  cas  des  enfants  et  des  jeunes  explodes  sexuellement,  la  compilation 
et  la  generalisation  des  modeles  d’action  efficaces  prennent  une  importance 
capitale  compte  tenu  du  petit  nombre  de  programmes  qui  visent  a repondre 
aux  besoins  particuliers  de  ces  enfants  qui  vivent  dans  des  conditions 
extremement  difficiles. 

L’ exploitation  sexuelle  des  enfants  et  des  jeunes  a des  fins  commerciales  est 
un  probleme  mondial  qui  met  en  peril  le  droit  des  enfants  a la  survie,  a la 
dignite  et  a un  developpement  harmonieux.  Cette  menace  ebranle  les  fonde- 
ments  memes  de  l’enfance. 

Les  enfants  et  les  jeunes  traumatises  par  l’exploitation  sexuelle  connaitront  une 
vie  de  souffrance  que  seule  une  longue  guerison  leur  permettant  de  renouer 
avec  les  societes  qui  ont  rompu  le  lien  de  confiance  le  plus  fondamental  pour- 
ra  soulager.  Nul  ne  connait  le  nombre  exact  d’ enfants  meles  au  commerce  du 
sexe,  mais  on  estime  neanmoins  que  chaque  annee,  un  million  d’enfants  sont 
recrutes,  utilises  contre  leur  gre  ou  vendus  a des  fins  sexuelles.  Cette  situation 
a de  graves  consequences  sur  la  sante  actuelle  et  future  de  la  societe. 

L’exploitation  sexuelle  des  enfants  est  une  question  complexe  qui  necessite 
l’adoption  d’approches  novatrices  et  integrees.  11  n’existe  pas  de  solution  sim- 
ple ni  de  remede 

Travailler  aupres  des  jeunes  victim es  d’ exploitation  sexuelle  est  une  entreprise 
de  longue  haleine  qui  n’est  guere  facile,  ni  pour  les  jeunes  ni  pour  les  per- 
sonnes  qui  les  accompagnent.  Avant  d’agir,  il  nous  faut  d’abord  comprendre. 

..les  enfants  autochtones  [. . .]  courent  un  plus  grand  risque  associe 
aux  effets  nefastes  de  la  discrimination  systemique  et  de  I’eclatement  social. 

En  Amerique  du  Nord,  on  estime  que  80  % des  enfants  prostitues  ont  ete 
victimes  de  violence  physique  ou  sexuelle  avant  d’entrer  dans  le  commerce 
du  sexe.  Ces  enfants  proviennent  de  milieux  socio-economiques  divers.  Les 
rares  etudes  sur  le  sujet  revelent  qu’un  grand  nombre  d’enfants  dans  le  com- 
merce du  sexe  ont  subi  de  la  violence  avant  meme  de  s’engager  dans  la  pros- 
titution ou  la  pornographie. 

Le  meilleur  moyen  de  comprendre  les  enfants  et  les  jeunes  victimes  d’exploitation 
sexuelle,  de  meme  que  les  facteurs  individuels  de  risque  qui  les  entrainent  vers  le 
commerce  du  sexe,  est  de  les  inviter  a parler  de  leurs  experiences. 


Les  effets  sur  les  plans  physique  et  psychologique  associes  a l’exploitation  sex- 
uelle des  enfants  sont  devastateurs.  La  violence  psychologique  et  physique 
infligee  par  les  clients,  les  souteneurs,  les  proprietaires  et  tenanciers  de 
maisons  closes  a de  lourdes  consequences  a long  terme.  L’ampleur  du  trau- 
matisme  depend  du  degre  de  resilience  de  chaque  individu.  Certains 
chercheurs  ont  constate  que  les  personnes  ayant  survecu  a de  longs  episodes 
de  violence  sexuelle  souffrent  du  syndrome  de  stress  post-traumatique. 

«Il  s’agit  de  l’alteration  psychologique  de  la  conscience,  de  la  perception  de 
soi  et  des  relations  avec  autrui  [traduction], » Peuvent  s’ensuivre  des  pertes  de 
memoire,  des  sentiments  de  honte,  de  culpabilite  et  de  souillure.  D’autres 
chercheurs  ont  fait  observer  que  les  enfants  peuvent  souffrir  du  syndrome 
consecutif  au  traumatisme  provoque  par  le  viol,  lequel  comprend  un  choc 
physique,  des  cauchemars  repetitifs,  des  rappels  d’images  (flash-back), 
la  depression,  le  deuil  et  l’incapacite  d’entretenir  des  relations  intimes. 

Une  fois  dans  la  rue,  la  faim  et  le  fait  de  ne  pas  avoir  d’endroit  ou  passer  la 
nuit  les  rend  vtdnerables  a l’ exploitation  a des  fins  de  prostitution. 

Les  enfants  et  les  jeunes  presents  au  Sommet  sur  les  enfants  et  les  jeunes 
exploites  sexuellement,  tenu  a Victoria  ont  explique  qu’ils  se  sentent  souvent 
frappes  d’exclusion  sociale,  mal  aimes  et  meprisables.  Tous  vivent  un  rejet  de 
la  part  de  leur  communaute.  Cette  stigmatisation  doublee  d’une  faible 
estime  de  soi  et  d’un  sentiment  d’impuissance  fait  en  sorte  que  les  enfants  et 
les  jeunes  craignent  les  adultes  et  se  mefient  d’eux.  La  reinsertion  sociale  n’est 
guere  facile  en  raison  de  l’idee  fausse  qu’ils  se  font  d’eux-memes  et  des  autres. 
Les  enfants  et  les  jeunes  ont  besoin  d’aide  a chacune  des  etapes  du  cycle  d’ex- 
ploitation, surtout  lorsqu’ils  ont  pris  la  decision  de  quitter  le  commerce. 

Les  enfants  et  les  jeunes  ont  besoin  d’aide  h chacune  des  etapes  du  cycle  d’ex- 
ploitation, surtout  lorsqu’ils  ont  pris  la  decision  de  quitter  le  commerce. 

Un  recit  autochtone  de  guerison 

«Le  processus  de  guerison  fait  tout  naturellement  partie  de  la  vie.  Il  offre  un 
moyen  de  remedier  aux  comportements,  croyances,  valeurs,  attitudes  et  evene- 
ments  qui  se  sont  averes  blessants  ou  insatisfaisants  pour  soi  ou  pour  les  autres.  Il 
se  manifeste  dans  maintes  parties  de  I’etre  : le  corps  (physique ),  I’esprit  (psy- 
chologique), I’ame  (spirituel),  le  coeur  (emotionnel)  et  I’environnement 
(ecologique).  Puisque  notre  sexualite  englobe  tout  ce  que  nous  sommes  en  tant 
qu’etres  humains,  le  processus  de  guerison  peut  egalement  se  manifester  dans  le 
domaine  de  la  sexualite.  La  guerison  s’effectue  par  des  contacts  respectueux  et 
authentiques  avec  d’autres  etres  humains.  La  guerison  exige  I’intimite  qui,  elle, 
s’etablit  dans  un  climat  de  confiance,  de  communication  et  de  partage  d’experi- 
ence.  Le  temps,  I’espace  et  le  rythme  necessaires  h ce  developpement  sont propres  a, 
chaque  individu.  La  guerison  est  un  processus  perpetuel  [traduction], » * 
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Cherry  a ete  autrefois  exploitee  sexuelle- 
ment  a des  fins  commerciales  au  Canada. 

Aujourd’hui,  elle  milite  en  faveur  des 
jeunes  qui  subissent  ce  sort.  Le  retablisse- 
ment  des  liens  avec  sa  culture  et  ses  tradi- 
tions autochtones  a joue  un  role  important 
dans  son  processus  de  guerison. 

Definition  d’un  modele  d’action 
efficace 

Sept  elements  essentiels  sont  identifies 
comme  parties  integrantes  des  modeles  d’ac- 
tion efficaces  dans  le  travail  aupres  des 
enfants  et  des  jeunes  exploites  sexuellement : 

Transferabilite:  Les  composantes  fonda- 
mentales  des  programmes  doivent  etre 
transferables  dans  n’importe  quelle  region  du  monde  si  Ton  tient  a rejoindre 
un  vaste  pourcentage  d’enfants  et  de  jeunes  exploites  sexuellement. 


Defense  des  droits  et  sensibilisation:  11  est  important  d’in- 
former  le  public  chez  soi  et  ailleurs  dans 
le  monde  dans  le  but  d’encourager  fac- 
tion et  de  promouvoir  le  changement 
social.  Les  strategies  de  communication 
bien  ciblees  peuvent  rejoindre  le  public, 
les  jeunes,  les  gouvernements  et  les  insti- 
tutions et  les  sensibiliser  au  fait  que  l’ex- 
ploitation  sexuelle  des  enfants  constitue 
une  forme  de  violence  exercee  contre  eux 
et  qu’elle  est  illegale.  Cette  dimension  est 
tres  importante.  Les  activites  de  defense 
des  droits  menees  tant  a l’echelle  indi- 
viduelle  que  communautaire,  regionale, 
nationale  et  internationale  reconnaissent 
la  responsabilite  qui  incombe  aux  com- 
munautes et  aux  pays  d’assurer  le  bien- 
etre  de  tous  leurs  enfants.  Se  mobiliser  en 
faveur  des  programmes  et  des  services  de  base  que  les  enfants  sont  en  droit  d’e- 
sperer  s’inscrit  dans  tout  effort  visant  a faire  valoir  leurs  droits  et  a les  respecter. 
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Participation  des  jeunes:  doit  primer  dans  la  structure  des  programmes  de  la 
conception  jusqu’aux  etapes  devaluation  et  de  suivi.  Chez  des  enfants  qui 
n’ont  guere  eu  l’occasion  d’exprimer  leurs  opinions  ou  leurs  preoccupations 
ni  de  faire  des  choix  personnels,  cette  dimension  est  cruciale  pour  construire 
l’estime  de  soi.  Un  moyen  pratique  de  favoriser  la  participation  des  jeunes  est 
de  recourir  a fapproche  «jeune  a jeune»,  qui  valorise  le  role  et  la  responsabil- 
ite des  jeunes  dans  l’apprentissage  et  la  transmission  de  messages  a leurs  pairs. 
La  participation  des  jeunes  passe  necessairement  par  leur  engagement  dans 
les  decisions  qui  les  concernent  et  qui  touchent  leur  communaute. 

Renforcement  des  capacites:  Cela  exige  un  soutien  constant  sur  le  plan  psy- 
chologique  ainsi  que  des  ressources.  Une  part  essentielle  du  processus  de  ren- 
forcement des  capacites  repose  sur  la  connaissance  des  causes  et  des  effets  de 
fexploitation  sexuelle  et  sur  la  connaissance  des  solutions  possibles. 

Action  centree  sur  l’enfant:  Une  approche  centree  sur  l’enfant  valorise,  chez 
les  enfants  et  les  jeunes,  Pexpression  de  leurs  opinions  et  preoccupations  et 
considere  primordial  de  les  associer  a Pelaboration  des  politiques  et  des  pro- 
grammes visant  leurs  droits  et  leur  bien-etre.  Les  enfants  et  les  jeunes 
exploites  sexuellement  ont  ete  prives  de  leurs  besoins  les  plus  elementaires 
pendant  de  longues  periodes  de  temps  au  cours  desquelles  ils  ont  sans  doute 
souffert  de  violence,  d’humiliation  et  d’isolement  et  ressenti  de  la  haine 
envers  eux— memes. 

Approche  intersectorielle  integree:  orientee  vers  la  guerison,  le  retablissement 
et  la  reinsertion  sociale.  L’efficacite  de  fapproche  intersectorielle  tient  au  fait 
qu’elle  prone  une  action  fondee  sur  les  droits  qui  appuie  tous  les  aspects  du 
developpement  de  l’enfant. 

Reinsertion  au  sein  de  la  communaute:  Les  jeunes  victimes  d’exploitation 
sexuelle  decrivent  souvent  l’absence  de  sentiment  d’appartenance;  ils  se  sen- 
tent  perdus,  isoles,  marginalises,  sans  modeles  pour  les  guider,  leur  enseigner 
des  choses,  les  reconforter,  veiller  sur  eux  et  les  accepter.  La  plupart  d’entre 
eux  n’entretiennent  aucun  lien  avec  leur  milieu  familial  et  social  d’origine. 
L’absence  de  rapports  sains  avec  leur  propre  personne,  la  famille  et  la  com- 
munaute les  place  dans  une  situation  d’extreme  vulnerabilite.  Les  pro- 
grammes qui  cherchent  a combler  cette  lacune  en  aidant  les  jeunes  a etablir 
des  liens  positifs  avec  eux-memes  et  avec  leur  spiritualite,  leur  famille 
(lorsqu’il  est  possible  ou  realiste  de  le  faire),  leur  communaute  et  leur  culture 
les  appuient  dans  leur  quete  personnelle  de  changement.  Le  sentiment  de 
representer  un  membre  qui  contribue  a la  societe  est  primordial  pour  con- 
struire l’estime  de  soi  et  acquerir  le  respect  de  soi  et  d’autrui. 


Modeles  d’action  efficaces 

«Pour  etre  efficaces,  les  strategies  (intervention  doivent  faire  echo  h la  situation 
des  enfants  et  des  jeunes  et  transmettre  fidelement  leurs  preoccupations.  Leur  par- 
ticipation autrement  qu’en  tant  que  simples  beneficiaires  des  services  est  primor- 
dial 1 [traduction] .» 

Prevention 

La  prevention  d'une  tragedie  aussi  complexe  que  I'exploitation  dans  le  commerce 
du  sexe  est  une  tache  de  longue  haleine  conditionnee  par  le  processus  de  guerison 
de  toute  la  communaute.  Beaucoup  de  jeunes  ont  admis  qtie  leurs  souffrances  fai- 
saient  echo  a celles  de  leurs  parents  qui  avaient  eux-memes  subi  le  racisme  et  les 
abus  physiques,  sexuels  et  mentaux  dans  les  pensionnats  et  dans  les  families  oil  on 
les  avait  places  de  force.  Les  jeunes  ont  aussi  realise  qu  'il fallait  casser  ce  cycle  trag- 
ique  et  qu’ils  avaient  un  role  important  h jouer  dans  ce  processus. 

Les  jeunes  nous  ont  donne  leur  avis  concernant  les  actions  qui  pourraient 
permettre  de  ne  pas  tomber  dans  I’exploitation  sexuelle  et  les  abus,  dans  l'ex- 
ploitation  qui  a lieu  tous  les  jours  pour  ceux  qui  travaillent  dans  le  commerce 
du  sexe.  Les  jeunes  ont  dit  qu'il  etait  important  de  trouver  des  solutions  dans 
les  communautes  en  mettant  les  jeunes  a contribution.  . Dans  les  groupes 
cible,  les  jeunes  ont  beaucoup  parle,  entre  autres  de  l'importance  de  pouvoir 
parler  des  problemes  lies  a I’exploitation  dans  le  commerce  du  sexe. 

Les  jeunes  ont  insiste  sur  le  fait  qu'il  etait  important  d'intervenir  au  niveau 
de  la  filiere  culturelle  si  l'on  voulait  lutter  contre  I’exploitation  dans  le  com- 
merce du  sexe.  De  l'avis  de  beaucoup  de  jeunes,  les  peuples  autochtones  sont 
toujours  confrontes  a un  racisme  tenace,  et  la  prevention  necessite  un  travail 
de  l'ensemble  de  la  communaute  autochtone  qui  doit  eduquer  ses  jeunes  et 
leur  venir  en  aide. 

Les  groupes  cible  ont  mis  a jour  un  troisieme  aspect  tres  important  de  la 
prevention:  un  besoin  desespere  d'avoir  « un  abri  ou  aller  ».  Dans  toutes  les 
communautes,  les  jeunes  ont  parle  de  haltes-accueil,  de  foyers  d'accueil  d'ur- 
gence,  de  groupes  de  soutien  et  de  centres  communautaires  d’amitie  aux 
heures  d'ouverture  souples,  et  dans  lesquels  on  puisse  se  rendre  la  nuit. 

Modeles  d’action  efficaces  - prevention 

Promouvoir  I’education  sur  les  droits  de  I’enfant.  Il  conviendrait  de  dispenser 
des  programmes  d’education  sur  les  droits  de  l’enfant  a toutes  les  personnes 
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qui  travaillent  aupres  des  enfants,  qu’il  s’agisse 
d’enseignants,  de  travailleurs  sociaux  ou  de 
personnes  chargees  de  l’application  des  lois. 
Les  enfants  doivent  connaitre  leurs  droits 
avant  d’etre  en  mesure  de  les  revendiquer  et 
de  les  exercer.  Ils  doivent  en  effet  savoir  qu’il 
est  universellement  inacceptable  qu’un  enfant 
soit  force  de  vendre  son  corps  pour  se  nourrir 
ou  se  loger,  et  que  leurs  gouvernements  se 
sont  engages  devant  le  monde  entier  a les  pro- 
teger  contre  toutes  les  formes  de  violence  et 
de  mauvais  traitements,  notamment  contre 
l’exploitation  sexuelle. 

Promouvoir  la  sensibilisation  communautaire  et 
I’engagement.  Les  medias  ont  un  role  impor- 
tant a jouer  a l’egard  de  la  sensibilisation  de 
l’opinion  publique,  soit  celui  d’eliminer  les 
stereotypes,  de  condamner  la  discrimination 
et  d’encourager  les  initiatives  de  prevention  et 
de  protection  personnelle.  La  sensibilisation 
des  medias,  comme  le  travail  de  sensibilisa- 
tion publique  qu’ils  s’engagent  a effectuer  en 
retour,  doit  d’abord  viser  a diminuer  la 
demande,  c’est-a-dire  s’attaquer  aux  raisons 
qui  font  que  des  adultes  exploitent  des 
enfants  a des  bns  sexuelles  et  que  la  societe 
ferme  les  yeux. 


Reduire  la  vulnerability.  Trouver  de  nouveaux 
moyens  de  rendre  les  enfants  et  leur  famille 

moins  vulnerables  au  commerce  du  sexe  est  essentiel  pour  assurer  la  protec- 
tion des  enfants. 
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Prise  en  charge  des  crises/Reduction 
des  consequences 

« Comment  intervenir  pour  aider  le  jeune 
deja  abuse  ou  exploite?  Quelles  sont  les 
actions  prioritaires,  et  a quel  moment  doit- 
on  intervenir?  » A ces  questions,  les  jeunes 
ont  repondu  d’une  voix  presque  unanime:  il 
faut  des  centres  ouverts  24  heures  sur  24,  des 
hebergements  oil  ils  se  sentent  en  securite, 
des  lignes  d'ecoute  telephonique  en  cas  de 
crise,  et  des  informations  sur  les  aides  deja 
existantes.  Presque  tous  les  jeunes  ont  dit 
qu'il  fallait  en  face  d'eux  des  conseillers 
experientiels  qui  aient  reussi  a s'extraire  du 
commerce  du  sexe. 

S’ily  a des  jeunes  qui  ont  besoin  d’etre  heberges, 
essayer  de  les  habituer  h la  vie  independante, 
leur  procurer  les  ressources  et  leur  faire  savoir 
de  quoi  il  retourne  sur  le  terrain,  et  peut-etre 
leur  trouver  un  hebergement.  Les  necessites, 
comme  la  nourriture,  ou  ils  peuvent  en  avoir. 
Leur  faire  savoir  ou  se  trouvent  ces  endroits,  ga 
c’est  vraiment  quelque  chose. 

- Jeune  femme,  Winnipeg 


Les  jeunes  ont  bien  compris  qu'il  fallait  dif- 
fuser largement  les  informations  concernant 
les  ressources  deja  existantes  et  qu'il  fallait  dif- 
fuser dans  les  ecoles  des  informations  a l'intention  des  jeunes  qui  n'osent  pas 
demander  de  l'aide  a cause  de  leur  timidite  ou  de  la  honte  qu'ils  ressentent. 


Faut  croire  qu’il serait  bon  de  commencer  par  eduquer  toute  la  collectivite  et  dire 
que  Sexploitation  est  plus  repandue  qu’on  le  pense.  Je  pense  qu’en  un  premier 
temps  il  faut  eduquer  la  collectivite  entiere.  Si  on  petit  animer  une  table  ronde 
comme  celle-ci,  je  pense  que  ga  peut  aider  beaucoup  a la  prise  de  conscience  col- 
lective. 

- Jeune  femme,  Goose  Bay 

Qtie  les  gens  dans  les  collectives  en  fassent  une  grosse  affaire.  Forcez  les  gens  d’en 
parler,  de  savoir  de  quoi  il  s’agit,  dans  des  rencontres  comme  celles-ci,  faites  par- 
ler  toute  la  collectivite,  c’est  la.  qu’il  faut  commencer. 

- Jeune  homme,  Brandon 

Recommandations  des  jeunes  a l’egard  de  la  prevention 

- Sensibilisation  par  l’education  et  la  discussion 

- Lieux  ou  l'on  se  sente  en  securite  et  bien  accepte 

- Filiere  culturelle 

- Conforter  l’estime  de  soi 

- Fournisseurs  de  services  eux-memes  experientiels 

- Autres  sources  de  revenus 

Pour  les  jeunes  qui  ont  ete  consultes,  la  sensibilisation  par  l’education  et  la 
discussion,  la  bliere  culturelle,  des  lieux  surs  ou  se  refugier  en  temps  de  crise 
mais  aussi  pour  s’amuser,  sont  d’une  importance  primordiale  pour  prevenir 
l'exploitation  sexuelle.  Les  jeunes  ont  dit  qu'il  fallait  une  approche  collective 
si  l'on  voulait  parvenir  a des  solutions  positives  et  holistiques.  Ils  ont  aussi  dit 
que,  ce  qui  etait  primordial  au  moment  ou  ils  s'appretent  a prendre  des  deci- 
sions aussi  graves,  c' etait  d'avoir  une  meilleure  estime  de  soi  et  de  pouvoir 
compter  sur  des  personnes  a qui  ils  puissent  se  conber. 


Modeles  d’ action  efficaces  - prise  en  charge  des  crises/reduction 
des  consequences 

Fournir  de  I’information  sur  la  sexualite  et  I’hygiene  de  la  reproduction.  Les  taux 
d’infection  par  le  VHd  sont  plus  eleves  chez  les  enfants  exploites  a des  bns  de 
prostitution,  puisque  ceux-ci  peuvent  difbcilement  refuser  des  relations  sex- 
uelles non  protegees,  que  leurs  tissus  internes  sont  plus  fragiles  et  que  la 
demande  pour  leurs  services  est  tres  elevee.  Les  jeunes  actifs  sur  le  marche  du 
sexe  ne  possedent  pas  les  connaissances  elementaires  sur  leur  corps,  sur  la 
sante  sexuelle  et  sur  le  moyen  de  se  proteger. 

Les  mythes,  les  tabous  et  la  disinformation  entourant  ces  questions  sont 
monnaie  courante.  Les  enfants  et  les  jeunes  victimes  d’exploitation  sexuelle 
ont  besoin  de  renseignements  precis  et  adaptes  a leur  age  pour  decouvrir  les 
risques  que  represente  pour  la  sante  le  commerce  du  sexe  ainsi  que  les  serv- 
ices mis  a leur  disposition. 

Partie  IV 

Fournir  des  refuges  stirs  a court  terme.  Les  enfants  en  crise  ont  besoin  d’une 
aide  immediate.  Pour  repondre  a l’urgence  de  leurs  besoins,  on  doit  leur 
ouvrir  l’acces  a court  terme  a des  refuges  surs  qui  s’occupent  en  priorite  de 
problemes  urgents  et  pratiques  tels  que  la  securite,  la  grossesse,  les  drogues  et 
la  violence,  et  qui  tiennent  compte  de  la  pression  exercee  par  les  pairs,  la 
famille  et  la  societe.  Souvent,  une  crise  peut  offrir  un  point  de  depart  pour 
quitter  le  commerce  du  sexe.  Les  maisons  de  transition  aident  alors  les  jeunes 
a entreprendre  une  demarche  qui  va  au-dela  du  controle  de  la  crise,  en  leur 
offrant  des  soins  de  sante,  une  protection  et  un  soutien  constants.  Ces 
milieux  surs  aident  les  jeunes  a aller  de  l’avant. 
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On  reconnait  cbez  les  jennes  impliques  dans  le 
commerce  du  sexe  les  symptomes  de  leur  trau- 
matisme,  par  exemple,  incapacite  de  concentra- 
tion on  de  structurer  et  de  suivre  un  calendrier 
ou  un  budget.  Ils  se  sentent  incapables  de 
changer  leur  vie.  Letirs  aptitudes  au  savoir- 
vivre  peuvent  etre  minimes.  C’est  justement  h 
cause  de  telles  diffcultes  qtie  les  jeunes  et  les 
enfants  autochtones  doivent  pouvoir  compter  sur  la  bienveillance  incondition- 
nelle  de  la  part  des  personnes  qui  ont pour  mission  de  les  aider.  Certains  d'entre 
eux  rechuteront,  c'est  inevitable,  mais  malgre  ces  rechutes,  ilfaut  qu'ils puissent 
trouver  un  soutien  constant. 


Modeles  d’ action  efficaces  - guerison 
et  renoncement 

Promouvoir  une  approche  holistique.  Repondre 
aux  besoins  des  enfants  exploites  a des  fins  de 
prostitution  signifie  leur  offrir  une  multitude 
de  services.  L’ approche  holistique  dent 
compte  a la  fois  de  l’aspect  spirituel,  physique,  psychologique,  affectif  et 
social  du  developpement  de  l’enfant.  Le  fait  d’ignorer  un  besoin  peut 
entraver  le  progres  dans  un  autre  domaine.  L’ approche  holistique  exige  de  la 
part  de  divers  organismes  communautaires  des  efforts  sur  le  plan  de  la  coor- 
dination, de  la  cooperation  et  de  la  formation  de  reseaux. 


Recommandations  des  jeunes  - 
prevention  et  reduction  des  con- 
sequences 

- Centres  d’accueil  ponctuels  ouverts  24 
heures  sur  24 

- Hebergement  ou  les  jeunes  se  sentent  en 
securite 

- lignes  telephoniques  d'appels-crise 

- Encadrement  par  des  Jeunes  et  des  con- 
seillers  experientiels  dans  les  dispositifs  ci- 
dessus 

- Diffusion  d'informations  sur  des  ressources 
existantes 

Renoncement  et  guerison 

Pendant  les  consultations,  on  a demande  aux 
jeunes  ce  qui  leur  est  ou  qui  serait  le  plus 
utile  au  moment  ou  ils  ont  decide  de  s'ex- 
traire  de  l’exploitation  sexuelle  et  pendant  le 
processus  de  guerison. 
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communaute  autochtone.  Pour  eux,  le 
ressourcement  culturel  peut  se  manifester  de 
diverses  manieres:  ceremonies  de  la  suerie, 
pow  wows,  jeunes,  art  et  artisanat,  et  tradi- 
tions orales.  La  grande  majorite  des  jeunes 
pense  qu'il  serait  benefique  de  creer  un  cen- 
tre autochtone  ou  ils  pourraient  se  rendre 
pour  trouver  assistance  pendant  la  periode  de 
renoncement  au  milieu  et  pour  continuer  a 
recevoir  des  conseils  pendant  leur  guerison. 

Les  jeunes  autochtones  qui  ont  donne  leur 
temoignage  pensent  qu'il  faut  reconnaitre 
quatre  niveaux  dans  toute  personne: 
physique,  intellectuel,  emotif,  et  spirituel. 
D'apres  ce  concept  holistique,  un  jeune  en 
bonne  sante  ressent  un  bon  equilibre  entre  sa 
sante  et  l'harmonie  qui  existe  dans  toutes  ses 
relations. 

L’approche  holistique  tient  compte  a la  fois  de 
l’ aspect  spirituel,  physique,  psychologique,  affec- 
tif et  social  du  developpement  de  I’enfant. 


Les  jeunes  autochtones  n'ont  pas  cesse  d'evoquer  l’insuffisance  des  services 
de  soutien.  La  plupart  d’entre  eux  disent  qu'ils  ne  trouvent  que  rarement  les 
occasions  de  parler  a quelqu'un  ou  de  demander  de  l'aide.  Dans  les  commu- 
nautes  ou  il  existe  des  services  pour  les  jeunes  travailleurs  sexuels,  ils  sont  tres 
enthousiastes  pour  en  parler,  mais  ils  disent  aussi  qu'il  est  lamentable  de  voir 
que  ces  agences  souffrent  d'un  grave  manque  de  ressources  et  de  personnel. 
Il  etait  tres  frappant  de  constater  que  les  jeunes  ressentent  tous  le  besoin  de 
se  confier  a une  personne  qui  soit  passee  par  leur  experience,  qui  les  ecoute 
vraiment,  et  qui  accepte  de  les  aider  tout  le  temps  que  durera  le  processus  de 
renoncement  et  de  guerison. 

Les  jeunes  ont  a nouveau  parle  de  l'importance  de  la  filiere  culturelle.  Les 
jeunes  autochtones  qui  ont  participe  aux  consultations  ont  souvent  parle  du 
besoin  de  puiser  de  la  force  dans  leur  patrimoine  autochtone. 

Une  partie  dti  processus  de  sortir  etait  d’avoir  le  centre  d’ouverture,  et  je  pense 
honnetement  qu’il  etait  une  des  ressources  principales  h aider  h me  sortir  de  la 
rue.  Ils  etaient  bienveillants  et  comprehensifs,  et  la  majorite  d’eux  sont  comme 
moi,  des  anciens  utilisateurs  du  programme.  Si  quelqu’un  me  dit  atijourd’hui,  « 
j’ai  besoin  de  ton  soutien  » , je  leur  en  donne,  parce  que  moi,  je  ne  I’ai  pas 
eu...beaucoup  de  gens  ont  justement  besoin  de  ga,  et  pour  tout  quitter,  il  te  faut 
du  soutien.  Je  trouve  que  pour  beaucoup  de  personnes,  ils  ne  savent  pas  ce  que  c’est 
s’ils  ne  sont  pas  passes  par  la.  Ils  peuvent  ecouter  ton  histoire,  mais... 

- Jeune  femme,  Halifax 

Tout  comme  la  prevention,  la  question  du  renoncement  et  de  la  guerison  est 
de  nature  complexe.  Plusieurs  jeunes  ont  dit  qu'ils  voyaient  leur  propre 
guerison  faire  partie  d'un  processus  de  guerison  plus  large  au  niveau  de  la 


Elle  exige  egalement  une  comprehension  profonde  des  situations  et  des  besoins 
propres  a chaque  jeune.  Les  programmes  doivent  etre  flexibles  et  sensibles  aux 
besoins  des  jeunes. 

Renforcer  les  capacites  et  mettre  a contribution  I’expertise  des  jeunes.  Offrir  aux 
enfants  et  aux  jeunes  des  occasions  d’exprimer  leurs  idees,  de  participer  aux 
decisions  et  d’ aider  leurs  pairs  fait  partie  de  la  demarche  de  reinsertion 
sociale.  Les  milieux  les  plus  propices  a la  reinsertion  des  jeunes  sont  ceux  qui 
leur  donnent  les  moyens  de  participer  a l’elaboration  des  politiques  et  des 
programmes  en  recourant  a l’approche  «jeune  a jeune»  dans  le  cadre  d’ini- 
tiatives  d’action  sociale,  de  groupes  de  soutien,  de  counseling  d’urgence,  de 
mentorat  entre  pairs,  soutenues  par  le  suivi  et  revaluation  des  interventions. 

Construire  I’estime  de  soi par  I’assistance psychologique.  Un  grand  nombre  d’en- 
fants  et  de  jeunes  victimes  d’exploitation  sexuelle  ont  besoin  qu’on  leur 
confirme  qu’ils  sont  des  membres  admires,  aimes  et  respectes  de  la  societe. 
Les  enfants  traumatises  ont  grand  besoin  d’une  assistance  psychologique 
pour  etre  en  mesure  de  poursuivre  leur  demarche.  Afin  de  favoriser  l’estime 
de  soi  chez  les  jeunes,  il  importe  de  miser  sur  leurs  forces  et  non  pas  s’en  tenir 
uniquement  aux  problemes  qu’ils  vivent,  mais  aussi  de  valoriser  la  diversite 
et  d’entretenir  des  ideaux  de  cooperation  et  de  respect  mutuels.  Amener  les 
jeunes  a prendre  conscience  de  leurs  forces  et  a les  utiliser  a leur  avantage 
pour  etre  en  mesure  de  defendre  leurs  droits,  de  s’ aider  et  d’aider  leur  famille 
permet  de  franchir  un  grand  pas  vers  la  construction  de  l’estime  de  soi. 

Proposer  des  solutions  de  rechange  h la  creation  de  revenus.  L a pauvrete  est 
couramment  citee  comme  l’un  des  facteurs  qui  poussent  les  enfants  et  les 
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jeunes  dans  les  filets  du  commerce  du  sexe. 

L’ absence  de  debouches  economiques  tant 
pour  les  jeunes  exploites  que  pour  leur 
famille  accroit  leur  vulnerability  On  doit  combler  cette  lacune  en  offrant  des 
solutions  de  rechange  viables  sur  le  plan  economique  : les  certificats  d’etudes, 
la  formation  professionnelle  et  les  competences  d’emploi  sont  autant  d’op- 
tions  qui  permettront  aux  jeunes  de  bien  gagner  leur  vie  hors  du  commerce 
du  sexe. 

Considerer  les  enfants  dans  le  contexte  de  la  communaute.  On  ne  peut  dissoci- 
er  l’enfant  du  contexte  social,  politique,  culturel,  religieux  et  historique  de 
son  milieu  d’origine.  Les  programmes  doivent  done  s’attacher  a valoriser  les 
differences  individuelles  sur  les  plans  ethnique,  culturel  et  geographique. 
«Les  experiences  traumatisantes  et  leurs  effets  ne  peuvent  etre  isoles  du  con- 
texte de  societe  qui  les  a vu  naitre.  Toute  intervention  ou  therapie  doit,  par 
consequent,  tenir  compte  globalement  du  phenomene  social  qui  forme  la 
realite  de  l’enfant,  a defaut  de  quoi  les  programmes  en  seraient  reduits  a ne 
voir  dans  l’enfant  qu’un  individu  dysfonctionnel  [traduction], » 

Construire  des  relations.  Aider  les  enfants  et  les  jeunes  a tisser  des  liens  avec 
une  personne,  un  projet,  une  communaute  ou  une  institution  favorise  un 
sentiment  d’appartenance  qui  leur  fait  cruellement  defaut.  Les  jeunes  ont 
besoin  de  continuite  dans  les  services  qu’ils  reqoivent  et  dans  la  maniere  dont 
ces  services  se  rattachent  et  se  modifient  avec  le  temps.  Construire  des  rela- 
tions renforce  ce  lien  de  continuite  et  accroit  la  probabilite  que  les  jeunes 
quitteront  le  commerce.  Tres  souvent,  ce  sont  les  liens  qu’ils  tissent  avec  une 
personne,  un  programme  ou  une  institution  qui  declenchent  chez  les  jeunes 
le  desir  de  s’en  sortir.  Pour  beaucoup  de  jeunes,  le  soutien  de  la  communaute 
a joue  un  role  determinant  dans  leur  capacite  de  quitter  le  commerce,  d’as- 
sumer  des  responsabilites,  de  se  decouvrir  des  capacites  et  de  les  utiliser. 

Recommandations  des  jeunes  concernant  le  renoncement  et  la  guerison 

- services/agences  specifiques  aux  besoins  particuliers  des  jeunes  travailleurs 
sexuels  autochtones 

- services  et  soutien  pour  les  jeunes  qui  ne  sont  pas  prets  a renoncer  au  milieu 

- services  de  longue  duree 

- conseillers  experientiels 

- reduction  des  obstacles  a Faeces  aux  services 

- education 

- renforcement  de  la  confiance  en  soi 

- renforcement  de  la  confiance  a l’egard  des  agences,  des  travailleurs  sociaux 
et  conseillers 

- appretissage  des  aptitudes  de  base  en  savoir-faire 

- apprentissage  du  savoir-vivre 

Defense  des  droits  et  attitudes  du  public 

« Quelles  sont  les  attitudes  negatives,  quels  sont  les  stereotypes  de  la  societe 
envers  les  jeunes  autochtones  impliques  dans  le  commerce  du  sexe  qui  vous 
font  souffrir  le  plus?  Selon  vous,  quelles  informations  doit-on  donner  au  pub- 
lic pour  qu'il  comprenne  les  problemes  des  abus  et  de  l’exploitation  des  jeunes 
autochtones?  » A ces  questions,  les  jeunes  ont  repondu  que  les  deux  stereotypes 
qui  leur  font  le  plus  de  mal  sont  le  racisme  et  le  mepris  attache  au  travail  sex- 
uel  de  la  rue.  Les  jeunes  sont  marques  par  ces  deux  prejuges  qui  pesent  lourd, 
le  racisme  et  l'accusation  de  se  laisser  aller  a des  moeurs  « faciles  ».  La  societe 
en  rajoute  encore  quand  elle  decide  de  rester  muette  sur  les  raisons  qui  font 
que  le  commerce  du  sexe  continue  a se  developper  impunement. 

Si  nous  voulons  demander  aux  jeunes  autochtones  exploites  par  le  travail 
sexuel  de  collaborer  avec  nous,  nous  allons  devoir  modifier  nos  comporte- 
ments  envers  les  enfants  et  les  jeunes  qui  y sont  impliques. 

II  y a des  gens  trop  ignorants  pour  reconnaitre  qu’elles  ne  sont  pas  la  pour  le  sexe, 


elles  sont  la parce  qu’elles  ne  savent pas  ou  aller, 
parce  qu’elles  ont  besoin  d’ argent,  pour  le  linge, 
pour  se  mettre  quelque  chose  sous  la  dent. 

- Jeune  femme,  Mission 

Modeles  d’ action  efficaces:  defense  des  droits  et  attitudes  du  public 

Concevoir  une  strategic  d’information  ciblee.  Les  campagnes  d’information 
et  d’education  destinees  a rejoindre  les  jeunes,  les  clients  potentiels,  les  pro- 
prietaires  d’etablissements  et  les  families  peuvent  sensibiliser  l’opinion 
publique  au  probleme  de  l’exploitation  sexuelle  des  enfants  et  des  jeunes.  Les 
activites  de  mobilisation  sociale  et  de  defense  des  droits  engagent  les  gou- 
vernements  a trouver  des  solutions.  Cette  sensibilisation  a pour  effet  de  sus- 
citer  la  faveur  du  public  a l’egard  des  enfants,  des  travailleurs  de  premiere 
ligne  et  des  defenseurs  de  ces  causes.  Ces  strategies  peuvent  se  traduire  par 
de  meilleures  mesures  legislatives  et  politiques  destinees  a proteger  les 
enfants  contre  toutes  les  formes  d’exploitation. 

Former  de  nouveaux  reseaux  ou  appuyer  les  reseaux  existants.  Parvenir  a se 
faire  entendre  ne  depend  pas  necessairement  du  message  que  l’on  souhaite 
transmettre,  mais  plutot  de  la  portee  de  la  voix  qui  l’emet.  La  force  du  nom- 
bre  est  indeniable.  Un  reseau  d’ONG  ou  d’agences  vouees  a la  cause  des 
enfants  et  des  jeunes  exploites  sexuellement  aura  un  poids  politique  beau- 
coup  plus  grand  qu’un  groupe  communautaire  qui  agit  seul.  Les  reseaux  ne 
representent  pas  uniquement  des  mecanismes  de  pression  utiles,  mais  aussi 
des  mines  de  renseignements  et  de  ressources. 

Recommandations  des  jeunes  concernant  les  attitudes  et  les 
prejuges  de  la  societe 

- reagir  immediatement  et  avec  vigueur  au  racisme. 

- dire  qu'il  est  faux  et  malsain  de  parler  de  moeurs  ‘faciles'. 

- Mettre  fin  au  silence  social  et  a l'indifference  passive  qui  entoure  le  prob- 
leme des  jeunes  travaillant  dans  le  commerce  du  sexe. 

- faire  reconnaitre  a la  societe  son  role  dans  la  perpetuation  d’un  environ- 
nement  favorable  a la  prosperite  de  l’exploitation  des  enfants  et  jeunes  dans 
le  commerce  du  sexe. 

- informer  la  societe  des  dangers  (affectifs,  physiques,  sexuels  et  spirituels) 
qui  guettent  les  jeunes. 

- faire  savoir  au  public  que  l’exploitation  des  jeunes  dans  le  commerce  du 
sexe  constitue  une  forme  grave  d’abus  sexuel  des  enfants. 

- informer  le  public  sur  les  raisons  qui  amenent  les  jeunes  a travailler  dans  le 
commerce  du  sexe. 

- demander  aux  medias  et  aux  agences  de  publicite  de  cesser  de  presenter  la 
prostitution  sous  un  jour  favorable. 

- exiger  le  respect  et  la  comprehension  de  la  part  des  communautes. 

Participation  des  jeunes 

Pour  ces  jeunes,  le  plus  important  est  de  mettre  leur  statut  experientiel  au 
service  des  autres  jeunes.  Les  fournisseurs  de  services  habituels  n’ont  jamais 
travaille  dans  le  milieu  qu'ils  cotoient.  Les  jeunes  pensent  que  le  fait  d'avoir 
une  experience  personnelle  comme  travailleur  dans  le  commerce  du  sexe 
peut  leur  permettre  de  mieux  comprendre  les  besoins  et  les  angoisses  que 
vivent  les  autres  jeunes  victimes  de  ce  commerce. 

Us  ont  demande  a maintes  reprises  de  pouvoir  entrer  en  contact  avec  des  per- 
sonnes  qui  ont  reussi  a quitter  definitivement  le  milieu.  De  leur  cote,  les  per- 
sonnes  qui  ont  reussi  a s’en  sortir  ne  reclament  de  jouer  un  role  important 
au  contact  des  jeunes,  de  les  aider,  de  pouvoir  informer  le  public,  de 
defendre  leur  cause  et  de  servir  de  mentor  aux  jeunes  qui  travaillent  dans  ce 
commerce.  11  est  essentiel  de  permettre  aux  jeunes  experientiels  de  jouer  un 
role  de  premier  plan  dans  la  creation,  la  conception,  le  developpement  et  la 
transmission  de  tels  programmes.  ^ . <- 
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Les  consultations  que  nous  avons  menees  aupres  des  six  collectivites 
partenaires  et  les  connaissances  et  experiences  accumulees  au  sein  de 
nombreuses  autres  collectivites  revelent  clairement  que  le  processus  de 
guerison  communautaire  semble  egalement  suivre  differents  stades  ou  cycles. 
Quatre  etapes  distinctes  ont  ete  cernees,  a savoir  : 

Etape  1 : Le  debut  du  parcours  (le  degel  subsequent  au  long  hiver) 

Etape  2 : La  force  d’impulsion  s’accroit  (le  printemps) 

Etape  3 : Le  blocage  (l’ete) 

Etape  4 : De  la  guerison  a la  transformation  (l’automne) 

Mises  ensemble,  ces  etapes  forment  une  sorte  de  « balisage  » du  processus  de 
guerison  pouvant  servir  a la  fois  a comprendre  la  dynamique  du  processus 
communautaire  et  a determiner  des  mesures  et  des  priorites  futures.  Mais  il 
faut  aussi  mentionner  d’entree  de  jeu  que  ces  etapes  ne  sont  que  des  modeles 
approximatifs  d’evenements  complexes  de  la  vraie  vie.  Elies  ne  representent 
pas  « la  verite  »,  mais  leur  description  n’en  contient  pas  moins  certaines 
verites.  Elies  ne  se  deroulent  pas,  du  reste,  de  fa^on  lineaire  et  s’apparentent 
plutot  a des  ondes  se  propageant  dans  l’eau  d’une  piscine,  chaque  nouveau 
cercle  englobant  les  precedents.  Subsequemment  a un  examen  de  ce  modele 
effectue  par  les  six  collectivites  partenaires,  il  importe  d’insister  sur  le  fait  que 
le  cycle  identifie  pourrait  aussi  bien  s’amorcer  au  printemps.  Ce  qui  compte, 
c’est  qu’il  s’agit  d’un  cycle. 

Au  fil  de  chaque  etape,  les  personnes  concernees  ameliorent  leur  com- 
prehension et  leurs  capacites  en  vue  de  transformer  les  conditions  existantes. 
Ce  developpement  est  surtout  attribuable  a un  cycle  dynamique  d’action  et 
de  reflexion  qui  aboutit  a un 
apprentissage. 

L’hiver  - le  debut  du  parcours 

Cette  etape  correspond  a la  crise  ou  a la  paralysie  que  vit  une  collectivite.  La 
majeure  partie  de  l’energie  de  cette  collectivite  est  canalisee  dans  le  maintien 
d’habitudes  destructrices.  Les  comportements  dysfonctionnels  engendres  par 
l’oppression  et  les  traumatismes  interiorises  sont  endemiques  dans  la  collec- 
tivite, et  il  arrive  que  ses  membres  endossent  tacitement  le  principe  voulant 
que  cette  situation  soit  en  quelque  sorte  « normale  ». 

Dans  le  cadre  d’un  tel  scenario,  l’une  ou  l’autre  des  situations  suivantes  surviendra: 


Des  personnes  cles  commencent  a remettre  le  statu  quo  en  question  et  bon 
nombre  d’entre  elles  changent  radicalement  de  cap  dans  leur  vie.  Leur  par- 
cours personnel  se  caracterise  souvent  par  la  prestation  de  services  a leur  col- 
lectivite; ils  commencent  a communiquer  avec  d’autres  personnes,  a offrir  du 
soutien  et  a mettre  sur  pied  des  activites  de  guerison  et  d’intervention  en  cas 
de  crise.  Il  arrive  frequemment  que  ces  activites  soient  entreprises  au  prix 
d’importants  sacrifices  personnels  et  que  des  membres  de  la  communaute  s’y 
opposent  farouchement. 

L’itineraire  du  programme  est  aussi  un  autre  point  de  depart.  Ainsi  lorsque 
les  responsables  de  programmes  ou  d’organismes  existants  sont  frustres  de  ne 
pas  pouvoir  attenuer  les  effets  de  la  crise  qu’ils  tentent  de  gerer,  ils  commen- 
cent a collaborer  etroitement  avec  d’autres  allies  au  sein  de  la  collectivite  afin 
d’elaborer  une  strategic  d’une  plus  grande  portee.  Il  arrive  souvent  que  des 
groupes  interorganismes  soient  mis  sur  pied  et  entreprennent  de  planifier  des 
interventions  et  des  initiatives  de  type  collaboratif. 

Ces  deux  points  de  depart  produisent  des  effets  comparables.  La  « guerison  » 
finit  par  etre  integree  aux  activites  de  la  collectivite.  Des  groupes  dont  le  « man- 
dat » est  axe  sur  la  sante,  la  guerison,  la  sobriete,  le  mieux-etre,  etc.  se  forment 
et  commencent  a etablir  les  fondations  d’une  nouvelle  realite,  souvent  avec 
l’appui  d’organismes  ou  de  personnes  de  l’exterieur  au  debut.  (Certains  Aines 
jouant  un  role  cle  et  qui  gardent  vivantes  les  traditions  culturelles  sont  eux  aussi 
une  importante  source  d’appui  et  d’ inspiration  a ce  stade.). 

Comment  ce  stade  est-il  atteint? 

- Des  personnes  cles  devouees  (souvent  des  femmes)  agissent  parce  qu’elles  voient 
que  les  choses  vont  mal  et  qu’il  existe  des  famous  de  resoudre  ces  problemes. 

- Des  dirigeants  et  des  employes  oeuvrant  pour  le  compte  de  programmes 
sont  affectes  a la  gestion  des  consequences  de  certaines  phases  de  la  « crise  ». 

- Des  dirigeants  politiques  visionnaires  et  courageux,  membres  de  la  collec- 
tivite, creent  un  « climat  favorable  a la  guerison  ».  (Ces  trois  types  d’inter- 
venants  reagissent  essentiellement  a un  probleme  donne  tel  que  la  depen- 
dance  a l’alcool,  le  suicide,  etc.) 

Le  printemps  - la  force  d’impulsion  s’accroit 

C’est  l’etape  du  degel,  a la  faveur  de  laquelle  d’importantes  quantites  d’en- 
ergie  sont  liberees  et  des  changements  visibles  et  positifs  surviennent.  Une 
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masse  critique  semble  avoir  ete  atteinte  et  les  velleites  se  transforment  en  une 
puissante  pulsion  amenant  des  groupes  de  gens  a amorcer  leur  parcours  de 
guerison  ensemble,  pousses  en  ce  sens  par  les  personnes  cles  qui  sont  interv- 
enues  a la  premiere  etape.  Cette  deuxieme  etape  est  souvent  excitante.  La 
force  d’impulsion  s’accroit  et  il  arrive  frequemment  que  des  reseaux  d’en- 
traide  soient  mis  sur  pied  et  que  Ton  realise  des  projets  d’apprentissage  et  de 
formation.  Le  moral  est  au  plus  haut. 

De  nouveaux  modes  d’organisation  commencent  a emerger.  Un  reseau  dis- 
tinct axe  sur  la  guerison  commence  a prendre  forme  et  est  cautionne  par  la 
collectivite,  souvent  avec  l’appui  de  politiciens.  Le  processus  de  guerison 
devient  plus  visible  par  l’entremise  de  programmes  et  d’organismes.  A ce 
stade,  l’engagement  des  benevoles  est  souvent  considerable  mais  il  y aussi  des 
organisations  professionnelles  qui  commencent  a prendre  part  au  processus. 
La  perception  du  « probleme  » change  elle  aussi.  On  passe  graduellement 
d’un  modele  de  maladie  a un  modele  de  mieux-etre,  et  de  la  formulation  des 
problemes  a la  recherche  de  leurs  causes  et  des  traumatismes  fondamentaux 
sous-jacents. 

On  nourrit  beaucoup  d’espoir  et  d’optimisme  a ce  stade  du  processus.  Les 
gens  ont  l’impression  que  s’il  y a assez  de  personnes  et  de  families  qui  ont  la 
possibility  d’entreprendre  le  parcours  de  guerison,  le  « probleme  » pourra 
alors  etre  regie.  Ceux  qui  dirigent  le  projet  et  qui  y participent  investissent 
enormement  de  temps  et  d’energie  dans  le  mouvement  de  guerison  de  la  col- 
lectivite. Il  y a encore  de  Fopposition  mais  celle-ci  est  generalement  eclipsee 
par  Fenthousiasme  du  mouvement  de  guerison. 

Comment  ce  stade  est-il  atteint? 

- Les  membres  de  la  collectivite  deviennent  de  plus  en  plus  conscients  de  l’en- 
vergure  du  probleme.  Le  couvercle  a saute  et  il  serait  tres  difficile  de  le  remet- 
tre  en  place.  L’impulsion  croissante  a un  effet  d’entrainement  faisant  qu’il 
devient  plus  facile  pour  les  gens  de  se  joindre  au  mouvement. 

L’ete  - le  blocage 

A ce  stade-ci,  on  a Fimpression  que  le  mouvement  de  guerison  s’ est  « heurte 
a un  mur  ».  Bon  nombre  des  intervenants  de  premiere  ligne  sont  profonde- 
ment  fatigues,  decourages  ou  epuises.  Le  processus  de  guerison  semblent  etre 
bloque.  Bien  que  de  nombreuses  personnes  aient  poursuivi  des  activites  de 
guerison,  beaucoup  d’autres  semblent  avoir  ete  abandonnees  en  cours  de 
route.  On  realise  de  plus  en  plus  qu’il  n’y  a pas  que  des  personnes  qui  ont 
besoin  d’etre  gueries,  mais  aussi  des  systemes  entiers.  Il  se  peut  que  des  ini- 
tiatives aient  deja  ete  entreprises  au  sein  de  ces  systemes  (education,  gestion 
publique,  economie,  justice,  etc.).  Dans  certains  cas,  ces  initiatives  semblent 
avoir  commence  a s’institutionnaliser;  par  le  fait  meme,  le  dynamisme  et  l’e- 
spoir  qui  s’en  degageaient  a l’etape  2 s’estompent.  Dans  d’autres  cas,  et  bien 
que  les  consciences  aient  commence  a evoluer,  de  vieux  modes  de  fonction- 
nement  sont  perpetues  en  raison  de  l’absence  de  nouveaux  modeles  et  strate- 
gies (qui  seraient  adaptes  a la  culture  des  gens  concern es).  La  lune  de  miel  est 
terminee;  la  collectivite  s’attelle  maintenant  a la  lourde  tache  de  transformer 
des  habitudes  profondement  enracinees  et  de  reconstituer  une  identite  com- 
munautaire qui  avait  ete  dictee  par  diverses  formes  d’oppression  et  de  dys- 
fonctionnement. 

On  observe  souvent  un  ensemble  de  paradoxes  a la  troisieme  etape,  a savoir : 

1 .  Les  relations  avec  les  organisations,  organismes  et  auto  rites  de  l’exterieur  sont 
en  train  de  se  transformer.  Il  y a beaucoup  plus  d’ouverture  d’ esprit  et  le  climat 
dans  lequel  ces  relations  ont  cours  a evolue.  La  disponibilite  de  services  de  sou- 
tien  de  l’exterieur  est  beaucoup  plus  grande  que  par  le  passe.  Il  est  possible,  en 


revanche,  que  le  soutien  et  la  collaboration  au  sein  de  la  collectivite  aient 
regresse  alors  que  les  vieilles  habitudes  commencent  a s’incruster  a nouveau  et 
qu’une  certaine  lassitude  face  au  processus  de  guerison  se  fait  sentir. 

2.  Juste  au  moment  oil  un  nombre  considerable  d’adultes  semblent  etre 
devenus  sobres  et  avoir  repris  le  controle  de  leur  vie,  une  nouvelle  crise, 
vraisemblablement  pire  que  la  precedente,  sembler  se  declarer  chez  les  jeunes. 
La  criminalite  juvenile  augmente.  La  consommation  de  drogues  remplace  la 
consommation  d’alcool  (ou  s’y  ajoute). 

3.  De  nombreux  adultes  semblent  avoir  acquis  de  nouvelles  dependances 
depuis  qu’ils  ont  cesse  leurs  abus  d’alcool.  Le  jeu  est  en  train  de  devenir  un 
grave  probleme  social  tout  comme  la  dependance  aux  medicaments  sur 
ordonnance  et  certains  autres  comportements  lies  a l’automedication.  Il  est 
aussi  en  train  de  devenir  evident  que  l’alcoolisme  recelait  de  nombreuses 
autres  choses  et  certains  secrets  concernant  la  collectivite  sont  devoiles.  Bien 
que  les  gens  soient  plus  sobres  qu’avant,  la  situation  semble  en  fait  empirer... 

4.  Aux  yeux  de  ceux  qui  occupent  les  postes  de  premiere  ligne,  il  peut  sem- 
bler que  beaucoup  de  gens  ont  « deserte  » le  mouvement  de  guerison.  De 
nombreuses  personnes  ont  reduit  leur  degre  d’engagement  ou  font  moins 
souvent  acte  de  presence  que  par  le  passe.  Parallelement,  il  est  possible  qu’un 
groupe  de  gens  dont  la  sante  est  relativement  bonne  soit  en  train  d’emerger 
au  sein  de  la  collectivite,  et  que  ces  gens  consacrent  leurs  energies  a leur  pro- 
pre  vie  ou  a celle  de  leur  famille.  Maintenant  qu’ils  se  sont  affranchis  de  la  « 
culture  de  dependance  »,  ils  preferent  investir  du  temps  dans  des  activites 
familiales  et  vivre  leur  propre  vie  plutot  que  de  se  soumettre  assidument  a 
une  « culture  de  retablissement  ». 

Ce  qui  semblait  etre  un  mur  n’est  peut-etre  qu’un  long  plateau.  Lorsqu’on  se 
trouve  sur  un  plateau,  on  a Fimpression  qu’il  ne  se  passe  pas  grand-chose  et 
que  l’on  ne  va  nulle  part.  Mais  en  realite  c’est  le  moment  ou  l’on  etablit  les 
fondements  de  tous  les  progres  a venir.  Il  ressort  clairement,  a la  reflexion, 
que  d’importants  gains  ont  ete  realises  dans  le  cadre  de  cette  etape.  Les 
normes  de  la  collectivite  ont  evolue.  Ce  qui  etait  « mauvais  » est  moins  pire 
qu’auparavant!  Un  nombre  accru  de  gens  se  livrent  a des  activites  construc- 
tives.  Un  nombre  accru  de  gens  re^oivent  de  la  formation,  s’instruisent  et 
trouvent  du  travail,  et  les  capacites  de  la  collectivite  augmentent.  Dans  de 
nombreux  cas,  une  revitalisation  culturelle  et  spirituelle  emerge  parallelement 
au  processus  de  guerison  et  les  deux  s’influencent  mutuellement. 

Au  fur  et  a mesure  que  la  troisieme  etape  progresse,  une  nouvelle  analyse 
emerge.  On  commence  a se  rendre  compte  que  la  « guerison  » seule  ne  suffit 
pas  et  ne  suffira  jamais.  L’ elimination  des  souffrances  du  passe  n’est  pas 
garante  d’un  avenir  meilleur.  On  realise  de  plus  en  plus  qu’il  est  necessaire 
d’effectuer  une  decolonisation  (des  mentalites  et  schemes  de  pensee)  et  de 
s’occuper  des  entraves  structurelles  au  developpement  (regies  du  ministere 
des  Affaires  indiennes  et  du  Nord  canadien,  racisme,  pauvrete,  etc.).  Les  real- 
ites  liees  aux  economies  d’echelle  deviennent  evidentes:  le  pouvoir  d’inter- 
vention  d’une  petite  collectivite  est  limite  quand  vient  le  moment  de  s’atta- 
quer  a de  tels  problemes. 

Comment  ce  stade  est-il  atteint? 

- Certains  organismes  et  initiatives  ont  vu  le  jour  dans  la  foulee  de  l’etape 
precedente.  La  guerison  devient  de  plus  en  plus  institutionnalisee  au  fur  et  a 
mesure  que  la  capacite  de  prestation  de  services  professionnels  s’accroit  au 
sein  de  la  collectivite.  Le  maintien  de  la  participation  des  membres  de  la  col- 
lectivite devient  alors  un  important  probleme.  Le  processus  est  aussi  stimule 
(mais  pas  necessairement  de  maniere  ouverte)  par  le  programme  d’activites 
des  organismes  de  financement  qui  fournissent  l’appui  materiel  necessaire  a 
la  realisation  des  initiatives  en  matiere  de  guerison. 
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Les  quatre  saisons 
de  la  guerison 
communautaire 

L’automne  - de  la  guerison  a la 
transformation 

A la  quatrieme  etape,  les  consciences 
evoluent  considerablement.  Du  point  de 
vue  de  la  guerison,  on  passe  de  la  « repa- 
ration » a la  « construction  »,  et  de  la 
guerison  de  personnes  et  de  groupes  a la 
transformation  de  systemes.  Les  gens  ont 
de  plus  en  plus  l’impression  que  leurs 
propres  systemes  leur  appartiennent  et 
que  leur  aptitude  et  leur  capacite  a 
negocier  des  relations  externes  mutuelles 
et  efficaces  s’accroissent  elles  aussi.  La 
guerison  devient  un  maillon  du  processus 
d’edification  de  la  nation.  Une  societe 
civile  voit  le  jour  au  sein  des  collectivites 
et  de  la  communaute  autochtone  dans 
son  ensemble,  et  un  transfert  des  respon- 
sabilites  commence  a s’operer.  Le  proces- 
sus de  guerison  est  regi  par  la  societe  civile 
plutot  que  par  les  programmes  et  le  gou- 
vernement. 

Ceux  qui  dirigeaient  le  mouvement  de 
guerison  a la  deuxieme  etape  arrivent 
maintenant  a une  nouvelle  etape  de  leur 
vie.  Ils  vont  bientot  acceder  au  statut 
d’Aine  et  leur  analyse  et  leur  vision  des 
choses  ont  evolue  et  gagne  en  profondeur. 
Au  lieu  d’eteindre  des  feux,  ils  pensent 
maintenant  a elaborer  des  modes  de  vie 
sains  et  nouveaux,  et  dans  nombre  de  cas, 
leur  famille  et  leurs  reseaux  commencent 
a mettre  en  application  ces  nouveaux 
modes  de  vie.  On  commence  aussi  a 
chercher  des  partenariats,  des  alliances  et 
du  soutien  en  vue  du  traitement  des 
problemes  de  plus  grande  envergure. 

Comment  ce  stade  est-il  atteint? 

- On  prend  conscience  des  limites  des 
approches  actuelles;  de  plus  en  plus  de 
membres  de  la  collectivite  participent  a la 
vie  de  l’economie  exterieure;  un  nombre 
croissant  de  membres  de  la  communaute 
autochtone  sont  interconnectes;  la  scene 
macropolitique  est  devenue  changeante  et 
les  forces  socio-culturelles  se  sont  multi- 
pliees  (urbanisation  accrue,  culture  des 
jeunes,  Internet,  etc.). 
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Dear  Readers 


This  issue  of  Healing  Words: 
Aboriginal  Men  and  Healing 


When  the  theme  Aboriginal  Men  and  Healing  was 
decided  upon,  way  back  in  late  Summer,  we  thought 
that  what  usually  applied  to  other  issues  would  also 
apply  to  this  one:  lots  of  hours  of  research,  but  very 
few  good  finds.  It  is  a fact  that  digging  for  the  kind  of 
information  we  feel  is  relevant  to  our  readers  is  usual- 
ly a difficult  task.  Much  is  written  from  a western  per- 
spective by  western  experts,  and  much  is  not  relevant 
to  healing  from  the  trauma  of  residential  schools.  It 
was  therefore  a surprise  when  we  began  writing  a list 
of  issues  that  had  a connection  to  healing  and 
Aboriginal  men.  The  list  grew  and  grew.  Then,  when 
the  research  began,  although  it  was  a slow  start,  it 
became  obvious  that  there  was  a lots  of  information 
that  was  good,  exciting,  and  pertinent. 

We  also  discovered,  through  talking  to  nt-any 
Aboriginal  people,  groups,  and  organisations  that  this 
issue  was  a really  important  one  to  explore,  as  it  was 
emerging  more  and  more  on  Aboriginal  communities’ 
healing  agendas,  in  every  corner  of  Canada.  We 
realised  we  had  a real  opportunity  to  explore  this  con- 
vergence of  interest.  So,  with  a now  very  thick  file  on 
the  subject,  we  decided  to  print  a single  bumper  issue 
for  Fall  and  Winter,  rather  than  two  separate  issues  on 
the  same  theme.  We  also  thought  that  it  would  be  a 


useful  contribution  to  the  general  aspiration  for 
change  and  a new  start  usually  embodied  in  new  year 
resolutions! 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a new  stage  in  the  healing 
process  is  emerging,  or  bubbling  just  under  the  sur- 
face. The  first  hint  of  this  is  the  realisation  that  many 
healing  initiatives,  initially  attended  and  supported  by 
men,  are  then  abandoned  by  them.  This  is  not  a new 
thing,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Aboriginal  women  have 
for  a very  long  time  sustained  personal  and  collective 
efforts  to  heal  themselves  and  their  communities  and 
have  been  the  main  inspiration  and  implementers  of 
community  healing  initiatives. 

However,  healing  is  like  a bird  with  two  wings.  In 
many  communities,  Women  represent  a now  very 
strong  wing  of  this  bird,  men  a very  weak  one  still. 
The  bird,  as  a result,  cannot  fly,  but  is  left  floundering 
on  the  ground,  one  wing  trying  desperately  to  make  it 
fly,  its  efforts  hampered  by  the  weakness  of  the  other 
wing.  THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  OTHER  WING 
IS  NEEDED,  MEN  ARE  NEEDED. 

continued  on  page  27 
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Hi  there, 

Dear  Editors, 

My  name  is  Shelley  Goforth.  Presently,  I am  a one 
of  the  students  of  the  Master  of  Aboriginal  Social 
Work  program,  at  Saskatchewan  Indian  Federated 
College,  at  the  Saskatoon  campus.  I was  lucky 
enough  to  be  in  the  first  class  of  this  special  pro- 
gram. The  program  is  special  because  it  was 
designed  to  train  Aboriginal  social  workers  to 
address  residential  school  abuse,  and  intergenera- 
tional  effects,  through  a blend  of  Aboriginal  and 
Western  therapy  methods.  I am  submitting  two 
papers  that  I wrote  during  my  studies.  You  can  use 
one  or  both  if  you  wish.  It  was  suggested  to  me  that 
I publish  my  papers  and  I think  that  Healing  Words 
would  be  the  best  place  to  do  so. 

Also,  presently,  I am  near  the  end  of  my  program, 
and  I must  write  my  final  research  paper.  My  final 
research  paper  is  a big  project.  Throughout  my  pro- 
gram of  studies,  I have  been  reading  your  newslet- 
ter. It  would  be  very  beneficial  for  me  to  receive 
back  issues  of  Healing  Words  as  they  would  help  me 
write  my  final  paper  which  is  focused  on  healing 
from  residential  school  abuse,  and  intergenera- 
tional  effects,  through  the  use  of  Aboriginal  and 
Western  therapy  methods.  I would  also  like  to  be 
added  to  your  list  to  receive  ongoing  publications. 

Sincerely, 

Shel  I ey  Goforth. 

Dear  Shelley, 

Have  you  heard  of  synchronicity?  You  talk  about 
finding  Healing  Words  as  a good  place  for  your  essay, 
just  as  we  are  looking  for  articles  about  culture  and 
family. The  present  issue  of  Healing  Words  is  dedicat- 
ed to  Men,  with  a focus  on  their  place  in  the  family, 
and  issues  related  to  Aboriginal  fatherhood,  incar- 
ceration and  sexual  Offending. 

continued  on  page  2 
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To  receive  Healing  Words,  write  to  us  at  Suite 
801,  75  Albert  Street,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  KIP 
5E7  or  phone  1-888-725-8886.  (In  Ottawa, 
phone  237-4441).  Our  fax  number  is  (613) 
237-4442  and  our  email  is  grobelin@ahf.ca  or 
wspear@ahf.ca.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  newsletter 
is  available  in  French  and  English  and  is  free. 
Also  available  on-line!  http://www.ahf.ca 


Healing  Words  Editors: 


Giselle  Robelin: 
grobelin@ahf.ca 


Wayne  K.  Spear: 
wspear@ahf.ca 


Published  and  distributed  four  times  a year, 
Healing  Words  is  a free  publication  that  concerns 
issues  related  to  Canada’s  Aboriginal  residential 
schools  (including  hostels  and  industrial,  board- 
ing, and  day  schools)  and  healing. 
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Healing  Words  ISSN:  1 703-581 3 


Submit  your  articles,  letters, 
or  other  contributions  by 
fax,  mail,  or  email  to: 

The  Editors,  Healing  Words 
75  Albert  Street 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
KIP  5E7 

Our  fax  number  is  (613)  237- 
4442  and  our  email  addresses 
for  submissions  are: 


grobelin@ahf.ca 

wspear@ahf.ca 


Please  include  a short  biogra- 
phy with  your  submission  as 
well  as  a return  address  and 
phone  number.  We  may  need 
to  contact  you  about  your  sub- 
mission. 

The  9 h f does  not  pay  for  pub- 
lished submissions,  but  we  do 
provide  contributors  with 
copies  of  the  newsletter. 

The  views  expressed  by  con- 
tributors to  Healing  Words  do 
not  necessarily  reflect  the  views 
of  the  a h f . 

All  submissions  are  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  editorial 
team  and  may  be  edited  for 
spelling,  grammar,  and  length. 
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Aboriginal  fatherhood  is  not  a subject  which  has  been  looked  at  by  many 
people.  From  weeks  of  research,  I discovered  that  although  it  is  recognised 
more  and  more  as  an  important  facet  of  healing  in  communities,  there  is 
almost  nothing  on  the  subject. 

So  thank-you  very  much  for  your  article.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we 
include  it  in  our  newsletter. 

I will  keep  your  second  article  on  file,  for  later.  However,  many  young  and  not 
so  young  people  ask  us  for  some  material  for  their  own  or  classroom  use.  If 
you  agree,  I will  add  your  essay  to  the  list  of  documents  on  Residential 
Schools  we  can  send  to  enquirers.  Make  sure  in  your  reply  that  you  give  us 
permission  to  do  so. 

Congratulations,  Shelley,  on  your  choice  of  career.  It  is  always  wonderful  to 
see  young  Aboriginal  people  choosing  to  acquire  knowledge  with  the  inten- 
tion to  serve  their  communities. 

I will  send  you  the  issues  you  asked  for.  Did  you  know  that  all  our  issues  are 
available  on  line  at  http://www.ahf.ca? 

Meegwetch, 

Giselle. 


Anin! 

My  name  is  Anita  Prince,  my  spiritual  name  is  Zoongizi  Ode  Ikwe  (Strong 
hearted  Woman).  I am  a member  of  the  Sagkeeng  First  Nation  band  also 
known  as  Fort  Alexander.  I am  and  have  been  intergenerationally  affected 
by  the  Residential  School  catastrophe.  I’ve  been  on  my  healing  journey  for 
some  time.  I have  met  many  helping  and  caring  people  on  my  journey. 
Very  proud  to  say  the  people  I have  met  on  my  journey  are  my  own  peo- 
ple, anicinabe.  Too  many  to  name.  I have  three  beautiful  children,  Justin, 
Cody  and  Megan,  one  sweet  and  Oh  so  lovely  grand-daughter,  Millie.  My 
partner  is  Jeff  who  has  helped  me  in  my  roller  coaster  ride  of  emotions  dur- 
ing my  journey.  I am  very  grateful  and  thankful  today  for  all  I have.  I have 
come  to  realize  healing  is  a life  long  practice  and  it  is  up  to  me  to  want  to 
help  myself;  nobody  else  can  do  it  for  me.  I have  learned  to  honour  my  feel- 
ings and  be  proud  of  who  I am,  an  anicinabe  quay.  I have  come  to  know 
and  understand  we,  as  anicinabe  people,  have  a beautiful,  kind  and  caring 
culture  and  we  are  truly  a strong  and  gifted  people. 

Kitchi  megwetch  for  Healing  Words. 

Dear  Anita, 

Your  strength,  kindness,  gratefulness  and  wisdom  are  shining  through  your 
letter,  Anita.  I am  sure  whoever  reads  this  message  in  Healing  Words  will  be 
inspired  and  encouraged.  It  is  true  that  the  healing  journey  is  made  of  daily 
acts  of  will,  with  victories  and  set  backs.  But  as  you  mentioned,  when  you 
decide  to  heal,  help  that  you  never  imagined  does  appear  to  support  you. 
You  clearly  are  very  committed  to  continue  your  own  healing  and  encour- 
age others,  and  we  are  very  touched  that  you  decided  to  share  your  experi- 
ence with  others. 

Healing  is  an  act  of  reciprocity  which  has  mysterious  connections  with  the 
process  of  constant  equilibrium  of  the  universe.  As  human  beings, and  as  we 
heal  and  reestablish  balance  within  ourselves,  with  others  and  with  creation, 
we  become  more  able  to  help  others  and  participate  in  the  establishment  of 
a greater  balance  and  harmony  wherever  we  live  on  Mother  Earth. 


Healing  Words  is  a collective  effort  to  participate  in  this  process  through 
sharing  and  helping  our  Aboriginal  readers  in  every  corner  of  Canada  realise 
what  you  say  so  clearly  to  Anicinabe  people:  Aboriginal  Peoples  have  beau- 
tiful, kind  and  caring  cultures  and  they  are  truly  strong  and  gifted  peoples. 
Thank  you  very  much,  Anita,  for  your  letter. 

In  the  Spirit  of  Healing, 

Giselle. 


I am  interested  in  ordering  the  publication  Healing  Words  - preferably 
around  three  copies  of  it.  I work  for  a federal  prison/psychiatric  hospital, 
and  the  patients  here  would  greatly  appreciate  a newspaper  like  this.  I'd  like 
three  copies:  one  to  keep  here  in  the  I f C , and  two  others  to  distribute  to 
the  units.  Thanks. 

I am  very  interested  in  receiving  current  and  past  issues  of  Healing  Words  if 
that  is  possible.  I work  for  the  Ben  Calf  Robe  Society  in  Edmonton  and 
unfortunately  I was  not  aware  of  your  publication  before,  but  I see  it  as  a 
very  valuable  resource  for  our  program. 

M argaret  Mitchell. 


To  Healing  Words 

I am  so  happy  to  see  such  a useful  and  informative  publication  available. 
The  material  submitted  is  very  inspiring  and  healing.  I have  taken  this 
paper  and  amazed  at  the  people  who  are  interested  in  receiving  your  pub- 
lication. I have  endured  many  years  of  physical,  mental,  sexual,  spiritual 
and  emotional  abuse.  I have  been  on  the  recovery  road  for  that  last  seven 
years.  Your  articles  will  be  one  of  the  tools  that  I place  in  my  emot  i 0 n a I 
tool  belt.  Meegwetch,  from  a very  grateful  individual.  (Could  you  please 
send  about  10-15  publications?  We  do  have  about  15-20  First  Nations  stu- 
dents - many  of  whom  are  wanting  to  learn  more  about  themselves  and  the 
First  Nations  culture.  We  would  love  to  receive  your  paper  on  an  ongoing 
basis.  Meegwetch!) 

Sending  lots  of  warmth  and  sunshine, 

Jul  ie  D eVries. 

Dear  Julie, 

Thank-you!  It  is  our  constant  heartfelt  wish  that  Healing  Words  help  make 
some  difference  in  our  readers'  lives.  Our  own  inspiration  comes  from  the 
incredibly  courageous  people  and  communities  that  are  helping  themselves 
and  others  towards  a more  balanced  and  healthy  inner  and  collective  life. 
But  it  is  really  nice  to  hear  from  those  who  discover  Healing  Words  and  find 
it  useful.  It  gives  us  renewed  energy  and  an  ever-greater  measure  of  inspira- 
tion. So  thank  you,  Julie,  for  your  warmth  and  enthusiasm  (and  sunshine!). 
They  are  deeply  appreciated. 

Giselle  & Wayne. 
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Aboriginal  perspectives  on  healthy  sexuality 


From:  Finding  Our  Way:  A Sexual  and  Reproductive  Health  Sourcebook  for  Aboriginal 
Communities,  Aboriginal  Nurses  Association  of  Canada  and  Planned  Parenthood  Federation 
of  Canada,  Ottawa,  2002. 


The  theme  of  inter-relatedness  and  connections  runs 
through  all  traditional  Aboriginal  thinking,  includ- 
ing healthy  sexuality. 

Traditional  Views  of  Sexuality 

Although  common  themes  exist  among  tradition- 
al Aboriginal  views,  each  nation  and  community 
has  grown  from  unique  cultural  roots  and  spiritu- 
al beliefs.  Legends  and  ceremonies  of  the  different 
tribes  and  nations  give  glimpses  into  how  people 
lived  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans.  It  is  not 
possible  to  describe  in  much  detail  the  traditional 
views  of  sexuality.  The  following  are  the  perspec- 
tives of  a few  individuals  on  sexuality  for  First 
Nations,  Inuit  and  Metis  peoples. 

Sexuality  from  a 
First  Nations  Perspective 

From  a long  time  ago,  First  Nations  people  saw 
sexuality  as  a gift  and  a source  of  great  pleasure. 
We  express  our  sexuality  physically,  mentally, 
emotionally  and  spiritually,  in  ways  which  are 
influenced  by  our  cultures,  families  and  spiritual 
beliefs. 

Sexuality  was  not  shameful.  Community  adults 
taught  children  openly  about  their  bodies,  the 
moon  time  and  other  sexual  and  reproductive  pas- 
sages. Children  were  often  present  at  a birth. 
Sexuality  was  a gift  and  there  were  rules  about 
how  to  respect  that  gift. 

In  most  First  Nations,  sexual  promiscuity  and 
perversion  were  regarded  as  harmfid,  and  even 
dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  the  people. 
Rape  was  uncommon  and  regarded  as  a very 
serious  offense,  for  which  there  were  heavy 
consequences.  Incest  was  a taboo  in  all  tribes, 
and  most  had  stories  warning  of  its  dangers. 
Sexual  acts  between  adults  and  children  were 
prohibited  as  well. 

Sexuality  from  an 
Inuit  Perspective 

Inuit  saw  living  together  as  a young  couple  as 
okay,  and  quite  often  if  the  young  mother  was 
unable  to  look  after  her  child,  it  would  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  extended  family.  Every  parent  wants 


their  child  to  do  the  right  thing,  but  in  the  olden 
days,  if  young  girls  had  babies,  it  was  not  seen  as 
a shameful  or  bad  thing  to  do.  If  the  girl  was  seen 
to  be  too  young  to  raise  the  baby,  the  baby  would 
be  loved  and  taken  care  of  by  a family  member.  It 
wasn’t  until  the  Europeans  came  and  brought 
their  own  way  of  thinking  that  living  together  in 
common-law  became  a bad  thing  and  shameful. 
Even  though  there  is  more  modern  education 
about  relationships  nowadays,  and  there  seems  to 
be  more  openness  about  sexuality  and  reproduc- 
tion, more  babies  are  born  today  than  there  were 
then.  I don’t  understand  why  this  is.  It  would 
seem  that  with  more  education  about  protection 
and  prevention  today,  young  people  would  be 
more  aware  than  we  were  then.  But  still  babies  are 
born  much  more  frequently  now. 

The  methods  and  the  approaches  [for  prevent- 
ing pregnancy]  are  so  different  now.  Inuit  had 
their  own  way  of  prevention  but  quickly  were 
influenced  by  the  Europeans.  The  Europeans 
saw  things  only  according  to  their  way  of 
thinking,  without  realizing  Imiit  ways  were 
more  effective  for  Inuit ... 

No  one  was  sheltered  from  birthing  knowl- 
edge. Children  and  young  adults  gained  expe- 
rience from  watching,  and  men  often  assisted 
their  wives.  The  entire  family  was  involved 
more  actively  in  the  events  surrounding  preg- 
nancy and  birth  than  is  the  case  today  ... 

- Inuk  woman  from  labrador 

Sexuality  from  a Metis  Perspective 

The  unions  of  Metis  were  not  exclusive  to  each 
other  - there  were  also  unions  between  Metis  and 
First  Nations  and  Metis  and  non-Aboriginal. 
Metis  people  of  the  day  easily  intermarried 
regardless  of  racial  or  ancestral  background.  These 
were  the  positive,  free  and  happy  times  in  Metis 
history. 

Metis  men  were  often  seen  as  more  openly  sex- 
ually active  or  more  sexually  promiscuous  than 
Indian  or  white.  They  were  fun  loving,  dash- 
ing, brave.  The  men  and  women  both  became 
“hot”  items.  A lot  of  men  and  women  on 
either  side  wanted  them.  Think  of  the  good 
looks  of  First  Nations  and  the  good  looks  of 


J 
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non-Aboriginal  people,  and  you  get  a Metis 
with  twice  the  good  looks  of  either.  But  seri- 
ously, the  men  and  women  were  often  married 
into  the  white  society  or  Indian  society.  But, 
the  more  the  priests  came  in,  the  more  their 
influence,  the  more  the  idea  of  sex  being  dirty 
pervaded  all  Aboriginal  communities.  Before 
that  it  was  natural  and  beautifrd,  an  act  of 
love,  a union  between  a man  and  a woman, 
and  as  a result  of  their  love  there  came  other 
beauty  in  children.  The  children  cemented  the 
love  between  the  man  and  woman. 

- Metis  man  living  in  a Metis  settlement  in 
Alberta 

Before  the  introduction  of  modern  medicine,  the 
Kokums  (Grandmothers)  were  the  keepers  of  the 
knowledge  of  herbal  medicines,  including  medi- 
cines for  birth  control.  They  were  the  midwives  in 
the  community  and  had  knowledge  of  a whole 
range  of  medicines  to  cure  any  illness  in  their  fam- 
ilies. The  knowledge  for  using  many  of  these  med- 
icines was  shared  from  First  Nations  to  the  Metis. 

As  with  the  First  Nations,  eventually  the  church 
became  more  heavy  handed,  and  the  Metis  were 
taught  that  traditional  ways  were  unholy.  The 
topic  of  sex  became  taboo  and  unmentionable. 
Men  and  women  joined  in  marriages  unaware  of 
what  was  normal  and  what  was  not.  Family  vio- 
lence was  hidden,  as  was  child  abuse.  Birth  con- 
trol was  strictly  forbidden.  The  birth  of  illegiti- 
mate children  was  condemned  by  the  church. 
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Aboriginal  Perspectives:  Traditions,  Sexuality,  Education 


Extracted  from  Aboriginal  Sexual  Offending  in  Canada,  John  Hylton 
Collection  Research,  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation 

incidence,  reporting  trends,  and  societal  responses  have  all  been 

shaped  by  the  dominant  beliefs  and  values  about  the  role  of  women  and 
children  at  different  times  in  history.  But  Aboriginal  societies  had  quite 
different  beliefs,  values  and  traditions  and,  as  a consequence,  their 
experience  with  rape  and  child  sexual  abuse  was  also  quite  different 


Aboriginal  Views  Of  Sexuality 

Aboriginal  peoples,  whether  First  Nations,  Metis  or  Inuit,  have  wit- 
nessed high  levels  of  violence  and  sexual  abuse  within  their  communi- 
ties for  many  decades.  Aboriginal  women  and  Aboriginal  children  have 
been  particularly  affected  (Nightingale  1994).  But  as  La  Rocque  (1994) 
has  pointed  out,  men  of  all  backgrounds,  cultures,  classes  and  econom- 
ic circumstances  have  assaulted  women;  sexual  violence  appears  to  be  a 
global  and  universal  phenomenon. 

Most  cultures  have  mechanisms  in  place  to  minimize  the  extent  of  sexual 
abuse.  Usually,  mores  and  customs  provide  guidance  about  the  range  of 
acceptable  interactions  between  the  sexes,  as  well  as  protection  for  those 
who  are  vulnerable.  Such  mores  and  customs  also  prescribe  the  punish- 
ments for  violations  of  accepted  standards  of  behaviour.  Traditional 
Aboriginal  societies  were  not  unlike  many  other  cultures  in  this  regard. 
Specific  mores  and  traditions  set  out  standards  for  sexual  expression  with- 
in varied  cultural  frameworks. 

In  the  traditional  Aboriginal  view,  sexuality  was  typically  viewed  as  the 
force  of  life  within  each  individual.  At  the  core  of  the  creation  process, 
sexual  energy  was  regarded  as  the  energy  of  life  longing  for  itself.  Love 
was  seen  as  the  attractive  force  that  held  together  the  very  elements  and 
particles  that  made  up  the  universe. 

Sexuality  was  considered  a powerful  and  sacred  force,  one  that  was  to  be 
respected.  Young  men  and  women  were  taught  to  have  deep  respect  for 
the  power  that  flowed  through  them  (Bopp  & Bopp  1997a;  1997b). 
This  perspective  encouraged  Aboriginal  people  to  respect  themselves 
and  others. 

Many  North  American  Aboriginal  tribes  had  behavioural  norms  which 
“promoted  positive  interpersonal  relations  by  discouraging  coercion  of 
any  kind,  be  it  physical,  verbal,  or  psychological” (Brant  1990;  p.  1). 
These  behavioral  norms  have  been  referred  to  as  an  “ethic  of  non-inter- 
ference.” This  ethic  has  been  identified  as  one  of  the  most  widely  accept- 
ed principles  of  behavior  in  Aboriginal  cultures.  Throughout  history, 
this  ethic  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  harmonious  relations  and 
was  highly  effective  in  suppressing  intragroup  and  intergroup  hostility. 
Brant  (1990)  has  also  shown  that  Aboriginal  societies  had  complex  and 
effective  strategies,  such  as  teasing,  shaming  and  ridiculing,  for  reinforc- 
ing and  promoting  such  cultural  norms. 

Aboriginal  societies  educated  children  about  sexuality.  This  education 
sought  to  achieve  a balance  between  two  fundamental  attitudes;  that 
sexuality  was  a natural  part  of  life  but,  also,  that  there  must  be  bound- 
aries and  limits  (Bopp  & Bopp  1997a:  1997b).  Thus,  it  was  considered 


As  Aboriginal  experts  have  pointed  out,  to  deny 
that  violence  and  sexual  abuse  were  problems  in 
traditional  Aboriginal  societies  would  only  serve 
to  perpetuate  distorted  and  romanticized  images 

natural  for  young  people  to  want  to  explore  their  sexuality,  but  it  was 
usually  not  considered  appropriate  for  unmarried  men  and  women  to 
have  sex  before  they  were  married.  Within  these  traditions,  the  guiding 
principles  of  each  culture  maintained  the  “sacredness”  of  sexuality. 

As  in  all  cultures,  violations  of  community  standards  did  occur  in  tradi- 
tional Aboriginal  societies.  LaRocque  (1994)  notes  that  there  is  evidence 
that  violence  against  women  did  occur  in  Aboriginal  societies  prior  to 
European  contact.  She  also  points  out  that  legends  told  of  male  violence 
against  women.  As  Aboriginal  experts  have  pointed  out,  to  deny  that  vio- 
lence and  sexual  abuse  were  problems  in  traditional  Aboriginal  societies 
would  only  serve  to  perpetuate  distorted  and  romanticized  images 
(Supernault  1993).  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  nature 
or  extent  of  sexual  abuse  within  traditional  Aboriginal  communities 
resembled,  even  in  the  most  remote  way,  the  problems  that  exist  today. 

In  Aboriginal  societies,  the  onus  of  control  to  observe  appropriate 
boundaries  was,  in  the  first  instance,  on  each  individual.  Boundaries 
were  learned,  beginning  early  in  life,  and  they  provided  guidance  about 
how  to  think  and  act  in  the  sexual  area  of  life.  Aboriginal  communities 
also  had  a range  of  specific  taboos,  warnings,  proverbs  and  prescribed 
protocols  that  served  to  teach  community  members  how  to  behave,  and 
what  to  avoid  with  respect  to  sexuality  and  gender  relations.  Individuals, 
families  and  communities  continuously  taught  and  reinforced  these 
rules  and  boundaries,  and  the  historical  record  indicates  that  these 
methods  were  highly  effective  in  maintaining  community  standards 
(Bopp  & Bopp  1997a:  1997b). 

Aboriginal  perspective  on  sexual  abuse 

The  Aboriginal  perspective  on  sexual  abuse  holds  that  the  abuser  is 
unhealthy  and  has  lost  touch  with  spiritual  and  cultural  roots  and  teach- 
ings. While  abuse  is  seen  as  a serious  threat  to  the  victim’s  well  being,  the 
community’s  well-being  is  also  affected.  Abuse  is  seen  as  interfering  with 
the  victim’s  development,  but  it  is  also  seen  as  undermining  traditional 
cultural  and  social  dynamics  within  families  and  communities. 

The  Aboriginal  concept  of  justice  is  closely  tied  to  the  notion  of  restor- 
ing community  harmony.  This  approach  is  based  on  a belief  in  the  inter- 
connectedness of  all  aspects  of  life  (Bopp  and  Bopp  1997a:  1997b). 
Lienee,  in  the  traditional  way,  the  victim,  the  abuser  and  the  communi- 
ty all  have  an  important  role  to  play  in  resolving  the  dispute  and  heal- 
ing the  wounds.  The  goal  is  to  restore  social  harmony.  These  approach- 
es were  used  in  addressing  violations  of  community  standards  related  to 
sexual  behaviour  as  they  were  in  many  other  areas  of  community  life. 
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Sexual  Abuse  and  Violence:  The  Context  of 
Aboriginal  History 

The  history  of  sexual  violence  in  Aboriginal  soci- 
eties is  incomplete,  but  there  is  a general  consen- 
sus among  experts  that  European  contact  helped 
to  undermine  traditional  values  and  practices  in 
Aboriginal  communities,  such  as  those  related  to 
justice,  equity,  and  respect.  One  outcome  of  con- 
tact, perhaps  the  most  devastating,  was  the  break- 
ing down  of  traditional  norms,  standards,  and 
enforcement  mechanisms  within  Aboriginal  com- 
munities. Experts  believe  this  created  conditions 
that  allowed  the  incidence  of  sexual  abuse  and 
violence  to  grow  unchecked,  since  the  resources 
available  within  the  community  to  deal  with  the 
abuse  were  greatly  diminished. 

The  undermining  of  traditional  Aboriginal  prac- 
tices and  beliefs,  particularly  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  reserves  and  residential  schools,  left 
many  communities  without  even  a basic  way  of 
teaching  community  members  about  healthy  liv- 
ing (Ellerby  and  Ellerby  1998).  The  result  was 
often  a lack  of  proper  sexual  education.  Providing 
healthy  role  models  was  also  an  important  educa- 
tional tool,  but  this  also  became  difficult  as  com- 
munity cohesiveness  began  to  deteriorate.  Thus, 
many  experts  have  concluded  that  the  colonizing 
process  that  began  hundreds  of  years  ago  is  a root 
cause  of  many  problems  in  Aboriginal  communi- 
ties today. 

Standards  of  behaviour  have  changed  so  drastical- 
ly in  some  Aboriginal  communities  that  family 
violence  and  sexual  abuse  are  now  sometimes 
regarded  as  a part  of  everyday  life.  In  1985,  for 
example,  a Northwest  Territories  task  force  on 
spousal  assault  found  that  “a  surprising  number  of 
victims  were  unaware  that  being  beaten  was  not  a 
normal  part  of  life”  (Supernault  1993;  p.  14). 
This  represents  a marked  change  in  attitudes  and 
expectations  from  those  that  prevailed  in  tradi- 
tional Aboriginal  societies. 

In  a study  of  sexual  abuse  in  Inuit  communities, 
Kuptana  (1991)  also  discusses  a most  disturbing 
finding;  the  existence  of  the  myth  that  child  sexu- 
al abuse  was  or  is  acceptable  in  the  Inuit  culture. 
While  Inuit  organizations  and  leaders  believe  that 
child  sexual  abuse  is  totally  unacceptable, 
Kuptana  points  out  instances  where  the  justice 
system  has  made  statements  which  lead  people  to 
believe  that  child  sexual  abuse  is  commonplace  in 
Inuit  culture.  She  suggests  that  the  courts  have,  at 
times,  accepted  interpretations  of  traditional  Inuit 
values  and  attitudes  which  have  perpetuated  this 
myth.  She  points  out  that  in  Inuit  traditions, 
Inuit  believed  that  children  should  be  children 
until  they  were  ready  to  take  on  responsible  roles 
as  providers  of  life.  These  responsibilities  included 
learning  to  hunt,  to  cook,  to  sew,  to  build  snow 
houses,  to  train  a dog  team,  to  learn  the  arts  of 
oral  traditions,  dances,  and  songs,  to  learn  to  par- 
ent, to  live  in  harmony  with  fellow  Inuit,  to  share, 


to  survive,  to  cooperate,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
well-being  of  the  community.  She  points  out  the 
need  for  the  traditional  Inuit  values  of  respect  and 
the  value  of  children  to  be  reaffirmed. 

In  their  review,  Bopp  and  Bopp  (1997a;  p.  40-41) 
contrast  some  traditional  beliefs,  values  and  prac- 
tices with  those  that  exist  in  some  Aboriginal 
communities  today.  In  many  traditional 
Aboriginal  societies,  the  following  boundaries 
were  common: 

• No  sex  between  adults  and  children; 

• Unmarried  men  and  women  must  wait  to 
have  sex  until  they  are  married; 

• Once  married,  a couple  must  remain 
faithful  to  each  other.  They  must  not  have 
sex  with  other  people; 

• It  is  wrong  and  harmful  to  have  sex  with 
someone  else’s  spouse; 

It  was  taught  that  these  rules  protected  the  people 
from  many  evils,  including  various  kinds  of  dis- 
ease, disunity,  jealousy,  broken  families,  and 
wounded  hearts  and  spirits. 

It  was  also  taught  that  the  boundaries  were  taught 
to  the  people  in  a sacred  manner,  and  that  the 
deeper  reason  for  honoring  these  teachings  came 
from  a profound  reverence  for  life  itself. 

Today,  many  people  have  gradually  come  to 
accept  the  following  attitudes  and  behaviours  as 
“the  way  it  is” : 

• young  people  having  sexual  intercourse  reg- 
ularly even  as  early  as  the  age  of  12  or 
younger; 

• promiscuity  (i.e.,  people  having  sex  with 
many  different  partners); 

• having  sex  as  a recreational  activity;  gang 
bangs  (a  group  of  males  having  sex  with  one 
female  in  quick  succession); 

• rape  (forcing  sex  on  someone); 

• adult-child  sexual  intercourse,  foundling  or 
other  interactions; 

• sex  used  as  a bargaining  chip  to  get  what 
you  want  (either  by  withholding  sex  or 
offering  it); 

• disconnection  between  sexual  relations  and 
the  responsibility  for  resulting  children;  and 

• sexual  acts  between  humans  and  animals 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  current  imbalance  in 
some  Indian,  Metis  and  Inuit  communities  cen- 


Although  Aboriginal  cultures  are 
quite  varied,  there  were  common 
approaches  to  education  in  many 
Aboriginal  cultures  prior  to 
European  contact. These  elements 
included  the  use  of  storytelling 
and  examples  as  the  main  method 
of  teaching,  the  involvement  of 
Elders,  and  the  embedding  of  educa- 
tion in  the  traditions  of  each  culture 

• 

ters  on  the  distress  experienced  by  the  Aboriginal 
family.  The  Royal  Commission  on  Aboriginal 
Peoples  (1996),  for  example,  has  observed  that 
there  was  a clear  division  along  sex  lines  in  most 
Aboriginal  societies.  Roles  complemented  one 
another  and  contributed  to  the  well  being  of  the 
family  and  community.  Survival  depended  upon 
an  equal  balance  and  respect  for  the  roles  of  both 
men  and  women  (Patterson  1982).  For  example, 
Ojibwa  women  were  essential  economic  partners 
in  the  annual  cycle  of  work.  Their  skills  were  not 
only  used  for  the  performance  of  domestic  chores 
but  also  for  the  construction  of  hunting  tools 
(Royal  Commission  on  Aboriginal  Peoples). 
Metis  families  similarly  divided  responsibilities 
between  men  and  women.  One  report,  for  exam- 
ple, tells  of  the  men  doing  the  hunting,  while  the 
women  did  all  the  tanning  of  the  buffalo  hides, 
jerky  meat  making,  pemmican  and  moccasins 
(Royal  Commission  on  Aboriginal  Peoples). 
Similarly,  mutual  dependency  and  respect  was  the 
norm  in  Inuit  culture. 

However,  colonization  perpetuated  both  racism 
and  sexism.  The  internalization  of  these  beliefs 
has  been  a significant  force  in  shaping  present  cir- 
cumstances. 

Residential  Schools:  A Brief  History 

Although  Aboriginal  cultures  are  quite  varied, 
there  were  common  approaches  to  education  in 
many  Aboriginal  cultures  prior  to  European  con- 
tact. These  elements  included:  1 ) the  use  of  story- 
telling and  examples  as  the  main  method  of  teach- 
ing, 2)  the  involvement  of  Elders,  3)  and  the 
embedding  of  education  in  the  traditions  of  each 
culture  (Kennedy  1970;  Grant  1996;  Haig-Brown 
1989;  Miller  1996).  It  was  a system  based  on 
respect,  sharing,  caring,  healing,  and  a willingness 
to  help  others  (Grant  1996;  p.  22).  Men  and 
women  understood  that  as  they  grew  in  spirit  and 
wisdom,  they  had  a duty  to  teach  and  maintain 
the  well-being  and  continuity  of  the  community, 
there  were  lessons  to  be  learned.  Some  came 
wrapped  in  legends,  some  came  as  encouragement 
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to  attempt  a task,  and  some  as  cultural  necessities  developed  through  cen- 
turies of  interaction  with  other  Shuswap  people.” 

Euro-based  educational  approaches,  in  contrast,  were  deliberately  designed 
to  undermine  the  language,  culture  and  traditional  ways  of  Aboriginal  peo- 
ples. Both  the  methods  used  and  the  content  were  foreign.  Education 
amounted  to  directed  and  forced  acculturation  (Barman,  Herbert  & 
McCaskill  1987).  As  the  Royal  Commission  (1996,  Vol  1;  p.  333)  has  noted: 

“The  main  goals  of  the  residential  school  program  were  to  christianize, 
assimilate  and  transform  the  child’s  way  of  life  so  that  it  approximated 
European  standards  as  closely  as  possible  (Buckley  1992).” 

Gender  roles  of  Aboriginal  children  were  defined  according  to  the  social  and 
economic  needs  of  the  Europeans.  For  example,  boys  were  taught  to  become 
farm  hands,  while  girls  were  taught  to  be  in  subservient  domestic  position 
(Miller  1996;  Grant  1996). 

The  residential  school  system  had  important  and  complex  negative  effects 
for  many  Aboriginal  communities.  For  Aboriginal  people,  the  connections 


between  the  schools’  corrosive  effects  on  culture  and  the  dysfunction  now 
experienced  in  their  communities  is  clear.  The  residential  school  system  was 
a concerted  attempt  to  obliterate  cultural  practices,  associations,  languages, 
traditions  and  beliefs  (Chrisjohn  and  Young  1994).  The  results  included:  the 
destruction  of  Aboriginal  peoples’  relationships  with  nature,  the  destruction 
of  the  identities  of  many  individuals,  the  undermining  of  family  and  com- 
munity relationships  and  structures,  the  loss  of  traditional  values,  the  loss  of 
traditional  institutions  and  practices  related  to  socialization  and  education, 
and  the  destruction  of  systems  of  spirituality  and  healing  (Chrisjohn  et.  al. 
1997;  Grant  1996).  The  inter-generational  impacts  are  incalculable  but  also 
significant. 

Sexual  abuse  in  Aboriginal  communities  today  is  linked  with  the  loss  of  tra- 
ditional Aboriginal  values  and  practices.  Many  communities  were  left  with- 
out basic  ways  of  teaching  community  members  about  healthy  living.  The 
loss  of  traditional  customs  and  practices  also  undermined  capacities  to  edu- 
cate children  about  sexuality.  And  the  exposure  to  sexual  abuse  and  violence 
resulting  from  colonization  has  allowed  abusive  patterns  to  be  accepted  and 
perpetuated  (Ellerby  and  Ellerby  1998). 


<3 

“Portrait  of  Native  students  at  St.  Paul's  Indian  Industrial  School.” 
ca.  1901.  Middlechurch,  Manitoba. 

National  Archives  description:  “The  Native  students  are  posed  in 
school  uniforms,  the  boys  hair  is  cut  very  short,  the  girls  wear  hats 
The  students  are  posed  in  straight  lines  against  the  brick  school  wall 
with  their  teachers  .” 

National  Archives  of  Canada,  PA- 182251 


Help! 


Healing  Words  is  looking  for 
pictures  of  residential  schools 
and  Aboriginal  people  for 
upcoming  issues.  You  can  send  electronic  copies  or 
the  pictures  themselves  - we  will  handle  them  very 
carefully  and  keep  them  only  long  enough  to  scan 
them  (a  few  days).  We  also  receive  many  requests 
for  school  pictures  from  Survivors  and  their 
descendants.  In  some  cases  the  schools  no  longer 


exist  and  family  members  have  passed  on,  and  so 
pictures  and  records  are  among  only  a few  ways 
these  people  can  learn  about  their  family’s  and 
community’s  history.  You’ll  be  helping  us  out  and 
contributing  to  the  telling  of  the  residential  school 
story  as  well  ... 

For  more  information,  please  contact  us  at  Healing 
Words  (see page  2 for  address). 
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Men  and  Sexual  Health 


From:  Finding  Our  Way:  A Sexual  and  Reproductive  Health  Sourcebook 
for  Aboriginal  Communities,  Aboriginal  Nurses  Association  of  Canada 
and  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  2002. 


When  our  societies  were  land-based,  the  division  of  labour  was  gendered 
[different  for  men  and  women].  Men  worked  outside  the  community  as 
hunters  and  warriors  and  women  within,  in  the  areas  of  childcare,  agri- 
culture,  food  preparation,  and  housing.  These  divisions  accommodated  the 
work  required  for  a land-based  lifestyle  ...It  was  the  men  who  procured 
the  necessary  items  which  were  then  turned  into  food,  shelter  or  clothing. 


Much  has  changed  since  all  Aboriginal 
people  lived  off  the  land  and  the  water. 
Some  still  do  live  a traditional  lifestyle, 
but  most  families  and  communities  are  no  longer 
completely  self-supporting  and  only  a few  nations 
govern  themselves.  Overall,  Aboriginal  men 
adapted  well  to  the  changing  economy  of  the 
Europeans,  becoming  traders,  guides  and  trap- 
pers, in  spite  of  many  barriers.  The  21st  century  is 
an  exciting  time  to  be  a Metis,  Inuit  or  First 
Nations  man  - we  are  reclaiming  many  of  our  tra- 
ditional lands  and  starting  successful  businesses, 
beginning  or  continuing  our  healing  journeys, 
and  forming  stronger  connections  to  our  partners, 
children,  families  and  communities.  It  is  also  a 
time  of  struggle  as  we  begin  to  understand  the  full 
effects  of  the  changes  we  have  survived. 

For  all  people,  sexual  health  is  closely  connected 
to  our  personal  identity,  our  roles  in  society  and 
our  feelings  of  self-worth.  Colonization  took  away 
men’s  roles  as  providers  and  protectors,  and 
racism  often  prevented  us  from  getting  jobs  or 
developing  businesses  that  would  allow  us  to  be 
self-supporting  providers  for  our  families.  For 
some,  addictions  and  violence  have  resulted  - too 
many  men  and  boys  live  with  a poor  ability  to 
have  healthy  relationships,  to  protect  our  sexual 
health  from  HIV/AIDS  and  other  sexually  trans- 
mitted infections,  and  to  be  free  from  sexual  and 
physical  violence. 

As  Metis,  Inuit  and  First  Nations  men,  we  are 
beginning  to  examine  how  our  roles  have  changed 
and  to  look  at  our  own  sexual  health.  Feeling 
good  about  ourselves,  and  the  people  we  love,  is 
important  to  good  health  and  healthy  sexuality. 
Good  sexual  health  contributes  to  overall  person- 
al well-being,  and  in  turn  helps  build  stronger 
families  and  communities. 

Metis  men  are  not  apt  to  talk  about  sex, 
whereas  women  are  more  apt  to  talk  about  it 


We  are  scared  to  deal  with  our  own  issues.  You 
know,  as  a man  you  want  to  be  the  “tough 
guy.  ” You  know ? And  that  is  a real  big  barri- 
er we  have  to  learn  how  to  get  through,  espe- 
cially as  younger  men.  I guess  when  you  get 
older  as  a man  you  become  more  open  and 
willing  to  discuss  these  things.  But  when  you 
are  younger  you  don’t  want  to  deal  with  it  — 
you  are  still  invincible. 

- Metis  man  from  northern  Alberta 

Sexual  Health  Issues  of  Concern  to  Aboriginal  Men 

Below  are  some  key  issues  to  address  and  ways 
that  health  care  providers  and  others  can  support 
Aboriginal  men  to  improve  their  sexual  health. 

Begin  to  Talk  About  Ourselves 

The  most  important  thing  that  men  can  do  right 
now  is  to  begin  to  talk  openly  and  honestly  about 
ourselves.  We  need  to  talk  to  each  other,  to  our 
partners,  our  children,  our  parents,  and  to  health 
care  providers  and  Aboriginal  leaders.  We  need  to 
talk  about  our  changing  roles,  our  hopes  and  fears 
for  our  communities  and  our  nations,  our  past 
experiences  and  our  needs  for  the  future. 

Renewed  Involvement  with  Our  Children 

In  land-based  economies,  parents  and  children 
spend  a great  deal  of  time  together,  teaching  and 
learning,  playing  and  working.  Now,  as  a result 
of  the  need  to  work  away  from  the  family,  and 
social  and  personal  problems,  many  Aboriginal 
men  are  more  distant  from  their  families. 
Closeness  to  our  children  has  been  lost,  and  the 
whole  family,  as  well  as  communities,  are  feeling 
this  loss.  Men  are  important  role  models  for 
their  sons  and  daughters,  as  well  as  important 
teachers  of  traditions  and  values. 


In  traditional  societies,  both  women  and  men 
were  instructed,  from  early  ages,  about  their  bod- 
ies and  about  the  differences  between  men  and 
women.  Women  were  well  respected  in  their  com- 
munities because  they  were  the  givers  and  carriers 
of  life.  Boys  and  men  were  taught  how  to  respect 
women  by  male  and  female  Elders.  They  were 
taught  the  traditional  value  of  respecting  children 
based  on  Medicine  Wheel  teachings. 

Service  providers  can  assist  Aboriginal  men  in 
remaining  connected,  and  in  reconnecting  with 
their  families,  by  actively  including  them  in  pro- 
grams from  prenatal  support  to  parenting  pro- 
grams and  sexuality  education  sessions.  Also,  they 
can  encourage  young  men  to  question  stereotyped 
gender  roles  of  mothers  and  fathers,  and  involve 
men  in  the  planning  and  delivery  of  education 
and  awareness  programs. 

Pilot  coordinator  Ferinda  says: 

“Honour  and  integrity  are  taken  from  men  when 
their  children  are  taken  away.  We  should  contin- 
ue to  identify  men  as  warriors  in  the  sense  of 
being  the  protectors  of  land,  women  and  children. 
That’s  their  place  in  society.  Fet  men  know  that 
their  power  lies  in  their  role  as  a protector.” 

The  Effects  of  Diabetes  and  Other  Illnesses 

Diabetes  and  its  related  conditions  can  affect 
men’s  sexual  functioning.  More  than  50  percent 
of  men  with  diabetes  have  difficulties  with  having 
or  maintaining  an  erection  and  may  have  difficul- 
ties with  ejaculation  or  orgasm.  Fong-term  smok- 
ing can  also  cause  problems  with  erections.  We 
often  think  of  other  conditions,  such  as  high 
blood  pressure  and  prostate  cancer,  as  diseases  of 
“old  men”  but  they  can  affect  us  when  we  are  in 
our  mid-life  or  younger.  It  is  important  for  us  to 
get  regular  health  check-ups  to  prevent  illness  and 
to  diagnose  and  treat  these  conditions  early.  If  we 
have  an  illness,  we  should  always  ask  about  what 
to  expect  and  about  side  effects  of  treatments  and 
medications,  including  any  effects  on  sexual  func- 
tioning 

The  Long-Term  Effects  of  Violence 

Too  many  Aboriginal  men  have  experienced  sexu- 
al and  physical  violence,  either  as  children,  youth 
or  adults,  in  their  families  or  communities,  or  in 
residential  schools.  Being  a victim  of  violence  has 
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many  direct  and  hidden  effects  - addictions,  depression,  and  difficulties  in 
relationships,  in  parenting,  in  practising  safer  sex,  etc.  In  some  cases,  we 
become  part  of  the  cycle  of  violence  by  hurting  others.  Power  and  sexuality 
expressed  as  violence  are  harmful  to  everyone,  and  active  healing  through 
treatment  programs,  healing  ceremonies  and  health  centres  is  needed. 

Healing  for  Men 

Healing  from  harmful  effects  of  the  past  begins  with  the  individual  deciding 
it  is  time  and  finding  help  to  heal.  Support  is  out  there  for  us  including 
counselling,  support  groups  for  men,  and  treatment  centres.  Unit  1 1 - The 
Residential  School  Experience  - describes  several  community  programs  sup- 
ported by  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation.  Similar  opportunities  for 
Aboriginal  men  exist  in  many  communities  and  urban  centres. 

Some  Possible  Effects,  or  Indicators,  of  Past  Sexual  Abuse 

Not  all  survivors  of  child  sexual  abuse  clearly  remember  the  abuse  they  expe- 
rienced. Here  are  a few  possible  signs  of  forgotten  abuse.  Others  might 
remember  the  abuse,  and  also  experience  these  long-term  problems. 
Treatment  can  help  reduce  these  effects. 

• Difficulties  with  sexual  functioning  such  as  maintaining  an  erection 
(impotence),  premature  ejaculation,  lack  of  desire,  and  obsession  with 
sex 

• Difficulties  with  intimacy,  lack  of  trust  in  others,  “one-night  stands” 
instead  of  long-term  relationships 

• Dependency  on  or  misuse  of  drugs,  alcohol  or  food 

• Confusion  about  sexual  identity  (whether  you  are  gay,  straight  or 
bisexual)  - while  abuse  does  not  determine  sexual  identity,  victims  can 
link  the  abuse  to  their  sexual  identity  in  their  minds.  Sometimes  this 
also  leads  to  homophobia  which  means  a fear  of  gays,  lesbians  and 
bisexuals. 

• Self-abuse,  re-abuse  and  abuse  of  others  — if  you  feel  worthless  and 


ashamed  because  of  the  abuse,  you  might  hurt  yourself,  seek  out 
situations  where  you  are  re- abused,  or  abuse  others 

. Anxiety,  panic  attacks,  memory  blackouts,  flashbacks  and  nightmares 

. Anger 

. Shame 

. Guilt 

. Physical  symptoms,  such  as  headaches,  choking  sensations,  blurred 
vision,  pain  in  the  genitals,  buttocks  or  back,  might  be  related  to 
abuse. 

Sexually  Transmitted  Infections 

Sexually  transmitted  infections  such  as  gonorrhea,  human  papilloma  virus 
(genital  warts),  hepatitis  B,  hepatitis  C,  syphilis  and  HIV/AIDs  can  have 
serious  health  consequences  for  a man,  his  partner  and  their  unborn  children 
if  undetected  and  untreated.  You  can  prevent  getting  and  passing  on  a sexu- 
ally transmitted  infection  by  choosing  not  to  have  sex,  or  engaging  in  low- 
risk  sexual  activities  or  using  condoms  every  time  you  have  sex.  Some  infec- 
tions can  be  cured  with  antibiotics,  while  others  cannot  be  cured  but  they 
can  be  controlled.  For  more  information  about  sexually  transmitted  infec- 
tions, or  to  be  tested,  you  can  contact  your  health  clinic  or  doctor,  sexual 
health  clinic,  or  STD  or  HIV/AIDS  information  lines. 

Changes  Related  to  Aging 

As  men  age,  we  go  through  a more  gradual  change  in  hormone  levels  than 
women  experiencing  menopause.  Even  so,  a drop  in  the  level  of  the  testos- 
terone hormone  can  result  in:  losing  muscle  and  bone  mineral  density,  gain- 
ing body  fat,  having  weaker  heart  function,  and  going  through  emotional 
and  sexual  changes.  Some  men  find  these  changes  difficult  and  worry  about 
impotence  or  death.  It  is  also  important  to  be  aware  of  the  increased  risk  of 
prostate  and  other  cancers.  We  need  to  talk  to  our  partners,  families  and 
friends  and  to  get  regular  health  check-ups. 


<1 

An  unusual  photograph  - the  caption  reads: 

“Canadian  School  Train.  Pupils  of  Indian,  Finnish,  Norwegian,  French 
and  British  extraction  attend  classes  at  Nemigos  near  Chapleau, 
Ontario,  [ca.  1950.]” 

Source:  National  Archives  of  Canada  PA-111570 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  FAMILY  DISRUPTION 
ON  ABORIGINAL  AND 
NON-ABORIGINAL  INMATES 


http:/ I www.  csc-scc.gc.  ca/text/rsrch/reports/rl  13_e.pdf 

Report  by  Shelley  Trevethan,  Sarah  Anger  & John-Patrick  Moore, 
Correctional  Service  Canada 


& by 


Michael  MacDonald,  Department  of  Justice  Canada  and  Jennifer 
Sinclair,  Assembly  of  First  Nations 


This  project  began  in  the  summer  of  2000, 
as  a joint  effort  between  Correctional 
Service  Canada,  the  Assembly  of  First 
Nations,  the  Department  of  Justice  Canada,  the 
Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern 
Development,  Native  Counselling  Services  of 
Alberta  and  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation. 
The  project  involved  conducting  an  offender  sur- 
vey in  correctional  facilities  in  the  Prairie  region  to 
examine  the  effect  of  family  disruption  and  attach- 
ment on  Aboriginal  and  non-Aboriginal  inmates. 

The  study  found  that  larger  proportions  of 
Aboriginal  than  non-Aboriginal  inmates  were 
involved  in  the  child  welfare  system  when  they 
were  children.  Approximately  two-thirds  of 
Aboriginal  inmates  said  they  had  been  adopted  or 
placed  into  foster  or  group  homes  at  some  point 
in  their  childhood,  compared  to  about  one-third 
of  non-Aboriginal  inmates.  An  important  ques- 
tion, particularly  for  Aboriginal  inmates,  was 
whether  children  who  were  born  in  the  1960s  or 
earlier  were  more  often  involved  in  the  child  wel- 
fare system.  The  answer  to  this  question  appears 
to  be  no.  Among  Aboriginal  inmates,  there  were 
no  significant  differences  based  on  age  of  those 
adopted,  or  placed  into  foster  or  group  homes. 

The  report  confirms  other  research,  demonstrat- 
ing that  Aboriginal  inmates  had  a more  extensive 
history  in  the  criminal  justice  system  and  less  sta- 
bility while  growing  up  than  non-Aboriginal 
inmates.  However,  this  appears  to  be  less  the  case 
when  they  were  young  children  than  when  they 
were  adolescents.  Furthermore,  when  involve- 
ment in  the  child  welfare  system  is  examined,  no 
significant  differences  exist  between  Aboriginal 
and  non-Aboriginal  offenders  on  perceptions  of 
stability.  Since  larger  proportions  of  Aboriginal 
inmates  were  involved  in  the  child  welfare  system, 
this  seems  to  contribute  to  the  differences 
between  Aboriginal  and  non-Aboriginal  inmates 
in  childhood  stability. 

Most  inmates  said  they  were  attached  to  their  pri- 
mary caregiver  even  though  many  reported  a great 
deal  of  instability  in  their  childhood  home  life. 


However,  those  who  reported  an  unstable  child- 
hood were  less  attached  to  their  primary  caregiver 
than  those  who  reported  a stable  childhood. 

Adolescent  stability  does  not  seem  to  affect  the 
current  relationship  with  a spouse  or  children. 
Among  both  Aboriginal  and  non-Aboriginal 
inmates,  those  with  stable  and  unstable  adolescent 
experiences  had  a similar  amount  of  contact  with, 
and  attachment  to,  their  spouse  and  children. 
However,  an  unstable  adolescence  may  affect  the 
current  relationship  the  inmate  has  with  other 
family  members,  such  as  mother,  father  and  sib- 
lings. This  may  be  the  result  of  less  contact  with 
these  people  during  childhood  and  the  relation- 
ship may  have  remained  distant  through  adult- 
hood. Interestingly,  among  Aboriginal  inmates, 
those  with  an  unstable  adolescence  reported  more 
regular  contact  with  their  grandmother  than  those 
with  a stable  adolescence.  This  may  be  because  as 
a child  they  often  lived  with  their  grandmothers 
and  maintained  this  relationship.  Almost  three- 
quarters  of  the  Aboriginal  inmates  said  that  they 
were  currently  attached  to  Aboriginal  culture,  that 
is,  they  considered  it  part  of  their  everyday  life 
and  they  felt  a sense  of  belonging.  Furthermore, 
80%  said  that  they  were  currently  involved  in 
Aboriginal  activities,  such  as  circles,  ceremonies, 
sweat  lodges  and  smudges. 

Interestingly,  attachment  to  Aboriginal  culture 
seems  to  be  re-developed  upon  entry  into  the  fed- 
eral correctional  system. 

Effects  of  Residential  School 

Approximately  one-fifth  of  the  Aboriginal  respon- 
dents reported  attending  a residential  school.  It  is 
likely  that  the  small  number  of  inmates  who 
reported  attending  residential  schools  is  due  to 
the  age  of  the  inmate  population,  most  of  whom 
were  too  young  to  be  involved  in  residential 
schools  at  the  time  they  were  operating.  It  is  clear 
that  those  who  attended  residential  school 
described  their  experience  as  very  negative.  Most 
said  they  had  no  access  to  cultural  or  spiritual 
activities  while  they  were  attending  the  residential 


school.  Further,  more  than  three-quarters  said 
that  they  had  experienced  physical  and/or  sexual 
abuse  at  the  school. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  effect  of  residential 
school  experiences  and  the  family/cultural  attach- 
ment. As  such,  the  sixth  research  question  asked, 
“how  many  Aboriginal  inmates  attended  residential 
school,  and  how  do  they  describe  their  experiences.” 

Of  the  172  Aboriginal  respondents  to  the  ques- 
tion about  residential  school,  35  reported  attend- 
ing a residential  school  (20%).  Among  the  First 
Nations  respondents,  29  were  involved  in  residen- 
tial schools  (24%)  and  among  the  Metis  respon- 
dents 5 were  involved  in  residential  schools 
(11%).  It  is  likely  that  the  small  number  of 
inmates  who  reported  attending  residential 
schools  is  due  largely  to  the  age  of  the  inmate 
population  sampled,  most  of  whom  were  too 
young  to  be  involved  in  residential  schools  at  the 
time  they  were  operating. 

Among  those  who  attended  a residential  school, 
they  spent  an  average  of  31  months,  or  over  two 
years,  within  the  school.  While  they  were  attend- 
ing the  residential  school,  one-quarter  saw  their 
family  only  once  a week.  When  asked  to  rate  their 
experience  at  the  residential  school  on  a scale  of  1 
to  5,  with  1 being  very  negative  and  5 being  very 
positive,  the  average  score  was  1.78,  meaning  that 
most  saw  the  experience  as  quite  negative.  The 
majority  (83%)  said  that  they  had  no  access  to 
cultural  or  spiritual  activities  while  they  were 
attending  the  residential  school.  Further,  77% 
said  that  they  had  experienced  physical  and/or 
sexual  abuse  at  the  school.  Of  those  who  had 
experienced  abuse,  the  majority  (87%)  said  that 
the  perpetrators  were  staff. 

According  to  one  respondent: 

I was  abused  physically. . . I changed  so  much.  I was 
told  I was  a bad  girl  and  that’s  what  I turned  out  to 
be.  I was  lonely.  My  brothers  were  there  for  awhile 
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but  they  left  when  they  got  older.  I was  told  “it  happened  to  us  so  why  shoidd  it 
stop”.  Some  kids  were  sexually  assaidted. 

Another  resident  noted: 

[It]  was  very  de-humanizing.  I felt  inferior  and  fearful  due  to  alcohol — remind- 
ed me  of  dad.  I was  lonely  and  ashamed  of  being  Native.  The  morning  prayers 
were  a haunting  experience  as  it  reminded  me  of  my  own  home.  We  ganged  up 
on  anyone  who  wanted  to  attack  us  — we  attacked  them  instead. 

Three  Aboriginal  inmates  did  not  respond  to  the  question. 

No  significant  differences  emerged  between  those  who  attended  residential 
school  compared  to  those  who  did  not  attend  in  terms  of  their  youth  and 
adult  criminal  history  or  their  risk  and  need  scores  upon  entry  to  the  feder- 
al facility.  Similarly,  no  significant  differences  were  found  in  terms  of  current 
relationships  with  family  members.  Another  analysis  examined  whether 
there  were  differences  among  those  who  attended  residential  school  from 
those  who  did  not  attend  residential  school  in  terms  of  involvement  in  tra- 
ditional activities.  Overall,  no  significant  differences  appeared  between  those 
who  attended  residential  school  compared  to  those  who  did  not  attend  res- 
idential school.  Similar  proportions  of  those  who  attended  and  did  not 
attend  residential  school  were  currently  attached  to  Aboriginal  culture  (83% 
and  73%,  respectively)  and  spoke  an  Aboriginal  language  (71%  and  65%, 
respectively).  In  addition,  similar  proportions  said  they  were  involved  in 
Aboriginal  activities  while  growing  up  (57%  and  50%,  respectively)  and 
currently  (74%  and  81%,  respectively). 

The  way  forward ? 

The  results  from  this  research  can  be  used  in  a number  of  ways.  It  provides 
Correctional  Service  of  Canada  with  information  on  issues  facing  the  inmate 
population,  which  can  be  used  to  develop  appropriate  programs.  With  such 
a large  proportion  of  offenders,  particularly  Aboriginal  offenders  who  have 
been  involved  in  the  child  welfare  system,  this  appears  to  be  an  area  that 
needs  further  attention.  It  was  clear  from  the  interviews  that  many  inmates 
felt  that  nobody  had  ever  asked  them  questions  about  their  childhood. 
Furthermore,  the  desire  of  these  people  to  see  a better  life  for  the  next  gen- 
eration of  children  was  obvious.  The  Department  of  Justice  Canada  can 


benefit  from  this  research  in  terms  of  assisting  the  development  of  criminal 
law  and  youth  justice  policy,  justice  and  community-based  program  fund- 
ing, as  well  as  furthering  an  understanding  of  the  devastating  effects  of  wit- 
nessing family  violence.  Other  federal  and  provincial/territorial  departments 
can  use  the  information  to  aid  in  policy  and  program  decisions.  For 
instance,  it  provides  evidence  of  the  importance  of  focusing  on  the  child 
welfare  system  and  issues  children  are  facing.  The  research  also  confirms 
what  some  Aboriginal  organizations  have  been  saying  concerning  the  impor- 
tance of  addressing  child  welfare  legislation,  and  issues  of  poverty  and  street 
youth. 

Finally,  this  research  emphasizes  the  importance  of  federal  and  provincial 
governments  and  non-governmental  organizations  working  together  to 
address  issues  relating  to  the  child  welfare  system.  It  is  important  for  gov- 
ernment and  Aboriginal  organizations  to  begin  developing  integrated 
approaches  between  the  policy  and  program  silos  that  compartmentalize  the 
way  we  deal  with  issues  relative  to  children,  youth  and  offenders.  From  pro- 
gram restructuring  within  federal  correctional  institutions  to  the  way  we 
approach  youth  justice  and  the  population  we  target  as  at  risk,  positive  out- 
comes depend  on  the  development  of  policy  alongside  the  understanding  of 
what  is  occurring  in  the  communities. 

This  study  is  a stepping  stone  for  better  understanding  of  youth  initiatives 
that  can  impact  the  lives  of  Aboriginal  youth.  Because  it  focuses  on  offend- 
ers serving  time  in  federal  correctional  facilities,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a 
great  deal  of  disruption  or  negative  childhood  experiences  is  evident. 
Therefore,  it  is  important  to  examine  this  issue  in  the  broader  community. 
In-depth  research  on  childhood  attachment  and  stability  among  a non- 
offending  population  is  necessary  for  a greater  understanding  of  this  issue. 

With  ever  increasing  numbers  of  Aboriginal  people  being  incarcerated,  it  is 
important  to  look  at  ways  to  keep  families  and  children/youth  together.  If 
we  can  identify  when  youth  are  being  put  into  care  and  their  first  involve- 
ment with  the  criminal  justice  system,  then  we  can  look  at  the  times  when 
preventative  measures  can  best  be  utilized.  It  is  vitally  important  that  depart- 
ments who  focus  on  crime  prevention,  corrections  and  youth  justice  use  the 
findings  of  this  research  to  influence  the  work  that  they  are  doing  with 
Aboriginal  youth. 


Fort  Qu'Appelle  Indian  Industrial  School 
1884,  Lebret,  Saskatchewan 

Source:  National  Archives  of  Canada  PA- 182246 
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DISPATCH 
NO.  4 FROM 
THE  DOWN 
UNDER 
FRONT  LINES 

Promoting 
Aboriginal  Men's 
Health 

by  VI adimir  Will  iams 


DISPATCH  NO. 4 FROM  THE  DOWN  UNDER 
FRONT  LINES 

The  Aboriginal  community  has  long  determined  that 
Aboriginal  health  solutions  must  involve  men  as  well  as 
women  as  a family  unit. 

Yet  Aboriginal  men  have  been  denied  their  rightful  place 
within  our  society  through  the  pursuit  and  promotion  of  a 
range  of  direct  and  indirect  racist  policies  which  resulted  in 
the  stolen  generation.  This  systematic  devaluation  of  the 
role  and  importance  of  Aboriginal  men  and  the  failure  to 
substitute  suitable  and  meaningful  alternatives  which  can 
enhance  identity  and  resilience  together  with  the  denial  of 
appropriate  employment  opportunities,  has  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  Aboriginal  self-determination. 


Aboriginal  men  and  what  constitutes  best  practice  or  best 
buys  in  responding  to  their  needs. 

The  push  for  the  development  of  a men’s  health  strategy 
in  n SW  has  offered  the  first  real  opportunity  to  begin  the 
process  of  identifying  the  links  between  gender  and 
health  as  it  relates  to  men  generally  and  Aboriginal  men 
specifically. 

Through  a process  of  community  consultation  and  partic- 
ipation, n SW  Health  is  in  the  process  of  developing  key 
health  implementation  strategies  that  seek  to  address  the 
specific  needs  of  Aboriginal  men  within  a holistic  frame- 
work, grounded  on  a social  view  of  health.  The  develop- 
ment of  an  implementation  plan  will  complement  and 
support  the  recently  completed  broad  strategic  directions 
document  on  men’s  health  called  “Moving  Forward  In  Men’s 
Health”  (1999). 


http : / / members,  ozemail.  com.  au/  ~ menshealth/ agius.htm 


The  future  health  needs  of  Aboriginal  men  must  be  viewed 
and  addressed  in  a way  which  recognises  this  reality. 
Currently,  there  are  few  if  any  studies  which  have  attempt- 
ed to  identify  the  barriers  to  improving  the  health  of 


This  paper  will  seek  to  identify  current  progress  in  the 
identification  of  the  specific  health  needs  of  Aboriginal 
men  and  will  provide  feedback  on  the  key  priority  areas 
identified  and  strategies  developed  to  address  these  needs. 

Tim  Agius,  Director,  Aboriginal  Health  Branch,  Health 
Services  Policy,  NSW  Department  of  Health. 
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When  Males 
Have  Been 
Sexually  Abused 

A Guide  for  Adult  Male 
Survivors 

www.hc-sc.gc.ca 
Is  recovery  possible? 

Yes,  but  look  on  recovery  as  a process,  not 
as  a project  with  an  end  result.  You  can’t 
expect  that  at  some  magic  moment  in  the 
future  your  problems  will  all  disappear  and 
you’ll  be  eternally  happy.  More  likely,  dif- 
ferent issues  will  come  up  for  you  at  differ- 
ent points  in  your  life,  and  you  may  want  to 
go  back  to  your  counselor  for  a few  more 
sessions. 


What  is  possible  in  recovery  is  that  your 
sexual  abuse  symptoms  will  diminish,  your 
self-esteem  will  increase,  and  your  relation- 
ship(s)  will  be  more  satisfying.  You’ll  feel 
more  in  charge  of  your  life.  In  other  words, 
instead  of  having  the  effects  of  your  sexual 
abuse  run  your  life,  you’ll  be  running  it 
yourself.  You  can  have  a good  life. 
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DISPATCH 
NO.  3 FROM 
THE  DOWN 
UNDER 
FRONT  LINES 

FATHERING  & MEN'S 
ROLES 

by  Tex  Skuthorpe 


http:// www.  nap  can.  org.  au 


This  painting 
shows  some  of  the 
traditional  teach- 
ing of  boys  in  the 
Noonghaburra 
community  and 
how  that  learning 
occurred. 
Although  much 
of  the  early  teaching  was  done  by  women,  this  painting 
focuses  on  the  fathers  and  men’s  role  in  teaching.  All  the 
symbols  and  designs  represent  parts  of  the  boys’  learning. 


My  name  is  Tex 
Skuthorpe.  I am  a 
Noonghaburra 
man  from 
Goodooga,  north 
western  NSW. 
The  symbols  and 
stories  are  from 
my  country  - 
Noonghal  land. 


The  central  figures  show  a man  passing  on  knowledge  to 
his  children.  Some  of  traditional  learning  was  focused  on 
learning  about  yourself  - understanding,  confronting  and 
accepting  yourself.  This  learning  was  a lifelong  experience 
- I was  taught  that  if  ever  I thought  I knew  it  all,  I would 
be  considered  to  know  nothing,  because  I had  stopped 
wanting  to  learn! 


The  men  who  taught  took  on  the  responsibility  to  experi- 
ence everything  with  the  learner.  They  learnt  together  and 
through  the  process  they  both  learnt  about  themselves  and 
each  other  - their  fears,  strengths,  attitudes  and  beliefs. 
And  from  learning  and  understanding  came  respect. 


The  emu  represents  how  food  was  shared  amongst  the 
community  and  how  each  part  of  the  emu  was  used.  The 
old  people  were  given  soft  parts  such  as  the  kidney  and 
liver,  young  people  were  given  fleshy  parts,  the  tail  fat  was 
used  as  medicine,  the  leg  bones  for  spear  heads  and  other 
tools  and  the  feathers  were  used  for  ceremony  decoration. 
The  adults  shared  what  was  left.  In  some  cases  there  would 
not  be  enough  food  for  the  person  who  hunted  and  killed 
the  emu. 


he  became  part  of  the  landscape,  how  they  got  their  law 
and  what  those  laws  were.  Traditional  Noonghaburra  law 
was  very  different  to  modern  Australian  law  - it  was  more 
about  responsibility,  respect  and  how  to  live. 

It  was  also  known  fully  by  everyone,  so  an  individual 
would  know  if  they  had  broken  the  law  and  they  would 
know  what  the  punishment  was. 

The  frog  represents  the  creation  - the  Rainbow  Serpent 
story.  The  boys  would  be  taught  the  story  and  then  asked 
to  pull  out  the  law,  message  and  meanings  in  the  story  and 

would  be  asked  to  think  about  how  they  related  to  him  and 
his  life.  Every  story  would  be  dealt  with  in  this  way.  In  this 
way,  the  boys  would  come  to  understand  where  they  had 
come  from  - their  creation,  their  history  and  their  law. 

The  message  stick  shows  the  learning  about  one  of  the 
methods  of  communication.  The  message  sticks  were  left  at 
trading  places  as  a way  of  sharing  knowledge  amongst  all 
the  communities  in  the  area  - about  who  was  going 
through  initiation,  about  marriages  and  other  events  that 
were  happening  in  the  community. 

The  bowerbird  and  its  bower  represent  the  teachings  about 
patience  and  that  everything  has  an  order.  Boys  would  be 
taken  to  a bower  and  told  to  move  a few  pieces  of  the  dec- 
oration. They  would  wait  very  quietly  for  the  bowerbird  to 
return  and  watch  as  he  hopped  around  looking  for  what 
had  been  moved.  They  would  see  him  eventually  find  the 
moved  pieces  and  return  then  to  their  original  position.  It 
taught  the  boys  that  everything  and  everyone  had  a place 
in  the  community  and  to  see  that  every  animal  and  its 
behaviour  had  a me  ssage  for  them  about  their  life. 

The  two  sand  goannas  represent  totems  and  how  the  boys 
were  connected  to  their  country.  The  boys  were  taught  that 
they  came  from  their  totem  - that  the  animals  who  did  not 
break  the  law  were  turned  into  Aboriginal  people  and  that’s 
how  they  got  their  totem.  They  had  to  learn  and  quietly 
observe  everything  about  their  totem  - its  behaviour, 
where  it  lived,  what  it  needed  to  survive  and  how  it  helped 
the  survival  of  other  things.  They  learnt  that  they  were 
responsible  for  looking  after  everything  their  totem  gave 
them  and  everything  connected  back  to  them  through 
their  totem. 


That  person  selflessly  contributed  what  he  could  to  the 
community,  only  taking  a share  if  there  was  enough.  The 
leaves  represent  the  food,  medicines  and  tools  which  the 
boys  were  taught  to  gather  and  make.  He  was  taught  which 
trees  could  be  used  to  make  ropes  and  fishing  nets,  which 
bark  was  used  for  painting  and  making  bark  canoes  and 
which  trees  the  didgereedoo  came  from. 

The  didgereedoo  represents  the  ceremonies  that  boys 
would  participate  in  during  their  initiation  and  the 
teachings  they  would  receive  about  their  role  in  those 
ceremonies. 

The  turtle  represents  the  law  — it  is  the  animal  from  which 
the  Noonghaburra  law  comes.  The  boys  were  taught  how 


The  top  part  of  the  painting  shows  men  teaching  boys  to 
make  and  throw  boomerangs  and  ceremony  shields.  The 
bottom  part  of  the  painting  shows  boys  learning  to  make 
tools  to  hunt  and  fish  - a three-pronged  fishing  spear  and 
a woomera  and  spear  for  hunting.  The  diamonds  represent 
the  making  of  duck  nets  which  were  swung  across  the  river. 
The  two  circles  represent  communication  — how  all  this 
was  communicated  through  history  - through  generations 
to  the  boys  and  the  responsibility  the  boys  have  to  pass  that 
knowledge  on. 
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Fathering 
ligenous  families 


Firstly,  I would  like  to  acknowledge  the  tradi- 
tional owners  of  this  land.  And  next  I would 
like  to  consider  the  situation  of  these  tradi- 
tional owners  today.  If  you  are  an  Indigenous  child 
in  Australia,  compared  with  Non-Indigenous  chil- 
dren of  the  same  age,  you  are: 

three  times  more  likely  to  die  before  you 
are  one  year  old. 

Between  birth  and  fourteen  years,  you  are: 

2.4  times  more  likely  to  die  of  homicide 

3.3  times  more  likely  to  die  from  drowning 

3.7  times  more  likely  to  die  as  the  result  of 
a road  accident 

between  3 and  4 times  more  likely  to  die 
from  injury,  and 

between  10  and  12  times  more  likely  to 
die  from  an  infection  or  parasitic  disease. 

If  you  survive,  you  are: 

at  much  greater  risk  of  suffering  from  asth- 
ma, hearing,  skin  and  chest  problems,  and 
have  poorer  dental  health 

between  3 and  4 times  more  likely  to  suffer 
from  abuse  and  neglect 

up  to  32  times  more  likely  to  be  detained 
in  a juvenile  detention  centre 

nearly  twice  as  likely  to  leave  school  before 
completing  year  12 

twice  as  likely  to  be  an  unemployed  youth, 
and 


• if  you  are  a male,  3.5  times  more  likely  to 
commit  suicide. 

As  these  numbers  demonstrate,  the  impact  of 
white  settlement  on  Aboriginal  and  Torres  Strait 
Islander  peoples  has  been  profound.  This  paper 
will  provide  a brief  overview  of  the  diversity  of 
Indigenous  culture  prior  to  white  settlement, 
address,  in  some  detail,  changes  in  what  has  been 
called  the  “traditional”  Indigenous  family  struc- 
ture and  the  resultant  impact  on  Aboriginal  and 
Torres  Strait  Islander  children  and  young  people, 
a priority  interest  group  for  the  Commission  for 
Children  and  Young  People,  and  identify  issues 
that  need  to  be  considered  in  parenting  programs 
for  Indigenous  people.  Earlier  I used  the  phrase 
“traditional  Indigenous  family  structure”.  This 
term  erroneously  implies  a homogeneity  of  family 
structure  across  Indigenous  Australia  which  does 
not,  and  has  never,  existed. 

In  pre-European-contact  times,  over  700  nations, 
each  with  its  own  culture  and  traditions,  existed 
on  mainland  Australia.  These  nations  spoke  250 
languages,  with  the  people  inhabiting  many  of  the 
hundreds  of  islands  across  the  Torres  Strait  also 
speaking  languages  traditional  to  their  regions. 
The  existence  of  these  nations,  documented  in 
early  times  by  explorers  and  anthropologists,  iden- 
tifies Australia  as  one  of  the  most  diverse  and 
intriguing  continents  in  the  world. 

This  diversity  means  that  there  is  no  one  “tradi- 
tional Indigenous  family  structure”,  and  while 
there  are  commonalities  across  clans,  there  are  also 
a range  of  relationships  and  behavioural  norms 
specific  to  different  clan  groups.  Understanding 
this  diversity  is  necessary  for  understanding  the 
current  situation  of  Aboriginal  and  Torres  Strait 
Islander  peoples,  and  must  be  integral  to  any  pro- 
grams for  them.  Before  white  settlement,  clan 
groups  were  connected  to  specific  areas  of  land 
that  represented  to  them  their  very  being  and  spir- 


itual existence.  From  birth  to  death  and  beyond, 
Indigenous  people  were  governed  by  clear  princi- 
ples and  values  that  determined  their  cultural  and 
social  responsibilities,  passed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  through  child-rearing  and  other 
practices. 

Childrearing  practices,  patterns  and  beliefs  are  based 
on  ctdturally-bound  understanding  of  what  children 
need  and  what  they  are  expected  to  become. 

Parenting  responsibilities  were  clear,  as  were  the 
duties  and  expectations  assigned  to  the  individual, 
the  extended  family  and  the  broader  community. 
Connectedness  and  kinship  were,  as  they  still  are, 
an  integral  part  of  Indigenous  identity  and  relation- 
ships, in  contrast  to  the  Western  notion  of  individ- 
uality. Training  for  cultural  ceremonies,  initiation 
for  achieving  adulthood  and  moral  education 
through  story  telling  and  performance  were  includ- 
ed as  primary  responsibilities.  The  role  of  men  was 
clearly  defined,  as  were  the  roles  of  all  members  in 
traditional  society.  Men  were  seen  as  protectors, 
providers,  leaders  and  skilled  hunters.  This  afforded 
them  respect  which  was  accompanied  by  the  recip- 
rocal obligation  of  meeting  specific  responsibilities. 
Failure  to  accomplish  this  provider  and  protector 
role  had  repercussions  or  punishments  for  the  per- 
son, as  defined  by  cultural  lore. 

According  to  the  continuum  described  by  Judith 
Evans  in  her  1994  report  to  UNICEF  on  chil- 
drearing practices  and  beliefs  in  Sub-Saharan 
Africa,  Aboriginal  and  Torres  Strait  Islander  fami- 
lies, as  a result  of  white  settlement,  can  be  consid- 
ered to  be  in  a state  of  transition.  Evans  argued 
that  when  a “modern”  and  a traditional 
Indigenous  culture  meet,  the  Indigenous  society 
will  start  to  follow  the  goals  of  the  “modern”  soci- 
ety, with  a resultant  disintegration  of  its  earlier  set 
of  goals  and  values.  The  previously  relatively  stable 
norms,  beliefs  and  practices  around  childrearing 
become  unclear.  Parents  can  come  to  feel  a sense 
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of  powerlessness  and  lose  confidence  in  their  parenting  skills  and  child  rear- 
ing practices  may  also  become  inconsistent. 

Since  childrearing  practices  in  most  societies  are  designed  to: 

• Guarantee  the  child’s  physical  well  being 

• Promote  the  child’s  psycho-social  well  being 

• Support  the  child’s  physical  development 

• Promote  the  child’s  mental  development  and 

• Facilitate  the  child’s  interaction  with  others  outside  the  home 

- then  the  above  challenges,  which  appear  when  a society  is  in  a time  of  tran- 
sition, generally  place  the  well  being  of  the  child  at  risk.  However,  the  term 
“transition”  does  not  adequately  reflect  the  effect  of  colonisation  on 
Indigenous  Australian  societies.  Colonisation  has  been  a powerful,  destruc- 
tive force,  leading  to  individual,  family  and  community  trauma  over  many 
generations  of  Aboriginal  and  Torres  Strait  Islander  peoples.  Initially,  fron- 
tier violence  left  many  groups  traumatised  and  dispossessed,  introducing  the 
traditional  owners  of  the  land  to  disease  and  racism. 

Legislation  removed  people  to  reserves,  took  children  from  their  family,  and 
separated  husbands  and  wives.  Relationships  with  the  land,  cultural  and  spir- 
itual beliefs  and  ceremonial  practices,  and  social  and  family  relationships 
were  fractured,  replaced  by  a dependency  on  Western  policies  and  people 
who  had  no  understanding  of,  and  in  many  cases,  no  interest  in,  what  these 
Indigenous  peoples  had  lost.  When  Communities  were  established,  the 
administration  and  the  authority  of  these  Communities  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  “protectors”.  Use  of  traditional  language  and  cultural  practices  were  for- 
bidden, denying  Indigenous  people  their  values,  beliefs  and  mores,  and  rob- 
bing them  of  this  core  of  their  identities.  Aboriginal  men,  for  example,  were 
no  longer  responsible  for  the  physical  and  emotional  safety  of  the  family. 
They  were  not  permitted  to  hunt  for  the  essential  food  for  the  family.  As 
their  traditional  roles  were  denied  them,  a major  source  of  their  sense  of 
identity  was  eliminated. 

The  policies  of  removal  and  subjugation  contributed  to  the  break  up  of 
Indigenous  families  and  erosion  of  the  security  that  the  traditional  family 
unit  once  provided.  This  has  been  exacerbated  in  many  cases  by  incarcera- 
tion of  one  or  more  parents,  and  removal  of  the  children  into  state  care: 

...we  didn’t  know  anything  about  stealing  or  anything  about  that.  One 

morning  we  got  a knock  on  the  door  — the  Police  came  to  take  us  away. 

It  was  back  in  the  early  seventies.  They  separated  us  up,  the  four  kids  and 

put  us  into  different  homes.  We  didn’t  have  any  understanding  of  why  this 

had  happened. 

The  institutional  care  given  to  many  of  these  children  meant  they  had  no 
experience  of  living  in  a family  and  consequently  no  appropriate  nurturing 
behaviours  or  modelling  of  parenting.  Indeed,  the  loss  of  parenting  skills  has 
been  identified  as  one  of  the  effects  of  the  removal  of  children  in  the  report, 
Bringing  Them  Home.  Dignified,  proud,  self-sustaining  and  healthy  by  tradi- 
tion, Indigenous  Australians  today  live  a very  different  existence. 
Alcoholism,  violence,  abuse  and  poverty  are  the  legacies  of  the  colonisation 
process,  as  the  statistics  I referred  to  earlier  in  this  paper  attest.  This  confer- 
ence is  about  “Helping  Families  Change”.  Parenting  programs  are  generally 
seen  as  doing  this,  as  being  effective  measures  to  promote  and  protect  the 
well  being  of  children. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  we  continue  to  seek  to  identify  and  describe 
features  of  highly  successful  programs.  James,  for  example,  argues  that,  “The 
more  significant  question  ...  is  not  so  much  whether  prevention  works,  but 
rather  which  approach  is  most  effective  for  a certain  population,  under  a 
given  set  of  circumstances?”  That  is,  there  is  a need  to  identify  factors  at  the 
community  level  that  impinge  on  program  design  and  implementation,  and 
ultimately,  effectiveness. 


When  we  contemplate  programs  for  Indigenous  communities,  it  is  critically 
important  that  we  consider  the  factors  which  have  the  capacity  to  impinge 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs.  One  factor  that  needs  to  be  consistent- 
ly acknowledged  and  addressed  is  the  transgenerational  trauma  that  has  been 
experienced  by  Indigenous  people.  This  trauma  manifests  itself  in  many 
ways  but  one  effect  is  a distrust  of  government  or  other  agencies,  particular- 
ly those  responsible  for  the  well-being  of  children  and  families.  It  is  recog- 
nised that  even  Non-  Indigenous  families  who  have  never  experienced  any 
form  of  official  assessment  or  intervention  in  their  parenting  role,  either  per- 
sonally or  generationally,  often  lack  the  confidence  to  ask  professionals  or 
paraprofessionals  for  parenting  help  or  information.  Considering  the  histo- 
ry of  intervention  and  family  destruction  experienced  by  Indigenous  families 
by  government  agencies,  it  must  be  expected  that  discussions  about  “proper 
parenting”  from  mainstream  departments  identifiable  with  those  that  must 
take  responsibility  for  removing  Indigenous  children  from  their  families,  is 
viewed  with  suspicion,  even  alarm.  Another  issue  that  needs  to  be  widely 
recognised  is  how  proper  parenting’  is  culturally  determined.  This  includes 
acknowledging  that  even  what  is  meant  by  the  term  “parent”  can  vary  from 
culture  to  culture,  in  terms  of  who  is  considered  to  be  a “parent”,  as  well  as 
what  a “parent”  should  do. 

In  many  Aboriginal  clans,  childrearing  responsibilities  were  shared  beyond 
the  biological  parents  to  their  siblings,  while  Elders  had  a specific  socialisa- 
tion role.  Torres  Strait  Islander  customary  adoption  also  challenges  Western 
notions  of  “parents”.  There  are  also  differences  from  culture  to  culture  in 
what  is  considered  to  be  good  or  “proper”  parenting.  An  interesting  study 
reported  by  Malin,  Campbell  and  Agius,  for  example,  looked  at  the  chil- 
drearing practices  of  two  Nunga  Aboriginal  families  and  two  Anglo  families. 
While  stressing  that  “Nunga  families  are  as  different  from  each  other  as  any 
family  differs  from  another,”  the  authors  identified  clear  cultural  differences 
in  childrearing  practices.  The  Aboriginal  children  were  encouraged  to  be 
independent,  self-regulating  and  self-reliant.  “Dorothy”,  the  mother,  trusted 
that  they  were  competent  at  looking  after  their  younger  siblings,  even  when 
quite  young  themselves.  She  used  more  indirect  means  of  disciplining  her 
children  such  as  selective  attention,  non-intervention,  modelling  and  loaded 
conversation.  The  Anglo  mothers,  in  contrast,  encouraged  dependence  and 
attention-seeking  behaviour.  Aware  of  these  differences,  one  of  the  Nunga 
mothers  expressed  her  concerns  in  this  way: 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  government  workers  will  see  and  turn 
around  and  say  that  maybe  I’m  not  a fit  mother.  Because  they  are  only  see- 
ing things  through  their  white  culture,  they  will  misinterpret  the  way  I dis- 
cipline the  kids,  and  they  won’t  notice  that  my  kids  are  happy  and  loved 
and  growing  up  in  a way  that  they  can  look  after  themselves  and  do  the 
right  thing  by  their  family  . . . 

It  is  clear  that  these  factors  affect  what  is  seen  as  “appropriate  parenting”,  and 
hence  parenting  programs. 

Any  program  is  based  upon  particular  beliefs  about  the  way  families  should 
be,  the  ways  parents  and  children  should  interact,  and  the  types  of  people 
the  children  should  grow  up  to  become.  An  exclusively  Western  view  of  this 
is  not  appropriate  for  all  peoples.  Parenting  programs  need  to  be  inclusive  of 
the  culture  of  the  particular  group  of  parents  they  are  designed  to  help. 

Culture  is  an  important  part  of  a parenting  program  because  it  is  central  to 
an  individual’s  identity.  Restoring  familiarity  with  essential  aspects  of  “tradi- 
tional” culture  and  then  pride  in  their  cultural  identity  is  necessary  for 
Indigenous  adults  before  appropriate  parenting  behaviours  can  be  addressed 
in  a parenting  program.  Clarke,  Harnett,  Atkinson  and  Shochet  argue  that 
the  starting  point  must  be  the  process  of  healing,  with  individuals,  families 
and  communities  first  coming  to  terms  with  their  pain.  Rebuilding  culture 
and  reestablishing  pride  may  help  lead  to  a new  sense  of  identity  which  pro- 
motes a new  form  of  Indigenous  “family”  to  encompass  supportive  family 
relationships  like  those  which  existed  previously.  This  brings  me  to 
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the  final  consideration  for  program  development  which  is  inclusion 
of  the  role  of  fathers.  It  is  only  very  recently  that  it  has  been  recog- 
nised that  parenting  programs  are  often  actually  about  mothering  and 
that  there  is  a need  for  programs  specifically  targeted  at  supporting 
men  to  be  more  effective  in  their  fathering  role.  The  Commission  for 
Children  and  Young  People  has  been  concerned  for  some  time  about 
the  invisibility  of  fathers  in  many  parenting  programs.  Given  the  sui- 
cide and  incarceration  rate  of  young  Indigenous  men,  the  poorer  out- 
comes for  Indigenous  males  on  every  measure,  and  their  pronounced 
marginalisation  from  parenting  roles  and  responsibility,  the 
Commission  sees  this  as  a matter  for  urgent  consideration. 

As  a consequence,  the  Commission,  is,  as  part  of  its  Focus  on 
Fathering  Project,  collaborating  with  the  Aboriginal  and  Torres  Strait 
Islander  Advisory  Board  (at  si  8 b),  the  Queensland  government’s  peak 
advisory  body  on  Indigenous  issues,  to  develop  and  trial  an 
Indigenous  fathering  program  that  meets  the  needs  of  children  whose 
fathers  are  in  prison.  Involvement  of  respected  local  Aboriginal  and 
Torres  Strait  Islander  men  and  women  is  seen  as  integral  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  program. 

Invitations  to  the  scoping  meeting  in  Cairns  in  July  2000  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Reference  Group  went  as  broadly  as  possible  to  groups 
such  as  the  Cairns  Indigenous  Men’s  Support  Group,  Gumba  Gumba 
Elders,  Yarrabah  Community  Council,  Injinoo  Land  Trust  and  the 
Aborigines  and  Islanders  Alcohol  Relief  Service  (8  i 8 r S). 

Invitations  were  also  extended  to  government  and  non-government 
stakeholders  including:  the  Family  Court  of  Australia;  the  Queensland 
Police  Service;  the  Parole  Board;  the  Youth  Justice  Unit  of  Families, 
Youth  and  Community  Care,  Queensland;  the  Cairns  Domestic 
Violence  Service;  St  Johns’  Boys’  shelter;  St  Margaret’s  Girls’  shelter; 
and  Warringu  Women’s  shelter.  The  meeting  of  these  local  community 
members  in  Cairns  scoped  the  program  and  propose  that  it: 

• will  have  components  INSIDE  and  OUTSIDE  the  prison 

• will  consider  issues  of  CULTURE,  IDENTITY  and  PRIDE 

• must  be  based  in  COMMUNITY  and  involve  ELDERS  and 
relevant  COMMUNITY  GROUPS 

• must  build  on  the  positive  things  or  programs  that  are  already 
happening  inside  and  outside,  and 

• consider  COMMUNICATION  and  INFORMATION  as 
key  aspects. 

From  this  scoping  meeting,  a Reference  Group  was  established  to 
provide  advice  and  direction  to  the  project.  Gumba  Gumba  is  play- 
ing a key  role,  and  in  December  2000,  two  members  visited 
Tasmania  to  experience  the  Fathers’  Day  activities  organised  as  the 
culmination  of  a fathering  program  at  Risdon  prison. 

What  will  the  fathering  program  look  like,  in  terms  of  both  its  con- 
tent and  delivery?  The  Commission  initiated  this  project  through  the 
support  of  at  Si  ab,  and  an  atsiab  member  chairs  the  Cairns  Reference 
Group,  but  we  do  not  really  know,  and  will  have  little  further  input 
into  decisions  about  the  nature  of  the  program.  The  program  is  for  a 
particular  group  of  Indigenous  men,  coming  from  particular 
Aboriginal  and  Islander  communities.  To  be  relevant  to  them,  to  be 
meaningful  for  them,  and  to  have  the  chance  of  making  a difference 
for  them,  it  must  be  developed  and  delivered  by  respected  people  from 
those  communities.  It  must,  indeed,  be  their  program. 


- 

AHF  Evaluation  update 
(October  18,  2002) 

It  is  very  important  to  understand  that  the  following  figures  are  esti- 
mates extrapolated  from  the  results  of  the  process  evaluation  survey 
(February  2001  representing  274  organizations).  Since  March  1, 
2001  an  additional  237  new  organizations  have  received  funding. 

Individual  healing  refers  to  therapeutic  contexts  where  the  focus  is 
on  personal  progress.  Individual  healing  services  have  been  provid- 
ed to  an  estimated  90,053  participants. 

Group  healing  has  the  whole  community  as  a target;  approximate- 
ly 73,336  participants  have  attended  group  healing  events. 

Healing  projects  identified  roughly  14,153  individuals  with  special 
needs  (e.g.  suffered  severe  trauma,  inability  to  engage  in  a group, 
history  of  suicide  attempt  or  life  threatening  addiction). 

It  is  estimated  that  an  additional  106,036  individuals  could  be  serv- 
iced if  projects  had  adequate  time  and  resources.  When  all  project 
needs  are  combined,  an  estimated  $147,743,745  would  be 
required. 

About  20,399  individuals  have  received  training. 

Current  estimations  indicate  that  teams  include  3,117  paid  employ- 
ees, roughly  1,832  full  time  with  about  2,743  of  them  being 
Aboriginal  and  about  1,558  of  them  survivors. 

In  a typical  month,  over  21,148  volunteer  service  hours  are  con- 
tributed to  ahf  projects.  If  we  conservatively  assign  a value  of 
$ 10/hour  to  volunteer  services,  then  $21 1,482  dollars  per  month  or 
$2,537,790  per  year  is  provided  by  volunteers. 

Assuming  new  projects  have  been  at  least  as  successful  as  earlier 
projects  in  securing  support  from  partners,  an  approximate 
$9,480,874  has  been  contributed  by  other  funders.  Similarly,  it  is 
estimated  that  $7,628,773  may  have  been  secured  in  on-going 
funding  and  the  estimated  value  of  donated  goods  or  services  to 
date  would  be  $14,731,19 7. 
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Traditional  Parenting  Skills 
in  Contemporary  Life 

by  Shel  I ey  Goforth 

(Shelley  is  a student  of  the  Master  of  Aboriginal 
Social  Work  program,  at  Saskatchewan  Indian 
Federated  College,  and  she  is  quoted  in  the 
Readers  Comments  section) 

This  article  outlines  a summary  of  tradi- 
tional aboriginal  parenting  skills.  In  this 
outline,  I will  use  a generalist  approach.  I 
recognize  that  traditional  parenting  skills  differed 
from  tribe  to  tribe.  However,  I will  focus  on  sim- 
ilarities between  tribes.  Second,  I will  describe 
how  this  traditional  knowledge  base  has  been 
affected  by  colonial  policies,  in  particular,  the  res- 
idential school  era.  Thirdly,  I will  discuss  the 
applicability  of  traditional  aboriginal  parenting 
skills  in  contemporary  life.  In  this  last  section,  I 
will  discuss  challenges  faced  by  aboriginal  parents 
today.  I believe  that  aboriginal  families  face  many 
challenges  in  returning  to  a healthy  state  of  fami- 
ly functioning.  I will  refer  to  this  process  as  a 
reconstruction  process,  in  which  there  are  many 
complications. 

I chose  this  topic  because  I am  fascinated  by  the 
wisdom  of  how  children  were  raised  traditionally. 
I believe  that  bringing  forward  the  knowledge  of 
the  past  will  assist  aboriginal  families  of  today  to 
achieve  a path  towards  healing.  Our  ancestors  dis- 
played great  wisdom  in  preparing  the  individual 
for  life.  Although  we  cannot  go  back  to  the  past, 
we  can  benefit  from  the  wisdom  of  the  past 
(Morey  and  Gilliam,  1974,  p.2). 

Many  aboriginal  families  still  follow  traditional 
approaches  in  raising  their  children.  However, 
there  are  thousands  of  aboriginal  families  that  do 
not  know  what  the  traditional  methods  are.  As  a 
result,  I will  be  writing  about  traditional 
Aboriginal  parenting  skills  as  if  they  were  in  the 
past  tense.  Aboriginal  communities’  knowledge  of 
traditional  child  rearing  skills  has  been  negatively 
impacted  by  the  residential  school  era.  “The 
introduction  of  residential  schools  which  separat- 
ed children  from  their  families  and  communities 
was  especially  destructive  to  the  traditional  way  of 
life”  (Indian  Association  of  Alberta,  p.  1 3) . 

Another  factor  I will  seek  to  explore  is  the  appli- 
cability of  these  skills  in  contemporary  society. 
Contemporary  society,  or  the  larger  mainstream 
society,  attempts  to  dominate  every  aspect  of  the 
aboriginal  family,  including  how  they  teach  their 
children.  I believe  that  many  aboriginal  families 
are  on  the  road  to  regaining  wellness.  This  well- 
ness entails  the  process  of  reclaiming  and  recon- 
structing traditional  childrearing  practices.  As 
aboriginal  people,  who  live  among  a larger  socie- 
ty, we  have  learned  to  adapt  to  this  society 


through  adopting  a perspective  that  we  can  take 
the  best  of  both  worlds.  Thus,  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion process,  we  must  take  the  best  of  two  worlds 
and  use  a combination  of  traditional  and  contem- 
porary parenting  methods.  I feel  that  there  are 
many  contemporary  methods,  which  in  affect 
promote  traditional  concepts. 

Traditional  Childrearing  Practices 

Native  communities  have  invaluable  beliefs  about 
the  importance  of  our  families,  our  children  and 
our  communities.  There  is  the  recognition  and 
growing  acceptance  that  we  have  our  own  systems 
in  place,  which  will  continue.  We  never  lost  the 
skills.  They  are  still  there  to  varying  degrees  in  dif- 
ferent aboriginal  families  (Raising  the  Children, 
1992,  p.6).  I believe  that  it  is  our  duty  and 
responsibility  to  trace  back  our  history,  and  to 
preserve  and  pass  our  beliefs  on  to  the  next  gener- 
ation. The  Indian  Association  of  Alberta  is  of  the 
same  view.  They  state,  “We,  the  living  generation, 
are  the  cultural  bridge  linking  our  past  to  the 
future.  Thus,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  continue 
our  culture  by  teaching  it  to  our  children  and 
grandchildren  so  that  they  can  pass  it  on  correct- 
ly to  their  descendants”  (p.  1 06) . A lot  of  our  cul- 
ture, especially  in  the  area  of  traditional  childrea- 
ring, has  not  been  written  down.  Our  culture  was 
not  written  down  because  we  were  oral  people.  All 
our  history,  our  legends,  our  ways  of  believing, 
everything  was  passed  on  to  the  next  generation 
orally.  Nowadays,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  this 
information  to  be  written.  However,  I have  found 
a gap  within  the  literature.  I believe  that  we  need 
to  write  this  information  down,  in  order  to 
improve  our  chances  of  preserving  and  passing  on 
our  knowledge  to  the  next  generations.  Many 
aboriginal  families  do  not  have  access  to  an  Elder 
who  may  teach  them  traditional  parenting  skills. 

Native  people  possessed  profound  child  psycholo- 
gy wisdom  (Bentro,  Brokenleg  and  Bockern, 
1991,  p.34).  In  fact,  Native  American  philoso- 
phies of  child  management  represent  what  is  per- 
haps the  most  effective  system  of  positive  disci- 
pline ever  developed  (p.35).  To  expand  on  this 
description,  Bentro,  Brokenleg  and  Bockern 
(1991)  state,  “these  approaches  emerged  from  cul- 
tures where  the  central  purpose  of  life  was  the 
education  and  empowerment  of  children. 
Modern  child  development  is  only  now  reaching 
the  point  where  this  holistic  approach  can  be 
understood,  validated  and  replicated”  (p.35). 

Child  rearing  was  considered  to  be  a sacred 
responsibility  (Aboriginal  Nurses  Association  of 
Canada,  p.49).  This  responsibility  extended  into 
conception.  It  was  believed  that  learning  started 
before  birth.  It  was  during  pregnancy  that  the 
mother  shapes  the  unborn  child’s  emotions  and 
transfers  feelings  such  as  love,  caring  and  compas- 
sion (Judy  Bear).  The  Elders  believed  that  a 
woman  should  be  of  good  physical  and  mental 
health  before  she  conceives.  She  should  give  up 


bad  habits  such  as  smoking,  drinking,  poor  eating 
habits,  worry,  anger  and  fear.  If  a woman  was 
pregnant,  her  husband  was  expected  to  observe  the 
same  health  and  mental  precautions  as  well  and  to 
offer  his  support  to  his  wife  in  order  to  make  the 
pregnancy  easier  and  more  enjoyable  (Aboriginal 
Association  of  Nurses,  p.8  &21).  Elders  say  that 
the  unborn  child  is  a separate  spirit  who  will  be 
affected  by  what  the  woman  sees,  feels,  does, 
thinks,  hears,  eats  and  so  on  (9  &17).  This  con- 
cept is  illustrated  by  Morey  and  Gilliam  (1974), 
“They  believe  it  will  have  a bad  effect  on  the  child 
if  they  talked  about  sad  things  or  thought  bad 
thoughts.  Since  these  bad  thoughts  go  into  the  sys- 
tem of  the  child,  it  is  very  important  that  the 
mother  think  positively  with  happy  thoughts” 
(p.  1 3) . This  teaching  is  further  extended  into 
breastfeeding,  “The  mother  feeds  the  child  from 
her  breast,  and  all  the  things  she  has  learned,  and 
all  her  good  thoughts,  begin  to  go  into  the  system 
of  the  baby”  (p.  14).  Breast-  feeding  was  considered 
to  be  an  important  element  of  child  rearing  which 
was  a necessary  link  between  mother  and  child. 
According  to  Morey  and  Gilliam  (1974): 

Nowadays  they  don’t  breastfeed  anymore; 
they  use  a bottle.  A lot  of  traditional  people 
complain  about  it.  “You  don’t  use  your  breast 
anymore;  you  use  the  bottle  and  cow’s  milk. 
That’s  why  the  younger  generation  no  longer 
listen  to  their  parents,  why  they  run  away 
from  home  and  do  whatever  they  please.  In 
the  past  when  children  fed  at  their  mother’s 
breast,  they  listened  to  their  parents  (p.  17). 

In  traditional  Native  society,  it  was  the  duty  of  all 
adults  to  serve  as  teachers  for  younger  persons 
(Brentro,  Brokenleg  and  Bockern,  1991,  p.37). 
Children  were  nurtured  within  a larger  circle  of 
people,  not  only  by  the  biological  parents. 
Children  experienced  a network  of  caring  adults 
(p.37).  In  fact,  a kinship  oriented  system  trained 
children  to  see  themselves  as  related  to  virtually  all 
with  whom  they  had  regular  contact  (p.37). 
Winona  Wheeler,  in  an  interview  for  Eagle  Feather 
News,  (2002)  illustrates  the  circle  of  protection 
and  caring  which  surrounded  the  children: 

Imagine  four  circles.  There  is  a little  circle 
in  the  center  with  the  babies  and  the  chil- 
dren. Around  that  circle  is  another  one, 
with  Elders,  grandfathers  and  grandmoth- 
ers. Around  that  circle  are  the  women  and 
then  around  them  are  the  men.  The  men 
formed  the  first  line  of  protection,  they 
protected  all  from  danger  and  their  primary 
focus  was  the  entire  community.  The  next 
line  of  protection  was  the  women  and  their 
focus  was  on  family,  then  there  were  the 
Elders  who  were  raising  the  children.  There 
was  balance  and  no  one  job,  no  one  role 
was  more  important  than  the  other. 
Especially  among  the  Plains  societies, 
which  were  egalitarian,  everyone’s  role  was 
equally  valued  (p . 1 ) . ik. 
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The  circle  of  protection  and  caring  ensured  that 
no  family  slipped  through  the  cracks.  Many  tribes 
had  clan  systems.  Clan  systems  supported  all  of  its 
members.  Child-care  and  discipline  were  divided 
among  many  community  members  so  that  no  sin- 
gle person  was  overburdened.  Child  abuse  was 
rare  as  children  were  safeguarded  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  extended  family  (National 
Indian  Child  Welfare  Association,  1996,  p.4). 
Another  part  of  the  safety  net  were  the  tradition- 
al healers  and  helpers  of  the  community,  e.g., 
medicine  men.  Natural  helping  systems  addressed 
the  mental  health  needs  of  parents  and  children. 

Aboriginal  parents  treated  their  children  with  great 
respect  and  consideration.  It  was  believed  that  chil- 
dren were  loaned  to  you  for  a certain  time  and  that 
you  do  not  own  your  children  (Indian  Association 
of  Alberta,  p.46).  The  use  of  corporal  punishment 
was  virtually  unknown  (Aboriginal  Nurses 
Association  of  Canada,  p.49).  Children  were  raised 
in  a manner  that  ensured  they  had  a high  self- 
esteem. Traditional  parenting  was  characterized  by 
patience,  kindness  and  lecturing.  According  to  the 
National  Indian  Child  Welfare  Association  (1996), 
this  was  achieved  based  on  the  following  beliefs: 

In  many  tribes,  children  were  perceived  as  gifts 
from  the  Creator,  entering  this  world  in  perfect 
harmony.  Since  they  were  recent  gifts  from  the 
Creator,  children  embodied  innate  wisdom  and 
their  opinions  were  thought  to  have  special  signif- 
icance. Thus,  maltreating  a child  might  result  in 
the  return  of  the  child’s  spirit  to  the  Creator  and 
the  loss  of  that  child  (p.4). 

The  birth  and  growth  of  children  was  celebrated. 
For  example,  they  were  celebrated  in  naming  or 
other  ceremonies,  and  at  dances  and  pow-wows. 
Elders  would  praise  the  children  and  often  make 
prophecies  about  their  future  (p.24).  Children 
were  nurtured  within  the  four  areas  of  their  devel- 
opment; physical,  emotional,  mental  and  spiritual. 

Native  childrearing  was  strongly  influenced  by  the 
principle  of  guidance  without  interference. 
Children  were  given  increasing  opportunities  to 
learn  to  make  choices  without  coercion  (Brentro, 
Brokenleg  and  Bockern,  1991,  p.4l).  This  princi- 
ple was  grounded  in  a respect  for  the  right  of  all 
persons  to  control  their  own  destiny  and  the  belief 
that  children  would  respond  to  positive  nurtu- 
rance  but  could  not  be  made  responsible  by 
imposing  one’s  own  will  on  them  (p.4l). 
Guidance  without  interference  did  not  mean  that 
children  were  allowed  to  do  as  they  wished  or  that 
they  did  not  receive  any  guidance.  Instead,  a child 
learned  self-control  and  self-restraint  (p.39). 
Methods  of  teaching  these  aspects  were  unique. 
Every  tribe  had  special  songs  to  sooth  children  and 
stories  served  the  purpose  of  entertainment  and 
teaching  of  lessons  and  morals  (National  Indian 
Child  Welfare  Association,  1996,  p.24).  According 
to  Bentro,  Brokenleg  and  Bockern  (1991): 


Children  were  taught  that  wisdom  came 
from  listening  to  and  observing  Elders. 
Ceremonies  and  oral  legends  transmitted 
ideals  to  the  younger  generation.  Stories 
were  not  only  used  to  entertain  but  to  teach 
theories  of  behaviour  and  ways  of  perceiv- 
ing the  world.  Such  lessons  became  more 
meaningful  with  repetition;  the  more  one 
listened,  the  more  was  revealed.  Stories 
facilitated  storing  and  remembering  infor- 
mation and  functioned  as  a higher  order 
mental  process  that  ordered  human  exis- 
tence (p.39). 

Learning  from  adults  as  role  models  was  a central 
concept  of  traditional  child  rearing.  Children 
learned  by  observation.  As  the  child  grew,  he/she 
would  emulate  the  behaviour  of  older  children  and 
adults.  Children  were  provided  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  develop  competence  by  games  and  creative 
play,  which  simulated  adult  responsibility.  For 
example,  dolls  and  puppies  taught  girls  nurturing 
behaviours  while  boys  were  given  miniature  bows 
and  arrows  in  preparation  for  the  hunting  role 
(p.39).  Older  children  were  given  the  responsibili- 
ty of  caring  for  younger  children  (p.39). 

Child  development  was  characterized  by  provid- 
ing freedom  for  the  children  to  develop  at  their 
own  pace,  with  many  opportunities  to  learn  from 
nature,  adults  and  other  children  (National 
Indian  Child  Welfare  Association,  1996,  p.24). 
Children  were  also  treated  as  being  competent.  A 
lot  of  autonomy  was  provided  as  a way  for  the 
child  to  learn.  Efforts  of  the  children,  and  their 
contributions,  were  viewed  as  meaningful. 
Children  were  viewed  as  valued,  needed,  impor- 
tant and  responsible.  “Native  Elders  believed  that 
if  children  are  to  be  taught  responsibility,  they 
must  be  approached  with  maturity  and  dignity” 
(Brentro,  Brokenleg  and  Bockern,  1991,  p.8). 

The  Residential  School  Era 

Today,  parent’s  pain  and  suffering  is  reflected 
upon  our  children.  There  has  been  an  intergener- 
ational  breakdown  (Four  Worlds  International, 
2000,  np.).  The  parents  who  grew  up  in  residen- 
tial schools  were  deprived  of  traditional  parenting 
role  models.  So  they  came  out  of  these  schools 
with  no  experience  of  family  life  to  draw  upon. 
Their  teachings  were  largely  based  upon  institu- 
tional norms.  As  a reaction  to  this  dehumanizing 
process,  many  vowed  not  to  treat  their  children 
with  the  same  authoritarianism  they  grew  up 
with.  But  knowing  what  not  to  do  is  not  the  same 
as  knowing  what  to  do.  So  a lot  of  parents  went 
from  one  extreme  to  another  (Indian  Association 
of  Alberta,  p.59).  Which  would  mean  no  guid- 
ance, maybe  even  neglect  because  at  the  same 
time  a lot  of  parents  turned  to  alcohol  to  numb 
the  pain.  A lot  of  them  passed  on  this  strict  disci- 
plinarian style  of  parenting.  Because  of  the  histo- 
ry of  residential  schooling,  it  is  important  to 


remain  non-judgmental  about  Aboriginal  parents. 
Within  Aboriginal  communities,  there  is  an  exis- 
tence of  generational  dysfunction  due  to  extreme 
trauma  - trauma  experienced  by  an  entire  society 
spanning  four  generations  (p.  1 3) . Aboriginal 
communities  are  in  the  process  of  healing  and 
rebuilding  their  communities,  which  will  take 
some  time.  The  Indian  Association  of  Alberta 
make  a recommendation  in  which  I feel  is  a nec- 
essary element  of  the  healing  process.  They  state: 

“Traditionally,  our  child  welfare  system 
consisted  of  teaching  our  children  parent- 
ing skills.  The  present  generation  learned 
parenting  skills  in  institutions  or  other  situ- 
ations of  abuse.  Therefore,  to  return  to 
healthy  children  we  must  begin,  immedi- 
ately, teaching  parenting  skills  (p.  1 06) . 

The  Challenges  Faced  by  Aboriginal  Parents  Today 

In  contemporary  society  it  is  increasingly  difficult 
for  the  Native  family  to  rely  on  the  safety  and 
security  of  the  extended  family  or  the  kinship  sys- 
tem. Families  do  not  have  the  network  of  support 
they  once  had  (Franzen,  p.13).  Many  Native  fam- 
ilies have  moved  into  urban  areas  in  an  effort  to 
find  employment,  schooling  opportunities  and  a 
better  quality  of  life.  With  many  families  split 
between  urban  areas  and  reservations,  the  distance 
makes  it  difficult  to  provide  continuous  support 
(p.  13).  This  has  resulted  in  an  increasing  empha- 
sis on  the  nuclear  family  as  distance  between 
extended  families  has  been  created.  Urban  fami- 
lies tend  to  be  more  isolated  than  they  would  have 
been  if  they  continued  to  reside  in  their  reserve 
communities.  Also,  many  extended  families  are 
no  longer  a source  of  strength  that  they  once  were. 
Unfortunately,  sometimes  extended  family  com- 
pound family  difficulties. 

At  the  present  time,  many  Aboriginal  families  are 
not  at  a place  where  they  can  even  consider  the  use 
of  traditional  child  rearing  methods.  For  example, 
how  can  a pregnant  mother  living  in  a situation  of 
domestic  violence  think  only  happy  thoughts? 
Why  do  so  many  pregnant  women  continue  to 
abuse  alcohol  and  drugs  throughout  their  preg- 
nancy, while  at  the  same  time,  receiving  no  prena- 
tal care?  Why  do  mothers  continue  to  breastfeed 
their  children  while  intoxicated  or  on  drugs?  Why 
are  so  many  children  neglected  or  sexually,  physi- 
cally and  emotionally  abused?  Although  there  are 
no  easy  answers  to  these  questions,  the  intergener- 
ational  effects  of  residential  schools  are  evident. 

Contemporary  society  offers  many  dangers  to 
Aboriginal  children.  These  dangers  provide  fur- 
ther challenges  for  parents.  It  will  take  strong  par- 
ents to  be  able  to  minimize  these  dangers.  Some 
of  these  dangers  include  the  materialistic  culture, 
which  negatively  affects  children.  Mass  media  is 
distorting  the  child’s  view  of  the  world.  Whereas 
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children  once  learned  from  parents,  grandparents  and  Elders,  the  formal 
education  system  has  taken  over  a large  part  of  this  role.  The  school  system 
promotes  a highly  individualistic,  competition  based  system  (Four  Worlds 
International,  2000,  np.).  All  of  these  do  not  fit  with  traditional  Aboriginal 
values,  but  are  a reality  of  what  we  must  contend  with. 

There  is  a lot  that  aboriginal  parents  can  do,  in  order  to  minimize  the  nega- 
tive effects.  They  can  spend  more  time  with  their  children,  provide  guidance 
and  direction,  provide  exposure  to  healthy  role  models,  and  incorporate  fam- 
ily traditions.  As  a community  we  must  get  back  to  the  spiritual  orientation 
and  encourage  healing  ceremonies,  rituals  and  rites  of  passage  for  youth.  We 
need  to  make  a connection  between  our  children  and  Elders.  We  need  to  use 
our  traditional  beliefs  wherever  we  can,  but  also  use  contemporary  skills, 
which  will  assist  our  children  to  be  successful  in  the  mainstream  society. 

The  Process  of  Reconstruction 

Many  aboriginal  individuals,  families  and  communities  have  turned  to  the 
Elders  for  guidance  in  the  family  healing  process.  Elders  can  provide  guid- 
ance in  the  areas  of  traditional  parenting  skills  although  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  many  Elders  also  attended  residential  schools.  However,  as  in  the 
Elder’s  traditional  role,  Elder’s  today  are  being  looked  to  as  sources  to  pro- 
vide traditional  knowledge  and  spiritual  guidance.  Many  Elders  still  remem- 
ber the  lessons  passed  on  to  them  by  their  grandparents. 

Today,  aboriginal  communities  face  the  daunting  task  of  reconstructing  a 
positive  model  of  parenting.  Aboriginal  parents  also  face  the  complexities  of 
teaching  their  children  to  live  in  two  worlds,  the  aboriginal  and  the  main- 
stream society.  One  approach,  which  may  be  helpful  for  aboriginal  parents, 
is  outlined  by  Raising  the  Children  (1992): 

Ask  yourself,  “What  do  I want  my  children  to  be  like  when  they  are 
adults?”  This  question  will  assist  in  helping  you,  the  parent,  determine 
what  values  you  want  to  teach  your  children.  For  example,  I want  my 
children  to  be:  honest,  dependable,  responsible,  kind  and  generous. 
Our  behaviour  as  parents  is  largely  determined  by  how  we  were  raised. 
That  is,  you  are  most  likely  to  raise  your  children  the  way  you  were 
raised.  If  you  did  not  grow  up  in  a nurturing  environment,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  create  a different  atmosphere  for  your  children.  The  parent,  if 
not  happy  with  how  he/ she  was  raised,  but  who  does  want  life  to  be 
different  for  the  children,  is  now  in  a position  to  make  the  necessary 
adaptations  and  to  learn  positive  parenting  skills.  For  many  Native 
parents,  a goal  for  our  children  is  to  be  able  to  participate  as  fully  as 


possible  in  the  dominant  society  and  still  maintain  a strong  identity  as 
a native  person  (p.6). 

Teaching  our  children  to  live  in  two  worlds  requires  balance.  It  is  vitally 
important  that  parents  strengthen  our  children’s  identity  and  self-worth  so 
that  they  will  be  strong  in  their  interaction  with  the  larger  society.  We  believe 
it  is  possible  to  live  as  contributing  members  of  a larger  society,  while  at  the 
same  time  protecting  and  maintaining  our  unique  ways.  Never  again  must 
our  adaptation  to  the  larger  society  be  at  the  expense  of  our  languages,  val- 
ues, spirituality  or  cultural  identities  (Manitoba  Education  and  Training, 
1993,  p.3). 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  contemporary  parenting  methods  have 
much  to  offer,  in  the  process  of  reconstruction  of  the  Aboriginal  parenting 
models.  Larger  contemporary  society  has  moved  towards  a more  democratic 
style  of  parenting.  In  addition,  they  have  put  together  processes  for  learning 
skills  such  as  listening  skills,  problem  solving,  anger  management  and  oth- 
ers. Skills  such  as  these  can  be  adapted  for  use  in  Aboriginal  communities. 
The  key  is  to  make  them  fit  into  a way  we  look  at  life  so  that  they  will  work 
for  us  (Raising  the  Children,  1992,  p.7). 

Aboriginal  people  need  to  recapture  their  concept  of  a communal  responsi- 
bility for  the  welfare  of  their  children  (Health  Canada,  1994,  p.8).  Not  only 
have  families  been  affected  by  residential  schools,  but  also  entire  communi- 
ties. Communities  can  work  together  for  the  family  healing.  For  example, 
they  can  encourage  community  Elders  to  teach  traditional  parenting  skills 
and  offer  parenting  courses  incorporating  the  community’s  traditional  par- 
enting techniques.  They  can  offer  parenting  support  groups  and  talking  and 
healing  circles  (Aboriginal  Nurses  Association  of  Canada,  p.49).  Traditional 
clan  systems  can  be  identified  and  strengthened.  A renewed  clan  system,  led 
by  Elders,  can  become  the  natural  helper  system  to  existing  band  social  serv- 
ice providers. 

In  conclusion,  I believe  that  traditional  concepts  of  childrearing  have  a lot  to 
offer  in  terms  of  assisting  Aboriginal  families  to  return  to  a healthier  state  of 
family  functioning.  The  skills  are  still  applicable  to  contemporary  life  but 
may  need  some  adaptations.  More  native  specific  parenting  programs  need 
to  be  taught  throughout  Aboriginal  communities.  It  is  wise  to  borrow  con- 
cepts from  the  mainstream  society,  as  we  need  to  teach  our  children  to  live 
in  two  worlds.  Lastly,  we  need  to  recognize  that  the  reconstruction  process 
will  take  considerable  resources,  time,  patience  and  energy.  It  will  be  well 
worth  the  effort,  as  it  will  be  for  the  children. 


National  Day  of  Healing  and  Reconciliation  - may  26th  each  year. 


To  whom  it  may  concern: 

I wish  to  support  the  declaration  of  a National  Day  of  Healing 
and  Reconciliation  in  Canada  for  May  26th  of  each  year.  This 
day  will  focus  on  healing  and  will  coincide  with  "the  National 
Sorry  Day"  which  was  pioneered  by  the  Aboriginal  people  in 
Australia.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  all  Canadians  to  be 
engaged  in  activities  that  acknowledge  how  far  we  have  come 
on  the  reconciliation  movement  and  to  examine  what  chal- 
lenges we  still  have  to  deal  with  in  strengthening  relationships 
when  examining  some  of  our  collective  history. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  focus  on  individual,  family  and  com- 
munity healing. This  day  would  offer  an  opportunity  to  provide 
more  education  on  our  collective  history  that  has  affected  us 
all  indirectly  or  directly.  I am  confident  the  churches,  govern- 
ment and  communities  will  join  in  supporting  activities  on 
May  26th  across  Canada  on  this  year  and  each  year  there  after. 


NAME: 

ADDRESS:  SREET/BOX  NUMBER  city/town  postal  code 
PHONE:  fax:  EMAIL: 

COMMENTS: 

From  the  National  Day  of  Healing  and  Reconciliation  Office  - Visit  our  Website: 
http://ndhrcanada.visions.ab.ca 

If  you  have  sent  in  an  email,  would  you  be  willing  to  go  one  step  further  and  send 
out  our  request  to  your  friends  you  think  would  normally  support  this  kind  of  ini- 
tiative, to  ask  them  to  send  an  email  or  letter  in  support  of  NDHR?  Further,  we  are 
asking  those  who  are  interested  in  setting  up  NDHR  activities  within  their  work 
place,  church,  traditional  ceremony  communities  to  do  so  and  please  keep  in 
touch  for  networking  purposes. 

In  the  spirit  of  healing  and  reconciliation  thanks  for  your  support, 

- Maggie  Hodgson,  NDHR  volunteer  - 1 2775-1 1 7 St.,  Edmonton,  AB  T5E  5J6 
Contact:  email : maggieh@compusmart.ab.ca  or  send  a fax  to:  780  454  81 1 1 

to  support  this  day. 
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Aboriginal  Family  Trends 

Extended  Families,  Nuclear  Families,  Families  of  the  Heart 


by  M arl  ene  Brant  C astel  I ano, 

Professor  Emeritus,  Trent  University,  and  a member  of  the  Mohawk  Nation 


This  story  about  Aboriginal  families  begins  in  a particular  place,  with  real 
persons,  in  the  way  that  knowledge  is  constructed  in  an  Aboriginal  world. 

Those  who  hear  stories  told  orally  are  encouraged  to  listen  with  their  hearts 
as  well  as  their  minds,  because  the  features  of  experience  - of  particular 
experience  - are  understood  to  be  manifestations  of  a larger  reality,  called 
the  spiritual. 

In  that  spiritual  realm  we  are  all  related,  so  the  stories  about  the  Other  are 
also  about  us. 

And  time  past  becomes  very  present  to  us  in  lessons  that  have  relevance 
to  the  life  we  are  living  now. 

- Marlene  Brant  Castellano 


Aboriginal  Perspectives  on  the  Family 


Evolving  Traditions 

When  we  speak  of  "family"  each  of  us  reaches  into  a store  of  images  and  expe- 
riences to  give  meaning  to  the  term.  In  every  culture  there  are  fundamental  roles 
fulfilled  by  the  family.  Family  protects  and  nourishes  the  child  through  early 
years  of  dependency.  It  passes  on  language  which  provides  a code  for  making 
sense  of  the  world  around  and  communicating  with  others.  It  teaches  ways  of 
behaving,  by  example  and  instruction,  which  enable  individuals  to  participate  in 
society. 

And  the  family  instills  values,  the  sense  of  what  is  important,  what  is  worth  pre- 
serving, protecting  and,  if  necessary,  fighting  for. 

In  contemporary  Canadian  society  the  primary  responsibilities  of  the  family 
begin  to  be  shared  with  public  institutions  at  least  by  the  age  of  five,  when  the 
child  begins  school.  Peer  groups,  teams  and  public  media  assume  increasing 
importance  as  socializing  influences  as  the  child  matures.  By  the  time  the  young 
adults  go  off  to  college  or  into  the  work  force  the  assumption  is  that  they  will 
begin  functioning,  following  their  own  star  and  taking  responsibility  for  them- 
selves and  the  new  families  they  form.  The  family  of  origin  may  continue  as  an 
important  emotional  reference  point,  but  it  is  the  defining  reality  in  relatively 
few  cases.  The  family  is  the  launching  pad  for  individuals. 

The  Aboriginal  family  in  traditional,  land-based  societies  was,  until  very  recent- 
ly, the  principal  institution  mediating  participation  of  individuals  in  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  life.  The  extended  family  distributed  responsibilities  for 
care  and  nurture  of  its  members  over  a large  network  of  grandparents,  aunts, 
uncles  and  cousins.  Clan  systems  extended  the  networks  of  mutual  obligation 
even  further.  Families  were  the  units  which  exercised  economic  rights  to  terri- 
tory and  resources.  In  village,  nation  and  sometimes  confederacy  families  were 
represented  in  councils  charged  with  collective  decision-making. 


As  we  noted  earlier  in  this  paper,  many  Aboriginal  people  have  moved  to  the 
city;  many  others  residing  on  reserves  and  in  rural  towns  and  villages  engage  in 
wage  labour  rather  than  traditional  harvesting.  However,  the  notion  of  the  car- 
ing, effective,  extended  family,  co-extensive  with  community,  continues  to  be  a 
powerful  ideal  etched  deep  in  the  psyche  of  Aboriginal  people. 

The  Legacy  oj  Residential  Schools 

The  profound  impact  of  residential  school  experience  that  reverberates  through 
successive  generations  has  only  recently  come  to  light.  T C 9 p's  report  on  suicide 
makes  reference  to  the  "layers  of  pain"  that  touch  whole  communities  as  well  as 
individuals. 

An  reap  officer  investigating  charges  of  sexual  abuse  at  a be  residential  school 
told  the  Royal  Commission: 

Of  the  first  10  victims  I identified,  seven  of  them  had  become  offenders 
themselves  ...  They  had  been  convicted  in  the  past  of  sexual  assault,  or 
were  in  jail  for  sexual  assault. ...  A lot  of  them  were  dead.  We  are  talking 
about  people  that  would  have  been  in  their  late  30s  and  early  40s,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  a disproportionate  number  of  men  primarily  had  met 
early  deaths. ...  Also,  there  were  a large  number  that  had  committed  sui- 
cide ...  In  Alkali  Lake  I was  looking  for  23  people  and  seven  were 
dead.(Grinstead  in  I Cap,  1995:  58) 

Maggie  Hodgson,  a leader  in  rehabilitation  training  and  treatment  over  the  past 
thirty  years,  told  the  Commission: 
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At  one  time  I used  to  believe  the  myth  that 
if  our  people  sobered  up,  our  problems 
would  be  solved.  Now  I know  that  all  that 
does  is  take  one  layer  off  the  onion  ...We  are 
dealing  with  a number  of  different  issues  ... 
related  to  our  people's  experience  over  the 
last  80  or  90  years  ...  I believe  that  the  whole 
issue  of  residential  school  and  its  effects  is 
an  issue  that's  going  to  take  at  least  a mini- 
mum of  20  years  to  work  through. 
(Hodgson  in  reap,  1995:56). 

Some  Aboriginal  professionals  are  describing  the 
impacts  in  terms  of  "post-traumatic  stress  syn- 
drome" that  not  only  haunts  those  who  experi- 
enced traumatic  events,  but  also  establishes  reac- 
tive patterns  of  behaviour  that  are  incorporated 
into  family  life  and  passed  on  to  younger  genera- 
tions (Duran  and  Duran,  1995:30-35). 

In  January,  1998,  in  conjunction  with  its 
Statement  of  Reconciliation  in  response  to  the 
reap  Report,  the  Government  of  Canada 
announced  a $350  million  healing  fund.  The 
Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation,  a non-profit 
organization  governed  by  a Board  of  Directors 
representative  of  Aboriginal  peoples,  was  estab- 
lished a few  months  later  to  distribute  the  fund. 

The  ah  f mandate  is  to  support  Aboriginal  initia- 
tives to  heal  the  effects  of  physical  and  sexual 
abuse  suffered  in  residential  schools,  including 
inter-generational  impacts. 

The  Trajectory  of  Change 

Aboriginal  families  are  assuming  a variety  of 
forms.  Extended  family  networks  in  rural  com- 
munities and  reserves  continue  to  provide  a stable 
reference  point  for  younger  members  who  relocate 
in  pursuit  of  education  and  employment  opportu- 
nities. Nuclear  families,  two-generation  families  in 
households  of  parents  and  children,  are  increas- 
ingly the  unit  of  family  organization  in  both  rural 
and  urban  communities.  As  Aboriginal  communi- 
ty membership  becomes  more  heterogeneous  in 
ethnic  origin  and  cultural  practice  there  is  a vigor- 
ous movement  to  conserve  and  revitalize  tradi- 
tional languages,  teachings  and  ceremonial  prac- 
tice. Formal  associations  and  informal  networks 
are  emerging  to  support  this  move  to  traditional- 
ism, deliberately  embracing  norms  of  "sharing  and 
caring"  and  extending  spiritual  and  practical  sup- 
port to  those  made  vulnerable  by  family  break- 
down. Some  call  these  voluntary  communities 
“families  of  the  heart.” 

Healing  the  Spirit 

In  the  early  1970s  Aboriginal  people  became 
involved  in  efforts  to  halt  the  devastation  they  saw 
wrought  by  alcohol  abuse  in  their  communities. 
With  support  from  the  National  Native  and 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Program  of  Health 


Some  Aboriginal  professionals  are 
describing  the  impacts  in  terms  of 
"post-traumatic  stress  syndrome" 
that  not  only  haunts  those  who  expe- 
rienced traumatic  events  but  also 
establishes  reactive  patterns  of 
behaviour  that  are  incorporated  into 
family  life  and  passed  on  to  younger 
generations. 


Canada  (nnadap)  and  some  provincial  support, 
they  developed  treatment  and  counsellor  training 
programs  for  Aboriginal  clientele.  Nechi  Training 
Institute  and  Poundmaker's  Lodge  in  Alberta  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  these  efforts. 

The  therapeutic  insights  developed  through  these 
programs  uncovered  the  relationship  between  sub- 
stance abuse  and  the  many  wounds  to  the  spirit 
that  had  not  even  been  talked  about,  including 
those  deriving  from  residential  school  experience 
and  violence  within  families.  Re-connection  with 
culture  and  community  became  a powerful  means 
of  restoring  health  and  sobriety,  reclaiming  indi- 
viduals to  become  contributing  members  of  the 
community.  Stories  of  community  transformation 
began  to  circulate,  occasionally  documented,  as  in 
the  him  “The  Honour  of  All,  the  Story  of  Alkali 
Lake”  (Phil  Lucas  Productions,  1987). 

Conferences  sharing  experience  of  healing  the 
spirit  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Aboriginal 
peoples  around  the  world  and  stimulated  the  for- 
mation of  healing  circles  and  gatherings  in  count- 
less rural  and  urban  communities.  Aboriginal  peo- 
ple across  Canada  are  engaged  in  a process  of 
recovering  cultural  traditions,  turning  to  Elders 
for  guidance  in  searching  out  the  enduring  knowl- 
edge that  will  serve  the  people  in  contemporary 
times.  The  late  Art  Solomon,  an  Anishnabe 
(Ojibway)  Elder  from  Ontario,  used  the  metaphor 
of  fire  to  describe  sacred  knowledge.  He  spoke  of 
sifting  through  the  ashes  to  discover  embers  from 
the  sacred  fire  which,  when  it  is  rekindled,  brings 
the  people  back  to  their  true  purpose  (Solomon  in 
Castellano,  2000:25). 

I am  indebted  to  another  of  my  brothers,  the  late 
Dr.  Clare  Brant,  the  first  Aboriginal  psychiatrist  in 
Canada,  for  popularizing  the  concept  that 
Aboriginal  people  adhere  to  ethical  rules  of  behav- 
iour that  shape  their  behaviour  (Brant,  1990).  I 
have  come  to  see  the  movement  of  returning  to 
tradition  as  a movement  to  restore  the  ethical  rela- 
tionships that  give  structure  to  Aboriginal  com- 
munities. Ethics  are  rooted  in  values,  the  deep 
beliefs  that  we  hold  about  the  order  of  reality, 
often  expressed  in  terms  of  right  and  wrong. 
Conventional  behaviours  that  conform  to  the  eth- 
ical rules  demonstrate  that  we  belong  in  a society 
or  community,  that  we  know  how  to  behave. 


Efforts  to  heal  the  spirit  of  wounded  individuals 
have  grown  into  a movement  "healing  the  spirit 
world  wide,"  fuelling  widespread  commitment  to 
practicing  traditional  cultures,  including  partici- 
pation in  ceremonies,  conserving  and  recovering 
Aboriginal  languages,  articulating  male  and  female 
roles  in  the  family,  and  incorporating  traditional 
values  in  political  and  social  institutions  in  the 
community.  The  extent  of  this  movement  to  re- 
traditionalize  in  First  Nation  and  Inuit  communi- 
ties was  measured  for  the  first  time  in  the  First 
Nations  and  Inuit  Regional  Health  Survey.  The 
9,000  First  Nations  and  Inuit  respondents  in  the 
survey  were  asked:  "Do  you  think  a return  to  tra- 
ditional ways  is  a good  idea  for  promoting  com- 
munity wellness?"  Over  80%  of  the  respondents 
answered  "Yes"(f  n i r h S,  2000:193-4).  53%  to 
60%  of  respondents  saw  some  progress  being 
made  in  several  areas  of  returning  to  traditional 
ways:  native  spirituality,  traditional  healing,  and 
use  of  Elders.  Balancing  these  trends,  roughly  one- 
third  of  respondents  saw  no  progress  in  restoring 
traditional  roles  of  men  and  women  and  relation- 
ship with  the  land. 

A practical  demonstration  of  the  energy  generated 
by  community-based  commitment  to  healing  is 
provided  in  the  work  of  the  Aboriginal  Healing 
Foundation,  established  in  1998  to  distribute  $350 
million  allocated  by  the  federal  government  to 
address  the  effects  of  physical  and  sexual  abuse  in 
residential  schools.  As  of  this  writing,  the 
Foundation  has  distributed  $156  million  to  com- 
munity-based healing  in  the  form  of  800  grants.  In 
June  2001  an  interim  evaluation  surveyed  just  over 
300  of  the  projects  funded  to  date.  The  survey 
found  that  1,686  communities  and  communities 
of  interest  were  being  served;  just  under  59,000 
Aboriginal  people  were  engaged  in  healing  proj- 
ects, less  than  1 % of  whom  had  been  involved  in 
healing  previously;  and  almost  1 1 ,000  Aboriginal 
people  were  receiving  training  as  a result  of  funded 
projects.  In  an  average  month  13,000  hours  of  vol- 
unteer service  in  the  community  are  logged. 
Program  investments  are  having  a multiplier  effect 
unheard  of  in  government  services. 
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Sexual  Offending,  Healing  and  Community  development 


Extracted  from  Aboriginal  Sexual  Offending  in  Canada,  John  Hylton.  (Collection  Research,  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation). 

To  obtain  a copy  of  this  report,  please  contact  the  Aboriginal  Heling  Foundation:  1 -888-725-8886.  In  Ottawa:  (61 3)  567-1697 


“. . . it  is  important  to  recognize  that  leadership  in  refining  commu- 
nity development  techniques  and  strategies  has  been  coming  from 
many  Aboriginal  communities,  including  communities  in  Northern 
and  remote  areas.  Moreover,  as  will  be  discussed  later,  these  approach- 
es are  currently  being  used  by  several  Aboriginal  communities  to 


Some  of  the  essential  principles  of  community  development  in  Aboriginal 
communities  that  have  been  identified  include  the  following: 


implement  what  are  widely  regarded  as  the  most  effective  and  suc- 
cessful community  responses  to  sexual  offending.  ” 


Long-term,  meaningful  solutions  to  the  high  levels  of  crime  in  some 
Aboriginal  communities  involve  strengthening  Aboriginal  families, 
communities  and  nations.  Crime  results  from  complex  social,  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  processes.  Long-term  solutions  will  come  about  by 
addressing  living  conditions,  economic  conditions,  and  social  conditions, 
including  education  and  employment  opportunities.  The  focus  of  these 
efforts  must  be  on  creating  and  sustaining  safe,  secure,  and  pro-social  oppor- 
tunities for  individuals,  families  and  communities.  This  perspective  on  crime 
prevention  and  crime  control  accords  with  the  experiences  of  Aboriginal 
communities,  and  with  the  latest  thinking  and  research  from  crime  preven- 
tion experts  (National  Crime  Prevention  Centre  2001). 

While  recognizing  the  importance  of  social  development,  we  also  believe 
that  the  history  and  present  circumstances  of  each  community  are  unique. 
Therefore,  the  social  development  plan  in  each  community  must  also  be 
unique.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  not  all  Aboriginal  communities  have 
crime  or  sexual  offending  problems.  Many  do  not.  And  even  where  problems 
do  exist,  as  we  have  seen,  the  nature,  extent  and  character  of  the  problems, 
as  well  as  the  range  of  solutions  that  are  possible,  are  unique  in  each  case. 
Therefore,  we  do  not  subscribe  to  a "cookie  cutter,"  or  "one-size-fits-all" 
approach.  Even  though  we  recognize  there  are  many  common  concerns  and 
aspirations,  we  believe  that  each  community  must  assess  its  own  needs,  be 
supported  to  learn  from  others  and,  in  the  end,  find  its  own  way. 

With  regard  to  sexual  offending,  there  are  other  reasons  why  community- 
based  solutions  are  appropriate.  Removing  offenders  from  the  community 
and  incarcerating  them  for  short  or  long  periods  is  not  a very  effective  strat- 
egy for  protecting  the  community.  While  this  may  be  required  in  some 
instances,  we  have  seen  that  most  offences  are  never  reported  to  the  police, 
only  a small  proportion  of  offenders  are  incarcerated,  and  prison  does  not 
result  in  effective  rehabilitation  or  deterrence.  Moreover,  most  offenders  vic- 
timize those  they  know  within  their  own  families  and  communities.  In  real- 
ity, irrespective  of  any  action  taken  by  the  justice  system,  most  Aboriginal 
offenders  remain  in  or  return  to  their  communities. 

Many  books  and  articles  have  been  written  about  the  principles  of  commu- 
nity development.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a treatise  on  the  subject.  Yet,  it  is 
important  to  recognize  that  leadership  in  refining  community  development 
techniques  and  strategies  has  been  coming  from  many  Aboriginal  commu- 
nities, including  communities  in  Northern  and  remote  areas  (e.g.,  Northern 
Health  Services  Branch  1992,  Participatory  Community  Development 
Committee  1992,  Bopp  and  Bopp  1997a;  1997b;  Hollow  Water  1989; 
Hollow  Water  n.d.;  Hylton  1995;  1993;  Warhaft  et.  al.  1999;  Ellerby  and 
Bedard  1999).  Moreover,  as  will  be  discussed  later,  these  approaches  are  cur- 
rently being  used  by  several  Aboriginal  communities  to  implement  what  are 
widely  regarded  as  the  most  effective  and  successful  community  responses  to 
sexual  offending. 


. Recognize  and  maintain  traditional  community  values  and  culture, 
including  the  involvement  of  elders  in  "visioning"  about  the  community; 

. Respect  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  community  members; 

. Ensure  the  process  and  the  conceptualization  of  the  issues  to  be 
addressed  are  holistic; 

Ensure  the  process  listens  to  community  members,  is  flexible  and 
respects  the  community  "drum  beat"; 

. Team  work  and  networking  must  be  a priority; 

. Achieve  community  ownership  through  the  involvement  and  com- 
mitment of  community  members; 

. Let  community  involvement  and  participation  grow  at  its  own  pace  as 
trust,  new  knowledge,  and  skills  are  developed; 

. Ensure  community  solutions  are  sustainable; 

. Continually  validate,  evaluate,  and  correct  the  process  through  com- 
munity involvement  and  participation; 

. Work  towards  solutions,  rather  than  towards  programs  or  jobs  as  ends 
in  themselves; 

. Ensure  any  assistance  provided  to  the  community  "facilitates"  and 
"does  with,"  rather  than  "does  for"; 

. Remain  open  to  new  ideas  and  directions; 

. Include  awareness  and  skill  development  of  community  members  as 
part  of  the  process; 

More  practically,  community  development  in  Aboriginal  communities  has 

been  conceptualized  as  involving  several  key  steps: 

• Deciding  to  change; 

• Organizing  to  make  change; 

• Establishing  a core  group; 

• Doing  a needs  assessment; 
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• Making  a plan; 

Getting  commitments; 

• Putting  the  plan  into  action;  and 

• Evaluating  the  changes  that  are  brought  about  as  a result. 

In  addressing  sensitive  and  complex  issues  such  as  sexual  offending,  it  is  clear 
that  the  community  must  become  motivated  to  take  charge  of  its  own 
future.  Once  motivated,  the  community  will  need  to  have  the  opportunity 
and  resources  to  analyse,  to  plan,  and  to  implement  solutions.  This  may 
require  the  building  up  of  local  infrastructures,  including  the  identification 
and  development  of  a core  group  of  committed  community  leaders.  Needed 
structures  may  already  be  in  place,  or  they  may  need  to  be  developed.  Some 
communities  may  require  advice,  financial  resources,  and  a variety  of  other 
supports,  for  a short  or  long  time. 

When  it  comes  to  "best  practices"  in  responding  to  sexual  offending  in 
Aboriginal  communities,  or  what  we  have  preferred  to  refer  to  as  "emerging 
best  practices",  the  most  promising  approaches  have  been  developed  by 
Aboriginal  communities  themselves  using  Aboriginal  community  develop- 
ment principles.  Like  the  well  known  Alkali  Lake  experience  in  dealing  with 
alcohol  abuse,  the  two  leading  examples  of  community  responses  to  sexual 
offending  are  the  initiatives  in  Hollow  Water  and  Canin  Lake.  In  each  of 
these  cases,  a similar  pattern  of  development  occurred: 

• Some  members  of  the  community  decided  that  there  was  a problem 
and  that  something  should  be  done  about  it; 

• A few  leaders  began  to  communicate,  raise  awareness  and  consult, 
network  and  dialogue  with  the  community; 

• Over  time,  there  was  a growing  community  consensus  that  something 
needed  to  be  done; 

• Research  was  undertaken  by  the  community  to  assess  needs  and  pos- 
sible solutions.  An  important  part  of  this  research  had  to  do  with  can- 
vassing the  community’s  perceptions,  attitudes  and  ideas; 

• Possible  solutions  were  taken  forward  to  other  interested  stakeholder 
groups  and  organizations  within  the  community  and  beyond,  such  as 
community  leaders,  justice  system  authorities,  and  potential  funders; 

• Despite  initial  reluctance  and  even  resistance  by  outside  authorities 
and  funders,  the  community  was  eventually  able  to  gain  support  for 
locally  designed  solutions  through  a process  of  ongoing  dialogue; 

• Agreement  on  future  directions  was  reached,  and  detailed  guidelines, 
protocols  and  program  designs  were  developed.  New  initiatives  were 
then  piloted,  adjusted  and  implemented; 

• Throughout  the  implementation,  the  input  of  the  community  was 
continuously  sought  to  insure  the  will  of  the  community  was  being 
respected  and  the  initiatives  were  achieving  the  results  that  had  been 
hoped  for. 

• Ongoing  evaluation  and  refinement  was  based  not  only  on  the  input 
of  external  stakeholders,  but  also  the  input  of  the  community. 

While  each  community  is  unique,  it  is  apparent  that  there  are  many  ways  to 
assist  communities  in  going  through  such  a process.  Lor  example,  commu- 
nities that  have  identified  sexual  offending  as  an  issue  could  be  assisted  with 
needed  financial  resources  to  move  through  the  type  of  community  process 


There  has  been  considerable  interest  in  enhancing 
the  role  of  traditional  healing  practices,  both  in 
Aboriginally-controlled  and  mainstream  health 
and  social  service  programs.  This  raises  many 
issues  about  the  degree  and  type  of  co-operation 
between  conventionally  trained  personnel  and 
traditional  practitioners 


that  has  proved  to  be  effective  elsewhere.  These  communities  could  be 
offered  advice  and  assistance  from  others  who  have  been  through  a similar 
process.  Tools  that  address  sexual  offending  issues,  such  as  needs  assessment 
guides,  detailed  community  development  guides,  public  awareness  materials, 
and  sample  protocols,  could  be  developed  and  made  available.  Resource  cen- 
ters could  be  established  to  house  useful  materials.  Training  opportunities 
could  be  provided  for  community  leaders  who  want  to  make  a difference  in 
their  communities  and  for  those  working  with  victims  and  offenders. 
Communication  and  networking  opportunities  could  be  developed  through 
conferences,  newsletter  and  other  avenues.  These  are  just  a few  ideas. 

we  do  believe  that  there  is  also  an  important  base  of  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  family  violence  in  Aboriginal  communities  that  shoidd  be  drawn 
upon.  However,  once  again,  we  underscore  the  fact  that  programs  and 
services  for  Aboriginal  sexual  offenders  is  a new  field. 

One  important  issue  that  needs  to  be  addressed  concerns  how  best  to  incor- 
porate traditional  Aboriginal  beliefs  and  practices  into  the  content  of  treat- 
ment programs  for  Aboriginal  sex  offenders.  Along  with  many  other  uncer- 
tainties about  where  and  how  to  structure  and  deliver  programs,  this  issue 
has  important  program  design  implications.  There  has  been  very  little  exper- 
imentation with  different  approaches,  and  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  speak  with 
any  certainty  about  best  practices. 

In  chapter  5,  we  identified  a number  of  ways  in  which  traditional  Aboriginal 
beliefs  and  practices  could  be  incorporated  into  sex  offender  treatment  for 
Aboriginal  offenders.  Specifically,  we  wondered  about  which  of  the  follow- 
ing ingredients  would  contribute  to  effective  programming: 

Some,  many,  most,  or  all  of  the  program  participants  are  Aboriginal; 

• Some,  most,  or  all  of  the  program  content  incorporates  traditional 
Aboriginal  beliefs  and/or  practices; 

Some,  most  or  all  of  the  program  content  is  based  on  the  standard  cog- 

• nitive-behavioral/relapse  prevention  approach  to  the  treatment  of  sex 
offenders  generally; 

• The  program  is  delivered  in  whole  or  in  part  by  Aboriginal  therapists; 
and 

The  program  has  been  partly  or  wholly  developed  by  Aboriginal 
experts,  including  elders 

How  to  approach  sex  offender  treatment  is  part  of  a broader  debate  about 
how  traditional  Aboriginal  and  western  approaches  to  healing  should  accom- 
modate one  another.  There  has  been  considerable  interest  in  enhancing  the 
role  of  traditional  healing  practices,  both  in  Aboriginally  controlled  and 
mainstream  health  and  social  service  programs.  This  raises  many  issues  about 
the  degree  and  type  of  co-operation  between  conventionally  trained  person- 
nel and  traditional  practitioners.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  advocate  inte- 
gration of  the  two  healing  systems. 
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Western  treatment  approaches,  if  they  have  adjusted  to  traditional  prac- 
tices at  all,  have  tended  to  treat  such  services  as  "stop  gap"  or  transi- 
tional measures  for  disadvantaged  sub-populations  that  should  be  avail- 
able until  such  time  as  adequate  professional  services  developed  and 
delivered  on  a western  model  can  be  provided  to  all.  This  approach 
assumes  the  superiority  of  orthodox,  western  approaches,  and  the  grad- 
ual eclipse  of  traditional  health  and  healing.  This  approach  is  not 
accepted  by  the  proponents  of  traditional  health  and  healing  in  Canada, 
who  regard  it  as  an  expression  of  colonial  assumptions.  Further,  such  a 
reductive  view  is  not  supported  by  current  thinking,  even  in  the  west- 
ern paradigm,  which  suggests  "illness  care"  is  over-valued  and  a broad- 
er understanding  of  health  and  wellness  is  needed.  This  current  think- 
ing supports  many  of  the  practices  and  approaches  of  traditional  heal- 
ing, including  the  holistic  inclusion  of  mental,  emotional  and  spiritual 
aspects  in  the  overall  design  of  health  and  healing  services. 

A number  of  possible  relationships  between  traditional  and  orthodox  prac- 
titioners have  been  identified  by  the  Royal  Commission  (1996): 

1.  Hub-Spoke  Integration.  In  this  option,  traditional  healers  (the  spokes) 
are  trained  to  deliver  treatment  services  under  the  supervision  of  west- 
ern-trained professionals  (the  hub).  Traditional  practitioners  are  viewed 
as  auxiliaries  in  an  under-resourced  treatment  system.  Their  expertise  is 
minimized,  and  their  scope  for  independent  practice  is  limited.  In  this 
model,  the  long-term  goal  is  to  increase  the  availability  of  western-style 
care  services; 

2.  Support  Service  Provision.  In  this  option,  traditional  healers  work  with 
western  experts  to  provide  specific  support  services.  Their  services  might 
be  limited  to  interpretive  assistance,  or  widened  to  include  psychothera- 
peutic or  ceremonial  functions.  Within  a narrow  range  of  such  secondary 
functions,  this  model  grants  traditional  healers  an  independent  role  in  the 
care  system.  It  imagines  that  this  role  will  be  lasting,  (except  insofar  as  tra- 
ditional practices  lose  value  for  Aboriginal  people),  but  it  does  not  protect 
or  promote  traditional  practices  for  their  own  sake; 

3.  Respectful  Independence.  In  this  option,  traditional  and  western  health 
and  healing  services  are  developed  and  provided  in  parallel  systems  where 
each  system  has  respect  for  the  other.  Referrals  are  made  back  and  forth 
and,  occasionally,  both  types  of  practitioners  co-operate  in  providing  heal- 
ing services.  Each  system  is  considered  to  have  value,  each  learns  from  the 
other,  and  traditional  healing  is  thought  of  as  one  specialty  field  among 
many  others  in  health  care.  In  this  model,  the  choice  to  consult  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  systems  - or  both  simultaneously  - resides  with  the  client. 


New  Paradigm  Collaboration.  In  this  (futuristic)  model,  traditional  and  west- 
ern practitioners  would  work  together  to  develop  creative  new  techniques 
and  practices  that  promote  and  restore  health,  using  the  best  elements  from 
both  systems  or  recombining  those  elements  into  wholly  new  ways  of 
approaching  health  and  healing.  This  model  does  not  advocate  melding  or 
synthesizing  the  two  traditions  into  a single,  integrated  alternative.  Rather,  it 
imagines  that  both  systems  would  be  irrevocably  changed  by  co-operation 
with  the  other,  while  continuing  to  maintain  spheres  of  independent  prac- 
tice. It  also  anticipates  that  new  methods  of  healing,  new  treatments,  and 
new  therapies  could  emerge  from  the  cross-fertilization. 

"New  Paradigm  Collaboration"  is  attractive  to  many,  Aboriginal  and  non- 
Aboriginal  alike.  Indeed,  some  traditional  healers  support  this  approach  as 
an  immediate  strategy  to  achieve  human  health  and  well-being  because 
Aboriginal  philosophies  of  health  and  healing  have  so  much  to  offer  to  a sick 
and  de-spiritualized  world.  But  not  all  practitioners  agree.  Some  are  posi- 
tively disposed  to  exploring  and  expanding  areas  of  commonality  and  poten- 
tial collaboration,  while  others  are  sceptical  and  suspicious;  they  favour  con- 
tinued isolation  from  orthodox  healing  and  Canadian  law. 

The  grounds  for  co-operation  between  health  and  healing  systems  can  be 
exaggerated.  Traditional  healing  and  orthodox  healing  differ  in  profound 
ways.  The  idea  of  increased  co-operation  has  many  strong  opponents  who 
are  concerned  about  the  possibly  negative  results  of  integrating  traditional 
and  orthodox  health  care  systems  too  quickly  or  too  tightly. 

Historically,  the  practitioners  of  western  healing  have  argued  the  general 
superiority  of  their  methods  and  often  shown  little  regard  for  alternatives  or 
complementary  practice.  It  is  not  surprising  then,  that  many  traditional 
healers  view  "co-operation"  as  code  for  their  co-option  and  domination. 
However,  as  western  orthodoxy  changes  in  response  to  pressure  for  reform, 
the  ground  for  two-way,  respectful  co-operation  may  widen. 

Based  on  these  considerations,  the  Royal  Commission  (1996)  felt  the  appro- 
priate goal  for  public  policy  in  the  short-  and  medium-term  was  "respectful 
independence."  To  achieve  this  goal,  traditional  healing  will  require  support 
for  internal  development  and  self-regulation.  Western  practitioners  will 
require  strong  professional  leadership  to  encourage  respect  for  and  coopera- 
tion with  Aboriginal  healers  and  elders.  In  the  long-term,  it  will  be  up  to 
future  governments,  practitioners  in  both  healing  systems,  and  clients  to 
oversee  the  terms  of  cooperation  between  the  two  systems.  We  believe  it  is 
appropriate  to  experiment  with  different  models  and  approaches,  as  circum- 
stances permit,  so  that  a variety  of  options  can  be  more  clearly  defined  and 
more  closely  monitored  to  determine  their  effects. 


Cultural  Traditions  -The  Education  of  Boys 


From:  Finding  Our  Way:  A Sexual  and  Reproductive  Health  Sourcebook  for  Aboriginal  Communities, 
Aboriginal  Nurses  Association  of  Canada  and  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  2002. 


Mary  Coon,  a woman  of  the  Cree  of  Mistassini,  relates  the  story  of  the 
education  of  boys  and  the  Bear  Ceremony. 

The  first  lessons  happen  when  the  first  girl  in  the  home  menstruates.  The 
boys  are  told  simply  that  she  is  becoming  a woman  and  that  they  must 
treat  her  with  the  respect  that  a woman  deserves.  They  learn  to  be  more 
attentive  to  all  that  women  do  for  them. 

The  Bear  Ceremony  celebrates  the  boy  becoming  a man,  because  he  is  a 
hunter  able  to  bring  home  enough  meat  for  his  family,  and  he  has  learned 


about  sharing.  During  the  ceremony,  a “godfather”  smears  the  boy’s  hair 
with  bear  fat  to  remind  him  of  the  Elders’  teachings  about  hunting  and 
respect  for  life.  Then  he  smears  fat  on  the  rifle  to  signify  that  one  must 
only  kill  enough  animals  necessary  for  food.  The  men  talk  about  their 
experiences  in  the  woods,  and  what  they  have  learned.  The  mother  has 
made  and  decorated  all  the  cases  and  bags  for  the  meat,  the  guns  and  car- 
tridges. When  her  son  returns,  she  is  there  to  listen  to  his  hunting  stories 
and  to  prepare  the  animal  to  be  eaten.  She  serves  the  men  the  prepared 
meal.  She  thanks  her  son  in  this  way  for  bringing  the  food.  The  balance 
of  give  and  take  between  men  and  women  is  demonstrated. 
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Aboriginal  Sex  Offenders  and  Incarceration 


Extracted  from  Aboriginal  Sexual  Offending  in  Canada,  John  Hylton 
Collection  Research,  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation. 


Aboriginal  people  who  become  involved  in 
the  justice  system,  like  Aboriginal  people 
in  Canada  generally,  have  often  been 
severely  disadvantaged.  This  is  reflected  in  socio- 
economic deprivation  and  all  the  problems  that 
poverty  brings  - unemployment,  family  disrup- 
tion, exposure  to  crime  and  violence,  and  abuse  of 
substances,  to  name  a few. 

On  any  given  day  in  Canada,  there  are  some 
1,500  adult  and  young  Aboriginal  sexual  offend- 
ers under  supervision  of  various  provincial,  terri- 
torial and  federal  correctional  authorities.  These 
offenders  represent  20%-25%  of  all  sex  offenders 
in  the  Canadian  correctional  system.  While  there 
are  a disproportionate  number  of  Aboriginal 
offenders  in  the  corrections  system  generally, 
Aboriginal  sexual  offenders  are  even  more  dispro- 
portionately represented,  in  part  because  they  are 
more  often  convicted  of  serious  sexual  offences 
involving  violence.  Aboriginal  sex  offenders  are 
typically  inmates  in  correctional  facilities,  while 
only  about  one  in  three  are  involved  in  some  form 
of  community  supervision  program.  Usually,  they 
are  incarcerated  on  the  Prairies  or  in  the  North. 
Most  appear  to  have  been  severely  disadvantaged 
as  children  and  young  adults  in  terms  of  family 
instability,  education,  employment,  social  sup- 
ports, exposure  to  abuse  and  violence,  abuse  of 
alcohol  and  drugs,  and  in  many  other  ways. 

Sex  offenders  in  the  criminal  justice  system  are  the 
“tip  of  the  iceberg.”  Only  one  in  one  hundred  vio- 
lent offenders  are  eventually  incarcerated.  The 
ratio  for  sex  offenders  is  probably  much  less. 
Moreover,  many  Aboriginal  sex  offenders  commit 
crimes  in  rural  and  isolated  communities,  while 
others  commit  crimes  in  communities  where,  for 
a variety  of  historical  and  cultural  reasons,  report- 
ing rates  to  the  police  are  especially  low.  Thus,  it 
may  be  estimated  that  there  are  some  150,000 
Aboriginal  sexual  offenders  in  Canada.  The  actu- 
al number  could  easily  be  much  higher 

We  do  not  know  how  many  offences  these  offend- 
ers commit.  However,  there  are  some  600,000 
sexual  offences  committed  in  Canada  each  year.  If 
Aboriginal  offenders  are  responsible  for  20%  to 
25%  of  these  offences,  as  the  incarceration  statis- 
tics reported  in  this  chapter  suggest,  Aboriginal 
sexual  offenders  could  be  responsible  for  some 
120,000  to  150,000  offences  each  year.  Of  course, 
estimating  these  numbers  requires  making  an 


assumption  that  Aboriginal  and  non-Aboriginal 
offenders  are  detected  and  processed  through  the 
criminal  justice  system  in  the  same  proportions. 
Such  an  assumption  cannot  be  made  and,  there- 
fore, numbers  derived  in  this  way  can  only  be 
regarded  as  “ballpark”  figures. 

What  we  do  know  is  that  about  85%  of 
Aboriginal  sex  offenders  are  adults,  while  15%  are 
young  offenders.  As  best  as  can  be  determined, 
the  vast  majority  of  offenders  are  men  (92%)  who 
victimize  family  members  or  acquaintances, 
although  about  8%  of  Aboriginal  adult  offenders 
and  20%  of  Aboriginal  young  offenders  are 
women.  As  in  Canada  generally,  victims  are  pri- 
marily women  and  children;  however,  higher  pro- 
portions of  Aboriginal  women  are  victims  of  vio- 
lence and  sexual  abuse  when  they  are  children. 
There  also  appear  to  be  significant  differences  in 
the  risk  of  victimization  between  communities, 
and  even  within  different  segments  of  the  same 
community.  There  are  some  indications  that  resi- 
dents of  reserves  and  Inuit  communities  are  par- 
ticularly at  risk. 

Despite  the  substantial  and  sustained  efforts  of  a 
few  Aboriginal  organizations  that  have  attempted 
to  focus  attention  on  the  issue  of  sexual  abuse,  sur- 
prisingly little  is  known  about  victimization  and 
offending  patterns  in  Aboriginal  communities, 
and  about  how  Aboriginal  offenders  are  dealt  with 
by  the  criminal  justice  system,  or  about  Aboriginal 
community  perspectives  on  the  extent  of  the  prob- 
lems and  what  should  be  done  about  them. 
Getting  a perspective  on  the  enormity  and  features 
of  Aboriginal  sexual  offending  thus  requires  a good 
deal  of  estimation,  extrapolation  and  outright 
guesswork.  Clearly,  the  available  information  does 
not  provide  an  adequate  base  upon  which  to  build 
detailed  needs  assessments  or  plans. 

The  Characteristics  Of  Aboriginal  Sex  Offenders 

A number  of  studies  have  examined  various 
demographic  and  other  characteristics  of 
Aboriginal  offenders  and  Aboriginal  sexual 
offenders  to  assess  program  needs,  explore  etiolo- 
gy, and  determine  whether  differences  exist 
between  Aboriginal  and  non-Aboriginal  offenders 
who  have  committed  similar  offences.  The  find- 
ings from  these  types  of  studies  are  amazingly 
consistent  and,  therefore,  only  a few  will  be 
reviewed  below. 


In  his  analysis  of  Aboriginal  sex  offenders  in  the 
Native  Clan’s  Forensic  Behavioural  Management 
Clinic  in  Winnipeg,  Ellerby  (1994)  found  that 
Aboriginal  sex  offenders  were  more  likely  than  non- 
Aboriginal  sex  offenders  to  exhibit  the  following: 

• Issues  associated  with  abandonment, 
displacement,  and  racism; 

• Issues  associated  with  an  absence  of  or 
confusion  about  personal  identity; 

• Chronic  exposure  and  history  of  maltreat- 
ment, including  verbal,  physical,  sexual, 
emotional  and  psychological  maltreatment; 

• Exposure  to  poverty  and  death  due  to 
illness,  suicide  and  violence; 

• Deficits  in  education,  employment  skills, 
financial  position  and  social  supports; 

• Longer  and  more  violent  records  of 
offending;  and 

• Histories  of  more  aggressive  sexual 
behaviours. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  Ellerby  found  that  the 
Aboriginal  sex  offenders  at  his  clinic  were  more 
disadvantaged.  As  a result,  treatment  and  success- 
ful reintegration  were  more  challenging.  This  was 
particularly  the  case,  as  often  happened,  when 
Aboriginal  offenders  from  rural  or  remote  areas 
were  released  into  the  community  with  insuffi- 
cient social  supports  and  follow-up  care. 

In  her  study,  Blanchette  (1996)  found  that 
Aboriginal  sex  offenders  were  more  likely  to  have 
had  problems  with  alcohol  or  drugs.  However,  the 
locations  of  their  crime  and  the  characteristics  of 
their  victims  also  differed.  Aboriginal  sex  offend- 
ers often  committed  their  offences  in  Aboriginal 
communities,  and  almost  all  of  their  sexual 
offences  were  committed  against  members  of 
their  immediate  or  extended  family. 

In  his  review  of  case  histories,  Johnston  (2000) 
found  that  both  Aboriginal  and  non-Aboriginal 
sex  offenders  showed  a pattern  of  alcohol/drug 
abuse  and  behavioural  problems.  Sex  offenders 
were  also  more  likely  to  be  from  families  where 
there  had  been  parental  absences,  foster  home  and 
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other  substitute  care  arrangements,  poverty,  and  physical  and  sexual  abuse. 
A history  of  alcohol  and  drug  problems  among  many  Aboriginal  offenders 
has  also  been  identified  in  other  studies  (e.g.,  La  Prairie  1995;  1996). 

In  a 1997  sample  of  Aboriginal  federal  inmates,  15%  reported  having 
attended  residential  schools.  Aboriginal  inmates  were  also  more  likely  to 
report  family  and  personal  histories  involving  suicide,  suicide  attempts  and 
self-injury,  as  well  as  employment  and  education  deficits  (Motiuk  2000). 

In  1996,  LaPrairie  surveyed  142  correctional  personnel  as  part  of  a larger 
review  of  Aboriginal  corrections  issues.  According  to  those  surveyed  (p.  36): 
the  main  similarities  between  Aboriginal  and  non-Aboriginal  offenders  are: 
drug  and  alcohol  addiction,  poor  upbringing/poverty,  abuse  and  violence  in 
lives,  type  of  offences  committed,  and  lack  of  education.  The  main  differ- 
ences between  Aboriginal  and  non-Aboriginal  offenders  were  cultural 
(including  shyness),  degree  of  family  and  personal  problems  (such  as  addic- 
tions to  alcohol)  and  entrenchment  in  poverty. 

LaPrairie  notes  that  there  were  also  considerable  differences  among 
Aboriginal  offenders,  including:  1)  cultural  factors  (adherence  to  traditional 
language  and  beliefs,  identification  with  specific  Aboriginal  nations,  etc.),  2) 
family  background,  3)  location  of  origin  (southern,  vs.  northern,  urban  vs. 
rural  or  remote)  and  the  related  ability  to  adjust  to  the  institutional  regime. 

In  LaPrairie’s  view,  the  characteristics  of  Aboriginal  offenders  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  majority  of  people  who  go  to  prison  and,  for  treatment  and  pro- 
gramming purposes,  she  believes  the  similarities  between  groups  of  offend- 
ers may  be  greater  than  the  differences.  In  particular,  she  contends  that  the 
attitudes,  peer  group  support,  and  personality  factors  that  contribute  to  the 
commission  of  crimes  are  similar  for  both  Aboriginal  and  non-Aboriginal 
offenders,  and  are  shaped  by  family  background,  poverty,  school  experiences, 
exposure  to  violence,  and  isolation  from  opportunities,  options  and  envi- 
ronments that  shape  pro-social  attitudes.  However,  she  points  out  that 
Aboriginal  and  non-Aboriginal  offenders  are  often  different  in  terms  of  fam- 
ily background,  as  well  as  in  terms  of  geographic  and  cultural  factors. 

The  National  Crime  Prevention  Centre  (1995)  also  found  that  Aboriginal 
inmates  are  often  more  disadvantaged  than  a comparison  group  of  non- 


Aboriginal  offenders.  Alcohol  use  was  more  common  (76%  vs.  65%), 
Aboriginal  offenders  had  less  education  (20%  had  grade  10  or  more  vs.  30% 
for  non-Aboriginal  offenders),  and  fewer  were  employed  at  the  time  of  their 
offence  (17%  vs.  30%).  Only  22.5%  of  Aboriginal  offenders  reported  any 
type  of  vocational  training,  and  two-thirds  had  no  previous  skilled  employ- 
ment experience.  A high  incidence  of  family  violence,  sexual  assault  and 
incest  among  Aboriginal  offenders  was  also  noted. 

Although  the  types  of  findings  reported  above  have  been  very  consistent 
across  many  other  studies,  the  interpretation  of  these  findings  is  made  more 
difficult  because  the  characteristics  of  Aboriginal  offenders  are  similar  to  the 
characteristics  of  many  Aboriginal  people  living  in  some  Aboriginal  com- 
munities. Therefore,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  identified  characteristics 
effectively  distinguish  Aboriginal  people  who  offend  from  those  who  do  not. 
For  example,  in  1995,  LaPrairie  studied  the  characteristics  of  Aboriginal  peo- 
ple living  in  the  inner  cores  of  four  large  Canadian  cities.  Her  research 
revealed: 

• Three-quarters  of  all  persons  interviewed  had  suffered  childhood 
abuse; 

• Among  these,  one-quarter  had  experienced  abuse  “of  the  most  severe 
kind;” 

• For  most  of  the  people  interviewed,  abuse  and  violence  were  facts  of 
childhood  and  adult  life; 

• Many  were  experiencing  a high  incidence  of  current  instability  in 
home  and  family  life; 

• Many  were  chronically  transient,  moving  around  a great  deal; 

• Many  experienced  severe  or  moderate  problems  in  dealing  with  their 
own  consumption  of  alcohol; 

• Many  have  few  skills  and  little  formal  education; 

• Many  experienced  chronic  unemployment. 


“A  group  of  nuns  with 
Aboriginal  students.”  ca.  1890 

Source : National  Archives  of 
Canada:  PA- 123707 
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continued  from  cover 


peews 


This  poem  is  dedicated  to  all  who  have  been 
or  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  this  deep 
dark  shameful  secret  of  sexual  abuse.  Please 
find  someone  you  can  trust  and  speak  to. 
This  secret  is  killing  us.  Don’t  let  it  win 


My  Secret 

It  made  me  feel  so  dirty,  unworthy  and  unclean 
I kept  it  all  inside  of  me,  fdling  me  with  pain 

It  made  me  go  crazy,  lashing  out  in  pain. 

It  hurt  me  and  my  family  tearing  us  apart 

I grasped  the  only  things  I knew  would  help 

Help  me  numb  the  pain 

The  sniff,  the  booze,  the  pills  and  sex 

Became  my  dearest,  dearest  friends 

They  became  my  only  comfort,  distorting  all  my  pain 

I’ve  had  this  deep,  deep  dark  secret  that  filled  my  life  with  pain 

I looked  deep,  deep  inside  of  me  and  spoke  of  my  pain 
It  made  me  feel  so  awful,  dirty,  unworthy  and  unclean 
I cried  and  cried  and  little  did  I know 
My  tears  had  washed  away  my  fears 
Of  being  dirty,  unworthy  and  unclean 
Today  I can  look  and  I can  see, 

With  love  and  understanding 

My  tears  had  washed  away  my  secret 

That  filled  my  life  with  pain 

So  everyone  that’s  out  there 

Please  be  aware  this  secret  is  still  out  there 

Still  filling  us  with  pain 

- Anita  Prince. 


Pinganodin  Lodge 

Residential  School  Survivor's  Program: 


Of  course,  this  is  a metaphor,  an  image.  We  know  that  issues  that  are  particularly 
relevant  to  men  are  now  being  tackled  in  many  communities.  But  overall,  isn’t  it 
pertinent  image  ? 

Looking  at  the  title  of  rhe  articles  presented  in  this  issue,  you  will  probably  see  why 
this  progress  has  been  slow.  The  losses,  obstacles,  & problems  that  men  are  facing 
at  this  time  are  numerous  and  complex,  and  therefore  must  surely  seem  over- 
whelming and  disempowering.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  always  be  able  to  say, 
in  every  Healing  Words,  that  healing  HAS  BEGUN,  healing  is  possible,  healing  is  a 
choice,  a right  and  a personal  responsibility. 

Healing  is  like  a train  which  long  ago  left  the  station  and  is  slowly,  steadily,  but 
surely  rolling  towards  its  destination.  The  tracks  (knowledge)  are  there,  the  fuel 
(will)  is  being  supplied  in  ever-better  quantity,  and  the  speed  (progress)  increasing: 
the  train  will  continue  to  roll  until  it  arrives  at  its  final  destination.  Every  so  often, 
the  train  picks  up  passengers  - more  and  more  of  rhem  - as  they  are  ready  to  go. 
The  emerging  desire  is  for  more  men  to  get  on  this  train. 

So  there  you  are  - two  metaphors  to  choose  from:  a bird  and  a train! 

All  in  all,  we  looked  at  the  issue  of  healing  from  a man’s  perspective:  Fatherhood, 
Sexual  health,  Men  Suicide,  Incarceration.  All  of  these  topics  are  areas  of  concern. 
On  the  subject  of  incarceration,  we  became  very  aware  of  the  perpetuation  of  a 
cycle  affecting  yet  another  generation  of  Aboriginal  children  whose  fathers  are 
absent  because  they  are  in  prison.  We  tried  to  counterbalance  this  article  by  shar- 
ing some  of  the  strategies  we  searched  for  and  found.  We  also  found  that  the  issue 
of  Aboriginal  Fatherhood  really  needed  to  be  documented  in  Canada.  Some  work 
has  been  done  in  the  States,  and,  as  you  will  read,  in  Australia.  If  you  do  have  some 
input  on  this  issue,  we  would  love  to  obtain  it  and  share  it  with  our  readers.  Most 
of  our  articles  point  to  healing  strategies  and  practices  which  can  be  applied  to 
these  issues. 

Once  again,  it  has  been  a labour  of  love  to  produce  this  issue.  What  we  discovered 
and  read  through  this  research  and  production  process,  whether  it  was  about  incar- 
cereted  fathers  or  sexual  offending,  affected  us,  but  really  strengthened  our  desire  to 
honour  and  encourage  men’s  tremendous  efforts  and  progress  towards  healing.  And 
to  thank  all  those  who  support  their  effort  and  bring  them  on  board  the  healing 
train. 

We  wish  to  thank  all  our  readers  who  take  the  time  to  phone,  e-mail,  or  write  to 
us.  We  appreciate  your  comments,  and  hope  you  find  we  act  on  your  suggestions. 
Thank  you  also  for  all  the  poems  and  contributions. 

In  the  Spirit  of  Healing, 

G.R. 


Suite  100-1 19  Ross  Avenue.  

761-9835 

In  August  of  1992,  a group  of  Aboriginal  and  non- 
Aboriginal  people  gathered  together  to  discuss  some  com- 
mon concerns  about  the  need  for  Aboriginal  services. 
There  was  one  particular  issue  that  surfaced  as  a result  of 
these  discussions:  The  effects  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
among  Aboriginal  males. 


Aboriginal  Healing  and  Wellness  Strategy,  Pinganodin 
Lodge  employs  an  Outreach  and  Family  Support 
Counsellor.  The  counsellor  designs,  develops  and  imple- 
ments a culturally-specific  outreach  program  for  Aboriginal 
men  suffering  from  addictions  and  provides  supports  servic- 
es for  their  families. 


“They  had  a dream,”  says  John  Corston,  Senior  Outreach 
Coordinator,  Pinganodin  Lodge,  “They  dreamed  of  a place  where 
Aboriginal  males  can  seek  help  to  heal  themselves  for  their  families  from 
the  effects  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  using  Aboriginal  culture,  traditions 
and  values” . 


“Increasingly,  men  in  our  program  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  the  tra- 
ditional teachings  and  spiritual  elements  of  Aboriginal  culture”  says  John. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  Lodge  provides  healing  circles  for  its  clients  on  a 
regular  basis.  The  Lodge  also  provides  a healing  circle  for  Aboriginal 
inmates  at  the  Ottawa-Carleton  Correctional  Centre. 


Mr.  Corston  believes  that  every  individual  has  particular  needs  based  on 
one’s  personal  history  and  cultural  roots.  Every  individual  needs  a person- 
alized program  that  integrates  the  available  Aboriginal  and  non- 
Aboriginal  resources  in  the  community.  Pinganodin  Lodge  works  with  its 
clients  on  an  individual  basis  to  access  the  most  appropriate  resources 
available  while  providing  Aboriginal  cultural  programs  to  support  each 
person  in  recovery.  Through  a Community  Annualized  grant  from  the 


Pinganodin  Lodge  has  just  completed  their  move  into  a 20-bed  residential  facil- 
ity located  in  downtown  Ottawa.  Currendy  under  renovations,  it  will  be  avail- 
able to  their  clients  in  early  September  to  assist  them  in  their  rehabilitation  and 
re-integration  into  society  with  life  skills  and  relevant  occupational  training. 
Other  services  that  are  offered  by  Pinganodin  include:  counselling,  outreach, 
alcohol  and  drug  treatment  referrals;  cultural  support;  traditional  teachings; 
employment  referrals  and  group  activities.  For  more  information  contact  John. 
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HEALING  LODGES  FOR  ABORIGINAL  FEDERAL  OFFENDERS 


Introduction 

In  the  last  five  years,  the  Correctional  Service  of  Canada  (CSC)  has  intro- 
duced a new  concept  in  federal  corrections  for  Aboriginal  offenders. 
"Healing  lodges"  offer  services  and  programs  that  reflect  Aboriginal  culture 
in  a space  that  incorporates  Aboriginal  peoples'  tradition  and  beliefs.  In  the 
healing  lodge,  the  needs  of  Aboriginal  offenders  serving  federal  sentences  are 
addressed  through  Aboriginal  teachings  and  ceremonies,  contact  with  Elders 
and  children,  and  interaction  with  nature.  A holistic  philosophy  governs  the 
approach,  whereby  individualized  programming  is  delivered  within  a context 
of  community  interaction,  with  a focus  on  preparing  for  release.  In  the  heal- 
ing lodges,  an  emphasis  is  placed  on  spiritual  leadership  and  on  the  value  of 
the  life  experience  of  staff  members,  who  act  as  role  models. 

Two  important  considerations  prompted  the  creation  of  healing  lodges. 
There  has  been  significant  concern  among  members  of  the  Aboriginal  com- 
munity that  mainstream  prison  programs  do  not  work  for  Aboriginal  offend- 
ers. Furthermore,  there  is  a dramatic  over-representation  of  Aboriginal  peo- 
ples in  Canada's  correctional  system.  While  representing  only  2.5%  of  the 
general  Canadian  population,  Aboriginal  offenders  make  up  17.8%  of  fed- 
eral penitentiary  inmates  - a figure  that  has  doubled  since  1987.  In 
Saskatchewan,  for  example,  Aboriginal  peoples  are  incarcerated  at  a rate  35 
times  higher  than  the  mainstream  population. 

Estimates  suggest  that  these  numbers  are  growing.  A recent  follow-up  study  by 
CSC  of  Aboriginal  offenders  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  Okimaw  Ohci 
Healing  Lodge,  the  Pe  Sakastew  Centre,  and  the  Stan  Daniels  Healing  Centre, 
revealed  a relatively  low  federal  recidivism  rate  for  some  Aboriginal  healing 
lodge  participants.  This  is  an  early  indication  that  this  approach  is  having  a 
positive  effect.  It  also  demonstrates  that  the  C SC  is  achieving  some  success  in 
fulfilling  its  mandate  to  safely  and  successfully  reintegrate  offenders. 

Pe  Sakastew 

In  consultation  with  the  Samson  Cree  First  Nation  near  Hobbema,  the  CSC 
planned  the  first  facility  for  Aboriginal  men,  Alberta:  the  Pe  Sakastew  Centre 
(pronounced  bay-saw-ga-stay-o),  meaning  "new  beginnings"  in  Cree. 

Pe  Sakastew  Centre  is  a federally  owned  minimum-security  facility,  located 
on  land  owned  by  the  Samson  Cree  First  Nation  and  leased  to  the  C SC . 
Consultations  with  community  Elders  on  the  values  and  beliefs  of  the 
Samson  Cree  led  to  an  architectural  design  that  reflects  the  Aboriginal  world 
view.  Six  circular  buildings  are  arranged  in  a large  circle  on  the  40-acre  site. 
Symbols  significant  to  the  Samson  Cree  First  Nation,  such  as  the  medicine 
wheel,  the  four  directions,  and  the  colors  red,  yellow,  white,  and  black,  were 
integrated  into  the  centre's  design. 

The  programs  at  Pe  Sakastew  Centre  are  based  on  the  belief  that  Aboriginal 
spirituality  is  central  to  the  healing  process  for  Aboriginal  offenders.  Elders 
from  surrounding  Aboriginal  communities  instruct  inmates  in  traditional 
values  and  spiritual  practices,  while  offering  counselling  and  serving  as  role 
models.  Aboriginal  values  and  beliefs  inform  the  programs,  whether  they  are 


specifically  Aboriginal  in  subject  or  not.  Thus,  inmates  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  Aboriginal  practices  have  a chance  to  learn  about  them,  while  those 
who  are  familiar  with  them  are  re-exposed  to  the  traditions  that  will  aid  them 
on  their  path  to  healing. 

Prince  Albert  Grand  Council  Spiritual  Healing  Lodge 

In  1994,  the  CSC,  the  Saskatchewan  Ministry  of  Justice,  and 
the  Prince  Albert  Grand  Council  began  discussing  a shared 
Aboriginal/federal/provincial  healing  lodge  for  male 
offenders  in  the  Wahpeton  Dakota  First  Nation 
Community.  In  August  1997,  the  Prince  Albert  Grand 
Council  Spiritual  Healing  Lodge  was  opened. 

The  mission  statement  of  the  Prince  Albert  Grand  Council  (page)  Spiritual 
Healing  Lodge  is: 

To  provide  First  Nations  people  with  a solid  grounding  in  their  cul- 
ture, values  and  customs:  to  address  the  mind,  body,  spiritual  and 
emotional  needs  of  the  individuals,  to  develop  and  increase  the  role 
and  level  of  responsibility  of  First  Nations  in  dealing  with  people  who 
are  in  conflict  with  the  law. 


The  structure  of  the  paCJC  Spiritual  Healing  Lodge  reflects  its  commitment 
to  Aboriginal  culture,  values,  and  customs.  The  page  Spiritual  Healing 
Lodge  has  a staff  of  1 5 people,  including  an  Elder.  The  buildings  are  situat- 
ed on  five  acres  of  land  in  a circular  pattern  around  an  inner  courtyard. 

The  main  lodge  contains  a spiritual  room,  meeting  rooms,  a dining 
room/social  area,  and  a visiting  room.  The  doors  and  windows  are  not 
locked,  nor  are  there  any  security  alarms  on  the  property. 

The  focus  at  the  page  Spiritual  Healing  Lodge  is  on  self-healing  through 
programs  and  Aboriginal  spirituality  and  culture.  In  addition  to  having  an 
individualized  healing  plan,  each  inmate  works  with  his  caseworker  and  an 
Elder  to  develop  a "healing  contract."  In  this  document,  the  offender's  goals 
are  identified,  as  well  as  the  obstacles  he  faces  in  achieving  them.  The  lodge 
programs  deal  with  the  spiritual,  mental,  physical  and  emotional  dimensions 
of  healing.  The  page  Spiritual  Healing  Lodge's  commitment  has  created  a 
safe  and  supportive  environment  for  male  offenders  who  want  to  follow  a 
traditional  Aboriginal  spiritual  path  to  healing. 

Stan  Daniels  Center 

The  Native  Counseling  Services  of  Alberta  and  the  Stan  Daniels  Healing 
Centre  have  developed  programs  to  help  prepare  offenders  for  their  release 
into  the  community.  The  Stan  Daniels  Healing  Centre  provides  a safe, 
supervised,  and  supportive  residential  environment  for  male  Aboriginal 
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offenders.  The  centre's  healing 
philosophy  emphasizes  a strong 
cultural  identity  as  the  founda- 
tion for  building  self-esteem. 

Elders  play  a critical  role  as  spiri- 
tual and  cultural  teachers.  With 
guidance  from  Elders,  feedback 
from  residents,  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  staff,  residents  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  heal,  to  grow 
spiritually,  and  to  reconnect  with 
Aboriginal  culture.  Services 
offered  at  the  Stan  Daniels 
Healing  Centre  include  a 
Relationships  program,  a Loss 
and  Recovery  program,  a Family 
Life  Improvement  program,  an 
Elders  Healing  Circle,  a Relapse 
Prevention  program,  a four-week  (28-day)  Substance  Abuse  program,  and 
activities  and  ceremonies  (including  the  Sundance  Ceremony). 

The  Stan  Daniels  Healing  Centre’s  mission  statement  is: 

To  contribute  to  the  wholistic  development  and  wellness  of  the 
Aboriginal  individual,  family  and  community.  By  respecting  differences, 
we  will  promote  the  fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  Aboriginal  people 
and  advocate  for  the  future  development  of  our  organization  and  our 
partners.  By  developing  and  maintaining  strong  partnerships  and  honor- 
ing relationships,  we  are  committed  to  evolve  proactively  with  our  chang- 
ing environment.  We  will  continue  to  strategically  plan  and  deliver  cul- 
turally sensitive  programs  and  community  education  through  account- 
able resource  management. 


The  mission  statement  of  the  Ochichakkosipi  Healing  Lodge  reads  as  follows: 

The  Ochichakkosipi  Healing  Lodge  will  assist  its  members  to  heal, 
grow  spiritually  and  to  reintegrate  successfully  into  family  and  the  com- 
munity. In  so  doing,  the  Lodge  will  assist  the  Correctional  Service 
Canada  to  meet  its  own  objectives. 

The  Ochichakkosipi  Healing  Lodge  is  more  than  a correctional  program.  It  is 
a community  that  focuses  on  the  mental,  physical,  spiritual,  and  emotional 
healing  of  all  the  members.  The  lodge  emphasizes  the  importance  of  tradi- 
tional values,  beliefs,  and  practices.  A healing  plan  is  designed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cific needs  of  each  member  of  the  healing  community.  Offenders  are  encour- 
aged to  attain  the  goals  of  personal  development  set  out  in  their  healing  plan, 
with  help  from  staff,  Elders,  and  other  community  members. 

The  goal  of  the  Ochichakkosipi  Healing  Lodge  is  to  develop  initiatives  that 
will  help  other  communities  become  healing  communities. 


Willow  Cree  Healing  Lodge 


In  1994,  the  Beardy's  and  Okemasis  First  Nation,  near  Duck  Lake, 
Saskatchewan,  created  a Wellness  Committee,  which  focused  on  correctional 
issues.  The  committee  has  been  vital  in  generating  interest  among  communi- 
ty members  and  Elders  in  the  healing  and  reintegration  of  offenders.  As  a 
result,  releasing  circles  have  been  used  effectively  in  the  community. 


The  Stan  Daniels  Healing  Centre  is  located  in  an  urban  area.  With  an  empha- 
sis on  Aboriginal  core  programming,  and  a commitment  to  healing  and  the 
safe  reintegration  of  Aboriginal  offenders  into  the  community,  the  centre 
offers  offenders  an  alternative  to  the  standard  correctional  approach. 

Ochichakkosipi  Healing  Lodge 


Plans  are  currently  in  place  to  construct  a 40-bed  facility  for  Aboriginal  male 
offenders  in  the  Beardy's  and  Okemasis  First  Nation  community.  The  design 
of  the  healing  lodge  will  reflect  the  culture  of  the  surrounding  Aboriginal 
communities.  Involving  the  community,  and  primarily  the  Elders,  in  all 
aspects  of  programming  will  reinforce  a community-based,  holistic  program, 
delivered  within  the  C SC  framework. 


Since  1990,  the  Ojibway  First  Nation  of 
Ochichakkosipi  in  Crane  River,  Manitoba,  has  been 
working  toward  creating  a community-based  centre 
where  First  Nations  can  help  their  people  find  heal- 
ing. In  1998,  the  CSC  began  to  work  with  the 
Ochichakkosipi  First  Nation  toward  this  objective. 


The  goal  was  achieved  in  February  2000,  when  the  C SC  began  transferring 
Aboriginal  offenders  to  the  Ochichakkosipi  Healing  Lodge. 


The  Ochichakkosipi  Healing  Lodge  is  a 24-bed  facility  located  on  a pictur- 
esque, Lake  Manitoba  peninsula.  An  Aboriginal  architect  designed  the  earth- 
en spiritual  centre,  which  consists  of  a tipi-inspired  central  lodge,  four  resi- 
dences, and  a nearby  family  cabin  for  visitors,  all  designed  to  inspire  spiritual 
healing  and  growth. 


A culturally-appropriate  environment,  combined  with  a traditional  healing 
process  at  Willow  Cree  Healing  Lodge  will  foster  the  Aboriginal  offender's 
personal  growth,  cultural  identity,  and  the  development  of  living  skills  with- 
in the  context  of  a balanced  lifestyle.  In  each  program  offered,  an  Elder  and  a 
facilitator  or  counselor  will  work  hand-in-hand. 

Waseskun  Healing  Centre 

The  healing  lodge  approach  has  also  found  its  way  into  the  halfway  houses 
that  the  C SC  supports.  Among  these  is  one  that  is  now  called  the  Waseskun 
Healing  Centre,  which  is  located  approximately  an  hour  from  Montreal  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Laurentian  mountain  range. 

After  10  years  of  operating  as  the  Waskeskun  Centre,  the  facility  officially 
became  the  Waseskun  Healing  Centre  in  1999. 
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The  Centre  offers  services  in  French  and  English  and  provides  residential  ther- 
apy for  men  and  women  referred  from  Aboriginal  communities,  and  from 
prisons  and  federal  penitentiaries.  Programming  is  informed  by  a communi- 
ty-based holistic  healing  philosophy  that  incorporates  both  western  and  tradi- 
tional therapeutic  approaches.  Fundamental  to  the  Waseskun  Healing  Centre 
philosophy  is  a strong  belief  in  the  responsibility  of  Aboriginal  communities 
to  participate  in  the  healing  journey  and  reintegration  of  their  members.  To 
date,  Waseskun  House  and  Healing  Centre  has  helped  approximately  400 
men  reintegrate  into  their  communities. 

Somba  Ke'  Healing  Lodge 

Located  just  outside  of  Yellowknife,  NWT,  the  Somba  Ke'  Healing  Lodge 
seeks  to  work  with  all  cultures  in  as  many  northern  communities  as  possible, 
towards  reintegration  of  clients  into  their  communities.  They  currently  are 
under  contract  to  C SC  as  a community  residential  facility,  in  the  treatment  of 
Aboriginal  federal  offenders.  CSC  hopes  to  initiate  discussion  towards  estab- 
lishing a Section  81  Agreement  with  Somba  Ke'  in  the  near  future. 

The  mission  of  the  Somba  Ke'  Healing  Lodge  is: 

To  provide  culturally  sensitive  treatment  programs  for  residents  of  the 
Northwest  Territories  and  Nunavut  with  a focus  on  the  mental  health 
and  addictions  problems  arising  from  trauma  including  residential 
school  abuse,  family  violence,  grief  and  loss  of  aboriginal  residents  and 
northern  inmates  incarcerated  in  federal  and  territorial  institutions. 


Their  programs  are  run  in  conjunction  with  a Traditional  Healing  Program, 
and  include  such  topics  as  Anger  Management,  Family  systems/Healthy 
Relationships,  Addictions  Recovery  and  Traditional  Knowledge  and  Culture. 
Their  goal  is  to  help  their  clients  regain  hope  and  confidence  for  themselves, 
their  family  and  their  communities,  as  well  as  to  reduce  the  rate  of  recidivism. 

Extracted  from  the  page  Working  Together  of  the 
Correctional  Service  of  Canada  Web  site: 

http://www.csc- 

scc.gc. ca/text/prgrm/correctional/ab  issues/ challenge/ 1 l_e.shtml 


A Survivor 

peews 


In  front  of  me  a book 
For  years  left  unopen 
The  child  within  wants  out 
The  child  within  wants,  needs? 

What’s  the  want?  What’s  the  need? 

Did  not  feel,  did  not  receive 

How  could  he  know?  To  know  is  to  open! 

Re-live  the  hurt,  re-live  the  pain 

Re-live  the  nightmare. . .What  a dreaded  journey!! 

Five  year  old,  another  night  I do  not  want 
A vile,  demented  groping  hand 
Tears.  Tears  - Can’t  you  see  the  tears? 

OH!  Most  Holy  Spirit  see  my  hurts,  feel  my  pain 
The  child  not  knowing  it  would  be  a lonely  eleven  years 

Through  hazy  reality,  I hear  a woman  moan 
My  pecious  baby  girl  crying 
No  milk  - both  breasts  too  sore  to  feed 
Why?  Why?  I need  to  heal 

God  grant  me  the  serenity 
I’m  a victim.  I’m  a product 
Wounded  but  still  a warrior 
A SURVIVOR 
This  cylcle  will  break!! 

-Edward  Gamblin,  Inmate  of  the  United  Church  Residential 
School  (Norway  House,  Manitoba) 


PLEASE  NOTE:  Aboriginal  Sex  Offending  in  Canada 
Erratum 

The  description  of  the  Bowden  Institution's  Aboriginal 
Healing  Program  contains  an  error  on  page  177.  The  report  states: 

History  and  Current  Status  of  the  Program: 

This  program  in  the  federal  penitentiary  at  Bowden,  Alberta  was  ini- 
tiated in  September  of  1996,  but  it  no  longer  operates.  It  provided 
cognitive-behavioral  therapy  for  groups  of  12  Aboriginal  and  non- 
Aboriginal  inmates. 

The  operators  advise  that  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Program  for  First 
Nations  sex  offenders  has  been  operational  since  its  inception  in 
September  1996  without  significant  interruption.  The  operators  also 
advise  that  they  have  an  extremely  low  drop  out  rate. 
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STRONG  MEN,  STRONG  FAMILIES 


Dads  and  men 
are  important 

There  are  lots  of  different  kinds  of  dads  - tradi- 
tional, stepparent  or  a single  parent.  Their  roles  are 
changing.  Dads  and  men  are  becoming  more 
involved  with  helping  to  grow  up  kids  and  act  as 
role  models. 

When  dads  are  involved  with  their  kids  every  day 
it  builds  stronger  relationships.  Kids  do  different 
things  with  men  than  they  do  with  women. 

Ideas  for  men  to  help 
build  strong  families 

Yarn  with  and  listen  to  your  kids. 

Take  an  interest  in  what  your  kids  do  at 
school. 

Spend  time  with  them  doing  things  they 
like. 

Show  your  kids  good  things  you  like  to  do  - 
teach  them  something  new. 

Join  in  their  games. 

Share  ideas  for  growing  up  kids  with  their 
mum. 

As  kids  grow  up  they  might  do  things  dif- 
ferently to  you  but  they  still  need  love  from 
their  dad. 

Let  your  kids  know  when  they  are  doing 
something  good. 

Being  a new  dad 

Things  will  change  when  you’re  a new  dad.  Even 
your  relationship  with  the  mum  can  change. 
When  you  start  growing  up  kids  you  might  have 
less  time  to  spend  with  each  other.  New  dads 
might  sometimes  feel  left  out  when  the  baby  is 
born  because  the  mum  has  less  time  and  energy  to 
spend  with  them.  Your  help  to  look  after  the  new 
baby  will  help  everyone.  It  is  also  a good  way  to  get 
to  know  your  kids  and  learn  about  being  a dad. 

Role  models 

How  you  act  teaches  your  kids  how  to  act  when 
they  grow  up.  What  would  you  like  them  to  learn? 

Try  some  of  these  ideas: 


• Teach  your  kids  respect  by  being  a good  role 
model. 

• Your  daughter  will  learn  about  male/ female 
relationships  by  watching  you  - it  is  impor- 
tant she  sees  you  showing  care  and  respect 
to  women  in  the  family. 

• Your  son  will  watch  you  and  copy  what  you 
do  - this  is  how  he  learns  about  being  a 
man,  male/ female  relationships,  friendships 
and  his  role  in  the  community  and  family. 

Men  say  they’re  doing 
a good  job  when  their  kids  are: 

• happy,  healthy  and  strong 

• doing  well  at  school  to  have  enough  educa- 
tion to  get  a job 

• staying  out  of  trouble  with  the  police 

• staying  in  touch  with  family  and  communi- 
ty when  they  grow  up 

• showing  respect  for  family,  elders  and  others 
in  the  community 

• staying  in  a happy  relationship  when  they 
grow  up. 

Making  families  strong.  Families  are 
strong  when  they: 

• share  resources  and  knowledge 

• have  close  relationships  with  brothers  and 
sisters 

• share  responsibility  for  growing  up  kids 

• spend  lots  of  time  together 

• get  support  and  help  from  family 

• listen  to  the  wisdom  of  the  elders. 


On  Fatherhood 

When  I first  met  my  wife  she  had  a seven  year- 
old  son  named  Billy.  At  that  time  I was  strug- 
gling with  my  addictions  to  alcohol  and  drugs 
and  did  not  know  how  to  be  a father  to  him, 
let  alone  take  care  of  myself.  He  is  now  twenty- 
one  years  old  and  we  have  a close  relationship 
that  is  built  on  respect  and  acceptance. 

I was  in  the  delivery  room  when  my  daughter 
Brooke  was  born.  I was  so  proud.  When  I 
held  her  for  the  first  time,  I remembered 
being  careful  and  gentle  because  she  was  so 
tiny  and  fragile.  She  was  four  when  I began  to 
take  an  honest  look  at  myself  and  saw  how 
fragile  my  life  was.  I wanted  change. 

Change  happened  slowly  through  a process  of 
personal  mistakes  and  events  that  made  me 
see  what  I was  doing  to  myself  and  family. 
Once  I gained  an  awareness,  I made  a com- 
mitment to  myself  that  I was  going  to  make  a 
healthier  change  in  my  life.  The  doors  of 
opportunity  began  to  open  up  to  me  then.  I 
started  to  reach  out  to  people  for  help.  I went 
to  meetings,  support  groups,  workshops  and 
eventually  went  back  to  college  and  complet- 
ed a Diploma  program  in  Addictions  Studies. 
All  these  things  that  I have  done  for  myself 
have  had  positive  impacts  on  my  children. 
Over  the  years  I have  learned  to  be  a loving 
and  caring  father  - qualities  that  have  always 
been  in  me.  I just  needed  to  discover  them  for 
myself. 

I became  a father  again  June  24^,  200 1 when 
my  son  Dylan  was  born.  As  a father  it  brings 
me  joy  to  watch  him  play,  laugh,  cry.  To  tell 
him,  “I  love  you”  and  “that  all  your  needs  are 
okay  with  me.”  Those  are  the  small  moments 
that  I cherish  as  a father. 

In  closing  I acknowledge  my  mother  Sarah 
who  I love  and  respect.  To  my  wife  Margaret 
for  her  strength  and  understanding,  and  to  all 
women  on  Mother  Earth.  To  my  father 
Moise,  Mahsi. 


In  the  Spirit  of  Healing, 
Frank  Hope 
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MASCULINITY  and 
MENTAL  HEALTH: 

An  Aboriginal 
Mental  Health 
Workers  Perspective 

by  Richard  Akbar 


http:  II members,  ozemail.  com.  au ! - menshealthlakbar.  htm 


Introduction 

My  name  is  Richard  Akbar  an  Aboriginal  descendant  from 
the  Wongi  people  of  the  Laverton,  Leonora  district  in 
Western  Australia.  I am  employed  by  the  Derbarl  Yerrigan 
Health  Service  and  work  as  a support  worker  in  the  men- 
tal health  program. 

Before  I begin  I would  like  to  acknowledge  the  following. 

Firstly  to  the  elders  and  the  traditional  owners  of  this  land 
for  allowing  me  to  be  here.  To  the  organisers  who  made 
this  conference  possible  and  to  my  team  mates  from  the 
Mental  Health  Support  program  who  have  given  me  the 
opportunity  to  be  here  today.  Today  I would  like  to  talk  to 
you  about  mental  health  and  how  it  effects  Aboriginal  men 

and  their  masculinity.  Also  I 
would  like  to  explore  some  of 
the  problems  they  encounter.  In 
the  second  part  of  my  presenta- 
tion I will  talk  about  the  work  I do  and  about  the  Derbarl 
Yerrigan  Mental  Health  Support  program.  Finally  I would 
like  to  give  a personal  view  about  the  future  and  how  we 
can  work  towards  giving  better  health  to  Aboriginal  men. 


The  problem 


Mental  Health  is  fast  becoming  the  growing  epidemic  that 
will  test  the  resources  and  resolve  of  health  professionals  as 
we  approach  the  beginning  of  a new  century.  For 
Aboriginal  and  Torres  Strait  Islander  people  its  continued 
rise  as  a major  health  problem  could  if  not  addressed  put 
us  on  a path  that  may  see  us  disappear  as  a people  within 
150  years. 


Masculinity:  the  meaning 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  meaning  of  masculine. 

In  the  Australian  Oxford  Dictionary  it  describes  the  word 
masculine  as  1)  Of  or  characteristic  of  men.  2)  Manly  vig- 
orous. 


These  words  in  themselves  do  not  describe  what  we  may 
see  as  masculine  qualities  or  how  we  perceive  masculinity. 

I would  like  to  offer  some  words  that  could  reflect  what 
society  might  see  as  ideally  masculine. 

• Strong 

• Protective 

• Confident 

• Kind 

• A worker 

• A provider. 

Now  some  words  that  are  associated  with  how  the  men  I 
see  present  themselves. 

• Fearful 

• Confused 

• Ashamed 


• Angry 

• Lost 

Not  qualities  we  could  describe  as  ideally  male  or 
masculine. 

To  understand  where  these  words  come  from  we  need 
to  look  at  the  clinical  aspects  of  the  problem  and  then 
some  of  the  underlying  and  historical  and  current  social 
issues  that  effect  Aboriginal  men. 

The  most  common  or  major  diagnosis  of  mental  illness 
fall  into  three  areas.  These  are:  Schizophrenia  - Major 
Depression  - Bipolar  disorders. 

Mental  disorders  due  to  a general  medical  condition. 

Examples 

■ Sexual  dysfunction  - Sleep  disorder  - Mood  disorder 

• Psychotic  disorder  - Amnesiac  disorder 

• Dementia  - Delirium. 

Substance  related  disorder. 

Examples 

■ Alcohol  — Amphetamines  — Caffeine 

• Cannabis  - Hallucinogens  - Inhalants 

• Nicotine  - Phencyclidine  ( Angel  Dust ) 

• Sedatives,  hypnotics  or  Anxiolytics 

• Poly  Substances. 

Looking  at  the  clinical  problems  the  ones  that  are  more 
prevalent  to  the  men  I work  with  are  Schizophrenia, 
Major  depression,  Sexual  dysfunction,  Sleep  disorder, 
Mood  disorder,  Psychotic  disorder,  and  Substance  relat- 
ed disorders.  Let’s  now  look  at  the  other  underlying  fac- 
tors, social  and  historical,  that  effect  Aboriginal  men 
with  a mental  illness. 

Historically  the  effects  of  colonisation  and  the  repercus- 
sions to  us  as  the  first  people  of  this  land  can  only  be 
described  in  terms  of  a psychological  trauma  that  we  are 
still  suffering.  In  relation  to  health  of  Aboriginal  men 
we  are  still  dying  twenty  years  earlier  than  our  non-abo- 
riginal brothers.  Smoking  and  related  disease  are  our 
number-one  killer.  In  my  view  I see  suicide  and  deaths 
in  custody  as  the  other  factors  that  are  effecting  our 
health  and  our  role  as  men  in  our  own  families  and  the 
Aboriginal  community. 

There  are  social  factors  that  also  influence  how 
Aboriginal  men  view  their  masculinity.  The  removal 
from  traditional  land,  removal  from  biological  parents 
and  family,  forced  urbanisation  and  marginalisation. 
Loss  of  political  voice  is  also  something  to  be  considered 
when  we  look  at  the  social  issues  that  Aboriginal  men 
are  trying  to  come  to  terms  with.  In  many  instances 
Aboriginal  men  no  longer  see  themselves  as  the  warrior, 
providers  for  their  families  or  role  models  in  their  own 
community.  Rather  as  welfare  dependents  with  no  voice 
and  if  suffering  from  mental  illness  no  real  future. 
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providers  for  their  families  or  role  models  in  their  own  community.  Rather 
as  welfare  dependents  with  no  voice  and  if  suffering  from  mental  illness  no 
real  future. 

The  work 

Having  looked  at  the  problem  I would  like  to  speak  a little  about  the  work 
I do  and  the  program  I am  involved  in.  I am  a team  member  of  the  Derbarl 
Yerrigan  Health  Service  - Mental  Health  Support  Program.  The  program 
began  in  1995  as  a joint  initiative  between  Ruah  Inreach  and  the  Derbarl 
Yerrigan  Health  Service.  For  some  you  may  know  Derbarl  Yerrigan  Health 
Service  by  its  old  name,  the  Perth  Aboriginal  Medical  Service. 

In  1998  the  team  then  known  as  9CSS  or  Aboriginal  Community  Support 
Service  moved  from  Ruah  to  the  Derbarl  Yerrigan  Health  Service’s  new 
premises  and  took  on  our  current  name. 

We  have  two  separate  teams  with  a total  of  nine  personnel.  The  teams  are 
a mix  of  non-aboriginal  and  aboriginal  workers.  A more  detailed  picture 
of  our  structure  can  be  found  in  our  handbook. 

Ours  is  an  Inreach  support  service  working  with  Aboriginal  people  who 
have  a diagnosed  mental  illness. 

As  a worker  I have  both  female  and  male  clients  for  whom  I provide  sup- 
port in  helping  them  to  cope  with  the  medical  psychosocial  and  social 
issues  associated  with  their  illness. 

As  an  aboriginal  man  I also  have  a vested  interest  in  helping  other  aborig- 
inal men  in  need  of  help  to  heal  themselves.  The  work  I do  is  one-on-one 
intensive  support  but  also  may  require  me  working  in  partnership  with 
other  family  members.  Both  the  clinical  and  social  problems  these  men 
present  with  are  complex.  There  is  no  definitive  answer  as  to  how  I address 
these  problems,  as  each  case  is  different.  Probably  the  most  effective  tool  I 
have  is  being  able  to  develop  a relationship  based  on  trust.  Also,  because 
we  are  able  to  work  long-term  with  the  client,  continuity  of  contact  has  an 
advantage.  Another  distinct  feature  in  being  able  to  assist  these  men  is  the 
ability  in  our  program  to  cross  boundaries  not  only  geographically  but  also 
across  the  different  services. 

Which  means  we  are  not  restricted  to  a purely  medical  focus  but  can  use 
a broader  range  of  skills  allowing  us  a more  holistic  approach  to  our  work. 

The  Future 

Future  work  in  my  area  and  its  continued  success  will  ultimately  be  some- 
thing that  our  clients  determine.  It  is  hard  for  me  as  a worker  to  predict 
what  outcomes  will  emerge  but  I remain  optimistic.  Ideally,  continued 
partnerships  and  a cooperative  approach  between  aboriginal  and  non-abo- 
riginal agencies  needs  to  continue. 

In  regard  to  Aboriginal  men  and  those  men  I work  with  there  is  a need  for 
more  of  our  men  to  become  involved  in  their  care.  Currently  there  is  a 
move  amongst  us  to  reclaim  our  sense  of  masculinity  in  the  form  of  men’s 
meetings.  The  most  recent  being  the  1st  National  Indigenous  Male  Health 
Convention  held  at  Ross  River  Homestead.  Unfortunately  I was  unable  to 
except  the  offer  to  speak  because  of  work  commitments.  However  I was 
able  to  attend  the  first  men’s  business  meeting  held  with  men  from  the 
Derbarl  Yerrigan  Health  Service  last  month.  To  my  knowledge  this  was  the 
first  time  that  a group  of  Indigenous  men  working  within  one  aboriginal 
health  organisation  in  Perth  has  been  given  that  chance.  For  that  I thank 
those  with  the  vision  to  make  it  happen  and  for  the  support  of  the  women 
who  maintained  the  service  while  we  were  away. 


In  conclusion  the  future  health  of 
Aboriginal  men  lies  within. 

We  cannot  do  it  alone  but  given  the  tools 
and  the  time  we  can  improve  our  own 
health. 

When  that  time  arrives  and  we  achieve  the 
health  status  of  our  non-indigenous  brothers 
then  we  will  stand  together  united.  Giving 
us  the  confidence  to  strengthen  our  culture, 
our  families,  the  community  and  ourselves. 


http:  II members,  ozemail.  com.  au! ~ menshealthlakbar.  htm 
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The  Jingle  Dress  dream 

peems 

I see  an  elderly  woman  walking  with  me  amongst  the  wind, 

I try  with  all  my  might  to  understand  her  old  language. 

I ignore  her  and  will  try  to  understand  her  later. 

I fell  down  hard  the  last  time  and  her  voice  is  distant  but  I 
do  not  answer. 

I cry  because  I am  lonely  and  scared. 

I have  had  no  dreams  of  her  yet. 

I wonder  if  she  sees  or  hears  me  cry? 

I struggle  to  fight  my  way  back  up  but  there  are  just  too 
many  of  them. 

I scream  and  cry  in  pain,  telling  myself  I have  to  withdraw  from 
this  horrible  reality  of  self  destruction. 

I wiped  my  tears  and  cleaned  up  myself  again. 

There,  I finally  hear  the  old  woman's  voice  calling  me  into 
her  direction. 

She  became  clear  and  understandable,  I smelled  the  cedar  all  around 
me. 

She  gave  me  a silver  coned  jingle  dress  with  my  colors, 
a dress  that  I have  searched  for  has  finally  arrived. 

Since  then,  it  has  given  me  freedom  and  self  esteem. 

She  now  sings  and  dances  beside  me  spiritually. 

Meegwetch, 

Phoenix  Bunting 

Lac  Seal  First  Nation. 
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FATHERING  BEHIND  BARS 


http://www.aifs.org.au/institute/afrc7/howard.html 
Sue  Howard,  Childrens  Commission  of  Queensland 


"'The  family  support  needs  of  parents  in  prison,  their 
spouses  and  their  children  ♦♦♦  are  everyone's  business  ♦♦♦ 
and  no-one's  concern." 


The  Children’s  Commission  of  Queensland  serves  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  children  and  young  people  around  the  state.  It  is  par- 
ticularly concerned  to  support  children  and  young  people  who  are 
marginalised  and  in  vulnerable  situations  in  society.  As  an  example  of  our 
advocacy  for  a specific  group  of  such  children,  the  Commission  is  furthering 
discussions  with  the  Department  of  Corrective  Services  in  Queensland 
regarding  the  impact  on  the  child  of  incarceration  of  a parent,  and  has  pro- 
posed several  strategies  to  help  mitigate  against  it.  While  acknowledging  that 
the  needs  of  children  of  incarcerated  mothers  are  pressing,  as  part  of  the 
Focus  on  Fathering  Project  during  the  year  2000,  we  are  interested  in  explor- 
ing issues  relating  to  fathers  in  prison. 

In  particular,  the  Commission  is  concerned  with  statistics  which  indicate  the 
over-representation  of  Indigenous  people  in  prisons.  The  Crime  and  Justice 
Statistics  for  1999  (Office  of  Economic  and  Statistical  Research  (OESR) 
1999)  show  an  Indigenous  incarceration  rate  of  1768  per  100,000  compared 
with  a non-Indigenous  rate  of  139  per  100,000  (OESR  1999).  That  is,  the 
Indigenous  rate  of  incarceration  is  nearly  13  times  higher  than  the  non- 
Indigenous  rate.  The  figures  are  even  worse  for  Indigenous  young  people. 

The  rate  of  youth  detention  of  Indigenous  young  people  compared  with 
non-Indigenous  young  people  is  425  versus  19,  per  100,000.  That  is, 
Indigenous  young  people  are  incarcerated  at  22  times  the  rate  of  non- 
Indigenous  young  people. 

Overwhelmingly,  these  prisoners  are  male,  and  we  can  assume  that  many  of 
them  are  fathers.  Given  the  history  of  Indigenous  people,  in  terms  of  dislo- 
cation and  cultural  fragmentation,  the  questions  of  how  Aboriginal  and 
Torres  Strait  Islander  males  learn  to  be  men  and  learn  how  to  father  are  par- 
ticularly problematic  ones.  Incarceration  adds  a further  dimension.  The  first 
paper  in  this  symposium  indicated  the  Commission’s  interest  in  parenting 
programs,  because  of  the  important  role  a responsive  and  supportive  family 
environment  can  play  in  the  ongoing  well-being  of  children.  This  paper  gives 
some  background  into  a project  the  Commission  is  undertaking  in  collabo- 
ration with  the  Queensland  Government’s  Aboriginal  and  Torres  Strait 
Islander  Advisory  Board  atsiab)  to  develop  and  deliver  on  a trial  basis  a 
fathering  program  for  Indigenous  inmates  at  Lotus  Glen  Correctional 
Centre  in  North  Queensland.  An  awareness  of  the  effects  of  incarceration  of 
a parent  on  their  children  is  the  starting  point  for  this  project. 

The  Commission  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  contribution  of  Boni 
Robertson  and  Barry  Malezer  of  the  Gumurrii  Centre  of  Griffith  University, 
Queensland,  to  the  content  of  this  paper. 

The  effects  of  incarceration  on  children 

The  long-term  effects  of  incarceration  can  be  devastating  on  the  family,  often 
called  the  “hidden  victims  of  crime”  (Howard  1994;  Seymour  1998).  Parents 
remain  parents,  even  when  incarcerated,  yet  public  policy  and  programs  for 


prisoners  often  overlook  children  as  a group  of  secondary  victims.  This  is 
particularly  surprising  given  the  mounting  evidence  that,  along  with  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment,  education,  and  job  skills,  having  a family  to  return 
to  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  an  offender’s  successful  reentry 
into  society  (Florida  House  of  Representatives  Justice  Council  2000;  Healy, 
Foley  & Walsh  2000).  There  is  also  an  argument  that,  while  prisoners’  chil- 
dren remain  largely  unrecognised  and  uncared-for,  they  are  “a  potential 
reservoir  of  future  criminality  and  deviant  social  behaviour”  (Shaw  1992 
p.192).  There  has  been  very  little  research  in  this  area,  and  what  has  been 
done  is  hindered  by  small  sample  sizes  and  inadequate  comparison  groups 
and  does  not  usually  extend  to  longitudinal  studies  (Seymour  1998  p.471). 

The  implications  of  imprisonment  on  men  as  fathers  have  received  even  less 
attention  (Hairston  1998  p.6 1 9) . As  a recent  report  of  a Queensland  study 
of  parents  in  prison,  auspiced  by  the  Catholic  Prison  Ministry  (Healy  et  al. 
2000  p.5)  points  out,  “The  family  support  needs  of  parents  in  prison,  their 
spouses  and  their  children  . . . are  everyone’s  business  . . . and  no-one’s  con- 
cern.” Nevertheless,  this  paper  will  now  briefly  summarise  some  of  what  we 
do  know  about  the  effects  of  imprisonment  on  the  family.  A significant  issue 
when  women  are  imprisoned  is  the  provision  of  alternative  care  for  their 
children,  as  women  are  more  likely  to  be  the  primary  caregivers.  In  the  above 
study  of  Queensland  parents  in  prison  and  their  families,  Healy  (2000 
pp. 15-16)  found  that  gender  was  a significant  factor  in  the  stability  of  care 
arrangements  for  children  of  inmates. 

Children  of  male  inmates  are  more  likely  to  be  cared  for  by  the  nonincarcer- 
ated  parent  - that  is  the  mother  - than  children  of  female  inmates.  Children 
of  female  inmates  are  variously  looked  after  by  the  other  parent,  grandparents, 
aunts  and  uncles  or  are  placed  in  foster  care.  This  is  one  aspect  of  the  frag- 
mentation and  disintegration  of  the  family  which  may  be  experienced, 
though  the  partners  of  male  prisoners  are  more  likely  to  work  to  maintain 
family  ties.  Regardless,  it  is  very  difficult  for  relationships  to  develop  and 
flourish  when  one  person  in  that  relationship  is  in  prison.  Intermittent  con- 
tact, and  a sense  of  losing  touch  with  loved  ones  can  cause  all  parties  great 
anguish.  Howard  (1994)  argues  that  families  may  feel  similar  grief  as  is  expe- 
rienced with  the  death  of  a loved  one,  and  she  refers  to  studies  which  have 
shown  “that  a higher  percentage  of  wives  of  inmates  experience  more  grief 
symptoms  than  do  wives  of  prisoners  of  war  and  servicemen  missing  in 
action.”  Yet  the  normal  outlets  for  grieving  are  often  denied  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  loss.  This  appears  to  be  more  traumatic  for  a child  who  had  a 
good  relationship  with  the  parent  before  incarceration  (Howard  1994). 

Visitation  procedures  are  often  not  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  family 
ties  (Florida  House  of  Representatives  Justice  Council  2000;  Healy  et  al. 
2000)  and  can  be  particularly  difficult  for  children.  An  awareness  of  this  has 
led  the  Children’s  Commission  to  begin  negotiations  with  the  Department 
of  Corrective  Services  to  implement  some  child-friendly  changes  to  their 
practices.  We  acknowledge  their  responsiveness  in  agreeing  to:  amend  their 
strict  rule  on  the  number  of  visitors  to  cater  for  families;  provide  toys  in  the 
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visiting  area;  and  allow  video  conferencing  for  chil- 
dren from  Cape  York  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria 
to  stay  in  touch  with  their  imprisoned  parent.  It  is 
very  common  for  families  to  feel  stigmatised  when 
a member  is  imprisoned.  For  certain  crimes,  such 
as  sexual  offences  against  children,  this  can  be 
intensified.  Such  “social  stigmatization”  is  probably 
most  damaging  on  the  children  of  the  offender 
who  may  be  harassed  or  ostracised  (Howard  1994). 
Families  may  also  feel  shame,  embarassment,  and 
even  guilt  for  what  has  occurred.  Studies  of  chil- 
dren whose  parents  are  separating  indicate  that 
children  often  blame  themselves  for  the  trouble 
between  their  parents.  This  self-blame  can  also 
occur  in  the  case  of  incarceration.  Alternatively,  the 
child  may  blame  the  other  parent.  Such  feelings 
can  negatively  impact  on  the  child’s  self-image  and 
on  family  relationships. 

The  financial  hardships  the  family  of  a prisoner 
can  experience  have  been  quite  well  documented 
(Florida  House  of  Representatives  Justice  Council 
2000;  McDermott  & King  1992).  In  many  cases 
where  the  father  is  imprisoned,  the  family  income 
is  seriously  affected  by  the  loss  of  the  breadwinner, 
and  family  costs  increase  through  the  expenses 
involved  in  phone  calls  to  the  inmate,  travelling  to 
the  prison  for  visits  and  perhaps  in  providing 
financial  support  for  the  inmate.  It  is  common  for 
families  to  feel  helpless  and  confused  when  a close 
member  is  incarcerated  (Howard  1994).  One  of 
their  greatest  needs  is  for  information,  both  to 
understand  what  is  happening  to  their  loved  one, 
and  so  that  they  know  what  to  expect  in  terms  of 
the  procedures  for  contact.  This  confusion  can  be 
intensified  for  children  whose  understanding  of 
the  world  in  general  is  still  developing.  Overall, 
the  little  evidence  we  have  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  effects  on  families  and  hence  their  needs  may 
vary  depending  on  the  stage  the  family  member  is 
at  in  the  imprisonment  process,  from  being 
charged  through  to  post-release. 

In  considering  the  development  of  fathering  pro- 
grams for  prisoners,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  most  male  inmates  are  relatively  young,  have 
low  levels  of  education  and  are  poor  at  the  time  of 
their  arrest  (Hairston  1998;  Healy  et  al.  2000). 
Drug  or  alcohol  dependence  are  also  likely  to  be 
present.  Secondly,  the  antisocial  behaviour  of  pris- 
oners that  led  to  incarceration  often  includes  vio- 
lence, and  may  include  child  abuse.  However, 
Healy  and  her  colleagues  (2000  p.8)  point  out: 

Although  the  prison  environment  is  often  destructive 
to  family  relationships,  it  can  also  provide  a window 
of  opportunity  for  change.  National  and  interna- 
tional research  indicates  parents  in  prison  are  ofien 
motivated  to  use  this  period  to  reflect  on  their  rela- 
tionships with  their  children  and  to  improve  their 
capacity  to  parent . . . 

This  paper  will  now  consider  issues  relevant  to  the 
target  group  for  this  particular  project:  Aboriginal 
and  Torres  Strait  Islander  families. 


Aboriginal  and  Torres  Strait  Islander  families 

As  pointed  out  in  the  first  paper  in  this  sympo- 
sium, the  proportion  of  children  within  the 
Aboriginal  and  Torres  Strait  Islander  population  is 
much  higher  than  the  overall  proportion  of  chil- 
dren in  the  State,  and  stands  at  46.9  per  cent  (abs 
1 996) . This  means  that  for  every  Indigenous  adult 
there  is  an  Indigenous  child,  which  has  enormous 
implications  for  socialisation  and  emotional  and 
economic  provision  for  the  child.  This  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  children  to  adults  in  today’s 
terms  has  implications  in  many  areas,  from  hous- 
ing to  mentoring,  and  creates  a different  dynamic 
from  that  of  the  population  of  the  rest  of  the 
State.  In  communities  where  many  of  the  adult 
males  are  absent  through  incarceration,  the  adult 
to  child  ratio  is  even  less.  The  implications  for 
socialisation,  support  and  economic  provision  for 
these  children  are  profound. 

Other  social  and  economic  factors  such  as  pover- 
ty, unemployment  and  limited  education  also 
place  pressure  on  relationships.  The  Human 
Rights  and  Equal  Opportunity  Commission  in  its 
Social  Justice  Report  of  1999  gives  the  following 
indications: 

In  the  1996  census  the  median  income  for 
Indigenous  people  aged  15-29  years  was  $171  per 
week.  This  is  two-thirds  of  the  median  income  for  the 
total  population  aged  1 5-29  years.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  Indigenous  youth  in  1996  was  28.6 
per  cent  ...  double  the  corresponding  rate  for  all 
youth.  While  the  unemployment  rate  declines  for 
adidts  aged  30  years  and  over,  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment among  Indigenous  Australians  remains  more 
than  double  that  of  all  Australians. 

By  the  age  of  19,  an  age  at  which  involvement  in  ter- 
tiary education  might  be  expected,  only  12%  of 
Indigenous  people  were  in  fidl-time  education.  This 
is  one-third  the  rate  for  the  total  population  at  the 
age  19.  (Human  Rights  and  Equal  Opportunity 
Commission,  1999). 

The  previous  paper  in  this  symposium  pointed 
out  that  images  of  fathers  and  fathering  vary 
greatly,  and  that  much  of  the  research  done  in 
Australia  does  not  acknowledge  issues  of  cultural 
diversity.  Mainstream  approaches,  based  on 
Western  understandings  of  the  world,  may  not 
necessarily  transpose  to  Indigenous  contexts.  The 
concept  of  “family”  from  an  Indigenous  view- 
point must  be  integral  to  any  of  the  Children’s 
Commission  work  promoting  the  protection  and 
well-being  of  Aboriginal  and  Torres  Strait  Islander 
children.  There  is  a significant  misconception 
today  about  the  Indigenous  people  of  Australia 
being  two  homogeneous  groups  (Aboriginal  peo- 
ple and  Torres  Strait  Islander  people).  To  the  con- 
trary, in  pre-contact  Australia,  over  700  nations 
using  250  languages  existed  on  mainland 
Australia  (Gibbs  1993).  In  addition  to  this,  many 
of  the  hundreds  of  islands  across  the  Torres  Straits 


In  considering  the  development  of 
fathering  programs  for  prisoners,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  most 
male  inmates  are  relatively  young, 
have  low  levels  of  education  and  are 
poor  at  the  time  of  their  arrest.  Drug 
or  alcohol  dependence  are  also  likely 
to  be  present.  Secondly,  the  antiso- 
cial behaviour  of  prisoners  that  led  to 
incarceration  often  includes  vio- 
lence, and  may  include  child  abuse. 


were  inhabited  by  island  people  speaking  lan- 
guages traditional  to  their  regions  (Beckett  1989). 
‘Indigenous  Australians’  are  considered  to  be  the 
composite  of  all  these  nations  (Council  for 
Aboriginal  Reconciliation  1994:1).  To  attempt  to 
develop  a singular  concept  of  Indigenous  family 
will  not  be  an  easy  task. 

Traditionally,  Aboriginal  and  Torres  Strait  Islander 
people  existed  as  tight  ecological  communities  / 
families  where  children  learnt  their  place  in,  and  a 
responsibility  to,  their  community  from  an  early 
age  (Berndt  & Berndt  1974).  All  aspects  of  the 
communities  were  bound  to  their  environment; 
the  land  and  water;  their  culture,  which  provided 
a functional  way  of  life;  their  religion  or  spiritual- 
ity; and  their  families,  both  immediate  and 
extended  (Berndt  & Berndt  1974),  with  family 
structures  being  in  no  way  nuclear.  Traditional 
parenting  responsibilities  were:  functional,  relat- 
ing to  duties  and  expectations  of  the  community 
(food  gathering  etc.);  ritualistic,  including  train- 
ing for  cultural  ceremonies,  initiation  for  achiev- 
ing adulthood;  moralistic,  through  story  telling 
and  performance;  and  extended,  in  that  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  father/mother  assumed  many 
duties  and  responsibilities  not  considered  by  west- 
ern families  (Gibbs  1993). 

Family  was  the  most  binding  and  integral  element 
of  Indigenous  societies.  A child’s  development  and 
rites  of  passage,  physical  and  emotional  safety  and 
cultural  education  were  the  responsibility  of  the 
community  and  family.  Socialisation  of  children 
occurred  through  continual  interaction  with  sib- 
lings, immediate  and  extended  family  members 
and  parents,  also  in  the  broadest  contexts  with 
uncles  and  aunts.  Extremely  strong  emotional  ties 
underpinned  the  essence  of  how  the  Indigenous 
community  existed  and  its  ability  to  deal  with 
issues.  Individual  identity  was  connected  totally  to 
the  group,  environment  and  cosmic  world. 

Through  colonisation,  Aboriginal  and  Torres 
Strait  Islander  families  have  more  adapted  than 
evolved  to  their  contemporary  position.  The  tra- 
ditional ways  of  being  have  been  fragmented  and 
dislocated. 
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...  the  program  must  start  with  a recognition  of  the  loss  of  identity 
and  cultural  fragmentation  experienced  by  descendants  of  those 
who  inhabited  this  land  before  the  European  settlers.  * 


A number  of  reports  have  drawn  attention  to  the  over-representation  of 
Aboriginal  and  Torres  Strait  Islanders  in  Australian  jails.  Pathways  to 
Prevention,  the  Report  for  the  National  Campaign  Against  Violence  and 
Crime  and  the  National  Anti-Crime  Strategy  (Developmental  Crime 
Prevention  Consortium  1999)  recognised  the  importance  of  intervention 
and  the  need  to  consider  groups  such  as  Indigenous  peoples  explicitly.  The 
Queensland  Government  continues  to  try  to  address  the  recommendations 
of  the  Royal  Commission  into  Aboriginal  Deaths  in  Custody  report  (1991)  but 
Indigenous  over-representation  remains  an  issue. 

Development  of  a Fathering  Program  at  Lotus  Glen  Correctional  Centre 

In  its  approach  to  the  development  of  such  a program  at  Lotus  Glen 
Correctional  Centre,  the  Children’s  Commission  was  cognisant  of  the  need 
for  cultural  sensitivity  and  so  sought  a key  Indigenous  body  in  Queensland, 
the  Aboriginal  and  Torres  Strait  Islander  Advisory  Board  (at  SI  3 b),  as  its  part- 
ner. The  Commission’s  proposal  to  atsiab  included  an  explicit  statement  of 
the  principles  which  would  underpin  the  project.  These  were: 

• The  involvement  and  support  of  the  community 

• The  central  role  of  Elders 

• Collaboration  between  stakeholders 

• Recognition  of  cultural  and  linguistic  diversity 

• Valuing  of  Indigenous  knowledge  & experience. 

Interest  from  the  Board  was  great  and  a project  plan  was  collaboratively 
developed.  Key  features  of  the  project  are  the  involvement  of  Board  mem- 
bers, the  strong  support  of  the  management  and  relevant  staff  at  Lotus  Glen 
Correctional  Centre  and  of  relevant  groups  in  the  local  community,  and  the 
establishment  of  a local  reference  group  consisting  of  community  members 
and  Lotus  Glen  staff  representatives  to  shape  the  program.  While  the  proj- 
ect is  managed  by  the  Children’s  Commission,  it  is  felt  that  it  is  crucial  that 
the  community  own  the  actual  fathering  program. 

The  Commission  is  also  cognisant  of  the  effects  of  incarceration  of  a parent 
on  their  children  as  discussed  earlier.  This  will  inform  the  program,  help 
frame  its  evaluation  and  also  point  the  way  for  future  action.  Two  work- 
shops have  been  held  with  key  stakeholders,  one  in  Brisbane  to  help  initiate 
the  issues  paper,  and  one  in  Cairns  with  the  local  community,  to  scope  the 
project  and  identify  issues.  These  sessions  immediately  raised  an  important 
question  of  varying  definitions  of  “father”.  Given  the  brief  explanation  above 
of  various  constructions  of  Aboriginal  and  Torres  Strait  Islander  families, 
Western  definitions  of  father  are  inadequate  to  encompass  the  diversity  of 
males  who  may  take  responsibility  for  aspects  of  raising  a child. 

Other  key  points  raised  in  the  discussions  are  briefly  outlined  here.  The  pris- 
ons that  these  men  are  sent  to  are  usually  a long  way  from  their  communi- 
ties, and  resource  constraints  mean  that  it  is  usually  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, for  their  families  to  visit  on  a regular  basis.  When  fathers  and  young  sin- 
gle men  are  taken  from  their  community  and  put  in  jail,  the  composition  of 
the  community  changes,  and  the  social  dynamics  are  changed.  This  affects 


all  relationships  and  eventually  impacts  on  community  well-being  as  a 
whole.  If  a large  proportion  of  the  males  from  a community  is  absent,  it 
seems  even  more  likely  that  young  Aboriginals  and  Torres  Strait  Islanders 
will  not  have  a significant  male  figure  in  their  lives.  In  these  sessions,  there 
was  a concern  expressed  that  having  a father  in  prison  creates  a role  model 
for  young  men  which,  it  appears,  they  often  emulate.  The  over-representa- 
tion of  Indigenous  boys  in  youth  detention  centres  is  seen  by  some  Elders  as 
a new  rite  of  passage  that  they  have  adopted,  which  culminates,  when  they 
reach  18,  in  a sentence  to  the  “big  house”.  Other  issues  identified  are  not 
unique  to  Indigenous  prisoners.  From  the  father’s  point  of  view,  he  may  feel 
shame  because  he  cannot  provide  support  (eg  financial  support)  to  his  fam- 
ily. The  inmate  and  the  family  both  have  a need  for  relevant  information  and 
for  this  to  be  presented  in  a manner  and  language  that  is  accessible  to  them. 
Involvement  of  respected  local  Aboriginal  and  Torres  Strait  Islander  men  and 
women  is  seen  as  integral  to  the  development  of  the  program. 

Invitations  to  the  scoping  meeting  in  Cairns  and  to  participate  in  the 
Reference  Group  went  as  broadly  as  possible.  From  this  scoping  meeting,  a 
Reference  Group  was  established  to  advise  a soon-to-be-appointed  Project 
Officer.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  person  will  be  a community  member.  The 
program  will  be  developed  and  delivered  over  the  next  few  months,  under 
the  direction  of  this  Project  Officer,  with  advice  from  the  community 
Reference  Group,  with  a report  due  to  the  Commission  by  the  end  of 
November. 

There  are  many  challenges  in  trying  to  develop  an  appropriate  fathering  pro- 
gram for  this  particular  target  group,  especially  if  it  is  to  address  the  issues  in 
a holistic  way,  and  not  artificially  separate  out  the  fathers’  skills  in  relating  to 
their  children  from  factors  such  as  family  violence  and  issues  of  substance 
abuse  which  may  seriously  affect  an  individual’s  control  over  their  own 
behaviour.  It  is  also  apparent  from  a preliminary  literature  review  and  from 
discussions  with  Aboriginal  and  Torres  Strait  Islander  leaders  that  the  pro- 
gram must  start  with  a recognition  of  the  loss  of  identity  and  cultural  frag- 
mentation experienced  by  descendants  of  those  who  inhabited  this  land 
before  the  European  settlers.  Rebuilding  culture  and  reestablishing  pride 
may  help  lead  to  a new  sense  of  identity  which  promotes  a new  form  of 
Indigenous  “family”  to  encompass  supportive  family  relationships  like  those 
which  existed  then.  This  will  help  foster  the  positive  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  Aboriginal  and  Torres  Strait  Islander  children  and  may  be  a small 
step  towards  breaking  the  cycle  which  leads  to  incarceration. 

Conclusion 

Only  in  recent  years  has  the  effect  of  incarceration  of  a parent  on  their  chil- 
dren been  recognised.  In  Australia,  we  have  also  increasingly  become  aware 
of  the  over-representation  of  Aboriginal  and  Torres  Strait  Islander  men  in 
our  prisons.  This,  coupled  with  the  large  proportion  of  Indigenous  children 
and  young  people,  leaves  many  Indigenous  youngsters  missing  out  on  ongo- 
ing contact  with  a number  of  significant  family  members  on  a regular  basis. 
But  rather  than  seeing  imprisonment  as  the  end  of  the  line,  for  some  offend- 
ers, it  could  provide  a window  of  opportunity. 
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Individuals  behave  in  the  way  they  best  know  how  to  meet  their  needs,  both 
material  and  emotional,  for  any  given  situation.  When  the  repertoire  of 
behaviours  is  limited  through  lack  of  understanding,  limited  skills  including 
interpersonal  skills,  and  particularly  low  self  esteem,  the  responses  are  fre- 
quently maladaptive.  Most  dysfunctional  behaviour,  including  criminal 
behaviour,  has  its  cause  in  such  deficits.  When  the  situation  is  compounded 
by  cultural  fragmentation,  poverty,  substance  abuse  and  violence,  the 
responses  become  more  maladaptive  and  the  outcomes  even  more  destruc- 
tive. Any  processes  that  increase  understanding  or  improve  skill  levels,  par- 
ticularly interpersonal  skills,  decrease  the  likelihood  of  such  destructive  out- 
comes. 

The  time  some  offenders  spend  in  prison  is  the  longest  period  that  they  have 
ever  spent  in  any  one  place.  This  time  not  only  provides  an  opportunity  for 
teaching  them  practical  skills  but  also  offers  an  opportunity  to  increase  their 
understanding  of  communication  and  relationships,  particularly  with  their 
family.  This  is  not  suggesting  that  all  offenders  are  able  to  be  rehabilitated, 
as  that  is  clearly  not  the  case,  but  that  effective  prison  programs  can  provide 
an  opportunity  for  change,  and  a new  way  of  coping. 

These  sentiments  are  reflected  in  the  following  quotation: 

Much  deviance  is  expressive , a clumsy  attempt  to  say  something ...  let  the  crime, 
then,  become  a starting  point  for  a real  dialogue,  and  not  an  equally  clumsy 
answer  in  a spoonftd  of  pain.  (Christie,  1982,  as  cited  in  Healy  et  al.  2000) 

Supporting  incarcerated  Indigenous  males  to  build  positive  relationships 
with  their  children  offers  them  and  their  children  a new  starting  point.  It 
could  provide  the  children  with  the  male  support,  role  models  and  relation- 
ships they  need,  while  increasing  the  fathers’  sense  of  belonging  and  inclu- 
sion. Providing  this  support,  while  not  an  easy  task  to  attempt,  is  an  essen- 
tial one,  for  the  sake  of  these  children. 
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Glen  Vo w el  I and  Andimaul  Day  Schools 

The  Salvation  Army  and  Indian  Education 

There  has  been  a relative  abundance  of  information  published 
about  the  boarding  and  residential  schools  operated  by  the 
Catholic,  Anglican,  and  Presbyterian  churches.  Of  less  familiar- 
ity are  the  many  more  day  schools  operated  by  these  groups  and  others, 
including  the  Salvation  Army. 


“Indian  girl  fishing,  Skeena  River,  at  Kitwanga,  B.C."  1915.  Source:  National  Archives  PA-011213 


The  Glen  Vowell  Day  School  was  located  in  the  Babine  & Upper  Skeena 
Agency,  on  the  "Sic-e-dash"(Sid-e-dakh)  reserve  in  British  Columbia. 

Established  February,  1901,  the  school  was  taught  by  an  Officer  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  J.P.  Thorkildson.  32  children  were  enrolled  in  1906,  24 
in  1909.  Average  attendance  in  1906  was  21. 

The  Andimaul  Day  School  was  established  in  October,  1907  with  29 
enrolled  students.  Located  on  the  bank  of  the  Skeena  River,  the  school 
was  taught  until  1910  by  Salvation  Army  officer  Capt.  Duncan  Rankin. 

At  this  time,  the  Salvation  Army  was  generally  viewed  by  the 
Department  of  Indian  Affairs  Agents  as  a "fanatical  sect."  Nonetheless, 
the  Government  provided  funds  for  Glen  Vowell  and  Andimaul  and 
wrote  favourably  on  their  work. 

Of  the  day  school  system  overall,  Deputy  Superintendent  General  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Frank  Pedley,  wrote  in  1910: 

“White  children  do  not  find  school  life  more  attractive  than  days  of 
liberty  without  intellectual  effort,  and  the  Indian  children  are,  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  But  in  the  former  case,  school  life  is  made 
attractive  by  well-known  means,  and  behind  everything  else  is  the 
interest  or  the  authority  of  the  parent.  These  pleasant  features  of 
school  life,  its  rivalry  and  its  rewards,  have  been  heretofore  most  fre- 
quently lacking  in  the  Indian  schools,  and  the  apathy  if  not  the  active 
hostility  of  the  parent  must  be  reckoned  with.  Moreover,  the  Indian 
child  has  to  study  in  a foreign  language,  he  leaves  the  home  where  an 
Indian  language  is  spoken  and  comes  to  a schoolroom  where  English 
is  spoken.  His  case  can  only  be  compared  with  that  of  an  English 
child  who  pursues  his  studies  in  a German  or  French  school.”* 

Sources:  See  ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  INDIAN 
AFFAIRS.  Website:  http://www.nlc-bnc.ca/indianaffairs/index-e.html 
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The  incidence  of  suicide  among  the  populations  of  the  Northwest 
Territories  (NWT)  is  notably  higher  than  in  the  rest  of  Canada.  A 
comparison  of  three  five-year  time  periods  between  1982  and  1996 
reveals  an  increasing  incidence  rate,  particularly  for  Nunavut,  the 
eastern  half  of  the  NWT,  occupied  primarily  by  Inuit  people.  This  is 
largely  attributable  to  increased  use  of  hanging  as  opposed  to  other  methods  of 
suicide.  A coroner’s  record  review  of  suicides  occurring  between  1994  and 
1996 demonstrates  the  preponderance  of  young  males  and  of  Inuit  among  those 
who  committed  suicide,  the  majority  of  whom  committed  suicide  in  familiar 
settings,  usually  their  own  homes,  and  often  while  others  were  on  the  premis- 
es. Thirty-six  percent  of  those  who  committed  suicide  had  experienced  a recent 
family  or  relationship  breakup,  and  twenty-one  percent  were  facing  criminal 
proceedings.  Understanding  the  impact  of  these  and  other  reported  circum- 
stances on  the  imminent  risk  of  suicide  requires  further  investigation. 

Over  the  11  years  from  1986  to  1996,  there  were  261  deaths  due  to  sui- 
cide in  the  n Wt . The  average  annual  rate  of  suicide  for  the  n Wt  was  41.3 
per  100,000  population.  The  direct  age-standardized  rate  was  36.7  per 
100,000.  The  crude  suicide  rate  for  Nunavut  (77.9  per  100,000)  was 
almost  four  times  the  crude  rate  for  Western  nwt  (19.9  per  100,000). 
Direct  age-standardized  rates  were  67.4  per  100,000  and  18.9  per 
100,000,  respectively.  On  a regional  basis,  the  further  east  the  region  is 
located,  the  higher  the  crude  rate  of  suicide  for  both  males  and  females. 

Average  annual  suicide  rates  (per  100,000)  by  NWT  region, 

1986-1996 


Fort  Smith"  Inuvik  Keewatin  Kitikmeot  Baffin 
NWT  Region 

* Fort  Smith  refers  to  the  region  as  defined  prior  to  1988  and  induces  the  1997 
regional  health  board  Jurisdictions  of  Yellowknife,  Ft  Smith  and  Ft  Simpson. 


A coroner's  record  review  of  suicides  occurring 
between  1 994  and  1 996  demonstrates  the  prepon- 
derance of  young  males  and  of  Inuit 

The  higher  rate  of  suicide  for  Nunavut  compared  to  Western  n W t is  main- 
tained across  age  and  sex  groups.  The  average  annual  suicide  rate  for  males 
is  119  per  100,000  in  Nunavut  and  34  per  100,000  in  Western  n Wt , while 
the  respective  rates  for  females  are  32  and  17  per  100,000.  Those  aged 
15-29  are  at  highest  risk.In  our  calculations  of  annual  suicide  rates  by  eth- 
nic group,  the  highest  rate  occured  among  the  Inuit,  at  79  per  100,000, 
compared  with  29  per  100,000  for  the  Dene  and  15  per  100,000  for  all 
other  ethnic  groups  in  the  n W t , primarily  non-aboriginal. 

Average  annual  suicide  rates  (per  100,000)  by  age  group, 
Western  NWT  and  Nunavut,  1986-1996 
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Trends 

Figure  3 illustrates  an  increase  in  the  suicide  rate  for  Nunavut  over  three 
five-year  periods  from  1982  to  1996.  The  average  annual  rate  for  the  most 
recent  period  (1992-1996)  is  almost  twice  that  of  the  first  period 
(1982-1986).  Conversely,  the  rate  of  suicide  for  Western  NWT  declined 
over  the  same  time  span.  ^ 
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Average  annual  suicide  rates  (per  1 00,000)  by  5-year  period, 
Western  NWT  and  Nunavut,  1986-1996 
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For  the  n W t as  a whole,  the  rate  of  suicide  by  hanging  doubled  over  the 
three  time  periods  while  rates  by  other  methods  showed  a moderate  decline. 
In  Nunavut  alone,  suicide  by  hanging  jumped  from  27  per  100,000  for  the 
period  1982-1986  to  57  per  100,000  for  the  period  1992-1996;  suicide  by 
firearms  also  rose  from  19  to  28  per  100,000,  a 50%  increase. 


Annual  method-specific  suicide  rates  (per  1 00,000)  by  5-year 
period,  Northwest  Territories,  1 982-1 996 
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Results  of  Coroner’s  Record  Review 

Demographic  Profile 

Of  the  78  cases  of  suicide  reviewed  for  the  period  1994-1996  using  coro- 
ner’s reports,  61  (78%)  were  male,  56  (73%)  were  between  15  and  29  years 
of  age,  68  (87%)  were  Inuit,  53  (68%)  were  single  and  never  married,  41 
(53%)  were  unemployed  and  60  (77%)  lived  with  family  members. 

Time  of  Occurrence 

Suicide  events  were  almost  equally  distributed  across  the  three  years  with  26 
in  1994,  24  in  1995  and  28  in  1996.  A moderate  peaking  of  events  (26/78 
or  33%)  occurred  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  year  (summer),  July  to 
September.  Most  suicide  acts  (actions  that  led  to  death)  were  estimated  to 
have  occurred  between  evening  (10  pm)  and  morning  (10  am)  [44/71  or 
62%] . The  length  of  time  between  the  act  and  discovery  averaged  8 hours, 
with  a median  of  2 hours,  and  ranged  between  0 and  108  hours  (n=76)  . The 
peak  4-hour  period  for  committing  the  suicide  act  was  between  midnight 
and  4 am  (20/71  or  28%). 


Place  of  Occurrence 

Thirteen  suicides  (17%)  occurred  among  residents  of  Western  nwt  and 
sixty-five  (83%)  among  residents  of  Nunavut.  Among  the  three  regions  of 
Nunavut,  Baffin  Region  had  the  highest  number  of  suicides  (36),  represent- 
ing 46%  of  all  suicides  in  the  nwt  between  1994  and  1996.  The  suicide 
occurred  most  often  near  or  in  the  home  of  the  deceased  (58/78  or  74%). 
Twenty- four  suicides  (31%)  took  place  by  hanging  in  a bedroom  closet. 

Method  of  Suicide 

Our  review  of  coroners  cases  revealed  hanging  as  the  most  frequent  method 
of  suicide  used  by  both  sexes  (13  or  77%  of  females,  and  36  or  59%  of 
males).  Among  the  68  Inuit  who  committed  suicide,  46  (68%)  died  by 
hanging  and  20  (29%)  died  from  a gunshot  wound.  Of  the  10  non-Inuit 
suicide  cases,  7 (70%)  died  from  a gunshot. 

Circumstances  Surrounding  the  Suicide 

The  events  most  frequently  identified  as  coincident  with  the  suicide  were  a 
family  or  relationship  breakup  in  the  last  year  (28  or  36%  of  cases)  or  a 
pending  criminal  proceeding  (16  or  21%).  Ten  of  the  sixteen  individuals 
with  pending  criminal  proceedings  were  facing  charges  of  sexual  or  other 
assault. 

Efforts  to  resuscitate  the  suicide  victim  occurred  in  30  cases  (39%).  These 
resuscitation  efforts  occurred  more  often  if  the  method  of  suicide  was  hang- 
ing (24/49  or  49%)  as  opposed  to  the  use  of  a firearm  (4/27  or  15%),  or  if 
the  individual  was  discovered  within  the  first  hour  following  the  suicide  act 
(21/31  or  68%  vs  7/35  or  16%).  Attempts  were  made  to  resuscitate  all  16 
individuals  who  used  hanging  and  who  were  discovered  within  the  hour  fol- 
lowing their  suicide  act. 

Alcohol  and  drug  consumption 

Blood  alcohol  results  were  available  on  61  of  the  78  cases  (78%).  Results 
were  not  available  on  others  primarily  because  of  an  inability  to  take  ade- 
quate samples  of  body  fluids  (blood  or  urine)  from  individuals  discovered 
some  time  after  death.  Of  those  sampled,  35  (57%)  had  no  alcohol  detect- 
ed in  their  blood,  and  another  6 (10%)  had  alcohol  levels  below  the  legal 
limit  for  impairment  (17  mmol/L).  Those  considered  impaired  at  the  time 
of  death  numbered  20  (33%).  Adults  25  years  and  older  were  more  often 
intoxicated  at  the  time  of  death  than  were  youths  aged  24  or  less  (12  of  24, 
or  50%  vs  8 of  37,  or  22%). 

Drug  screens  based  on  urinalysis  were  available  for  37  cases  (47%)  . Of 
these,  8 tested  positive  for  canabinoids.  No  other  illicit  drugs  were  detected. 

Events  24  hours  preceding  death 

Almost  all  of  the  suicide  victims  (73  or  94%)  were  reported  as  being  with 
others  during  the  24  hours  prior  to  their  death.  Forty-six  suicides  (59%) 
were  reported  as  occuring  while  others  were  on  the  same  premises.  In  68 
(88%)  of  the  78  cases,  one  or  more  distressed  or  unusual  behaviours  were 
noted  during  the  24  hours  before  death,  including  21  cases  (31%)  who 
made  a statement  of  suicide  intent.  Attempts  to  assist  the  individual  with  his 
or  her  distressed  state  were  reported  in  14  cases  (18%). 

Social  and  mental  health  history 

Thirty-one  of  the  suicide  victims  (40%)  had  a history  of  previous  suicide 
attempts,  and  forty-four  cases  (56%)  were  reported  to  have  made  a state- 
ment of  suicide  intent  at  some  time  in  their  past.  More  than  one  quarter  of 
the  victims  (27%)  had  lost  at  least  one  friend  or  relative  to  suicide.  The 
records  showed  that  22  of  the  suicide  victims  (28%)  had  sought  help  for 
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social  or  mental  health  problems,  10  (13%)  had  seen  a professional  care- 
giver in  the  week  prior  to  the  suicide  and  50  (64%)  had  a history  of  emo- 
tional distress  or  depression.  Thirty-six  cases  (46%)  had  a reported  history 
of  alcohol  abuse,  and  22  (28%)  had  a history  of  drug  abuse.  Nineteen  sui- 
cide cases  (24%)  had  a criminal  and/or  other  conviction  on  record.  All  16 
individuals  with  criminal  convictions  were  males  (26%  of  the  males). 

Discussion  and  Conclusions 

The  upward  trend  in  the  suicide  rate  among  residents  of  Nunavut  over  the 
last  15  years  is  striking,  as  is  the  difference  in  rates  between  Nunavut  and 
Western  n W t . This  information  implies  a rising  risk  of  suicide  among  the 
Inuit  of  Nunavut,  who  make  up  85%  of  the  population  in  this  region.  From 
1986  to  1996,  the  direct  age-standardized  rate  for  Nunavut  was  67.4  per 
100,000  persons,  five  times  the  national  rate  reported  in  1992  (13  per 
100,000).  The  age-standardized  rate  for  the  nwt  as  a whole  was  36.7  per 
100,000,  almost  three  times  the  national  rate. 

In  both  this  review  and  another  one  involving  the  aboriginal  people  of  British 
Columbia,  homes  were  not  safe  havens  for  individuals  at  risk  of  suicide. 
Opportunities  exist  in  the  home;  in  the  n W t , hanging  was  the  suicide  method 
most  often  used  and  is  the  primary  method  of  recent  years.  The  predominance 
of  hanging,  specifically  among  the  Inuit,  differs  from  other  suicide  studies  in 
which  the  use  of  firearms  ranks  first.  The  most  frequent  method  of  suicide 
used  by  Manitoba  aboriginals  was  also  identified  as  hanging. 

This  report  does  not  offer  an  explanation  as  to  why  suicide  rates  in  the  n W t 
are  so  high.  We  do  know  that,  as  with  other  populations  in  Canada  includ- 
ing aboriginal  groups,  those  most  at  risk  of  suicide  are  males  and  persons 
15-29  years  of  age.  In  addition,  we  observed  some  of  the  more  prominent 
characteristics  and  circumstances  of  the  individuals  who  committed  suicide 
in  this  nwt  population:  36%  of  the  people  who  committed  suicide  between 
1994  and  1996  had  experienced  a recent  relationship  breakup  and  21%  were 
facing  criminal  proceedings.  Also  in  our  study,  alcohol  intoxication  at  the 
time  of  suicide  was  observed  in  33%  of  the  cases.  This  differs  from  two  other 
Canadian  suicide  studies  involving  aboriginal  groups,  where  alcohol  intoxi- 
cation at  time  of  death  was  noted  in  60%  and  65%  of  cases.  In  a study  of 
Alaskan  natives,  79%  of  suicide  cases  involved  alcohol. 


As  reported  in  the  literature,  the  causes  of  suicide  are  complex.  There  is  a need 
to  distinguish  between  the  historic  experiences  and  general  characteristics  of 
individuals  that  place  them  at  higher  risk  of  suicide  (distal  risk  factors)  and  the 
more  immediate  risk  factors  or  triggers  (proximal  risk  factors),  such  as  a fam- 
ily breakup  or  other  stressful  life  event.  In  the  North,  distal  risk  factors  may  be 
systemic  to  the  life  experience  of  many  communities  — unemployment,  pover- 
ty, poor  education,  lack  of  opportunity  and  loss  of  cultural  identity.  Dealing 
with  the  distal  issues  at  a societal  level  may  help  to  reduce  the  number  of  peo- 
ple vulnerable  to  committing  suicide  in  the  long  term. 

Of  immediate  need  are  tools,  methodologies  and  training  opportunities  that 
will  help  to  identify  currently  vulnerable  individuals,  the  situations  or  con- 
ditions that  heighten  their  vulnerability  at  any  one  time  and  their  risk 
behaviours,  so  that  professionals  as  well  as  immediate  friends  and  family  can 
be  alerted  to  the  imminent  danger  of  suicide.  Community  members  need  to 
be  empowered  to  act  with  the  appropriate  resources  - within  themselves  or 
through  access  to  emergency  services  - in  order  to  avert  future  tragedies. 

Limitations 

The  coroner’s  files  consisted  of  the  investigating  RCMP  officers’  and  coro- 
ner’s written  documentation  of  the  behaviours  and  events  surrounding  each 
suicide.  These  were  based  on  the  accounts  of  other  individuals  who  knew 
the  deceased,  primarily  relatives  and  friends.  Reports  concerning  the  24 
hours  preceding  the  suicide  were  the  most  detailed  and,  because  of  the 
immediacy  to  the  event,  the  most  reliable.  However,  the  thoroughness  of 
each  investigation  and/or  completeness  of  the  coroner’s  report  did  vary  by 
case.  Consequently,  behaviours  and  events  captured  in  this  review  are  likely 
underreported. 

Suicide  rates  for  the  Northwest  Territories  can  vary  dramatically  from  one 
year  to  the  next  due  to  the  small  size  of  the  population  (65,000)  and  any 
subgroup  thereof.  We  tried  to  compensate  for  this  instability  by  combining 
years  of  data  in  order  to  calculate  rates  and  then  estimate  average  annual 
rates.  By  inference,  there  is  a need  to  continue  long-term  surveillance  of  the 
suicide  phenomenon  in  Nunavut  and  Western  NWT  in  order  to  detect  true 
shifts  in  trends  and  the  impact  of  any  new  or  enhanced  interventions  that 
may  be  introduced. 


1 Have  a Vision 

I have  vision 

At  times  I’ve  been  called  selfish  and  I just  don’t  care? 

I leave  my  home  and  family 

This  vision  is  deep,  deep  inside  of  me 

Who  at  times  don’t  seem  to  understand 

My  vision  is  at  times  clouded  by  my  fears  and  anxieties 

I have  this  need,  deep,  deep  inside  of  me 

To  see  and  think  clearly 

So  I go  and  seek  a safe  and  caring  place 

To  look  deep,  deep  inside  of  me 

This  vision  inside  of  me 

This  vision  is  of  me 

Through  tears  and  tears,  a million  tears 

I see  and  I speak  of  my  fears  and  anxieties 
deep,  deep  inside  of  me 

- Anita  Prince. 
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INTENTIONAL  INJURY:  SUICIDE 
by  Peter  M c Far  I ane 
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Q.  Who  is  the  most  likely  person  to  commit  suicide  in  Canada ? 

A.  Men  between  the  ages  of  30  and  45  have  been  the  highest  risk  group 
in  Alberta  in  recent  years.  Young  males  in  general  are  high  risk  and  young 
aboriginal  males  in  some  parts  of  Canada  are  at  very  high  risk. 

Q.  How  do  male  and  female  suicide  rates  compare ? 

A.  In  Canada  there  are  approximately  four  male  suicides  for 
every  female  suicide. 

http://www.canoe.ca/HealthReference/mentalhealth_5.html 


The  most  significant  difference  in  the  nature  of  Aboriginal  suicides  from  the 
Canadian  average  is  the  youth  of  its  victims.  Unlike  in  the  general  Canadian 
population,  where  suicides  remain  relatively  stable  or  even  increase  with  age, 
a very  large  proportion  of  Aboriginal  suicides  take  the  lives  of  Native 
teenagers  and  young  adults.  In  the  15-19  year  old  age  group,  Aboriginal  peo- 
ple have  a suicide  rate  almost  six  times  higher  than  the  national  average;  in 
the  20-24  age  group,  it  is  more  than  five  times  higher. 

Along  with  the  differences  in  scope,  there  also  appears  to  be  significant  dif- 
ferences in  the  leading  causes  of  Aboriginal  and  Canadian  suicides.  In 
Canada  as  a whole,  victims  are  twice  as  likely  to  have  been  diagnosed  with  a 
mental  illness  (clinical  depression  and  schizophrenia)  and  much  more  likely 
to  have  a history  of  suicide  in  their  family.  In  Aboriginal  suicides,  problems 
associated  with  community  breakdown  play  a much  more  prominent  role. 
According  to  one  recent  B.C.  study,  the  main  characteristics  distinguishing 
Aboriginal  from  non-Aboriginal  suicides  were: 

• a more  powerful  effect  of  adverse  community  conditions  youth 

• more  family  alcohol  abuse,  with  accompanying  violence 

• more  personal  alcohol  abuse,  with  accompanying  violence 

• lower  levels  of  diagnosed  mental  illness 

• more  intoxication  at  the  time  of  suicide 

• more  impulsive  decisions  to  commit  suicide 

In  narrowing  the  focus,  the  B.C.  study  determined  the  profile  of  a typical 
Aboriginal  victim  is  an  unmarried  male  in  his  late  teens  or  early  twenties.  He 
is  likely  to  have  been  separated  from  family  members  in  childhood,  often  in 
foster  care,  or  to  have  come  from  a family  that  was  itself  unstable.  In  a large 
number  of  these  cases,  physical  or  sexual  abuse  was  also  present.  In  a 


THE  WARNING  SIGNS  OF  SUICIDE 


Previous  attempted  suicide(s)  - People  who  have  made  pre- 
vious attempts  at  suicide  are  at  high  risk.  Up  to  50%  of  those 
who  committed  suicide  had  made  previous  attempts. 

Suicide  talk  - Often  the  suicidal  person  makes  either  direct  or 
indirect  references  to  suicide  by  making  such  statements  as 
"I'd  be  better  off  dead",  "They'll  be  sorry  when  I'm  gone,"  etc. 

Personality  or  behavioral  changes  - A person's  mood  may 
change  drastically  for  no  apparent  reason.  He/she  stops  par- 
ticipating in  activities,  hobbies,  etc.  The  person  may  also 
express  feelings  of  hopelessness,  and  worthlessness. 

Depression  - Not  all  depressed  people  are  suicidal  but  most 
suicidal  people  are  depressed.  Signs  of  depression  include 
change  in  appetite  or  weight,  change  in  sleeping  patterns, 
change  in  pace  of  speaking  or  moving,  loss  of  interest  in 
activities,  decreased  sexual  drive,  fatigue,  feelings  of  worth- 
lessness. 

Preparation  for  death  - Making  a will,  putting  affairs  in  order, 
giving  away  personal  possessions,  acquiring  a gun  or  pills  as 
a means  of  suicide  and  acting  as  if  preparing  for  a trip. 

Alcohol,  drug  and/or  substance  abuse  - People  who  abuse 
alcohol  or  other  substances  have  been  repeatedly  shown  in 
studies  to  be  at  a higher  risk  of  suicide  than  those  who  don't. 

Loosening  of  social  ties  - A suicidal  person  may  become 
withdrawn,  uncommunicative  and  seek  to  be  alone. 

Recent  loss  or  anniversary  of  the  loss  of  a loved  one  - A sui- 
cidal person  may  appear  to  mourn  a death  much  longer 
than  most.Suicidal  people  often  attempt  suicide  around  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  a loved  one. 

Polarized  thinking  - Suicidal  people  may  become  rigid  in 
their  thinking  and  tend  to  view  everything  as  either  "black  or 
white",  "life  or  death",  or  "yes  or  no".  The  person's  thinking 
process  may  often  seem  bizare  or  muddled  with  unreason- 
able generalizations. 

Evidence  of  stress  - A change  in  a person's  life  such  as  a 
recent  death,  change  of  job. 

Sudden  recovery  or  rebound  from  either  depression  or  sui- 
cide warning  signs  - This  behavior  may  indicate  that  the 
plans  for  suicide  have  been  finalized  and  the  person  is  more 
relaxed  since  the  decision  has  been  made.  This  may  be  the 
last  warning  sign  of  suicide  before  the  act  is  committed. 


Source:  Your  Life!  Our  Future!  — Suicide  Prevention  Resource  Kit. 
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majority  (77%),  alcohol  or  drug  abuse  was  also  an  important  factor.  The 
study  found  that  90%  of  the  victims  were  unemployed,  even  though  they 
were  slightly  better  educated  than  their  peers. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  for  every  suicide  that  is  actually  carried  out,  there 
are  an  estimated  50  to  150  unsuccessful  attempts.  Most  of  these  are  “para- 
suicides,”  where  the  individual  goes  through  with  the  act  of  suicide,  but 
inflicts  an  injury  that  is  not  sufficient  to  end  their  life.  Yet  parasuicides, 
which  are  generally  made  by  women,  must  be  taken  extremely  seriously  since 
they  often  precede  a successful  suicide  attempt. 

Parasuicides  are  rare  in  males  because,  as  one  study  suggests,  men  fear 
ridicule  if  they  survive  a suicide  attempt.  In  place  of  parasuicides,  men  find 
other  sources  of  self-injurious  and  potentially  suicidal  behaviour  that  are 
considered  more  “masculine.”  These  include  excessive  drinking  or  drug  use, 
drinking  and  driving  and  impulsive  criminal  acts.  These  self-destructive 
behaviours  are  viewed  as  counterparts  to  parasuicides  and  individuals 
involved  in  them  must  be  considered  as  high  suicide  risks. 

The  link  between  alcohol  use  and  Aboriginal  suicides  is,  as  mentioned,  a 
major  and  complex  one.  Alcohol  is  twice  as  likely  to  be  a factor  in  Aboriginal 
suicides  than  in  the  general  population,  and  appears  to  be  both  a major  con- 
tributor to  suicide  and  an  indicator  of  the  type  of  self-destructive  behaviour 
and  community  breakdown  that  often  precedes  it. 

Community  Problems! Community  Solutions 

A Health  and  Welfare  sponsored  study  observed  that  Aboriginal  suicide  is 
“the  most  convincing  indicator  of  the  effect  of  poor  social  conditions  and 
cultural  stress  in  First  Nations,  particularly  among  youth.” 

To  be  successful,  a suicide  prevention  program  should  focus  on  the  Aboriginal 
community  as  well  as  the  individual.  As  in  other  areas  of  injury  prevention, 
the  community  must  be  involved  in  setting  up  the  program,  and  the  pro- 
gram should  also  focus  on  the  development  of  skills  among  Aboriginal  peo- 
ple. Risk  factors  such  as  unemployment,  community  stress,  and  childhood 
abuse  or  neglect,  can  be  reduced  by  programs  to  enhance  job  skills,  life  cop- 
ing skills  and  parenting  skills.  Treatment  for  alcohol  abuse  is  also  a central 
part  of  any  suicide  prevention  program. 

The  types  of  prevention  projects  in  Aboriginal  communities  that  have 
shown  the  most  success  are  those  that: 

a.  provide  education  about  feelings  and  depression 


b.  attempt  early  detection  of  high  risk  youths  so  that  they  can  be 
helped 

c.  screen  teens  in  school  programs  to  identify  at-risk  youths 

d.  develop  crisis  centres  and  hotlines 

e.  improve  training  of  health  care  professionals  on  suicide  prevention  issues 

f.  As  in  the  Big  Cove  example,  suicides  in  the  Aboriginal  popula- 
tion also  have  a strong  tendency  to  occur  in  clusters.  This  means 
suicide  prevention  measures  should  immediately  be  put  into  effect 
after  a suicide 

In  his  suicide  prevention  workshops,  Clive  Linklater  urges  interveners  to  be 
proactive,  “to  visit  all  the  people  who  you  even  hear  about  that  are  thinking 
about  suicide.  Every  person  at  risk  should  be  put  on  a risk-scale  and  those 
who  have  gone  as  far  as  making  a plan  for  their  suicide  need  to  be  encour- 
aged to  talk  about  it.” 

One  of  the  most  innovative  programs  in  getting  the  issue  discussed  among  the 
young  is  the  Deana  Don’t  Do  It  project.  It  was  developed  through  a part- 
nership between  the  Peekiskwetan  “Let’s  Talk  Society”  and  Desmarais, 
Alberta.  Instead  of  simply  presenting  the  facts  on  paper,  they  taped  a call-in 
show  where  the  topic  of  the  day  is  teen  suicide.  The  callers  — all  young 
Aboriginal  performers  — help  to  identify  and  explain  youth  suicide  within 
the  talk-show  format. 

Project  coordinator,  Simon  Latcham,  says  the  tape  tries  to  increase  awareness 
and  understanding  of  the  risk  of  teen  suicide,  help  people  recognize  the 
warning  signs  and  prepare  people  to  offer  help  or  to  seek  help  for  a teen  who 
is  suicidal.  A version  of  the  tape  has  also  been  made  in  the  Bush  Cree  dialect. 
Virtually  all  studies  of  successful  prevention  programs  in  Aboriginal  com- 
munities point  to  the  importance  of  drawing  on  the  strength  and  wisdom  of 
elders  in  designing  such  programs.  One  B.C.  study  even  found  an  inverse 
correlation  between  the  number  of  teenage  suicides  in  a community,  with  a 
high  percentage  of  elders  reflected  in  a lower  suicide  rate. 

Studies  also  show  that  elders,  particularly  women,  have  a suicide  rate  below 
the  national  average.  Because  of  their  low  suicide  rate  and  the  stability  they 
offer  to  communities  as  a whole,  elders  can  serve  as  the  strong  centrepole  of 
a suicide  prevention  program,  unemployment,  retirement,  illness,  etc.,  may 
produce  stress  that  promotes  suicidal  behavior. 


Being  a Father 

Extracts  from  10  + 1 Tips  to  Be  an  Involved  Father 
http:llwww.  dadscan.  org/fathering_tools.  html 

1 . Support  and  respect  the  mother  of  your 
children. 

2.  Work  together  as  a team,  sharing  equally  in  all 
childrearing  tasks. 

3.  Spend  time  with  your  children. 

4.  Show  love  and  affection  toward  your  child. 


5 . Protect  your  family. 

6.  Spend  time  together  as  a family. 

7.  Tell  your  story. 

8.  Promote  and  encourage  your  place  of  work  to 
be  father-friendly. 


9.  Be  an  example. 

10.  Being  an  involved  father  is  for  life. 

10+1.  Dads  can  do  it! 

Believe  in  yourself  and  your  potential  to  be  an 
active,  caring  father.  Every  child  deserves  a loving, 
involved  father. 


J 
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ABORIGINAL  FATHERS:  ENGAGING  FATHERS 
PROJECT 

Craig  Hammond,  Community  Worker  (Indigenous) 

Engaging  Fathers  Project 

In  my  role  with  Engaging  Fathers  Project,  I work  with  a 
great  team  of  people  but  my  main  role  is  to  work  with 
Aboriginal  Fathers  (father  figures-pops-uncles-brother).  In 
the  five  schools  that  I work  in  we  have  about  80  Aboriginal 
students.  The  area  I work  in  as  a very  high  unemployment 
rate,  so  this  could  mean  a good  or  a bad  thing.  (Not  many 
of  the  dads  work  so  this  means  they  must  be  a lot  at  home) 
but  a lot  of  them  go  to  TAFE  [Tertiary  and  Further 
Education  in  Australia]  two  or  three  days  a week.  One  of 
the  hardest  things  for  me  was  to  start  work  with  a Non- 


http:! ! www.  newcastle.  edu.  au! centre! fac! efathers/indigenousmen.  html 
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INDIGENOUS  MEN 

by  Craig  H ammond 


Aboriginal  organization.  I knew  it  would  be  a different 
place  to  work  as  I have  always  worked  with  Aboriginal 
organisations  doing  youth  work,  family  work  and  sports 
development.  I needed  to  find  my  feet  first  with  “Men  & 
Boys”  program.  It  seemed  to  be  the  right  move  and  as  time 
went  on  I found  out  it  was.  For  this  project  to  be  success- 
ful (Aboriginal  Part)  you  need  a good  team  around  you, 
which  I have.  With  that  out  of  the  way,  the  next  thing  was 
the  teachers  and  the  Non-Aboriginal  parents. 

In  the  area  that  we  work  it  has  a lot  of  racial  problems  to 
deal  with.  How  was  I going  to  be  accepted  by  them  and 
how  would  they  expect  me  to  be?  I mean  a black 
[Aboriginal]  man  talking  to  them  about  their  children.  At 
first  I found  it  a bit  frustrating  because  not  a lot  of  dads 
didn’t  seem  to  be  taking  any  interest  in  it.  But  I knew  it 
would  be  hard  to  talk  to  dads  about  school  involvement. 
The  way  that  we  were  treated  in  the  past  as  Aboriginal  peo- 
ple at  school  and  in  society  as  a whole.  I won’t  go  into  a 
History  lesson  with  you,  but  that’s  Reality. 


Home  Environment 

The  Home  Environment  can  be  scary  place  for  any  one. 
When  I started  my  home  visits  it  was  not  too  bad  because 
of  how  I was  raised.  What  I need  to  remember  is  that  I am 
talking  to  them  at  a level  that  they  can  relate  to,  not  down 
to  them. 

The  Home  Environment  has  an  effect  on  the  children  at 
school  also  with  all  the  issues  that  the  children  of  today 
have  to  deal  with:  ‘identity’,  drugs,  alcohol,  one  parent 
family,  and  all  the  other  things  that  go  on  with  being  a 
child  in  today’s  world. 

Parenting  Skills 

If  you  as  a father  are  raised  by  a mother,  what  fathering 
skills  have  you  got?  If  you  have  only  been  raised  by  your 
mother,  for  you  as  a young  man  how  were  you  going  to 
learn  to  be  a dad  if  you  didn’t  have  a dad?  This  makes  it 
harder  for  young  fathers  to  adjust  because  they  have  chil- 
dren at  a very  young  age;  this  in  turn  effects  your  children. 
So  this  is  why  we  focus  on  “Father  Figures”  also. 


This  is  a problem  on  its  own.  I see  a lot  of  Aboriginal  peo- 
ple who  will  not  identify  at  all  outside  school.  There  are  a 
number  of  reasons  for  this.  The  area  where  they  live 
(racism  in  the  community)  the  lifestyle  they  live,  friends. 
Or  some  think  that  they  are  better  than  some  (Aboriginal) 
people.  One  of  the  problems  that  some  Aboriginal  people 
have  is  when  a child  is  attending  school  they  fill  out  a form. 
On  this  form  they  ask  you,  Are  you  Aboriginal?  When  peo- 
ple tick  “yes”  that’s  fine,  but  they  would  to  know  who  is 
Aboriginal,  “ Mother  or  Father.”  They  feel  a bit  more  com- 
fortable talking  to  the  Aboriginal  parent. 

Community 


Some  of  the  Barriers 

The  lack  of  education  on  the  teacher’s  part  on  how  impor- 
tant the  fathers  are  in  the  child’s  life.  The  parents  might 
have  had  bad  time  (as  a child)  at  school  and  find  it  hard  to 
get  involved  with  it. 

Drugs  & Alcohol 

This  has  been  a problem  for  a long  time  with  one  or  both 
parents  drinking.  This  is  not  a good  sign.  As  a child  in  this 
situation  it  would  be  hard  to  concentrate  on  anything 
around  his/her  life.  With  the  drinking  and  drugs  come 
other  problems:  ‘Domestic  Violence’  and  ‘Gambling’.  I 
think  the  parents  don’t  understand  or  think  about  the 
effect  they  have  on  kids  with  the  things  they  do  or  say.  The 
kids  do  miss  out  on  other  things  also  when  it  comes  to 
sporting  or  social  activities  where  they  need  the  parent  to 
drive  or  pick  up,  the  lack  of  money  to  support  the  activity. 
All  this  effects  the  children. 


Because  the  work  is  very  community  based  you  must  be 
very  community  minded  also.  This  means  you  must 
already  know  of  the  things  that  are  happening  in  the  com- 
munity. For  too  long  Aboriginal  people  who  get  Aboriginal 
(Community)  Identify  Jobs,  they  forget  about  the  people 
they  will  be  working  for.  Aboriginal  people  have  been  deal- 
ing with  the  issue  “Parenting  Rights”  for  so  long.  It  is  about 
time  that  we  have  a right  to  how  children  live.  Because  of 
that  other  problem  in  the  past  (the  “Stolen  Generation”),  a 
lot  of  people  are  still  very  affected  today.  Because  of  this  a 
lot  of  Aboriginal  didn’t  get  a chance  to  be  a parent. 

Strengths 

For  too  long,  Mainstream  Australia  has  been  looking  at  the 
negative  issues  that  have  been  put  on  Aboriginal  people  by 
the  Mainstream.  So  with  “Engaging  Fathers”  we  hope  to 
find  all  the  strengths  in  them.  (For  too  long  we  have  not 
been  given  the  opportunity  to  do  this.)  We  hope  to  break 
that  same  old  cycle  that  they  live  in. 
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Tip  Sheet  #2  for  Aboriginal  Healing 
Foundation  Program  Handbook — 3rd  Edition 
(Updated  November  4,  2002) 

Greetings: 

As  you  know  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation 
(AHF)  was  given  a time-limited  mandate  to  dis- 
burse a $350  million  Healing  Fund  to  communi- 
ty-based healing  projects  designed  to  address  the 
Legacy  of  Physical  and  Sexual  Abuse  Arising  from 
the  Residential  School  System,  including  its 
Intergenerational  Impacts. 

The  Healing  Fund  is  almost  depleted  and  the  end 
of  the  funding  commitment  phase  of  our  man- 
date is  fast  approaching: 

• Our  last  deadline,  for  receiving  funding 
proposals,  will  be  February  28,  2003.  Your 
proposal  must  arrive  in  our  office  no  later 
than  5:00  p.m.  Eastern  Standard  Time; 

• With  the  exception  of  some  specialized 
funding  (Healing  Centres,  Inuit  and  other 
hard  to  reach  groups),  our  final  funding 
commitments  will  be  made  by  March  31, 
2004; 

• We  will  be  focusing  most  of  our  commit- 
ments to  renewing  existing,  multi-year 
projects  with  proven  track  records. 

The  AHF  has  commissioned  a number  of  studies 
that  are  intended  to  help  people  design  & devel- 
op effective  & informed  healing  approaches.  Our 
research  is  evaluating  the  impact  of  AHF-funded 
healing  initiatives  and  documenting  best  healing 
practices.  We  hope  this  research  and  evaluation 
can  inform  government  policies  affecting 
Aboriginal  people. 

We  will  continue  our  efforts  to  seek  the 
Government  of  Canada’s  commitment  to  a 
longer-term  healing  strategy,  focusing  on  healing. 
We  hope  we  can  count  on  your  support  to  com- 
plete our  surveys,  which  provide  valuable  infor- 


mation to  our  efforts  at  renewing  our  mandate. 
We  support  the  growing  call  for  an  effective  pro- 
gram that  can  address  the  loss  of  Aboriginal  lan- 
guages & cultures  as  a result  of  the  Residential 
School  Experience. 

The  AHF  recognizes  the  good  work  that  you  are 
carrying  out  for  the  benefit  of  Survivors,  their 
families,  communities  and  nations.  The  Board 
and  Staff  of  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation 
are  pleased  to  have  been  able  to  support  you  on 
your  healing  journey  and  we  are  saddened  that 
the  end  of  our  relationship  is  drawing  near. 

Please  keep  the  following  policy  changes  in  mind 
while  completing  your  proposal  for  submission: 

1.  Projects  must  address  the  Legacy  of  Physical 
and  Sexual  Abuse.  In  assessing  new  proposals,  the 
Foundation  will  only  consider  funding  projects 
that  show  a clear  linkage  to  the  healing  needs  of 
Aboriginal  people  affected  by  the  Legacy  of 
Physical  and  Sexual  Abuse  arising  from  the 
Residential  School  System. 

2.  Limitation  on  Number  of  Projects  Funded. 

There  is  a limit  of  one  funded  project  per  com- 
munity or  organization.  Please  consult  our  web- 
site (www.ahf.ca)  or  contact  the  Foundation,  to 
determine  if  your  community  ot  organization 
already  has  a funded  project,  before  starting  your 
proposal. 

3.  Limitation  on  Number  of  Years  and  Funding 
Levels.  Multi-year  project  funding  is  limited  to 
two  years  at  a set  level  of  funding  per  year.  If  you 
are  currently  seeking  to  renew  your  project,  you 
may  be  eligible  for  2 years  of  funding  at  existing 
levels.  If  you  are  submitting  a new  proposal  and 
are  accepted  for  funding,  your  annual  funding 
level  will  remain  the  same  for  the  duration  of  your 
project. 

4.  Limitation  on  Number  of  New  Projects.  We 

will  be  accepting  a limited  number  of  new  pro- 
posals that  seek  to: 


• pursue  a more  targeted  focus; 

• reach  youth; 

• create  effective  & unique  strategies  for  men;  and 

• seek  out  hard-to-reach  target  groups  (such  as 
Inuit,  Metis  and  remote  communities). 

Projects  that  will  no  longer  be  funded.  With 
funds  depleting,  the  Aboriginal  Healing 
Foundation  will  no  longer  fund  the  following: 

• Project  Design  and  Setup.  Projects  which 
only  address  the  startup  and  do  not  yet  pro- 
vide other  services. 

• Needs  Assessment.  Use  for  projects  whose 
main  focus  is  assessing  the  healing  needs  of 
the  community  or  proposal  development. 

• Curriculum  Development.  Any  new  project 
applications  submitted  by  academic  institu- 
tions for  curriculum  development. 

Please  contact  us  to  get  the  latest  information 
before  you  begin  working  on  your  proposal 

Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation 
75  Albert  Street,  Suite  801,  Ottawa,  Ontario, 
KIP  5E7 

Telephone:  (613)  237-4441 
Toll-free:  (888)  725-8886 
E-mail:  Programs@ahf.ca 
Website:  www.ahf.ca 

Please  ensure  the  necessary  safety  measures  are 
in  place  when  collecting  data  for  your  proposal. 
These  measures  are  important  to  minimize  the 
risk  associated  with  triggering  (trauma  caused  by 
remembering  or  reliving  past  abuse).  Please 
ensure  that  adequate  support  is  available  to 
those  who  do  trigger  (fellow  Survivors,  counsel- 
lors trained  in  trauma  intervention,  etc.) 
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2002  Regional  Gathering  notes 


QUEBEC  CITY 

Rae  Ratsleff,  AHF  Minute  Secretary 

Following  the  offer  of  an  Opening  Prayer  by  Elder  Raymond  Gros-Fouis, 
Director  Richard  Kistabish,  Vice  President  of  the  Aboriginal  Healing 
Foundation,  opened  the  Regional  Gathering  at  9:35  a.m.  Attendees  were 
welcomed  to  the  gathering  and  were  introduced  to  AHF  Director 
Elizebeth  Hourie  Palfrey,  and  AHF  staff  in  attendance. 

In  discussing  the  AHF’s  current  message,  Vice  President  Kistabish  noted 
that  the  AHF’s  last  deadline  would  be  February  28,  2003;  that,  with  the 
exception  of  some  specialized  funding  for  healing  centres  and  Inuit,  final 
commitments  would  be  made  by  March  31,  2004;  and  that  most  of  the 
AHF’s  commitments  would  be  focused  on  renewing  existing  projects  with 
proven  track  records  and  on  new  projects  addressing  identified  priority 
areas. 

In  his  continued  presentation  of  the  AHF’s  current  message,  Vice  President 
Kistabish  advised  that  the  AHF,  effective  immediately,  would  not  fund 
projects  focussing  on  needs  assessment  or  proposal  development  that 
would  extend  beyond  the  February  28,  2003  deadline,  or  projects  for  cur- 
riculum development,  and/or  research.  As  well,  he  commented  regarding 
the  AHF’s  longer  term  strategy  to  seek  the  government’s  commitment  to  a 
longer-term  healing  strategy,  and  to  support  the  growing  call  for  address- 
ing the  loss  of  Aboriginal  languages  and  cultures  as  a result  of  the 
Residential  School  experience. 

Ernie  Daniels,  Director  of  Finance,  presented  the  Audited  Financial 
Report  for  2001-2002  as  included  in  the  AHF  Annual  Report  2002.  In 
reviewing  the  notes  to  the  financial  statements  Mr.  Daniels  discussed  the 
AHF’s  investment  guidelines,  and  its  creation  of  the  Aboriginal  Healing 
Charitable  Association.  Mr.  Daniels  also  reviewed  the  AHF  schedule  of 
project  commitments  and  expenditures,  and  advised  of  the  expectation 
that  the  AHF’s  funds  would  be  fully  committed  by  August  2003  and  that 
payments  to  projects  would  not  be  scheduled  beyond  2007. 

The  rest  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  was  dedicated  to  a dialogue.  Several 
important  questions  were  asked,  regarding  the  upcoming  changes  in  the 
funding  process,  new  priorities,  and  limits  of  funding.  Several  questions 
were  asked  about  Culture  and  Fanguage  and  about  the  winding  up  of  the 
AHF  operations.  Several  participants  shared  their  stories  and  experiences 
of  Residential  School  and  of  being  part  of  a funded  project. 

The  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  Regional  Gathering,  held  Wednesday, 
October  30,  2002  in  Quebec,  QC,  concluded  at  1:30  p.m.  following  the 
offering  of  a Closing  Prayer  from  Elder  Raymond  Gros-Fouis. 


KENORA 

Joan  Molloy,  Saskatchewan  & Manitoba  Community  Support  Coordinator, 
Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation. 

Following  the  Opening  Prayer  by  Elder  Joe  Morrison,  Georges  Erasmus, 
President  of  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation,  opened  the  Regional 
Gathering  at  9:25  a.m.  Attendees  were  welcomed  and  introduced  to  Board 
Members  Garnet  Angeconeb  and  Susan  Hare. 

Director  Angeconeb  welcomed  attendees  and  expressed  his  gratitude  to  peo- 
ple for  their  attendance.  Director  Hare  welcomed  attendees  to  the  meeting 
and  commented  regarding  her  two  previous  visits  to  the  area.  Mike  DeGagne 
introduced  the  AHF  staff  in  attendance  and  discussed  the  purpose  of  the  gath- 
ering. In  his  continued  presentation  of  the  AHF’s  current  message,  President 
Erasmus  advised  that  the  AHF,  immediately,  would  not  fund  projects  focusing 
on  needs  assessment  or  proposal  development  that  would  extend  beyond  the 
February  28,  2003  deadline,  or  projects  for  curriculum  development,  and/or 
research.  As  well,  he  commented  regarding  the  AHF’s  longer  term  strategy  to 
seek  the  government’s  commitment  to  a longer-term  healing  strategy,  and  to 
support  the  growing  call  foraddressing  the  loss  of  Aboriginal  languages  and 
cultures  as  a result  of  the  Residential  School  experience. 

President  Erasmus  referenced  the  distributed  overhead  presentation  titled 
“Background  Notes  for  the  2002  Regional  Gatherings.” 

Ernie  Daniels,  Director  of  Finance,  presented  the  Audited  Financial  Report  for 
2001-2002  as  included  in  pages  39  to  50  of  the  AHF  Annual  Report  2002. 

The  remainder  of  the  morning  session  and  the  entire  afternoon  was  spent  in 
dialogue  between  the  participants  and  board  members  and  staff.  General 
questions  were  asked  of  President  Erasmus,  Mike  DeGagne  and  Ernie  Daniels. 
Individual  questions  on  specific  proposals  were  taken  by  one  of  the  seven  staff 
that  were  present.  Daryle  Gardipy  had  a printout  of  the  current  status  of 
Ontario  projects.  Unfortunately,  he  didn’t  have  the  Manitoba  printout.  I 
would  estimate  that  there  were  a majority  of  Manitoba  projects  coordinators, 
staff  and  community  members  present  at  the  Kenora  Regional  Gathering. 

Agenda  packages  were  distributed  that  contained  reference  materials  includ- 
ing copies  of  a proposed  revised  project  reporting  format. 

The  meeting  concluded  at  3:30  p.m.  following  the  offering  of  a Closing 
Prayer  by  Elder  Joe  Morrison. 

As  a Community  Support  Coordinator  present  at  the  Regional  Gathering, 
the  experience  was  valuable  for  many  reasons: 

a chance  to  network  with  project  staff 

an  occasion  to  hear  how  the  Board  and  upper  management  respond  to 
the  same  questions  that  we  are  asked  while  out  in  the  communities 

time  to  spend  with  AHF  staff  so  that  relationships  can  be  fostered 
to  receive  the  annual  report  and  other  materials 

it’s  good  to  hear  what  communities  are  accomplishing  in  healing  practices 

to  meet  Board  members 

to  receive  encouragement  and  affirmation  in  the  job  that  we  do 
to  make  valuable  contacts  with  community  members 
to  be  available  for  those  who  want  help  with  their  proposals 
to  meet  lots  of  good  people 
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PRINCE  ALBERT 


MONCTON 

Karen  Jacobs- William,  Manager,  Community  Support 

The  meeting  got  under  way  around  9:15  a.m.  Approximately  36 
people  attended  the  meeting  throughout  the  day.  Elder  Isabelle 
Knockwood  opened  the  meeting  with  a prayer  and  a teaching.  Also 
present  were  AHF  Board  Members,  Georges  Erasmus,  Viola 
Robinson  and  Grant  Severeight.  The  AHF  staff  were:  Mike 
DeGagne,  Ernie  Daniels,  Ray  Ratslaff  (recorder),  Giselle  and 
myself.  The  three  Board  members  all  said  a few  words  of  welcome. 

I met  some  participants  that  I had  telephone  conversations  with  in 
the  past  and  they  seemed  genuinely  happy  to  meet  the  person 
behind  the  telephone  and  the  feeling  was  mutual.  Some  partici- 
pants came  from  as  far  away  as  Six  Nations  ON.  Once  Mr. 
Erasmus'  overhead  presentation  was  finished,  the  floor  was  opened 
for  comments. 

In  the  morning  all  of  the  comments  were  positive.  Then  we  had  a 
delicious  lunch  of  soup,  sandwiches  and  dessert.  The  meeting  re- 
convened around  1:00  p.m.  and  was  closed  about  3:30  p.m.  by 
Elder  Knockwood. 

Qiiestions  & Concerns: 

One  late  participant  who  worked  with  the  office  of  Indian 
Residential  School  Unit  at  the  National  Level  stated  that  she  heard 
complaints  across  the  country  about  the  AHF  concerning  the  lack 
of  fairness  and  accountability.  I could  not  understand  exactly  what 
she  meant  because  she  did  not  explain  herself,  and  I was  not  in  a 
position  to  ask  her  to  clarify  her  concerns.  Her  main  point  of  con- 
tention was  that  the  money  was  not  getting  to  the  survivors.  At  this 
point,  Georges  Erasmus  did  ask  her  what  she  meant. 

She  explained  that  most  of  the  AHF  project  money  is  funneled  to 
Band  Chiefs  and  Councils  and  not  to  the  survivors.  The  participant 
then  gave  an  example  of  how  a Band  Council  gets  an  approved 
project  and  then  the  Chief  hires  his  unqualified  wife  etc.  etc.  Mr. 
Erasmus  then  responded  by  saying  that  most  complaints  are  about 
how  hard  it  is  to  get  funding  and  that  we  do  have  a complaints  pro- 
cedure. Should  a complaint  be  lodged  by  a community,  then  it 
would  be  investigated.  Another  man  wanted  to  know  why  his 
multi-year  project  did  not  get  funded  because  of  lack  of  insurance. 

Another  participant  wondered  why  there  was  no  CSC  for  the 
Atlantic  if  the  region  was  still  a priority.  This  gentleman  was  under 
the  assumption  that  Kevin  Barlow  was  laid  off.  Mike  DeGagne 
explained  that  Kevin  resigned  to  pursue  other  employment  and  that 
there  were  still  CSC  staff  to  respond  to  communities  in  this  region. 
After  the  meeting  was  over,  I approached  the  man  and  gave  him  my 
card  stating  that  if  he  had  any  questions  or  needed  the  services  of  a 
CSC  he  could  call  me  directly. 

Other  than  a couple  of  individuals,  the  tone  of  the  meeting  was 
supportive.  Giselle  and  I were  complimented  on  our  work  and  that 
was  gratifying.  The  meeting  ended  about  3:30  p.m.  and  was  again 
closed  by  Elder  Knockwood. 

Success  Stories: 

There  were  comments  about  the  progress  made  in  breaking  the 
walls  of  community  silence.  Much  work  however  remains  to  be 
done.  The  group  felt  that  healing  must  continue  along  with  the 
requisite  funding. 


Healing  Words 


Joan  Molloy,  Saskatchewan  & Manitoba  Community  Support  Coordinator, 
Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation. 

Following  the  Opening  Prayer  by  Senator  Nora  Ritchie,  Georges  Erasmus, 
President  of  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation,  opened  the  Regional 
Gathering  at  9:00  a.m.  Attendees  were  welcomed  and  introduced  to  AHF 
Director  Elizebeth  Hourie  Palfrey. 

Mike  DeGagne,  Executive  Director,  introduced  the  AHF  staff  in  attendance 
and  discussed  the  purpose  of  the  gathering. 

President  Erasmus  referenced  the  distributed  overhead  presentation  titled 
“Background  Notes  for  the  2002  Regional  Gatherings.”  In  his  continued  presen- 
tation of  the  AHF’s  current  message,  President  Erasmus  advised  that  the  AHF, 
immediately,  would  not  fund  projects  focusing  on  needs  assessment  or  proposal 
development  that  would  extend  beyond  the  February  28,  2003  deadline,  or  proj- 
ects for  curriculum  development,  and/or  research.  As  well,  he  commented  regard- 
ing the  AHF's  longer  term  strategy  to  seek  the  government’s  commitment  to  a 
longer-term  healing  strategy,  and  to  support  the  growing  call  for  addressing  the 
loss  of  Aboriginal  languages  and  cultures  as  a result  of  the  Residential  School 


Ernie  Daniels,  Director  of  Finance,  presented  the  Audited  Financial  Report  for 
2001-2002  as  included  in  pages  39  to  50  of  the  AHF  Annual  Report  2002. 

The  remainder  of  the  morning  session  and  the  entire  afternoon  was  spent  in 
dialogue  between  the  participants,  Board  members,  and  staff.  General  questions 
were  asked  of  President  Erasmus,  Mike  DeGagne  and  Ernie  Daniels.  Individual 
questions  on  specific  proposals  were  taken  by  one  of  the  three  staff  that  were 
present.  The  majority  of  the  individual  questions  were  regarding  where  their 
individual  proposals  were  in  the  system. 

The  meeting  concluded  at  4:45  p.m.  following  the  offering  of  a Closing  Prayer. 

General  questions  and  concerns  directed  at  the  Board  and  staff  from  the  open 
mikes  were  varied  and  interesting 

The  Prince  Albert  Gathering  had  the  distinct  flavour  of  many  participants  shar- 
ing their  personal  stories,  taking  affirmative  action,  moving  beyond  their  hurt 
and  wanting  to  make  a positive  impact  in  their  lives  and  the  next  generations. 

As  a CSC  present  at  the  Regional  Gathering,  the  experience  was  valuable  for 
many  reasons: 


an  occasion  to  hear  how  the  Board  and  upper  management  respond  to  the 
same  questions  that  we  are  asked  while  out  in  the  communities 

time  to  spend  with  AHF  staff  so  that  relationships  can  be  fostered 

to  receive  the  Annual  Report  and  other  materials 

it’s  good  to  hear  what  communities  are  accomplishing  in  healing  practices 


to  meet  Board  members 

to  receive  encouragement  and  affirmation  in  the  job  that  we  do 
to  make  valuable  contacts  with  community  members 
to  be  available  for  those  who  want  help  with  their  proposals 
to  meet  lots  of  good  people. 
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experience. 


a chance  to  network  with  project  staff 
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CALGARY 

Dolores  Gadbois,  Alberta  Community  Support 
Coordinator,  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation. 

Most  of  the  people  at  the  Calgary  Regional 
Gathering  asked  what  they  could  do  to  support 
Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation,  what  steps  they 
should  take.  There  were  other  people  who  shared 
their  experiences  while  in  residential  school  and 
about  their  healing  path. 

Some  of  the  stories  were  about  the  healing  that  is 
happening  in  communities  that  have  AHF  funding. 
One  person  told  us  about  his  experience.  He  was 
involved  in  Alcohol/Drugs,  eventually  he  found  his 
way  to  some  Elders,  who  taught  him  how  to  do 
sweats  and  learn  about  traditions.  Later,  he  entered  a 
detox  center  and  from  there  he  went  on  to  the  Chief 
Mountain  Healing  Center,  an  AHF  project,  he  said 
that  he  learned  how  to  mend  his  ways  and  began  to 
regain  his  strength  and  started  to  understand  his  life. 

As  he  stood  sharing  his  experience  with  the  people, 
he  turned  and  looked  around  at  everyone  with  confi- 
dence. He  gave  me  the  impression  that  he  regained 
his  respect,  strength,  value  and  power.  He  stood  and 
acknowledge  everyone  he  is  someone  who  is  well  on 
his  way  on  the  healing  path. 


Below:  staff  of  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation,  December  2002. 


PRINCE  GEORGE 

Dolores  Gadbois,  Alberta  Community  Support  Coordinator,  Aboriginal 
Healing  Foundation. 


Members  of  the  AHF’s  and  board  met  and  dialogued  with  Survivors  of 
Residential  schools  and  their  family,  Elders  and  other  members  of  Prince 
George’s  community  and  organizations  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Foundation  and  in  obtaining  funding  information.  The  questions  con- 
cerned what  the  people  can  do  to  give  support  to  AHF  programs.  Some 
other  people  indicated  that  the  healing  has  to  continue.  Their  healing  has 
begone  and  needs  to  continue. 


Success  Stories:  A young  man  got  up  to  say  that  he  came  from  a big  family 
and  his  brothers  and  sisters  have  big  families  too.  He  continued  to  say  that 
his  family  is  starting  to  go  on  their  healing  paths,  and  that  AHF  is  needed 
to  continue,  many  people  depend  on  the  funding. 


The  gathering  was  a success.  The  people  were  very  pleased  to  meet  the  AHF 
staff.  They  were  not  too  concerned  that  the  members  of  the  AHF’s  staff  and 
board  members  were  leaving  early.  They  wanted  to  discuss  healing  in  their 
communities  and  asked  what  kind  of  support  AHF  needed.  Some  people 
self  disclosed,  ending  with  the  statement  that  they  have  started  their  way  on 
the  healing  path. 


The  Networking  meeting  was  announced  in  the  morning  and  at  3:00  pm. 


Healing  Words 
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Where  Are  The  Children? 


National  Archives  of  Canada  - Exhibition  Room  B 
395  Wellington  Street 
Ottawa,  Ontario 

June  22, 2002  to  February  2, 2003 


For  more  information:  Angie  Bruce 
Toll-free:  (888)  725-8886 
In  Ottawa  (613)  237-4441 


The  exhibition,  Where  Are  The  Children? 
Healing  the  Legacy  of  The  Residential 
Schools,  emerged  from  the  silence  and 
shame  endured  by  former  residential  school  chil- 
dren. As  guest  curator  for  the  exhibition,  I wanted 
to  find  a way  to  break  the  silence;  to  respond  to  the 
questions  that  today’s  Aboriginal  youth  are  asking: 
What  did  these  schools  look  like?  What  happened 
to  our  parents  and  grandparents  there?  Why  is  our 
generation  still  suffering  from  the  inter-genera- 
tional effects  of  these  schools? 

It  was  in  these  schools  that  an  organized  and  sys- 
tematic erasure  of  language  and  culture,  including 
community  role  models,  occurred.  I believe  that  the 
exhibition  photographs  can  begin  the  process  of  de- 
silencing  the  experiences  of  all  Aboriginal  peoples. 
Despite  very  public  revelations  of  what  took  place 
in  the  schools,  some  people  continue  to  insist  that 
they  were  necessary  and  even  beneficial  for 
Aboriginal  children.  Yet  one  need  only  look  at  the 
statistics  on  substance  abuse,  suicide  rates  and  pros- 
titution; the  disproportionate  number  of 
Aboriginal  people  in  prisons;  the  higher-than-aver- 
age  high  school  drop-out  rates;  gang  street  culture; 
and  the  systemic  racism  that  Aboriginal  people  deal 
with  on  a daily  basis,  to  know  that  this  is  not  true. 

And  one  need  only  look  at  the  faces  of  the  children 
in  the  photographs  to  begin  to  imagine  the  horror 
that  they  endured.  If  you  did  not  attend  a residen- 
tial school  Imagine  being  one  of  these  children:  sep- 
arated from  your  family,  taught  to  be  ashamed  of 
your  culture,  and  thrown  into  a new  world  where 
what  your  had  learned  and  experienced  in  your 
own  community  is  now  vilified  as  ‘pagan’,  ‘savage’ 
and  ‘uncivilized’. 

Or  imagine  being  a parent  of  these  children,  seeing 
them  taken  away  and  knowing  that  many  of  them 
never  return.  Perhaps  you  know  another  family 
whose  child  has  run  away  from  the  school  and 
returned  home  only  to  be  taken  back  again.  And 
the  children  that  do  return  home  are  now  foreign- 
ers to  you  - speaking  another  language,  ashamed  of 
their  culture  and  community,  with  skills  that  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  traditional  way  of  life. 


And  imagine  knowing  that  these  effects  were 
intentional  on  the  part  of  the  government  and 
churches.  The  following  words  of  the  Indian 
Commissioner  in  1884  illustrate  this  program  of 
ethnocide: 

The  Indians  show  a reluctance  to  have  their 
children  separated  from  them,  but  doubt- 
less, time  will  overcome  this  obstacle,  - and 
by  commencing  with  orphans  and  children 
who  have  no  natural  protectors,  a begin- 
ning can  be  made,  and  we  must  count 
upon  the  judicious  treatment  of  these  chil- 
dren by  the  principals  and  teachers  of  the 
institutions  eventually  to  do  away  with  the 
objection  of  the  Indian  parents  to  their 
children  being  placed  under  their  charge. 

- E.  Dewney,  Indian  Commissioner,  1884 

So  how  do  we  begin  to  heal?  Photographs  can 
provide  a space  to  begin  asking  questions.  Part  of 
my  research  involved  a visit  to  the  Gordens 
reserve  in  Saskatchewan,  where  I met  three  gener- 
ations of  women.  I asked  the  grandmother  if  she 
had  any  photos  of  herself  while  at  residential 
school.  Although  she  had  been  reluctant  to  talk 
about  those  days,  once  she  opened  her  photo 
albums,  the  stories  about  her  experiences 
emerged.  Her  granddaughter  listened  to  many  of 
these  stories  for  the  first  time. 

One  thing  I saw  in  the  many  of  the  archive  pho- 
tographs was  a sense  of  resistence  in  the  faces  of 
the  children.  Their  body  language  and  eyes  stood 
out  like  beacons  of  light.  The  legacy  of  this 
resistence  continues  in  the  exhibition  with  five 
portraits  of  contemporary  Aboriginal  people  who 
not  only  survived  their  residential  school  experi- 
ences, but  have  made  important  contributions  to 
the  Aboriginal  community.  Without  this 
resistence,  how  could  we  have  made  it  this  far? 

Jeff  Thomas, 

Guest  Curator. 


a photographic  history  of  residential 
schools  across  Canada.  The  images  in  the 
exhibition  are  drawn  primarily  from  The 
National  Archives  of  Canada  as  well  as 
nine  additional  archival  sources,  includ- 
ing four  church  archives.  The  historical 
narrative  begins  with  a photograph  taken 
in  1884  and  concludes  with  new  photo- 
graphic portraits  of  contemporary  sur- 
vivors of  the  residential  schools  who  are 
positive  figures  in  today's  Aboriginal  com- 
munities. 

Aboriginal-based  lawsuits  have  reframed 
the  way  the  photographs  are  interpreted 
and  used  today.  We  look  to  the  past  to 
understand  today's  systemic  prob- 
lems. Why  is  the  Aboriginal  popula- 
tion's rate  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse, 
poverty  and  unemployment,  sexual  and 
physical  abuse,  suicide  rates,  and  incarcer- 
ation so  much  higher  than  the  rest  of  the 
Canadian  population?  Canada's  failed  pro- 
gram of  social  engineering  and  the  sexual, 
mental  and  physical  abuse  that  took  place 
in  residential  schools,  have  had  devastat- 
ing inter-generational  consequences.  The 
exhibition  encourages  Aboriginal  youth  to 
question  and  seek  solutions.  To  see  the 
past  is  to  understand  the  present  and  to 
move  towards  a healthy  future. 


The  traveling  portion  of  this  exhibition  is  now  at  the  University  of  BC, 
Museum  of  Anthropology,  6393  Northwest  Marine  Drive,  Vancouver, 
BC  V6T  1Z2.  The  exhibition  opened  on  July  4,  2002  and  will  remain 
there  until  February  1,  2003.  From  Vancouver  it  will  move  to 
Wanuskewin  Heritage  Park  Authority,  R.R.  #4,  Saskatoon,  SKS7K3J7. 


The  dates  for  this  portion  are  February  14,  2003  until  May  14,  2003. 
Other  locations  are  currently  being  secured.  For  more  information 
and/or  updates,  contact  Laura  Milonas  or  Angie  Bruce  at  the  Aboriginal 
Healing  Foundation:  (888)  725-8886  (In  Ottawa  613  237-4806). 
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ce  numero  de  le  premier  pas: 
hommes  autochtones  et  guerison 


Chers  lecteurs 


Lorsque  nous  avons  decide  de  travailler  le  theme 
hommes  autochtones  et  guerison,  a la  fin  de  cet  ete, 
nous  pensions  que  les  choses  se  passeraient  de  la  meme 
fa^on  que  pour  les  autres  numeros  : beaucoup  d’heures 
de  recherches  mais  peu  de  trouvailles.  La  realite  est  qu’il 
est  souvent  difficile  de  trouver  des  informations  qui 
correspondent  aux  besoins  et  interets  specifiques  de  nos 
lecteurs.  Beaucoup  de  documents  sont  ecrits  selon  une 
perspective  occidentale,  par  des  experts  occidentaux  et 
il  existe  encore  tres  peu  de  nouvelle  recherche 
autochtone  directement  liee  aux  traumatismes  des  pen- 
sionnats.  Nous  avons  done  ete  surpris,  lorsque  nous 
avons  commence  a faire  une  liste  des  questions  que 
nous  pourrions  aborder  et  qui  avait  des  liens  avec  notre 
theme.  La  liste  s’allongeait  et  s’allongeait.  Puis,  nous 
avons  commence  a fouiller,  et  bien  que  les  resultats 
aient  ete  un  peu  lents  au  depart,  nous  avons  decouvert 
qu’il  existait  un  grand  nombre  de  renseignements 
utiles,  encourageant  et  pertinents. 

Nous  nous  sommes  egalement  rendus  compte,  en  par- 
lant  avec  de  nombreuses  personnes,  groupes  et  organi- 
sations autochtones,  qu’il  etait  important  d’explorer  ce 


theme,  car  il  surgissait  de  plus  en  plus  sur  les  ordres 
du  jours  des  communautes  autochtones  impliquees 
dans  le  mouvement  de  guerison,  dans  tous  les  coins  du 
Canada..  Nous  avons  realise  que  ce  theme  represen tait 
une  reelle  convergence  d’interet.  Done,  avec  un  dossier 
maintenant  tres  epais  sur  ce  sujet,  nous  avons  decide  de 
publier  un  seul  numero  - avec  toutes  les  pages  neces- 
saires  pour  rendre  justice  a notre  theme  - qui  rassem- 
blerait  les  numeros  d’automne  et  d’hiver,  au  lieu  de 
publier  deux  numeros  separes  sur  le  meme  theme. 
Nous  avons  aussi  pense  que  ce  gros  numero  con- 
tribuerait  a l’elan  vers  le  changement  auxquels  les  gens 
aspirent  a cette  epoque  de  l’annee  et  qui  se  traduit  sou- 
vent pas  de  nouvelles  resolutions  ! 

Il  est  apparent  qu’une  nouvelle  etape  de  guerison  fait 
sa  percee  ou  se  fait  sentir,  juste  sous  la  surface  du 
processus  de  guerison.  Le  premier  indice  est  la  realisa- 
tion commune  que  de  nombreuses  initiatives  de 
guerison,  que  les  hommes  appuyaient  et  auxquelles  ils 
participaient  au  debut,  sont  trop  souvent  abandon- 
ees par  eux  en  cours  de  route.  Ceci  n’est  pas  un  fait 
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lettres 

Chers  Editeurs, 


Je  m’appelle  Shelley  Goforth.  Je  suis  actuellement 
etudiante,  inscrite  dans  un  programme  de  maitrise 
en  travail  social  au  Saskatchewan  Indian  Federated 
College,  au  campus  de  Saskatoon.  J’ai  eu  la  grande 
chance  d’etre  l’une  des  premieres  a participer  a ce 
nouveau  programme  vraiment  special.  Ce  pro- 
gramme est  unique  car  il  a ete  con^u  pour  former 
des  travailleurs  sociaux  autoch tones  au  sujet  des 
abus  perpetres  dans  les  pensionnats  et  des  impacts 
intergenerationnels,  par  le  biais  d’une  combinaison 
d’approches  therapeutiques  autochtones  et  occi- 
dentales. 


Je  suis  actuellement  a la  fin  de  mon  programme  et 
dois  rediger  mon  travail  final  de  recherche.  Ma 
recherche  est  un  grand  projet.  Au  cours  de  mon 
programme  d’etude,  j’ai  eu  l’occasion  de  lire  votre 
journal.  Cela  me  serait  tres  utile  de  recevoir  les 
anciens  numeros  de  Le  premier  pas,  car  ils 
m’aideraient  a ecrire  ma  recherche  finale.  Celle-ci  se 
concentre  sur  la  guerison  des  abus  perpetres  dans 
les  pensionnats  et  les  repercussions  intergenera- 
tionnelles,  par  le  biais  de  methodes  therapeutiques 
traditionnelles  et  occidentales.  J’aimerais  aussi  que 
vous  m’inscriviez  sur  votre  liste  d’envoi  pour  con- 
tinuer a recevoir  vos  publications. 

Sincerement, 

Shel  I ey  Goforth. 

Chere  Shelley 

Felicitations,  Shelley  au  sujet  de  votre  choix  de  car- 
riere.  II  est  toujours  reconfortant  et  encourageant  de 
voir  de  jeunes  personnes  autochtones  acquerir  des 
connaissances  avec  I'intention  de  servir  leurs  com- 
munautes. 


Je  vous  enverrai  les  numeros  que  vous  avez 
demande.  Savez-vous  que  tous  les  numeros  de  Le 
premier  pas  sont  postes  sur  le  site  web  de  la 
Fondation  a www.ahf.ca  ? 

s.v.p.  voir  page  X 
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Pour  recevoir  Le  premier  pas,  ecrivez-nous  a 
I’adresse  suivante  : Piece  801,  75  rue  Albert, 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  5E7  ou  telephonez-nous  au 
1-888-725-8886)  le  numero  local  est  le  237  4441. 
Notre  numero  de  telecopieur  est  le  613  237  4442. 
Nos  adr esses  electroniques  sont ; grobelin@ahf.ca  ou 
wspea@ahf.ca.  N’oubliez pas  que  no tre  journal  est 
disponible  en  Anglais  et  qu’il  est  gratuit. 


Les  Redacteurs: 


Giselle  Robelin: 
grobelin@ahf.ca 


Wayne  K.  Spear 
wspear@ahf.ca 


Le  premier  pas  est  une  publication  trimestrielle 
gratuite  qui  traite  de  questions  liees  au  regime 
canadien  des  pensionnats  pour  Indiens  ( y com- 
pris  les  ecoles  industrielles,  foyers  scolaires, 
maisons  d’hebergement  et  externats)  et  celles 
liees  a la  guerison 


le  premier  pas 
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Le  premier  pas  ISSN  1 703-583X 

Vous  pouvez  soumettre 
vos  articles  ou  autres 
contributions  par  la 
poste  ou  sous  forme  de  disquette: 

Au  Redacteur,  Premier  pas 
75  rue  Albert,  Piece  801 
Ottawa,  Ontario  K1 P 5E7 

grobelin@ahf.ca 

wspear@ahf.ca 


Veuillez  inclure,  avec  vos  contri- 
butions, une  courte  biographie 
(votre  nom,  ce  que  vous  faites) 
ainsi  que  votre  adresse  complete 
(ou  l’adresse  de  votre  organisa- 
tion), vos  numeros  de  telephone, 
de  telecopieur  et  votre  adresse 
electro  nique. 

Les  points  de  vue  et  les  opinions 
exprimes  dans  les  articles  soumis 
par  les  auteurs  ne  refletent  pas 
necessairement  las  points  de  vue 
et  opinions  de  la  FAG. 

La  FAG  conservera  les  articles  qui 
lui  sont  soumis,  pour  les  publier 
dans  un  autre  numero  de  Premier 
pas.  La  FAG  se  reserve  le  droit 
d’ accepter  ou  de  refuser  les  articles 
qui  lui  sont  soumis.  La  FAG  se 
reserve  le  droit  de  retirer  les  pas- 
sages dont  le  language  n’est  pas 
acceptable  et  de  corriger  les 
erreurs  de  grammaire,  d’ortho- 
graphe  et  de  ponctuation. 

hommes  autochtones 
et  guerison 


UN  GRAND  MERCI  A NOS 
CONTRIBUTEURS 
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le  premier  pas 

lettres 


Anin! 

Je  m’appelle  Anita  Prince,  mon  nom  spirituel  est  Zoongizi  Ode  Ikwe 
(Femme  qui  a la  force  du  coeur).  Je  suis  membre  de  la  bande  de  la  Premiere 
Nation  Sagkeen,  connue  aussi  sous  le  nom  de  Fort  Alexander.  J’ai  ete  et  suis 
encore  affectee  par  les  repercussions  intergenerationnelles  de  la  catastrophe 
des  pensionnats.  Je  marche  sur  le  chemin  de  la  guerison  depuis  quelque 
temps  deja  et  ai  rencontre,  sur  ce  chemin,  de  nombreuses  personnes  qui  ont 
fait  preuve  de  compassion  et  de  generosite  a mon  egard.  Je  suis  fiere  de  dire 
que  les  gens  que  j’ai  rencontre  sur  mon  chemin  sont  les  gens  de  mon  peu- 
ple,  les  Anicinabe.  Mais  ils  sont  trop  nombreux  pour  les  nommer  tous.  J’ai 
trois  beaux  enfants,  Justin,  Cody  et  Megan.  J’ai  aussi  une  petite-fille,  si 
mignonne,  si  belle,  Millie.  Mon  partenaire  s’appelle  Jeff.  11  m’a  aide  au 
cours  des  moments  les  plus  turbulents  de  ma  vie.  Aujourd’hui,  je  suis 
heureuse  et  tres  reconnaissante  de  tout  ce  que  j ’ai.  J’ai  realise  que  la  vie  est 
un  periode  continuelle  de  pratique  et  qu’il  n’en  tient  qu’a  moi  de  me  pren- 
dre en  main,  personne  ne  peut  le  faire  a ma  place.  J’ai  appris  a respecter  mes 
sentiments,  mes  emotions  et  a etre  fiere  de  ce  que  je  suis,  une  Anicinabe 
Quay.  J’ai  appris  a voir  que  nous,  le  peuple  anicinabe,  avons  une  belle  cul- 
ture, penetree  de  compassion  et  de  generosite  et  que  nous  sommes  un  peu- 
ple fort  et  rempli  de  talents. 

Kitchi  megwetch  pour  Le  premier  pas. 

Chere  Anita, 

Votre  lettre  est  remplie  de  votre  force,  gentillesse,  reconnaissance  et 
sagesse,  Anita.  Je  suis  sure  que  ceux  et  celles  qui  liront  le  message  que  vous 
avez  envoye  a Le  premier  pas  ne  pourront  qu'y  puiser  inspiration  et  encour- 
agement. II  est  tout  a fait  vrai  que  nous  avanqons  sur  le  chemin  de  la  gueri- 
son grace  a nos  actes  de  volonte  quotidiens,  que  notre  progres  est  fait  de 
victoires  et  de  reculs.  Mais  comme  vous  le  mentionnez,  lorsque  I'on  decide 
de  guerir,  de  I'aide,  telle  que  nous  ne  pouvions  imaginer  auparavant,  nous 
est  offerte.  II  est  tres  clair  que  vous  avez  pris  un  engagement  tres  ferme 
envers  votre  propre  guerison  et  que  vous  encouragez  les  autres.  Nous 
sommes  tres  touches  que  vous  ayez  pris  la  peine  de  nous  ecrire  et  de 
partager  votre  demarche  avec  d'autres. 

La  guerison  est  un  acte  de  reciprocity,  qui  a des  liens  mysterieux  avec  le 
processus  qui  maintient  I'equilibre  de  I'univers.  En  tant  qu'etres  humains,  au 
fur  et  a mesure  que  nous  guerissons  et  re-etablissons  I'equilibre  a I'interieur 
de  nous-memes,  avec  les  autres  et  avec  la  creation,  nous  devenons  davan- 
tage  capables  d'aider  les  autres  et  de  participer  a I'etablissement  d'un  plus 
grand  equilibre  et  d'une  plus  profonde  harmonie  ou  que  nous  vivions  sur 
notre  mere  la  Terre. 

Le  premier  pas  represente  un  effort  collectif  de  participation  a ce  processus, 
en  partageant  et  en  aidant  nos  lecteurs  autochtones  ou  qu'ils  se  trouvent 
au  Canada,  a realiser  ce  que  vous  dites  vous-meme  si  clairement  a votre  peu- 
ple Anicinabe  : Les  peuples  autochtones  appartiennent  a de  belles  cultures, 
penetrees  de  compassion  et  de  generosite,  et  ils  sont  des  peuples  forts  et 
remplis  de  talents.  Merci  beaucoup,  Anita,  pour  votre  lettre. 

Dans  I'esprit  de  guerison 

Giselle 

* 

Je  travaille  comme  Agente  de  developpement  communautaire  dans  une 
communaute  autochtone  et  j’aimerais  distribuer  des  copies  de  Le  premier 
pas  aux  membres  de  la  communaute  qui  seraient  interesses.  J’aimerais  aussi 
que  vous  envoyiez  des  copies  directement  aux  membres  du  comite  Pillar 
(un  comite  du  Conseil  regional  des  services  a l’enfance. 


Je  vous  demanderais  de  nous  faire  parvenir  ces  copies  en  version  anglaise. 
Merci 

Jul  ie  Evans 

* 

J’aimerais  recevoir  votre  publication  "Le  premier  pas" — si  possible  trois 
copies  ?.  Je  travaille  pour  un  hopital/prison  psychiatrique  et  les  patients 
d’ici  apprecieraient  beaucoup  votre  publication.  Je  garderai  l’un  des  copies 
ici  et  distribuerai  les  deux  autres  aux  unites.  Merci. 

* 

J’aimerais  beaucoup  recevoir  le  numero  actuel  de  Le  premier  pas  ainsi  que 
les  numeros  precedents,  si  cela  est  possible.  Je  travaille  pour  la  Societe  Ben 
Calf  Robe  a Edmonton  et  malheureusement  je  ne  connaissais  pas  l’exis- 
tence  de  votre  publication,  e n’est  que  recemment  que  je  l’ai  decouverte.  Je 
la  considere  comme  une  ressource  precieuse  pour  notre  programme.  Merci 

M ar  gar  et  M itchel  I 

* 

Cher  Le  premier  pas 

Je  suis  si  contente  de  decouvrir  qu’il  existe  une  publication  aussi  utile  et 
informative  que  la  votre.  Les  articles  sont  inspirants  et  encouragent  la  gueri- 
son. J’ai  montre  votre  journal  a des  gens  et  la  reaction  m’a  vraiment  surprise 
car  tout  le  monde  voulait  le  lire  et  le  recevoir.  J’ai  endure  de  longues  annees 
d’abus  physiques,  mentaux,  sexuels  et  spirituels.  Je  marche  sur  le  chemin  de 
la  guerison  depuis  maintenant  sept  ans.  Je  vais  mettre  vos  articles  dans  ma 
boite  a outils  emotionnels  personnelle.  Meegwetch,  d’une  personne  recon- 
naissante. (Pourriez-vous  m’envoyer  environ  10  a 15  copies  ? nous  avons 
entre  15  et  20  etudiants  autochtones  - un  grand  nombre  d’entre  eux  veu- 
lent  en  savoir  plus  sur  eux-memes  et  les  cultures  autochtones.  J’aimerais 
recevoir  votre  journal  regulierement.  Meegwetch!) 

Je  vous  envoie  plein  de  chaleur  et  de  soleil, 

Julie  D eVr ies 

Chere  Julie 

Merci  du  fond  du  coeur ! Merci!  Notre  plus  grand  desir  est  que  Le  premier  pas 
aide  a faire  une  difference  dans  la  vie  de  nos  lecteurs.  Notre  inspiration  vient 
des  communautes  et  des  gens  courageux  qui  travaillent  chaque  jour  a leur 
guerison  et  qui  aident  les  autres  a cheminer  vers  une  vie  interieure  et  col- 
lective plus  saine  et  plus  equilibree.  Mais  nous  sommes  toujours  tres 
heureux  de  recevoir  les  messages  de  ceux  et  celles  qui  decouvrent  Le  pre- 
mier pas  et  le  trouvent  utile,  cela  nous  redonne  de  I'energie  et  renouvelle 
notre  inspiration.  Alors  merci,  Julie,  pour  ta  chaleur  et  enthousiasme  (et  ton 
soleil).  Ils  sont  tres  apprecies. 

Giselle  & Wayne 
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Hommes  et  femmes  autochtones  - 
Les  roles  traditionnels 


Extrait  u rapport  Les  quatre  cercles  de  Hollow  Water 
http://www.sgc.gc.ca/pnblications/abor_corrections/199703_f.pdf 


Introduction 

On  sait  sans  fombre  d’un  doute  que 
les  hommes  et  les  femmes,  par  tradi- 
tion, avaient  chacun  leur  role.  Les 
renseignements  qui  suivent  permet- 
tront  au  lecteur  de  faire  des  compara- 
isons  avec  les  roles  et  les  rapports  des 
deux  sexes  a fepoque  contemporaine. 
II  pourra  peut-etre  meme  en  tirer  des 
lemons.  Nous  invitons  le  lecteur  a 
reflechir  sur  ces  ouvrages,  a les  eval- 
uer  a la  lumiere  de  leurs  connais- 
sances  et  de  leur  experience  person- 
nelles  et  a s’en  inspirer  pour  parfaire 
leurs  connaissances  et  poursuivre  leur 
reflexion. 

En  1930,  Ruth  Landes,  jeune  etudi- 
ante  au  doctorat  dans  une  universite 
des  Etats-Unis,  a fait  la  connaissance 
de  madame  Maggie  Wilson,  d’Emo, 
dans  le  nord-ouest  de  l’Ontario,  et  a 
passe  plusieurs  annees  a enregistrer 
ses  recits.  Madame  Wilson,  d’age 
moyen  a cette  epoque,  etait  d’origine 
crie;  elle  avait  ete  mariee  pendant  de 
nombreuses  annees  a un  Ojibwa  et 
parlait  couramment  cette  langue. 
Beaucoup  de  recits  rapportes  dans  la 
presente  section  proviennent  de 
madame  Wilson,  selon  la  version 
racontee  a madame  Landes.  Ces  rec- 
its remontent  bien  loin  dans  le  XIX  e 
siecle,  a une  epoque  oil  les  contacts 
avec  la  culture  occidentale  existaient 
deja,  mais  demeuraient  tout  de  meme 
limites  et  n avaient  pas  encore  exerce 
sur  la  culture  traditionnelle  ojibwa 
rinfluence  que  celle-ci  subira 
quelques  annees  plus  tard.  Ces  recits 


sont  done  fort  probablement  un  juste 
reflet  de  la  culture  et  des  croyances 
traditionnelles  de  ce  peuple. 

Les  habiletes  et  les  occupations  des 
femmes 

II  existe  des  sources  sur  ce  sujet,  et 
elles  sont  excellentes.  On  y trouve  des 
renseignements  precis  sur  les 
habiletes  et  les  occupations  des 
femmes.  La  presente  section  porte 
uniquement  sur  le  role  des  femmes  et 
sur  la  notion  que  Ton  avait  d’une 
saine  sexualite.  Les  auteurs  du  debut 
du  XXe  siecle  racontent  que  les 
femmes  se  livraient  a des  taches  « 
simples,  sedentaires  et  domestiques  ». 
Si  Ton  considere  que  ce  peuple  vivait 
dans  un  milieu  naturel,  qui  est  encore 
difficile  et  rigoureux  aujourd’hui,  on 
peut  conclure  que  les  habiletes  de  ces 
femmes  devaient  etre  tres  diversiflees 
et  que  leurs  taches  etaient  physique- 
ment  exigeantes,  complexes  et  deli- 
cates.  L’independance,  fingeniosite  et 
l’inventivite  etaient  des  qualites 
essentielles  et  tres  appreciees. 

Statut  social  et  restriction  des  roles 

Le  role  des  hommes  etait  defmi  de 
fa<;on  plus  stricte  que  celui  des 
femmes.  Les  recits  se  rapportant  a la 
societe  crie  des  plaines  (cf. 
Mandelbaum)  revelent  que  la  place 
de  fhomme,  par  reve,  vision  ou  choix 
plus  conscient,  etait  modelee  sur  la 
vie  de  la  femme.  Les  hommes  s’habil- 
laient  en  femme,  adoptaient  le  role 
des  femmes  et  leurs  habiletes  inspi- 


raient  le  respect.  II  ne  semble  pas 
qu’un  role  culturel  similaire  ait  existe 
chez  les  Ojibwa,  meme  si  beaucoup 
d’hommes  se  livraient  a des  taches  et 
a des  travaux  traditionnellement  exe- 
cutes par  les  femmes,  sans  se  sentir 
genes  ou  embarrasses,  par  exemple 
lorsqu’ils  devaient  s’absenter  pendant 
de  longues  periodes  pour  aller  chass- 
er  ou  pieger  le  gibier.  Certains 
auteurs,  comme  Landes,  ont  affirme 
sans  reserve  que  cette  culture  faisait 
une  place  plus  importante  a fhomme 
qua  la  femme. 

II  semble  selon  Landes  que  les 
femmes  ne  jouissaient  pas  de  la 
meme  estime  que  les  hommes  et  que 
leurs  taches  etaient  beaucoup  moins 
interessantes  et  meme  moins  honor- 
ables  que  celles  des  hommes. 
D’autres  auteurs,  comme  Basil 
Johnston,  un  Anishnabe  de  Cape 
Croker,  en  Ontario,  mettent  davan- 
tage  1’ accent  sur  la  croyance  ojibwa 
suivant  laquelle  les  hommes  et  les 
femmes  possedent  une  bonte  innee  et 
sur  le  fait  que  cette  croyance  est  un 
gage  de  valeur,  d’egalite  et  de  fierte 
pour  les  deux  sexes.  Meme  si  ces 
auteurs  ont  des  perceptions  tres  dif- 
ferentes  de  la  culture  traditionnelle, 
tous  deux  laissent  entendre  que  le 
role  des  femmes  etait  plus  flexible. 

Les  Ojibwa  avaient  un  pro  fond 
respect  aussi  pour  f habilete  et  findi- 
vidualisme,  grace  auxquels  les  roles 
sexuels  pouvaient  echapper  a une  def- 
inition trop  rigide.  Chez  les  Ojibwa, 
fideal  de  la  feminite  n’exigeait  pas 
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Les  Ojibwa  avaient  un  profond  respect  aussi  pour  l’habilete  et  l’individ- 
ualisme,  grace  auxquels  les  roles  sexuels  pouvaient  echapper  a une  defi- 
nition trop  rigide.  Chez  les  Ojibwa,  l’ideal  de  la  feminite  n’exigeait  pas 
que  la  femme  excelle  dans  les  taches  propres  aux  hommes  comme  la 
chasse  et  la  recherche  du  pouvoir  personnel  au  moyen  du  jeune  et  de  la 
quete  d’une  vision.  Malgre  cela,  bien  des  femmes  allaient  a la  chasse  et 
executaient  avec  beaucoup  d’adresse  et  de  succes  toutes  les  taches  tradi- 
tionnellement  devolues  aux  hommes.  La  femme  ne  recevait  toutefois 
aucun  temoignage  de  ses  pairs,  comme  on  le  faisait  par  exemple  avec  les 
gar^ons  pour  celebrer  leur  premiere  capture,  mais  on  estimait  ses  apti- 
tudes quand  elles  etaient  inhabituelles  et  on  ne  les  tournait  jamais  en 
derision.  Les  marques  d’estime  etaient  particulierement  grandes  a l’e- 
gard  d’une  veuve  ou  d’une  vieille  femme  ayant  deja  ete  mariee. 

« L’isolement  etait  considere  comme  une  chose  par  laquelle  les  hommes 
et  les  femmes  pouvaient  demontrer  qu’ils  se  valaient  tout  autant  les  uns 
que  les  autres.  Le  fait  d’affronter  et  de  surmonter  seul  des  difficultes  et 
des  embuches,  sans  aide,  etait  la  mesure  d’apres  laquelle  les  hommes  et 
les  femmes  jugeaient  les  autres  et  aimaient  etre  juges».  Beaucoup  de 
femmes  manifestaient  des  aptitudes  pour  les  activites  de  poursuite 
comme  la  chasse  ou  pour  la  guerison  et  dans  toutes  les  regions  il  y avait 
des  femmes  qui  chassaient,  allaient  a la  guerre  ou  pratiquaient  la 
medecine  comme  les  hommes.  A la  suite  d’une  vision  spontanee,  par 
necessite  ou  par  inclination,  les  femmes  assumaient  des  roles  qui, 
meme  s’ils  etaient  consideres  comme  difficiles  et  masculins,  n’ex- 
igeaient  aucune  ceremonie  officielle.  La  femme  ne  demandait  de  per- 
mission a personne  et  on  ne  s’attendait  pas  a ce  qu’elle  le  fasse. 

Le  role  des  hommes 

L’homme  ojibwa  etait  essentiellement  un  chasseur.  La  crainte  constante 
de  manquer  de  nourriture  etait  un  puissant  imperatif  culturel  qui 
motivait  les  hommes,  mais  l’adresse  a la  chasse  suscitait  une  profonde 
veneration.  Un  fils  adulte  qui  refuse  de  faire  sa  part  ne  re^oit  pas  de 


nourriture.  Une  femme  habile  peut  subvenir  aux  besoins  de  son  mari 
pendant  un  certain  temps  s’il  est  trop  paresseux  pour  aller  a la  chasse, 
mais  apres  un  certain  temps  la  tolerance  devient  mepris  puis  honte,  et 
la  femme  quitte  son  mari. 

Les  aptitudes  a la  chasse  et  le  bien-etre  decoulant  d’une  bonne  relation 
avec  les  personnes  esprits  sont  des  valeurs  tres  importantes.  Madame 
Wilson  rapporte  a ce  sujet  l’histoire  d’un  jeune  chasseur  et  de  sa  femme 
qui  se  rendirent  chercher  secours  au  campement  d’un  parent  parce  qu’ils 
etaient  extremement  affames.  La  jeune  femme  fut  accueillie  et  nourrie, 
mais  le  jeune  homme  fut  repousse  et  invite  a se  debrouiller  lui-meme. 
Comme  c’etait  sa  relation  avec  le  gibier  qui  etait  en  faute,  c’etait  sa 
responsabilite  de  retrouver  ses  talents  de  chasseur.  Tout  se  passait  entre 
lui  et  ses  esprits  gardiens,  les  personnes  esprits  non  humaines.  Ses  suc- 
ces a la  chasse  etaient  lies  au  fait  que  les  animaux  devaient  s’offrir  a lui; 
les  animaux  refusant  d’accorder  leurs  bienfaits,  seul  le  jeune  homme 
pouvait  retablir  l’harmonie.  C’etait  a lui  de  les  implorer,  de  leur  deman- 
der  de  s’apitoyer  sur  lui  et  de  leur  montrer  qu’il  dependait  d’eux. 

Des  la  plus  tendre  enfance  et  la  ceremonie  rituelle  du  bapteme,  le 
gar^on  apprenait  que  la  chasse  et  la  recherche  de  pouvoirs  superieurs 
aux  siens  devaient  occuper  une  place  importante  dans  sa  vie.  On  lui 
montrait  clairement  qu’il  devait  sollicker  l’aide  des  personnes  esprits, 
plus  particulierement  a l’age  de  la  puberte. 

Landes,  Hallowed,  Rogers  et  d’autres  auteurs  ont  decrit  la  quete  de  la 
vision  que  le  jeune  homme  devait  entreprendre.  Landes  a souligne  l’im- 
portance  de  la  preparation  en  vue  de  ce  jeune  prolonge  et  de  cette  quete 
personnelle,  preparation  qui  se  poursuivait  durant  toute  l’enfance, 
alors  qu’on  encourageait  l’enfant  a sauter  des  repas,  a rever  et  a entrer 
en  contact  avec  les  esprits.  Des  l’enfance,  les  parents  et  la  collectivite 
apprennent  au  jeune  homme  a compter  sur  ses  propres  moyens,  a se 
maitriser  dans  tous  ses  rapports  interpersonnels  et  a developper  les  apti- 
tudes complexes  necessaires  a sa  survie  dans  une  contree  hostile. 


<1 

An  unusual  photograph  - the  caption  reads: 

“Canadian  School  Train.  Pupils  of  Indian,  Finnish,  Norwegian,  French 
and  British  extraction  attend  classes  at  Nemigos  near  Chapleau, 
Ontario,  [ca.  1950.]“ 

Source:  National  Archives  of  Canada  PA-111570 
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Tendances  familiales  autochtones 

Les  families  elargies,  les  families  nucleaires,  les  families  du  coeur 


par  M arl  ene  Brant  C astel  I ano. 


Extrait  dun  document  de  recherche  pour  I’Institut  Vanier  de  la  Famille 


Ce  recit  sur  les  families  autochtones  commence  a un  endroit  particulier, 
avec  de  vraies  personnes,  selon  la  maniere  dont  les  connaissances  sont 
acquises  dans  un  monde  autochtone. 

Ceux  qui  entendent  des  recits  oraux  sont  encourages  a ecouter  avec  leur 
coeur  et  leur  esprit,  car  les  caracteristiques  d'une  experience  particuliere 
sont  considerees  comme  etant  des  manifestations  d'une  realite  plus  large, 
a savoir  la  spiritualite. 

Nous  sommes  tous  en  symbiose  avec  la  spiritualite.  Ainsi  les  recits  sur 
I'Autre  sont  aussi  les  notres.  Le  passe  et  ses  lemons  deviennent  pertinents  a 
notre  vie  contemporaine. 

- Marlene  Brant  Castellano 


Perspectives  autochtones  sur  la  famille 


Quand  nous  evoquons  le  mot  « famille  »,  chacun  d'entre  nous  plonge  dans  sa 
reserve  de  souvenirs  et  d' experiences  qui  donnent  tout  leur  sens  a ce  terme. 
Chaque  culture  possede  des  roles  fondamentaux  assumes  par  la  famille.  La 
famille  protege  et  nourrit  l'enfant  pendant  ses  jeunes  annees  de  dependance. 
Elle  transmet  la  langue  qui  fournit  un  code  pour  comprendre  le  monde  qui  nous 
entoure  et  communiquer  avec  les  autres.  La  famille  nous  enseigne  comment 
nous  comporter,  par  l'exemple  et  l'instruction,  pour  permettre  aux  individus  de 
contribuer  a la  societe.  En  outre,  la  famille  inculque  des  valeurs,  nous  enseigne 
ce  qui  est  important,  ce  qui  merite  d'etre  preserve,  protege  et,  si  necessaire,  ce 
qu'il  faut  defendre. 

Dans  la  societe  canadienne  contemporaine,  les  principales  responsabilites  de  la 
famille  commencent  a etre  partagees  avec  les  etablissements  publics,  a tout  le 
moins  a partir  de  cinq  ans,  quand  l'enfant  commence  l'ecole.  Les  groupes  affini- 
taires,  les  equipes  et  les  organes  d'information  influent  de  plus  en  plus  sur  les 
relations  sociales  a mesure  que  l'enfant  grandit.  Quand  les  jeunes  prennent  le 
chemin  du  CEGEP  ou  entrent  dans  la  population  active,  on  presume  qu'ils 
suivront  leur  etoile,  se  prendront  en  main  ainsi  que  les  nouvelles  families  qu'ils 
formeront.  La  famille  d'origine  peut  demeurer  un  point  de  reference  emotion- 
nelle  important,  mais  elle  est  une  realite  determinante  dans  tres  peu  de  cas.  La 
famille  sert  aussi  de  rampe  de  lancement  aux  individus. 

Dans  les  societes  traditionnelles  attachees  a la  terre,  la  famille  autochtone  etait 
jusqu'a  tout  recemment  la  principale  institution  qui  soumettait  a la  mediation 
la  participation  des  personnes  a la  vie  sociale,  economique  et  politique.  La 
famille  elargie  repartissait  les  responsabilites  pour  les  soins  fournis  a ses  mem- 
bres  au  sein  d'un  vaste  reseau  forme  de  grands-parents,  de  tantes,  d'oncles,  de 
cousins  et  de  cousines.  Les  systemes  de  clans  elargissaient  encore  plus  les 
reseaux  d'obligation  reciproque.  Les  families  etaient  les  cellules  qui  distribuaient 
les  droits  economiques  au  territoire  et  aux  ressources.  Dans  le  village,  dans  la 


nation  et  parfois  dans  la  confederation,  les  families  etaient  representees  au  sein 
des  conseils  charges  de  la  prise  de  decisions  collective. 

Tel  que  mentionne  plus  tot  dans  ce  document,  beaucoup  d' Autochtones  ont  elu 
domicile  en  ville;  un  grand  nombre,  installes  sur  les  reserves,  les  villes  et  les  vil- 
lages en  milieu  rural,  occupent  un  emploi  plutot  que  de  se  lancer  dans  les 
recoltes  traditionnelles.  Cependant,  la  notion  de  la  famille  bienveillante,  efficace, 
elargie,  reliee  a la  communaute,  demeure  un  ideal  profondement  ancre  dans 
l'imaginaire  des  peuples  autochtones. 

L'heritage  des  pensionnats 

Ce  n'est  que  recemment  que  Ton  a constate  le  serieux  impact  de  I experience  des 
pensionnats  sur  plusieurs  generations  d'  Autochtones.  Le  rapport  du  CRPA  sur 
le  suicide  parle  de  la  douleur  profonde  que  ressentent  des  communautes  entieres 
et  chaque  personne  concernee. 

Un  agent  de  la  GRC  qui  enquetait  sur  des  allegations  de  violence  sexuelle  dans 
un  pensionnat  de  la  C.-B.  a declare  a la  Commission  royale  : 

Des  dix  premieres  victimes  que  j'ai  trouvees,  sept  etaient  devenues  des 
contrevenants...  Elies  avaient  ete  reconnues  coupables  degression  sex- 
uelle dans  le  passe...  Beaucoup  d'entre  elles  etaient  decedees.  II  s'agit  de 
personnes  qui  auraient  ete  a la  fin  de  la  trentaine  et  au  debut  de  la  quar- 
antaine.  II  m'a  semble  qu'un  nombre  disproportionne  de  personnes  - 
surtout  des  hommes  - etaient  mortes  jeunes...  En  outre,  un  grand  nom- 
bre s'etait  suicide...  Au  lac  Alkali,  je  recherchais  23  personnes  et  sept 
etaient  decedees.  (Grinstead  dans  CPRA,  1995:58) 

Maggie  Hodgson,  chef  de  file  dans  la  formation  en  readaptation  et  en  traite- 
ment  au  cours  des  trente  dernieres  annees  a declare  ce  qui  suit  a la  Commission: 
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A un  moment  donne,  j'ai  cru  au  mythe 
voulant  que  si  nos  gens  cessaient  de  boire,  nos 
problemes  seraient  resolus.  Je  sais  maintenant 
que  cela  ne  fait  qu'enlever  une  pelure  sur 
l'oignon...  Nous  sommes  confrontes  a un  cer- 
tain nombre  de  problemes  differents...  relies 
aux  experiences  vecues  par  nos  peuples  au 
cours  des  80  ou  90  dernieres  annees...  Je  crois 
que  toute  la  question  des  pensionnats  et  de 
leurs  repercussions  prendra  au  moins  20  ans  a 
se  resoudre.  (Hodgson  dans  CRPA,  1995:56) 

Certains  professionnels  autochtones  decrivent  les 
repercusions  en  termes  de  « syndrome  de  stress 
post-traumatique  » qui  hante  non  seulement  les 
personnes  ayant  vecu  des  evenements  traumati- 
sants,  mais  qui  suscitent  aussi  des  comportements 
reactionnels  qui  sont  incorpores  a la  vie  familiale  et 
transmis  aux  generations  plus  jeunes.  (Duran  et 
Duran,  1995:30-35) 

En  janvier  1998,  conjointement  avec  sa  Declaration 
de  reconciliation  suite  au  rapport  CRPA,  le  gou- 
vernement  du  Canada  a annonce  la  creation  d'un 
fonds  de  guerison  de  350  millions  de  dollars.  La 
Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison  (FGA),  une 
organisation  sans  but  lucratif  dirigee  par  un  conseil 
d'administration  representatif  des  peuples 
autochtones,  a ete  creee  quelques  mois  plus  tard 
pour  distribuer  les  fonds.  Le  mandat  de  la  FGA  est 
d'appuyer  les  initiatives  autochtones  visant  la  gueri- 
son des  effets  de  la  violence  physique  et  sexuelle 
subie  dans  les  pensionnats  ainsi  que  ses  repercus- 
sions intergenerationnelles. 

La  voie  du  changement 

II  existe  diverses  formes  de  families  autochtones. 
Les  reseaux  de  la  famille  elargie  dans  les  commu- 
nautes rurales  et  les  reserves  fournissent  encore  un 
point  de  reference  fiable  pour  les  membres  plus 
jeunes  qui  demenagent  pour  leurs  etudes  ou  se 
trouver  un  emploi.  Les  families  nucleaires,  les 
families  bigenerationnelles  dans  les  menages  de 
parents  et  d'enfants  constituent  de  plus  en  plus  la 
cellule  de  1' organisation  familiale  tant  dans  les 
communautes  rurales  qu'urbaines.  Comme  Tap- 
partenance  a la  communaute  autochtone  devient 
plus  heterogene  en  termes  d'origine  ethnique  et  de 
pratique  culturelle,  il  existe  un  fort  mouvement 
pour  preserver  et  revitaliser  les  langues  tradition- 
nelles,  les  doctrines  et  les  pratiques  ceremoniales. 
Les  associations  formelles  et  les  reseaux  informels 
voient  le  jour  en  appui  a cette  demarche  vers  le  tra- 
ditionnalisme  et  adoptent  de  plein  gre  les  normes 
« de  partage  et  de  generosite  »,  en  plus  d'accorder 
du  soutien  spirituel  et  pratique  aux  personnes  dev- 
enues  vulnerables  a la  suite  de  Teclatement  famil- 
ial. D'aucuns  qualifient  ces  communautes  volon- 
taires  de  « families  du  coeur  ». 

Guerison  spirituelle 

Au  debut  des  annees  1970,  les  peuples  autochtones 
ont  participe  aux  efforts  pour  eliminer  les  effets 
nefastes  de  l'alcoolisme  dans  leurs  communautes. 
Grace  au  soutien  du  Programme  national  de  lutte 


contre  Tabus  de  Talcool  et  des  drogues  chez  les 
Autochtones  (PNLAADA)  de  Same  Canada  et  de 
l'appui  provincial,  ils  ont  elabore  des  programmes  de 
traitement  et  de  formation  de  conseillers  pour  la 
clientele  autochtone.  Le  Nechi  Training  Institute  et 
le  Poundmaker's  Lodge  en  Alberta  ont  ete  a T avant- 
garde  dans  ces  efforts. 

Les  connaissances  therapeutiques  recueillies  par  le 
biais  de  ces  programmes  ont  permis  de  decouvrir  la 
relation  entre  Tabus  d'intoxicants  et  les  nombreuses 
blessures  spirituelles  passees  sous  silence,  y compris 
celles  reliees  au  pensionnat  et  a la  violence  familiale. 
La  reconnexion  avec  la  culture  et  la  communaute  est 
devenue  un  puissant  moyen  de  rendre  la  same  et  la 
sobriete,  de  recuperer  des  individus  pour  qu'ils  devi- 
ennent  des  membres  a part  entiere  de  la  commu- 
naute. Des  anecdotes  sur  la  transformation  de  la 
communaute  ont  commence  a circuler  et  ont  par- 
fois  ete  documentees,  comme  dans  le  film  The 
Honour  of  All,  the  Story  of  Alkali  Lake.  (Phil  Lucas 
Productions,  1987) 

Des  conferences  pour  partager  T experience  de  la 
guerison  spirituelle  ont  attire  Tattention  de  peuples 
autochtones  partout  dans  le  monde  et  encourage  la 
creation  de  cercles  de  guerison  et  de  rassemblements 
dans  d'innombrables  communautes  rurales  et 
urbaines.  Les  peuples  autochtones  partout  au 
Canada  participent  au  processus  de  retour  aux  tra- 
ditions culturelles.  Ils  demandent  l'aide  des  Aines 
dans  leur  recherche  des  connaissances  durables  qui 
serviront  aux  peuples  de  Tepoque  contemporaine. 
Le  regrette  Art  Solomon,  un  Aine  Anishnabe 
(Ojibway)  de  TOntario,  a utilise  la  metaphore  du 
feu  pour  decrire  les  connaissances  sacrees.  II  a parle 
de  fouiller  dans  les  cendres  pour  trouver  les  braises 
du  feu  sacre  qui,  quand  on  le  rallume,  ramene  les 
gens  a leur  veritable  but.  (Solomon  dans  Castellano, 
2000:25) 

Je  dois  beaucoup  a un  autre  de  mes  freres,  le  regret- 
te Dr  Clare  Brant,  le  premier  psychiatre  autochtone 
au  Canada,  pour  avoir  popularise  la  notion  voulant 
que  les  peuples  autochtones  adherent  a des  valeurs 
de  conduite  morale  qui  fa^onnent  leur  comporte- 
ment.  (Brant,  1990)  J'en  suis  venue  a considerer  le 
mouvement  de  retour  a la  tradition  comme  un 
mouvement  pour  retablir  les  relations  morales  qui 
forment  la  structure  des  communautes  autochtones. 
Les  fondements  moraux  sont  ancres  dans  les  valeurs, 
les  croyances  profondes  qui  nous  tiennent  a coeur 
concernant  l'ordre  de  la  realite,  souvent  exprimee  en 
termes  du  bien  ou  du  mal.  Les  comportements  con- 
ventionnels  qui  respectent  les  codes  moraux  demon- 
trent  que  nous  appartenons  a une  societe  ou  a une 
communaute,  que  nous  savons  comment  nous  corn- 
porter. 

Les  efforts  en  vue  de  la  guerison  spirituelle  des  per- 
sonnes blessees  se  sont  transformes  en  un  mouve- 
ment visant  a « guerir  Tesprit  partout  dans  le  monde 
».  Ainsi,  on  retrouve  un  engagement  generalise  a 
vivre  les  cultures  traditionnelles,  y compris  par- 
ticiper  aux  ceremonies,  preserver  et  retrouver  les 
langues  autochtones,  articuler  les  roles  masculins  et 
feminins  dans  la  famille,  et  incorporer  les  valeurs 


traditionnelles  dans  les  institutions  politiques  et 
sociales  de  la  communaute.  L'ampleur  de  ce  mou- 
vement de  retour  aux  traditions  dans  les  commu- 
nautes des  Premieres  nations  et  inuites  a ete  mesuree 
pour  la  premiere  fois  dans  Tenquete  intitulee  First 
Nations  and  Inuit  Regional  Health  Survey.  On  a 
demande  aux  9 000  repondants  des  Premieres 
nations  et  inuits  si  le  retour  aux  coutumes  tradition- 
nelles etait  une  bonne  idee  pour  promouvoir  le 
mieux-etre  de  la  communaute.  Plus  de  80  % des 
repondants  ont  dit  oui.  (FNIRHS,  2000:193-4). 
De  53  % a 60  % des  repondants  estimaient  que  le 
retour  aux  coutumes  traditionnelles  se  traduiraient 
par  un  certain  progres  dans  des  domaines  comme  la 
spiritualite  autochtone,  la  guerison  traditionnelle  et 
le  recours  aux  Aines.  Dans  Tequilibre  des  tendances, 
environ  le  tiers  des  repondants  ne  voyait  pas  com- 
ment il  pourrait  y avoir  du  progres  a revenir  aux 
roles  traditionnels  des  hommes  et  des  femmes  et  a la 
relation  avec  la  terre. 

Une  demonstration  pratique  de  Tenergie  generee  par 
Tengagement  communautaire  envers  la  guerison  est 
fournie  dans  le  travail  de  la  Fondation  autochtone  de 
guerison  (FADG)  creee  en  1998  pour  distribuer  les 
350  millions  de  dollars  alloues  par  le  gouvernement 
federal  pour  s'occuper  des  effets  de  la  violence 
physique  et  sexuelle  subie  dans  les  pensionnats.  La 
fondation  a consacre  156  millions  de  dollars  (800 
subventions)  a la  guerison  axee  sur  la  communaute. 
En  2001,  on  a realise  une  evaluation  provisoire  d'un 
peu  plus  de  300  des  projets  finances  a ce  jour. 
L'enquete  a revele  que  1 686  collectivites  et  commu- 
nautes d'interets  etaient  desservies;  quelque  59  000 
Autochtones  participaient  a des  projets  de  guerison, 
dont  1 % avaient  ete  associes  a des  initiatives  de 
guerison  auparavant.  En  outre,  environ  1 1 000 
Autochtones  recevaient  de  la  formation  en  raison  du 
financement  de  projets.  Quelque  13  000  heures  de 
services  benevoles  a la  communaute  sont  offerts  par 
mois.  Les  investissements  dans  les  programmes  ont 
un  effet  multiplicateur  sans  precedent  en  termes  de 
services  gouvernementaux.  (FADG,  2001) 

A propos  de  I'auteure  ■ Marlene  Brant  Castellano, 
membre  de  la  nation  Mohawk,  a occupe  divers  postes  au 
cours  de  sa  carriere  : en  tant  que  travailleuse  sociale  en 
services  a la  famille  et  a I'enfant,  epouse  et  mere  a temps 
plein  qui  a mis  au  monde  quatrefils,  professeure  et presi- 
dente  des  etudes  autochtones  a I'Universite  Trent,  et  plus 
recemment  codirectrice  de  la  recherche  pour  la 
Commission  royale  sur  les  peuples  autochtones.  Ses  cours, 
ses  recherches  et  ses  publications  portent  essentiellement  sur 
les  questions  sociales  et  culturelles,  notamment  sur  les 
methodes  de  recherche  participative  et  I'application  des 
connaissances  traditionnelles  dans  le  contexte  contempo- 
rain.  La  professeure  Castellano  s' est  vue  attribuer  le  titre 
de  professeure  emerite  par  I'Universite  Trent  au  moment 
de  sa  retraite  en  1996.  Elle  a regu  des  doctorats  en  droit 
des  Universites  Queen  et  St.  Thomas.  Elle  a etefaite  mem- 
bre de  I'Ordre  de  I'Ontario  en  1995.  En  1996,  elle  a regu 
le  Prix  national  d'excellence  decerne  aux  Autochtones  pour 
sa  contribution  b I'education.  La  professeure  Castellano 
reside  sur  le  territoire  mohawk  Tyendinaga.  Elle  continue 
d'ecrire,  d'agir  comme  consultante  dans  le  domaine  des 
connaissances  autochtones  et  de  la  politique  sociale,  tout 
en  assumant  ses  responsabilites  croissantes  de  grand-mere. 
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Agressions  sexuelles,Guerison  et  Developpement  communautaire 


Extraits  de  La  delinquance  sexuelle  chez  les  autochtones  au  Canada,  de  John  Hylton  — 
Collection  recherche  de  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison,  2002 


...  il  importe  de  reconnoitre  de  nombreuses  collectivites  autochtones,  notamment 
dans  des  regions  eloignees  et  dans  les  regions  du  Nord,  qui  ont  fait preuve  de  lead- 
ership en  mettant  au  point,  en  ameliorant  les  techniqties  et  les  strategies  de 
developpement  communautaire  De  plus,  comme  nous  le  verrons  plus  loin,  ces 
approches  sont  a I’heure  actuelle  mises  en  application  dans  de  nombreuses  collec- 
tivites autochtones  dans  le  but  d’implanter  des  mesures  communautaires  generale- 
ment  considerees  comme  les  plus  ejficaces  et  les  plus  fructueuses  dans  le  domaine 
du  traitement  de  la  delinquance  sextielle. 

Pour  que  des  solutions  efficaces  et  a long  terme  soient  apportees  au  probleme 
grave  de  la  criminalite  dans  les  collectivites  autochtones,  il  faut  tout  d’abord 
renforcer  les  families,  les  collectivites  et  les  nations  autochtones.  En  effet,  la 
criminalite  decoule  des  structures  complexes  d’ordre  culturel,  economique  et 
social.  Les  solutions  a long  terme  n’aboutiront  aux  resultats  escomptes  qu’en 
passant  par  l’adoption  de  mesures  correctrices  a l’egard  des  conditions  de  vie, 
des  conditions  economiques  et  des  conditions  sociales,  y compris  les  condi- 
tions d’acces  a l’education  et  a l’emploi.  Ces  efforts  doivent  etre  orientes  sur 
la  mise  en  place  et  le  maintien  de  mesures  de  securite  et  des  mesures  sociales 
positives  pour  les  personnes,  les  families  et  les  collectivites.  Cette  perspective 
en  matiere  de  prevention  du  crime  et  de  lutte  contre  le  criminalite  cadre  bien 
avec  la  vision  des  collectivites  autochtones,  ainsi  qu’avec  les  dernieres  con- 
clusions des  travaux  de  recherche  des  specialistes  en  prevention  du  crime 
(Centre  national  de  prevention  du  crime,  2001). 

Tout  en  reconnaissant  l’importance  du  developpement  social,  nous  sommes 
egalement  d’avis  que  les  circonstances  particulieres  et  l’histoire  de  chaque 
collectivite  sont  uniques.  Par  consequent,  le  plan  de  developpement  social  de 
chaque  collectivite  doit  aussi  etre  unique.  Le  fait  est  que  ce  ne  sont  pas 
toutes  les  collectivites  autochtones  qui  ont  des  problemes  de  criminalite  ou 
de  delinquance  sexuelle.  Beaucoup  n’en  ont  pas... Meme  dans  le  cas  oil  ces 
problemes  existent,  leur  nature,  leur  portee  et  leurs  traits  particuliers,  ainsi 
que  l’eventail  des  solutions  possibles,  conferent  un  caractere  unique  a chacun 
de  ces  cas.  En  consequence,  nous  ne  sommes  pas  en  faveur  d’une  approche 
bien  tranchee,  d’une  approche  uniforme  ou  en  serie.  Meme  si  nous  admet- 
tons  qu’il  y a bien  des  preoccupations  et  des  aspirations  communes  a toutes 
les  collectivites,  nous  considerons  pourtant  que  chacune  doit  evaluer  ses  pro- 
pres  besoins,  doit  etre  encouragee  a tirer  des  lemons  de  l’experience  des  autres 
et,  en  bout  de  course,  trouver  des  solutions  qui  lui  est  propre. 

Au  chapitre  de  la  delinquance  sexuelle,  il  y a d’ autres  raisons  pour  lesquelles 
les  solutions  issues  de  la  collectivite  s’averent  plus  efficaces.  En  effet,  eloign- 
er l’agresseur  de  la  collectivite  et  l’incarcerer  pendant  de  courtes  ou  de 
longues  durees  ne  constitue  pas  une  strategic  bien  efficace  pour  proteger  la 
collectivite.  Bien  que  cette  mesure  soit  necessaire  dans  certaines  situations, 
il  n’en  reste  pas  moins  que,  d’apres  les  etudes,  la  plupart  des  infractions  ne 
sont  pas  signalees  et  done  une  tres  faible  proportion  des  delinquants  sexuels 
sont  en  detention;  de  toute  fa^on,  comme  nous  l’avons  vu,  la  peine  d’em- 
prisonnement  n’aboutit  pas  en  une  readaptation  ou  en  un  effet  dissuasif  val- 
able.  En  fait,  la  plupart  des  delinquants  victimisent  les  personnes  de  leur 
entourage,  de  leur  famille  et  de  leur  collectivite.  Abstraction  faite  de  toute 
mesure  prise  par  le  systeme  judiciaire,  la  majeure  partie  des  delinquants 
demeurent  dans  leur  collectivite  ou  y retournent. 

De  nombreux  livres  et  articles  portent  sur  les  principes  du  developpement 
communautaire.  Toutefois,  il  importe  de  reconnaitre  de  nombreuses  collec- 
tivites autochtones,  notamment  dans  des  regions  eloignees  et  dans  les  regions 


du  Nord,  qui  ont  fait  preuve  de  leadership  en  mettant  au  point,  en  amelio- 
rant les  techniques  et  les  strategies  de  developpement  communautaire  De 
plus,  comme  nous  le  verrons  plus  loin,  ces  approches  sont  a l’heure  actuelle 
mises  en  application  dans  de  nombreuses  collectivites  autochtones  dans  le 
but  d’implanter  des  mesures  communautaires  generalement  considerees 
comme  les  plus  efficaces  et  les  plus  fructueuses  dans  le  domaine  du  traite- 
ment de  la  delinquance  sexuelle. 

Certains  principes  essentiels  sur  lesquels  repose  le  developpement  commu- 
nautaire dans  les  collectivites  autochtones  ont  ete  identifies,  notamment  : 

• Reconnaitre  et  preserver  les  valeurs  et  la  culture  traditionnelles  de  la 
collectivite,  notamment  la  participation  des  Aines  a la  «visualisation» 
de  l’avenir  pour  la  collectivite; 

• Respecter  la  force  et  la  sagesse  des  membres  de  la  collectivite; 

• S’assurer  que  la  conceptualisation  des  problemes  a traiter  et  la 
demarche  visant  a les  resoudre  sont  holistiques; 

• S’assurer  que  la  demarche  de  developpement  s’harmonise  aux  souhaits 
et  aux  besoins  des  membres,  qu’elle  se  fait  en  souplesse  et  qu’elle 
respecte  le  «battement  de  tambour»  de  la  collectivite; 

• Collaboration,  travail  en  equipe  et  constitution  de  reseaux  doivent  etre 
prioritaires; 

• Assurer  la  prise  en  charge  communautaire  par  la  participation  et  l’en- 
gagement  des  membres  de  la  collectivite; 

• Laisser  le  temps  a l’engagement  et  a la  participation  de  s’intensifier  au 
meme  rythme  que  se  developpent  la  confiance  ainsi  que  l’acquisition 
de  nouvelles  connaissances  et  de  nouvelles  capacites; 

• S’assurer  que  les  solutions  adoptees  par  la  collectivite  sont  viables; 

• S’assurer  de  valider,  d’evaluer  et  de  corriger  constamment  la  demarche 
en  fonction  de  la  retroaction  apportee  par  la  participation  et  l’appui, 
l’engagement,  de  la  collectivite; 

• Axer  les  efforts  sur  les  solutions  plutot  que  sur  l’etablissement  de  pro- 
grammes ou  d’emplois  comme  buts  en  soi; 

• S’assurer  que  l’appui,  de  quelque  nature  qu’il  soit,  accorde  a la  collec- 
tivite « facilite  la  tache  » et  « va  de  pair  avec  les  efforts  » au  lieu  de  « le 
faire  a la  place  de  ou  au  profit  de  »; 

• Manifester  de  l’ouverture  a l’egard  des  nouvelles  idees  et  des  nouvelles 
orientations; 

• S’assurer  que  la  sensibilisation,  l’information  des  membres  de  la  col- 
lectivite ainsi  que  le  developpement  de  leurs  capacites  font  partie  inte- 
grante  de  la  demarche; 

Dans  la  pratique,  la  demarche  de  developpement  communautaire  dans  les 
collectivites  autochtones  comporte  bon  nombre  d’etapes  essentielles  : t 
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• decider  de  changer; 

• s’organiser  pour  effectuer  des  changements; 

• etablir  un  groupe  cadre; 

• proceder  a une  evaluation  des  besoins; 

• dresser  un  plan; 

• obtenir  des  appuis,  des  engagements; 

• mettre  le  plan  d’action  en  application; 

• evaluer  les  resultats  ou  les  retombees  des  changements  apportes. 

En  affrontant  des  problemes  aussi  delicats  et  complexes  que  la  delinquance 
sexuelle,  il  est  evident  que  la  collectivite  doit  etre  determinee  a prendre  en 
main  son  avenir.  Une  fois  leur  decision  bien  arretee,  les  membres  de  la  col- 
lectivite ont  besoin  d’avoir  la  capacite  d’agir  et  d’obtenir  les  ressources  neces- 
saires  pour  analyser,  planifier  et  mettre  en  application  les  solutions  identi- 
fiees.  Ces  mesures  correctrices  peuvent  exiger  Tetablissement  d’infrastruc- 
tures  sur  le  plan  local,  notamment  l’identification  et  la  mise  sur  pied  d’un 
groupe  cadre  compose  de  dirigeants  / animateurs  communautaires  convain- 
cus  et  determines.  Les  structures  organisationnelles  necessaires  peuvent  etre 
deja  en  place;  sinon,  elles  devront  etre  instaurees.  Certaines  collectivites  peu- 
vent avoir  besoin  de  conseils,  de  ressources  financieres  et  de  toute  une 
gamme  d’autres  appuis  pendant  une  courte  periode  ou  pendant  longtemps. 

En  matiere  de  «pratiques  exemplaires»  relatives  au  traitement  de  la  delin- 
quance sexuelle  dans  les  collectivites  autochtones  ou  de  ce  que  nous 
designons  des  meilleures  pratiques  en  voie  de  developpement  / emergentes», 
les  approches  les  plus  prometteuses  ont  ete  elaborees  par  des  collectivites 
autochtones  mettant  en  application  les  principes  de  developpement  com- 
munautaire  d’une  collectivite  autochtone.  Similaires  a T experience  bien  con- 
nue  de  Alkali  Lake  concernant  la  lutte  contre  Tabus  d’alcool,  les  deux  prin- 
cipales  initiatives  d’intervention  communautaire  centree  sur  la  delinquance 
sexuelle  ont  ete  menees  a Hollow  Water  et  Canin  Lake.  Dans  chacun  des 
cas,  on  a suivi  le  meme  modele  de  developpement  communautaire  : 

• Des  membres  de  la  collectivite  ont  decide  qu’il  y avait  un  probleme  a 
traiter  et  que  des  mesures  devaient  etre  prises  a cet  egard; 

• Quelques  dirigeants  ont  commence  a echanger  a ce  sujet,  a sensibilis- 
er  et  a consulter  d’autres  membres,  a se  constituer  un  reseau  et  a 
engager  un  dialogue  avec  les  membres  de  la  collectivite; 

• Au  fil  du  temps,  un  consensus  de  plus  en  plus  large  entre  les  membres 
de  la  collectivite  concernant  la  necessite  de  prendre  des  mesures  cor- 
rectrices s’ est  etabli; 

• Des  travaux  de  recherche  ont  ete  entrepris  dans  la  collectivite  pour 
evaluer  les  besoins  des  gens  ainsi  que  pour  recueillir  des  solutions  pos- 
sibles. Un  examen  en  profondeur  des  perceptions,  des  attitudes  et  des 
idees  a constitue  une  partie  importante  de  cette  etude; 

• Des  solutions  possibles  ont  ete  soumises  a d’autres  intervenants  ou 
parties  interessees  et  a des  organisations  a Tinterieur  et  a Texterieur  de 
la  collectivite,  notamment  des  dirigeants  communautaires,  des 
autorites  du  systeme  judiciaire  et  des  bailleurs  de  fonds  potentiels; 

• Malgre  l’hesitation  et  le  manque  d’enthousiasme  a prime  abord  et 
meme  la  resistance  des  autorites  et  des  bailleurs  de  fonds  exterieurs,  la 
collectivite  a finalement  reussi  a obtenir  l’appui  necessaire  pour  ela- 


borer  dans  le  milieu  communautaire  des  solutions  par  le  truchement 
d’un  dialogue  continu  entre  toutes  les  personnes  concernees; 

Une  entente  sur  les  futures  orientations  a ete  conclue;  des  lignes  direc- 
trices detaillees,  des  protocoles  et  des  plans  de  programmes  ont  ete 
elabores.  Par  la  suite,  de  nouvelles  initiatives  ont  permis  l’essai,  l’adap- 
tation  et  la  mise  en  application  des  mesures  adoptees; 

Tout  au  long  de  la  demarche  de  mise  en  application  du  plan  d’action,  les 
membres  de  la  collectivite  ont  ete  continuellement  invites  a faire  part  de 
leurs  opinions,  de  leurs  suggestions  et  commentaires,  afin  que  leur  volon- 
te  soit  respectee  et  que  les  initiatives  atteignent  les  resultats  escomptes; 

L’evaluation  continue  ainsi  que  les  ameliorations  apportees  n’etaient 
pas  uniquement  fondees  sur  la  retroaction  des  intervenants  exterieurs, 
mais  egalement  sur  la  retroaction  des  membres  de  la  collectivite. 

Bien  que  chaque  collectivite  soit  unique,  il  semble  que,  dans  une  telle 
demarche,  il  y a bien  des  fagons  d’appuyer  des  collectivites  qui  s’y  engagent. 
Des  collectivites  ayant  identifie  notamment  la  delinquance  sexuelle  comme 
problematique  peuvent  etre  soutenues  par  Tobtention  des  ressources  finan- 
cieres  indispensables  a la  progression  du  type  de  demarche  communautaire 
qui  s’ est  averee  efficace  dans  d’autres  cas.  Ces  collectivites  devraient  obtenir 
avis  et  conseils  et  appui  d’autres  organisations  qui  ont  deja  applique  une 
approche  similaire.  Dans  cette  foulee  d’appui  aux  collectivites,  des  outils 
propres  au  traitement  de  problemes  de  delinquance  sexuelle,  comme  des 
guides  devaluation  des  besoins,  des  guides  detailles  sur  le  developpement 
communautaire,  de  la  documentation  sur  la  sensibilisation  de  l’opinion 
publique  et  des  exemples  de  protocoles  pourraient  etre  elabores  et  diffuses. 
On  pourrait  egalement  mettre  sur  pied  des  centres  de  ressources  afin  de  cen- 
traliser cette  documentation  utile.  En  matiere  de  renforcement  des  capac- 
ites,  on  pourrait  offrir  aux  dirigeants  communautaires  qui  veulent  exceller,  se 
distinguer  dans  leur  collectivite,  ainsi  qu’aux  personnes  oeuvrant  aupres  des 
victimes  et  des  delinquants  des  possibilites  de  formation.  A l’aide  de  con- 
ferences, de  bulletins  d’information  et  d’autres  moyens  de  communication, 
on  pourrait  renforcer  les  relations  et  accroitre  les  possibilites  de  reseautage. 
Il  ne  s’agit  ici  que  de  quelques  exemples  d’appui  aux  collectivites. 

nous  sommes  d’avis  qu’il  existe  aussi  une  assise  solide  en  matiere  d’ ex- 
perience en  traitement  de  la  violence  familiale  dans  les  collectivites 
autochtones  sur  laquelle  on  pourrait  s’appuyer.  Par  ailleurs,  nous  soidignons 
encore  une  fois  le  fait  que  les  programmes  et  les  services  pour  delinquants 
sexuels  autochtones  constituent  un  nouveau  domaine  d’intervention. 

Une  des  problematiques  importantes  qui  doit  etre  abordee  concerne  l’integra- 
tion  des  croyances  et  des  pratiques  autochtones  au  contenu  des  programmes  de 
traitement  pour  delinquants  sexuels  autochtones  et  la  meilleure  maniere  de  le 
faire.  Au  meme  titre  que  d’autres  incertitudes  concernant  la  localisation  de  ces 
programmes  et  la  maniere  ou  le  moyen  de  les  structurer  et  de  les  dispenser, 
cette  question  centrale  a pour  la  conception  et  la  planification  des  programmes 
une  incidence  tres  importante.  Il  n’y  a jusqu’a  maintenant  que  tres  peu  d’es- 
sais  pilotes  quant  a des  approches  differentes  et  il  n’est  pas  encore  possible  de 
tabler  avec  certitude  sur  des  modeles  a suivre  ou  sur  des  pratiques  fructueuses. 

Au  chapitre  5,  nous  avons  identifie  bon  nombre  de  « fagons  de  faire  » perme- 
ttant  l’integration  des  croyances  et  pratiques  autochtones  au  traitement  pour 
delinquants  sexuels  dispenses  aux  delinquants  autochtones.  De  fagon  plus 
precise,  nous  ne  savons  pas  lequel  ou  lesquels  des  ingredients  suivants  pour- 
rait/ pourraient  contribuer  a assurer  le  succes  d’une  telle  programmation  : 

Un  petit  nombre,  un  grand  nombre,  la  majorite  ou  Tensemble  des  par- 
ticipants au  programme  sont  autochtones; 

Certaines  parties,  une  grande  partie  ou  Tensemble  du  contenu  de  pro- 
gramme font  appel  aux  croyances  et/ou  pratiques  autochtones; 
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• Des  pratiques  ou  croyances  autochtones  specifiques,  mais,  exception 
faite  d’autres,  sont  integrees  au  programme; 

• Certaines  parties,  la  majeure  partie  ou  tout  le  contenu  du  programme 
sont  fondes  sur  l’approche  cognitivo-comportementale  / preventive  de  la 
recidive  normalisee,  appliquee  au  traitement  pour  delinquants  sexuels 
en  general; 

• Le  programme  est  dispense  en  tout  ou  en  partie  par  des  therapeutes 
autochtones; 

• Le  programme  a ete  partiellement  elabore  ou  elabore  au  complet  par  des 
experts  autochtones,  y compris  des  Aines. 

La  question  de  savoir  quelle  est  la  maniere  de  traiter  la  delinquance  sexuelle  fait 
partie  d un  debat  plus  general  portant  sur  les  approches  autochtones  et  les 
approches  occidentales  en  matiere  de  guerison  et  comment  arriver  a une  com- 
binaison  feconde  de  ces  approches.  Au  cours  des  dernieres  annees,  un  tres 
grand  interet  a ete  manifeste  a l’endroit  du  role  des  pratiques  traditionnelles  de 
guerison,  tant  du  cote  des  programmes  de  sante  et  services  sociaux  sous  con- 
trole  autochtone  que  celui  des  programmes  desservant  la  population  en 
general.  L’interet  a l’egard  de  ces  methodes  de  guerison  et  ces  therapies  tradi- 
tionnelles souleve  d’autres  questions  concernant  le  type  et  le  niveau  de 
cooperation  entre  le  personnel  de  formation  classique  et  les  praticiens  tradi- 
tionnels.  Des  intervenants  et  des  specialistes  en  matiere  de  sante  ont  meme 
preconise  F integration  des  deux  systemes  de  traitement. 

Toutefois,  les  approches  de  traitement  occidentales,  meme  si  elles  se  sont  adap- 
tees  aux  pratiques  traditionnelles,  ont  tout  de  meme  tendance  a traiter  ces  serv- 
ices comme  s’il  s’agissait  de  mesures  «bouche-trou»,  palliatives  ou  provisoires 
auxquelles  les  pays  en  developpement  et  les  sous-groupes  defavorises  doivent 
recourir  en  attendant  que  des  services  professionnels  adequats  soient  mis  sur 
pied  et  offerts  selon  le  modele  occidental  et  assurent  le  meme  type  de  service  a 
toute  la  population.  Cette  approche  presume  de  la  superiorite  des  approches 
conventionelles  ou  orthodoxes,  occidentales,  et  de  la  disparition  graduelle  des 
soins  de  sante  et  de  la  guerison  inspires  par  la  culture  traditionnelle.  Au 
Canada,  Fapproche  en  question  est  rejetee  par  les  tenants  de  la  sante  et  de  la 
guerison  traditionnelle  qui  considerent  qu’il  s’agit  d une  manifestation  des  pos- 
tulats  de  l’epoque  coloniale.  Par  ailleurs,  cette  perspective  reductrice  n’est  pas 
appuyee  par  l’opinion  actuelle  partagee  par  des  experts,  meme  dans  le  cadre  du 
paradigme  occidental,  qui  met  trop  F accent  sur  «la  maladie»  ou  sur  la  patholo- 
gic; d’apres  eux,  il  faudrait  mieux  adopter  une  approche  plus  inclusive  de  la 
sante  et  du  bien-etre.  En  effet,  on  est  plutot  favorable  a plusieurs  des  pratiques 
et  approches  de  la  medecine  traditionnelle,  y compris  l’inclusion  holistique  des 
domaines  mental,  emotif  et  spirituel  dans  le  concept  global  des  services  de 
sante  et  de  guerison. 

Bon  nombre  de  relations  possibles  entre  les  praticiens  traditionnels  et  ceux  de 
la  societe  dominante  ont  ete  identifies  par  la  Commission  royale  (1996)  : 

Integration  en  etoile.  En  vertu  de  cette  option,  des  guerisseurs  traditionnels 
(les  pointes  de  Fetoile)  sont  formes  pour  fournir  des  services  de  traitement  sous 
la  supervision  de  specialistes  de  formation  conventionnelle  ou  occidentale  (le 
centre).  Les  praticiens  traditionnels  sont  consideres  comme  des  auxiliaires 
dans  un  systeme  de  sante  aux  ressources  insuffisantes.  Leur  experience  est  min- 
imisee,  et  la  portee  de  leur  pratique  independante  est  fort  limitee.  Dans  ce 
modele,  Fobjectif  a long  terme  est  d’accroitre  la  disponibilite  de  services  de 
traitement  a F occidental; 

Prestation  de  services  de  soutien.  Dans  cette  option,  les  guerisseurs  traditionnels 
collaborent  avec  les  specialistes  de  formation  classique  pour  dispenser  des  serv- 
ices de  soutien  specifique.  Ces  services  peuvent  se  limiter  a un  appui  d’inter- 
pretation  ou  englober  des  fonctions  psychotherapeutiques  et  ceremonielles. 
Dans  la  gamme  etroite  de  ces  fonctions  secondaires,  ce  modele  donne  aux 
guerisseurs  traditionnels  un  role  independant  dans  le  systeme  de  soins.  Il  pre- 
suppose que  ce  role  sera  permanent  (sauf  si  les  pratiques  traditionnelles  per- 


dent  de  la  valeur  aux  yeux  des  Autochtones),  mais  il  ne  protege  ni  n’encourage 
les  pratiques  traditionnelles  en  tant  que  telles; 

Independance  fondee  sur  le  respect.  Dans  cette  option,  les  services  de  sante  et  de 
guerison  traditionnelle  et  ceux  de  la  societe  dominante  sont  etablis  et  dispen- 
ses separement,  dans  des  systemes  paralleles  ou  les  praticiens  se  respectent 
mutuellement.  Ils  s’adressent  des  patients  et,  a Foccasion,  ils  collaborent  pour 
dispenser  a leurs  clients  des  services  de  guerison.  Chaque  systeme  est  consid- 
er^ comme  ayant  sa  valeur  propre;  chacun  apprend  de  l’autre,  et  la  guerison 
traditionnelle  est  con^ue  comme  un  domaine  de  specialite  des  soins  de  sante, 
parmi  beaucoup  d’autres.  Dans  ce  modele,  la  decision  de  consulter  Fun  ou 
l’autre  systeme  - ou  les  deux  en  meme  temps  - appartient  au  client. 

Nouveau  paradigme  de  la  collaboration.  Dans  ce  modele  futuriste,  les  praticiens 
traditionnels  et  les  praticiens  de  la  biomedecine  travailleraient  de  concert  pour 
elaborer  des  techniques  et  des  pratiques  novatrices  en  vue  de  promouvoir  et  de 
restaurer  la  sante,  en  tirant  les  meilleurs  elements  des  deux  systemes  ou  en 
recombinant  ces  elements  pour  creer  des  approches  entierement  nouvelles  de 
la  sante  et  de  la  guerison.  Ce  modele  ne  preconise  pas  la  fusion  ni  la  synthese 
des  deux  traditions  en  une  seule  medecine  integree.  Il  suppose  plutot  que  les 
deux  systemes  seraient  irremediablement  modifies  par  leur  collaboration,  mais 
conserveraient  leur  independance.  Il  suppose  aussi  la  possibility  que  de  nou- 
velles methodes  de  guerison,  de  nouveaux  traitements  et  de  nouvelles  therapies 
naissent  de  cette  union  fertile. 

Le  nouveau  paradigme  de  la  collaboration))  plait  a de  nombreux  analystes, 
autochtones  et  non  autochtones.  En  fait,  certains  guerisseurs  traditionnels 
appuient  cette  approche  comme  une  strategic  immediate  permettant  d’assurer 
la  sante  et  le  bien-etre  de  la  personne  parce  que  les  philosophies  autochtones 
de  la  sante  et  de  la  guerison  ont  beaucoup  a offrir  a un  monde  malade  et  egare. 
Toutefois,  tous  les  praticiens  ne  sont  pas  de  cet  avis.  Certains  sont  tout  a fait 
disposes  a explorer  et  a elargir  les  domaines  communs  et  les  possibilites  de  col- 
laboration, tandis  que  d’autres  sont  sceptiques  et  mefiants;  ils  preferent  n’ avoir 
aucun  contact  avec  la  medecine  de  la  majorite  et  ils  refusent  toute  reglementa- 
tion  canadienne. 

Par  consequent,  les  possibilites  de  collaboration  entre  les  systemes  de  sante  et 
de  guerison  sont  peut-etre  exagerees.  La  guerison  traditionnelle  et  la  guerison 
conventionnelle  ou  orthodoxe  presentent  de  profondes  differences.  La  notion 
d’une  collaboration  accrue  suscite  une  forte  opposition  parmi  de  nombreux 
praticiens  qui  ont  exprime  de  l’inquietude  au  sujet  des  consequences  negatives 
qu’une  integration  des  systemes  de  soins  de  sante  traditionnels  et  convention- 
nels  trop  rapide  ou  trop  poussee  pourrait  avoir. 

A travers  l’histoire,  les  praticiens  de  la  guerison  occidentale  ont  pretendu  que 
leurs  methodes  etaient  generalement  superieures,  manifestant  peu  d’interet 
pour  les  pratiques  alternatives  ou  complementaires.  On  ne  saurait  done  trop 
s’etonner  que  de  nombreux  guerisseurs  traditionnels  craignent  que  la  collabo- 
ration mene  a la  cooptation  et  a la  domination.  Cependant,  dans  un  esprit  de 
reforme,  a mesure  que  les  pratiques  orthodoxes  occidentales  evolueront,  en 
reaction  aux  pressions,  les  possibilites  de  collaboration  mutuelle  et 
respectueuse  pourront  augmenter. 

En  s’appuyant  sur  ces  considerations,  la  Commission  royale  (1996)  a exprime 
l’avis  que  Fobjectif  de  la  politique  officielle  a court  et  a moyen  terme  devrait 
etre  « [TRADUCTION]  l’independance  fondee  sur  le  respect  ».  Pour  en  arriv- 
er a cet  objectif,  la  guerison  traditionnelle  devra  etre  appuyee  pour  se  develop- 
per  et  s’autoreglementer.  Les  praticiens  de  formation  classique  et  occidentale 
auront  besoin  d’un  leadership  fort  et  dynamique  pour  encourager  le  respect  et 
la  collaboration  a l’egard  des  guerisseurs  et  des  Aines  autochtones.  A long 
terme,  il  appartiendra  aux  futurs  gouvernements,  aux  praticiens  des  deux  sys- 
temes et  aux  clients  de  negocier  les  conditions  de  la  collaboration  entre  les  deux 
systemes.  Nous  croyons  qu’il  convient  de  faire  l’experience  d’approches  et  de 
modeles  differents,  si  les  circonstances  le  permettent,  de  telle  sorte  que  toute 
une  gamme  d’options  puissent  etre  clairement  defmies  et  suivies  de  pres  pour 
en  determiner  les  effets. 
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Les  voies  de  la  guerison  : Un  rassemblement  de  collectivites  aux  prises  avec  le 
probleme  de  la  deviance  sexuelle 

Extrait  du  rapport  du  Solliciteur  general  du  Canada. 
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Les  delinquents  en  tant  que  membres  de  la  collectivite 

Tandis  que  les  collectivites  ont  commence  a briser  le  mur  du  silence  et  a faire 
face  a la  resistance  de  leurs  membres,  on  a pris  conscience  de  la  necessite  de 
s’approprier  du  probleme  de  la  violence  sexuelle.  On  a souligne  que  les  vic- 
times,  les  survivants  et  les  delinquants  etaient  des  membres  de  la  collectivite 
et,  qu’a  ce  titre,  nous  ne  pouvions  pas  etablir  une  distinction  entre  « eux  » et 
« nous  ».  Conformement  aux  enseignements  et  a la  philosophic  autochtones, 
les  individus,  les  families  et  les  collectivites  sont  consideres  interdependants. 
Les  delinquants,  les  victimes  et  les  survivants  sont  des  membres  de  la  collec- 
tivite et,  a ce  titre,  ont  droit  a la  compassion  et  a l’acceptation.  C’est  cette 
perception  des  delinquants  comme  parents  et  l’engagement  envers  tous  les 
membres  de  la  famille  qui  servent  de  fondement  a l’elaboration  de  pro- 
grammes de  guerison. 

« Nous  devons  nous  rappeler  que  les  membres  de  notre  famille  qui  sont  der- 
riere  les  barreaux  et  que  ceux  qui  ont  fait  du  mal  aux  autres  ou  a eux-memes 
sont  toujours  les  notres.  Nous  avons  toujours  des  responsabilites  envers  eux, 
et  eux,  envers  nous,  et  nous  devons  veiller  a ne  pas  mepriser  les  pauvres  gens 
qui  ont  commis  ces  gestes.  Tout  ce  que  nous  sommes  autorises  a faire,  c’est 
d’avoir  de  la  compassion  pour  eux,  de  prendre  soin  d’eux.  On  ne  sait  jamais, 
dans  la  prochaine  generation,  un  membre  de  notre  famille  pourrait  etre  vic- 
time  ou  agresseur.  Si  c’etait  le  cas,  nous  aimerions  que  les  membres  de  notre 
famille  fassent  l’objet  de  compassion  et  qu’on  prenne  soin  d’eux.  Pour  moi, 
ce  qu’il  faut  retenir,  c’est  que  ces  gens  sont  les  notres  et  qu’on  ne  peut  les 
separer  ni  les  eloigner  de  nous.  » 

Amorcer  le  processus  de  guerison  : Ou  commenced  Comment  proceder? 

Apres  tout  ce  qui  a ete  dit  jusqu’a  maintenant,  il  peut  etre  intimidant  de  ten- 
ter de  relever  le  deft  que  represente  le  processus  de  guerison.  Les  participants 
ont  decrit  des  famous  par  lesquelles  leurs  collectivites  et  eux-memes  avaient 
commence  a briser  le  mur  du  silence  et  entrepris  le  processus  de  guerison.  Ils 
ont  aussi  precise  a quel  point  il  etait  important  non  seulement  de  connaitre 
ce  que  font  d’autres  gens  et  d’autres  collectivites,  mais  aussi  d’elaborer  des 
programmes  et  des  methodes  adaptes  aux  besoins  de  leur  propre  collectivite. 


Au  depart 

Un  des  participants  a expose  en  detail  la  demarche  que  les  membres  de  sa  col- 
lectivite et  lui-meme  avaient  adoptee  pour  se  pencher  sur  le  probleme  de  la 
violence  sexuelle.  Les  participants  ont  discute  de  la  fa^on  dont  ils  s’y  etaient 
pris  pour  entreprendre  leur  examen  du  probleme,  de  la  maniere  dont  ils  s’y 
etaient  prepares,  des  mesures  qu’ils  avaient  prises  pour  faire  participer 
d’autres  membres  de  la  collectivite  et,  enfin,  de  la  fa^on  dont  ils  avaient  cerne 
les  defis  et  les  facteurs  qui  les  avaient  motives  a poursuivre  leurs  efforts. 

« Chez  nous,  quand  on  a decide  de  s’attaquer  au  probleme  de  la  violence  sex- 
uelle, on  a d’abord  travaille  sur  nous-memes.  Comme  on  avait  tous  ete  vic- 
times pendant  notre  enfance,  on  en  avait  long  a raconter.  Pour  la  premiere 
fois,  on  pouvait  parler  de  ces  experiences  alors  qu’on  etait  dans  la  fin  de  la 
vingtaine  ou  la  trentaine.  On  s’est  mis  en  cercle  et  on  a juste  pleure,  pleure 
et  pleure.  Je  pense  que  pendant  la  premiere  semaine,  tout  ce  qu’on  a fait,  c’est 
pleurer.  En  faisant  cela,  on  a commence  a comprendre  toutes  les  emotions 
qui  nous  habitaient,  on  s’est  senti  de  plus  en  plus  forts  et,  apres  un  certain 
temps,  on  a pu  parler  de  ce  qui  nous  etait  arrive.  A partir  de  la,  on  a decide 
de  se  concentrer  sur  les  groupes  marginaux  dans  la  collectivite  avec  lesquels 
on  allait  parler  de  notre  experience.  Et  c’est  ce  qu’on  a fait.  On  a reuni  les 
dirigeants  locaux  a un  endroit  particulier.  Il  y avait  la  le  chef  et  les  membres 
du  conseil  et,  comme  ils  etaient  tous  membres  d’une  meme  famille  etendue, 
ils  savaient  ce  qui  m’etait  arrive  et  ce  qui  s’etait  produit  dans  nos  relations 
familiales.  Ainsi,  ils  n’ont  pas  pu  nier  ce  qui  m’etait  arrive  et,  a cause  des  liens 
que  nous  avons,  il  est  plus  facile  pour  eux  d’admettre  la  verite  lorsque  c’est 
un  membre  de  leur  propre  famille  qui  parle.  Je  pense  que  c’est  plus  facile 
pour  une  autre  famille  de  nier  ce  que  je  dis,  mais  ma  propre  famille  ne  peut 
faire  cela  a cause  des  liens  qui  nous  unissent.  Voila  comment  5a  s’est  passe.  A 
un  autre  moment,  on  a reuni  les  leaders  caches  des  groupes  familiaux.  On  les 
a mis  en  cercle  et  on  a forme  de  petits  cercles  pour  leur  raconter  notre  experi- 
ence. On  a tous  touche  chaque  famille  de  la  collectivite.  Voila  ce  qu’on  a fait. 
Le  dernier  groupe  avec  lequel  on  a travaille,  c’est  celui  des  enfants.  On  s’est 
assis  avec  eux  et  on  leur  a parle  de  notre  experience.  Ce  sont  ces  Les  voies  de 
la  guerison  : un  rassemblement  de  collectivites  petits  qui  ont  eu  le  courage 
de  faire  quelque  chose  a propos  de  leurs  problemes.  On  a presque  senti  qu’on 


La  paternite 

10  Conseils  universels  + 1 pour  etre  Un  Pere  Responsable 

http:Hwww.  dadscan.  org/fatbering_tools.  btml 

1 . Soutenez  et  respectez  la  mere  de  vos  enfants. 

5.  Protegez  votre  famille. 

10.  Etre  un  pere  responsable,  c'est  pour  la  vie. 

2.  Travaillez  en  equipe  et  partagez  les  taches  rela- 

6.  Passez  du  temps  en  famille. 

11.  10+1.  LES  PAPAS  le  peuvent  aussi  ! 

tives  a l'education  des  enfants  a parts  egales. 

7.  Parlez  de  vous. 

3.  Consacrez  du  temps  a vos  enfants. 

Ayez  confiance  en  vous  et  en  votre  possibilite 

8.  Veillez  a ce  que  votre  lieu  de  travail  soit  un 

d'etre  un  pere  present  et  bienveillant  pendant 

4.  Demontrez  votre  amour  et  votre  affection  a 

endroit  convivial  pour  les  peres. 

toute  la  vie  de  vos  enfants.  Tout  enfant  merite  un 

vos  enfants. 

9.  Donnez  l'exemple. 

pere  aimant,  responsable  et  present 
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On  a presque  senti  qu’on  leur  donnait  la  permis- 
sion de  parler  de  ce  qui  leur  arrivait  parce  que, 
tout  a coup,  on  a ete  inondes  d’histoires.  C’est 
toujours  les  enfants  qui  nous  ont  conduits  a l’etape 
suivante.  Une  fois  qu’ils  ont  compris  qu’ils  peu- 
vent  parler  de  5a,  qu’on  sera  la  pour  les  appuyer  et 
pour  les  croire,  c’est  tout  ce  qu’ils  ont  besoin  de 
savoir,  quelqu’un  qui  les  croira  quand  ils  diront  ce 
qui  se  passe.  A certains  moments,  on  avait  juste 
envie  de  tout  abandonner  parce  que  c’est  tres  dif- 
ficile de  parler  de  ce  probleme  dans  la  collectivite. 

Mais  c’est  toujours  les  enfants  qui  nous  ont  rap- 
pele  de  fa^on  subtile  qu’au  debut,  on  avait  dit 
qu’on  serait  la  pour  eux.  C’est  eux  qui  vraiment 
remettent  en  question  notre  fa^on  d’aborder  la 
guerison.  Une  des  jeunes  victimes,  agee  de  15  ans, 
insistait  toujours  pour  travailler  avec  son  pere. 
C’est  grace  a elle  qu’on  a commence  a reunir  les 
victimes  et  les  agresseurs.  Alors,  c’est  toujours  les 
enfants  qui  ont  remis  en  question  notre  fa^on  de 
faire  les  choses  et  qui  nous  ont  pousses  a contin- 
uer, a ne  pas  abandonner.  Je  pense  qu’ils  nous  ont 
vraiment  fait  comprendre  que  si  on  abandonnait 
maintenant,  on  allait  transmettre  un  gachis  a la 
generation  suivante.  Que  si  on  arretait  main- 
tenant,  il  serait  beaucoup  plus  difficile  pour  eux, 
une  fois  grands,  de  s’attaquer  au  probleme.  Ainsi, 
on  s’est  fait  rappeler  sans  cesse  de  ne  pas  abandon- 
ner. C’est  comme  5a  qu’on  s’y  est  pris.  » 

D’autres  ont  souligne  aussi  a quel  point  il  etait 
important  de  se  reunir,  de  discuter  de  ce  qu’il  fal- 
lait  faire,  d’echanger  avec  d’autres  qui  avaient 
entrepris  le  processus  et  de  faire  les  efforts  neces- 
saires.  « On  s’est  assis  et  on  a parle  de  ce  qui  n’ al- 
lait pas  et  on  a discute  de  la  fa^on  de  changer  les 
choses.  On  a lance  toutes  sortes  d’idees,  puis  on 
s’est  dit : " O.K.,  voila  ce  qu’on  va  faire  ".  Il  se  peut 
que  9a  ne  marche  pas,  mais  on  va  travailler  pour 
que  9a  change.  Pas  juste  un  d’entre  nous,  mais 
quatre  ou  cinq.  » 

« Il  faut  vraiment  examiner  sa  propre  collectivite. 
Tu  es  la  seule  personne  qui  connait  les  problemes 
et  les  solutions  pour  ta  collectivite...  Tu  com- 
mences par  regarder  les  solutions  d’autres  person- 
nes  qui  souhaitent  changer  les  choses,  parler  [avec 
des  gens]  que  tu  as  vu  changer  des  choses  dans  leur 
vie  et  qui  s’efforcent  sincerement  d’apporter  des 
changements.  Tu  te  demandes  : " Comment  peut- 
on  faire  9a?  ",  car  c’est  la  chose  la  plus  importante. 
Vous  savez,  tout  le  monde  travaille  en  vase  clos  et 
chacun  a son  propre  mandat.  La  province  a un 
mandat.  La  bande  a son  propre  mandat  et  le  cen- 
tre de  traitement  aussi.  O.K.,  comment  remplir 
son  mandat  et  que  faire  pour  le  mieux-etre  de  la 
collectivite?  Il  faut  vraiment  lancer  des  idees...  Il 
faut  examiner  la  situation  et  discuter  avec  des  gens 
qui  veulent  que  les  choses  changent.  Comment 
faire?  Il  faut  travailler  en  ce  sens  et  prendre  comme 
point  de  depart  sa  collectivite.  Une  fois  qu’on  a 
commence,  on  peut  se  tourner  vers  d’autres 
sources  d’information  qui  peuvent  nous  aider. 
Mais  ta  vision  doit  etre  vraiment  tres  solide.  » 


Traitement  et  guerison  : attitudes  et 
approches  a l’egard  de  la  deviance  sexuelle 

Principes  et  attitudes  a Regard  du  traitement  et  de 
la  guerison 

Pendant  leur  discussion  sur  le  processus  de 
changement,  les  participants  ont  degage  les 
principes  cles  du  traitement  et  de  la  guerison.  Ils 
ont  dit  qu’il  fallait  aborder  le  changement  et  le 
traitement  au  moyen  d’une  approche  de  guerison 
fondee  sur  une  perspective  d’espoir  et  l’attente  de 
changements  positifs. 

Ils  ont  souligne  l’importance  de  retablir  l’equilibre 
et  d’aborder  la  guerison  d’une  maniere  qui  tienne 
compte  de  la  culture.  Ils  ont  aussi  fait  remarquer 
que  le  processus  de  guerison  devait  non  seulement 
permettre  de  s’attaquer  aux  problemes  existants, 
mais  aussi  etre  axe  sur  la  reduction  et  la  prevention 
de  tels  problemes. 

Message  d’espoir  et  de  guerison 

On  a decrit  la  demarche  de  guerison  comme  etant 
fondee  sur  l’espoir,  et  de  laquelle  se  degage  le  sen- 
timent profond  que  les  gens  peuvent  ameliorer 
leur  sort,  changer  et  s’epanouir.  Les  personnes  qui 
ont  subi  des  mauvais  traitements  d’ordre  sexuel 
n’etaient  pas  vues  comme  des  victimes  n’ayant  pas 
les  moyens  de  s’epanouir,  de  guerir  et  de  passer  a 
autre  chose.  Les  agresseurs  etaient  vus  comme  des 
personnes  capables  de  guerir,  et  non  pas  comme 
etant  le  resultat  de  leurs  infractions.  On  a juge 
qu’il  etait  possible  de  gerer  le  risque  et  de  se  liber- 
er  d’une  vie  caracterisee  par  la  deviance.  « On  dit 
des  choses  comme  : " Les  victimes  sont  marquees 
pour  la  vie  ".  Ce  n’est  pas  une  fa9on  de  vehiculer 
un  message  de  guerison.  On  dit  aussi  que  les 
delinquants  sexuels  seront  toujours  dangereux, 
qu’il  faut  toujours  le  leur  rappeler  et  qu’ils  doivent 
toujours  faire  telle  ou  telle  chose,  sinon  ils 
retomberont  dans  la  criminalite.  Ce  n’est  pas  la  un 
message  d’espoir  ni  une  fa9on  de  faire  ressortir  le 
potentiel  de  guerison.  » « Si  on  traite  les  gens  tels 
qu’ils  sont,  ils  resteront  les  memes.  Si  on  les  traite 
comme  ils  sont  capables  de  devenir,  alors  on 
retrouve  tout  le  potentiel  de  mieux-etre,  de  gueri- 
son, de  changement,  d’espoir  et  de  collectivite,  et 
toutes  les  qualites  de  ce  genre.  » Les  voies  de  la 
guerison  : un  rassemblement  de  collectivites  « Ce 
que  j’ai  appris  en  vivant  dans  des  collectivites 
autochtones,  c’est  que  le  changement  est  possible 
et  que,  si  l’occasion  se  presente,  il  se  produira 
vraisemblablement.  » 

Retablir  I’equilibre  et  la  responsabilite 

Selon  les  participants,  la  guerison  repose  sur  le 
retablissement  d’un  equilibre  a la  fois  pour  l’indi- 
vidu  et  dans  ses  rapports  avec  les  autres  et  la  col- 
lectivite. Ils  ont  egalement  fait  remarquer  qu’il 
incombait  a l’individu  de  retablir  cet  equilibre, 
bien  qu’il  doive  obtenir  l’aide  de  bien  des  gens 


pour  y parvenir.  « Il  faut  aider  a ameliorer  les 
choses  parce  que,  quand  on  s’y  prend  mal,  on 
entraine  un  desequilibre.  Il  faut  aussi  creer  un 
milieu  sur,  un  milieu  ou  ils  - pas  nous  - peuvent 
retablir  l’equilibre. . . Il  faut  le  faire  de  fa9on  a leur 
permettre  de  conserver  leur  dignite  et  de  recouvr- 
er  leur  propre  force  et  leur  propre  capacite  pour 
agir,  car,  dans  mon  vocabulaire,  il  n’existe  pas  de 
mots  comme  charite.  Cela  n’existe  pas.  Si  on  me 
fait  la  charite,  notre  relation  n’est  plus  equilibree 
parce  qu’on  me  donne  quelque  chose  et  que  je  ne 
donne  rien  en  retour.  Alors,  dans  mon  vocabu- 
laire, il  n’existe  pas  de  mot  pour  cela.  On  ne  peut 
pas  faire  cela.  Comme  il  faut  toujours  atteindre  un 
equilibre,  on  doit  permettre  aux  gens  de  donner 
en  retour  et  de  retablir  l’equilibre,  car  il  leur  appar- 
tient  de  le  faire.  Ce  n’est  pas  notre  responsabilite, 
et  il  ne  faut  pas  la  leur  enlever.  » « Il  est  necessaire 
de  retablir  l’equilibre  pour  toutes  les  parties 
interessees.  » « Dans  notre  culture,  le  delinquant 
ne  fait  pas  du  mal  qu’a  lui-meme,  il  en  fait  aussi 
aux  groupes  de  la  Maison  [le  sien  et  celui  de  sa  vic- 
time]  qui  peuvent  comprendre  entre  5 et  200 
membres.  Ils  doivent  travailler  ensemble  pour 
retablir  l’equilibre,  la  paix  et  l’harmonie.  » 

Tenir  compte  de  la  cidture 

Souvent,  lors  de  leurs  discussions  sur  le  processus 
de  guerison,  les  participants  ont  parle  des  meth- 
odes  de  guerison  traditionnelles  et  de  celles 
fondees  sur  la  culture,  ainsi  que  de  l’importance  de 
retourner  aux  enseignements  et  aux  ceremonies. 
Ils  ont  aussi  souligne  l’importance  du  role  des 
Aines  dans  le  processus  de  guerison.  Ils  ont  recon- 
nu  qu’il  etait  important  de  pouvoir  comprendre  et 
utiliser  des  techniques  et  des  strategies  de  traite- 
ment psychologique,  mais  ont  ajoute  qu’il  etait 
necessaire  de  traiter  les  gens  en  tenant  compte  du 
contexte  culturel. 

« D’apres  moi,  il  serait  tres  important  que  les  gens 
qui  travaillent  dans  ce  domaine  prennent  con- 
science que  [le  fait  de  comprendre]  la  culture  de 
l’autre  est  une  fa9on  de  favoriser  la  guerison.  Si  on 
ne  fait  pas  cela,  un  element  sera  perdu  et  il  se  peut 
que  la  12  guerison  soit  impossible.  » 

Les  voies  de  la  guerison  : un 

« En  abordant  le  probleme  du  point  de  vue  spir- 
ituel. . . peut-etre,  et  je  dis  bien  peut-etre,  on  pour- 
ra  les  diriger  sur  cette  voie  et  leur  montrer  com- 
ment maitriser  ce  comportement.  Il  faut  que  9a 
cesse  quelque  part  - la  violence,  la  colere,  la  cri- 
tique, tout  ce  que  la  ceremonie  du  calumet  nous 
apprend  a ne  pas  faire. 

La  prevention 

Les  participants  ont  fait  remarquer  qu’il  ne  suffi- 
sait  pas  de  se  pencher  sur  les  torts  deja  causes  par 
la  violence  sexuelle  dans  les  collectivites.  Il  est 
aussi  important  de  creuser  a la  racine  du  probleme 
et  de  mettre  en  oeuvre  une  demarche  de  guerison 
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qui  reduira  le  plus  possible  les  risques  de  recidive.  « On  doit  commencer 
notre  travail  aupres  des  enfants  et  les  laisser  devenir  des  adultes  qui  n’auront 
pas  toutes  sortes  d’idees  confuses  sur  la  sexualite  et  sur  la  fa^on  de  traiter  les 
femmes.  » 

« On  ne  doit  pas  seulement  tenter  de  guerir  les  victimes  de  la  violence  sex- 
uelle,  mais  aussi  d’examiner  les  causes  de  ce  probleme  et  d’essayer  de  reduire 
les  cas  degression  et  de  les  prevenir  pour  qu’il  y ait  moins  de  souffrance  et  de 
douleur.  » 

Le  processus  de  guerison 

Les  participants  ont  aussi  discute  des  principaux  elements  du  processus  de 
guerison,  elements  qui,  a leur  avis,  devraient  etre  en  place  pour  que  Ton 
puisse  progresser  sur  la  voie  de  la  guerison.  Creer  un  sentiment  de  securite, 
adopter  une  approche  compatissante  et  exempte  de  jugement  et  etre  dispose 
a faire  preuve  de  bonte  a l’endroit  des  gens  aupres  desquels  on  intervient  sont 
toutes  des  mesures  qui,  de  l’avis  des  participants,  sont  necessaires  pour 
favoriser  la  guerison.  Ils  ont  aussi  souligne  que  le  processus  de  guerison  devait 
etre  axe  sur  le  client  et  repondre  a ses  besoins,  plutot  que  de  tenter  de  faire 
entrer  le  client  dans  un  programme  de  traitement  preetabli.  Les  participants 
ont  egalement  dit  qu’il  etait  important  que  le  client  assume  ses  responsabil- 
ites  pour  que  le  processus  de  changement  soit  efficace;  toutefois,  ils  ont 
ajoute  que  les  intervenants  devaient,  eux  aussi,  assumer  leurs  responsabilites 
a l’egard  des  roles  qui  leur  sont  confies  et  des  personnes  aupres  desquelles  ils 
interviennent.  Enfin,  ils  ont  fait  observer  qu’il  etait  important  de  faire  preuve 
de  creativite  dans  leur  approche  de  la  guerison  et  de  tenter  d’utiliser  des 
methodes  differentes  qui  susciteront  l’engagement  des  clients  et  qui  leur 
seront  benefiques. 

Un  milieu  sur  et  propice  a la  guerison 

Les  participants  ont  discute  de  la  reticence  et  de  la  crainte  associees  a la  divul- 
gation de  situations  de  violence  sexuelle.  Une  des  strategies  de  traitement  qui 
revenait  le  plus  souvent  dans  les  discussions  consistait  a creer  un  milieu  sur 
pour  les  victimes,  les  survivants  et  les  delinquants  pour  qu’ils  puissent  parler 
de  leurs  secrets  en  matiere  de  violence  sexuelle. 

Les  voies  de  la  guerison  : un  rassemblement  de  collectivites 

« On  n’a  toujours  pas  reussi  a faire  parler  les  hommes  de  notre  collectivite  de 
ce  qui  14  leur  est  arrive  parce  que  ce  n’est  pas  sur  pour  eux  de  le  faire.  Ils  n’en 
parlent  que  lorsqu’ils  y sont  forces  et  on  dirait  presque  qu’ils  doivent  d’abord 
faire  du  mal  avant  de  pouvoir  composer  avec  la  douleur  qu’ils  ressentent. 
Alors,  le  milieu  n’est  pas  encore  assez  sur  pour  que  les  hommes  divulguent  les 
situations  degression.  » 

« Dans  ma  collectivite,  je  trouve  qu’il  est  necessaire  de  batir  un  milieu  sur.  Je 
pense  que,  pour  toutes  les  victimes  et  tous  les  delinquants,  c’est  ce  qu’il  faut 
d’abord  faire.  Creer  un  milieu  ou  ils  se  sentent  en  securite  et  ou  ils  peuvent 
divulguer  leurs  secrets.  » « En  resume,  il  faut  un  milieu  sur,  un  processus  ou 
les  gens  se  sentent  a l’aise  pour  composer  avec  ce  qui  est  necessaire.  » « S’ils 
sont  aux  prises  avec  des  problemes  d’alcool  ou  de  drogue,  ils  doivent  partir. 
S’il  y a de  la  violence  ou  des  menaces. . . voila  des  choses  qui  ne  sont  pas  nego- 
ciables,  parce  que  le  milieu  doit  etre  sur.  » Une  approche  fondee  sur  la  com- 
passion et  le  respect  en  matiere  de  traitement  des  delinquants  Les  enseigne- 
ments  et  les  experiences  dont  ont  fait  part  les  participants  soulignaient  a quel 
point  il  etait  important  de  traiter  tous  les  gens  avec  respect,  dignite  et  com- 
passion. A cet  egard,  les  participants  ont  dit  qu’il  fallait  voir  les  agresseurs 
comme  des  etres  humains  aux  prises  avec  des  problemes  d’ordre  sexuel, 
plutot  que  de  les  etiqueter  comme  « delinquants  sexuels  ».  Dans  ce  contexte, 
et  conformement  aux  methodes  traditionnelles  de  guerison,  les  participants 
ont  parle  d’une  approche  holistique  en  matiere  de  guerison  ou  l’individu  doit 
tout  mettre  en  oeuvre  pour  equilibrer  les  quatre  dimensions  de  sa  vie  : 


physique,  mentale,  emotive  et  spirituelle.  A cet  egard,  les  participants  ont 
reconnu  qu’il  etait  important  d’aborder  le  comportement  deviant,  mais  aussi 
ont  souligne  la  necessite  de  prendre  conscience  et  de  s’occuper  de  tous  les 
aspects  de  la  personne.  Ils  ont  precise  qu’il  fallait  reconnaitre  les  qualites  des 
individus  qui  commettent  des  infractions  sexuelles  et  prendre  conscience  de 
la  necessite  de  deceler  et  d’ameliorer  ces  qualites.  D’apres  les  participants,  si 
Ton  parvient  a amener  les  gens  a se  sentir  mieux  dans  leur  peau,  ils  peuvent 
accroitre  leur  capacite  de  gerer  les  problemes.  « Il  faut  leur  offrir  les  memes 
possibility's  de  respect,  d’honneur  et  de  dignite,  ainsi  que  toutes  les  qualites 
dont  chacun  d’entre  vous  a parle  dans  ce  cercle.  » « [Il  est  important]  d’ ac- 
cepter les  delinquants  comme  des  personnes  qui  ont  fait  du  mal  aux  autres, 
mais  ce  n’est  pas  ce  qu’ils  sont.  Il  s’agit  d’un  de  leurs  actes,  pas  de  l’ensemble 
de  ceux-ci.  » 

« Il  existe  bien  des  fa^ons,  et  qui  recourent  beaucoup  moins  a des  juge- 
ments...  d’accepter  les  gens,  de  les  valoriser,  de  les  apprecier,  eux  et  tout  ce 
qui  les  constitue.  » « Au  pavilion,  nous  croyons  que  tous  nos  gens  ont  de  la 
valeur,  peu  importe  ce  qu’ils  ont  fait.  Ils  ont  des  remords.  Ils  savent  qu’ils  ont 
fait  du  mal.  Il  n’y  a aucun  doute  qu’ils  savent  tout  le  tort  qu’ils  ont  fait.  On 
n’a  pas  besoin  de  leur  rebattre  les  oreilles  de  cela.  Ils  le  savent  deja.  » « Ceux 
qui  commettent  des  infractions,  ce  ne  sont  pas  des  delinquants  sexuels,  ce 
sont  des  personnes.  Ce  sont  des  membres  de  notre  collectivite.  Ce  qu’ils  font 
n’est  pas  bien,  mais  ils  sont  malgre  tout  des  membres  de  notre  collectivite.  Je 
pense  que  c’est  la-dessus  qu’on  essaie  de  se  concentrer,  et  on  tente  de  les  aider 
a redecouvrir  le  fait  qu’ils  sont  des  etres  humains  dignes  et  qu’on  se  preoc- 
cupe  de  leur  bien-etre.  On  n’aime  pas  leur  comportement  et  on  ne  l’acceptera 
pas,  mais  on  veut  les  encourager  comme  etres  humains.  On  essaie  vraiment 
de  faire  ressortir  leurs  aptitudes,  leurs  talents  et  leurs  bons  cotes  pour  qu’ils 
se  sentent  mieux  dans  leur  peau.  Il  semble  que  5a  marche.  Quand  ils  se  sen- 
tent mieux  dans  leur  peau,  ils  sont  moins  tentes  d’adopter  les  comportements 
qui,  avant,  leur  permettaient  de  se  sentir  mieux.  Tous  ces  types  ont  de  grands 
talents  et  de  grandes  aptitudes,  et  tout  ce  qu’on  doit  faire,  c’est  de  les  encour- 
ager a les  utiliser.  » 

Une  approche  axee  sur  le  client 

Les  participants  ont  degage  un  consensus  selon  lequel  la  guerison  devait  etre 
axee  sur  le  client.  A cet  egard,  pour  qu’elles  soient  efficaces,  les  methodes  de 
guerison  doivent  repondre  aux  besoins  du  client.  Cette  constatation  se 
traduit  en  deux  approches  principales  en  matiere  de  traitement  et  de  gueri- 
son. 

Premierement,  les  delinquants  ne  devraient  pas  etre  consideres  comme  etant 
tous  les  memes;  par  consequent,  la  planification  du  traitement  doit  etre  per- 
sonnalisee.  Les  participants  etaient  moins  favorables  aux  programmes  rigides, 
qui  prodiguent  le  meme  enseignement  a tous  les  participants,  sans  souplesse 
ni  possibility  d’adaptation  aux  differents  besoins.  Deuxiemement,  les  partic- 
ipants ont  soutenu  avec  insistance  que  le  client  devrait  prendre  part  a la  plan- 
ification du  traitement  et  etre  membre  actif  de  l’equipe  de  traitement,  car 
c’est  lui  que  vise  le  processus  de  changement.  Les  participants  ont  fait  remar- 
quer  qu’en  evitant  de  s’eriger  en  specialistes  du  traitement  et  de  la  guerison 
et  en  permettant  a chaque  personne  d’orienter  sa  propre  demarche  de  gueri- 
son, on  peut  aider  les  gens  a s’engager  dans  le  processus  de  changement  et 
etre  habilites  par  celui-ci. 

Souvent,  on  nous  appelle  pour  obtenir  un  plan  de  traitement  ou  un  guide  sur 
la  fa^on  de  travailler  avec  les  delinquants  ou  avec  les  victimes.  Il  n’est  pas  facile 
de  fournir  ces  renseignements  parce  qu’on  ne  traite  pas  tous  les  delinquants  et 
toutes  les  victimes  de  la  meme  faqon.  Ils  ont  tous  des  problemes  differents  et 
s’y  prennent  tous  d’une  fa^on  differente.  Il  est  tres  difficile  de  repondre  a une 
question  comme  : " Comment  intervenez-vous  aupres  des  delinquants  et  des 
victimes?  " Alors,  on  fait  beaucoup  de  conferences  de  cas,  on  evalue  les 
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cas  et  on  congoit  un  plan  de  traitement  pour  chaque  cas.  » « " Ce  type  devrait  etre 
la  Ils  appellent  cela  une  approche  axee  sur  le  client.  II  faut  qu’ils  aient  un  senti- 
ment de  propriete  pour  qu’on  puisse  leur  enseigner  un  sens  des  responsabilites.  » « 
Nous  offrons  des  seances  de  counseling  individuel  a nos  clients  et,  comme  je  1’ai  dit, 
nous  tentons  de  permettre  aux  clients  de  nous  faire  part  de  leurs  besoins,  de  les  laiss- 
er  orienter  leur  propre  demarche  de  guerison,  de  leur  laisser  dire  ce  dont  ils  ont 
besoin  parce  qu’ils  sont  les  mieux  places  pour  le  faire.  Nous  n’avons  jamais  pretendu 
etre  des  experts;  nous  ne  sommes  que  des  membres  de  la  collectivite  souhaitant  met- 
tre  un  terme  a la  violence  sexuelle.  Nous  avons  des  competences,  mais  la  collectivite 
croit  toujours  a tort  que  nous  sommes  des  experts.  Nous  ne  sommes  pas  des  experts. 
Nous  apprenons,  nous  aussi,  au  fur  et  a mesure.  » « Je  pense  qu’une  des  raisons  pour 
lesquelles  nous  avons  du  succes  dans  ce  domaine,  c’est  que  nous  travaillons  ensem- 
ble [avec  les  clients].  II  s’agit  vraiment  de  repondre  aux  besoins  des  hommes  aupres 
desquels  nous  intervenons.  » « [II  faut]  repondre  a leurs  besoins.  II  me  dit  comment 
il  souhaite  travailler,  et  c’est  a nous  de  le  faire.  » « Je  n’ai  jamais  vu  autant  de  succes 
que  lorsque  la  personne  avec  laquelle  on  travaille  est  presente  et  qu’elle  participe  des 
le  debut.  » 

Responsabilites  des  clients 

Une  approche  axee  sur  le  client  exige  une  responsabilite  individuelle.  Les  participants 
ont  reconnu  que,  pour  que  le  processus  de  guerison  puisse  commencer,  l’individu 
devait  souhaiter  guerir  et  etre  motive  a le  faire,  ainsi  qu’assumer  les  responsabilites  a 
l’egard  de  lui-meme,  de  son  comportement  et  de  sa  participation  au  processus  de 
guerison. 

« Eh  bien,  je  dois  dire  qu’aucun  traitement  au  monde  ne  peut  aider  une  personne. . . 
qui  ne  veut  pas  s’ aider  elle-meme.  » « Voici  une  chose  que  Ton  entend  : " Prends-le 
avec  toi.  Sinon,  laisse-le  tout  simplement  la.  Ne  le  prends  pas  ".  La  premiere  ques- 
tion que  je  pose,  c’est : " Es-tu  ici  parce  que  tu  le  veux  vraiment  ou  parce  que  tu  veux 
eviter  le  systeme  judiciaire?  " A cette  question,  bon  nombre  repondent  : " Oui,  j’ai 
vraiment  besoin  du  traitement.  II  faut  Les  voies  de  la  guerison  : un  que  j’y  aille  ".  Je 
leur  reponds  alors  : " Pourquoi,  pourquoi?  C’est  pour  toi  ou  c’est  pour  quelque  chose 
d’autre?  " C’est  tout.  II  faut  vraiment  vouloir  le  faire.  » 

Une  approche  novatrice 

Comme  il  n’existe  pas  de  programmes  preetablis  et  normalises  qui  puissent  repondre 
aux  besoins  de  chacun,  les  participants  estimaient  qu’il  fallait  faire  preuve  de  creativ- 
ite  et  de  volonte  pour  examiner  differentes  fagons  d’aider  les  gens  a guerir.  « Ce  que 
j’encouragerais  certainement,  c’est  la  creativite  - sortir  du  moule  des  soins  psy- 
chologiques  et  examiner  des  fagons  d’encourager  les  gens  quand  leurs  methodes  ont 
echoue  pour  qu’ils  sachent  au  plus  profond  d’eux-memes  qu’ils  peuvent  essayer  autre 
chose.  Dans  bien  des  cas,  ga  marche.  » Le  pouvoir  des  gestes  simples  de  bonte 
Conformement  aux  messages  voulant  que  Ton  traite  les  delinquants  comme  des  per- 
sonnes  qui  valent  plus  que  la  somme  de  leurs  infractions  et  que  Ton  adopte  des  meth- 
odes de  traitement  fondees  sur  la  compassion  et  le  respect,  les  participants  ont  dit 
qu’il  etait  important  de  faire  preuve  de  compassion  et  de  sollicitude  au  moyen  de 
gestes  simples  de  bonte. 

« Bien  des  gens  n’ont  jamais  beneficie  de  gestes  simples  de  bonte  et  de  compassion, 
et  il  faut  qu’ils  reapprennent  cela.  Il  nous  incombe  de  leur  donner  cela,  de  prendre 
soin  d’eux,  pour  qu’ils  comprennent  comment  il  faut  s’occuper  les  uns  des  autres,  car 
des  liens  nous  unissent  et  on  fait  partie  de  la  meme  grande  famille.  On  a constate 
que  ga  marchait  beaucoup  mieux  que  d’imposer  toutes  sortes  de  sanctions  comme 
on  faisait  avant.  » 

« Habituellement,  dans  les  centres  de  traitement,  on  n’utilise  pas  [d’approches 
fondees  sur  la  compassion].  A ces  endroits,  les  intervenants  n’oseraient  jamais  serrer 
un  patient  dans  leurs  bras  et  n’ont  jamais  fair  heureux  de  voir  les  patients.  Ils  pensent 
que  ce  ne  sont  que  des  patients  et  qu’ils  sont  la  pour  soigner  les  maladies.  Si  seule- 
ment  ils  pouvaient  aller  au-dela  de  la  maladie,  se  rendre  compte  qu’ils  ont  affaire  a 
des  etres  humains  et  entretenir  des  relations  au  niveau  le  plus  elementaire,  on 
obtiendrait  plus  de  resultats.  J’ai  vu  cela  arriver  beaucoup  de  fois.  » 

« Je  me  rappelle  qu’une  personne  m’a  deja  dit  ceci  : " Je  ne  me  souviens  pas  de  la 
derniere  fois  oil  quelqu’un  m’a  touche  juste  parce  qu’il  me  voulait  du  bien.  Les  seuls 
attouchements  que  j’ai  jamais  connus  ont  toujours  ete  de  nature  sexuelle.  " Tout  le 
monde  s’est  mis  a pleurer  et  a parler  de  ses  experiences  personnelles.  » 

Ouverture  et  honnetete  dans  le  cercle  et  les  ceremonies 

Les  Aines  ont  parle  de  l’importance  des  enseignements,  des  ceremonies  et  des  rites. 
Ils  ont  discute  du  pouvoir  que  confere  la  plume  d’aigle  et  comment  cela  les  pousse  a 


s’ouvrir  et  a dire  la  verite.  Ils  ont  aussi  parle  de  l’importance  du  cercle  et  des  cere- 
monies, ainsi  que  de  la  fagon  dont  les  participants  au  cercle  sont  pousses  a s’ouvrir 
et  a voir  des  similitudes  entre  leur  vie  et  celle  d’autres  personnes  engagees  sur  les  voies 
de  la  guerison. 

« Il  tenait  la  plume  dans  ses  mains  pendant  que  les  herbes  brulaient.  Il  a dit : " J’ai  ete 
malhonnete  avec  vous.  Je  n’ai  pas  encore  gagne  votre  confiance,  mais  je  tiens  a vous  dire 
pourquoi  je  suis  ici.  Je  suis  ici  parce  que  j’ai  agresse  sexuellement  ma  niece  ". 

J’attendais  les  reactions  des  autres  hommes...  puis,  spontanement,  certains  se  sont 
mis  a raconter  comment  ils  avaient  ete  agresses  sexuellement  et  ont  dit  n’en  avoir 
jamais  parle  a personne  d’autre,  meme  pas  a l’agent  charge  de  leur  cas.  Les  dossiers 
n’en  faisaient  pas  mention.  Ainsi,  quand  on  est  vraiment  sincere  dans  sa  demarche, 
surtout  sur  le  plan  spirituel,  et  qu’on  utilise  les  remedes,  ga  peut  vraiment  marcher.  » 

« Je  veux  juste  dire  que,  ce  qui  m’a  toujours  frappe  dans  le  cercle,  c’est  que  plus  les 
gens  parlent  et  se  laissent  aller,  plus  il  semble  que  leurs  experiences  soient  les  memes. 
Si  ce  n’est  pas  le  cas,  ils  ont  l’occasion  ideale  d’apprendre  des  autres.  » Tous  sont 
egaux  sur  les  terres  sacrees 

Un  des  themes  qui  est  ressorti  au  cours  du  cercle,  c’est  la  necessite  de  respecter  les 
autres  et  de  ne  pas  porter  de  jugements.  Ainsi,  les  participants  ont  precise  qu’il  ne 
fallait  pas  etablir  de  distinction  entre  les  delinquants  sexuels  et  les  autres  types  de 
delinquants,  ni  entre  les  delinquants  autochtones  et  les  delinquants  non  autochtones, 
lorsque  venait  le  moment  de  participer  aux  ceremonies  de  guerison  traditionnelles. 

Enseignements  des  Aines 

Tout  au  long  du  rassemblement,  les  Aines  ont  fait  part  de  divers  enseignements.  Ces 
derniers  portaient  sur  la  fagon  dont  nous,  les  intervenants,  pouvions  prendre  soin  de 
nous-memes,  nous  epanouir  et  rester  forts.  Les  Aines  nous  ont  aussi  communique 
des  enseignements  qui,  a leur  sens,  etaient  pertinents  pour  les  gens  qui  avaient  eu  des 
comportements  sexuels  inacceptables.  Voici  certains  des  enseignements  dont  les 
Aines  nous  ont  parle  pendant  le  rassemblement. 

Ne  pas  entretenir  de  sentiments  negatifs 

Les  participants  ont  precise  qu’il  etait  important  de  parler  de  ses  sentiments,  de  ne 
pas  les  retenir,  et  d’etre  en  mesure  de  progresser  malgre  les  sentiments  difficiles. 

« Dans  les  cercles,  les  ceremonies  de  la  suerie  et  autres  auxquels  nous  participons,  je 
leur  recommande  d’y  laisser  leurs  problemes.  Ils  parlent  de  leurs  problemes  lors  de 
ces  occasions...  on  les  laisse  la.  » 

Rester  fort  grace  aux  chants 

Les  participants  ont  discute  de  l’importance  des  chants.  Ils  ont  mentionne  que  les 
chants  etaient  une  fagon  de  maintenir  et  de  renforcer  le  sentiment  d’identite  per- 
sonnelle.  Ils  ont  aussi  dit  qu’ils  representaient  un  moyen  de  se  remonter  le  moral  et 
de  se  sentir  mieux  dans  sa  peau. 

« Les  chants  sont  aussi  vieux  que  les  collines,  peut-etre  meme  plus.  On  ne  les  a pas 
changes.  On  les  repete  annee  apres  annee.  Mes  chants  sont,  d’un  cote,  ceux  de  ma 
grand-mere  et,  de  l’autre  cote,  ceux  de  mon  grand-pere.  Les  difficultes. . . meme 
quand  on  ne  se  sent  pas  bien,  on  utilise  ces  chants  pour  se  remettre  d’ aplomb.  » 

L’importance  de  la pri'ere 

Les  participants  ont  fait  remarquer  que  la  priere  etait  une  fagon  fondamentale  de 
communiquer  avec  le  Createur  et  que  quiconque  pouvait  l’utiliser.  Les  Aines  ont 
parle  de  l’importance  de  prier,  d’obtenir  force  et  conseils  aupres  du  Createur  et  de 
savoir  que  n’importe  qui  peut  prier. 

« " Notre  travail,  c’est  la  priere  ",  m’a  deja  dit  un  Aine.  " Si  tu  ne  sais  pas  parler  au 
Createur,  tu  peux  toujours  faire  une  priere.  Tu  en  inventes  une.  Tu  peux  y arriver. 

C’est  comme  ga  que  j’ai  appris.  Personne  ne  m’a  montre  a prier.  » 

L’importance  de  la  verite,  de  la  comprehension,  du  respect  et  de  la  connaissance 

Un  Aine  a souligne  l’importance  des  enseignements  touchant  la  verite,  la  com- 
prehension, le  respect  et  la  connaissance.  Il  a decrit  comment  ces  enseignements 
etaient  interrelies  et  quel  etait  leur  role  dans  le  processus  de  guerison. 
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CODES  DE  CONDUITE  TRADITION N EL  OJIBWE 

Extrait  du  rapport  Les  quatre  cercles  de  Hollow  Water 


http://www.sgc.gc.ca/publications/abor_corrections/199703_f.pdf 


Le  code  de  conduite  de  la  jeune  file 

Apres  la  puberte,  les  jeunes  hommes  et  les  jeunes  filles  etaient 
soumis  a des  regies  differentes  en  matiere  de  comportement  sex- 
uel.  On  encourageait  le  caractere  aventureux  des  gar^ons,  qui 
pouvaient  s’ engager  dans  des  relations  sentimentales.  Les  filles, 
en  revanche,  devaient  faire  leur  deuil  de  la  liberte  dont  elles 
jouissaient  auparavant  et  adopter  le  comportement  propre  aux 
femmes  des  leurs  premieres  regies.  « Elle  devait  garder  les  yeux 
baisses,  eviter  de  parler  et  s’occuper  a diverses  taches43.  » Les 
membres  de  la  famille  immediate  de  la  jeune  fille  avaient  desor- 
mais  fimportante  responsabilite  de  la  surveiller  etroitement,  de 
la  chaperonner  et  d’assurer  son  instruction. 

Souvent,  les  membres  de  la  famille  etaient  trop  occupes  ou 
relachaient  leur  surveillance,  et  la  jeune  fille  succombait  aux 
avances  d’un  seducteur.  La  situation  s’aggravait  quand  la 
grossesse  devenait  evidente;  les  gens  se  rendaient  compte;  on 
jasait,  on  speculait  et  on  tenait  meme  des  propos  grivois.  Les 
parents  voulaient  connaitre  l’identite  du  pere  et  mena^aient  leur 
fille  si  celle-ci  gardait  le  silence.  Le  probleme  pouvait  parfois  se 
resoudre  par  un  mariage  et  la  naissance  d’une  nouvelle  famille, 
mais  la  jeune  fille  ne  pouvait  pas  toujours  s’en  tirer  a si  bon 
compte.  Le  gar 50 n refusait  de  se  marier,  ou  la  jeune  fille  avait 
plusieurs  amants  - chacun  etant  prompt  a se  vanter,  mais  peu 
desireux  de  se  marier.  Les  regies  de  conduite  qu’on  lui  avait 
inculquees  prenaient  une  signification  toute  nouvelle.  Jamais  ces 
regies  n avaient  paru  aussi  restrictives.  Elle  etait  assuree  d’avoir 
de  faide  pour  elever  son  enfant  et  une  place  dans  le  foyer  famil- 
ial si  elle  ne  se  mariait  pas,  mais  on  considerait  que  la  respons- 
abilite de  fenfant  appartenait  a ceux  qui  favaient  con^u. 

Le  code  de  conduite  du  jeune  homme 

D’apres  Landes,  on  jugeait  normale  l’activite  sexuelle  des  jeunes 
hommes  et  leurs  amourettes  etaient  vues  comme  des  aventures 
de  jeunesse.  Leur  activite  sexuelle  devait  toutefois  se  limiter  a des 


epouses  eventuelles,  et  ils  devaient  respecter  les  relations  d’evite- 
ment.  Celui  qui  rendait  une  jeune  fille  enceinte  devait  en 
principe  l’epouser.  Souvent,  il  manifestait  son  intention  en 
offrant  des  presents  au  pere  de  la  jeune  fille.  Hallowed  affirme 
toutefois  que  les  gar^ons  envoyes  en  vigile  devaient  etre  chastes 
et  s’ etre  abstenus  de  tout  contact  avec  les  filles.  Dans  le  cas  con- 
traire,  ils  ne  pouvaient  esperer  obtenir  les  graces  necessaires  a 
leur  carriere. 

Resume 

On  reconnaissait  le  lien  entre  la  nature  physique  et  la 
nature  sexuelle  de  1’individu  et  le  developpement  sexuel  se 
faisait  d’une  fa^on  integree.  On  reconnaissait  l’existence  de 
limites  sur  le  plan  sexuel  et  on  les  enseignait,  souvent  d’une 
fa^on  subtile  et  avec  humour. 

Des  le  plus  jeune  age,  on  apprenait  aux  enfants  les  com- 
portements  qu’ils  devaient  observer  et  la  nature  des  rap- 
ports qu’ils  devaient  entretenir  avec  les  membres  de  leur 
parente,  plus  particulierement  leur  parente  d’evitement  et 
leurs  cousins  croises. 

Meme  si  les  jeunes  hommes  et  les  jeunes  filles  celibataires 
etaient  soumis  a des  regies  de  conduite  differentes,  les 
stereotypes  sexuels  n’etaient  pas  tres  rigides. 

Certains  actes,  toujours  consideres  sans  equivoque  comme 
incestueux,  provoquaient  immanquablement  la  reproba- 
tion et  entrainaient  un  chatiment. 

L’une  des  sanctions  majeures  que  subissaient  les  auteurs 
d’actes  incestueux  etait  la  diminution  inevitable  de  leur 
sante  ou  de  cede  de  leurs  proches  et  un  affaiblissement  de 
leur  p’madaziwin. 
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Rapport  de  la  premiere  rencontre  de 
I'Association  prevention 
suicide-Premieres  Nations 

Montreal,  juillet  2002 

Prepare  par  Prudence  H annis 


Ce  document  constitue  le  rapport  de  la  premiere  rencontre  des 
membres  de  I’Association  Prevention  Suicide-Premieres  Nations. 
Cette  rencontre,  tenue  a l’Universite  du  Quebec  a Hull  le  14  mai 
dernier,  s’inscrivait  dans  le  cadre  du  Congres  de  suicidologie 
organise  par  I’Association  quebecoise  de  suicidologie. 

Le  but  de  cette  rencontre  consistait  a initier  un  exercice  de  reflexion  sur 
l’ampleur  de  la  problematique  du  suicide  en  milieu  autochtone,  sur  le  tra- 
vail exuberant  des  intervenants  et  sur  les  avenues  que  I’Association 
Prevention  Suicide-Premieres  Nations  devrait  considerer  afin  de  con- 
tribuer  au  mieux-etre  des  intervenants  et  a la  reduction  de  l’incidence  du 
suicide  dans  les  collectivites  autochtones  du  Quebec. 

Au  total,  pres  de  cinquante-cinq  intervenants  ont  ete  reunis  le  14  mai 
dernier  et  ont  activement  contribue  a cet  exercice.  Le  present  document 
constitue  le  rapport  de  cette  journee  de  discussion  et  les  resultats  contenus 
dans  ce  rapport  ont  ete  organises  de  fa^on  a rendre  compte  des  principaux 
commentaires  emis.  Ces  donnees  permettront  a I’Association  Prevention 
Suicide-Premieres  Nations  de  mieux  cibler  ses  interventions. 

Les  participants  ont  ete  invites  a se  prononcer  sur  une  variete  de  themes, 
les  principaux  etant  : 

• Les  points  de  vue  sur  la  problematique  du  suicide  en  milieu 
autochtone  ; 

• Les  experiences  de  mise  en  oeuvre  d’initiatives  en  prevention, 
intervention  et  post-vention  ; 

• L’epuisement  professionnel  : les  causes  et  les  pistes  de  solution. 

La  problematique  du  suicide  en  milieu  autochtone  : quelques  constats 

Sans  l’ombre  d’un  doute,  la  question  du  suicide  en  milieu  autochtone  est 
alarmante  et  nombreux  ont  ete  les  commentaires  insistant  sur  l’urgence 
d’intervenir  aupres  des  jeunes.  Les  principales  caracteristiques  du  suicide, 
telles  qu’elles  ont  ete  stipulees  par  les  participants,  sont  les  suivantes  : 

• Le  probleme  du  suicide  touche  davantage  les  jeunes  de  moins  de  30 
ans. 

• Les  hommes  se  suicident  davantage  que  les  femmes,  et  cela  se  veri- 
fie  au  sein  de  toutes  les  nations,  qu’elles  se  situent  en  region  isolee, 
semi-isolee  ou  urbaine. 

• La  methode  la  plus  utilisee  est  la  pendaison,  bien  que  les  blessures 
fatales  causees  par  une  arme  a feu  comptent  egalement  parmi  les 
methodes  privilegiees. 

• Les  suicides  se  produisent  generalement  dans  l’habitation  familiale 
ou  a proximite. 

• La  tres  forte  majorite  des  suicides  sont  precedes  d’une  consomma- 
tion  excessive  de  drogue  et/ou  d’alcool. 

• Les  vagues  de  suicides  constituent  un  phenomene  courant  au  sein 
des  communautes  autochtones. 


• Bien  que  la  majorite  des  suicides  soit  commis  par  les  jeunes,  on  con- 
state egalement  le  probleme  du  suicide  chez  les  Aines. 

• Au  sein  de  certaines  nations,  le  nombre  total  de  suicides  surpasse  le 
nombre  d’habitant  d’une  communaute. 

• Le  suicide  est  un  drame  humain,  non  une  statistique. 

FACTEURS  SOUS-JACENTS 

Un  des  objectifs  de  I’Association  PSPN  est  de  favoriser  une  meilleure  com- 
prehension des  realites  historiques  et  actuelles  qui  contribuent  a la  preva- 
lence des  problemes  sociaux  au  sein  des  collectivites  autochtones,  tel  le  sui- 
cide. Tout  au  long  des  discussions,  les  participants  ont  identifie  differents 
facteurs  qui,  selon  eux,  constituent  des  facteurs  determinants  en  ce  qui  a 
trait  aux  comportements  suicidaires.  Au  nombre  de  ceux-ci  citons  partic- 
ulierement  : 

• Historique  d’abus  ou  degressions  sexuelles 

• Abus  de  drogues,  d’alcool  ou  autres  substances 

• Dependance  affective 

• Rupture  amoureuse 

• Surpeuplement  des  habitations 

• Problemes  d’autorite  parentale  (trop  ou  pas  assez) 

• Les  changements  rapides  conditionnes  par  la  mise  en  reserve,  se 
caracterisant  par  la  perte  de  l’autonomie  politique  et  economique 
des  nations  autochtones,  par  la  perte  de  la  culture  et  de  la  langue, 
par  la  perte  de  la  capacite  de  pourvoir  a ses  besoins  de  faqon 
autonome 

• Perte  du  sentiment  de  dignite 

• La  forte  pression  induite  par  le  sentiment  de  devoir  performer 
dans  deux  mondes,  soit  celui  du  monde  «autochtone»  et  du 
monde  «quebecois» 

• L’ accessibility  des  armes  a feu 

• Le  desespoir  et  le  sentiment  d’impuissance 

LES  EFFETS  TRAUMATIQUES  DU  SUICIDE 

Un  des  faits  saillants  s’etant  degage  de  cette  discussion  est  l’ampleur  de 
la  problematique  du  suicide  en  milieu  autochtone  : rares  sont  les  per- 
sonnes  qui  n’ont  jamais  ete  touchees,  de  pres  ou  de  loin,  par  le  suicide. 
Perte  d’un  parent,  d’un  enfant,  d’un  membre  de  sa  famille  immediate 
ou  elargie,  d’un  ami,  d’un  membre  de  la  communaute,  d’un  collegue  de 
travail,  etc.,  font  partie  du  bagage  d’experiences  vecues  par  les  partici- 
pants. Le  deuil  decoulant  d’un  suicide  suscite  le  deployment  de  strate- 
gies chez  l’un,  des  sentiments  d’impuissance  ou  de  colere  chez  l’autre. 
Chacun  a sa  fa^on  de  vivre  et  de  percevoir  ce  drame.  Quoi  qu’il  en  soit, 
personne  ne  met  en  doute  l’intensite  de  l’experience  de  deuil  liee  a un 
deces  par  suicide,  et  les  effets  traumatiques  lies  au  suicide  ne  se  manifes- 
tent  pas  seulement  chez  les  proches  de  la  personne  en  detresse,  mais  au 
sein  de  la  communaute  toute  entiere. 

!> 
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EFFETS  TRAUMATIQUES  DU  SUICIDE  : POINT  DE  VUE  DES  PER- 
SONNES  ENDEUILLEES 

Qu’ils  surviennent  immediatement  ou  a retardement,  les  effets  traumatiques 
lies  au  suicide  sont  intenses.  Les  survivants  d’un  suicide  subissent  des  reper- 
cussions psychologiques  excessivement  fortes,  souvenr  provoquees  par  l’in- 
capacite  d’avoir  pu  deceler  les  signes  avants-coureurs  du  suicide  et  par  l’ab- 
sence  de  reponses  ou  d’explications  face  au  suicide  d’un  etre  cher.  Les  effets 
traumatiques  du  suicide  se  traduisent  frequemment  par  la  colere,  la  peine,  la 
paralysie  sociale  (incapacite  de  travailler,  de  conduire,  de  se  faire  a manger, 
de  communiquer,  etc),  la  culpabilite,  l’inquietude  et  la  preoccupation. 

Des  qu’un  suicide  survient,  une  serie  de  mecanismes  de  post-vention  sont 
mis  en  oeuvre,  a la  fois  par  les  intervenants  de  premiere  ligne,  les  aidants 
naturels  et  les  proches  et  ce,  de  fa^on  formelle  ou  informelle.  Toutefois,  les 
survivants  se  sont  exprimes  sur  des  aspects  critiques  qu’il  faut  considerer  afin 
de  bonifier  les  exercices  d’intervention  a leur  intention.  Ceux-ci  sont  : 

• Ameliorer  la  ponctuation  des  interventions 

• Respecter  la  famille  et  ses  besoins 

DIFFERENTES  INITIATIVES 

Plusieurs  communautes  autochtones  ont  developpe  des  projets  et  des  initia- 
tives novatrices  en  vue  d’aborder  la  problematique  du  suicide.  Le  suicide  est 
aborde  par  le  biais  d’une  multitude  d’activites  qui  mettent  l’emphase,  de 
faqon  distincte  ou  simultanee,  sur  la  prevention,  l’intervention  et/ou  la  post- 
vention.  Au  nombre  de  celles-ci  citons  particulierement  les  initiatives 
developpees  par  le  groupe  Mamit  Innuat,  l’initiative  Mikon  de  Manawan  et 
les  initiatives  du  Nunavik,  de  Kanesatake  et  de  Waswanipi. 

LES  PRINCIPAUX  DEFIS  DE  LA  MISE  EN  CEUVRE  D’INITIATIVES 
COMMUNAUTAIRES 

Le  tabou  entourant  la  question  du  suicide  constitue  l’element  le  plus  defa- 
vorable  aux  efforts  de  mobilisation  communautaire. 

Bien  que  certaines  communautes  disposent  d’un  programme,  plus  ou  moins 
specifique  de  prevention,  d’intervention  ou  de  post-vention  en  matiere  de 
suicide,  l’implantation  de  tels  programmes  ne  se  fait  toutefois  pas  sans 
heurts.  Effectivement,  alors  que  certaines  communautes  expriment  davan- 
tage  d’ouverture  face  a la  question  du  suicide,  d’autres  demontrent  un  peu 
plus  d’inertie  et  de  reticence  face  a la  problematique.  Pour  certains  inter- 
venants, les  difficultes  sont  synonymes  d’obstacles  alors  que  pour  d’autres, 
elles  sont  synonymes  de  defis.  Divers  niveaux  et  degres  de  resistance  ont  ete 
identifies  comme  faisant  obstacles  a une  prevention  efficace  du  suicide,  les 
principaux  etant  : 

• L’ absence  ou  l’insuffisance  de  ressources  financieres  ; 

• Le  tabou  entourant  la  question  du  suicide  ; 

• La  perception  de  la  prevention  comme  incitatif  a passer  a facte  ; 

• L’ absence  de  position  claire  de  la  part  des  dirigeants  ; 

• La  difficulte  de  mobiliser  certains  groupes,  en  particulier  les  hommes 
et  les  aine(e)s  ; 

• L’interference  des  croyances  religieuses  ; 

• Le  manque  d’implication  des  membres  de  la  communaute  ; 

• La  difficulte  de  maintenir  la  mobilisation  de  la  communaute  en 
dehors  des  periodes  de  crise  ; 

• Le  nombre  insuffisant  d’intervenants  dument  formes. 

Selon  les  participants,  le  tabou  entourant  la  question  du  suicide  constitue 
l’element  le  plus  defavorable  aux  efforts  de  mobilisation  communautaire  et 
semble  etre  a la  source  de  nombreux  autres  elements  de  resistance.  La  reti- 
cence a aborder  la  question  du  suicide,  en  partie  expliquee  par  le  fait  que  cer- 
taines personnes  croient  que  le  fait  de  parler  du  suicide  constitue  une  inci- 


tation au  passage  a l’acte,  freine  la  mise  sur  pied  de  certaines  initiatives  ou 
encore  nuit  a leur  efficacite.  11  devient  alors  essentiel  de  favoriser  l’ouverture 
de  la  communaute  a parler  du  suicide  et  a demystifier  la  problematique  et 
ce,  tout  en  respectant  le  rythme  de  la  population.  11  faut  que  les  commu- 
nautes acceptent  d’en  parler,  notamment  en  determinant  une  fa^on  de  le 
faire  qui  soit  acceptable,  particulierement  pour  les  Aines. 

Les  intervenants  constatent  effectivement  que  les  Aines  et  les  hommes  sont 
des  groupes  difficiles  a mobiliser.  D’abord,  alors  que  plusieurs  Aines  par- 
ticipent  aux  activites  de  prevention  du  suicide  et  proposent  des  solutions 
concretes,  d’autres  sont  plus  redeems.  Parfois,  les  intervenants  doivent  com- 
poser avec  leurs  croyances  religieuses  qui  influent  grandement  sur  les  exerci- 
ces de  prevention  et  de  sensibilisation  et  augmente  ainsi  la  difficulte  de  les 
mobiliser.  Les  Aines  qui  semblent  les  plus  receptifs  aux  efforts  de  mobilisa- 
tion sont  generalement  ceux  qui  ont  ete  affectes  par  le  suicide. 

Ensuite,  comme  dans  tout  champ  d’activite  communautaire,  il  est  beaucoup 
plus  facile  de  mobiliser  les  femmes.  Lorsqu’ elles  ne  sont  pas  elles-memes  les 
initiatrices  de  projets  communautaires,  elles  en  sont  les  principales  partici- 
pantes.  La  majorite  des  hommes,  toutefois,  ne  suivent  pas  la  tendance  de 
guerison  communautaire  qui  s’opere  a l’echelle  de  presque  toutes  les  commu- 
nautes. Certaines  initiatives  qui  visaient  specifiquement  l’implication  des 
hommes  ont  eut  beaucoup  de  difficulte  a prendre  leur  envoi.  Il  semble,  cepen- 
dant,  que  le  succes  de  l’implication  des  hommes  decoule  de  leur  propre  initia- 
tive de  mobilisation.  C’est  d’ailleurs  ce  qui  a ete  constate  dans  la  communaute 
de  La  Romaine,  oil  quinze  hommes  aines  se  sont  regroupe  par  leur  propre  ini- 
tiative pour  discuter  de  la  problematique  du  suicide.  Les  projets  de  prevention 
sont  done  conqus  a partir  de  ce  que  ce  groupe  desire  entreprendre. 

Autres  defis: 

■ Difficulte  de  maintenir  l’implication  de  la  communaute  en  dehors 
des  periodes  de  crises. 

• Manque  d’appui  de  la  part  de  leurs  dirigeants  et  le  peu  de  ressources 
dont  ils  disposent.  Les  intervenants  denoncent  le  manque  d’engage- 
ment  de  la  part  de  leurs  dirigeants  au  sujet  du  suicide  et  ce,  meme 
quand  les  dirigeants  sont  directement  touches  par  le  suicide. 

• Le  suicide  ne  fait  pas  l’objet  d’une  action  prioritaire. 

LES  CRITERES  DE  SUCCES  A CONSIDERER  DANS  LA  MISE  SUR 
PIED  DE  PROGRAMMES 

Non  seulement  les  commentaires  ont-ils  contribue  a f identification  des  defis 
a surmonter  en  vue  de  mettre  sur  pied  une  initiative  communautaire  sur  le 
theme  du  suicide,  mais  cette  rencontre  a egalement  permis  de  degager  les 
principaux  criteres  qui  facilitent  f implantation  d’un  programme  et  qui  con- 
tribuent  a son  efficacite. 

• Donner  aux  communautes  la  latitude  de  concevoir  elles-memes  les 
programmes  de  prevention 

• Respecter  le  rythme  de  la  communaute 

• Fournir  aux  communautes  les  opportunites  de  s’inspirer  d’autres  ini- 
tiatives en  faisant  la  promotion  d’initiatives  existantes 

• Assurer  qu’une  masse  critique,  evaluee  a 10%  de  la  population,  pos- 
sede  une  formation  de  base  en  prevention  du  suicide 

• Assurer  la  recurrence  des  activites 

• Briser  le  tabou  entourant  la  question  du  suicide 

• Obtenir  l’implication  des  chefs  et  des  conseillers 

• Favoriser  l’implication  de  la  communaute  et  l’appropriation  par  la 
communaute  du  programme  de  prevention  du  suicide 

• Obtenir  le  soutien  des  intervenants  (selectionner  une  ou  deux  per- 
sonnes sur  place  pour  voir  a la  poursuite  des  activites) 

• Sollicker  la  participation  des  autres  secteurs  d’intervention  psychoso- 
ciale  (services  de  sante,  services  policiers,  travailleurs  sociaux,  etc) 
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L'epui semen t professionnel  : U n defi  de  tail  I e 

Les  intervenants  doivent  composer  avec  des  situations  extremes  en  ne  disposant 
que  de  tres  peu  de  moyens  et  d’appuis pour  le  faire. 

Dans  les  communautes  autochtones,  l’intervention  psychosociale 
s’effectue  dans  un  contexte  extremement  difficile.  Ce  contexte  de 
travail  se  caracterise  essentiellement  par  la  lourdeur  des  cas  et  de  la 
clientele  a gerer,  la  detresse  sociale,  le  peu  de  ressources  mises  a la 
disposition  des  intervenants,  l’absence  de  coordination  entre  les  dif- 
ferents  services  communautaires  et  la  sectorisation  des  interven- 
tions, les  nombreux  tabous  et  reticences  a aborder  des  problema- 
tiques  sociales  importantes  ce  qui  rend  difficile  l’obtention  de  l’ap- 
pui  communautaire  necessaire  a une  intervention  efficace,  le  nom- 
bre  restreint  de  ressources  humaines  formees  et  aptes  a intervenir  en 
prevention  du  suicide,  la  faiblesse  de  l’engagement  des  dirigeants,  le 
manque  de  releve  et  les  ressources  financieres  inadequates,  ne  per- 
mettant  pas  de  repondre  efficacement  aux  besoins. 

Les  participants  ont  identifie,  de  fa^on  plus  precise,  les  divers  facteurs  sus- 
ceptibles  de  contribuer  a l’epuisement  professionnel  des  intervenants.  Parmi 
les  commentaires  mentionnons  : 

• Le  fait  de  travailler  dans  sa  propre  communaute,  par  consequent 
aupres  de  sa  propre  famille,  amis,  voisins  et  collegues  ; 

• D’eprouver  de  la  difficulte  a faire  reconnaitre  ses  besoins  ; 

• De  ne  pas  beneficier  de  l’appui  de  sa  communaute  ; 

• De  ne  pas  disposer  des  ressources  financieres,  humaines  et 
materielles  adequates  ; 

• De  detenir  un  role  social  peu  valorise  ; 

• De  devoir  etre  en  mesure  d’intervenir  dans  toutes  situations  de  crises; 

• D’etre  constamment  disponibles  ; 

• D’etre  constamment  sollicites  ; 

• De  concilier  le  travail  et  la  vie  communautaire  a la  vie  familiale; 

• D’etre  exposes  aux  effets  traumatiques  secondaires  du  suicide  ; 

• D’etre  exposes  a une  forte  pression  sociale  ; 

• De  beneficier  de  peu  d’occasions  de  ressourcement  et  de  repit  ; 

• Le  manque  de  releve. 


QUELQUES  PISTES  DE  SOLUTIONS 

Les  intervenants  ne  sont  pas  des  machines,  mais  des  etres  humains 

STRATEGIES  INDIVIDUELLES 

• Reconnaitre  l’importance  de  prendre  soin  de  soi  ; 

• Prendre  des  moments  de  repit  et  de  retrait  ; 

• Reconnaitre  l’importance  de  s’etablir  des  objectifs  ; 

• Appliquer  les  conseils  donnes  aux  clients  ; 

• Entreprendre  des  activites  de  reseautage  avec  les  autres  communautes; 

• Profiter  des  occasions  de  ressourcement  ; 

• Ne  pas  intervenir  seul  ; 

• Partager  avec  d’ autres  intervenants  ; 

• Profiter  des  occasions  de  formation  ; 

• Identifier  des  personnes-ressources  sur  lesquelles  compter  pour  des 
conseils  ou  encore  du  soutien  emotionnel  ; 

• Inclure,  dans  le  developpement  de  projet,  une  somme  d’argent  a 
consacrer  a des  ressources  d’assistance. 

STRATEGIES  COLLECTIVES 

II  fatit  toute  une  Communaute  pour  prendre  soin  les  uns  des  autres. 

■ Prevoir  des  structures  de  debriefing  a l’intention  des  intervenants  ; 

• Faciliter  le  recours  a des  sessions  de  formation  continue  ; 

• Prevoir  des  journees  de  mieux-etre  pour  permettre  le  repit  des  intervenants; 

• Favoriser  l’organisation  d’equipes  multidisciplinaires  ; 

• Respecter  les  capacites  et  les  limites  des  intervenants  ; 

• Respecter  les  espaces  prives  des  intervenants  ; 

• Prevoir  des  equipes  volantes  ; 

• Prevoir  des  structures  de  supervision  clinique  ; 

• Consolider  le  reseautage  avec  les  autres  communautes  ; 

• Sensibiliser  les  autres  secteurs  de  services  sur  la  surcharge  de  travail 
des  intervenants  de  premiere  ligne  ; 

• Organiser  des  sessions  de  formation  de  formateur  ; 

• Concevoir  des  structures  permettant  de  reduire  la  sollicitation  des 
intervenants. 


X 
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Qu'as-tu  fait  de  mon  pays? 

Que  vas-tu  me  leguer,  grand-pere? 

N'oublie  jamais  ce  que  je  vais  te  dire. 

pccuocs 

Tout  mon  territoire  et  tout  ce  que  tu  peux  y trouver. 

Au  cours  de  ta  vie,  fais  comme  moi : respecte  les  animaux, 

r 

Toutes  sortes  d'animaux,  de  poissons,  d'arbres, 

ne  les  fais  jamais  souffrir  avant  de  les  tuer, 

tous  les  cours  d'eau; 

ne  gaspille  jamais  en  tuant  plus  que  de  besoin, 

c'est  l'heritage  que  je  te  legue. 

n'essaie  jamais  de  garder  un  animal  en  captivite, 

Les  prochaines  generations 

car  les  animaux  sont  necessaires  a la  survie 

en  auront  besoin  pour  survivre. 

des  generations  futures. 

Tire  de  Strategies  pour  une 

planete  vivante,  prepare  par  Natasha  Blanchet-Cohen 

- Antane  Kapesh 

■ http://www.bco.ec.gc.ca 
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LES  CONSEQUENCES  DU  DEMEMBREMENT  DE  LA  FAMILLE  SUR  LES  DETENUS 


http:/ /www.csc-scc.gc.ca/ text/ rsrch/ reports/r  1 1 3_f.pdf 


Rapport  de  : Shelley  Trevethan,  Sarah  Auger  et  John-Patrick  Moore, Service  correctionnel  du  Canada 
Michael  MacDonald, Ministere  de  la  Justice  du  Canada 
Jennifer  Sinclair,  Assemblee  des  Premieres  Nations 


Ce  projet,  qui  a pris  forme  pendant  l’ete  2000,  est  le  fruit  d’une  col- 
laboration entre  le  Service  correctionnel  du  Canada,  l’Assemblee 
des  Premieres  nations,  le  Ministere  de  la  Justice  du  Canada,  le 
Ministere  des  Affaires  indiennes  et  du  Nord  canadien,  le  Native 
Counselling  Services  of  Alberta  et  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison.  11 
se  fonde  sur  une  enquete  menee  aupres  des  delinquants  de  certains  etab- 
lissements  de  la  region  des  Prairies,  afm  d’etudier  les  consequences  du 
demembrement  de  la  famille  et  de  l’attachement  a la  famille  sur  des 
detenus  autochtones  et  non  autochtones. 

L’etude  a permis  de  conclure  que  parmi  les  detenus  interroges,  on  comp- 
tait  plus  d’Autochtones  que  de  non-Autochtones  pris  en  charge  par  les 
services  de  protection  de  la  jeunesse  lorsqu’ils  etaient  enfants.  Environ  les 
deux  tiers  des  detenus  autochtones  ont  declare  avoir  ete  adoptes  ou  places 
dans  des  families  d’accueil  ou  des  foyers  de  groupe  a un  moment  ou  a un 
autre  de  leur  enfance  ou  de  leur  adolescence,  alors  que  parmi  les  detenus 
non  autochtones,  ce  pourcentage  tombait  a un  tiers. 

11  nous  a semble  important  de  determiner,  notamment  en  ce  qui  concerne 
les  detenus  autochtones,  si  les  enfants  nes  dans  les  annees  1960  ou  aupar- 
avant  avaient  ete  plus  souvent  pris  en  charge  par  les  services  de  protection 
de  la  jeunesse.  11  semble  que  la  reponse  a cette  question  soit  non.  Parmi  les 
detenus  autochtones,  nous  n’avons  constate,  sur  la  base  de  Page,  aucune 
difference  significative  parmi  ceux  qui  avaient  ete  adoptes  ou  places  dans 
des  families  d’accueil  ou  des  foyers  de  groupe. 

Ce  rapport  confirme  d’autres  recherches  et  demontre  que  les  detenus 
autochtones  avaient  eu  plus  de  demeles  avec  le  systeme  de  justice  penale  et 
une  enfance  moins  stable  que  les  detenus  non  autochtones.  Cependant,  sur 
ce  dernier  point,  il  semble  que  ce  soit  surtout  lorsqu’ils  etaient  adolescents, 
et  non  pendant  la  petite  enfance,  que  leur  milieu  de  vie  ait  ete  instable.  En 
outre,  lorsqu’on  examine  la  stabilite,  telle  que  les  detenus  la  per^oivent, 
dans  le  contexte  de  l’intervention  des  services  de  protection  de  la  jeunesse, 
il  n’existe  aucune  difference  notable  entre  les  Autochtones  et  les  non- 
Autochtones.  Etant  donne  qu’un  plus  grand  nombre  de  detenus 
autochtones  ont  ete  pris  en  charge  par  ces  services,  il  semble  que  cela  con- 
tribue  aux  differences  constatees  entre  Autochtones  et  non-Autochtones 
sur  le  plan  de  la  stabilite  pendant  l’enfance. 

La  plupart  des  detenus  ont  declare  etre  attaches  a leur  principal  pourvoyeur 
de  soins,  meme  si  beaucoup  ont  dit  avoir  vecu  dans  un  milieu  tres  insta- 
ble durant  leur  enfance.  Cependant,  ceux  dont  l’enfance  avait  ete  instable 
etaient  moins  attaches  a leur  principal  pourvoyeur  de  soins  que  ceux  qui 
avaient  connu  une  enfance  stable. 

La  stabilite  durant  l’adolescence  ne  semble  pas  avoir  d’incidence  sur  les 
relations  actuelles  des  detenus  avec  leur  conjoint(e)  ou  avec  leurs  enfants. 
Les  Autochtones  et  les  non-Autochtones,  qu’ils  aient  connu  ou  non  une 
adolescence  stable,  avaient  autant  de  contacts  avec  leur  conjoint(e)  et  leurs 
enfants  et  y etaient  autant  attaches.  Cependant,  une  adolescence  instable 


peut  avoir  une  incidence  sur  les  relations  actuelles  avec  d’autres  membres 
de  la  famille,  par  exemple,  la  mere,  le  pere  et  les  freres  et  soeurs.  Il  se  peut 
que  cela  soit  du  au  fait  que  les  contacts  avec  ces  personnes  aient  ete  moins 
frequents  pendant  l’enfance,  tant  et  si  bien  que  les  relations  sont  restees 
distantes  lorsque  le  detenu  est  parvenu  a l’age  adulte.  Detail  interessant, 
parmi  les  detenus  autochtones,  ceux  qui  avaient  connu  une  adolescence 
instable  ont  declare  avoir  des  contacts  plus  reguliers  avec  une  grand-mere 
que  ceux  dont  l’adolescence  avait  ete  stable.  Il  se  peut  que  ce  soit  parce 
qu’enfants,  ils  ont  souvent  vecu  avec  des  grand-meres  et  qu’ils  ont  done 
continue  d’entretenir  des  relations  avec  elles. 

Pres  des  trois  quarts  des  detenus  autochtones  ont  declare  qu’ils  etaient 
actuellement  attaches  a la  culture  autochtone,  e’est-a-dire  qu’ils  consid- 
eraient  que  cela  faisait  partie  de  leur  vie  quotidienne  et  qu’ils  avaient  un 
sentiment  d’appartenance.  En  outre,  80  % d’entre  eux  ont  dit  qu’ils  par- 
ticipaient  a des  activites  autochtones  traditionnelles  - cercles,  ceremonies, 
sueries  et  ceremonies  de  purification.  Chose  interessante,  l’attachement  a 
la  culture  autochtone  semble  renaitre  lorsque  les  detenus  entrent  dans  le 
systeme  correctionnel  federal. 

Effets  des  pensionnats 

Environ  un  cinquieme  des  repondants  autochtones  ont  dit  avoir  frequen- 
te un  pensionnat.  Il  est  probable  que  ce  pourcentage  relativement  faible 
soit  du  a l’age  moyen  des  detenus,  dont  la  plupart  etaient  trop  jeunes  pour 
etre  places  en  pensionnat  a l’epoque  ou  ils  etaient  encore  ouverts.  Une 
chose  est  claire  : ceux  qui  y ont  vecu  ont  decrit  cette  experience  de  fa^on 
tres  negative.  La  plupart  ont  declare  qui  leur  etait  impossible  de  s’adonner 
a leurs  pratiques  culturelles  ou  spirituelles  dans  le  pensionnat  qu’ils 
frequentaient.  En  outre,  plus  des  trois  quarts  d’entre  eux  ont  dit  avoir  ete 
victimes  de  violence  physique  et/ou  sexuelle  dans  cette  ecole. 

L’ incidence  du  pensionnat  et  de  l’attachement  a la  famille  et  a la  culture  est 
particulierement  interessante.  La  sixieme  question  a l’etude  etait  la  suivante 

Combien  de  detenus  autochtones  ont  frequente  un  pensionnat  et  comment 
decrivent-ils  leur  experience  ? 

Sur  les  172  Autochtones  qui  ont  repondu  aux  questions  sur  le  pension- 
nat3,  35  ont  dit  en  avoir  frequente  un  (20  %).  Parmi  les  repondants  des 
Premieres  nations,  ils  etaient  29  (24  %),  et  parmi  les  Metis,  on  en  comp- 
tait  cinq  (11  %).  Il  est  probable  que  le  petit  nombre  de  detenus  qui  ont 
declare  avoir  frequente  un  pensionnat  s’explique  en  grande  partie  par  l’age 
des  delinquants  constituant  l’echantillon,  la  plupart  etant  trop  jeunes  pour 
avoir  ete  places  dans  ces  etablissements  a l’epoque  oil  ils  existaient  encore. 

Trois  (3)  detenus  autochtones  n’ont  pas  repondu  a la  question. 

Ceux  qui  y ont  ete  places  y ont  passe,  en  moyenne,  plus  de  deux  ans  (3 1 mois). 
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Lorsqu’ils  etaient  au  pensionnat,  un  quart  voyaient  leur  famille  une  fois  par 
semaine  seulement.  Lorsqu’on  leur  a demande  de  decrire  leur  experience  sur 
une  echelle  de  1 a 5,  le  chiffre  1 correspondant  a «tres  negative»  et  le  chiffre  5 
a «tres  positive»,  la  moyenne  a ete  de  1,78,  c’est-a-dire  que  la  plupart  ont  con- 
sidere  leur  experience  comme  plutot  negative.  La  majorite  (83  %)  ont  dit  qu’ils 
n’y  avaient  pas  acces  aux  activites  culturelles  ou  spirituelles.  De  plus,  77  % ont 
dit  qu’ils  avaient  subi  des  violences  physiques  et-ou  sexuelles  a l’ecole.  Parmi 
ceux  qui  avaient  ete  maltraites,  la  majorite  (87  %)  ont  declare  que  les  auteurs 
etaient  des  membres  du  personnel.  Selon  une  repondante  : 

J’ai  ete  maltraitee  physiquement  . . . J’ai  tellement  change.  On  m’a  dit 
que  j’etais  mauvaise,  et  c’est  ce  que  je  suis  devenue.  J’etais  seule.  Mes 
freres  etaient  avec  moi  pendant  un  certain  temps,  mais  ils  sont  partis 
quand  ils  ont  grandi.  On  me  disait  «cela  nous  est  arrive  a nous,  il  n’y  a 
pas  de  raison  que  5a  change.»  Certains  enfants  ont  ete  victimes  degres- 
sions sexuelles. 

Un  autre  pensionnaire  a note  : 

C’etait  tres  deshumanisant.  Je  me  sentais  inferieur  et  j’avais  peur  a cause 
de  l’alcool  - cela  me  rappelait  mon  pere.  J’etais  seul  et  j’avais  honte 


d’etre  autochtone.  Les  prieres  du  matin  etaient  une  veritable  torture  car 
elles  me  ramenaient  chez  moi.  On  faisait  bloc  contre  tous  ceux  qui 
voulaient  nous  attaquer  - c’etait  nous  qui  les  attaquions. 

On  n’a  constate  aucune  difference  significative  entre  ceux  qui  avaient  ete  places 
dans  un  pensionnat  et  les  autres  pour  ce  qui  est  des  antecedents  criminels  pen- 
dant l’adolescence  et  la  vie  adulte,  le  risque  et  les  besoins  lors  de  l’admission 
dans  un  etablissement  federal  ou  les  relations  actuelles  avec  les  membres  de  la 
famille. 

Une  autre  analyse  a permis  d’examiner  s’il  y avait  des  differences  entre  ceux  qui 
avaient  frequente  un  pensionnat  et  les  autres  detenus  sur  le  plan  de  la  partici- 
pation aux  activites  traditionnelles  (Tableau  14).  En  general,  aucune  difference 
importante  n’est  apparue.  Ceux  qui  avaient  ete  places,  comme  ceux  qui 
n’ avaient  pas  frequente  de  pensionnat  ont  dit  etre  actuellement  attaches  a la 
culture  autochtone  (83  % et  73  % respectivement)  et  parler  une  langue 
autochtone  (71  % et  65  % respectivement)  dans  les  memes  proportions.  De 
plus,  ils  etaient  a peu  pres  aussi  nombreux  a declarer  avoir  participe  a des  activ- 
ites traditionnelles  pendant  l’enfance  et  l’adolescence  (57  % et  50  % respec- 
tivement) et  le  faire  actuellement  (74  % et  81  % respectivement). 


“A  group  of  nuns  with 
Aboriginal  students.”  ca.  1890 

Source:  National  Archives  of 
Canada:  PA- 123707 
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Les  peres  incarceres:  programme  de  recherche 


par  Chari  esS.  Lanier,  School  of  Criminal  Justice,  Hindelang  Criminal  Justice 

http:/ / www.csc~scc.gc.ca/  text/ phlct/ forum/ e072/f072k.shtml 


D'apres  des  estimations  recentes,  aux  Etats-Unis,  environ  les  deux  tiers  des 
delinquants  de  sexe  masculin  incarceres  dans  un  penitencier  d'Etat  et  les 
trois  quarts  des  detenus  sous  responsabilite  federale  ont  des  enfants.  Les 
chiffres  etablis  par  le  departement  de  la  Justice  pour  1991  confirment  qu'en- 
viron  500  000  hommes  detenus  dans  les  penitenciers  americains  sont  peres. 

II  importe  done  de  cerner  les  questions  qui  interessent  tout  particulierement 
ces  detenus,  afin  de  leur  offrir  des  programmes  et  des  mesures  d'interven- 
tion  qui  les  aideront  pendant  leur  incarceration  et  apres  leur  mise  en  liberte. 

Presque  toutes  les  recherches  sur  1' incarceration  et  les  relations  familiales 
portent  sur  les  meres  et  les  problemes  qu'elles  connaissent  en  tant  que  par- 
ents dans  un  etablissement  correctionnel.  De  plus,  les  etudes  axees  sur  les 
hommes  incarceres  portent  ordinairement  sur  la  relation  entre  le  delinquant 
et  sa  famille  en  tant  qu'unite,  et  sur  le  role  que  joue  cette  relation  dans 
l'adaptation  au  milieu  carceral  ou  la  readaptation.  11  est  rare  que  la  paternite 
comme  telle  fasse  l'objet  d'une  enquete  particuliere. 

Heureusement,  quelques  travaux  de  recherche  ont  ete  realises  sur  le  pere 
incarcere.  Ces  etudes  ont  porte  sur  l'interaction  entre  le  pere  et  l'enfant(2), 
les  caracteristiques  de  la  famille  et  l'experience  parentale(3),  les  etats  affec- 
tifs(4)  et  les  programmes  de  competences  parentales  a l'intention  des  peres 
incarceres(5). 

Dans  cet  article,  nous  resumons  les  constatations  de  ces  etudes  et  nous 
decrivons  plusieurs  programmes  americains  destines  expressement  a ce 
groupe  de  detenus.  Enfin,  et  e'est  peut-etre  le  plus  important,  nous  pro- 
posons  un  programme  de  recherche  dans  ce  domaine. 

Aspects  juridiques 

Beaucoup  d'hommes  sont  soucieux  de  conserver  leurs  droits  de  parents 
durant  leur  incarceration.  Ils  se  heurtent  toutefois  a deux  problemes  fonda- 
mentaux:  la  difficulte  de  trouver  un  conseiller  juridique  competent  et 
l'opinion  selon  laquelle  il  n'est  pas  dans  l'interet  de  l'enfant  d'avoir  des  rap- 
ports avec  un  parent  incarcere. 

Neanmoins,  les  peres  incarceres  defen  dent  en  justice  leurs  droits  de  visite, 
contestent  les  procedures  d'adoption  et  interviennent  dans  Research  Centre, 
University  at  Albany  des  affaires  de  placement  en  famille  d'accueil,  surtout 
lorsque  la  mere  de  leurs  enfants  est  morte  ou  egalement  incarceree.  En 
outre,  ils  sont  souvent  obliges  d'affronter  des  contestations  devant  les  tri- 
bunaux,  par  exemple  lorsque  leur  conjointe  demenage  dans  un  autre  Etat  ou 
tente,  par  des  moyens  judiciaires,  de  les  depouiller  de  leurs  droits  de  parents. 

Aspects  economiques 

En  general,  les  peres  incarceres  dependent  sur  le  plan  economique  de  leur 
famille  et  d'amis  dans  la  collectivite.  Les  detenus  ne  peuvent  ordinairement 
pas  subvenir  aux  besoins  quotidiens  de  leur  famille,  et  ils  peuvent  encore 
moins  lui  assurer  les  ressources  necessaires  pour  faire  face  a d'autres  besoins 
(par  exemple,  les  visites  au  penitencier  ou  les  appels  interurbains).  Pour  sur- 
vivre,  certaines  families  doivent  done  se  tourner  vers  l'assistance  sociale. 


Aspects  sociaux 

Une  des  taches  les  plus  difficiles,  pour  le  pere  incarcere,  consiste  a expliquer 
son  incarceration  a ses  enfants.  C'est  une  situation  genante  pour  lui,  et  des 
tentatives  peu  judicieuses  (d'autres  membres  de  la  famille)  de  proteger  les 
enfants  en  les  empechant  de  connaitre  la  criminalite  de  leur  pere  ne  font 
souvent  qu'empirer  les  choses. 

Les  conditions  de  visite  sont  aussi  frustrantes  pour  les  peres  qui  veulent  cul- 
tiver  des  relations  authentiques  avec  leurs  enfants.  Les  salles  de  visite  ne  sont 
pas  confortables,  il  est  impossible  de  s'y  livrer  a des  activites  avec  les  enfants, 
et  les  regies  de  securite  menent  souvent  a des  pratiques  en  apparence  oppres- 
sives  (comme  l'interdiction  de  s'asseoir  sur  les  genoux  d'un  detenu).  Le  cli- 
mat  general  est  tout  simplement  inhospitalier  pour  des  enfants. 

Ces  preoccupations  sont  celles  des  peres  qui  reussissent  a entretenir  des  rap- 
ports avec  leurs  enfants.  Il  est  toutefois  frequent  que  les  peres  incarceres  ne 
puissent  communiquer  avec  leurs  enfants,  soit  parce  que  la  personne 
responsable  de  ces  derniers  s'y  oppose,  soit  parce  qu'ils  ne  savent  pas  oil  se 
trouvent  leurs  enfants. 

Aspects  psychologiques 

Beaucoup  de  peres  incarceres  sont  tres  deprimes  et  angoisses  et  n'ont  guere 
d'estime  de  soi.  Des  sentiments  de  perte,  d'impuissance  et  de  tristesse  affli- 
gent  beaucoup  d'hommes  separes  de  leurs  enfants  par  les  murs  d'une  prison. 
Les  peres  s'inquietent  souvent  aussi  de  ce  que  leurs  enfants  sont  a la  maison 
avec  une  personne  psychologiquement  instable  et  craignent  qu'ils  ne  soient 
agresses  physiquement  et  psychologiquement  en  leur  absence. 

Certains  peres  se  sentent  egalement  coupables  d'avoir  perturbe  la  vie  de 
leurs  enfants.  Un  grand  nombre  se  jugent  responsables  des  problemes  que 
leurs  enfants  connaissent  a la  maison,  dans  la  collectivite  et  a l'ecole.  Les 
peres  incarceres  tendent  egalement  a se  sentir  coupables  de  ne  pas  avoir 
passe  suffisamment  de  temps  avec  leurs  enfants  avant  leur  incarceration  et 
plus  generalement  de  ne  pas  assumer  leurs  responsabilites  parentales. 

En  outre,  les  peres  incarceres  sont  souvent  dechires  par  la  contradiction 
apparente  entre  leur  role  comme  parents  et  leur  situation  de  detenus.  Un 
grand  nombre  d'entre  eux  ne  se  considerent  jamais  comme  parents  et 
acceptent  plutot  les  roles  de  toxicomanes  ou  de  criminels  qui  leur  sont  plus 
familiers.  D'autres  peres  veulent  etre  parents  mais  croient  que  la  prison  les 
empeche  d'assumer  leurs  responsabilites  parentales. 

Aspects  lies  aux  relations 

Certains  peres  incarceres  craignent  que  leurs  enfants  les  oublient  ou  les  rem- 
placent  par  une  autre  personne  (comme  un  beau-pere).  D'autres  ont  peur 
que  leurs  enfants  cessent  de  venir  les  voir  et  les  considerent  comme  des 
etrangers  au  moment  de  leur  mise  en  liberte;  d'autres  encore  croient  que 
leurs  enfants  vont  s'imaginer  qu'ils  les  ont  abandonnes  et  ils  s'inquietent  de 
perdre  leur  respect. 
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Lorsqu'approche  la  date  de  leur  mise  en  liberte,  certains  peres  redoutent  la 
perspective  de  reintegrer  un  foyer  ou  leurs  enfants  et  leur  conjointe  sont  par- 
faitement  autonomes  et  ont  appris  a vivre  sans  eux.  D'autres  craignent  de 
rompre  avec  leur  conjointe  et  d'etre  par  consequent  coupes  de  leurs  enfants. 

Programmes  destines  aux  peres  incarceres 

Les  autorites  carcerales  semblent  generalement  indifferentes  a l'idee  de  con- 
cevoir  et  de  mettre  en  oeuvre  des  programmes  a l'intention  des  peres  incar- 
ceres. Beaucoup  croient  que  les  questions  parentales  sont  incluses  dans 
d'autres  programmes  plus  generiques. 

Malgre  la  decentralisation  des  demarches  dans  ce  domaine,  plusieurs  pro- 
grammes axes  sur  les  competences  parentales  sont  actuellement  offerts  aux 
detenus  de  sexe  masculin  (voir  dans  ce  numero  l'article  de  Carpentier  sur  un 
programme  offert  au  Canada). 

Le  programme  «Parents  en  prison»  de  la  Tennessee  State  Prison  vise  a com- 
battre  les  tendances  aux  mauvais  traitements  et  au  delaissement  des  enfants 
chez  les  detenus.  Le  programme  est  anime  par  des  delinquants,  des  mem- 
bres  de  la  collectivite  et  des  employes  de  l'etablissement. 

Le  projet  d'aide  aux  parents  incarceres  (Project  Helping  Incarcerated 
Parents)  offert  dans  l'Etat  du  Maine  et  le  programme  parents-enfants 
(Parents  and  Children  Together)  de  l'etablissement  correctionnel  federal  de 
Fort  Worth,  au  Texas,  sont  d'autres  exemples  d'efforts  menes  en  collabora- 
tion pour  reduire  tant  la  recidive  que  la  violence  faite  aux  enfants. 


11  y a d'autres  questions  qui  demeurent  sans  reponse.  11  faudrait  suivre  les 
detenus  qui  ont  des  enfants  durant  et  apres  leur  incarceration  pour  voir  s'il 
existe  un  lien  entre,  d'une  part,  l'etat  de  la  relation  pere-enfant  et,  d'autre 
part,  l'adaptation  au  milieu  carceral  et  la  recidive.  11  faudrait  aussi  examiner 
si  les  parents  reglent  ensemble  les  questions  de  garde  d'enfants,  determiner 
comment  ils  precedent  pendant  1' incarceration  du  pere  et  explorer  les  per- 
ceptions de  la  famille  quant  a la  possibility  d'entretenir  une  relation  avec  le 
parent  incarcere. 

II  faudrait  egalement  evaluer  la  nature  et  l'envergure  des  programmes  d'ac- 
quisition  de  competences  parentales  destines  aux  detenus  de  sexe  masculin. 
Cette  etude  pourrait  en  definitive  aboutir  a l'etablissement  d'un  repertoire 
des  programmes  offerts  precisant  les  composantes  cles  comme  le  but  du  pro- 
gramme, les  activites  organisees,  la  duree  des  seances  et  les  criteres  de  par- 
ticipation, de  meme  que  l'adresse  et  le  nom  de  la  personne-ressource  pour 
chaque  programme. 


Les  detenus  aussi  ont  elabore  des  programmes  axes  sur  les  competences 
parentales  a l'intention  des  peres.  L'Eastern  Fathers'  Group  de  New  York 
vise  a aider  tous  les  delinquants,  independamment  de  la  duree  de  leur  peine, 
en  leur  fournissant  des  renseignements  et  en  leur  proposant  des  strategies 
d'adaptation  pour  faire  face  a la  perte  des  relations  familiales. 

Le  Parent  Occupational  Program  de  l'Etat  de  New  York  a egalement  ete 
con^u  par  des  detenus  et  il  a pour  objet  de  renforcer  la  relation  entre  les 
peres  incarceres  et  leurs  enfants. 

Bien  qu'il  n'ait  jamais  ete  mis  en  oeuvre,  le  projet  Prisoners'  Parenting 
Centre,  de  l'Etat  de  New  York,  etait  un  des  plus  complets  et  des  plus 
ambitieux  jamais  elabores  a l'intention  des  peres  incarceres.  Elabore  par  des 
detenus  et  visant  a favoriser  la  socialisation  et  le  developpement  moral  des 
peres  incarceres,  le  programme  avait  egalement  pour  but  d'ameliorer  la 
qualite  de  vie  des  enfants  dont  le  pere  purgeait  une  peine  d'emprison- 
nement. 

Programme  de  recherche 

Il  s'agirait,  en  un  premier  temps,  de  determiner  exactement  le  nombre 
d'hommes  incarceres  qui  ont  des  enfants.  Il  faudrait  ensuite  mener  d'autres 
recherches  pour  comparer  les  peres  et  les  meres  qui  purgent  une  peine  d'em- 
prisonnement. 

L'importance  que  les  peres  incarceres  attachent  a leur  role  de  parents  devrait 
faire  l'objet  d'autres  etudes.  Il  s'agirait  d'evaluer  les  relations  actuelles  et 
prealables  a 1' incarceration  du  parent  incarcere  et  l'incidence  sur  la  relation 
pere-enfant  d'une  separation  plus  ou  moins  longue,  l'accent  etant  tout  par- 
ticulierement  mis  sur  les  consequences  d'une  incarceration  de  longue  duree. 


Enfin,  il  faudrait  examiner  les  attitudes  des  responsables  et  des  employes  des 
services  correctionnels.  Leur  point  de  vue  sur  les  problemes  que  connaissent 
les  peres  incarceres  represente  une  composante  essentielle  de  l'elaboration  et 
de  la  mise  en  oeuvre  de  programmes  viables  pour  cette  population  carcerale. 

Elements  positifs... 

Un  ensemble  complet  de  recherches  (et  en  definitive  de  programmes) 
aiderait  les  employes  des  services  correctionnels  a mieux  gerer  les  etablisse- 
ments  et  installations  en  repondant  aux  besoins  speciaux  de  ce  segment 
important  de  la  population  carcerale.  Il  devrait  aussi  etre  plus  facile  de  gerer 
des  populations  carcerales  de  plus  en  plus  diversifiees  si  Ton  prend  en  con- 
sideration le  role  et  les  obligations  de  parent,  qui  constituent  une  preoccu- 
pation commune  a un  grand  nombre  de  detenus.  Les  organismes  commu- 
nautaires  offrent  aussi  de  nombreux  programmes  axes  sur  les  competences 
parentales.  Les  detenus  pourraient  en  beneficier  sans  que  cela  entraine  pour 
le  systeme  correctionnel  des  efforts  et  des  depenses  considerables.  Ces  pro- 
grammes pourraient  aider  tous  les  membres  de  la  famille  et  cela  permettrait 
d'offrir  aux  peres  incarceres  le  soutien  dont  ils  ont  besoin,  de  stabiliser  leurs 
relations  avec  leurs  enfants  et  d'ameliorer  egalement  (par  voie  de  con- 
sequence) la  situation  des  meres. 

En  encourageant  les  peres  incarceres  a se  concentrer  sur  leur  role  comme 
parents,  on  pourrait  egalement  accroitre  leur  capacite  de  prendre  des  deci- 
sions personnelles  et  reflechies.  Ils  pourraient  ainsi  commencer  a examiner 
les  consequences  de  leurs  actes  non  seulement  sur  leur  vie  mais  egalement 
sur  celle  de  leurs  enfants.  En  soulignant  et  en  approuvant  le  role  parental  des 
detenus,  un  etablissement  penitentiaire  pourrait  done  aider  les  peres  incar- 
ceres a acquerir  des  valeurs  socialement  constructives  qu'ils  transmettraient 
a la  generation  suivante. 
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V 

Ala  fin  de  1993,  plus  de  948  000  personnes 
etaient  incarcerees  dans  les  prisons  d'Etat 
et  les  prisons  federales  des  Etats-Unis,  tan- 
dis  que  pres  de  343  000  etaient  detenues  dans  des 
prisons  locales  en  1988.  Bien  que  le  nombre 
moyen  d' enfants  par  detenu  soit  inconnu,  ces 
chiffres  laissent  penser  que  des  millions  d' enfants 
ont  un  parent  qui  est  incarcere  ou  qui  l'a  deja  ete. 

On  connait  assez  peu  les  reactions  psychologiques 
et  le  comportement  des  enfants  dont  les  parents 
sont  incarceres.  D'apres  plusieurs  chercheurs,  ces 
enfants  pourraient  connaitre  une  vaste  gamme  de 
problemes  attribuables  a la  separation  d'avec  un 
parent,  a la  honte  attachee  a l'incarceration  et  a la 
tendance  de  leur  entourage  a leur  cacher  l'endroit 
ou  se  trouve  leur  pere  ou  leur  mere  et  sa  situation. 

On  a egalement  fait  valoir  que,  chez  les  gargons, 
un  comportement  antisocial  pouvait  etre  une  con- 
sequence directe  de  l'incarceration  du  pere.  11  est 
clair  que  les  gargons  sont  surrepresentes  dans  les 
etablissements  de  sante  men  tale  et  qu'ils  sont  plus 
susceptibles  que  les  filles  de  manifester  un  com- 
portement agressif  et  antisocial.  Les  hommes  sont 
aussi  10  fois  plus  susceptibles  que  les  femmes 
d'etre  incarceres. 

Pour  toutes  ces  raisons  et  parce  que  la  plupart  des 
recherches  sur  les  effets  de  l'incarceration  des  par- 
ents sont  axees  sur  les  peres  incarceres,  nous 
resumons  dans  cet  article  les  connaissances 
actuelles  sur  les  reactions  emotives  et  le  comporte- 
ment des  enfants  durant  l'incarceration  du  pere, 
en  nous  attachant  surtout  au  cas  des  gargons. 

Analyse  des  recherches 

Une  des  premieres  recherches  en  ce  domaine  a 
porte  sur  les  effets  de  l'incarceration  sur  les 
detenus  de  sexe  masculin  et  leur  famille  en 
Angleterre.  On  a constate  que  le  comportement 
d'environ  20  % des  enfants  etudies  s'etait  deteri- 
ore  apres  l'incarceration  du  pere. 

Peu  apres,  une  etude  a ete  menee  en  Californie  sur 
revaluation  par  les  enseignants  d'enfants  dont  le 


pere  avait  ete  incarcer.  Elle  a revele  que  les 
enseignants  attribuaient  une  cote  inferieure  a la 
moyenne,  sur  divers  plans  sociaux  et  psy- 
chologiques, plus  souvent  aux  enfants  dont  le  pere 
avait  ete  incarcere  qu'aux  autres  enfants. 

Toutefois,  le  groupe  temoin  n'etait  pas  compara- 
ble au  groupe  experimental  parce  qu'il  incluait 
sensiblement  plus  d'enfants  d'origine  mexicaine. 

Ces  travaux  ont  ete  suivis,  en  1966,  d'un  rapport 
descrip tif  sur  les  consequences  qu'  avait  le  fait  de 
cacher  aux  enfants  l'incarceration  de  leur  pere. 
Selon  l'auteur  du  rapport,  la  desobeissance,  les 
crises  de  colere  et  un  comportement  destructif  ou 
delinquant  constituaient  des  reactions  frequentes  a 
cette  dissimulation.  D'autres  rapports  ont  depuis 
confirme  que  celle-ci  etait  nuisible.  On  a soutenu 
qu'elle  empechait  les  enfants  d'aller  au  fond  de 
leur  reaction  a l'incarceration  de  leur  parent. 

En  1978,  un  chercheur  a evalue  les  changements 
survenus  dans  les  families  de  93  detenus  de  race 
noire.  11  a constate  qu'en  general,  dans  ces 
families,  l'incarceration  n'etait  pas  source  de 
honte  parce  que  les  interesses  tendaient  a consid- 
erer  l'emprisonnement  comme  le  resultat  d'un 
prejuge  a l'endroit  des  groupes  minoritaires. 
Neanmoins,  environ  les  deux  tiers  des  epouses  des 
detenus  croyaient  que  l'incarceration  avait  des 
effets  negatifs  sur  la  famille. 

Une  recherche  interessante  a ete  menee  en  1981 
pour  examiner  l'impression  que  se  faisaient  les 
detenus,  hommes  et  femmes,  de  la  reaction  de 
leurs  enfants,  sur  le  plan  du  comportement,  a leur 
incarceration.  Les  deux  tiers  estimaient  que  leurs 
enfants  manifestaient  des  problemes  de  comporte- 
ment depuis  leur  incarceration.  Les  hommes  ont 
signale  des  problemes  d'absenteisme  scolaire,  de 
manque  de  discipline  et  de  delinquance,  tandis 
que  les  femmes  ont  mentionne  des  craintes,  un 
mauvais  rendement  scolaire  et  des  cauchemars. 

A peu  pres  a la  meme  epoque,  les  families  de  192 
detenus  noirs  de  l'Alabama  et  du  Tennessee  ont 
fait  l'objet  d'une  autre  recherche.  On  a constate 


que  l'incarceration  avait  eu  peu  d' effets,  ou  un 
effet  minime,  sur  environ  la  moitie  des  enfants 
etudies,  mais  une  incidence  majeure  sur  environ 
30  % d'entre  eux.  En  outre,  environ  1 1 % des 
enfants  ont  dit  avoir  ete  profondement  atteints 
par  les  remarques  humiliantes  d'autres  enfants  de 
la  collectivite. 

Enfin,  un  examen  de  1 1 8 delinquants  primaires 
juifs  du  sexe  masculin,  en  Israel,  a revele  que, 
selon  les  meres,  les  enfants  connaissaient  surtout 
des  problemes  scolaires  ou  de  sante.  Des  prob- 
lemes tendaient  aussi  a se  manifester  dans  les  rela- 
tions et  sur  le  plan  de  la  discipline,  sous  forme 
d'un  comportement  agressif  et  d'un  repli  sur  soi. 
Les  ressources  d' adaptation  de  la  mere  et  de  la 
famille  etaient  considerees  comme  fondamentales 
pour  faire  face  a ces  difficultes. 

L'auteur  concluait  egalement  qu'il  etait  partic- 
ulierement  difficile  pour  les  enfants  dont  le  pere 
avait  ete  reconnu  coupable  d'un  crime  de  col 
blanc  ou  d'une  infraction  sexuelle  de  supporter  la 
honte  de  l'incarceration,  parce  que,  dans  la  plu- 
part des  cas,  la  famille  n'avait  pas  eu  de  rapports 
prealables  avec  le  systeme  de  justice  penale. 

Les  etudes  presentees  jusqu'ici  etaient  basees 
surtout  sur  les  observations  faites  par  les  parents 
au  sujet  des  modifications  du  comportement  de 
leurs  enfants.  Un  grand  nombre  de  ces  enfants 
etaient  tres  jeunes.  Ltant  donne  que  les  gargons 
dont  le  pere  a commis  des  actes  criminels  sont  en 
grand  danger  de  devenir  de  jeunes  contrevenants 
ou  des  criminels  a l'age  adulte,  on  a realise  en 
1977  une  etude  clinique  sur  la  manifestation 
brusque  d'un  comportement  antisocial  chez  des 
gargons  de  6 a 13  ans  dont  le  pere  avait  recem- 
ment  ete  incarcere. 

L'etude  a porte  sur  six  families  de  race  blanche  de 
la  classe  inferieure  et  de  la  classe  moyenne  de 
Boston.  Sur  les  24  gargons  etudies,  12  ont  mani- 
feste  un  comportement  agressif  ou  antisocial  dans 
les  deux  mois  suivant  l'incarceration  de  leur  pere. 
Les  gargons  ages  de  il  a 13  ans  semblaient  les  plus 
vulnerables  aux  effets  d'une  separation  d'avec  leur 
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pere,  meme  si  les  plus  jeunes  manifestaient  parfois  temporairement  une 
angoisse  de  separation. 

En  outre,  dans  trois  des  six  families,  les  parents  ont  divorce,  en  partie  a cause 
de  l'incarceration,  et  les  gar^ons  de  ces  families  ont  cause  beaucoup  d'ennuis 
au  cours  des  deux  annees  suivantes.  11  faut  toutefois  signaler  qu'il  y avait 
dans  ces  families  des  antecedents  de  separations,  de  disputes  conjugales  et  de 
violence  physique. 

Dans  les  trois  families  qui  sont  demeurees  intactes,  les  gar^ons  etaient  un 
peu  plus  jeunes  et  n'ont  pas  manifeste  le  meme  degre  de  comportement 
antisocial  que  ceux  du  premier  groupe.  Ils  semblent  aussi  s'etre  comportes 
beaucoup  mieux  au  cours  des  deux  annees  suivantes.  Toutefois,  on  ne  sait 
pas  si  cette  reaction  moins  marquee  etait  liee  au  fait  qu'ils  etaient  plus  jeunes 
au  moment  de  l'incarceration  de  leur  pere  ou  au  fait  que  leur  milieu  famil- 
ial etait  moins  trouble. 

L'auteur  de  cette  etude  a par  la  suite  etudie  d'autres  enfants  dont  les  parents 
etaient  incarceres,  mais  ses  constatations  quant  au  comportement  antisocial 
n'ont  pas  ete  aussi  frappantes(18).  11  a toutefois  observe  que  les  epouses  des 
detenus  estimaient  generalement  que  leurs  enfants  avaient  cause  plus  de  dif- 
ficultes  et  etaient  devenus  tres  agressifs  et  moins  obeissants  apres  l'incarcera- 
tion du  pere;  ce  dernier,  par  contre,  tendait  a croire  que  ses  enfants  avaient 
des  problemes  mineurs  ou  n'avaient  aucun  probleme. 

Grands  themes 

Un  certain  nombre  de  grands  themes  se  degagent  de  la  recherche  au  sujet 
de  l'incidence  de  l'incarceration  des  parents  sur  les  enfants.  Premierement, 
la  separation  d'avec  un  parent  a de  grandes  chances  d'etre  traumatisante, 
de  perturber  les  relations  personnelles  et  familiales  et  de  nuire  a la  situa- 
tion sociale  et  fmanciere  de  la  famille.  Des  problemes  de  comportement 


tendent  egalement  a se  manifester  chez  une  minorite  non  negligeable  d'en- 
fants  et  ils  sont  ordinairement  lies  a l'appui  de  la  famille  et  aux  mecanismes 
d'adaptation. 

La  honte  associee  a l'incarceration  constitue  aussi  un  probleme  important 
pour  beaucoup  d'enfants,  bien  que  la  gravite  de  ce  probleme  semble  depen- 
dre  de  l'opinion  que  la  famille  se  fait  de  l'emprisonnement.  Certaines 
families  de  race  noire  consideraient  par  exemple  l'incarceration  comme  etant 
souvent  le  resultat  d'un  prejuge  social,  qui  ne  deshonore  par  consequent  pas 
la  personne  incarceree.  Les  enfants  qui  appartiennent  a ces  families  eprou- 
veraient  par  consequent  moins  de  honte  lorsqu'un  parent  est  incarcere. 

11  est  aussi  frequent  qu'on  mente  aux  enfants  au  sujet  de  l'incarceration.  On 
ne  dit  jamais  a certains  enfants  que  leur  pere  est  en  prison  ou  qu'il  l'a  ete. 
Les  auteurs  ont  a l'unanimite  condamne  cette  dissimulation,  qu'ils  jugent 
nuisibles  pour  les  enfants  et  qu'ils  considerent  comme  une  cause  eventuelle 
de  troubles  du  comportement. 

On  a aussi  constate  que  la  plupart  des  enfants  n'adoptaient  pas  un  com- 
portement antisocial  grave  au  moment  de  l'incarceration  de  leur  pere  ou  de 
leur  mere,  bien  que  les  gar^ons,  au  debut  de  l'adolescence,  risquent  davan- 
tage  de  manifester  des  problemes  de  conduite.  Les  troubles  du  comporte- 
ment semblent  plus  susceptibles  de  se  manifester  dans  les  families  deja  dys- 
fonctionnelles. 

Enfin,  il  est  important  de  noter  que  l'incarceration  de  la  mere  peut  etre 
encore  plus  penible  pour  les  enfants,  si  ces  derniers  risquent  de  perdre  (tem- 
porairement ou  de  fa^on  permanente)  la  personne  qui  a soin  d'eux.  Les 
enfants  dont  le  pere  est  incarcere  continuent  ordinairement  de  recevoir  les 
soins  de  leur  mere,  mais  il  est  rare  que  ceux  dont  la  mere  est  incarceree  soient 
pris  en  charge  par  leur  pere. 
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nouveau,  et  il  est  juste  de  dire  que  les  femmes 
autochtones  ont  depuis  et  pendant  tres  longtemps 
travaille  tres  fort,  au  niveau  collectif  et  individuel, 
pour  se  guerir  et  aider  leurs  communautes  a 
guerir.  Elies  ont  ete  les  inspiratrices  principales  et 
les  realisatrices  d’innombrables  projets  de  guerison 
communautaire. 

Cependant,  la  guerison  ressemble  a un  oiseau.  Et 
Ton  sait  que  les  oiseaux  ont  deux  ailes.  Dans  de 
nombreuses  communautes,  les  femmes  represen- 
tent  une  aile  qui  est  maintenant  tres  forte,  les 
hommes  l’aile  encore  faible.  C’est  pour  cela  que 
l’oiseau,  malgre  les  efforts  d’une  aile  battant  avec 
force  ne  peut  reussir  a voler  haut  et  libre,  l’autre 
aile  presque  paralysee  Ten  empechant.  Dans  de 
nombreuses  communautes,  l’oiseau  de  la  guerison 
se  traine  done  et  volete  desesperement  au  ras  du 
sol.  L’OISEAU  DE  LA  GUERISON  A BESOIN 
DE  LA  FORCE  DE  SES  DEUX  AILES.  IL  A 
BESOIN  DES  HOMMES. 


Bien  sur  ceci  n’est  qu’une  image,  une  metaphore. 
Nous  savons  tres  bien  que  les  questions  de  gueri- 
son qui  concernent  les  hommes  en  particulier  sont 
examinees  dans  de  nombreuses  communautes  et 
que  beaucoup  d’hommes  ont  travaille  d’arrache- 
pied  a leur  guerison  et  a celle  de  leur  commu- 
nautes. Mais  dans  l’ensemble,  cette  image  ne 
decrit-elle  pas  la  situation  actuelle  ? 

Si  vous  jetez  un  coup  d’oeil  sur  les  articles  de  ce 
numero,  vous  verrez  certainement  pourquoi  les 
progres  ont  ete  lents.  Les  pertes  et  deuils,  les  obsta- 
cles, les  problemes  auxquels  les  hommes 
autochtones  sont  confrontes  sont  multiples,  com- 
plexes : ils  ne  peuvent  que  sembler  ecrasants  et 
debilitants.  D’un  autre  cote,  Le  premier  pas  n’a 
jamais  cesse  de  dire  : la  guerison  EST  EN 
MARCHE,  elle  est  possible,  elle  est  un  choix,  un 
droit  et  une  responsabilite  personnelle. 

Le  processus  de  guerison  peut  etre  compare  a un 
train.  Cela  fait  longtemps  que  ce  train  a quitte  la 


gare,  il  roule,  lentement  mais  surement  vers  sa  des- 
tination (la  guerison).  Il  roule  sur  de  bons  rails 
(connaissances),  le  fuel  (la  volonte)  dont  il  a besoin 
lui  est  fourni  en  quantite  et  qualite  to uj  ours 
meilleure,  et  sa  vitesse  (progres)  s’accelere.  Ce  train 
continuera  de  rouler  vers  sa  destination  finale.  De 
temps  en  temps  - de  plus  en  plus  souvent  - le  train 
ramasse  des  passagers.  Eux  aussi  sont  de  plus  en 
plus  nombreux,  car  ce  sont  tous  des  exiles  du  pays 
ou  le  train  s’en  va.  Ils  habitaient  la  avant  mais  on 
les  avait  forces  a le  quitter.  Le  desir  aujourd’hui  est 
de  voir  beaucoup  plus  d’hommes  entrer  dans  le 
train.  Dans  un  sens,  chaque  famille,  chaque  com- 
munaute,  chaque  Nation  a un  train  en  marche. 

Voila  ! deux  methaphores  de  guerison:  un  oiseau 
et  un  train  ! 

Vous  trouverez  dans  ce  numero  plusieurs  articles  sur 
les  agressions  sexuelles  chez  les  autochtones  du 
Canada.  Le  texte  de  ces  articles  est  extrait  du  premier 

s.v.p.  voir  page  28 
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Delinquants  sexuels  autochtones  et  incarceration 


Extraits  de  La  delinquance  sexuelle  chez  les  autochtones  au  Canada,  de  John  Hylton  — 
Collection  recherche  de  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison,  2002 

La  plupart  semblent  avoir  ete  gravement  desavantages  dans  leur  enfance  et  comme  jeunes  adultes,  affliges 
par  I’instabilite  familiale,  le  manque  d’instruction,  le  manque  d’emploi,  de  soutien  social,  la  presence 
d’abus  et  de  violence,  de  consommation  excessive  d’alcool  et  de  drogues  et  de  nombreux  autres problemes 


Au  Canada,  a n’importe  quel  moment 
donne,  on  compte  1 500  adultes  et  jeunes 
delinquants  sexuels  autochtones  sous  la 
responsabilite  des  differentes  instances  correction- 
nelles  provinciales,  territoriales  et  federales.  Ces 
delinquants  autochtones  representent  20  % - 25 
% de  l’ensemble  des  delinquants  ayant  commis 
une  infraction  sexuelle,  incarceres  dans  le  systeme 
correctionnel  canadien.  Alors  que  le  nombre  de 
delinquants  autochtones  est  disproportions  com- 
parativement  a la  population  generale  du  systeme 
correctionnel,  les  delinquants  sexuels  autochtones 
sont  aussi  surrepresentes  en  nombre  encore  plus 
eleve  en  partie  parce  qu’ils  sont  en  detention  le 
plus  souvent  pour  des  infractions  sexuelles  graves 
marquees  par  la  violence.  Ces  delinquants  sexuels 
autochtones  sont  d’ordinaire  incarceres  dans  des 
etablissements  correctionnels,  seulement  un  delin- 
quant  sur  trois  participant  a un  programme  de  sur- 
veillance communautaire  sous  une  forme  ou  une 
autre.  Generalement,  ils  sont  incarceres  dans  la 
region  des  Prairies  ou  dans  le  Nord. 

La  plupart  semblent  avoir  ete  gravement  desavan- 
tages dans  leur  enfance  et  comme  jeunes  adultes, 
affliges  par  l’instabilite  familiale,  le  manque  d’in- 
struction, le  manque  d’emploi,  de  soutien  social, 
la  presence  d’abus  et  de  violence,  de  consomma- 
tion excessive  d’alcool  et  de  drogues  et  de  nom- 
breux autres  problemes. 

Les  delinquants  sexuels  relevant  du  systeme  de 
justice  penale  ne  constituent  en  fait  que 
"la  partie  visible  de  l’iceberg"  . Seulement  un 
delinquant  sur  cent  au  comportement  violent  est 
tot  ou  tard  incarcere.  Le  pourcentage  des  delin- 
quants sexuels  est  probablement  encore  plus  bas. 
De  plus,  de  nombreux  delinquants  sexuels 
autochtones  commettent  leurs  infractions  dans 
des  localites  rurales  et  eloignees,  tandis  que 
d’autres  les  commettent  dans  des  collectivites  ou, 
pour  toutes  sortes  de  raisons  culturelles  et  his- 
toriques,  le  taux  de  signalement  a la  police  est  par- 
ticulierement bas.  Par  consequent,  on  estime  qu’il 
pourrait  y avoir  quelque  150  000  delinquants  sex- 
uels autochtones  au  Canada.  Le  nombre  reel 
pourrait  facilement  etre  plus  eleve. 

Nous  n’avons  pas  d’information  sur  le  nombre 
d’infractions  commises  par  ces  delinquants  sex- 
uels. Par  contre,  nous  savons  qu’il  y a environ  600 
000  infractions  sexuelles  commises  au  Canada 
chaque  annee.  Si  les  delinquants  autochtones  sont 
responsables  de  20  % - 25  % de  ces  infractions, 


comme  les  statistiques  concernant  les  incarcera- 
tions rapportees  dans  ce  chapitre  le  demontrent, 
les  delinquants  sexuels  autochtones  pourraient 
done  etre  responsables  annuellement  de  quelque 
120  000  a 150  000  infractions.  Bien  entendu, 
l’estimation  de  ces  donnees  quantitatives  necessite 
qu’on  formule  l’hypothese  que  les  delinquants 
autochtones  et  non-autochtones  sont  decouverts 
et  traites  par  le  systeme  de  justice  penale  dans  les 
meme  proportions.  On  ne  peut  faire  une  telle 
supposition  et,  par  consequent,  des  nombres  emis 
de  cette  fa^on  peuvent  n’etre  consideres  qu’en  tant 
que  donnees  approximatives. 

Nous  savons  toutefois  qu’environ  85  % des  delin- 
quants sexuels  autochtones  sont  des  adultes,  alors 
que  15  % sont  de  jeunes  delinquants.  Selon  toute 
probability,  il  semble  que  la  vaste  majorite  des 
delinquants  sexuels  sont  des  hommes  (92  % ) 
faisant  subir  des  abus  ou  de  la  violence  a un  mem- 
bre  ou  a des  membres  de  leur  famille  ou  a des  con- 
naissances,  tandis  que  8 % des  adultes  et  20  % des 
jeunes  sont  des  delinquantes.  Comme  dans  la 
population  canadienne  en  general,  les  victimes 
sont  principalement  des  femmes  et  des  enfants; 
toutefois  les  femmes  autochtones  sont  en  plus 
grande  proportion  victimes  de  violence  et  d’abus 
sexuel  dans  leur  enfance.  Il  ressort  egalement  des 
divergences  significatives  entre  les  collectivites 
quant  au  risque  d’etre  victime  de  violence  et 
meme  entre  differents  segments  d’une  meme  col- 
lectivite.  En  effet,  il  y a des  indications  demon- 
trant  que  les  residants  des  reserves  et  des  collectiv- 
ites inuites  sont  a cet  egard  particulierement  a 
risque  eleve. 

En  depit  des  efforts  importants  et  soutenus 
deployes  par  certaines  organisations  autochtones 
pour  orienter  l’attention  et  accroitre  la  sensibilisa- 
tion  au  sujet  du  probleme  de  l’abus  sexuel,  il  est 
surprenant  de  constater  le  peu  de  connaissances 
acquises  au  sujet  de  la  victimisation  et  du  profil  de 
la  delinquance  sexuelle  dans  les  collectivites 
autochtones,  de  connaissances  sur  le  traitement 
des  delinquants  autochtones  par  le  systeme  de  jus- 
tice penale  ou  sur  l’ampleur  des  problemes  selon 
la  perspective  des  collectivites  autochtones  et  sur 
les  pistes  de  solutions  pouvant  y remedier. 

Il  faudrait  une  bonne  dose  d’estimation,  d’extrap- 
olation  et  de  suppositions  pour  etre  en  mesure  de 
considerer  la  gravite  et  les  particularites  de  la 
delinquance  sexuelle  chez  les  Autochtones. 
Manifestement,  l’information  disponible  ne  con- 
stitue  pas  une  base  suffisante  sur  laquelle  on  peut 


tabler  pour  elaborer  des  evaluations  de  besoins  ou 
des  planifications  detaillees. 

Les  caracteristiques  des  delinquants  sexuels 
autochtones  : 

• Problemes  lies  a l’abandon,  a l’instabilite  et 
au  racisme; 

• Problemes  lies  a l’absence  d’identite  personnelle 
ou  d’un  sentiment  de  confusion  a cet  egard; 

• Exposition  prolongee  a la  violence  et  des 
antecedents  de  mauvais  traitements,  y compris 
la  violence  verbale,  physique,  sexuelle,  emo- 
tionnelle  et  psychologique; 

• Experience  de  la  pauvrete  et  du  deuil  et  pertes  lies  a 
la  mort  suite  a la  maladie,  le  suicide  et  la  violence; 

• Manque  d’instruction,  de  competences  rela- 
tives a l’employabilite,  manque  de  ressources 
fmancieres  et  d’un  reseau  de  soutien  social; 

• Casier  judiciaire  comprenant  des  antecedents 
de  peines  plus  longues  et  d’infractions  de  plus 
en  plus  violentes; 

• Ces  antecedents  de  comportements  sexuels  de 
plus  en  plus  agressifs. 

Pour  toutes  ces  raisons,  Lawrence  Ellerby  a conclu 
que  les  delinquants  sexuels  autochtones  a sa  clin- 
ique  etaient  plus  desavantages  que  les  autres.  Par 
suite  de  ces  conditions  defavorables,  l’application 
d’un  traitement  aboutissant  a une  reinsertion  pos- 
itive et  reussie  represen tait  tout  un  deft  a relever. 
En  effet,  e’etait  particulierement  difficile  a realiser 
dans  les  cas  trop  nombreux  de  delinquants 
autochtones  issus  de  regions  rurales  ou  eloignees 
qui  avaient  ete  liberes  et  etaient  retournes  dans  leur 
milieu  sans  le  soutien  social  et  le  suivi  necessaire. 

Dans  son  etude,  Kelley  Blanchette  (1996)  a 
indique  qu’il  y avait  de  fortes  probabilites  que  les 
delinquants  sexuels  autochtones  aient  eu  des 
problemes  d’abus  d’alcool  ou  de  drogues.  Par 
ailleurs,  l’endroit  oil  l’infraction  avait  ete  commise 
ainsi  que  les  caracteristiques  de  la  victime  dif- 
feraient.  En  effet,  les  delinquants  sexuels 
autochtones  avaient  souvent  commis  leur  infrac- 
tion dans  une  collectivite  autochtone  et  presque 
toutes  les  infractions  sexuelles  avaient  ete  com- 
mises contre  des  membres  de  leur  famille  proche 
ou  de  leur  famille  elargie.  k 
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Dans  son  analyse  des  dossiers,  Joseph  Johnston  (2000)  a constate  que  tant 
du  cote  des  delinquants  sexuels  autochtones  que  de  celui  des  non- 
autochtones,  il  y avait  un  profil  de  consommation  excessive  d’alcool/de 
drogues  et  des  troubles  de  comportement.  D’apres  son  etude,  les  delin- 
quants sexuels  etaient  plus  susceptibles  de  provenir  d’une  famille  ou  les  par- 
ents etaient  absents,  d’une  famille  d’accueil  ou  d’autres  substituts  a la  garde 
parentale,  d’avoir  vecu  dans  la  pauvrete,  d’avoir  subi  des  abus  physiques  et 
sexuels.  D’autres  etudes  ont  egalement  fait  ressortir  qu’un  grand  nombre  de 
delinquants  autochtones  avaient  des  problemes  de  consommation  d’alcool  et 
de  drogue  (notamment  Carol  La  Prairie,  1995;  1996). 

Dans  un  echantillon  etudie  en  1997  de  detenus  autochtones  sous  respons- 
abilite  federale,  on  a releve  que  1 5 % d’entre  eux  avaient  frequente  les  pen- 
sionnats.  Une  autre  constatation  confirme  que,  selon  toute  probability  les 
detenus  autochtones  etaient  plus  susceptibles  d’avoir  vecu  dans  leur  famille 
et  dans  leur  vie  personnelle  des  histoires  de  suicide,  de  tentatives  de  suicide 
et  d’auto-mutilation,  de  meme  que  d’etre  peu  instruits  et  de  manquer  d’ap- 
titude  au  travail  (L.  Motiuk,  2000). 

En  1996,  Carol  LaPrairie  a fait  une  enquete  aupres  de  142  membres  du  per- 
sonnel des  services  correctionnels  comme  partie  integrante  d’un  vaste  exam- 
en  des  questions  correctionnelles  autochtones.  D’apres  les  personnes  ayant 
participe  a l’enquete  (p.  36)  : 

les  principales  similarites  entre  les  delinquants  autochtones  et  non- 
autochtones  sont  les  suivantes  : l’alcoolisme,  la  toxicomanie,  le  manque  d’e- 
ducation  / la  pauvrete,  l’abus  et  la  violence  dans  leur  vie,  le  type  d’infraction 
commise,  le  manque  d’instruction.  Quant  aux  divergences  entre  les  delin- 
quants autochtones  et  non-autochtones,  on  relevait  des  differences  cul- 
turelles  (dont  la  timidite),  le  degre  de  gravite  des  problemes  familiaux  et  des 
problemes  personnels  (par  ex.  la  dependance  a l’alcool)  et  le  fait  d’etre  enrac- 
ine  dans  la  pauvrete. 

Carol  LaPrairie  fait  aussi  observer  qu’il  y avait  de  tres  grandes  differences 
parmi  les  delinquants  autochtones,  notamment  d)  des  facteurs  culturels 
(adhesion  a des  croyances  et  a la  langue  traditionnelles,  sentiment  d’identite 
culturelle  envers  des  nations  autochtones  specifiques,  etc.),  2)  des  antece- 
dents familiaux,  3)  le  lieu  d’origine  (venir  du  nord  vs  du  sud,  d’un  endroit 
urbain  vs  rural  ou  eloigne)  et  la  capacite  de  s’adapter  au  regime  de  l’etab- 
lissement. 

D’apres  la  perspective  de  Carol  LaPrairie,  les  caracteristiques  des  delinquants 
autochtones  etaient  comparables  a celles  de  la  majeure  partie  des  gens  incar- 
ceres  et,  en  ce  qui  a trait  aux  besoins  de  traitement  et  de  programmation, 
elle  emet  l’idee  que  les  similarites  entre  les  groupes  de  delinquants  peuvent 
etre  plus  importantes  que  les  differences.  Elle  affirme  notamment  que  les 
attitudes,  les  groupes  de  soutien  par  les  pairs  et  les  facteurs  lies  a la  person- 
nalite  contributifs  a la  perpetration  d’un  crime  sont  similaires  chez  les  delin- 
quants autochtones  et  les  delinquants  non-autochtones;  ces  facteurs  con- 
tributifs emanent  de  l’influence  des  antecedents  familiaux,  de  la  pauvrete, 
des  experiences  du  milieu  scolaire,  de  l’exposition  a la  violence,  de  l’absence 
de  possibilites,  d’options  et  d’environnement  propice  au  developpement  des 
attitudes  prosociales.  Par  contre,  elle  a souligne  que  les  delinquants 
autochtones  et  les  delinquants  non-autochtones  sont  souvent  differents 
quant  aux  antecedents  familiaux  et  aux  facteurs  geographiques  et  culturels. 

Le  Centre  national  de  prevention  du  crime  (1995)  a egalement  constate  que 
les  detenus  autochtones  sont  generalement  plus  desavantages  qu’un  groupe 
de  reference  de  detenus  non-autochtones.  La  consommation  d’alcool  etait 
plus  generalisee  (76  % c.  65  %),  les  delinquants  autochtones  avaient  moins 
d’instruction  (20  % avait  reussi  une  dixieme  annee  ou  plus  eleve  contre  30 
% chez  des  delinquants  non-autochtones)  et  un  moins  grand  nombre  parmi 
eux  avaient  un  emploi  au  moment  de  1’ infraction  (17  % c.  30  %). 
Seulement  22,5  % des  delinquants  autochtones  ont  rapporte  avoir  re^u  de  la 
formation  professionnelle  et  deux  tiers  d’entre  eux  n’ avaient  aucune  experi- 


ence de  travail  comme  travailleur  qualifie.  On  a aussi  releve  une  frequence 
elevee  parmi  les  delinquants  autochtones  de  violence  familiale,  degression 
sexuelle  et  d’inceste. 

• Les  Autochtones  faisaient  l’objet  plus  que  les  autres  citadins  de  victimisa- 
tion; 

• Bon  nombre  de  ces  personnes  n’ avaient  aucune  relation  pouvant  exercer 
une  influence  durable,  solide. 

Des  constatations  du  meme  genre  ont  ete  rapportees  par  la  Commission 
royale  (1996)  et  par  de  nombreux  chercheurs. 

Ces  resultats  indiquent  clairement  que  les  Autochtones  aux  prises  avec  le  sys- 
teme  judiciaire,  comme  l’ensemble  des  Autochtones  au  Canada,  sont 
generalement  de  grands  desavantages.  La  situation  decrite  se  traduisait  par  la 
misere  sur  le  plan  socio-economique  et  tout  le  cortege  de  problemes 
entraines  par  la  pauvrete,  le  chomage,  le  dysfonctionnement  familial,  l’expo- 
sition a la  criminalite  et  a la  violence  et  l’abus  de  substances  psychoactives 
pour  n’en  enumerer  que  quelques-uns. 

Quoique  les  constatations  presentees  precedemment  concordent  avec  les 
resultats  de  beaucoup  d’autres  etudes,  leur  interpretation  represente  une 
operation  difficile  etant  donne  que  les  caracteristiques  des  delinquants 
autochtones  sont  analogues  a celles  de  nombreux  autres  autochtones  residant 
dans  des  collectivites  autochtones.  Par  consequent,  il  n’est  pas  facile  d’iden- 
tifier  les  caracteristiques  permettant  de  departager  les  Autochtones  ayant 
commis  des  infractions  de  ceux  qui  n’en  ont  pas  commis.  A titre  d’exemple, 
en  1995,  Carol  LaPrairie  a analyse  les  caracteristiques  des  Autochtones  vivant 
dans  le  centre-ville  de  quatre  grandes  villes  canadiennes.  Ses  etudes  ont 
revele  que  : 

• Trois  quarts  des  personnes  interviewees  ont  ete  victimes  d’abus  dans  leur 
enfance; 

• Un  quart  de  ces  personnes  avaient  subi  des  abus  "du  type  le  plus  grave"  ; 

• Pour  la  plupart  des  personnes  interviewees,  abus  et  violence  etaient  *mon- 
naie  courante+  dans  leur  enfance  et  dans  leur  vie  adulte; 

• Bon  nombre  d’entre  elles  souffraient  au  moment  de  l’enquete  d’un  haut 
niveau  d’instabilite  dans  leur  vie  familiale; 

• Nombreuses  etaient  les  personnes  constamment  en  transition,  se 
depla^ant  continuellement; 

• Beaucoup  eprouvaient  de  graves  problemes  quant  au  controle  de  leur  con- 
sommation d’alcool  ou  des  problemes  moyennement  graves; 

• Nombreux  avaient  peu  de  competences  et  peu  d’instruction; 

• Nombreux  etaient  chomeurs  chroniques 
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La  sexualite  traditionnelle 


Extrait  du  rapport  Les  quatre  cercles  de  Hollow  Water 
http://www.sgc.gc.ca/pnblications/abor_corrections/199703_f.pdf 


Introduction 

Les  concepts  actuels  sur  la  sexualite  sont  presentes  comme  points  de  reference 
permettant  de  comprendre  la  sexualite  traditionnelle  ojibwa.  Ensuite,  les  rec- 
ks de  madame  Wilson  serviront  a illustrer  la  sexualite  saine  et  traditionnelle. 
La  derniere  section  contient  d’autres  histoires  et  une  discussion  des  com- 
portements  sexuels  deviants  et  des  reactions  de  la  collectivite. 

Vers  une  explication  de  la  sexualite 

La  sexualite  se  rapporte  non  seulement  a la  perception  qu’ont  les  gens  de  leur 
corps  et  de  leurs  parties  genitales,  mais  aussi  aux  moyens  qu’ils  choisissent 
pour  exprimer  leur  energie  sexuelle,  au  partenaire  avec  qui  ils  preferent 
partager  leurs  desks  sexuels  et  a la  maniere  de  le  faire.  L’ expression  « com- 
ment une  personne  se  sent  par  rapport  a son  corps  » nous  donne  une  idee  du 
caractere  diffus  de  la  sexualite  humaine.  Ltant  des  etres  physiques,  nous 
sommes  aussi  des  etres  sexuels;  notre  sexualite  reside  dans  notre  nature 
physique  et  s’exprime  par  la  voie  physique  de  notre  corps.  Dans  l’expression 
sexuelle,  l’individu  expose  sa  personnalite  intime.  La  personne  decouvre  elle- 
meme  et  expose  a son  partenaire  les  aspects  caches  de  son  moi,  ses  parties 
genitales  et  ses  sensations.  Si  l’experience  sexuelle  a lieu  dans  un  cadre  sain  et 
positif,  elle  est  extremement  satisfaisante.  Les  impressions  corporelles 
agreables  se  trouvent  renforcees,  de  meme  que  le  lien  entre  le  physique  et  la 
sexualite.  Cette  intimite  et  cet  echange  de  sentiments  avec  un  partenaire  peu- 
vent  accroitre  considerablement  l’estime  de  soi.  La  nature  exacte  de  ce  qui 
constitue  une  maniere  saine  et  positive  d’exprimer  sa  sexualite  varie  selon 
l’epoque,  le  lieu  et  la  culture.  Inversement,  l’expression  de  la  sexualite  sans  le 
plein  consentement  et  le  libre  choix,  ou  encore  par  la  force  ou  dans  une  rela- 
tion incestueuse,  porte  atteinte  a l’estime  de  soi.  Chez  la  victime  et  chez  l’a- 
gresseur,  les  sentiments  de  confusion,  d’anxiete,  de  culpabilite,  d’isolement  et 
de  dependance,  qui  peuvent  etre  marques  d’un  caractere  de  normalite  plus 
ou  moins  fort  selon  les  cultures,  plus  specialement  chez  les  adolescents,  sont 
ressentis  de  fa^on  plus  intense. 

L’Eclosion  dune  sexualite  saine 

The  Spirit  Weeps  montre  bien  qu’il  y a beaucoup  de  mythes  a propos  de  l’ex- 
ploitation  sexuelle.  Dans  le  present  cas,  les  recits  et  les  etudes  ethno- 
graphiques  qui  se  rapportent  au  peuple  ojibwa  dissipent  le  mythe  suivant 
lequel  l’inceste  est  ou  a ete  une  pratique  propre  a la  culture  de  certaines 
societes  autochtones.  Dans  la  meme  voie,  les  sections  qui  suivent  veulent 
demontrer  que  la  societe  traditionnelle  pratiquait  une  sexualite  saine.  La 
presente  etude  est  un  point  de  depart  et  ne  donne  pas  une  vue  globale  de  la 
question.  11  faudra  poursuivre  la  reflexion  et  continuer  d’approfondir  ces 
connaissances.  L’enfance  etait  une  periode  d’apprentissage  des  roles  et  des 
attentes.  Les  enfants  ojibwa  se  familiarisaient  avec  leur  sexualite  et  la  con- 
duite  a adopter  de  la  meme  maniere  qu’ils  acqueraient  les  autres  connais- 
sances necessaires.  Les  grands-parents  et  les  petits  enfants  passaient  beaucoup 
de  temps  ensemble.  Les  Aines  jouaient  un  role  important  dans  la  formation 
et  l’education  des  enfants,  car  ils  possedaient  la  sagesse,  les  connaissances,  la 


patience  et  la  generosite  necessaires.  Ils  transmettaient  souvent  leur  enseigne- 
ment  d’une  fa^on  indirecte,  par  le  biais  des  contes  et  des  legendes  tradition- 
nels,  mais  il  ne  faudrait  pas  croire  qu’ils  s’y  prenaient  d’une  maniere  insou- 
ciante  ou  desordonnee. 

Si  l’on  examine  les  recits  qui  nous  sont  parvenus,  on  constatera  qu’ils  sont  a 
la  fois  simples  et  complexes.  Ils  sont  simples  parce  qu’ils  s’adressent  a de  tres 
jeunes  enfants;  ils  sont  complexes  par  leur  portee,  leur  profondeur  et  la  quan- 
tite  de  themes  qu’ils  portent.  Outre  la  diversite  de  leurs  themes  et  de  leurs 
significations,  ces  recits  se  distinguent  aussi  par  leur  humour.  Le  fait  que  les 
recits  soient  humoristiques  demontre  le  talent  du  narrateur  et  le  caractere 
comique  propre  a toutes  les  facettes  de  la  vie.  Un  recit  bien  raconte  devait 
comporter  au  moins  quatre  niveaux  de  signification  : le  plaisir,  l’enseigne- 
ment  moral,  l’enseignement  philosophique  et  un  sens  metaphysique. 

Ce  rapport  entre  l’identite  physique  et  l’identite  sexuelle  explique  pourquoi 
les  sentiments  negatifs  engendres  par  une  agression  sexuelle  s’expriment  sou- 
vent par  le  corps.  Le  sens  exact  attribue  a l’automutilation  varie  selon  les 
auteurs,  mais  fondamentalement,  les  entailles  ou  autres  auto  mutilations 
montrent  a quel  point  les  services  subis  sur  le  plan  sexuel  ont  des  repercus- 
sions sur  le  plan  physique.  Basil  Johnston,  Ojibwa  Heritage,  p.  70. 

Contacts  entre  proches  et  principes  de  bonne  conduite 

Dans  la  societe  ojibwa,  les  individus  devaient  respecter  certaines  regies  de 
conduite  dans  leurs  relations  avec  les  divers  membres  de  leur  parente.  Les  ter- 
mes  definissant  les  rapports  de  parente  avaient  une  signification  tres  etendue 
et  ne  servaient  pas  uniquement  a preciser  les  liens  consanguins.  Chez  les 
Ojibwa,  les  liens  de  parente  avaient  une  importance  primordiale.  Ces  liens 
regissaient  les  relations  interpersonnelles,  car  les  attitudes  traditionnelles  et 
les  fa^ons  d’entretenir  les  rapports  s’y  trouvaient  implicitement  definis.  Deux 
categories  de  parente,  les  cousins  croises  et  la  parente  d’evitement,  doivent 
etre  expliquees  dans  le  cadre  de  cette  etude,  en  raison  de  l’importance  des 
roles  sexuels  et  des  restrictions  qui  s’y  rattachent.  Pour  un  individu  donne,  un 
cousin  croise  est  une  personne  du  sexe  oppose  qui  est  l’enfant  de  la  soeur  de 
son  pere  ou  du  frere  de  sa  mere  Entre  cousins  croises,  on  s’amusait  beaucoup, 
on  faisait  des  blagues  truculentes  et  on  flirtait  ouvertement.  Ces  cousins 
aimaient  se  frequenter  et  passaient  beaucoup  de  temps  ensemble  a l’occasion 
des  rassemblements  saisonniers. 

La  parente  d’evitement  comprenait  toutes  les  personnes  du  sexe  oppose  qui 
n’etaient  pas  des  conjoints  potentiels  ni  des  cousins  croises.  Les  relations 
d’evitement  etaient  particulierement  strictes  dans  le  cas  du  frere  ou  de  la  soeur, 
du  beau-pere  ou  de  la  bellemere,  de  la  tante  croisee  (soeur  du  pere)  ou  de  l’on- 
cle  croise  (frere  de  la  mere).  Les  rapports  entre  parents,  regis  par  un  code  de 
conduite  strict  interdisant  notamment  la  libre  frequentation  et  les  conversa- 
tions informelles  ou  familieres,  etaient  tels  que  ces  personnes  apparentees  ne 
pouvaient  se  trouver  seules  ensemble  frequemment  ou  durant  des  periodes 
prolongees.  Tout  contact  sexuel  etait  interdit  et  considere  comme  incestueux. 
Le  mariage  etait  egalement  interdit  entre  membres  d’un  meme  clan. 
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Tous  les  aspects  de  la  vie  familiale,  y compris  la  connaissance  de  ces  differents 
types  de  relations,  faisaient  partie  de  l’enseignement  transmis  aux  enfants,  de 
sorte  que  leur  sexualite  se  developpait  d’une  maniere  integree.  On  recon- 
naissait  la  nature  physique,  et  done  sexuelle,  de  l’enfant  qui  grandissait.  A 
mesure  que  l’interet  pour  la  sexualite  se  developpait,  la  culture  modelait  les 
comportements  appropries  en  matiere  de  flirt  et  de  badinage.  De  plus,  cette 
tradition  permettait  d’inculquer  et  d’expliquer  les  normes  a respecter  sur  le 
plan  de  la  sexualite.  Les  exemples  qui  suivent  aident  a comprendre  en  quoi 
consistait  une  saine  sexualite  et  comment  ces  normes  etaient  transmises. 

L’ initiation  des  enfants  a la  maniere  de  se  conduire  se  faisait  au  moyen  d’un 
jeu  appele  « le  Petit  tresor  ».  Apres  la  naissance  d’un  enfant,  les  personnes 
dans  l’entourage  de  la  mere  observaient  quelle  etait  la  premiere  petite  crea- 
ture non  humaine  qui  s’approchait  du  bebe  et  l’appelaient  le  Petit  tresor. 
Ainsi,  au  moment  de  couper  le  cordon  ombilical  d’une  petite  fille,  une  souris 
vint  a passer.  « Nous  avons  taquine  l’enfant  et  lui  avons  dit  qu’un  visiteur 
etait  venu  la  courtiser  et  dormir  avec  elle!  » De  meme,  un  bebe  gar^on  s’est 
trouve  « marie  » a une  sauterelle.  Tout  au  cours  de  l’enfance,  les  proches  « 
taquinaient  » les  jeunes  enfants  et  ceux-ci  s’en  amusaient  eux-memes. 

Ces  taquineries  permettaient  a l’enfant  de  s’initier  aux  relations  et  obligations 
entre  les  individus  et  meme  a la  vie  conjugale.  Le  Petit  tresor  representait  le 
conjoint  et  les  autres  membres  de  la  meme  espece  constituaient  les  diverses 
categories  de  parents.  L’enfant  apprenait  ainsi  les  regies  des  frequentations  et 
la  maniere  de  taquiner  ses  epouses,  beaux-freres  et  belles-soeurs  eventuels 
ainsi  que  ses  cousins  croises.  Les  specimens  plus  ages  de  l’espece  du  Petit  tre- 
sor representaient  le  beau-pere,  la  bellemere,  les  oncles  croises  (freres  de  la 
mere)  et  les  tantes  croisees  (soeurs  du  pere),  soit  la  parente  d’evitement.  Les 
restrictions  concernant  ces  relations  d’evitement  permettaient  d’enseigner  a 
l’enfant  les  limites  a respecter  sur  le  plan  sexuel  et  les  enseignements 
comiques  mais  exacts  des  taquineries  au  sujet  du  Petit  tresor  l’initiaient  deja 
a ces  regies.  Ainsi,  l’enfant  apprenait  tres  tot  a manifester  du  respect  a l’egard 
de  cette  parente  et  a comprendre  que  ce  respect  etait  fonde  sur  le  principe  de 
l’evitement  de  sa  parente  du  sexe  oppose.  C’est  ainsi  que  la  culture  enseignait 


des  l’enfance,  subtilement  et  d’une  maniere  humoristique,  les  limites  a 
respecter  sur  le  plan  sexuel  et  les  manieres  d’ exprimer  correctement  sa  sexu- 
alite. L’enseignement  anishnabe  favorisait  l’acquisition  et  le  developpement 
simultane  des  connaissances  physiques  et  sexuelles  chez  l’enfant.  Les 
taquineries  et  le  rire  l’initiaient  au  plaisir  et  a la  satisfaction  que  procure  la 
sexualite  et  les  analogies  avec  l’espece  du  « Petit  tresor  » lui  faisaient  claire- 
ment  comprendre  les  limites  a respecter  sur  le  plan  sexuel. 

Le  jeu  de  « la  maison  » 

Jusqu’a  la  puberte,  les  enfants  s’adonnaient  et  s’occupaient  au  jeu  de  « la  mai- 
son »,  une  version  enfantine  de  tous  les  moments  importants  de  la  vie.  Les 
enfants  luttaient  contre  les  chamanes  et  les  wintikos  (meme  si  ce  genre  de  jeu 
etait  defendu),  les  filles  « faisaient  bouillir  » des  herbes  pour  les  sages-femmes, 
faisaient  jeuner  leurs  « enfants  » et  les  initiaient  a leurs  futures  responsabil- 
ites38. 

Les  gar^ons  jouaient  generalement  le  role  de  chasseurs  et  rapportaient  a la 
maison  le  « gibier  » qu’ils  remettaient  aux  filles.  Les  enfants  formaient  alors 
des  « menages  » et  des  « couples  ».  On  soutient  que  les  gar^ons  qui  prenaient 
une  epouse  etaient  conscients  des  interdits  du  mariage.  Les  freres  et  soeurs  les 
plus  jeunes  devenaient  les  « enfants  » du  couple.  Apres  avoir  prepare  et  fait 
cuire  le  « gibier  »,  les  « adultes  » accomplissaient  leurs  devoirs  conjugaux  selon 
leur  connaissance  des  jeux  et  des  attouchements  auxquels  pouvaient  se  livrer 
les  conjoints.  Ce  jeu  comportait  souvent  des  experiences  sexuelles,  parce  que 
cela  faisait  partie  de  l’apprentissage  du  role  de  l’adulte.  Les  relations  sexuelles 
etaient  toutefois  interdites,  plus  particulierement  aux  filles,  mais  elles  avaient 
lieu  parfois,  « tant  que  personne  ne  le  savait  ». 

Le  « Petit  tresor  » et  le  « jeu  de  la  maison  » nous  aident  a comprendre  que 
pour  le  peuple  ojibwa  la  sexualite  n’etait  qu’une  caracteristique  estimee  et 
respectee  de  la  personne  dans  son  entier.  La  culture  transmettait,  d’une 
maniere  naturelle  et  equilibree,  les  principes  et  les  comportements  sexuels  et 
faisait  decouvrir  les  plaisirs  de  la  sexualite  humaine. 
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ouvrage  de  recherche  publie  par  la  Fondation. 
John  Hylton  est  le  chercheur  qui  a exectute  ce  tra- 
vail, en  collaboration  avec  Murray  Bird,  Nicole 
Eddy,  Heather  Sinclair  et  Heather  Stenerson.  Des 
exemplaire  de  ce  document  sont  disponibles  sur 
demande  au  bureau  de  la  Fondation,  mais 
depechez-vous,  nous  avons  imprime  un  certain 
ombre  de  copies  et  celles-ci  partent  tres  rapide- 
ment. 

Dans  ce  numero,  nous  avons  examine  la  question 
de  la  guerison  selon  la  perspective  des  hommes, 
par  exemple  le  role  de  pere,  la  sante  sexuelle,  le 
suicide  et  l’incarceration.  Tous  ces  sujets  soulevent 
des  inquietudes.  Lorsque  nous  avons  examine  le 
sujet  de  l’incarceration,  nous  avons  pris  pleine- 
ment  conscience  de  la  perpetuation  d’un  cycle  qui 
va  affecter,  une  fois  encore,  une  nouvelle  genera- 
tion d’enfants,  qui  grandiront  sans  pere  parce  que 


ceux-ci  sont  derriere  les  barreaux.  Nous  avons 
essaye  d’equilibrer  ce  message  en  partageant  cer- 
tains strategies  que  nous  avons  trouvees.  Nous 
avons  conclu  que  la  question  du  role  des  peres 
autochtones  avait  vraiment  besoin  d’etre  docu- 
mented au  Canada.  Du  travail  a ete  fait  a ce  pro- 
pos  aux  Etats-Unis  et  comme  vous  pouvez  le  voir 
en  Australie.  Si  vous  avez  des  choses  a dire  sur  ce 
sujet,  n’hesitez  pas  a communiquer  avec  nous, 
nous  pourrons  peut-etre  le  partager  avec  nos 
lecteurs.  La  majorite  de  nos  articles  parlent  de 
strategies  et  de  pratiques  de  guerison  qui  peuvent 
etre  appliquees  a ces  questions. 

Encore  une  fois,  la  production  de  Le  premier  pas 
ete  un  labeur  d’amour.  Ce  que  nous  avons  decou- 
vert  et  lu  au  cours  de  ces  recherches  et  du  proces- 
sus de  production  - qu’il  s’agisse  des  peres  incar- 
ceres  ou  des  agressions  sexuelles  - nous  a beaucoup 


affectes,  mais  a aussi  rendu  plus  fort  notre  desir 
d’bonorer  et  d’encourager  les  grands  efforts  et  pro- 
gres  des  hommes  qui  se  sont  engages  dans  le  tra- 
vail de  guerison...  et  de  remercier  tous  ceux  et 

celles  qui  les  appuient  et  qui  les  aident a mon- 

ter  dans  le  train. 

Un  grand  merci  a nos  lecteurs  qui  prennent  le 
temps  de  nous  ecrire,  de  nous  telephoner  et  de 
nous  envoyer  des  courriels.  Nous  apprecions  vos 
commentaires  et  esperons  que  vous  verrez  que 
nous  en  tenons  compte.  Merci  aussi  a tous  ceux 
et  cedes  qui  nous  ont  envoyes  des  poemes  et  des 
articles,  ils  ajoutent  une  tres  belle  dimension  aux 
autres  textes  du  journal.  . 

Dans  l’Esprit  de  guerison 

Giselle  et  Wayne 
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Perspectives  autochtones  : 
Traditions,  sexualite  et  education 

Extraits  de  La  delinqtiance  sexuelle  chez  les 
autochtones  an  Canada,  de  John  Hylton  — Collection 
recherche  de  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  merison, 
2002 

...la  frequence  de  ces  actes  de  violence,  devo- 
lution par  rapport  h la  divulgation  et  au  sig- 
nalement  et  les  mesures  correctrices  prises  par 
la  societe  ont  ete  entierement  fagonnees  par  les 
croyances  et  les  valeurs  dominantes  relatives  h 
la  conception  du  role  assigne  h la  femme  et 
aux  enfants  h differentes  epoqu.es  de  I’histoire. 

Par  ailleurs,  comme  les  societes  autochtones 
ont  des  croyances,  des  valeurs  et  des  traditions 
totalement  differentes,  par  voie  de  con- 
sequence, leur  experience  en  matiere  de  viol  et 
d’abtis  sextiel  h I’egard  d’un  enfant  est  evidem- 
ment  bien  differente. 

Points  de  vue  autochtones  sur  la  sexualite 

Les  peuples  autochtones,  qu’ils  soient  Premieres 
nations,  Metis  ou  Inuit,  ont  ete  temoins  depuis  de 
nombreuses  decennies  d’un  niveau  eleve  de  vio- 
lence et  d’abus  sexuels  dans  leurs  collectivites.  Les 
femmes  autochtones  et  les  enfants  autochtones  en 
ont  ete  particulierement  affliges  (M.  Nightingale, 
1994).  Comme  Emma  La  Rocque  (1994)  l’a 
souligne,  des  hommes  appartenant  a divers 
milieux  sociaux,  de  diverses  cultures,  classes  et 
conditions  socioeconomiques  ont  agresse  des 
femmes;  cette  violence  sexuelle  semble  etre  un 
phenomene  universel  et  mondial. 

La  majorite  des  cultures  ont  des  mecanismes  en 
place  pour  minimiser  l’etendue  de  l’abus  sexuel. 
En  regie  generale,  les  moeurs  et  les  coutumes 
etablies  donnent  des  orientations  quant  aux  con- 
ventions communement  acceptables  en  matiere 
d’interactions  entre  les  sexes,  de  meme  qu’elles 
assurent  la  protection  des  personnes  susceptibles 
d’etre  victimes.  De  telles  coutumes  et  moeurs 
prescrivent  egalement  les  sanctions/les  punitions 
infligees  dans  le  cas  de  violation  des  normes  de 
comportement  acceptees.  A cet  egard,  les  societes 
autochtones  traditionnelles  n’etaient  pas  dif- 
ferentes de  beaucoup  d’autres  societes  culturelles. 
Des  moeurs  et  traditions  precises  avaient  etabli 
des  normes  par  rapport  aux  manifestations  a car- 
actere  sexuel  dans  les  divers  cadres  culturels. 
Selon  la  perspective  autochtone  traditionnelle,  la 
sexualite  etait  generalement  consideree  comme  la 
force  vitale  residant  dans  chaque  personne.  Au 
coeur  du  processus  de  la  creation,  l’energie  sex- 
uelle etait  reconnue  comme  l’energie  vitale  en 
attente  d’actualisation.  L’ amour  etait  quant  a lui 
considere  comme  la  force  d’attraction  qui  aidait  a 
rassembler  les  nombreux  elements  et  particules 
qui  composent  l’univers. 


En  effet,  la  sexualite  etait  comprise  comme  une 
force  puissante  et  sacree,  celle  qui  imposait  le 
respect.  On  enseignait  aux  jeunes  gens  et  aux 
jeunes  filles  a traiter  ce  pouvoir  et  cette  force  qui 
emanent  d’eux  avec  un  profond  respect  (J.  Bopp 
et  M.  Bopp,  1997a;  1997b).  Cette  perspective 
incitait  les  Autochtones  au  respect  de  soi  et  au 
respect  des  autres. 

Bon  nombre  de  tribus  autochtones  nord-ameri- 
caines  avaient  etabli  des  normes  de  comportement 
qui  preconisaient  " l’etablissement  de  relations 
interpersonnelles  positives  en  empechant  la 
coercition  sous  toute  forme,  toute  entrave  a la  lib- 
erte  d’ action  sur  le  plan  physique,  verbal  ou  psy- 
chologique"  (Dr.  C.  Brant,  1990;  p.  1).  Ces 
normes  comportementales  ont  ete  designees 
comme  une  "ethique  de  non-interference".  Elle  a 
ete  identifiee  comme  une  morale  fondee  sur  des 
principes  lies  aux  comportements  les  plus 
generalement  acceptes  par  les  cultures 
autochtones.  Tout  au  long  de  l’bistoire,  cette 
ethique  a contribue  au  maintien  de  rapports  har- 
monieux  et  elle  a ete  tres  efficace  en  empechant  les 
hostilites/tensions  intragroupes  et  intergroupes. 

Les  societes  autochtones  ont  eduque  leurs  enfants 
au  sujet  de  la  sexualite.  Cette  education  avait 
pour  objet  d’etablir  un  juste  milieu  entre  deux 
attitudes  fondamentales  : concilier  le  fait  que  la 
sexualite  constitue  une  composante  naturelle  de  la 
vie,  mais  egalement  qu’il  doit  y avoir  des  limites 
(J.  Bopp  et  M.  Bopp,  1997a:  1997b).  Par  con- 
sequent, dans  le  cas  des  jeunes  gens,  on  consid- 
erait  naturel  leur  desir  de  vouloir  explorer  la  sexu- 
alite, mais  par  contre,  il  n’etait  generalement  pas 
admis  que  les  hommes  et  les  femmes  non  maries 
aient  des  rapports  sexuels  avant  leur  mariage. 
Conformement  a ces  traditions,  les  principes 
directeurs  de  chacune  des  cultures  perpetuaient  le 
"caractere  sacre"  de  la  sexualite. 

Comme  dans  toutes  les  cultures,  il  y avait  viola- 
tion des  normes  sociales  dans  les  societes 
autochtones  traditionnelles.  Emma  LaRocque 
(1994)  rapporte  qu’il  y a des  donnees  fondees  sur 
des  faits  etablissant  qu’ avant  le  contact  avec  les 
Europeens,  des  actes  de  violence  contre  les 
femmes  avaient  ete  commis  dans  les  societes 
autochtones.  En  fait,  cet  auteur  fait  aussi  remar- 
quer  que,  dans  les  legendes,  on  fait  etat  de  vio- 
lence des  hommes  envers  les  femmes.  Comme  les 
experts  autochtones  font  souligne,  nier  le  fait 
que,  dans  les  societes  autochtones  tradition- 
nelles, il  existait  des  problemes  de  violence  et 
d’abus  sexuel  ne  contribuerait  qu’a  perpetuer 
une  image  deformee  et  romancee  de  la  realite  (E. 
Supernault,  1993).  D’autre  part,  il  n’y  a aucune 
preuve  que  la  nature  ou  l’ampleur  des  cas  d’abus 
sexuel  commis  dans  les  collectivites  autochtones 
traditionnelles  d’ autrefois  ressemblaient,  meme 
de  faqon  tres  lointaine,  aux  problemes  qui  ont 
cours  actuellement. 


Comme  les  experts  autochtones 
I'ont  souligne,  nier  le  fait  que,  dans 
les  societes  autochtones  tradition- 
nelles, il  existait  des  problemes  de 
violence  et  d'abus  sexuel  ne  con- 
tribuerait qu'a  perpetuer  une  image 
deformee  et  romancee  de  la  realite 

Dans  les  societes  autochtones,  il  incombait  a 
chaque  personne,  en  premier  ressort,  d’exercer  un 
controle  et  d’observer  les  limites  prescrites.  Ces 
limites  etaient  apprises  des  l’enfance  et  elles 
jouaient  un  role  primordial  dans  la  fa^on  de 
penser  et  d’agir  a l’egard  de  la  dimension  sexuelle 
de  la  vie. 

Les  collectivites  autochtones  avaient  egalement 
toute  une  gamme  de  taboos,  de  mises  en  garde,  de 
proverbes  et  de  protocoles  reglementaires  speci- 
fiques  qui  servaient  a enseigner  aux  membres  de  la 
communaute  de  quelle  faqon  se  comporter  et  ce 
qu’il  fallait  eviter  sur  le  plan  de  la  sexualite  et  des 
rapports  entre  les  deux  sexes.  Les  personnes,  les 
families  et  les  collectivites  enseignaient  et  ren- 
forgaient  sans  arret  ces  regies  de  conduite  et  ces 
limites;  les  documents  historiques  indiquent  que 
ces  methodes  se  sont  averees  hautement  efficaces 
pour  faire  observer  les  normes  sociales  (J.  Bopp  et 
M.  Bopp,  1997a:  1997b). 

La  perspective  autochtone  concernant  I’abus  sexuel 

La  perspective  autochtone  concernant  l’abus  sex- 
uel considere  que  l’agresseur  n’est  pas  dans  un  etat 
normal,  qu’il  est  en  mauvaise  sante,  et  qu’il  a 
perdu  contact  avec  ses  racines  spirituelle  et  cul- 
turelle  et  avec  les  enseignements  traditionnels. 
Certes  l’abus  est  considere  comme  une  serieuse 
menace  a l’egard  du  bien-etre  de  la  victime,  mais 
le  mieux-etre  de  la  collectivite  au  complet  est  lui 
aussi  serieusement  perturbe.  L’abus  est  per^u 
comme  faisant  obstacle  a l’epanouissement  de  la 
victime  et  qui  pis  est,  mine  la  dynamique  cul- 
turelle  et  sociale  de  la  famille  et  des  collectivites  . 

Le  concept  autochtone  de  la  justice  est  etroite- 
ment  lie  a la  notion  du  retablissement  de  l’har- 
monie  sociale.  Cette  approche  est  fondee  sur  la 
croyance  de  l’interdependance  de  toutes  les  com- 
posantes  de  la  vie  (J.  Bopp  et  M.  Bopp,  1997a: 
1997b).  Par  consequent,  d’apres  la  faqon  tradi- 
tionnelle de  penser,  la  victime,  l’agresseur  et  la 
societe,  tous  ont  un  important  role  a jouer  dans  la 
resolution  d’un  differend,  d’un  litige,  dans  la 
guerison  des  souffrances  causees.  Le  but  vise  est  de 
retablir  l’harmonie  sociale.  Ces  approches  ont  ete 
appliquees  pour  remedier  aux  violations  des 
normes  sociales  relatives  au  comportement  sexuel, 
de  la  meme  maniere  qu’elles  l’avaient  ete  dans  le 
contexte  de  nombreux  autres  aspects  de  la  vie 
communautaire. 
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Abus  sexuel  et  violence  : Le  contexte  historique 
autocbtone 

L’historique  de  la  violence  sexuelle  dans  les  societes 
autochtones  est  incomplet,  mais  il  y a tout  de 
meme  chez  les  experts  un  consensus  general  con- 
cernant  les  repercussions  du  contact  avec  les 
Europeens  sur  les  societes  autochtones,  c’est-a-dire 
la  destabilisation  et  devalorisation  des  valeurs  et 
coutumes  traditionnelles,  notamment  celles  se  rap- 
portant  a la  justice,  a la  morale/Tequite  et  au 
respect.  Une  des  suites  de  ce  contact,  peut-etre  la 
plus  devastatrice,  a ete  Terosion  des  normes,  des 
principes  traditionnels  et  de  l’effrondrement  des 
mecanismes  visant  a les  faire  respecter  dans  les  col- 
lectivites autochtones.  Les  experts  pensent  que  ces 
repercussions  ont  cree  des  conditions  permettant  a 
Tabus  et  a la  violence  de  proliferer  sans  etre 
reprimes  puisque  les  ressources  dont  disposaient 
les  collectivites  pour  traiter  les  problemes  d’abus 
avaient  ete  grandement  reduites. 

Cette  erosion  des  coutumes  et  des  croyances 
autochtones  traditionnelles,  causee  notamment 
par  Tetablissement  des  reserves  et  la  mise  sur  pied 
des  pensionnats,  a laisse  de  nombreuses  collectiv- 
ites sans  ressource,  sans  meme  pas  les  moyens  ele- 
mentaires  pour  eduquer  les  membres  de  la  com- 
munaute  sur  les  habitudes  saines  de  la  vie  quoti- 
dienne  (L.  Ellerby  et  J.  Ellerby,  1998).  Un  aure 
resultat  decoulant  de  tout  cela  a ete  Tabsence 
d’une  education  sexuelle  adequate.  Offrir  aux 
jeunes  gens  des  modeles,  des  personnes  en  sante 
auxquelles  ils  pouvaient  s’identifier,  constituait  un 
moyen  educatif  precieux,  mais  meme  Timitation 
de  ces  modeles  est  devenue  difficile  a mesure  que 
la  cohesion  des  membres  d’une  communaute  se 
deteriorait.  Beaucoup  d’ experts  ont  done  conclu 
que  le  processus  colonisateur  commence  il  y a des 
centaines  d’annees  est  la  cause  profonde  des  nom- 
breux  problemes  qui  sevissent  a Theure  actuelle 
dans  les  collectivites  autochtones. 

Les  normes  de  comportement  ont  change  si  radi- 
calement  dans  certaines  collectivites  autochtones 
que  maintenant,  la  violence  familiale  et  Tabus  sex- 
uel sont  consideres  comme  faisant  partie  de  la  vie 
quotidienne.  Cette  evolution  des  mentalites,  ces 
changements  dans  les  attentes,  different  pro- 
fondement  de  ce  qui  prevalait  dans  les  societes 
autochtones  traditionnelles. 

Dans  une  etude  sur  Tabus  sexuel  menee  dans  des 
collectivites  inuites,  Rosemarie  Kuptana  (1991) 
traite  egalement  d’une  de  ses  observations  tres 
perturbante  : Texistence  d’un  mythe  evoquant 
l’idee  que  Tabus  sexuel  a l’egard  des  enfants  etait 
ou  est  acceptable  dans  le  contexte  de  la  culture 
inuite.  En  depit  du  fait  que  les  organisations  et  les 
dirigeants  inuits  ont  la  ferme  conviction  que 
Tabus  sexuel  a l’egard  des  enfants  est  absolument 
inacceptable,  Rosemarie  Kuptana  releve  des  exem- 
ples  montrant  que  le  systeme  juridique  a fait  des 
declarations  autorisant  les  gens  a penser  que  Tabus 
sexuel  a l’egard  des  enfants  est  un  acte  banal  et 


courant  dans  la  culture  inuite.  Cet  auteur  sup- 
pose que  les  cours  de  justice  ou  les  tribunaux  ont, 
par  moments,  accepte  des  interpretations  des 
valeurs  et  des  attitudes  traditionnelles  inuites, 
contribuant  ainsi  a perpetuer  ce  mythe.  De  plus, 
Tauteur  fait  ressortir  que,  dans  les  traditions  inu- 
ites, les  Inuits  croyaient  que  Tenfant  devait  etre 
considere  un  enfant  jusqu’a  ce  qu’il  soit  pret  a 
assumer  les  roles  de  responsabilite  en  tant  que  par- 
ent et  chef  de  famille.  Ces  responsabilites  liees 
aux  taches  necessaires  a la  vie  quotidienne  com- 
prenaient  apprendre  a chasser,  a faire  la  cuisine,  a 
coudre,  a construire  un  iglou,  a entrapiner  un 
attelage  de  chiens,  a apprendre  les  arts  de  la  tradi- 
tion orale,  les  danses  et  les  chants,  a apprendre  a 
exercer  le  role  de  parent,  a vivre  en  harmonie  avec 
ses  compatriotes  inuits,  a partager,  a survivre,  a 
collaborer  avec  autrui  et  a contribuer  au  mieux- 
etre  de  la  collectivite.  L’ auteur  mentionne  egale- 
ment la  necessite  de  reaffirmer  les  valeurs  tradi- 
tionnelles inuites  du  respect  de  Tenfant  et  du  don 
precieux  que  represente  un  enfant. 

Dans  leur  etude,  J.  Bopp  et  M.  Bopp  (1997a;  p. 
40-41)  font  la  comparaison  entre  certaines  croy- 
ances, valeurs  et  coutumes  traditionnelles  et  celles 
qui  ont  cours  a present  dans  les  collectivites 
autochtones.  Comme  limites,  ou  comme  balises, 
on  comptait  generalement  dans  les  societes 
autochtones  traditionnelles  des  normes  comme  : 

1 . pas  d’acte  sexuel  entre  les  adultes  et  les  enfants; 

2.  les  hommes  et  les  femmes  non  maries  doivent 
attendre  leur  mariage  avant  d’avoir  des  rapports 
sexuels; 

3.  une  fois  maries,  l’epoux  et  Tepouse  doivent 
rester  fideles  Tun  a l’autre.  Il/elle  ne  doit  pas  avoir 
de  rapports  sexuels  avec  d’autres  personnes; 

4.  Il  est  reprehensible  et  malfaisant  d’avoir  des 
rapports  sexuels  avec  le  conjoint  ou  la  conjointe 
d’une  autre  personne; 

5.  Ces  regies  etaient  enseignees  dans  le  but  de 
convaincre  les  gens  qu’elles  les  protegeraient  con- 
tre  de  nombreux  maux,  notamment  contre  divers- 
es  formes  de  maladie,  de  desunion,  de  jalousie,  de 
Teclatement  de  la  famille  et  des  blessures  du  coeur 
et  de  Tesprit; 

6.  quant  a ces  limites/balises,  elles  faisaient  aussi 
partie  des  enseignements  relatifs  au  domaine 
sacre;  les  personnes  apprenaient  que  la  raison  fon- 
damentale  de  se  conformer  aux  enseignements 
etait  inspiree  par  un  respect  profond  envers  la  vie 
en  general. 

De  nos  jours,  bien  des  personnes  en  viennent  pro- 
gressivement  a accepter  les  attitudes  et  les  com- 
portements  suivants  comme  * e’est  la  vie,  la  fa^on 
generate  de  faire  + : 

7.  les  jeunes  gens  ont  regulierement  des  rapports 


sexuels  meme 
a un  age  aussi 
precoce  que 
12  ans  ou 
plus  jeune; 

8.  promiscuite  sex- 
uelle (c.a-d.  une  per- 
sonne ayant  des  relations  sex- 

uelles  avec  beaucoup  de  partenaires  differents); 

9.  avoir  des  rapports  sexuels  comme  activite 
recreative; 

10.  copulation  en  chaine  (collective)  (un  groupe 
d’bommes  ayant  des  rapports  sexuels  en  chaine 
rapide  avec  une  femme); 

1 1 . viol  (forcer  une  personne  a avoir  des  relations 
sexuelles); 

12.  rapports  sexuels,  attouchements  ou  autres 
contacts/interactions  sexuels  adulte-enfant; 

13.  l’acte  sexuel  utilise  comme  monnaie 
d’echange  pour  obtenir  ce  qu’on  veut  (par  la  pri- 
vation de  rapports  sexuels  ou  par  l’offre  de  rap- 
ports sexuels); 

14.  dissociation  entre  les  relations  sexuelles  et  la 
responsabilite  de  son  resultat,  c’est-a-dire  avoir  des 
enfants; 

15.  actes  sexuels  entre  un  humain  et  un  animal. 

Il  a ete  egalement  releve  que  le  desequilibre  qui  se 
manifeste  actuellement  dans  certaines  collectivites 
indiennes,  metisses  et  inuites  prend  sa  source  dans 
la  detresse  affligeant  la  famille  autochtone.  La 
Commission  royale  sur  les  peuples  autochtones 
(1996)  a notamment  observe  qu’il  y avait  une 
nette  separation  entre  les  sexes  dans  la  plupart  des 
societes  autochtones.  Les  roles  se  completaient  et 
chacun  prenait  une  part  active  a assurer  le  bien- 
etre  de  la  famille  et  de  la  collectivite.  La  survie 
reposait  sur  Tequilibre,  Tegalite  entre  les  sexes,  et 
le  respect  des  roles  masculins  et  feminins  (R 
Patterson,  1982).  A titre  d’exemple,  les  femmes 
Ojibwa  etaient  des  partenaires  economiques 
indispensables  dans  le  cycle  annuel  des  travaux. 
Elies  ne  consacraient  pas  uniquement  leurs 
habiletes,  leurs  capacites,  a Taccomplissement  des 
corvees  domestiques,  mais  egalement  a la  fabrica- 
tion des  instruments  de  chasse  (Commission 
royale  sur  les  peuples  autochtones).  De  faqon 
analogue,  les  families  metisses  partageaient  les 
responsabilites  entre  les  hommes  et  les  femmes. 
Un  des  rapports  decrit  notamment  que  les 
hommes  chassaient  alors  que  les  femmes  tan- 
naient  les  peaux  de  bison,  preparaient  la  viande 
sechee,  le  pemmican  et  confectionnaient  les 
mocassins  (Commission  royale  sur  les  peuples 
autochtones,  1996).  De  la  meme  fa^on,  dans  la 
culture  inuite,  Tinterdependance  et  le  respect  con- 
stituaient  la  norme. 
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Malheureusement,  la  colonisation  a perpetue  le  racisme  et  le  sexisme. 
L’interiorisation  de  ces  croyances  a resulte  en  une  impulsion  importante  con- 
duisant  au  fa^onnement  des  circonstances  actuelles. 

Les  pensionnats  : un  bref  bistorique 

Malgre  la  diversite  des  cultures  autochtones,  celles-ci  appliquaient  des  meth- 
odes  communes  en  matiere  d’education  etaient  appliquees  avant  le  contact 
avec  les  Europeens.  Mentionnons  notamment  comme  moyens  1)  l’utilisa- 
tion  de  recits,  de  legendes,  d’histoires  et  d’exemples  comme  methode  princi- 
pale  d’enseignement,  2)  la  participation  des  Aines,  3)  et  l’inclusion  de  l’edu- 
cation  dans  les  traditions  de  chaque  culture  (J.  Kennedy,  1970;  A.  Grant, 
1996;  C.  Haig-Brown,  1989;  J.R.  Miller,  1996).  C’etait  un  systeme  educatif 
fonde  sur  le  respect,  le  partage,  la  compassion,  la  guerison  et  1’altruisme  (A. 
Grant,  1996;  p.  22).  Les  hommes  et  les  femmes  savaient  qu’en  grandissant 
en  esprit  et  en  sagesse,  ils  avaient  le  devoir  de  transmettre  les  enseignements 
requs  et  d’ assurer  ainsi  le  mieux-etre  de  la  collectivite,  et  la  perennite  des  tra- 
ditions. 

Les  archives  sont  remplies  de  documents  de  reference  traitant  de  systemes 
d’education  ou  d’enseignement  autochtones  efficaces.  Dans  son  etude  por- 
tant  sur  les  Cris  des  plaines,  J.  Kennedy  (1970;  p.  15)  rapporte  notamment 
une  demarche  ou  * [TRADUCTION]  le  groupe  social  comme  entite  consti- 
tuait  une  ecole  pour  chaque  esprit  en  croissance.  + Dans  sa  description  du 
systeme  educatif  traditionnel  des  Shuswap,  C.  Haig-Brown  (1989;  p.  42) 
indique  : «a  chaque  instant,  il  y avait  des  leqons  a retenir.  Certaines  sont 
inserees  dans  des  legendes,  d’autres  sont  presentees  comme  un  encourage- 
ment a entreprendre  une  tache  et  certaines  sont  enseignees  en  reponse  aux 
besoins  culturels  etablis  a travers  des  siecles  d’interaction  avec  d’autres 
Shuswap  ». 

A l’oppose,  les  methodes  pedagogiques  d’inspiration  europeenne  etaient 
deliberement  con^ues  dans  le  but  d’affaiblir  et  de  faire  disparaitre  progres- 
sivement  la  langue,  la  culture  et  les  fa^ons  de  faire  traditionnelles  des 
Autochtones.  Tant  les  methodes  mises  en  application  que  le  contenu  de  l’en- 
seignement  etaient  etrangers.  L’education  se  reduisait  a une  acculturation 
imposee,  forcee  (J.  Barman,  Y.  Herbert  et  D.  McCaskill,  1987).  Comme  la 
Commission  royale  (1996,  Vol  1;  p.  361)  l’a  indique  : 


Le  programme  des  pensionnats  avait  principalement  pour  objet  de  chris- 
tianiser,  d’assimiler  l’enfant  et  de  transformer  sa  fa^on  de  vivre,  ses  moeurs, 
de  telle  sorte  qu’elles  se  rapprochent  d’aussi  pres  que  possible  des  normes 
europeennes  (H.  Buckley,  1992). 

Les  roles  assignes  a chacun  des  sexes  etaient  determines  en  fonction  des 
besoins  sociaux  et  economiques  des  Europeens.  Par  exemple,  on  enseignait 
aux  gar^ons  a devenir  ouvriers  agricoles,  alors  qu’aux  filles  on  montrait  les 
taches  liees  au  travail  d’aide  menagere  et  de  servante  (J.R.  Miller,  1996;  A. 
Grant,  1996). 

Pour  de  nombreuses  collectivites,  le  regime  des  pensionnats  a eu  des  reper- 
cussions nefastes  considerables  et  complexes.  Du  point  de  vue  des 
Autochtones,  la  relation  entre  les  effets  corrosifs  qu’ont  eu  les  pensionnats  sur 
la  culture  et  le  dysfonctionnement  qui  perturbe  actuellement  les  collectivites 
est  evidente.  Le  regime  des  pensionnats  s’est  avere  une  offensive  concertee 
visant  a eroder  les  coutumes  fondees  sur  la  culture,  les  associations,  les 
langues,  les  traditions  et  les  croyances  (R.  Chrisjohn  et  S.  Young,  1994). 
Comme  incidence  desastreuse,  mentionnons  notamment  la  rupture  de  la 
relation  des  Autochtones  avec  la  nature,  l’aneantissement  du  sentiment  d’i- 
dentite  culturelle  chez  de  tres  nombreuses  personnes,  l’erosion  des  rapports 
familiaux  et  de  la  structure  familiale,  la  perte  des  valeurs  traditionnelles,  la 
perte  des  institutions  traditionnelles  et  des  coutumes  liees  a la  socialisation  et 
a l’education  et  la  disparition  des  demarches  spirituelle  et  de  guerison  (R. 
Chrisjohn  et  autres,  1997;  A.  Grant,  1996).  Les  repercussions  intergen era- 
tionnelles  sont  incalculables,  et  sans  contredit  , tres  profondes. 

L’abus  sexuel  dans  les  collectivites  autochtones  a l’epoque  actuelle 
est  lie  a la  perte  des  coutumes  et  des  valeurs  traditionnelles 
autochtones.  En  effet,  bien  des  communautes  ont  ete  laissees  sans 
aucun  moyen  leur  permettant  de  transmettre  les  enseignements  a 
leurs  membres  sur  la  maniere  de  vivre  sainement.  La  perte  des  cou- 
tumes et  des  pratiques  traditionnelles  ont  egalement  affaibli  leurs 
capacites  d’assurer  l’education  sexuelle  de  leurs  enfants.  De  plus,  le 
fait  de  cotoyer  une  telle  frequence  d’abus  sexuel  et  de  violence  resul- 
tant de  la  colonisation  a fait  en  sorte  que  les  comportements  mar- 
ques par  la  violence  et  l’abus  ont  ete  acceptes  et  perpetues  (L. 
Ellerby  et  J.  Ellerby,  1998). 


“Lather  Joseph  Hugonnard,  Principal,  with  staff  and 
aboriginal  students  of  the  Industrial  School,”  May 
1885,  Port  Qu'Appelle,  Saskatchewan. 


Source:  National  Archives  of  Canada  PA- 1 18765. 
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Le  Jeune  visionnaire 

Extrait  du  rapport  Les  quatre  cercles  de  Hollow  Water 

http://www.sgc.gc.ca/ptiblications/abor_corrections/199703_f.pdf 


II  existe  des  rapports  fondamentaux  entre  le 
monde  des  esprits  et  les  etres  spirituels  qui 
vivent  sur  la  terre.  « La  valeur  essentielle  de  la 
culture  ojibwa  s’exprime  dans  le  mot  p’madazi- 
win,  c’est-a-dire  la  vie  dans  son  sens  le  plus  glob- 
al, soit  la  sante,  la  longevite  et  le  bien-etre,  non 
seulement  de  l’individu,  mais  aussi  de  sa  famille. 
Le  but  de  chaque  individu  etait  la  bonne  vie,  et  la 
Bonne  vie  reposait  sur  le  p’madaziwin.  » 

L’atteinte  du  p’madaziwin  etait  reservee  aux  per- 
sonnes  dont  le  comportement  etait  socialement 
acceptable  et  qui  recherchaient  et  obtenaient 
l’aide  des  etres  spirituels.  Cette  aide  etait  partic- 
ulierement  importante  pour  les  hommes. 
Recherchee  dans  la  solitude,  l’ouverture  et  le 
jeune,  cette  aide  ne  pouvait  pas  etre  demandee, 
parce  qu’il  etait  impossible  de  contraindre  le 
monde  des  esprits.  En  revanche,  le  Createur  ou 
d’autres  esprits,  comme  ceux  qui  tenaient  les  ani- 
maux  sous  leur  protection,  prenaient  en  pitie  celui 
qui  attendait  leurs  bienfaits  et,  conscients  de  la 
faiblesse  de  sa  nature  humaine,  lui  accordaient 
leur  aidel2.  La  recherche  du  p’madaziwin  durait 
toute  la  vie.  De  la  meme  maniere  que  le  niveau 
des  lacs  et  des  rivieres  peut  monter  et  descendre, 
le  p’madaziwin  pouvait  etre  plus  present  dans  la 


vie  de  quelqu’un  durant  certaines  periodes  et  plus 
diffus  a d’autres  epoques.  II  pouvait  etre  plus  vif  si 
Ton  menait  une  bonne  vie,  comme  il  pouvait  s’at- 
tenuer  ou  disparaitre  en  raison  de  mauvaises 
actions  ou  d’une  mauvaise  vie. 

L’ experience  du  jeune  visionnaire  etait  sacree;  on 
n’en  parlait  jamais  a la  legere  et  chaque  individu 
avait  la  responsabilite  de  rechercher  la  portee  et  le 
sens  profonds  des  bienfaits  des  esprits.  Pour  un 
jeune  homme,  plus  particulierement,  c’etait  la  fin 
de  l’enfance  et  de  la  dependance;  il  s’affranchissait 
de  l’aide  des  plus  vieux,  qui  s’occupaient  jusque-la 
de  ses  besoins  vitaux,  et  passait  dans  le  monde 
adulte.  Il  devenait  alors  imperatif  pour  lui  d’en- 
tretenir  une  bonne  relation  avec  le  monde  surna- 
turel,  afin  d’atteindre  le  p’madaziwin.  De  cette 
relation  dependait,  dans  une  large  mesure,  sa  paix 
et  son  equilibre  interieurs  - son  pouvoir  - grace 
auxquels  il  parvenait  a la  connaissance  et  au 
respect  de  ses  obligations. 

Sa  reussite  etait  liee  a son  comportement  et  a sa 
volonte  d’agir  correctement,  d’utiliser  ses  pouvoirs 
a bon  escient,  d’etre  autonome  et  pret  a supporter 
stoi'quement  les  epreuves,  y compris  la  privation  de 
nourriture.  Celui  qui  avait  un  temperament 


destructeur,  qui  etait  cupide,  qui  torturait  les  per- 
sonnes  animaux  ou  montrait  du  mepris  a leur  egard 
entretenait  ainsi  de  mauvaises  relations  avec  les 
etres  surnaturels  qui  mettaient  les  animaux  sur  son 
passage.  Sous  l’influence  de  leur  esprit  protecteur 
individuel,  les  animaux  cessaient  de  s’offrir  a lui. 

A cause  de  son  comportement  irraisonne,  lui  et  sa 
famille  pouvaient  alors  souffrir  de  la  faim  ou  etre 
atteints  de  l’onichine  (la  maladie  due  a l’outrage 
aux  esprits).  Pour  certains  peuples  autochtones 
d’aujourd’hui,  la  cosmologie  telle  qu’ils  l’interp re- 
tent leur  donne  un  statut  particulier  dans  leurs 
rapports  avec  les  animaux,  independamment  des 
gardiens  spirituels  individuellement  responsables 
de  ces  personnes  animaux.  Cette  interpretation  ne 
tient  pas  compte  de  la  pleine  dimension  cos- 
mologique  : l’etre  humain  et  l’animal  sont  dans  le 
meme  ordre  et,  independamment  l’un  de  l’autre, 
ils  entretiennent  un  rapport  direct  important  avec 
le  monde  des  esprits.  Dans  la  pensee  occidentale, 
en  revanche,  les  animaux  sont  des  etres  inferieurs 
qui  ne  peuvent  etre  tues  que  grace  a l’adresse 
humaine  et  a la  technologie.  Dans  les  societes 
occidentales,  la  notion  d’esprit  protecteur  n’ existe 
pas;  de  plus,  la  realite  et  la  destine  animale  n’ont 
pas  la  meme  portee  que  celles  des  humains. 
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PAVILLONS  DE  RESSOU RCEM ENT  POUR  LES  DELINQUANTS 
AUTOCHTONES  SOUS  RESPONSABI LITE  FEDERALE 


Introduction 


Au  cours  des  cinq  dernieres  annees,  le  Service  correctionnel  du  Canada 
(SCC)  a implante  un  nouveau  concept  pour  les  delinquants  autochtones 
dans  le  systeme  correctionnel  federal.  11  s'agit  des  « pavilions  de  ressource- 
ment  »,  qui  offrent  des  services  et  des  programmes  adaptes  a la  culture  des 
Autochtones,  dans  un  environnement  qui  reflete  leurs  coutumes.  Dans  les 
pavilions  de  ressourcement,  on  repond  aux  besoins  des  delinquants 
autochtones  purgeant  une  peine  de  ressort  federal  en  leur  donnant  acces  a 
des  enseignements  et  a des  ceremonies  autochtones  et  en  leur  permettant 
d'avoir  des  rapports  avec  des  Aines  et  des  enfants  ainsi  qu'une  interaction 
avec  la  nature.  L'approche  appliquee  repose  sur  une  philosophic  holistique; 
des  programmes  individualises  sont  offerts  dans  un  contexte  d' interaction 
avec  la  collectivite,  le  but  premier  etant  de  preparer  le  delinquant  a la  mise 
en  liberte.  L'accent  est  mis  sur  le  leadership  spirituel  et  sur  la  valeur  de  l'ex- 
perience  de  vie  des  membres  du  personnel,  qui  servent  de  modeles. 

Deux  importantes  considerations  ont  amene  la  creation  de  pavilions  de 
ressourcement.  D'abord,  les  membres  de  la  communaute  autochtone  s'inquie- 
taient  beaucoup  du  fait  que  les  programmes  correctionnels  courants  ne  don- 
naient  pas  de  bons  resultats  aupres  des  delinquants  autochtones.  En  outre,  il  y 
a un  nombre  tres  disproportionne  dAutochtones  dans  le  systeme  correctionnel 
du  Canada.  Alors  que  les  Autochtones  forment  seulement  2,5  % de  la  popula- 
tion canadienne,  ils  representent  17,8  % des  detenus  incarceres  dans  les  peni- 
tenciers  federaux,  soit  deux  fois  plus  qu'en  1987.  En  Saskatchewan,  par  exem- 
ple,  le  taux  d'incarceration  est  35  fois  plus  eleve  chez  les  Autochtones  que  dans 
l'ensemble  de  la  population.  Selon  des  estimations,  ces  chiffres  sont  en  hausse. 

Une  etude  de  suivi  recemment  effectuee  par  le  SCC  aupres  des  delinquants 
autochtones  admis  au  pavilion  de  ressourcement  Okimaw  Ohci,  au  centre  Pe 
Sakastew  et  au  centre  de  ressourcement  Stan  Daniels  a revele  un  taux  de 
recidive  relativement  peu  eleve  chez  les  delinquants  autochtones  sous  respon- 
sabilite  federale  qu'accueillent  les  pavilions  de  ressourcement.  Cela  laisse  deja 
entrevoir  l'incidence  positive  qu'a  cette  approche  et,  par  ailleurs,  montre  que 
le  SCC  parvient  plutot  bien  a s'acquitter  de  son  mandat,  lequel  consiste  a 
assurer  la  reinsertion  sociale  des  delinquants  en  toute  securite. 

Pe  Sakastew 

De  concert  avec  la  Premiere  nation  crie  de  Samson  pres  de  Hobbema 
(Alberta),  le  SCC  a planifie  le  premier  etablissement  pour  les  delinquants 
autochtones  de  sexe  masculin  : le  centre  Pe  Sakastew  (prononcer  be-sa-ga- 
ste-o),  dont  le  nom  cri  signifie  « nouveau  depart  ». 

Le  centre  Pe  Sakastew  est  un  etablissement  a securite  minimale  de  propriete 
federale,  qui  est  situe  sur  un  terrain  que  la  Premiere  nation  crie  de  Samson 
loue  au  SCC.  Apres  avoir  consulte  les  Aines  de  la  collectivite  pour  connaitre 
les  valeurs  et  les  croyances  de  la  nation  crie  de  Samson,  les  architectes  ont 
con^u  un  etablissement  qui  est  representatif  de  la  vision  du  monde  des 
Autochtones.  Six  batiments  circulaires  sont  disposes  en  un  grand  cercle  sur 
le  terrain  de  40  acres.  Des  symboles  qui  ont  une  signification  pour  la 
Premiere  nation  crie  de  Samson,  comme  le  cercle  d'influences,  les  quatre 
points  cardinaux  et  les  couleurs  rouge,  jaune,  blanc  et  noir,  ont  ete  integres 
a l'architecture  du  centre 


Les  programmes  offerts  par  le  centre  Pe  Sakastew  reposent  sur  l'idee  que  la 
spiritualite  autochtone  est  au  coeur  du  processus  de  guerison  des  delinquants 
autochtones.  Les  Aines  des  collectivites  autochtones  environnantes 
enseignent  aux  detenus  les  valeurs  traditionnelles  et  les  pratiques  spirituelles, 
tout  en  leur  offrant  du  counselling  et  en  leur  servant  de  modeles.  Tous  les 
programmes,  qu'ils  portent  ou  non  sur  un  sujet  interessant  specifiquement 
les  Autochtones,  refletent  les  croyances  et  les  valeurs  de  ces  derniers.  Le  fait 
d'etre  en  contact  avec  les  traditions  autochtones  aide  les  detenus  a progress- 
er  sur  la  voie  de  la  guerison;  pour  ceux  d'entre  eux  qui  connaissent  mal  les 
pratiques  autochtones,  c'est  une  bonne  occasion  de  se  famil- 
iariser  avec  elles. 


Pavilion  de  ressourcement  spirituel  du 
Grand  conseil  de  Prince  Albert 


En  1994,  le  SCC,  le  ministere  de  la  Justice  de  la  Saskatchewan  et 
le  Grand  conseil  de  Prince  Albert  ont  commence  a discuter  de  la  creation  d'un 
pavilion  de  ressourcement  autochtone-federal-provincial  pour  les  delinquants 
de  sexe  masculin  de  la  Premiere  nation  Dakota  de  Wahpeton.  En  aout  1997 
ouvrait  le  pavilion  de  ressourcement  spirituel  du  Grand  conseil  de  Prince  Albert. 


L'enonce  de  mission  du  pavilion  de  ressourcement  spirituel  du  Grand  con- 
seil de  Prince  Albert  (GCPA)  se  lit  comme  suit  : 


Permettre  aux  peuples  des  Premieres  nations  de  vivre  pleinement  leur 
culture,  leurs  valeurs  et  leurs  coutumes  : repondre  aux  besoins  psy- 
chiques,  physiques,  spirituels  et  affectifs  de  l'individu  et  accroitre  le 
role  et  la  responsabilite  des  Premieres  nations  dans  le  traitement  de 
leurs  membres  qui  ont  des  demeles  avec  la  loi. 

La  structure  de  ce  pavilion  de  ressourcement  reflete  l'importance  accordee  a 
la  culture,  aux  valeurs  et  aux  coutumes  autochtones.  Le  personnel  compte  15 
personnes,  dont  un  Aine.  Les  batiments  sont  disposes  en  cercle  autour  d'une 
cour  interieure,  sur  un  terrain  de  cinq  acres. 

Le  pavilion  principal  comprend  une  salle  pour  les  activites  spirituelles,  des 
salles  de  reunion,  une  salle  a manger/ une  aire  pour  les  activites  social es  et  une 
salle  pour  les  visiteurs 

Le  pavilion  de  ressourcement  spirituel  du  GCPA  est  axe  sur  l'autoguerison  a 
l'aide  de  programmes  ainsi  que  de  la  spiritualite  et  de  la  culture  autochtones. 
En  plus  d'avoir  un  plan  de  guerison  individuel,  chaque  detenu  travaille  avec 
l'agent  charge  de  son  cas  et  un  Aine  a l'elaboration  d'un  « contrat  de  gueri- 
son ».  Ce  document  indique  les  objectifs  du  delinquant  et  les  obstacles  a leur 
realisation. 

Les  programmes  du  pavilion  traitent  des  aspects  spirituel,  mental,  physique 
et  emotionnel  de  la  guerison.  Grace  aux  efforts  deployes  dans  ce  pavilion  du 
GCPA,  les  delinquants  de  sexe  masculin  qui  veulent  emprunter  la  voie  de  la 
spiritualite  autochtone  traditionnelle  pour  guerir  peuvent  le  faire  dans  un 
milieu  sur  ou  ils  re^oivent  tout  l'appui  voulu. 

t> 
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Centre  de  ressourcement 
Stan  Daniels 

Les  Native  Counseling  Services 
of  Alberta  et  le  centre  de 
ressourcement  Stan  Daniels  ont 
cree  des  programmes  qui  aident  a 
preparer  les  delinquants  a leur 
mise  en  liberte.  Pour  les  delin- 
quants autochtones  de  sexe  mas- 
culin,  le  centre  de  ressourcement 
Stan  Daniels  constitue  un  milieu 
residentiel  sur  ou  ils  sont  surveil- 
les  et  encadres  comme  il  se  doit. 
La  philosophic  de  guerison  du 
centre  met  en  relief  1'  importance 
d'une  forte  identite  culturelle  en 
tant  qu'assise  de  l'estime  de  soi. 

Les  Aines  jouent  un  role  crucial  de  par  leurs  enseignements  spirituels  et  cul- 
turels.  Guides  par  les  Aines,  enrichis  par  les  observations  de  leurs  pairs  et  bene- 
ficiant  de  l'apport  du  personnel,  les  residants  ont  la  possibility  de  guerir,  de 
grandir  sur  le  plan  spirituel  et  de  reprendre  contact  avec  la  culture  autochtone. 
Les  services  offerts  par  le  centre  de  ressourcement  Stan  Daniels  comprennent 
un  programme  de  relations,  un  programme  sur  la  perte  et  le  retablissement, 
un  programme  destine  a ameliorer  la  vie  familiale,  un  cercle  de  guerison  avec 
des  Arnes,  un  programme  de  prevention  de  la  rechute,  un  programme  pour 
toxicomanes  d'une  duree  de  quatre  semaines  (28  jours)  ainsi  que  des  activites 
et  des  ceremonies  (dont  la  ceremonie  de  la  danse  du  soleil). 

La  mission  du  centre  de  ressourcement  Stan  Daniels  est  enoncee  comme  suit  : 


Contribuer  a l'epanouissement  et  au  bien-etre  holistiques  des 
Autochtones  - individus,  families  et  collectivites.  En  respectant  les  dif- 
ferences, nous  allons  favoriser  le  traitement  juste  et  equitable  des 
Autochtones  et  appuyer  le  developpement  futur  de  notre  organisation  et 
de  nos  partenaires.  En  etablissant  et  en  entretenant  de  solides  partenari- 
ats  et  des  relations  fondees  sur  le  respect,  nous  nous  montrons  resolus  a 
evoluer  d'une  maniere  proactive  pour  etre  en  mesure  de  nous  adapter  a 
notre  environnement  changeant.  Nous  continuerons  de  planifier  et  de 
mener  d'une  maniere  strategique  des  activites  de  sensi- 


bilisation  et  des  programmes  tenant  compte  de  la 
realite  culturelle  des  collectivites,  en  assurant  une 
gestion  responsable  des  ressources. 


Le  centre  de  ressourcement  Stan  Daniels  a la  particu- 
larity d'etre  situe  dans  une  zone  urbaine.  Il  met  l'accent 
sur  les  programmes  de  base  pour  Autochtones,  et  se  donne  pour 
mandat  de  guerir  les  delinquants  autochtones  et  de  les  reintegrer  sans  danger 
dans  la  societe,  offrant  ainsi  aux  delinquants  vivant  en  milieu  urbain  une  solu- 
tion de  rechange  a l'approche  correctionnelle  standard. 

Pavilion  de  ressourcement  Ochichakkosipi 


Depuis  1990,  la  Premiere  nation  Ojibway  Ochichakkosipi,  a Crane  River 
(Manitoba),  travaille  a mettre  sur  pied  un  centre  communautaire  ou  des  gens 
des  Premieres  nations  peuvent  aider  d'autres  gens  des  Premieres  nations  a 
guerir.  En  1998,  le  SCC  a commence  a contribuer  a la  realisation  de  cet  objec- 
tif.  Celui-ci  a ete  atteint  en  fevrier  2000,  lorsque  le  SCC  a commence  a trans- 
ferer des  delinquants  autochtones  au  pavilion  de  ressourcement 
Ochichakkosipi . 


Le  pavilion  de  ressourcement  Ochichakkosipi  est  un  etablissement  de  24 
places  situe  sur  une  peninsule  pittoresque  du  lac  Manitoba.  Un  architecte 
autochtone  a con^u  le  centre  spirituel  en  terre,  qui  comprend  un  pavilion  cen- 
tral apparente  a un  tipi,  quatre  residences  et,  a proximite,  une  maisonnette 
pour  les  visiteurs;  tous  ces  batiments  ont  ete  con ^us  de  maniere  a inspirer  la 
guerison  et  la  croissance  spirituelles. 

L'enonce  de  mission  du  pavilion  de  ressourcement  se  lit  comme  suit: 

Le  pavilion  de  ressourcement  Ochichakkosipi  aidera  ses  membres  a 
guerir,  a grandir  sur  le  plan  spirituel  et  a reprendre  avec  succes  la  vie  en 
famille  et  en  societe.  Ce  faisant,  il  contribuera  a la  realisation  des  objec- 
tifs  du  Service  correctionnel  du  Canada. 

Le  pavilion  de  ressourcement  Ochichakkosipi  est  plus  qu'un  programme  cor- 
rectionnel. C'est  une  communaute  qui  a a cceur  la  guerison  mentale,  physique, 
spirituelle  et  emotionnelle  de  tous  ses  membres.  Elle  attache  une  grande  impor- 
tance aux  valeurs,  aux  croyances  et  aux  pratiques  traditionnelles.  Un  plan  de 
guerison  est  etabli  pour  repondre  aux  besoins  propres  de  chaque  membre  de  la 
communaute  de  guerison.  Les  delinquants  sont  encourages  a atteindre  les 
objectifs  de  developpement  personnel  indiques  dans  leur  plan  de  guerison,  avec 
l'aide  du  personnel,  des  Aines  et  d'autres  membres  de  la  communaute. 


Le  but  du  pavilion  de  ressourcement  Ochichakkosipi  est  de  creer  des  initiatives 
qui  aideront  d'autres  communautes  a devenir  des  communautes  de  guerison. 


Pavilion  de  ressourcement  Willow  Cree 

En  1994,  la  Premiere  nation  de  Beardy  et  d'Okemasis,  pres  de  Duck  Lake 
(Saskatchewan),  a cree  un  comite  du  mieux-etre,  qui  s'occupait  surtout  de 
questions  correctionnelles.  Ce  comite  a enormement  contribue  a susciter  de 
l'interet  chez  les  membres  de  la  collectivite  et  les  Aines  pour  la  guerison  et  la 
reintegration  des  delinquants,  si  bien  que  des  cercles  de  liberation  ont  ete  effi- 
cacement  utilises  dans  la  collectivite. 

Des  plans  ont  ete  elabores  en  vue  de  la  construction  d'un  etablissement  de  40 
places  pour  les  delinquants  autochtones  de  sexe  masculin  de  la  Premiere 
nation  de  Beardy  et  d'Okemasis.  La  conception  du  pavilion  de  ressourcement 
refletera  la  culture  des  collectivites  autochtones  avoisinantes.  En  faisant  par- 
ticiper  les  membres  des  collectivites,  et  principalement  les  Aines,  a tous  les 
aspects  des  programmes,  on  favorisera  la  mise  en  place  d'un  programme  holis- 
tique  communautaire,  conforme  aux  principes  directeurs  du  SCC. 

Au  pavilion  de  ressourcement  Willow  Cree,  un  environnement  adapte  a la 
realite  culturelle,  combine  a un  processus  de  guerison  traditionnel,  con- 
tribuera a l'epanouissement  personnel  des  delinquants  autochtones,  au  ren- 
forcement  de  leur  identite  culturelle  et  au  developpement  de  leurs  compe- 
tences psychosociales,  dans  le  contexte  d'un  style  de  vie  equilibre. 

Dans  chaque  programme  offert  par  le  pavilion,  un  Aine  et  un  animateur  ou 
un  conseiller  travailleront  main  dans  la  main. 

Centre  de  ressourcement  Waseskun  |> 
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Le  concept  de  pavilion  de  ressourcement  a egalement  ete  implante  dans  des 
foyers  de  transition  appuyes  par  le  SCC.  L'un  d'eux  est  un  etablissement 
qu'on  appelle  officiellement  depuis  1999  le  centre  de  ressourcement 
Waseskun.  Ce  centre,  qui  est  situe  dans  les  contreforts  des  Laurentides,  a 
environ  une  heure  de  Montreal,  a existe  pendant  dix  ans  sous  le  nom  de  cen- 
tre Waseskun. 


Centre  de  ressourcement 
Somba  Ke' 

Situe  tout  juste  a l'exterieur  de 
Yellowknife  (T.  N.-O.),  le  Centre  de 
ressourcement  Somba  Ke'  s'efforce 
de  travailler  avec  toutes  les  cultures 
dans  le  plus  grand  nombre  possible 
de  collectivites  du  Nord,  en  vue 
d'assurer  la  reinsertion  sociale  de  ses 
clients  au  sein  de  leur  collectivite.  Le  Centre  est  actuellement  lie  par  contrat 
au  SCC  a titre  d' etablissement  residentiel  communautaire  afin  de  fournir  des 
traitements  aux  delinquants  autochtones  sous  responsabilite  federale. 

La  mission  du  Centre  de  ressourcement  Somba  Ke'  est  la  suivante  : 

Fournir  des  programmes  de  traitement  adaptes  a la  culture  aux  resi- 


Le  centre  offre  des  services  en  franca  is  et  en  anglais,  et  il  fournit  des  therapies 
residentielles  aux  hommes  et  aux  femmes  qui  sont  adresses  par  des  collectiv- 
ites autochtones  ainsi  que  par  des  prisons  et  des  penitenciers  federaux.  Les 
programmes  sont  bases  sur  une  philosophic  de  guerison  holistique  a carac- 
tere  communautaire,  qui  comprend  des  methodes  therapeutiques  tant  occi- 
dentales  que  traditionnelles.  La  philosophic  du  centre  de  ressourcement 
Waseskun  repose  sur  la  ferme  conviction  que  les  collectivites  autochtones  ont 
la  responsabilite  de  participer  au  processus  de  guerison  et  a la  reinsertion  de 
leurs  membres.  Au  nombre  des  services  fournis  par  le  centre,  mentionnons 
la  therapie  residentielle  intensive,  des  programmes  de  groupe,  la  surveillance 
et  le  soutien  de  suivi,  des  seances  intensives  de  developpement  personnel  et 
des  cours  sur  la  prevention  et  les  interventions  pour  les  membres  des  collec- 
tivites. 


Fournir  des  programmes  de  traitement  adaptes  a la  culture  aux  resi- 
dents des  Territoires  du  Nord-Ouest  et  du  Nunavut  en  mettant  l'ac- 
cent  sur  les  problemes  de  sante  mentale  et  de  toxicomanie  resultant  de 
traumatismes,  incluant  les  abus  commis  dans  les  pensionnats,  la  vio- 
lence familiale,  le  deuil  et  les  pertes  des  residents  autochtones  et  des 
detenus  du  Nord  incarceres  dans  les  etablissements  federaux  et  terri- 
toriaux. 

Les  programmes  sont  offerts  de  concert  avec  un  programme  de  ressource- 
ment traditionnel  et  comprennent  des  sujets  tels  que  la  gestion  de  la  colere, 
les  systemes  familiaux/relations  saines,  la  guerison  de  la  toxicomanie  et  les 
connaissances  et  la  culture  traditionnelles.  Ils  visent  a aider  les  clients  du 
Centre  a regagner  l'espoir  et  la  confiance  en  eux-memes,  en  leur  famille  et 
leur  collectivite,  ainsi  qu'a  reduire  le  taux  de  recidivisme. 


t >,  i i i i Extrait  de  la  page  du  site  du  Service  correctionnel  du  Canada,  Travaillons  ensemble: 

Jusqu  a mam  tenant,  le  centre  de  ressourcement  Waseskun  a aide  quelque  r * 

/AA  l , , i I.  • • , http://www.csc-scc.gc.ca/text/prgrm/ 

400  hommes  a remtegrer  leurs  collectivites.  r.  ° r b 

correctional/abissues/challenge/1  l_f.shtml 


“Portrait  of  Native  students  at  St.  Paul's  Indian  Industrial  School.” 
ca.  1901.  Middlechurch,  Manitoba. 

National  Archives  description:  “The  Native  students  are  posed  in 
school  uniforms,  the  boys  hair  is  cut  very  short,  the  girls  wear  hats 
The  students  are  posed  in  straight  lines  against  the  brick  school  wall 
with  their  teachers  .” 

National  Archives  of  Canada,  PA- 182251 
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La  tente  tremblante  : Pratique  abandonnee  par  les  Innus 

par  Suzanne  Regis 


L’edification  de  Kushapatshikan 
Procedes  particuliers 

Uashat  mak  Mani-utenam  - C’est  sous  le  regard  d’un  public  ebahi  et 
attentif,  que  les  aides  de  camp  ont  procede  a l’edification  d’un 
Kushapatshikan  (la  tente  tremblante).  Lors  du  dernier  Rassemblement 
des  aines  de  Uashat  mak  Mani-utenam,  aux  abords  de  la  Mishta  Shipu, 
pres  de  la  communaute  de  Uashat  mak  Mani-utenam  le  14  juin  dernier, 
1’aine  et  ancien  Kakushapatek,  Billy  Blacksmith,  est  venu  non  seulement 
expliquer  la  signification  du  rituel  de  Kushapatshikan  (la  tente  trem- 
blante), mais  a aussi  enseigne  le  montage  de  la  tente 

La  tente  a ete  dressee  sous  les  indications  d’un  illustre  aine  cri  de  86  ans 
de  Mistassini  et  ancien  Kakushapatek  (celui  qui  accomplit  le  rituel  de  la 
tente  tremblante),  Billy  Blacksmith.  Considere  comme  un  evenement 
exceptionnel,  puisque  que  ce  rituel  a depuis  longtemps  ete  abandonne 
par  les  Innus,  avec  la  venue  de  religions  non-autochtones,  le  montage  de 
Kushapatshikan  a su  capter  toute  l’attention  de  personnes  presentes  (plus 
de  70  personnes  de  tous  ages)  sur  le  lieu  de  l’edification  de  la  tente. 

Cependant,  le  rituel  complet,  oil  le  Kakushapatek  penetre  dans  la  tente 
pour  le  ceremonial,  n’a  pas  pu  etre  accompli,  mais  les  gens  ont  pu  s’im- 
pregner  visuellement  de  toute  la  magie  entourant  cette  coutume  presque 
oubliee  chez  les  Innus.  Chose  certaine,  la  majorite  des  personnes 
presentes  voyaient  cela  pour  la  premiere  fois. 

M.  Blackstsmith  a abandonne  cette  pratique  a la  mort  de  son  epouse. 
"Pour  pouvoir  accomplir  ce  rituel,  il  faut  etre  un  couple.  11  existe  un  lien 
puissant  qui  rapproche  deux  epoux  : l’amour.  De  plus,  le  fait  que  ce  soit 
un  homme  et  une  femme  apporte  un  equilibre.  Un  des  deux  manquant, 
cela  perd  systematiquement  de  sa  puissance.  Alors  meme  si  je  voudrais  le 
faire  maintenant,  cela  serait  moins  puissant  ou  meme  qu’il  ne  se  passerait 
absolument  rien",  a-t-il  indique. 

Pour  proceder  a un  veritable  rituel,  il  faut  mettre  tous  les  elements  en 
place  a explique  M.  Blacksmith.  Il  faut  d’abord  que  le  lieu  oil  se  constru- 
ira  le  Kushapatshiken  soit  dans  un  endroit  calme,  toujours  en  foret,  et 
eloigne  des  sources  qui  pourraient  deranger  le  rituel  soit  loin  de  la  circu- 
lation, loin  d’une  ville  ou  village,  ou  tout  autre  endroit  qui  pourrait  per- 
turber  facilement  le  processus.  Tout  bruit  peut  arreter  la  demarche  : toux, 
fumer  une  cigarette,  parler. . .de  meme  que  prendre  une  photo  de  la  tente, 
regarder  a travers  des  jumelles,  la  lumiere  d’un  flash  d’une  camera  ou  l’e- 
clairage  des  phares  d’une  voitures  peuvent  interrompre  le  rituel. 

Autrefois,  le  rituel  etait  utilise  lors  de  grande  famine.  Kushapatshikan  ser- 
vait  done  de  lien  entre  les  esprits  et  l’homme  pour  connaitre  l’emplace- 
ment  exact  du  gibier.  Cela  demandait  done  au  Kakushapatek  d’avoir  une 
excellente  connaissance  de  son  territoire  puisque  les  esprits  lui  communi- 
quaient  l’endroit  exact  ou  se  trouvait  le  gibier.  De  plus,  dans  le  texte  de 
la  these  de  memoire  intitule  "L’univers  religieux  des  Tshiashinnuat, 
ancetres  des  Innuat : systeme  de  croyances  a l’epoque  des  contacts  (1603- 
1726)"  de  Jean-Louis  Fontaine  (Innu),  il  est  mentionne  que  ce  rituel  ser- 
vait  egalement  a obtenir  des  nouvelles  de  la  famille,  a avoir  des  promess- 
es du  futur  ou  a guerir  differentes  maladies. 


Kakushapatek  a explique  qu’aucune  transmission  de  ce  pouvoir  n’est  pos- 
sible de  personne  a personne.  C’est  un  element  de  la  nature  qui  choisit  la 
personne  qui  peut  le  faire.  "J’ai  re^u  ce  don  en  me  promenant  dans  la 
foret.  Un  arbre  m’a  parle  et  j’ai  su  que  je  pouvais  le  faire.  Toutefois,  il  faut 
aussi  d’autres  elements  pour  etre  choisi.  Il  faut  que  la  personne  soit 
proche  de  la  nature  et  qu’elle  connaisse  bien  la  foret.  Selon  lui,  seuls  les 
hommes  peuvent  etre  choisi  a diriger  ce  rituel,  ce  qui  n’empeche  pas  les 
femmes  d’aider  leur  epoux  a le  faire. 

Edification  d’un  Kushapatshikan 

L’edification  d’un  Kushapatshikan  demande  des  procedes  particuliers. 
Chercher  et  couper  les  arbres  qui  feront  la  structure  de  la  tente  demande 
deja  un  certain  soin.  L’aide  de  camp  qui  a aide  M.  Blacksmith  lors  de 
cette  recherche,  Stephane  Vollant,  a explique  comment  celui-ci  avait 
procede.  "Dans  la  foret,  le  Kakushapatek  selectionne  soigneusement  les 
arbres  qui  seront  utilises  pour  la  structure  de  la  tente.  Chaque  arbre  est 
pris  dans  des  endroits  embroussailles.  Il  faut  couper  chaque  arbre  et  faire 
attention  a ne  pas  couper  les  broussailles  qui  l’entourent.  Un  minimum 
de  quatre  arbres  differents  est  requis",  a-t-il  indique. 

"Toutefois  il  faut  en  tout  12  arbres  pour  faire  la  structure  de  la  tente.  Pour 
la  structure  verticale,  il  faut  huit  perches  et  alterner  les  arbres  qui  sont  de 
la  meme  famille",  a-t-il  ajoute. 

Quatre  autres  feront  deux  cerceaux  - dont  chacun  aura  deux  perches  d’ar- 
bres  differents  - horizontaux  qui  contourneront  les  perches  verticales.  La 
plus  petite  est  installee  au  sommet  et  la  plus  grande  a la  mi-hauteur  des 
perches  verticales.  Un  tapis  de  sapinage  recouvrira  le  sol.  On  recouvre 
ensuite  la  structure  de  canevas  et  est  solidement  attachee  par  des  cordes. 

La  ceremonie 

Une  fois  la  structure  montee,  un  des  nuages  se  detache  du  del  pour  venir 
entrer  dans  la  tente.  C’est  ainsi  que  le  rituel  commence  et  la  venue  des 
esprits  se  fait  dans  la  tente.  Selon  le  Kakushapatek,  les  chants  commen- 
cent  a se  faire  entendre  a ce  moment-la. 

Il  ajoute  que  chaque  arbre  possede  un  grand  repertoire  de  chants. 
"Toutefois,  les  arbres  verticaux  chanteront  quatre  chants  chacun  durant 
l’evenement.  Quant  aux  cerceaux,  ils  chanteront  deux  chants  chacun.  Les 
chants  du  plus  petit  cerceau  ressemblent  a des  chants  d’enfants,  ils  sont 
moins  puissants,  car  il  est  plus  petit.  Les  chants  du  plus  grand  cerceau  ont 
plus  de  force  " a-t-il  raconte. 

A partir  de  ce  moment  le  Kakushapatek  peut  entrer  dans  la  tente.  La 
tente  commencera  a trembler  de  plus  en  plus  fort  avec  la  venue  - en 
dernier  - de  l’esprit  de  Mishtapeu  (le  Grand  homme).  C’est  pendant  ce 
rituel  que  le  Kakushapatek  fera  sa  demande  aupres  de  tous  les  esprits  reu- 
nis, aux  dires  de  M.  Blacksmith. 
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LE  PAVILLON  BIMADISWI  INUUJUGUT 


Centre  de  guerison  residentiel,  Pavilion  Pinganodin 


Notre  mission  est  de  reparer  les  injustices 
et  guerir  les  sequelles  des  abus  physiques 
et  sexuels  subis  dans  les  pensionnats  en 
offrant,  dans  un  centre  de  guerison  intergenera- 
tionnel,  des  services  de  guerison  holistiques  bases 
sur  les  meilleures  approches  de  guerison  tradition- 
nelles  autochtones  et  occidentales.  Ces  services  et 
ce  centre  onr  pour  but  de  restaurer  la  sagesse  tra- 
ditionnelle  des  hommes  et  de  leurs  families. 


Nous  croyons  que  le  terme  guerison  holistique  sig- 
nifie  sorrir  d’un  mode  de  vie  caracterise  par  l’isole- 
menr  et  le  desespoir,  et  adopter  un  mode  de  vie 
connecte  avec  notre  Mere  terre  et  le  Createur,  et 
entrer  pleinemenr  dans  un  etat  de  bien-etre  au 
niveau  du  mental,  du  corps,  des  actions,  des  emo- 
tions, de  l’esprit  et  des  relations  avec  les  autres.  Le 
cheminement  de  guerison  d’une  personne  restore 
son  equilibre  interieur  et  renforce  ses  liens  avec  sa 
famille,  sa  communaute  et  sa  culture.  Par  con- 
sequent, nos  pratiques  de  guerison  axees  sur  les 
personnes  ou  leur  famille  tiennent  egalement 
compte  de  l’impact  social  des  pensionnats  (trau- 
matismes,  deuils,  dislocation  spirituelle/sociale 
/ancestrale,  justice  sociale)  et  encourage  le  re-etab- 
lissement  des  liens  avec  les  enseignements  et  pra- 
tiques traditionnelles  autochtones.  En  aidant  les 
hommes  et  leurs  families  a redecouvrir  leur  iden- 
tite  et  leur  mode  de  vie,  il  est  possible  de  recon- 
struire  leur  equilibre  et  leur  donner  une  voix  plus 
forte  pour  etablir  la  justice  sociale. 

Notre  approche  holistique  vise  non  seulement  a 
restaurer  un  equilibre  interieur,  mais  aussi  a equili- 
brer  les  besoins  inclusifs  d’un  soi  qui  demande  a 
etre  connecte  avec  les  autres.  Par  consequent,  le 
cheminement  de  guerison  individuel  coincide 
avec  le  cheminement  de  guerison  des  families  et 
des  communautes.  En  dernier  lieu,  nous  cher- 
chons  a trouver  un  juste  milieu  qui  tienne  compte 
des  abus  subis  dans  le  passe  mais  qui  encourage 
aussi  des  activites  qui  affirm ent  le  besoin  de  justice 
sociale.  Nous  maintenons  egalement  un  equilibre 
entre  les  besoins  therapeutiques,  en  utilisant  ce 
qu’il  y a de  mieux  en  matiere  d’approches  occi- 
dentales et  de  meilleures  pratiques  de  guerison  tra- 
ditionnelles autochtones. 


Le  fait  de  savoir  qu’ils  ne  sont  pas  seuls  et  qu’ils 
ont  endroit  ou  ils  peuvent  trouver  de  l’appui,  aide 
les  survivants  a briser  le  cycle  d’un  mode  de  vie 


caracterise  par  l’isolement  et  le  desespoir.  En  leur 
offrant  l’opportunite  d’apprendre  et  de  grandir, 
nous  aidons  les  survivant  a retrouver  la  confiance 
et  l’estime  de  soi.  Grace  a l’appui  de  leur  famille  et 
des  professionnels,  les  personnes  peuvent  passer  a 
travers  le  processus  de  guerison,  du  stade  "vic- 
time",  a celui  de  "survivant"  puis  de  "personne 
epanouie".  Ils  apprendront  tout  d’abord  qu’il  y a 
des  gens  sur  qui  ils  peuvent  compter  et  qui  les 
encourageront  a surmonter  leurs  faiblesses  person- 
nelles.  Au  fur  et  a mesure  que  leur  estime  de  soi, 
leur  confiance  en  eux-memes  et  les  autres  grandis- 
sent,  ils  commencent  a explorer  leur  potentiel  de 
croissance  personnelle  et  de  connexion  avec  les 
autres. 

Notre  projet  a trois  buts: 

Redonner  place  a la  sagesse  traditionnelle  et  a des 
modes  de  vie  equilibres  dans  la  vie  des  hommes  et 
de  leurs  families,  par  le  biais  d’approche  collabora- 
trices,  alliant  pratiques  traditionnelles  autochtones 
et  methodes  occidentales. 

Mettre  en  oeuvre  des  activites  educationnelles  et  de 
justice  sociale  qui  redonneront  le  pouvoir  aux 
hommes  autochtones  et  a leurs  families  et  leur  per- 
mettront  d’atteindre  leur  plein  potentiel. 

Etablir  un  model  de  guerison  communautaire  qui 
reduira  les  incidences  de  violence  familiale,  de  tox- 
icomanies,  de  criminalite,  de  placement  d’enfants 
en  foyers  d’accueil  et  d’autres  firmes  d’abus. 

RESULTATS  ANTICIPES 

• Au  moins  200  personnes  participeront  a nos 
services  de  base; 

• Au  moins  100  participants  signeront  un  contrat 
de  guerison  et  debuteront  leur  cheminement  en 
participant  a au  moins  un  cycle  de  traitement; 

• Les  participants  expriment  qu’ils  ressentent  une 
augmentation  de  leur  niveau  d’espoir,  du  sens  de 
leur  valeur  personnelle,  de  leurs  competences  de 
vie,  de  leur  appartenance  sociale,  de  leur  sens  d’i- 
dentite  ancestrale  et  de  leur  bien-etre. 

• Les  evaluations  de  notre  programme  et  les  statis- 
tiques  compilees  par  le  Centre  de  guerison 
demontrent  les  tendances  suivantes  chez  les  par- 
ticipants : 


1.  Reduction  des  placements  en  justice  et  dans 
les  foyers  d’accueil; 

2.  Reduction  de  l’absenteisme  scolaire 

3.  Augmentation  de  la  participation  aux  pro- 
grammes educationnels  ou  vocationnels; 

4.  Augmentation  de  la  participation  aux  activites 
communautaires  de  promotion  du  bien-etre,  de 
la  culture  et  de  la  sante. 

SERVICES 

Le  Centre  de  guerison  fournit  les  services  suivants: 

• Interventions  therapeutiques  directes,  visant  le 
systeme  de  soutien  socio-culturel  de  la  personne; 

• Des  traditions  autochtones  specifiques,  telle  que 
la  ceremonie  de  la  purification  par  la  fumee 
(smudging),  les  cabanes  a suerie,  les  camps  cul- 
turels,  l’utilisation  du  cercle  pour  des  activites  et 
des  jeunes; 

• Cercles  de  guerison  (therapie  de  groupe)  et 
approches  occidentale  de  therapie  familiale; 

• Cercle  d’entraide  et  de  soutien,  composes 
d’Aines,  de  membres  du  personnel,  de  membres 
de  la  famille  des  participants  ayant  signe  un  con- 
trat de  guerison; 

• Activites  educationnelles  sous  formes  d’ateliers. 

Le  pavilion  Pinganodin  Lodge: 

Un  reve  evenu  realite 

En  aout  1992,  un  groupe  de  personnes 
autochtones  et  non-  autochtones  ase  sont  reunies 
pour  discuter  de  preoccupations  communes  por- 
tant  sur  les  besoins  en  matiere  de  services  pour  les 
Autochtones.  Une  question  en  particulier  a surgi 
lors  des  discussions  : les  effets  de  l’alcool  sur  les 
hommes  autochtones. 

"Le  groupe  avait  un  reve"  nous  confie  John 
Corston,  Coordinateur-chef  de  la  liaison  avec  la 
communaute  au  pavilion  Pinganodin,  "ils  revaient 
tous  d’un  endroit  ou  les  hommes  autochtones 
pourraient  trouver  de  l’aide  pour  se  guerir  et 
guerir  leur  famille  des  effets  de  l’alcoolisme  et  de 
toxicomanies,  en  utilisant  la  culture,  les  traditions 
et  les  valeurs  autochtones  ". 

M.  Corston  croit  que  chaque  personne  a des 
besoins  qui  leur  sont  uniques,  et  qui  sont  ancres 
dans  leur  propre  vecu  et  leurs  racines  culturelles. 
Chaque  personne  a besoin  d’un  programme  indi- 
vidualise qui  integre  les  ressources  autochtones 
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et  non-autochtones  de  la  communaute.  Le  pavilion  Pinganodin  travaille  avec 
ses  clients  sur  une  base  individuelle  en  utilisant  les  ressources  les  plus  perti- 
nentes  a son  cas,  tout  en  lui  offrant  des  programmes  culturels  autochtones 
afin  de  le  soutenir  au  cours  de  son  cheminement  de  guerison.  Grace  a une 
contribution  annuelle  communautaire  accordee  par  la  Strategic  de  guerison 
et  de  bien-etre,  le  pavilion  Pinganodin  emploie  un  intervenant  en  liaison 
communautaire  et  en  soutien  aux  families.  Ce  conseiller  con^oit,  elabore  et 
met  en  oeuvre  des  programmes  de  liaison  pertinents  a la  culture,  pour  les 
hommes  souffrant  d’une  dependance  a l’alcool  et  aux  drogues.  11  fournit 
egalement  des  services  de  soutien  aux  families  de  ces  hommes. 

"De  plus  en  plus,  les  hommes  qui  participent  a nos  programmes  veulent  se 
reconnecter  avec  les  enseignements  traditionnels  et  les  elements  spirituels  de 


leur  culture  autochtone"  ajoute  John.  Pour  repondre  a cela,  le  pavilion 
organise  regulierement  des  cercles  de  guerison  pour  ses  clients.  Le  pavilion 
organise  aussi  un  cercle  de  guerison  pour  les  hommes  incarceres  au  Centre 
correctionnel  d’Ottawa-Carleton. 

Le  pavilion  Pinganodin  vient  juste  de  demenager  dans  un  batiment  20  lits 
situe  au  centre-ville  d’  Ottawa.  Ce  centre  renove  a accueilli  ses  clients  au 
debut  de  septembre  et  les  aide  a se  reintegrer  dans  la  societe  en  consolidant 
leurs  competences  de  vie  et  leur  offrant  de  la  formation  professionnelle.  Le 
pavilion  Pinganodin  offre  egalement  d’autres  services,  par  exemple  du  coun- 
selling, des  services  de  liaison  avec  les  families  et  la  communaute,  des  aiguil- 
lages,  su  soutien  culturel,  des  enseignements  traditionnels,  de  l’aide  a l’em- 
ploi  et  de  la  therapie  de  groupe. 


Nous  sommes  a la  recherche  de  photographies  de  pen- 
sionnats  et  de  pensionnaires  autochtones  pour  les 
autres  numeros  de  Le  premier  pas.  Vous  pouvez  nous 
faire  parvenir  ces  photographies  par  voie  electronique 
ou  par  la  poste  — nous  les  traiteront  avec  grand  respect 
et  seulement  le  temps  qu’il  nous  faut pour  les  transfer- 
er sur  I’ordinateur  (quelques  jours).  Nous  recevons 
souvent  des  demandes  de  photographies  de  la  part  des 
survivants  et  de  leurs  descendants.  Dans  certains  cas , 
ces  ecoles  n existent  plus  et  les  membres  de  la  famille 


sont  decedes , les  photos  sont  done  I’un  des  quelques 
moyens  qui  restent  pour  documenter  I’histoire  de  la 
famille  et  de  la  communaute.  En  nous  faisant  par- 
venir ces  photos  vous  nous  aiderez  a rendre  et  con- 
tribuerez  a raconter  ce  qui  s’est passe  dans  les  pension- 
nats... 

Si  vous  desirez  d’autres  informations  a ce  sujet, 
veuillez  contacter  Le  premier  pas  (adresse  en  page  2 ). 


Le  tambour 

http:/ / www.creeculture.ca/ f/ traditional/ drum.html 

« Mon  defunt  pere  m'a  parle  du  tambour  et  m'en  a explique  le  sens,  et  comme  je  crois  ses  paroles,  je  I'ai  encore 
avec  moi  aujourd'hui.  Quand  je  chante  et  qu'il  m'accompagne,  nos  paroles  s'unissent,  nos  voix  sont  claires;  voila 
ce  qui  se  passe  en  moi  quand  je  chante.  Je  me  rememore  les  chasseurs  et  les  trappeurs,je  pense  a eux  qui  defend- 
ent  encore  aujourd'hui  le  territoire  et  la  chasse.Ce  que  je  sais  aujourd'hui,  je  ne  I'ai  pas  appris  n'importe  ou;je  I'ai 
appris  par  la  chasse  et  c'est  de  la  que  j'ai  appris  mes  chansons.  C'est  la  que  j'ai  tout  appris,  et  tous  ces  enseigne- 
ments, je  les  ai  encore  avec  moi  aujourd'hui.  Je  suis  tres  heureux  et  fier  quand  on  me  demande  de  chanter  au  son 
du  tambour.  Mon  defunt  pere  etait  tres  vieux  quand  il  m'a  parle  du  regard  que  je  devais  porter  sur  tout  ga,  il  m'a 
dit  de  ne  jamais  oublier  comment  j'ai  ete  eleve.  Mon  pere  a pris  soin  de  nous,  sa  famille,  et  a assure  notre  subsis- 
tance  a meme  la  terre  et  la  foret.  Et  je  me  souviens  toujours  des  enseignements  de  mon  pere;  et  par  moments,  la 
maniere  dont  j'ai  ete  eleve  apparait  clairement  a mon  esprit.  C'est  pourquoi  je  n'ai  jamais  abandonne  mon  tam- 
bour. Mon  defunt  pere  m'a  dit  que  ce  qu'il  me  laisserait  serait  son  tambour,  le  tambour  est  ce  qu'il  m'a  transmis. 
Je  m'en  souviens  encore. » 

- David  Neeposh,  Sr.,  aine  de  Waswanipi 
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Benediction 

Traduit  du  kahniakehaka  (langue  mohawk). 

Portons  notre  attention  sur  les  forces  de  vie  de  notre  Mere  la  Terre; 

sur  les  eaux,  qui  apaisent  notre  soif  et  assurent  le  bien-etre  et  la  vigueur  de  la  vie  vegetale; 
sur  les  animaux,  qui  nous  fournissent  de  la  nourriture,  des  vetements,  un  abri  et  la  beaute; 
sur  les  arbres  de  toutes  les  formes  et  de  toutes  les  tailles,  qui  nous  procurent  un  abri  et  des 
fruits  de  toutes  sortes; 

sur  les  plantes  medicinales,  par  lesquelles  le  Createur  nous  indique  comment  nous  soigner. 
Nous  remercions  toutes  ces  forces  de  vie  qui,  sans  cesse,  suivent  les  instructions  du 
Createur. 

Pour  tout  cela,  nous  leur  sommes  reconnaissants. 

Portons  notre  attention  sur  les  Quatre  Vents; 

Nous  ecoutons  et  nous  entendons  leur  voix,  nous  les  saluons  et  nous  les  remercions  de 
continuer  a suivre  les  instructions  qu  ils  ont  reques  du  Createur,  apportant  parfois  la  pluie 
qui  regenere  les  eaux  de  notre  Mere  la  Terre  et  transporte  les  graines  pour  que  la  Terre 
revienne  a la  vie  chaque  printemps. 

Pour  tout  cela,  nous  leur  sommes  reconnaissants. 

Portons  notre  attention  sur  le  travail  de  notre  Grand  Frere  le  Soleil  du  Jour. 

Lorsque  nous  voyons  le  Soleil  du  Jour  dans  le  del  de  la  Terre,  de  1 aube  jusqu  au  crepus- 
cule,  nous  savons  qu  il  suit  les  instructions  du  Createur,  qu  il  nous  apporte  la  chaleur,  la 
lumiere,  1 energie  et 

qu  il  est  la  source  des  cycles  de  vie  de  toute  les  creatures  qui  vivent  sur  la  Terre. 

Pour  tout  cela,  nous  lui  sommes  reconnaissants. 

Portons  notre  attention  sur  notre  Grand-Mere  la  Lune. 

Dans  notre  monde,  notre  Grand-Mere  la  Lune  illumine  le  del  de  la  nuit,  elle  coordonne 
les  cycles  de  vie  de  tous  les  etres  vivants  afin  que  la  vie  puisse  continuer  sur  notre  Terre. 
Parce  qu  elle  suit  les  instructions  du  Createur,  nous  lui  sommes  extremement  reconnais- 
sants. 

Portons  maintenant  notre  attention  sur  le  del  nocturne  constelle  d etoiles  et 
d autres  corps  celestes  qui  aident  notre  Grand-Mere  la  Lune  et  le  Soleil  du  Jour 
a suivre  les  instructions  du  Createur. 

Nous  sommes  reconnaissants  envers  les  corps  celestes  qui  nous  aident  a trouver  notre 
chemin 

lorsque  nous  nous  rendons  dans  d’ autres  villages  ou  que  nous  parcourons  de  longues  dis- 
tances. 

Nous  remercions  ces  parties  anciennes  de  la  creation  de  suivre  les  instructions  du  Createur 
et  nous  leurs  sommes  reconnaissants. 

Nous  saluons  tous  les  oiseaux  et  toutes  les  autres  formes  de  vie  animale,  du  plus  petit 
insecte  a 1 animal  le  plus  gros.  Nous  croyons  que  toute  forme  de  vie  a un  dessein  a accom- 
plir  dans  la  creation, 

nous  les  remercions  de  continuer  a suivre  les  instructions  du  Createur  et  nous  leur  expri- 
mons  notre  gratitude. 

Tournons  maintenant  nos  pensees  vers  le  Createur,  choisissons  les  mots  les  plus  beaux  et 
les  pensees  les  plus  belles  pour  lui  manifester  toute  notre  gratitude  et  notre  reconnaissance. 
Nous  remercions  le  Createur  d avoir  prepare  toutes  les  choses  sur  notre  Mere  la  Terre  et 
dans  1 Univers  a un  dessein  et  a un  sens.  Nous  lui  savons  gre  que  les  Etres  humains  font 
partie  de  la  Creation. 

Nous  remercions  tous  les  elements  de  la  Creation  qui  continuent  de  suivre  les  instructions 
du  Createur  jusqu  a la  fin  des  temps  et  pour  toute  la  Creation. 

Pour  tout  cela,  nous  te  sommes  reconnaissants  a jamais  et  c est  ce  a quoi  nous  pensons 
lorsque  nous  te  remercions,  toi  notre  Createur. 


Le  reve  de  la  robe  de  danse 


Je  vois  une  vieille  femme  qui  marche  avec  moi 
dans  le  vent, 

J’essaye  de  tout  ma  force  de  comprendre  ses 
mots, 

mais  elle  parle  dan  une  langue  etrange,  et  je  la 
quitte. 

J’essayerai  de  la  comprendre  plus  tard,  pas 
maintenant 

Je  tombe,  comme  je  suis  tombee  la  derniere 
fois  que  je  l’ai  quittee, 

Sa  voix  lointaine  me  questionne,  mais  je  ne 
repond  pas 

Je  pleure,  j’ai  peur  et  je  suis  seule. 

Je  cherche  a rever  d’elle,  mais  mes  reves  sont 
vides. 

Me  voit-elle,  m’entend-elle  ? 

J’essaie  de  retrouver  le  chemin  qui  mene  vers 
elle 

Mais  en  vain,  car  les  chemins  sont  trop  nom- 
breux 

Alors  je  crie  mon  impuissance,  ma  douleur, 
Et  une  voix  interieure  me  commande  de  fuir 
cette  realite  qui  me  detruit. 

Je  seche  alors  mes  pleurs  et  mets  de  l’ordre 
dans  mes  pensees, 

Dans  le  silence  de  mon  ame,  j’entends  alors  la 
voix  de  la  vieille  femme  qui  m’appelle. 

Ses  paroles  claires  et  precises  me  dirigent  vers 
les  cedres  odorants 

Elle  est  la,  qui  me  tend  une  robe  de  danse 
argentee  decorees  de  mes  couleurs, 

La  robe  de  mes  reves  que  je  cherchais  depuis 
si  longtemps 

Depuis  ce  temps,  j’ai  retrouve  ma  liberte  et  la 
confiance  en  moi 

Dans  sa  robe  de  danse,  mon  ame  reve  et  ne 
cesse  de  chanter. 


Meegwetch, 

- Phoenix  Bunting 
Premiere  Nation  du  Lac  Seul 

(Si  vous  voulez  en  savoir  plus  sur  Phoenix,  vous 
pouvez  lire  les  commentaires  des  lecteurs) 
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La  ceremonie  des  premiers  pas 
Aanischaaukamikw  Institut  cultural  Cri : 
http : // www.  creecul  ture . ca/f/ 
traditional/walking_out.html 

Apres  que  les  jeunes  enfants  cris  ont 
appris  a marcher,  on  les  revet  des  cos- 
tumes traditionnels  et  on  leur  remet 
des  modeles  reduits  des  outils  utilises 
par  les  chasseurs  cris  (fusils  et 
couteaux  aux  petits  gallons  et  grat- 
toirs  a peaux  aux  petites  filles).  On  les 
rassemble  ensuite  dans  une  tente  cere- 
moniale  oil  les  anciens  de  la  commu- 
naute  ont  pris  place.  Ces  derniers  les 
font  ensuite  sortir  de  la  tente,  accom- 
pagnes  d'un  parent.  Les  enfants  trai- 
nent  derriere  eux  des  captures  de  chas- 
se  decorees,  soit  une  oie,  un  castor  ou 
autre  petit  gibier.  Ils  font  ensuite  le 


tour  complet  d'un  arbre  decore.  A mi- 
trajet,  avec  l'aide  d'un  proche,  ils 
tirent  un  coup  de  fusil  dans  les  airs.  Ils 
completent  le  trajet  circulaire,  revien- 
nent  dans  la  tente  et  remettent  leurs  « 
prises  » aux  aines.  Chez  les  Cris,  cette 
merveilleuse  ceremonie  symbolise  les 
attentes  de  la  communaute  a l'egard 
des  enfants  (un  comportement  pro- 
ductif,  le  travail  au  profit  de  l'ensem- 
ble  et  la  valeur  propre  de  chaque  indi- 
vidu  au  sein  de  la  societe  crie).  Selon  la 
tradition,  la  ceremonie  doit  se 
derouler  le  matin.  De  plus,  la  porte  de 
la  tente  ceremoniale  est  toujours  ori- 
entee  vers  Test,  vers  le  soleil  levant, 
symbole  d'optimisme  et  d'espoir  face 
a l'avenir. 


La  Condition  de  pere 

Extraits  de  La  paternite,  dans  tous  les  etats!  de  Germain 
Dulac,  Ph.  D.-  Conseil  de  a famille  du  Quebec 
http://www.cfc-efc.ca/docs/vanif/00000200.htm 


Les  ages  de  la  vie  du  pere 
Avant  la  naissance 

Le  desir  d'enfant  et  la  prise  de  decision 

L'anonce  faite  au  pere 

La  couvade,  l'accouchement  et  la  naissance 

Apres  la  naissance 

La  socialisation  de  l'enfant 

La  competence  parentale 

Le  soin  des  enfants 

Les  autres  moments  du  cycle  de  vie 

Le  mitan  de  l'age 
Le  grand-pere 
Le  pere  adolescent 
La  mobilite  conjugale 
La  separation  et  le  divorce 
La  monoparentalite  patricentrique 
La  recomposition  familiale 


Les  hommes  victimes 
de  violence  sexuelle  dans  I'enfance 


Guide  a l'intention  des  survivants  adultes 
www.hc-sc.gc.ca 


Peut-on  guerir  de  la  violence  sexuelle  ? 

OUI,  mais  il  faut  voir  cette  guerison  comme  un  processus  et  non  comme  un  projet 
aboutissant  a un  resultat  final.  On  ne  peut  esperer  atteindre  un  moment  de  grace  ou, 
comme  par  magie,  tous  les  problemes  s’evanouissent  et  le  bonheur  s’installe  en  perma- 
nence. II  est  plus  probable  qua  divers  stades  de  votre  vie,  de  nouvelles  questions  sur- 
giront  qui  vous  inciteront  peut-etre  a retourner  voir  un  conseiller  pendant  quelque 
temps. 


La  guerison  se  manifeste  plutot  par  une  diminution  des  symptomes  lies  a l’agression  sex- 
uelle, par  un  accroissement  de  l’estime  de  soi,  et  par  l’instauration  de  relations  plus  sat- 
isfaisantes  avec  les  autres.  Vous  aurez  davantage  l’impression  de  maitriser  votre  destinee. 
En  d’ autres  mots,  au  lieu  de  laisser  le  traumatisme  de  fagression  guider  votre  vie,  vous 
prendrez  vous-meme  les  affaires  en  main.  Vous  pouvez  certes  mener  une  vie  heureuse  ! 


La  guerison  peut  ressembler  a ce  qui  est  arrive  a Richard.  Richard  a vu  ses  symptomes 
pratiquement  disparaitre,  sa  relation  avec  sa  femme  s’est  amelioree,  et  ses  enfants  sont 
moins  anxieux.  Ce  n’est  peut-etre  pas  le  bonheur  total,  mais  c’est  tout  de  meme  mieux 
que  l’enfer  dans  lequel  il  vivait  avant  sa  guerison. 
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Feuillet  de  mise  a jour  No.  2 - Guide  du  pro- 
gramme de  la  Fondation  autochtone  de 
guerison  - 3e  Edition 

Bonjour  a tous, 

Comme  vous  le  savez,  selon  le  mandat  accorde 
a la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison 
(FADG),  celle-ci  disposait  d’une  periode  de 
temps  precise  pour  debourser  le  Fonds  de  gueri- 
son de  350  millions  de  dollars  et  le  distribuer  a 
des  projets  communautaires  visant  la  guerison 
des  sequelles  des  abus  physiques  et  sexuels  per- 
petres dans  les  pensionnats,  y compris  les  reper- 
cussions intergenerationnelles. 

Le  Fonds  de  guerison  est  presque  epuise.  Nous 
atteindrons  tres  vite  la  Fin  de  la  periode  d’en- 
gagement  des  fonds  stipulee  dans  notre  mandat. 

• Notre  derniere  date  limite  pour  recevoir 
des  demandes  de  financement  sera  le  28 
fevrier  2003.  Vos  propositions  doivent 
parvenir  a nos  bureaux  au  plus  tard  a dix- 
sept  heures  (17h)  heure  de  l’Est; 

• A l’exception  de  quelques  contributions 
destinees  a des  fins  speciales  (Centres  de 
guerison,  communautes  inuits  et  autres 
groupes  difficiles  a atteindre),  la  date  de 
nos  derniers  engagements  de  fonds  sera  le 
31  mars  2004; 

• Nous  consacrerons  la  majorite  de  nos 
fmancements  au  renouvellement  de  pro- 
jets pluriannuels  existants,  qui  ont  fait 
leur  preuve. 

La  FADG  a commandite  un  certain  nombre 
d’ etudes  qui  serviront  d’outils  pour  la  concep- 
tion et  felaboration  d’approches  de  guerison 
efficaces  et  bien  informees.  Notre  recherche 
nous  permet  de  proceder  a une  evaluation  des 
impacts  des  projets  de  guerison  finances  par  la 
Fondation  sur  les  communautes  autochtones  et 
de  documenter  les  pratiques  exemplaires  en 
matiere  de  guerison.  Nous  esperons  aussi  que 
cette  recherche  sera  utile  aux  processus  d’elabo- 
ration  des  politiques  publiques  qui  visent  les 
peuples  autochtones. 

Nous  continuerons  nos  pourparlers  aupres  du 
gouvernement  du  Canada,  afin  qu’il  s’engage  a 
mettre  en  oeuvre  une  strategic  plus  durable  et 
davantage  centree  sur  la  guerison.  Nous 
esperons  pouvoir  compter  sur  vous  pour  repon- 
dre  a nos  sondages.  Ceux-ci  nous  fournissent 
des  renseignements  precieux,  aptes  a appuyer  les 
efforts  que  nous  faisons  pour  renouveler  notre 
mandat.  Nous  appuyons  les  voix,  qui  de  plus  en 


plus  nombreuses,  demandent  la  mise  en  place 
d’un  programme  efficace  capable  de  s’adresser  a 
la  perte  des  langues  et  des  cultures  autochtones 
attribuable  au  regime  des  pensionnats. 

La  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison  vous 
felicite  pour  1’ excellent  travail  que  vous  accom- 
plissez  pour  aider  les  Survivants,  leurs  families, 
leurs  communautes  et  leurs  nations.  Le  Conseil 
d’administration,  ainsi  que  le  personnel  de  la 
Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison  sont  heureux 
d’avoir  eu  l’opportunite  d’encourager  votre 
cheminement  vers  la  guerison.  Nous  eprouvons 
cependant  de  la  tristesse  a la  pensee  que  notre 
travail  de  collaboration  touche  a sa  fin. 

Veuillez  tenir  compte  des  changements  de  poli- 
tiques suivants  lorsque  vous  preparez  votre 
proposition  de  projets  : 

1.  Les  projets  doivent  s’adresser  aux  sequelles 
des  abus  physiques  et  sexuels  perpetres  dans 
les  pensionnats.  Lorsque  la  Fondation  examin- 
era  les  nouvelles  propositions  qui  lui  parvien- 
dront,  elle  prendra  en  consideration  seulement 
celles  qui  demontrent  clairement  qu’elles  repon- 
dent  aux  besoins  de  guerison  des  personnes 
autochtones  affectees  par  les  sequelles  des  abus 
physiques  et  sexuels  perpetres  dans  les  pension- 
nats. Afin  d’identifier  clairement  les  besoins  de 
guerison,  veuillez  consulter  le  modele  de  plan 
de  travail  ci-joint  (celui-ci  remplace  le  plan  de 
travail  qui  se  trouve  a la  page  8 du  formulaire  de 
demande  - 3e  edition). 

2.  Nombre  limite  de  projets  finances.  Un  seul 
projet  finance  par  communaute  ou  organisation. 
Avant  de  commencer  votre  proposition,  veuillez 
consulter  notre  site  web  (www.ahf.ca)  ou  con- 
tactez  directement  la  Fondation  afin  de  deter- 
miner si  celle-ci  a deja  finance  un  projet  pour 
votre  organisation  ou  pour  votre  communaute. 

3.  Limites  portant  sur  le  nombre  des  annees  de 
financement  et  sur  le  plafonnement  du 
financement.  Le  financement  pluriannuel  de 
projets  se  limite  a deux  annees,  selon  un  plafond 
annuel  fixe  chaque  annee.  Si  vous  cherchez  a 
obtenir  un  renouvellement  de  votre  pro  jet,  il  se 
peut  que  vous  soyez  eligible  pour  deux  annees 
de  financement  au  niveau  existant.  Si  vous 
presentez  une  nouvelle  proposition  et  que  celle- 
ci  est  acceptee,  votre  financement  restera  le 
meme  pour  toute  la  duree  de  votre  projet. 

4.  Nombre  limite  de  nouveaux  projets.  Nous 
n’accepterons  qu’un  nombre  limite  de  nouveaux 
pro  jets  qui  : 


■ Visent  des  cibles  prioritaires; 

• Sont  axees  sur  les  jeunes; 

$ Sont  aptes  a creer  des  strategies  efficaces, 
innovatrices  et  qui  coincident  aux  besoins  des 
hommes;  et 

• Sont  axees  sur  des  groupes  difficiles  a atteindre 
(tels  que  les  Inuits,  les  Metis  les  communautes 
isolees) 

5.  Projets  qui  ne  seront  plus  finances.  Les 

fonds  s’epuisent  et  la  Fondation  autochtone  de 
guerison  ne  pourra  plus  financer  les  projets 
suivants  : 

• Conception  ou  preparation  de  projets.  C’est-a- 
dire  les  projets  qui  se  consacrent  seulement  a la 
preparation  du  pro  jet  et  qui  ne  fournissent 
encore  aucun  service  de  guerison. 

• Evaluations  de  besoins.  Les  projets  dont  le 
point  focal  est  revaluation  des  besoins  de  gueri- 
son de  la  communaute  felaboration  de  propo- 
sitions. 

■ Elaboration  de  programmes  d’enseignement. 
Toute  nouvelle  demande  de  financement  de 
projet  soumise  par  des  institutions  d’education 
afin  d’elaborer  des  programmes  d’enseigne- 
ment. 

7.  Partie  D du  formulaire  de  demande  - 3e  edi- 
tion. Veuillez  completer  et  inserer  le  question- 
naire D-8  (incorpore  au  Guide  du  programme) 

Veuillez  vous  assurer  que  les  mesures  de  secu- 
rite  necessaires  soient  en  place  lorsque  vous 
recueillez  les  donnees  pour  votre  proposition. 
Ces  mesures  sont  importantes  et  servent  a 
minimiser  les  risques  associes  au  declenche- 
ment  des  traumatismes  (causes  par  le  retour 
en  memoire  des  abus  passe  ou  le  fait  qu’ils  sont 
revecus).  Veuillez  vous  assurer  que  ceux  qui 
vivent  un  declenchement  de  leurs  experiences 
passees  disposent  d’un  soutien  suffisant  (autre 
Survivant,  intervenants  formes  pour  les  cas  de 
traumatismes,  etc.) 

Avant  de  commencer  votre  proposition,  veuillez 
nous  contacter  pour  obtenir  les  renseignements 
les  plus  recents 

Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison 
75,  rue  Albert,  Piece  801, 

Ottawa,  Ontario,  KIP  5E7 
Telephone  : (613)  23 7 4441 
Ligne  sans  frais  : 1 888  725  8886 
Courriel  : Programs@ahf.ca 
Site  web  : www.ahf.ca 
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Evaluation  de  la  FADG 
- mise  a jour  (au  1 8 octobre  2002) 

Important:  les  chiffres  mentionnes  dans  cette  mise  a jour  ont  ete 
extrapoles  des  resultats  obtenus  lors  du  sondage  sur  revaluation 
du  processus  (effectue  en  fevrier  2001  aupres  de  274  organisa- 
tions). Ils  representent  des  estimations  seulement.  Depuis  le  pre- 
mier mars  2001,  un  total  de  237  nouvelles  autres  organisations 
ont  re$u  du  flnancement. 

Guerison  individuelle  se  refere  aux  traitements  therapeutiques 
axes  sur  un  cheminement  personnel.  Le  nombre  estime  de  per- 
sonnes  ayant  beneficie  de  services  de  guerison  se  chiffre  a 90,053. 

Guerison  en  groupe  cible  l’ensemble  de  la  communaute;  73,336 
personnes  environ  ont  participe  a des  activites  de  guerison  en 
groupe. 

Les  projets  de  guerison  ont  identifie  approximativement  14,153 
personnes  ayant  des  besoins  speciaux.  (c’est-a-dire  ayant  subi  des 
traumatismes  graves,  n’etant  pas  emotionnellement  pretes  a par- 
ticiper  a des  activites  de  groupe,  ayant  des  antecedents  de  tenta- 
tives  de  suicide  ou  une  dependance  profonde  (drogues,  alcool, 
substances)  mettant  leur  vie  en  danger). 

II  est  estime  que  106,036  autres  personnes  pourraient  recevoir 
des  services  si  les  projets  beneficiaient  de  ressources  et  d’un 
temps  suffisant.  Lorsque  Ton  combine  tous  les  besoins  identifies 
par  les  projets,  la  somme  necessaire  pour  les  combler  est  estimee 

a 147,743,745  $. 

Environ  20,399  personnes  ont  re$u  de  la  formation. 

Les  estimations  actuelles  indiquent  que  les  equipes  se  composent 
de  3,117  employes  remuneres,  dont  environ  2,743  sont  des 
Autochtones  et  1,558  des  survivants.  Pres  de  1,832  sont  des 
employes  a plein  temps. 

Au  cours  d’un  mois  typique,  plus  de  21,148  heures  de  benevolat 
ont  ete  contributes  et  mises  au  service  des  projets  de  la  FADG. 
Si  Ton  admet  que  la  valeur  de  cette  contribution  correspond  a 
une  remuneration  de  10  dollars/heure,  la  contribution  des 
benevoles  peut  done  etre  estimee  a 211,482$  par  mois  ou  a 
2,537,790  $ par  an. 

Si  Ton  presume  que  les  nouveaux  projets  ont  au  minimum, 
obtenu  le  meme  niveau  de  soutien  de  la  part  de  partenaires,  on 
peut  supposer  que  ces  derniers  ont  contribue  un  flnancement 
approximatif  de  9,480,874$.  De  la  meme  maniere,  il  est  estime 
que  la  somme  de  7,628,773$  pourrait  avoir  ete  obtenue  sous  la 
forme  de  flnancement  regulier  et  la  valeur  des  dons  en  biens  ou 
services  estimee  jusqu’a  date  serait  de  14,731,197$. 

(Le  texte  complet  de  cette  evaluiation  perut-etre  obtenu  sur 
demande  a la  Fondation) 


O Grand  Esprit 

dont  j'en tends  la  voix  dans  les  vents  et  dont  le  souffle  donne  vie  a toutes 

choses, 

ecoute-moi. 

Je  viens  vers  toi 

comme  fun  de  tes  nombreux  enfants  ; 

je  suis  faible  ...  je  suis  petit  ... 

j'ai  besoin  de  ta  sagesse  et  de  ta  force. 

Laisse-moi  marcher  dans  la  beaute,  et  fais  que  mes  yeux  aper^oivent  tou- 
jours 

les  rouges  et  pourpres  couchers  du  soleil. 

Fais  que  mes  mains  respectent  les  choses 
que  tu  as  creees, 

et  rends  mes  oreilles  fines  pour  qu'elles  puissent  entendre  ta  voix. 
Fais-moi  sage, 

de  sorte  que  je  puisse  comprendre  ce  que  tu  as  enseigne  a mon  peuple 

et  les  lemons  que  tu  as  cachees 

dans  chaque  feuille  et  chaque  rocher. 

Je  te  demande  force  et  sagesse, 
non  pour  etre  superieur  a mes  fireres, 

mais  afin  d'etre  capable  de  combattre  mon  plus  grand  ennemi, 
moi-meme. 

Fais  que  je  sois  to uj ours  pret 

a me  presenter  devant  toi 

avec  des  mains  propres  et  un  regard  droit. 

Ainsi,  lorsque  ma  vie  s'eteindra  comme  s'eteint  un  coucher  de  soleil, 
mon  esprit  pourra  venir  a toi  sans  honte. 

Priere  ojibwa 


Fort  Qu'Appelle  Indian  Industrial  School 
1884,  Lebret,  Saskatchewan 

Source : National  Archives  of  Canada  PA- 182246 
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Assemblies  regionales  - 2002 


QUEBEC  CITY 

Rae  Ratsleff,  AHF  Minute  Secretary 

Suite  a la  priere  offerte  par  l'Aine  Raymond  Gros-Louis,  le  Directeur  Richard 
Kistabish,  Vice-President  de  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison  a ouvert 
FAssemblee  regionale  a 9:35,  en  accueillant  les  participants.  Monsieur  Kistabish  a 
ensuite  presente  la  Directrice  du  Conseil  Madame  Elizebeth  Hourie-  Palfrey  ainsi 
que  les  membres  du  personnel  qui  etaient  presents. 

Au  cours  de  sa  presentation  du  message  de  la  FADG,  Monsieur  Kistabish  a souligne 
que  la  derniere  date  limite  pour  la  soumission  de  propositions  de  projets  sera  le  28 
fevrier  2003.  II  a explique  que,  mis  a part  certaines  contributions  speciales  allouees 
a des  centres  de  guerison  et  aux  communautes  inuites,  les  derniers  engagements  de 
fonds  seront  completes  au  31  mars  2004;  II  a ajoute  que  la  plupart  des  appuis  fin- 
anciers que  la  Fondation  accordera  seront  reserves  au  renouvellement  de  projets  exis- 
tants  ayant  clairement  fait  leurs  preuves,  et  a des  projets  qui  se  concentrent  sur  les 
groupes  prioritaires  que  la  FADG  a determines. 

Au  cours  de  sa  presentation  du  message  de  la  FADG,  le  Vice-  President  a annonce 
que  la  FADG  ne  financerait  pas  de  projets  axes  sur  les  evaluations  de  besoin  ou  les 
elaborations  de  projets  qui  se  prolongeraient  au-dela  de  la  date  limite  du  28  fevrier 
2003.  La  FADG  ne  financerait  pas  non  plus  les  projets  d’elaboration  de  programmes 
d’enseignement  et/ou  de  recherche.  Ces  dispositions,  a-t-il  dit,  entrent  en  vigueur 
immediatement.  II  a aussi  commente  la  prolongation  de  la  strategic  de  guerison  que 
la  FADG  a discutee  avec  le  gouvernement  et  ses  demarches  aupres  de  celui-ci  afin 
qu’il  reponde  aux  appels  toujours  plus  nombreux  concernant  les  pertes  au  niveau  de 
la  culture  et  de  la  langue,  causees  par  F experience  des  pensionnats. 

Ernie  Daniels,  Directeur  des  Finances,  a presente  le  Rapport  financier  verifie  pour 
Fannie  fiscale  2001-2002.  Ce  rapport  faisait  partie  du  Rapport  annuel  2002  dis- 
tribue  a FAssemblee.  Au  cours  de  la  revue  des  notes  du  rapport  financier,  Monsieur 
Daniels  a parle  des  lignes  de  conduite  guidant  les  investissements  de  la  FADG  et  la 
creation  de  la  fondation  Espoir  des  generations.  M.  Daniels  a egalement  passe  en 
revue  les  depenses  et  le  calendrier  des  sommes  versees  aux  projets.  II  a averti  les  par- 
ticipants que  la  FADG  prevoyait  que  ses  fonds  serait  entierement  engages  d’ici  aout 
2003  et  que  les  versements  aux  projets  ne  s’etendraient  apres  2007. 

Le  reste  de  la  matinee  et  de  Fapres-midi  a ete  consacre  au  dialogue.  Plusieurs  ques- 
tions importantes  ont  ete  posies  par  les  participants  et  participantes,  au  sujet  des 
changements  imminents  qui  affecteront  le  processus  de  finan cement,  et  au  sujet  des 
nouvelles  priorites  et  limites  de  financement.  Plusieurs  questions  portaient  sur  le 
sujet  de  la  langue  et  de  la  culture  et  aussi  sur  la  fermeture  des  operations  de  la  FADG. 
Plusieurs  participants  et  participantes  ont  partage  leur  histoire  et  leur  experience  des 
pensionnats  ainsi  que  leur  vicu  au  sein  des  projets  finances  par  la  FADG. 

LAssemblee  regionale  de  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison  dans  la  ville  de 
Quebec  s'est  terminee  le  mercredi  30  octobre  2002,  a 13h30,  apres  une  priere  offerte 
par  l’Aini  Raymond  Gros-Louis. 


KENORA 

Joan  Molloy,  Fondation  atitocbtone  de  guerison. 

Apres  la  priere  offerte  par  l’Aini  Joe  Morrison,  George  Erasmus, 
President  de  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison,  a ouvert 
l’Assemblee  a 9h  25.  Les  participants  ont  ete  accueillis  et  M. 
Erasmus  a presente  les  directeurs  du  Conseil  d’ administration  de 
la  FADG,  Garnet  Angeconeb  et  Susan  Flare. 

Le  directeur  du  Conseil,  Garnet  Angeconeb  a exprime  sa  grati- 
tude envers  les  participants  qui  s’itaient  deplace  pour  assister  a 
l’Assemblee.  La  Directrice  du  Conseil  Susan  Flare  a aussi  accueil- 
li  les  participants  a FAssemblee  et  a commente  le  fait  qu’elle  itait 
dija  venue  dans  la  region  a deux  autres  occasions.  Mike 
DeGagne,  Directeur  general,  a ensuite  presente  le  personnel  de  la 
FADG  qui  etait  present  et  a explique  le  but  de  la  rencontre. 

En  partageant  le  message  de  la  FADG,  M.  Erasmus  a annonce 
que  la  FADG  ne  financerait  pas  de  projets  axes  sur  les  evaluations 
de  besoin  ou  les  elaborations  de  projets  qui  se  prolongeraient  au- 
dela  de  la  date  limite  du  28  fevrier  2003.  La  FADG  ne  financerait 
pas  non  plus  les  projets  d’elaboration  de  programmes  d’enseigne- 
ment et/ou  de  recherche.  Ces  dispositions,  a-t-il  dit,  entrent  en 
vigueur  immediatement.  II  a aussi  commente  la  prolongation  de 
la  strategic  de  guerison  que  la  FADG  a discutee  avec  le  gou- 
vernement et  ses  demarches  aupres  de  celui-ci  afin  qu’il  reponde 
aux  appels  toujours  plus  nombreux  concernant  les  pertes  au 
niveau  de  la  culture  et  de  la  langue,  causees  par  l’experience  des 
pensionnats. 

Le  President,  Georges  a Erasmus  s’est  appuyi  sur  la  presentation 
qui  avait  ete  distribute  et  qu’il  a presente  a l’aide  d’un  retropro- 
jecteur.  Ce  document  s’intitulait  Notes  de  presentation  pour  les 
Assemblies  regionales  de  2002. 

Ernie  Daniels,  Directeur  des  Finances,  a presente  le  Rapport  fin- 
ancier verifie  pour  Fannie  fiscale  2001-2002,  tel  qu’il  apparaissait 
dans  le  Rapport  annuel,  de  la  page  39  a 50. 

Le  reste  de  la  matinie  et  toute  Fapres-midi  ont  iti  consacri  au 
dialogue  entre  les  participants,  les  membres  du  Conseil  de  la 
FADG  et  son  personnel.  Plusieurs  questions  d’ordre  giniral  ont 
iti  posies  a M.  Erasmus,  Mike  DeGagni  et  Ernie  Daniels. 
Certaines  personnes  ont  posi  des  questions  a titre  individuel  au 
sujet  de  leur  projet  spicifique  et  celles-ci  ont  iti  traities  par  Fun 
des  membres  du  personnel  present.  Daryle  Gardipy  avait  une 
copie  dicrivant  le  cheminement  dans  le  systeme  des  projets  de 
l’Ontario.  Nous  n’avions  malheureusement  pas  ce  document 
pour  le  Manitoba.  Selon  moi,  la  majeure  partie  des  participants  a 
l’Assemblie  itait  des  coordinateurs,  de  personnel  et  de  projets  au 
Manitoba  et  de  membres  de  communautis  du  Manitoba. 

De  petites  trousses  d’information,  incluant  un  nouveau  formu- 
laire  pour  la  preparation  de  rapports  trimestriels  ont  iti  dis- 
tribuies. 

La  rencontre  s'est  achevie  a 15h30  apres  une  priere  de  cloture 
offerte  par  l’Aini  Joe  Morrison. 

> 
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Premier  pas 


PRINCE  ALBERT 

Joan  Molloy,  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison. 


<! 

MONCTON 

Karen  Jacobs-William,  Gesdonnaire,  Souden  communautaire 

La  reunion  a debute  aux  environ  de  9hl.  Approximativement  36  partici- 
pants ont  assiste  a l’Assemblee  pendant  la  journee.  L’Ainee  Isabelle 
Knockwood  a ouvert  la  reunion  avec  une  priere  et  des  enseignements.  Les 
membres  du  Conseil  d’ administration  Georges  Erasmus,  Viola  Robinson  et 
Grant  Severight  etaient  egalement  presents.  Les  membres  du  personnel  de  la 
FADG  presents  etaient:  Mike  DeGagne,  Ernie  Daniels,  Rae  Ratsleff,  Giselle 
Robelin  et  moi-meme,  Karen  Jacobs-Williams.  Chacun  des  trois  membres 
du  Conseil  a adresse  quelques  mots  de  bienvenue  aux  participants. 

J’ai  rencontre  plusieurs  participants  avec  qui  j’avais  deja  eu  des  conversa- 
tions telephoniques,  et  ils  ont  paru  tres  content  de  pouvoir  poser  les  yeux 
sur  la  personne  qu’ils  avaient  rencontree  seulement  au  bout  du  fil,  et  ce  sen- 
timent etait  reciproque.  Plusieurs  participants  sont  venus  de  tres  loin,  cer- 
tains sont  meme  venus  des  Six  Nations  en  Ontario.  Une  fois  que  la  presen- 
tation — au  retroprojecteur  — de  M.  Erasmus  terminee,  la  place  a ete  laissee 
aux  commentaires  des  participants. 

La  matinee  a ete  l’occasion  de  commentaires  tres  positifs.  Nous  avons 
ensuite  pris  une  pause  pour  le  repas  de  midi,  qui  consistait  d’une  delicieuse 
soupe,  de  sandwiches  et  de  desserts.  La  rencontre  a repris  vers  13  heures  et 
s’est  terminee  a 15h30,  avec  une  priere  de  cloture  offerte  par  l’Amee  Isabelle 
Knockwood. 

Questions  & preoccupations: 

L’un  des  participants,  arrive  sur  le  tard  et  qui  travaille  pour  le  Bureau  des 
pensionnats  au  niveau  national  a declare  qu’elle  avait  entendu  des  plaintes 
a travers  le  pays  au  sujet  d’un  manque  d’equite  et  de  transparence.  Je  n’ai 
pas  tres  bien  compris  ce  qu’elle  disait  car  elle  ne  s’est  pas  tres  bien  expliquee 
et  je  n’ai  pas  pu  lui  demander  de  clarifier  ses  preoccupations.  Mais  Georges 
Erasmus  le  lui  a demande. 

Elle  a declare  qu’elle  trouvait  que  le  fmancement  de  la  FADG  etait  dirige 
vers  les  chefs  et  les  Conseils  de  bandes  et  non  vers  les  survivants.  Elle  a dit 
q’un  chef  de  bande  avait  reussi  a faire  approuver  un  projet  et  qu’il  avait 
ensuite  employe  sa  femme  pour  le  projet  alors  qu’elle  n’etait  pas  qualifiee. 
M.  Erasmus  a souligne  que  pour  la  plupart,  les  plaintes  se  referent  a la  dffi- 
culte  d’obtenir  des  fonds  et  que  la  FADG  a une  procedure  en  place  pour 
traiter  les  plaintes.  Les  plaintes  qui  sont  logees  a la  Fondation  font  l’objet 
d’une  investigation.  Un  autre  homme  voulait  savoir  pourquoi  son  projet 
pluriannuel  n’a  pas  recu  de  financement  a cause  du  manque  d’assurance 
responsabilite.  M.  Erasmus  a dit  que  les  couts  d'assurance  etaient  integres 
au  fmancement  du  projet. 

Un  autre  participant  a demande  pourquoi  il  n’y  avait  plus  de  CSC  pour  la 
region  de  l’Atlantique  puisque  celle-ci  etait  une  priorite.  Ce  participant  que 
Kevin  Barlow  avait  ete  mis  a pied.  Mike  DeGagne  a explique  que  Kevin 
avait  demissionne  et  quitte  son  emploi  pour  un  autre  poste,  et  qu’il  y avait 
encore  des  CSC  qui  pouvaient  se  deplacer  et  repondre  aux  besoins  des  com- 
munautes de  cette  region.  Une  fois  la  reunion  terminee,  j’ai  rencontre  cet 
homme  et  lui  ai  remis  ma  carte,  l’assurant  que  s’il  avait  des  questions  ou 
avait  besoins  des  services  d’un  CSC,  il  pouvait  m’appeler  directement.  Mis 
a part  un  ou  deux  autres  personnes,  l’atmosphere  de  la  reunion  etait  posi- 
tive et  encourageante.  Giselle  et  moi-meme  avons  recu  des  compliments  sur 
notre  travail  e cela  nous  a fait  plaisir.  L’assemble  s’est  achevee  vers  15h30 
avec  une  priere  de  cloture  offerte  par  l’Ainee  Isabelle  Knockwood. 

Histoires  de  reussite: 

Les  participants  n’ont  pas  vraiment  raconte  d’histoires  de  reussite,  mais  ils 
ont  plutot  raconte  les  progres  accomplis,  comment  ils  avaient  brise  le  mur 
du  silence  dans  leurs  communautes.  Ils  ont  conclu  qu’il  y avait  encore  beau- 
coup  de  chemin  a faire.  Le  groupe  de  participant  a ete  unanime  a dire  qu’il 
fallait  que  la  guerison  continue  et  qu’elle  soit  appuyee  financierement. 


Apres  la  priere  offerte  par  la  Senateure  Nora  Ritchie,  George  Erasmus,  President 
de  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison,  a ouvert  l’Assemblee  a 9h.  Les  partic- 
ipants ont  ete  accueillis  et  M.  Erasmus  a presente  la  directrice  du  Conseil  d’ad- 
ministration  de  la  FADG,  Elizebeth  Hourie  Palfrey.  Ensuite,  Mike  DeGagne, 
Directeur  general,  a presente  le  personnel  de  la  FADG  qui  etait  present  et  a 
explique  le  but  de  la  rencontre. 

Le  President,  Georges  a Erasmus  s’est  appuye  sur  la  presentation  qui  avait  ete 
distribute  et  qu’il  a presente  a l’aide  d’un  retroprojecteur.  Ce  document  s’intit- 
ulait  Notes  de  presentation  pour  les  Assemblies  regionales  de  2002.  En 
partageant  le  message  de  la  FADG,  M.  Erasmus  a annonce  que  la  FADG  ne 
financerait  pas  de  projets  axes  sur  les  evaluations  de  besoin  ou  les  elaborations 
de  projets  qui  se  prolongeraient  au-dela  de  la  date  limite  du  28  fevrier  2003.  La 
FADG  ne  financerait  pas  non  plus  les  projets  d’elaboration  de  programmes 
d’enseignement  et/ou  de  recherche.  Ces  dispositions,  a-t-il  dit,  entrent  en 
vigueur  immediatement.  Il  a aussi  commente  la  prolongation  de  la  strategic  de 
guerison  que  la  FADG  a discutee  avec  le  gouvernement  et  ses  demarches  aupres 
de  celui-ci  afin  qu’il  reponde  aux  appels  toujours  plus  nombreux  concernant  les 
pertes  au  niveau  de  la  culture  et  de  la  langue,  causees  par  l’experience  des  pen- 
sionnats. 

Ernie  Daniels,  Directeur  des  Finances,  a presente  le  Rapport  financier  verifie 
pour  l’annee  fiscale  2001-2002,  tel  qu’il  apparaissait  dans  le  Rapport  annuel,  de 
la  page  39  a 50. 

Le  reste  de  la  matinee  et  toute  l’apres-midi  ont  ete  consacre  au  dialogue  entre 
les  participants,  les  membres  du  Conseil  de  la  FADG  et  son  personnel.. 
Plusieurs  questions  ont  ete  posees  a M.  Erasmus,  Mike  DeGagne  et  Ernie 
Daniels.  Certaines  personnes  ont  pose  des  questions  a titre  individuel  au  sujet 
de  leur  projet  specifique  et  celles-ci  ont  ete  traitees  par  l’un  des  trois  membres 
u personnel  present.  La  majeure  partie  de  ces  questions  portaient  sur  le  progres 
de  leur  proposition  dans  le  systeme. 

La  rencontre  s'est  achevee  a 16h45  p.m.  apres  une  priere  de  cloture  offerte.  Les 
questions  d’ordre  general  adressees  au  Conseil  et  au  personnel  etaient  variees  et 
interessantes. 

L’assemblee  tenue  a Prince  Albert  avait  une  atmosphere  particuliere:  nombreux 
etaient  les  participants  qui  se  sont  leves  pour  partager  leur  histoire  personnelle, 
pour  annoncer  les  actions  qu’ils  allaient  entreprendre  pour  depasser  leurs  souf- 
frances  et  jouer  un  role  positif  dans  leur  propre  vie  et  celle  des  generations 
futures. 

En  tant  que  coordinatrice  du  soutien  communautaire,  l’experience  a ete 
enrichissante  pour  plusieurs  raisons: 


de  reseauter  avec  le  personnel  des  projets 

d’entendre  comment  les  membres  du  Conseil  et  de  la  Gestion  repondent  aux 
questions  qui  me  sont  posees  lorsque  je  travaille  dans  les  communautes. 
de  passer  du  temps  avec  les  membres  du  personnel  de  la  FADG  et  de  con- 
solider  mes  liens  avec  eux 

de  recevoir  le  rapport  annuel  et  d’autres  documents 

d’entendre  (cela  fait  du  bien)  ce  que  les  communautes  font  dans  le  domaine 
des  pratiques  exemplaires 
de  rencontrer  des  membres  du  Conseil 

de  recevoir  de  l’encouragement  et  des  confirmations  au  sujet  de  notre  travail 
d’etablir  de  bons  contacts  avec  les  membres  des  communautes 
d’etre  disponible  pour  ceux  qui  desirent  obtenir  de  l’aide  au  sujet  de  leur 
proposition 

de  rencontrer  beaucoup  de  bonnes  personnes  ^ 


J’ai  eu  l’opportunite  : 
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CALGARY 

Dolores  Gadbois,  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison 


PRINCE  GEORGE 

Dolores  Gadbois,  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison 


La  plupart  des  gens  qui  ont  assiste  a l’Assemblee  regionale  de 
Calgary  ont  demande  ce  qu’ils  pouvaient  faire  pour  appuyer 
la  Fondation,  quelles  etaient  leurs  options.  La  Fondation  n’a 
pu  s’ engager  dans  ces  discussions  qui  ne  relevaient  pas  de  son 
mandat,  et  les  discussions  ont  done  ete  reprises,  au  sujet  des 
activites  de  la  Fondation  au  cours  de  l’annee  fiscale  2002. 
D’autres  personnes  ont  parle  de  ce  qu’ils  avaient  vecu  dans  les 
pensionnats  et  de  leur  cheminement  de  guerison. 

A travers  ces  histoires,  les  perticipant  ont  parle  de  la  guerison 
qui  est  en  train  de  prendre  place  au  sein  de  leurs  commu- 
nautes,  grace  a des  projets  finances  par  la  FADG  L’un  des 
participants  nous  a parle  de  son  vecu:  il  avait  auparavant  des 
problemes  de  droguue  et  d’alcool,  mais  le  chemin  l’a  finale- 
ment  conduit  chez  des  aine,  qui  lui  ont  appris  ea  participer  a 
des  ceremonies  de  sudation  et  lui  ont  enseigne  les  traditions. 
Plus  tard,  il  est  entre  dans  un  centre  de  desintoxication  et  de 
lea  il  est  alle  au  Chief  Mountain  Healing  Center,  un  projet 
de  la  FADG.  Il  a declatre  qu’il  y avait  appris  a se  guerir,  a 
reprendre  ses  forces  et  a commence  a comprendre  sa  vie. 


Les  membres  du  personnel  et  du  Conseil  d’administration  de  la  FADG  ont  rencontre  des 
survivants  des  pensionnats  et  leurs  families,  des  Alnes  et  d’autres  membres  de  la  commu- 
naute  et  des  organisations  autochtones  de  Prince  George,  pour  dialoguer  avec  eux  et  leur 
fournir  des  informations.  Un  grand  nombre  de  participants  a l’Assemblee  regionale  de 
Prince  George,  comme  ceux  de  plusieurs  autres  Assemblies,  ont  demande  ce  qu’ils  pou- 
vaient faire  pour  appuyer  la  Fondation,  quelles  etaient  leurs  options,  car  ils  voulaient  que  la 
guerison  puisse  se  poursuivre.  La  Fondation  a done  reitere  qu’elle  ne  pouvait  s’engager  dans 
ces  discussions  qui  ne  relevaient  pas  de  son  mandat.  Les  discussions  ont  done  ete  reprises, 
au  sujet  des  activites  de  la  Fondation  au  cours  de  l’annee  fiscale  2002.  D’autres  personnes 
ont  parle  de  ce  qu’ils  avaient  vecu  dans  les  pensionnats  et  de  leur  cheminement  de  guerison. 

Histoires  de  reussite:  Un  jeune  homme  s’ est  leve  pour  dire  qu’il  venait  d’une  grande  famille 
et  que  ses  freres  et  soeurs  avaient  tous  de  grandes  families  aussi.  Il  a confie  aux  autres  partic- 
ipants que  sa  famille  a commence  a s’avancer  vers  le  chemin  de  guerison  et  que  la  FADG  a 
besoin  d’etre  la  pour  continuer  a aider,  car  de  nombreuses  personnes  dependent  d’un 
financement  de  guerison. 

L’assemblee  a ete  une  reussite.  Les  gens  etaient  tres  heureux  de  rencontrer  les  membres  du 
personnel  de  la  FADG.  Ils  ont  bien  accepte  que  certains  membres  du  personnel  et  du 
Conseil  d’administration  devaient  quitter  plus  tot  pour  etre  a l’Assemblee  de  Kenora  le 
lendemain  matin.  Ils  voulaient  surtout  parler  de  la  guerison.  Certaines  personnes  ont  revele 
leur  histoire,  en  concluant  qu’elles  etaient  bien  avancees  sur  le  chemin  de  guerison. 


Il  se  tenait  tout  droit  devant  tout  le  monde  et  partageait  son 
histoire,  il  se  tournait  vers  les  gens  assis  tout  autour  de  la 
salle,  sans  peur.  Il  m’a  donne  l’impression  qu’il  avait  retrou- 
ve  le  respect  envers  lui-meme,  sa  force,  ses  valeurs  et  sa  dig- 
nite.  Il  se  tenait  debout,  bien  droit  en  posant  son  regard  sur 
chacun.  Pour  moi,  e’etait  quelqu’u  qui  avait  fait  de  grands 
pas  sur  le  chemin  de  la  guerison. 


Un  rencontre  de  reseautage,  organisee  par  la  FADG  avec  deux  membres  de  son  personnel 
dont  la  coordonnatrice  du  soutien  communautaire,  Dolores  Gadbois,  pour  les  participants 
interesses  a travailler  ensemble  apres  l’Assemblee  a ete  annoncee  au  cours  de  l’apres-midi. 
L’Assemblee  s’ est  terminee  a 1 5 heures  et  la  rencontre  de  reseautage  vers  1 8 heures. 


La  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison,  decembre  2002. 
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Que  sont  les  enfants  devenus? 

Archives  nationales  du  Canada  - Piece  d'exposition  B Pour  d'autres  informations,  veuillez 
395  rue  Wellington  contacter  Angie  Bruce 

Ottawa,  Ontario  Ligne  sans  frais:  (888)  725-8886 

Du  22  juin  2002  au  2 fevrier  2003  A Ottawa  (61 3)  237-4441 


Les  photographies  nous  disent  beaucoup  sur 
notre  passe  - a quoi  ressemblaient  nos  ancetres, 
comment  sont  apparues  nos  villes  et  nos  villages 
ou  qui  prenaient  part  aux  evenements  politiques 
importants.  Les  gens  regardent  leurs  vieilles  pho- 
tos pour  connaitre  leur  histoire.  Toutefois,  quand 
les  Autochtones  cherchent  des  images  de  leurs 
ancetres,  des  photos  leur  montrant  a quoi  ressem- 
blaient leurs  reserves  ou  qui  leur  rappelent  des 
evenements  historiques  importants  qui  onr  eu 
lieu  dans  leurs  collectivites,  ils  ne  trouvent 
presque  rien.  Nous  connaissons  mieux  les  stereo- 
types associes  au  chef  indien  et  a la  squaw,  a 
l'Esquimau  ou  au  Sang-Mele  et  oublions  que  ce 
sont  de  vraies  personnes.  11  arrive  tres  souvent  que 
les  Autochtones  que  nous  voyons  sur  des  photos 
ne  soient  pas  nommes  ou  que  la  date  ou  l'endroit 
ou  la  photo  a ete  prise  ne  soit  pas  specific.  Nos 
photographies  historiques  nous  revelent  plus  de 
choses  sur  la  societe  dominante  et  ses  prejudices 
et  stereotypes.  Les  histoires  des  peuples 
autochtones  sont  rarement  vues  ou  entendues. 

11  est  egalement  rare  que  Ton  voit  des  photogra- 
phies montrant  les  pensionnats  oil  de  nombreux 
Autochtones  ont  ete  contraints  d'aller. 
L'exposition  Que  sont  les  enfants  devenus? 
L'experience  des  pensionnats  autochtones  tente 
de  combler  cette  lacune.  Elle  rassemble  plus  d'une 
centaine  de  photographies  extraites  de  neuf 
archives  publiques  et  religieuses,  depeignant  l'his- 
toire  des  pensionnats  au  Canada.  L'histoire  com- 
mence en  1884  dans  les  Prairies  canadiennes  et  a 
l'Ecole  industrielle  indienne  de  QuAppelle  a 
LeBret,  en  Saskatchewan,  et  se  poursuit  jusque 
dans  les  annees  60  au  pensionnat  de  la  reserve  de 
Pukatawagan  au  Manitoba. 

L'exposition  est  directement  axee  sur  l'autonomi- 
sation.  Elle  veut  permettre  aux  peuples 
autochtones  de  commencer  a comprendre  ce 
qu'etait  la  vie  dans  les  pensionnats  en  regardant 
des  photographies  des  endroits  ou  les  enfants 
autochtones  etaient  emmenes.  Ces  photographies 
permettent  en  quelque  sorte  de  revenir  au  point 
de  depart  et  de  progresser.  Peut-etre  ces  photogra- 


phies historiques  peuvent-elles  contribuer  au 
processus  de  guerison  des  Autochtones  qui  ont 
frequente  ces  pensionnats,  ainsi  que  de  leurs 
families  et  collectivites. 

L 'objectif  derriere  les  pensionnats 

D'apres  le  rapport  parlementaire  produit  par  le 
Commissaire  des  Indiens  en  1897,  l'objectif  du 
systeme  des  pensionnats  etait  evident  : 

[traduction  libre]  * Ce  secteur  du  service  aux 
Indiens  a toujours  ete  considere  comme  l'une 
des  plus  importantes  caracteristiques,  sinon 
peut-etre  la  plus  importante,  du  vaste  systeme 
que  l'on  utilise  pour  civiliser  nos  races 
autochtones  et  qui  a commence  par  de  petites 
choses  - la  premiere  etant  l'etablissement  d'e- 
coles  de  jour  dans  les  reserves,  dont  la  portee 
et  l'influence  etaient  limitees,  premiere  etape 
vers  la  creation  de  pensionnats  a l'interieur 
comme  a l'exterieur  des  reserves.  Comme  l'ef- 
fet  benefique  de  ces  pensionnats  n'a  pas  tarde 
a se  faire  sentir,  il  n'en  fallait  pas  plus  pour 
envisager  la  prestation  d'une  formation  indus- 
trielle, qui  a aussitot  commence  par  l'etablisse- 
ment de  nos  toutes  premieres  ecoles  indus- 
trielles  [...]  Depuis  ce  jour,  le  Dominion  utilise 
un  systeme  qui  offre  aux  jeunes  Indiens  dont  il 
a la  charge  une  formation  industrielle  permet- 
tant  de  civiliser  les  enfants  d'un  peuple  dont  la 
generation  anterieure  etait  pratiquement  des 
sauvages  au  comportement  outrancier.  + A.  E. 
Forget,  Commissaire  des  Indiens.  Education,  p. 
291,  1897,  rapport  parlementaire. 

Les  enfants  autochtones  n'ont  cependant  pas  fait 
leur  entree  aux  pensionnats  sans  etre  instruits  : on 
les  avait  plutot  reeduques  pour  qu'ils  adoptent  un 
mode  de  vie  europeen.  Pendant  des  milliers  d'an- 
nees,  les  Autochtones  peuplerent  ce  continent, 
mais  l'arrivee  des  Europeens  commen^a  gradu- 
ellement  a priver  les  cultures  autochtones  de  leur 
integrite  et  de  leur  force.  Ce  programme  de  soci- 
ologie  appliquee  mis  sur  pied  par  le  gouverne- 
ment  canadien  peut  etre  qualifie  d'ethnocide  : 


L'Histoire  des  pensionnats  pour  Indiens  a 
travers  le  Canada  racontee  par  le  biais 
d'une  exposition  photographique.  La  plu- 
part  des  images  exposees  ont  ete  extraites 
des  Archives  nationales  du  Canada  et  de 
neuf  autres  archives  dont  celles  de  quatre 
Eglises  du  Canada.  Ce  recit  historique 
debute  avec  une  photographie  datant  de 
1884  et  se  termine  par  des  portraits  pho- 
tographiques  de  survivants  des  pension- 
nats, qui  jouent  aujourd'hui  un  role  actif  et 
positif  de  modeles  dans  les  communautes 
autochtones. 

Les  poursuites  en  justice  intentees  par  les 
Autochtones  ont  altere  la  maniere  dont 
ces  photographies  sont  aujourd'hui  inter- 
pretees  et  utilisees.  Nous  nous  tournons 
vers  le  passe  pour  comprendre  les  prob- 
lemes  systemiques  du  present.  Pourquoi, 
parmi  la  population  autochtone,  les  taux 
de  toxicomanies,  de  pauvrete  et  de  cho- 
mage,  de  violence  physique  et  sexuelle,  de 
suicides  et  d'incarceration  sont-ils  tant  de 
fois  plus  eleves  que  parmi  le  reste  de  la 
population  canadienne?  L'echec  du  pro- 
gramme canadien  d'ingenierie  sociale  et 
la  violence  sexuelle,  physique  et  mentale 
perpetree  dans  les  pensionnats  ont  eu  des 
repercussions  intergenerationnelles 
devastatrices.  L'exposition  encourage  le 
questionnement  et  la  recherche  de  solu- 
tions chez  les  jeunes  autochtones.  Poser 
les  yeux  sur  le  passe  permet  de  compren- 
dre le  present  et  de  progresser  vers  un 
avenir  sain. 


The  traveling  portion  of  this  exhibition  is  now  at  the  University  of  BC, 
Museum  of  Anthropology,  6393  Northwest  Marine  Drive,  Vancouver, 
BC  V6T  1Z2.  The  exhibition  opened  on  July  4,  2002  and  will  remain 
there  until  February  1,  2003.  From  Vancouver  it  will  move  to 
Wanuskewin  Heritage  Park  Authority,  R.R.  #4,  Saskatoon,  SKS7K3J7. 
The  dates  for  this  portion  are  February  14,  2003  until  May  14,  2003. 


Other  locations  are  currently  being  secured.  For  more  information 
and/or  updates,  contact  Laura  Milonas  or  Angie  Bruce  at  the  Aboriginal 
Healing  Foundation:  (888)  725-8886  (In  Ottawa  613  237-4806). 
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[traduction  libre]  L'ethnocide  est  une  tentative  deliberee  de  detruire  la 
culture  ou  le  mode  de  vie  d'un  peuple.  L'ethnocide  repose  sur  l'utili- 
sation  du  pouvoir  politique  visant  a contraindre  un  peuple  relative- 
ment  impuissant  a abandonner  sa  CULTURE;  il  est  done  caracteris- 
tique  de  l'epoque  coloniale  ou  d'autres  circonstances  oil  la  coercition 
peut  etre  utilisee.  Le  terme  fait  parfois  reference  a toute  methode  ou 
politique  entrainant  la  disparition  de  la  culture  d'un  peuple.  The 
Dictionary  of  Anthropology,  publie  sous  la  direction  de  Thomas 
Barfield 

Bien  que  la  majorite  des  pensionnats  aient  ferme  leurs  portes  dans  les  annees 
70,  on  en  ressent  encore  les  effets  aujourd'hui  chez  les  enfants  autochtones. 
Le  systeme  des  pensionnats  a egalement  eu  des  repercussions  intergenera- 
tionnelles  sur  les  jeunes  Autochtones  d'aujourd'hui,  ainsi  que  sur  les  enfants 
et  petits-enfants  des  anciens  eleves.  Et  ce  sont  ces  questions  que  se  posent  les 
jeunes  Autochtones  sur  les  pensionnats  qui  ont  mene  a la  creation  de  cette 
exposition. 

Opinion  personnels 

La  conception  de  cette  exposition  n'a  pas  ete  une  experience  facile.  Apres 
avoir  examine  plusieurs  milliers  de  photographies  et  tente  de  comprendre  ce 
qu'etait  la  vie  dans  les  pensionnats,  j'ai  commence  a me  faire  une  idee  sur  la 
vie  qu'a  menee  ma  grand-mere  maternelle,  dernier  membre  de  ma  famille  a 
avoir  frequente  un  pensionnat.  Je  comprends  maintenant  pourquoi  elle  ne 
parlait  pas  sa  langue,  pourquoi  elle  a du  demenager  a Buffalo  pour  chercher 
du  travail,  pourquoi  elle  a travaille  comme  femme  de  menage  dans  des 
families  non  autochtones  et  pourquoi  ma  famille  etait  si  affligee  et  secrete. 
J'ai  commence  a comprendre  la  solitude  qu'ont  du  ressentir  les  enfants  qui 
ont  frequente  ces  pensionnats  et  leur  famille.  Combien  parmi  nous  peuvent 
comprendre  ce  que  ces  enfants  ont  du  endurer  quand  ils  ont  ete  arraches  a 
leur  famille  et  places  dans  des  etablissements  ou  ils  ne  comprenaient  pas  la 
langue  et  ou  on  les  obligeait  a avoir  honte  de  leur  culture? 

Certains  pretendront  que  ces  pensionnats  n'etaient  pas  tous  mauvais  et  que 
les  enseignants  et  les  administrateurs  n'etaient  pas  tous  violents.  D'autres 
iront  meme  jusqu'a  dire  que  certains  enfants  ont  prospere.  Il  est  cependant 
vrai  que  beaucoup  ont  quitte  le  droit  chemin.  Il  nous  suffit  de  regarder  les 
gens  marcher  le  long  des  rues  des  grandes  villes  du  Canada  pour  constater  les 
effets  de  cet  ethnocide. 

Cette  exposition  ne  vise  cependant  pas  a rejeter  le  blame  sur  qui  que  ce  soit. 
Au  contraire,  comme  je  le  disais  precedemment,  elle  est  directement  axee  sur 
l'autonomisation  des  peuples  autochtones  et  se  veut  une  occasion  de  les  aider 
a comprendre  ce  qu'etait  la  vie  dans  les  pensionnats  en  etant  enfrn  capables 
de  voir  les  endroits  ou  les  enfants  autochtones  etaient  emmenes.  Comme  je 
l'ai  mentionne  tantot,  ces  photographies  leur  permettent  de  revenir  au  point 
de  depart  et  de  progresser. 

Lire  les  photographies  historiques 

Au  debut  de  la  deuxieme  moitie  du  XIXe  siecle,  la  photographie  servait  a 
renforcer  le  stereotype  de  la  soi-disante  * disparition  des  Indiens  +.  L'adepte 
le  plus  connu  de  ce  type  de  photographie  est  l'americain  Edward  S.  Curtis, 
qui  immortalisait,  a l'aide  de  photographies  et  de  texte,  les  dernieres  popula- 
tions tribales  habitant  l'Ouest  de  l'Amerique  du  Nord.  Derriere  ses  pho- 
tographies montrant  un  peuple  digne  et  fier,  se  cachait  une  dure  realite.  Les 
peuples  autochtones  etaient  subjugues,  contraints  a rester  dans  des  reserves 
et  prives  de  leur  mode  de  vie. 

Les  Autochtones  qui  cherchent  dans  les  archives  un  sens  a leur  passe  se  heur- 
tent  a un  paradoxe.  D'une  part,  des  images  sont  montrees  dans  le  monde 
entier  par  des  gens  comme  Curtis,  qui  presentent  une  version  dissimulant  la 
realite  des  peuples  autochtones.  D'autre  part,  des  photographies  nous  racon- 


tent  une  toute  autre  histoire,  mais  elles  sont  rares  ou  meme  inconnues.  Une 
partie  des  photographies  presentees  dans  l'exposition  n'a  encore  jamais  ete 
devoilee.  Les  gens  ne  peuvent  pas  aller  dans  les  archives  et  demander  qu'on 
leur  montre  la  boite  contenant  les  photographies  des  pensionnats.  Elle  n'ex- 
iste  pas.  J'ai  du  reconstituer  cette  histoire  en  puisant  dans  de  nombreuses  col- 
lections et  archives,  cherchant  des  documents  a partir  de  mots-vedettes 
comme  des  noms  de  villages,  * education  + ou  meme  * architecture  +. 

Prenons,  par  exemple,  la  photographie  intitulee  Students  by  Shrine  (Archives 
nationales  PA-213332).  On  ne  mentionne  pas  sur  cette  photographie  s'il 
s'agissait  d'un  pensionnat  ou  d'une  ecole  de  jour,  ni  si  l'etablissement  etait 
inscrit  sur  la  liste  des  pensionnats  dressee  par  la  Fondation  autochtone  de 
guerison.  J'ai  plutot  trouve  ces  renseignements  sur  un  dessin  d' architecture 
ou  Ton  pouvait  lire  qu'il  s'aissait  d'un  pensionnat  situe  sur  la  reserve  de 
Pukatawagan,  au  Manitoba. 

A une  occasion,  je  suis  tombe  sur  une  photographie  de  ce  qui  semblait  etre 
un  chef  indien  et  son  fils  (Archives  nationales  PA-139841).  J'ai  decouvert, 
cependant,  qu'il  s'agissait  d'une  photographie  de  Hayter  Reed  (1888-1897), 
non  autochtone  et  sous-surintendent  general  des  affaires  indiennes,  et  de  son 
beau-fils  Jack  Lowery,  costumes  en  Indiens  a l'occasion  d'un  bal  historique 
tenu  le  17  fevrier  1896  dans  la  salle  du  Senat,  sur  la  Colline  du  Parlement  a 
Ottawa. 

Ce  bal  avait  pour  theme  l'histoire  du  Canada  et  ses  organisateurs  esperaient 
inciter  les  Canadiens  a mieux  connaitre  leur  histoire.  Reed  personnifiait  le 
chef  iroquois  Donnacona,  qui  a vecu  au  XVIe  siecle  et  qui  avait  fait  la  con- 
naissance  de  Jacques  Cartier  alors  qu'il  descendait  le  fleuve  St-Laurent. 
Toutefois,  le  costume  de  Reed  n'est  pas  representatif  de  la  tenue  des  Iroquois 
et  ressemble  plutot  aux  vetements  que  portaient  les  peuples  qui  habitaient  les 
Plaines.  Il  a fort  probablement  obtenu  ce  costume  a l'epoque  ou  il  etait  agent 
des  Indiens  dans  la  region  de  Battleford,  en  Saskatchewan.  Quant  a son 
beau-fils,  il  portait  un  costume  en  papier,  qui  n'a  absolument  rien  de  com- 
parable aux  vetements  que  portaient  les  Indiens.  De  plus,  son  visage  avait  ete 
recouvert  d'un  maquillage  fonce. 

A l'histoire  de  cette  photographie  s'ajoutent  d'autres  renseignements  con- 
tenus  dans  une  declaration  de  Reed  dans  son  rapport  annuel  de  1897  destine 
aux  Affaires  indiennes  : 

[traduction  libre]  L'annee  qui  vient  de  s'ecouler  a prouve  au  Ministere 
que  la  danse  du  soleil  est  devenue  une  ceremonie  indienne  appar- 
tenant  presque,  pour  ne  pas  dire  entierement,  au  passe.  Depuis 
longtemps,  la  politique  du  Ministere  recommande  qu'on  l'abolisse  en 
usant  de  persuasion  et,  peu  a peu,  elle  est  privee  de  ses  ceremonies  les 
plus  repugnantes,  ce  qui  fait  qu'en  bout  de  ligne,  une  grande  partie  de 
la  population  indienne  s'y  interesse  moins.  Trop  longtemps  on  lui  a 
consacre  une  place  dominante,  trop  longtemps  elle  a alimente  ces 
superstitions  que  Ton  cherchait  a abolir. 

Bien  que  le  bal  visait  a promouvoir  l'histoire  du  Canada,  le  costume  de  Reed 
en  disait  beaucoup  plus  long  sur  la  subjugation  des  peuples  autochtones  du 
Canada  et  indiquait  que  ces  habits  et  objets  de  ceremonies  indiens  etaient 
desormais  destines  ades  presentoirs  de  musee.  Quant  au  role  que  tenait  le 
jeune  Jack  Lowry  sur  la  photographie,  cette  citation  de  Reed  montre  jusqu'a 
quel  point  des  renseignements  supplementaires  peuvent  aider  a comprendre 
l'image  : 

Selon  la  politique  du  Ministere  relativement  au  maintien  des  eleves,  les 
gargons  doivent  demeurer  dans  les  ecoles  industrielles  jusqu'a  ce  qu'ils 
atteignent  un  age  oil,  en  plus  d'avoir  obtenu  une  education  rudimen- 
taire  et  certaines  connaissances  techniques,  du  moins  en  menuiserie,  ils 
se  seront  suffisamment  forme  le  caractere  pour  reussir  autant  que  pos- 
sible a retourner  a la  vie  civilisee. 
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Pour  appuyer  davantage  cette  politique,  le  rapport  de  1897  commence 
avec  la  publication  de  deux  photographies  (toutes  deux  reproduites  dans 
cette  exposition)  montrant  un  jeune  Autochtone  du  nom  de  Thomas 
Moore.  Moore  y apparait  a deux  epoques  differentes.  La  photo  de  gauche 
le  montre  vetu  d'un  costume  d'Indien,  tenant  un  pistolet  dans  la  main 
droite,  tel  qu'il  aurait  paru  avant  d'entrer  au  pensionnat.  Celle  de  droite 
nous  le  montre  dans  une  pose  semblable  mais  portant  maintenant  un  uni- 
forme scolaire,  les  cheveux  coupes  et  s'appuyant  sur  un  piedestal  surmon- 
te  d'une  plante.  Une  fois  de  plus,  nous  pouvons  reexaminer  la  photogra- 
phic de  Reed  et  discuter  du  symbolisme  vehicule  par  le  jeune  Jack  Lowrey 
et  sa  relation  avec  Thomas  Moore. 

Reed  avait-il  ces  declarations  racistes  en  tete  lorsqu'il  a pose  pour  cette  pho- 
tographic? Nous  pouvons  lire  ses  commentaires  dans  les  Rapports  parlemen- 
taires  du  gouvernement  du  Canada  datant  de  1897,  au  ministere  des  Affaires 
indiennes.  Nous  avons  reproduit  certaines  pages  du  rapport  ministeriel  pour 
les  besoins  de  cette  exposition,  ce  qui  permet  de  situer  dans  le  temps  les  com- 
portements  auxquels  les  peuples  autochtones  etaient  confrontes. 

Les  survivants  des  pensionnats  : Des  modeles  de  guerison 

Le  silence  des  enfants  apparaissant  sur  les  photographies  de  l'exposition  est 
revelateur.  On  voudrait  remonter  jusqu'a  eux  et  leur  demander  comment  ils 
vont,  et  tenter  de  les  retourner  a leur  famille.  Nous  ne  savons  pas  a quoi  ils 
pensent.  De  plus,  dans  presque  tous  les  cas,  les  enfants  sont  photographies 
en  compagnie  de  leur  enseignant  ou  enseignante,  ou  d'un  membre  du  clerge. 
Ils  me  font  penser  a des  prisonniers  de  guerre.  Fideles  a l'epoque  marquant 
la  fin  du  XIXe  siecle,  de  nombreux  dirigeants  autochtones  d'Amerique  du 
Nord  qui  s'etaient  battus  pour  l'independance  de  leur  peuple  etaient  faits 
prisonniers  de  guerre. 

Des  photographies  historiques  peuvent-elles  contribuer  au  processus  de 
guerison?  J'ai  tente  de  repondre  a cette  question  dans  la  derniere  partie  de 
l'exposition.  Cinq  hommes  et  femmes  autochtones  contemporains  qui  ont 
frequente  des  pensionnats  ont  ete  choisis  et  photographies,  ce  qui  montre 
qu'effectivement,  certains  enfants  ont  survecu  aux  pensionnats.  Ces  person- 
nes  peuvent  servir  de  modeles  pour  les  jeunes  Autochtones.  Shirley  Williams 
est  l'une  de  ces  personnes.  Non  seulement  a-t-elle  survecu  aux  pensionnats, 
mais  elle  peut  maintenant  preter  sa  voix  aux  milliers  d'enfants  dont  nous 
n'avons  jamais  entendu  parler.  Void  une  partie  de  ses  souvenirs. 

En  1949,  alors  agee  de  dix  ans,  Shirley  Pheasant  (Williams),  qui  faisait  son 
entree  au  pensionnat  St-Joseph  situe  a Spanish  River,  en  Ontario,  ne  pouvait 
parler  que  sa  langue  maternelle,  l'ojibwa.  Shirley  nous  decrit  sa  premiere 
impression  : 

Quand  j'ai  vu  l'edifice  [le  pensionnat  St-Joseph],  il  etait  gris.  Un  edifice  en 
brique  quand  il  pleut,  c'est  fonce  et  gris.  La  journee  est  laide  et  je  ressens 
comme  un  sentiment  de  laideur.  Ensuite,  on  est  descendus  et  quand  ils  ont 
ouvert  la  barriere,  la  barriere  s'est  ouverte  et  l'autobus  est  entre,  et  je  pense 
que  quand  la  barriere  s'est  refermee,  je  sais  pas,  c'est  quelque  chose  que  j'ai 
toujours  senti,  que  quelque  chose  m'arrivait,  quelque  chose  qui  est  ferme, 
c'est  comme  si  mon  coeur  s'etait  ferme,  parce  qu'il  pouvait  entendre  5a.. .[le 
bruit  des  barrieres  qui  se  ferment] 

...quand  on  est  arrives,  l'autobus  s'est  arrete  et  la  soeur  ou  la  religieuse, 
elle  n'avait  pas  d'habit  de  religieuse,  elles  ne  portent  pas  d'habits,  juste 
des  vetements  ordinaires,  elle  est  entree  et  elle  semblait  tres  tres  fachee, 
et  je  pouvais  tres  bien  m'imaginer  ce  qu'elle  essayait  de  dire,  parce  que 
c'est  ce  que  mes  soeurs  m'ont  dit,  ce  qu'elle  dirait  probablement,  done 
je  pensais  a ce  qu'elle  essayait  de  nous  dire,  qu'on  descende  de  l'auto- 


bus,  qu'on  entre  deux  par  deux  par  cette  petite  porte  et  qu'on  monte 
les  escaliers...  les  escaliers  etaient,  bien,  il  y avait  quatre  etages  et  pas 
d'ascenseur  et  on  devait  monter  les  marches  avec  nos  valises  ...en  haut 
de  l'escalier,  il  y avait  des  tables  la-dedans  et  il  y avait  des  filles  la- 
dedans  et  done  quant  t'entrais,  tu  te  faisais  demander  ton  nom  et  ils  le 
cherchaient  et  c'est  ce  qu'ils  disaient...  et  c'est  une  autre  chose  a laque- 
lle  ma  mere  m'avait  preparee...  done  j'etais  tres  fiere  de  dire  oui  que 
mon  nom  etait  Shirley  Pheasant  et  apres,  ils  te  donnaient  un  numero, 
puis  tu  descendais  et  ils  te  donnaient  un  autre  paquet  avec  ta  chemise 
qu'ils  disaient,  tes  culottes  et  tes  bas  et  tu  allais  a une  autre  personne... 
la  derniere  que  tu  voyais,  e'etait  la  religieuse  qui  inspectait  tes  cheveux 
au  cas  ou  il  y avait  des  bibittes. 

Shirley  Williams  est  une  Ojibway.  Elle  a requ  l'education  traditionnelle  des 
Ojibway  avant  d'entrer  au  pensionnat  St-Joseph  de  Spanish  River,  en 
Ontario.  Elle  enseigne  actuellement  au  Departement  des  etudes,  de  la  langue 
et  de  la  culture  autochtones  a l'Universite  Trent.  Elle  a egalement  publie  des 
documents  pedagogiques  pour  l'enseignement  de  l'ojibwa  et  travaille  a la 
creation  d'un  CD-ROM  en  ojibwa. 

Les  archives  familiales 

Lors  de  mes  recherches,  j'ai  eu  la  chance  de  rendre  visite  a une  mere  et  sa  fille, 
qui  avaient  frequente  des  pensionnats  en  Saskatchewan.  Une  bonne  amie  et 
consoeur  artiste,  Lori  Blondeau,  m'a  presente  a sa  mere,  Leona  Blondeau 
(nee  Bird),  ainsi  qu'a  sa  grand-mere,  Virginia  Bird  (nee  Cyr).  Lori,  Leona  et 
moi  sommes  alles  dans  la  reserve  Gordens  ou  habite  Virginia. 

Nous  nous  sommes  assis  a la  table  de  cuisine  et  je  leur  ai  parle  de  l'exposi- 
tion que  je  preparais  sur  les  pensionnats.  J'ai  demande  a Virginia  si  elle  avait 
des  photographies  d'elle  au  pensionnat  et  elle  est  allee  chercher  ses  albums 
photos.  D'une  page  a l'autre  de  chaque  album,  elle  parlait  de  l'histoire  de  sa 
famille.  J'ai  commence  a realiser  combien  il  etait  important  de  regarder  nos 
albums  de  famille  et  jusqu'a  quel  point  ces  images  peuvent  nous  inciter  a 
parler  de  l'histoire  de  notre  famille.  J'etais  etonne  de  savoir  que  e'etait  la  pre- 
miere fois  que  Lori,  sa  petite-fille,  entendait  parler  de  ces  histoires  concer- 
nant  les  pensionnats. 

Neanmoins,  ce  fut  pour  nous  tous  une  belle  experience  au  cours  de  laquelle, 
assis  autour  d'une  table  un  bel  apres-midi  d'hiver,  nous  avons  ecoute  et  dis- 
cute. Je  me  suis  rappele  les  journees  passees  dans  la  reserve  Six  Nations  pres 
de  Brantford,  ecoutant  mes  ancetres  parler  du  bon  vieux  temps.  Ils  aimaient 
raconter  des  histoires  et  j'aimais  les  ecouter. 

Quant  on  remonte  dans  le  passe,  il  faut  s'attendre  a plein  de  surprises.  Que 
devrions-nous  croire  et  ne  pas  croire  au  sujet  de  ces  photographies?  Quelles 
histoires  racontent-elles?  Et  pouvons-nous  faire  confiance  a la  vision  du  pho- 
tographe  non  autochtone?  Les  peuples  autochtones  ont  des  doutes  concer- 
nant  les  archives  institutionnelles  et  cela  se  comprend.  De  plus,  comme  peut 
en  temoigner  l'experience  que  j'ai  vecue  en  fouillant  ces  archives,  il  est  diffi- 
cile de  savoir  en  quoi  faire  confiance  et  quoi  mettre  en  doute.  Mais,  en  bout 
de  ligne,  je  crois  que  c'est  a nous  de  decider  quel  pouvoir  nous  voulons  don- 
ner  a ces  images.  De  nouvelles  histoires  attendent  d'etre  racontees  a partir  des 
photographies  presentees  dans  cette  exposition.  Au  lieu  de  les  rejeter  comme 
si  elles  ne  representaient  que  le  colonialisme  et  le  racisme,  nous  pouvons 
choisir,  nous,  en  tant  que  peuples  autochtones,  de  nous  en  approprier,  de  les 
ajouter  a nos  histoires,  de  laisser  les  enfants  des  pensionnats  rompre  le 
silence. 

-Jeff Thomas  B Iroquois  (Onondaga) 

Conservateur  invite 
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Healing  Words  is  now  5 years  old  and  has  grown 
from  a few  pages  to  considerably  more.  It  has  also 
gained  wide  appreciation  for  its  content  and  lay-out. 
The  comments  we  have  received  from  our  readers 
show  that  they  appreciate  how  much  we  care  about 
the  issues  we  write  about,  and  it  has  kept  our 
passion  and  energy  alive.  Thank  you  so  much.  I 
know  also  that  you  find  this  publication  useful  and 
relevant  to  your  personal  and  professional  lives:  we 
receive  daily  requests  from  many  of  you,  who  find 
our  newsletter  interesting,  encouraging  and  worth 
using  in  a variety  of  settings:  Home,  Schools, 
Universities,  Correctional,  Health  and  Mental 
Health  institutions,  Women,  Men  and  Youth 
organisations  etc.  ... 

As  you  must  have  learnt  by  now,  the  efforts  by  the 
AHF  and  by  Canada-wide  Aboriginal  organisations 
and  communities  have  not  resulted  in  an  extension 
of  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation’s  mandate.  We 
are  therefore  engaged  in  a winding  down  process.  As 
part  of  this  process,  our  newsletter  will  now  be 
published  three  times  a year. 

Among  other  topics,  Healing  Words  has,  over  the 
years,  examined  the  relationship  between  the  sexual 
and  physical  abuse  and  the  present-day  situation  of 
many  different  Aboriginal  people:  Women,  Men, 
Youth,  and  Elders,  the  Incarcerated  (women  and 
men).  Our  last  newsletter,  which  focused  on 
Aboriginal  Men’s  issue  in  the  context  of  residential 
schools,  has  been  extremely  well  received.  Our  win- 
ter/spring newsletter  will  be  dedicated  to  the  impact 
of  residential  schools  on  Inuit  society.  In  this  present 
Summer/fall  issue,  we  have  applied  the  lens  to  the 
effects  of  Residential  Schools  on  Metis  people  and 
communities.  In  general,  Metis  history  and  certainly 
the  segment  of  their  history  that  deals  with 
Residential  Schools  is  not  well  known. 

Although  the  Residential  School  System  was 
originally  designed  as  a means  to  assimilate  First 
Nations  children,  families,  communities  and  nations, 
it  also  extended  its  destructive  influence  to  Inuit  and 
Metis  peoples.  The  one  common  denominator  was 
that  the  sexual  and  physical  abuse  in  the  Residential 
School  system  was  perpetrated  against  children,  with 
the  same  consequences  on  their  lives,  the  lives  of 
their  families  and  communities.  There  are,  however 
some  differences  in  the  Metis  perspective  and 
experience  of  Residential  Schools  which  are  worthy 
of  consideration. 


The  participation  of  Metis  in  the  Residential  school 
system  is  explored  in  excerpts  from  a study 
commissioned  by  the  AHF  and  prepared  by  Larry 
N.  Chartrand  in  October  2002.  This  issues  also 
offers  articles  on  Incarceration  and  Metis  people  in 
Manitoba  and  British  Columbia  as  well  as  several 
articles  developed  by  the  Metis  Survivor  Family 
wellness  program,  sponsored  by  the  Manitoba  Metis 
Federation  and  funded  by  the  AHF.  Our  winter  issue 

I recently  read  a powerful  book  on  the  health 
situation  of  Aboriginal  people  and  its  relationship 
with  the  Residential  School  system.  Colonizing 
Bodies,  by  Mary-Ellen  Kelm,  is  the  winner  of  the 
1999  Sir  John  MacDonald  Prize  for  best  book  on 
Canadian  History  and  truly  brings  new 
understanding  on  the  concept  of  physical  abuse  and 
its  intergenerational  repercussions  in  the  context  of 
residential  schools.  I have  included  an  extract  of 
chapter  4,  entitled  “A  scandalous  Procession”: 
residential  Schooling  and  the  reformation  of 
Aboriginal  bodies.  I hope  these  few  paragraphs  will 
give  you  the  taste  for  the  whole  book.  It  is  an 
excellent  read  for  everyone,  including  Teachers  and 
Students. 

The  use  of  a combination  of  Aboriginal  traditional 
and  Western,  contemporary  healing  approaches  has 
been  cited  by  a majority  of  projects  and 
communities  as  a best  practice.  You  will  find  in  this 
issue  a brief  introduction  to  the  TIDAL  model.  It 
has  been  used  in  various  cultural  contexts  and  I hope 
the  article  describing  its  application  in  a Maori 
context  will  be  of  interest. 

Some  of  the  photos  in  this  issues  are  from  the 
catalogue  accompanying  the  exhibition  Where  are 
the  Children,  a joint  initiative  project  from  the 
National  Archives  of  Canada,  The  Aboriginal 
Healing  Foundation  and  the  Legacy  of  Hope 
Foundation  and  curated  by  Jeff  Thomas,  a 
well-known  Aboriginal  artist-photographer. 

As  the  majority  of  the  participants  at  the  AHF 
Regional  Gatherings  have  told  us:  the  trauma  we 
suffered  lasted  for  hundred  of  years.  Healing  cannot 
be  achieved  in  a mere  few  years.  Learning  about 
what  has  worked  best  in  the  last  four  years  of  the 
AHF  and  Aboriginal  communities’  healing  initiatives 
will  also  need  some  years’  retrospective.  But  we  have 

. . . continued  on  page  3 
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I am  an  Aboriginal  Community  Worker  in 
Calgary  and  find  your  publication  fantastic. 
Could  I be  put  on  a mailing  list  to  receive  some 
here  for  my  colleagues  and  I in  our  work  with 
community? 

Thanks. 

- Sharon  Small, 

Aboriginal  Community  Worker. 


Hi!  Sharon 

We  have  placed  you  on  our  mailing  list.  Our  next 
newsletter,  our  Fall  issue,  will  be  distributed  th  first 
week  of  October,  so  watch  out ! 

Thanks  for  your  encouragement,  it  is  much 
appreciated,  Sharon 

Best  regards, 

- Giselle,  AHF  Communications. 


* 


Hi,  I receive  the  Healing  Words  publication  and  I 
would  like  to  have  our  mental  health  therapists  in 
community  receive  the  publication  as  well. 

Could  you  add  the  following  positions  to  your 
mailing  list  to  receive  your  Healing  Words 
publication. 

Thank  you, 

- Darlynne  Hildebrandt, 

STC  Mental  Health  Specialist. 

continued  on  page  3 
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To  receive  Healing  Words,  write  to  us  at  Suite 
801,  75  Albert  Street,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  KIP 
5E7  or  phone  1-888-725-8886.  (In  Ottawa, 
phone  237-4441).  Our  fax  number  is  (613) 
237-4442  and  our  email  is  grobelin@ahf.ca  or 
wspear@ahf.ca.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  newsletter 
is  available  in  French  and  English  and  is  free. 
Also  available  on-line!  http://www.ahf.ca 


Healing  Words  Editors: 


Giselle  Robelin: 
grobelin@ahf.ca 


Wayne  K.  Spear: 
wspear@ahf.ca 


Published  and  distributed  four  times  a year, 
Healing  Words  is  a free  publication  that  concerns 
issues  related  to  Canada’s  Aboriginal  residential 
schools  (including  hostels  and  industrial, 
boarding,  and  day  schools)  and  healing. 
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Healing  Words  ISSN:  1 703-5813 

Submit  your  articles,  letters, 
or  other  contributions  by 
fax,  mail,  or  email  to: 

The  Editors,  Healing  Words 
75  Albert  Street 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
KIP  5E7 

Our  fax  number  is  (613)  237- 
4442  and  our  email  addresses 
for  submissions  are: 


grobelin@ahf.ca 

wspear@ahf.ca 


Please  include  a short  biogra- 
phy with  your  submission  as 
well  as  a return  address  and 
phone  number.  We  may  need 
to  contact  you  about  your  sub- 
mission. 

The  ahf  does  not  pay  for  pub- 
lished submissions,  but  we  do 
provide  contributors  with 
copies  of  the  newsletter. 

The  views  expressed  by  con- 
tributors to  Healing  Words  do 
not  necessarily  reflect  the  views 
of  the  ahf. 

All  submissions  are  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  editorial 
team  and  may  be  edited  for 
spelling,  grammar,  and  length. 

men  and  healing  issue 
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THANK-YOU  TO 
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begun  the  process  of  evaluating 
progress  so  far.  You  will  find  in  this  issue  some 
extract  from  the  most  recent  evaluation  of  commu- 
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nity 

healing  programs  financed  by  the  AHF,  entitled 

Dear  Darlynne 

Journey  and  balance  (available  upon  request)  and 
articles  from  projects  that  have  applied  some 
promising  healing  practices. 

As  always,  you  will  find  in  Healing  Words  poems 

We  have  entered  all  the  contacts  you  sent  us  on  our  mailing  list. Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  interest  in  our  publication.  Our  next  issue  is  coming  up 
on  the  first  week  in  October.  This  issue  will  explore  the  impact  of  the 
Residential  schools  on  Metis  people.  1 hope  you  will  find  the  articles  inter- 
esting and  useful. 

and  stories  contributed  by  our  readers.  We  hope 
that  you  will  enjoy  this  issue,  find  food  for 

Best  regards 

thoughts,  and  that  it  will  inspire  you  to  write  to  us. 

Giselle,  AHF  Communications 

I am  looking  for  information  for  an  article  I would 
like  to  research  and  publish  in  our  next  newsletter. 

* 

I would  like  to  explore  the  concept  of  the  power  of 
names.  Our  identity  as  human  beings  is  so 

Hello  Giselle, 

completely  intertwined  with  the  physical  world  that 
surrounds  us  that  when  we  cannot  summon  the 
names  that  have,  since  the  beginnings  of  our 
particular  collective  cultural  memory,  given 

I have  scanned  the  publication  on  the  internet  and  have  seen  much 
material  that  I am  interested  in.  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  send  5 
copies  in  English  and  1 copy  in  French  to: 

substance  and  meaning  to  this  world,  we  become 
wanderers  in  a shadowy,  ghostly  landscape.  Losing 

I will  share  them  with  other  friends  and  colleagues. 

the  names  of  our  outer  world  is  losing  the 
connection  with  our  own  inner  world.  Where  once 
the  names  of  trees  and  rivers,  of  sunlight  and  snow, 
of  the  creatures  of  the  earth,  sky  and  waters,  of 
humble  and  important  places  could  become  alive 
with  meanings  by  summoning  their  name,  there  is 
only  silence,  and  even  when  the  forgetting  has 
settled,  when  the  power  of  our  ancestral  names 

Prior  to  moving  to  Edmonton  in  August  2002,  I was  very  involved  in 
working  as  a volunteer  at  William  Head  Institution  and  in  particular 
with  the  Restorative  Justice  Coalition  and  the  Native  Brotherhood.  In 
my  quick  review  of  the  publication  I did  not  see  mention  of  the  new 
Native  Health  Centre  at  William  Head  Institution  which  provides  a 
significant  place  in  which  to  begin  or  continue  healing  journeys  behind  a 
prison  wall. 

have  been  worn  down  by  the  new  ones,  there 
remain  like  a twisting  of  spirit  at  the  call  of  the 
foreign,  empty  sounds. 

There  is  such  healing  power  in  giving  things, 
creatures  and  places  their  true  name,  using  them 

I hope  to  be  in  touch  with  you  in  the  future  concerning  a project  I am 
developing  through  my  company  Just:  People,  Places,  Design  & 
Development  Inc.  It  focuses  on  the  importance  of  a school  education 
versus  a prison  education  and  the  numbers  of  people  involved. 

Currently  it  is  aimed  at  the  total  populations  in  all  of  North  America. 

again  is  bringing  back  the  light  and  the  life  to 
them.  The  same  goes  with  personal  names. 

Best  wishes, 

David  Hough. 

I would  like  to  highlight  in  our  next  issue  the 
healing  power  of  renaming  the  Aboriginal  world, 

Hi!  David 

and  also  of  Aboriginal  naming  ceremonies.  They 
played  a central  role  in  giving  Aboriginal  children 
and  youth  a solid  sense  of  who  they  are  as  a person, 

1 will  mail  a package  to  you  today,  with  pleasure.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  interest.  If  there  is  a topic  you  would  like  us  to  research  and  publish  on 
Healing  Words,  don't  hesitate  to  let  me  know.. 

and  of  the  role  they  could  play  in  the  life  and  des- 
tiny of  their  community  and  nation.  Almost  all 

1 wish  you  a very  good  day. 

Aboriginal  communities  and  Nations  practiced 
naming  ceremonies,  many  still  do.  I know  some  of 

Giselle 

these  ceremonies  are  not  meant  to  be  shared 

* 

publicly,  and  all  respect  is  due  to  this  preference. 

But  if  you  have  a story  that  can  be  shared,  please 
write. 

Hello  Giselle, 

We  are  all  on  the  healing  path,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
entire  Healing  Words  team,  I wish  you  a safe 
healing  journey. 

-G.  R 

I trust  this  message  finds  you  safe  and  well  in  these  trying  times.  I hope 
the  funding  is  renewed  for  this  most  worthwhile  project  and  newsletter.  It 
is  extremely  important  that  all  Aboriginal  People  are  on  the  same  page  of 
the  resistance  and  renewal  plans  for  the  self  determination  and  gover- 
nance goals.  Canada  is  the  2nd  largest  country  in  the  world,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  richest,  there  should  not  be  any  excuses  for  not  continuing  the 
Healing  Fund.  After  all,  it  took  400  years  of  colonization  and  genocidal 

> 
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policies,  i think  it  fair  to  assume  funding  for 
more  years  would  be  justifiable. 

I know  the  people  in  our  remote  village  enjoys 
Healing  Words.  I'm  a non-aboriginal 
community  development  social  worker  for  the 
village  of  Yekooche. 

I work  here  as  an  ally  in  their  struggle  for  self- 
determination.  I've  been  given  permission  to 
share  this  poem  with  you  to  publish,  if  you  so 
desire.  But  first,  keep  up  the  good  work.  "La 
Lotto  Continua."  (The  struggle  continues). 

Peace  & Love. 

- Chuck. 

Hi!  Charles 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  kind  message,  we 
appreciate  it  very  much.  I don't  think  at  this  stage 
the  Foundation  will  be  continuing  its  original 
mandate  beyond  the  time  frame  allocated  by  the 
government.  But  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  help 
until  the  money  runs  out. 

I am  working  on  the  next  newsletter  and  am  very 
happy  when  I receive  e-mails  like  yours  with 
poems  or  other  contributions.  Charles,  can  you 
get  both  authors  to  send  permission  to  publish  in 
writing? 

Because  of  the  sensitive  nature  of  the  topics  we 
cover,  we  have  a protocol  in  place  and  require 
written  permission  from  author. Take  good  care, 
Charles  and,  likewise,  keep  up  YOUR  good  work. 
My  greetings  to  your  community  too. 

- Giselle. 

* 

Dear  Healing  Words, 

You  asked  for  submissions  and  I thought  I would 
send  you  material  that  we  use  to  help  people. 
Note  that  one  is  used  for  human  being  healing, 
and  healing  according  to  their  own  traditions 
and  culture.  It  makes  perfect  sense  and  I know 
that  it  works  for  everyone.  We  also  specialize  to 
suit  each  person  and  we  call  this  an  Individual 
Holistic  Healing  Plan.  I would  be  happy  to 
share  this  with  you  some  day.  Thank  you  and 
you  can  print  this  in  your  newspaper. 

- Wanbdi  Wohita  Miyu  do 
Smoking  Eagle 

Smoking  Eagle's  contribution  appears  in  this  issue 


under  Four  Steps  to  Healing,  Healing  Principles 
and  a poem  entitled  Grand-Father. Thank  you, 
Smoking  eagle, from  the  Healing  Words  team. 

* 

I pray  that  this  finds  you  safe  and  well.  I am 
writing  in  hopes  that  you  may  offer  services  to 
Native  Americans  here  at  the  prison.  The 
systems  here  at  Walla  Walla  pretty  much  is 
zip-nah-da!  I am  praying  to  establish  connections 
for  guidance  and  direction  that  we  of  the  hoop 
here  can  employ  — better  guide  and  heal.  Can 
you  offer  some  advice?  Once  again,  my  heart  felt 
prayers  go  out  to  you  and  your  families. 

Wakaytayka  nici  un... 

Aho!  Mitakuye  Oynsiq 
- M.  W.  Hightower  (Wolf  ) 

Dear  Michael 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  and  good  wishes.  Both 
are  very  much  appreciated.  We  have  included  you 
on  our  mailing  list,  so  that  you  will  be  able  to 
receive  our  newsletter,  Healing  Words,  on  a 
regular  basis,  at  least  until  the  Foundation  ends 
up  it  operations.  I have  also  prepared  a package 
with  some  back  issues. 

I have  enclosed  some  additional  copies  of  each, 
so  you  can  share  them  with  some  of  your  fellow 
inmates.  We  hope  this  will  be  of  some  help  to  you. 
All  of  us  at  Healing  Words  wish  you  a safe  healing 
journey. 

PS.  I have  also  added  a copy  of  a publication  we 
produced  on  Residential  Schools  you  might  find 
interesting. 

In  the  Spirit  of  Healing, 

-Giselle,  AHF  Communications 

* 


SPECIAL  LETTER 
Good  morning  Giselle. 

I recently  sent  you  a e-mail  to  be  put  on  your 
mailing  list  to  receive  the  healing  words 
newsletter.  I am  an  aboriginal  programs  officer 
at  Bowden  Institution  and  I truly  believe  that 
words  can  be  very  healing.  I have  been  a 
songwriter  for  20  years.  I got  my  education 
early  in  life  so  that  I would  be  able  to  perform 
my  music  while  I was  young.  I had  played  on 
the  road  for  1 0 years  trying  to  promote  my  song 
writing  but  it  was  missing  a very  important 
element.  I eventually  got  off  the  road  and 


started  working  for  the  CSC  in  1991.  I had  put 
my  music  to  the  side  as  I felt  it  had  let  me  down 
and  I had  let  myself  down.  About  a year  ago  I 
was  sent  away  on  training  to  Saskatoon.  I was 
blessed  to  have  met  the  lady  who  facilitated  our 
Aboriginal  parenting  program  Louise  Halfe,  Sky 
Dancer.  The  program,  Kisewatotowin  was 
developed  by  the  Cree  people  in  Saskatchewan. 
The  entire  week  my  emotions  were  high,  I 
wasn't  sure  what  was  happening  to  my  spirit. 

The  day  before  us  trainee’s  were  to  graduate  a 
few  of  us  attended  a sweat.  After  the  sweat 
Louise  invited  us  to  her  home  to  share  some 
food  and  good  conversation.  During  the  visit  I 
had  mentioned  to  her  that  I was  once  a writer 
and  singer.  She  then  mentioned  to  me  that  I 
still  was. 

I left  that  night  feeling  unsettled  like  I had  felt 
the  last  time  I had  performed  in  front  of  people. 

I went  back  to  the  hotel  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep. 
I was  awoke  to  fighting  and  yelling  in  the 
hallway  of  some  young  aboriginal  people  who 
were  partying.  They  finally  had  to  be  escorted 
out  by  the  police.  I felt  sad  at  this,  as  our  young 
people,  our  precious  gifts  that  the  creator  has  left 
us  to  pass  on  our  stories  to  are  not  in  touch  with 
their  spirit.!  I couldn't  sleep  so  I started  to 
finnish  a song  I was  trying  to  write  a year  prior. 

It  was  like  a feather  was  igniting  a small  flame 
that  burned  inside  me  to  say  something,  send  a 
message,  I don't  know,  I just  needed  to  do  this. 
Our  graduation  was  that  afternoon. 

To  my  surprise  Louise  had  asked  me  to  sing  an 
honor  song  for  the  elder.  I was  so  scared  as  I did 
not  know  what  the  protocol  was  or  what  song  to 
sing  as  I thought  people  were  given  songs  to 
sing.  Louise  sensed  my  insecurity  and  looked 
me  right  in  the  eye  and  said  “just  do  this.” 

When  the  elder  came  in  I asked  everyone  to 
close  their  eyes  as  I sang  part  of  the  song  I was 
trying  to  write  for  the  elder.  On  the  plane  back 
that  evening  I felt  a fire  start  to  burn  hard  in  my 
chest.  That  something  that  was  missing  from  my 
songwriting  was  revealing  itself  to  me  through 
my  spirit,  my  hands,  my  heart.  I was  once  told 
along  time  ago  that  our  own  gifts  sometimes  go 
to  sleep  if  we  are  not  using  them  in  a good  way, 
but  they  will  be  awakened  when  we  can  be  true 
to  ourselves  and  with  our  gifts. 

I would  like  to  send  you  this  song  as  I feel  I 
need  to  share  this  with  whomever  will  read  it. 
Thank  you  Healing  Words.  And  thank  you 
Louise  Halfe  for  giving  me  the  feather  to  wake 
up  the  spirit. 

In  good  spirit  and  faith, 

-Donna  Bishop.  . . . continued  on  page  9 
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Metis  Residential 
School  Participation: 

A Literature  Review 

Excerpts  from  the  document  prepared  by  Larry 
N.  Chartrand  for  the  Aboriginal  Healing 
Foundation,  October  2002.  The  integral  report 
which  provides  an  overview  of  Metis 
participation  in  residential  schools  based  on 
published  and  unpublished  archival  materials, 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Foundation. 

A historical  overview  of  the  people 
of  the  Metis  Nation 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  Metis  attended 
residential  schools  in  considerable  numbers. 
Available  statistics  indicate  that  at  least  9%  of 
those  who  attended  residential  schools  identified 
as  Metis.  In  the  early  period,  Metis  were  often 
accepted  by  church  authorities  into  residential 
schools  for  various  reasons  and  with  little 
resistance  from  government  authorities.  As  long 
as  they  were  seen  as  culturally  Indian,  it  made 
sense  that  they  should  attend  residential  schools 
to  assimilate  them  into  mainstream  society. 

However,  as  the  federal  government  began  to 
develop  its  official  policy  vis  a vis  the  rights  of 
the  Metis,  official  tolerance  of  Metis  attendance 
at  residential  schools  dissolved.  Since  Metis 
rights  were  extinguished  and  not  legally 
considered  Indians,  therefore,  not  the 
responsibility  of  the  federal  government  that 
funded  residential  schools,  they  were  not  allowed 
to  attend.  There  were,  of  course,  exceptions  even 
after  the  government’s  policy  of  not  accepting 
Metis  became  clear.  Some  churches,  without 
federal  funding,  set  up  schools  for  the  Metis, 
such  as  St.Paul’s  in  Saskatchewan.  Still,  other 
churches  included  Metis  in  existing  Indian 
residential  schools  where  room  permitted  or  by 
ignoring  official  policy  altogether.  Nonetheless, 
by  the  1930s,  most  Metis  were  excluded  from 
formal  education  because  of  federal  government 
policy.  They  were  also  often  not  included  in 
provincial  operated  schools  due  to  social,  racist 
and  economic  reasons  until  well  after  formal 
education  in  provinces  became  entrenched  and 
freely  available  to  all  residents  without  cost  or 
discrimination. 

The  impact  of  residential  schools  on  Metis 
children  who  did  attend  was  similar  to  the 
experiences  of  Indians  who  attended  such 
schools.  In  some  cases,  those  Metis  who  did 
attend  residential  schools  would  sometimes  be 
treated  as  "second  class"  since  the  church  did  not 
receive  any  sponsorships  for  Metis  students. 

It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  after  reviewing  the 


literature  on  Metis  and  residential  schools  that  it 
is  completely  unacceptable  to  hold  the  view  that 
Metis  were  not  part  of  the  residential  school 
legacy  and  that  they  were  not  affected  in  any 
significant  way.  Such  views  simply  are  not  true. 
However,  Metis  attendance  at  residential  schools 
and  their  impact  on  this  Aboriginal  community 
remains  largely  unexplored  in  the  research.  More 
Metis  specific  research  attention  is  needed  in  this 
area. 


Ojibway  women  and  their  French  spouses  were  raised 
by  both  parents  for  the  most  part.  For  one  thing,  the 
main  traders  who  were  from  the  Montreal  area  tend- 
ed to  encourage  men  to  live  among  the  Natives  to 
solidify  their  trade  with  them.  It  was  not  until  the 
Metis  solidified  their  nationhood  at  the  turn  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  the  local  European  authori- 
ties, under  the  direction  of  the  Hudsons  Bay  gover- 
nor, that  formal  education  was  addressed  for  Metis 
children. 


The  main  intent  of  the  European  authorities  at  Red  River 
was  to  subjugate  the  Metis  through  the  work  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  According  to  Rempel,the  main  function 
of  the  priest  was  to  convert  children  and  expose  them  to 
the  Catholic  religion  to  create  family  units  based  on 
Christian  principles. 


The  Metis,  whose  roots  in  Western  Canada  date 
back  to  the  eighteenth  century,  were  acculturated 
in  their  society  under  the  influence  and  direction 
of  both  their  maternal  and  paternal  ancestors. 

For  the  most  part,  neither  the  foreign  civil  or 
religious  authorities  showed  much  interest  in  the 
formal  education  of  Metis  children  in  the  early 
stages  of  evolution  of  the  Metis  nation.  By  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  were  two 
distinct  groups:  the  Red  River  Metis  who 
occupied  the  Red  River/Assiniboine  basins  and 
the  Great  Northern  Plains  of  what  is  now  the 
northern  United  States  and  the  prairie  provinces; 
and  the  country-born  whose  ancestries  were 
essentially  Cree  and  Anglo-Saxon. 

From  that  period  on,  there  was  a smattering  of 
interest  in  the  formal  education  of  children  of 
the  country-born  by  Hudsons  Bay  Company 
(HBC)  employees  who  fathered  children  mostly 
among  the  Cree  of  the  Woodland  area.  These 
initiatives  were  in  violation  of  the  formal  policy 
of  the  company,  which  did  not  want  to  be 
burdened  with  the  children  of  its  employees. 
While  few  children  were  given  the  opportunity 
to  receive  an  education,  some  were  quite 
successful.  Two  of  the  most  prominent  ones  were 
A.K.  Isbister  who  received  a law  degree  from 
England  and  William  Kennedy  who  became  a 
medical  doctor. 

The  persistent  influence  of  the  HBC  employees, 
along  with  the  need  of  the  company  to  respond 
to  the  independence  of  the  Native  people  and 
other  trade  pressures,  enabled  them  to  have  the 
rudiments  of  a formal  education  for  their 
children  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

At  Red  River,  the  situation  was  quite  different. 
The  first  generation  of  offspring  of  the  Cree  or 


After  the  defeat  of  Governor  Semple  at  the  Battle 
of  Seven  Oaks  in  1816,  Lord  Selkirk  decided  to 
invite  the  Catholic  Church  to  set  up  missions 
among  the  Plains  Metis.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  intellectual  colonization  of  the  Metis 
people  in  western  Canada.  The  educational 
system  was  highly  hierarchal  with  no  input  from 
the  people  regarding  control,  development, 
administration  and  curriculum  of  the 
educational  system.  This  was  a completely  new 
approach  to  enculturation  of  the  Metis  who, 
until  then,  had  taught  their  children  by  example 
and  experience. 

The  main  intent  of  the  European  authorities  at 
Red  River  was  to  subjugate  the  Metis  through 
the  work  of  the  Catholic  Church.  According  to 
Rempel,  the  main  function  of  the  priest  was  to 
convert  children  and  expose  them  to  the 
Catholic  religion  to  create  family  units  based  on 
Christian  principles.  "They  were  always  about 
their  business,  preparing  the  ‘children  for  their 
admission  into  the  church  and  instructing  the 
Indian  women  with  a view  to  baptizing  and 
marrying  them"  (1973:86).  Provencher  was 
particularly  hopeful  for  the  Metis  children,  "Our 
Bois  Brules  ..  give  us  great  hope,  they  are  easily 
taught,  they  are  generally  intelligent,  they  will 
learn  to  read  in  a short  time"  (Rempel, 

1973:87). 

The  missionaries  often  described  in  glowing 
terms  the  potential  of  Native  education.  Selkirk 
writing  to  Plessis  stated:  "Mr.  de  Lorimier  . . . 
informs  me  that  the  inhabitants  and  especially 
the  old  Canadian  voyageurs  and  their  Metis 
families,  evidenced  an  excellent  disposition  to 
profit  by  the  instructions  of  the  missionaries; 
and  that  the  Indians  also  showed  that  respect 
that  causes  one  to  believe  that  they  also  will  be 
disposed  to  listen"  (Rempel,  1973:107). 
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The  first  order  of  Catholic  nuns  to  work  among 
the  Metis  were  the  Grey  Nuns  who  came  to  Red 
River  in  1843  and  were  followed  by  several  other 
orders  in  western  Canada.  One  of  the  most 
noted  was  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dames  Des 
Missions.  The  Catholic  Church  effectively  denied 
the  Metis  parents  a meaningful  role  in  the  educa- 
tion for  their  children  by  establishing 
mission  schools  in  Metis  communities.  One  of 
the  most  controversial  education  practices  of  the 
church  run  schools  was  the  attempt  by  the 
church  to  obliterate  the  culture  of  the  Metis  by 
substituting  their  Mechif  language  for  that  of  the 
French  Canadian  language.  They  deemed  the 
Mechif  language  inferior  to  the  formal,  universal 
textbook  French  taught  in  schools  throughout 
the  world.  While  the  Metis  people  saw  the  need 
to  educate  their  children,  they  resented  the 
cultural  conflicts  the  church  imposed  upon  their 
people  and  most  of  them  did  not  like  the  heavy 
emphasis  on  the  teaching  of  a French  based 
curriculum  and  the  prominence  of  religion  in 
school. 

The  second  school  by  the  Grey  Nuns  was 
established  at  Granttown  or,  as  the  priest  called 
it,  St.  Francois  Xavier.  In  1850,  the  teachers 
arrived  there  to  provide  the  children  with  a 
French  confessional  type  of  education. 

The  non-participation  of  parents  in  the 
education  system  left  children  vulnerable  when 
emotional  and  physical  abuse  occurred  or  when 
students  were  exposed  to  incompetent  teachers. 
As  discussed  in  other  sections  of  this  report,  these 
abuses  did  not  differ  materially  from  those  suf- 
fered by  Indian  or  Inuit  students. The  curriculum 
content  and  presentation  by  teachers  foreign  to 
the  Metis  students  proved  to  be  damaging.  Many 
students  were  often  ridiculed  by  their  mentors 
and  classmates.  For  several  generations,  virtually 
nothing  was  done  to  redress  this  wrong.  It  was 
not  until  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century 
that  educators  began  to  question  their  system  as 
it  had  failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who 
showed  poor  results  and  often  left  school 
prematurely. 

Metis  Participation  in  Residential 
Schools:  Social  and  Policy  Rationale 

The  educational  experiences  of  Metis  youth  were 
varied  and  the  experiences  depended  much  more 
on  perceived  identity  and  lifestyle  than  it  did  on 
any  formal  legal  classifications.  Metis  that  were 
identified  as  having  much  in  common  with  their 
indigenous  relatives  (i.e.,  Cree)  would  arguably 
be  more  negatively  effected  by  residential  schools 
than  Metis  who  identified  more  with  their 
European  relatives.  Like  their  Indian  relatives, 
they  likely  spoke  an  indigenous  language  and 
came  from  cultural  and  religious  backgrounds 
similar  to  their  Indian  relatives.  Thus,  for  such 
Metis,  they  would  have  also  experienced  the 


policy  of  banning  their  languages,  culture  and 
religious  beliefs.  They  would  have  suffered 
equally  with  their  Indian  relatives  in  terms  of  the 
impact  of  such  colonial  policies  on  their  self- 
esteem and  identity.  This  would  also  be  true  for 
those  Metis  that  identified  and  belonged  to  a 
distinctly  Metis  culture  and  lifestyle  different 
from  both  their  Indian  and  European  heritage. 


Regardless  of  whether  the  Metis  were  included  with  the 
blessing  of  official  policy  or  were  "secretly"  admitted, 
they  were  regarded  as  expendable  and  were  seen  as 
second-class  beneficiaries  of  residential  schools. 


To  the  extent  that  such  Metis  also  attended 
residential  schools,  their  language  (Michif),  cul- 
ture and  lifestyle  would  also  no  doubt  be  per- 
ceived by  missionaries  and  government  authori- 
ties as  a threat  to  colonial  "civilization"  efforts. 
Furthermore,  Metis  with  similar  backgrounds 
and  appearance  to  status  Indians  were  also  more 
likely  to  be  "drafted"  by  school  authorities  when 
room  was  available  to  continue  receiving  funds 
from  Indian  Affairs  by  fulfilling  the  school  quota. 
Metis  that  identified  more  with  their  European 
relatives  (French/Scottish)  or  did  no  appear 
"Indian"  enough  were  not  as  readily  targeted  by 
school  authorities  for  admission. 

Churches  tended  to  pressure  the  government  to 
accept  all  Metis  into  their  schools.  The  federal 
government,  however,  refused  to  allow  for  carte 
blanche  acceptance  of  all  Metis.  Many  Metis 
were  excluded  not  because  the  government 
thought,  as  is  often  mistakenly  assumed,  that 
Metis  were  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Indian 
Affairs,  but  because  they  were  already  regarded  as 
"civilized"  enough.  Over  time,  however,  the 
federal  policy  that  the  Metis  were  not  the 
responsibility  of  the  federal  government  became 
increasingly  more  entrenched,  particularly  after 
the  turn  of  the  century  (Miller,  1996:102-103). 
The  legal  classification  of  Metis  eventually 
replaced  the  cultural  classification.  If  a person 
identified  as  Metis,  that  person  would  not  be 
allowed/ required  to  attend  residential  schools 
since  even  if  the  person  was  culturally  and  lin- 
guistically Indian.  Flowever,  there  are  many 
instances  of  schools  not  following  the  "official" 
policy. 

The  interim  report  by  Tricia  Logan  entitled,  The 
Lost  Generations:  The  Silent  Metis  of  the 
Residential  School  System  provides  an  excellent 
overview  of  how  the  Metis  were  divided  up  into 
various  classes  to  measure  their  level  of 
"civilization"  prior  to  making  residential  school 


admission  decisions.  In  general,  Metis  went  to 
residential  schools  either  because  they  were  poor 
and  it  was  a charitable  act  or  they  were  identified 
as  living  the  Indian  mode  of  life.  In  some  cases, 
it  was  because  the  school  itself  accepted  Metis 
and  Indians  alike  (or  more  often  if  room  was 
available) . There  were  schools  specifically  for 
Metis  that  included  the  famous  St.  Paul  des 
Metis  residential  school  operated  by  Father 
Lacombe,  the  lie  a La  Crosse  school  in 
Saskatchewan  and  the  St.  Paul  residential  school 
in  the  Yukon. 

Findings  of  the  1936  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  condition  of  the  Fialfbreed 
Population  of  the  Province  of  Alberta  confirmed 
that  the  Metis  were  characteristically  without 
educational  services  or  were  provided  in 
residential  schools  (Government  of  Alberta, 
1936:7).  The  chairman  of  this  commission  stated 
that  as  a result  of  the  federal  government  scrip 
policy,  "large  numbers  of  the  Metis  population 
are  at  this  time,  in  this  Province,  destitute,  and 
their  health  is  jeopardized,  their  education  neg- 
lected, and  their  welfare  in  the  worst  possible 
condition"  (Ewing,  1935:11).  The  commission 
was  silent,  however,  in  describing  the  experiences 
such  Metis  children  had  in  residential  schools. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  Metis  were  included 
with  the  blessing  of  official  policy  or  were 
"secretly"  admitted,  they  were  regarded  as 
expendable  and  were  seen  as  second-class 
beneficiaries  of  residential  schools.  p- 
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The  Impact  of  Residential  Schools 
on  the  Metis 

Because  of  the  quasi-official  acceptance  of  Metis 
children  in  residential  schools,  their  experiences 
often  differed  in  terms  of  quality  of  services  than 
"official"  Indian  students.  In  cases  of  abuse, 
however,  their  status  would  not  seem  to  be  a rel- 
evant factor.  If  abuse  was  a part  of  the  school’s 
culture,  Metis  children  did  not  escape  its  clutch. 
The  study  by  Hansen  and  Lee  described 
instances  of  cultural  and  physical  abuse  experi- 
enced by  Metis  individuals  in  Saskatchewan 
institutions  (1999:57). 

Abuses  that  occurred  were  similar  to  those  docu- 
mented in  other  sources  dealing  with  status 
Indian  experiences.  One  informant  described 
the  experiences  of  lie  a La  Crosse  school  that  was 
set  up  for  Metis  children.  Physical  and  sexual 
abuse  was  common  in  the  school:  older  boys 
molested  younger  boys  at  night  in  the  dormitory 
and  priests  and  supervisors  molested  their 
"favorite  boys."  In  addition  to  physical  and  sex- 
ual abuse,  cultural  abuse  was  also  prevalent.  lie  a 
La  Crosse  is  a Cree-Michif  speaking  community 
and  this  language  was  banned  in  the  school. 

The  informant  stated  that  much  of  the  loss  of 
traditional  culture  and  language  was  a direct 
result  of  the  residential  school  and  its  treatment 
of  Metis  communities. 

The  informant  also  noted  differential  treatment 
between  the  He  a La  Crosse  school  for  Metis 


with  the  Beauval  residential  school  for  Indian 
children  that  was  located  nearby.  He  recalled 
that  the  He  a La  Crosse  school  could  not  afford 
what  the  treaty  kids  received  such  as  new  sport- 
ing equipment,  "whereas  the  Metis  kids  received 
used  equipment  and  hand-me-downs  from 
southern  benevolent  societies  donating  to  the  He 
a La  Crosse  Mission." 

Tricia  Logan’s  report  on  the  Metis  experience  in 
residential  school  devotes  a chapter  to  the  experi- 
ences of  Metis  children.  She  states  that,  "in 
mainstream  Canadian  society  and  in  the  school 
system,  the  Metis  were  made  to  feel  they  were 
lesser  than  either  of  their  halves,  not  Indian 
enough  for  benefits  or  Aboriginal  rights,  but  not 
"white"  enough  to  be  seen  as  equal  to  the  domi- 
nant society"  (2001:30). 

Thus,  there  is  some  evidence  that  differential 
treatment  existed  between  Treaty  and  Metis  chil- 
dren in  some  institutions  and  within  mixed 
Treaty  and  Metis  institutions.  Some  anecdotal 
evidence  suggests  that  Metis  children  had  to 
work  longer  and  more  often  at  jobs  to  maintain 
the  school’s  upkeep.  The  accounts  of  dispropor- 
tionate discriminatory  treatment  of  Metis  vis  a 
vis  Indian  children  is  consistent  with  the  theory 
behind  residential  schools  as  a means  to  civilize. 
For  example,  if  the  Metis  were  regarded  as 
already  half  way  to  being  civilized,  then  there 
was  less  need  to  formally  educate  them.  Thus, 
the  educational  authorities  could  justify  putting 
them  to  work  more  often  and  for  longer  times  to 


maintain  the  school  than  was  required  of  Indian 
children.  There  was  also  the  justification  that 
since  the  federal  government  did  not  support 
their  education,  they  should  also  work  to  earn 
their  way.  As  Logan  states  in  her  report,  "it  is 
not  possible  at  this  stage  to  determine  if  they,  as 
a group,  suffered  a greater  or  less  amount  of 
abuse  in  comparison  with  their  First  Nations 
classmates  but  just  that  their  experiences  were 
unique"  (2001:26). 

Conclusions 

One  can  conclude  from  this  synthesis  that  Metis 
attended  residential  schools  in  Canada.  In  many 
cases,  they  attended  as  minorities  in  largely 
Indian  residential  schools.  Their  experiences 
were  equivalent  to  Indian  student  experiences 
and,  in  some  cases,  because  of  their  minority  sta- 
tus and  lack  of  "official"  sponsorship  were  dis- 
criminated against.  There  were  also  several  situa- 
tions where  Metis  were  the  majority  of  students 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  only  students  that 
attended  residential  schools.  St.  Paul’s  residential 
school  for  the  Metis  created  by  Father  Lacombe 
is  perhaps  the  most  well  known  example. 
Although  some  literature  was  uncovered  that  is 
specific  to  the  Metis  and  their  attendance  at  resi- 
dential schools,  little  is  known  about  their  expe- 
rience in  residential  schools.  Where  there  is  some 
evidence  of  disproportionately  negative  effects  of 
residential  schools  on  the  Metis,  further  research 
is  needed  to  fully  appreciate  and  compare  such 
experiences  with  Indian  children. 


Help! 


Healing  Words  is  looking  for 
pictures  of  residential  schools 
and  Aboriginal  people  for 
upcoming  issues.  You  can  send  electronic  copies  or 
the  pictures  themselves  - we  will  handle  them  very 
carefully  and  keep  them  only  long  enough  to  scan 
them  (a  few  days).  We  also  receive  many  requests 
for  school  pictures  from  Survivors  and  their 
descendants.  In  some  cases  the  schools  no  longer 


exist  and  family  members  have  passed  on,  and  so 
pictures  and  records  are  among  only  a few  ways 
these  people  can  learn  about  their  family’s  and 
community’s  history.  You’ll  be  helping  us  out  and 
contributing  to  the  telling  of  the  residential  school 
story  as  well  ... 

For  more  information,  please  contact  us  at  Healing 
Words  (see page  2 for  address ). 
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The  Impact  of 
Residential  Schools 
on  Metis  People 

“No  one  can  understand  the  enormous  effects  of  res- 
idential schools  upon  Metis  people  without  some 
basic  awareness  of  the  foundations  upon  which 
Metis  culture  and  family  life  is  built.  Most 
Canadians  are  aware  that  fiddling,  jigging, 
beadwork  and  the  Metis  sash  are  characteristic  cul- 
tural symbols  of  Metis  people.  ” 

- Metis  Survivor  Family  Wellness 

Many  Canadians  know  that  Louis  Riel  and 
Gabriel  Dumont  were  famous  Metis  leaders,  and 
that  the  Metis  were  renowned  bison  hunters, 
makers  of  pemmican  and  key  players  in  the  fur 
trade  history  of  the  country  now  called  Canada. 
Fewer  Canadians,  however,  are  aware  that  Metis 
people  have  their  own  distinct  language  (with 
various  dialects  and  usages)  which  is  referred  to 
as  Michif.  Nor  do  many  Canadians  understand 
the  deep  and  historical  roots  of  Metis  aspirations 
to  reclaim  their  cultural  and  political  heritage  as 
a distinct  nation  within  Canada. 

Flaving  adapted  characteristics  from  both  sides 
of  their  heritage  — be  it  First  Nations  (mostly 
Cree,  Ojibway,  Saulteaux  and  Dene)  on  the  one 
side,  and  either  French  or  British  (including 
Scottish)  on  the  other  — the  Metis  became  a 
distinct  culture  in  the  early  1800's.  Some  aspects 
of  being  a distinct  society  began  appearing  even 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Red  River 
Settlement,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sault  St.  Marie 
ON. 

Like  First  Nations,  Metis  people  relied  on 
hunting,  fishing,  trapping  and  gathering  for 
survival.  Additionally,  being  children  of  the  fur 
trade,  Metis  people  became  highly  skilled  as 
traders,  including  trade  involving  exchange  of 
money. 

Freedom,  independence  and  self-sufficiency  as  a 
group  were  qualities  that  were  highly  respected 
in  the  Metis  way  of  life.  Forerunners  of  the 
historical  Metis  Nation  were  groups  referred  to 
as  'the  freemen'  or  'voyageurs'.  Later,  once  a 
distinct  identity  emerged,  Cree  people  referred  to 
the  Metis  as  Otipemisiwak,  meaning  "the  people 
in  charge  of  themselves ",  When  government  land 
surveyors  came  to  mark  boundaries  on  the  land 
where  Metis  were  living,  the  Metis  either  tried  to 
stop  them  or  they  moved  further  west  in  order 
to  be  free  to  live  their  way  of  life. 

These  same  qualities,  however,  were  viewed  very 
differently  from  European  eyes.  What  the  Cree 
saw  as  responsibility,  the  settlers  referred  to  as  a 
"permissive"  or  "licentious"  Metis  way  of  life. 


That  is  why  Europeans  believed  that  Metis 
children  had  to  be  removed  and  isolated  from 
the  influence  of  their  families.  Metis  people  were 
widely  viewed  by  the  dominant  interests  and  by 
the  newly  arrived  flood  of  settlers  as  "wild, 
immoral  and  savage-like." 

The  high  importance  attached  by  Metis  people 
to  the  extended  family  can  best  be  understood 
from  within  a traditional  Metis  context.  If  the 
extended  family  as  a group,  or  a group  of 
extended  families  survived,  the  individual 
survived  - not  the  other  way  around  as  it  is  in 
Euro-Canadian  society.  You  proved  yourself  to 
be  a true  Metis  by  demonstrating  your 
commitment  to  the  family  group,  not  by 
American  or  European  styles  of  nationalism  or 
patriotism. 

One  of  the  main  ways  you  proved  yourself  to  be 
a good  family  member  was  by  providing  food. 
Whenever  food  was  needed,  you  simply  got  out 
your  gun,  net,  or  trap  or  used  your  hands  (for 
gathering)  to  get  the  food  or  goods  that  creation 
provided.  Every  member  of  the  extended  Metis 
family  unit  had  a role  (job)  in  finding  and 
preparing  food.  However,  when  the  industrial 
revolution  and  market  forces  took  hold  and  grew 
throughout  the  country,  it  split  up  the  family 
unit  by  forcing  some  members  to  move  away 
from  the  family  in  order  to  get  "jobs"  in  the 
centralized  economy  imposed  in  Canada  after 
the  fur  trade.  Having  a job  in  the  market 
economy  was  not  the  same  thing  as  fulfilling 
your  role  in  the  traditional  Metis  family. 

Together  with  the  dominant  forces  of  industry 
and  commerce,  residential  schools  seriously 
eroded  the  traditional  Metis  family  unit.  On  one 
hand,  younger  adults  were  forced  to  leave  the 
family  to  secure  an  income  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  children  were  often  separated  from  the 
family  unit  to  be  'educated'  (so  they  too  could 
get  an  income  later  on).  Education  and  the 
economy  are  often  viewed  as  value-neutral 
influences  by  the  dominant  society  but  their 
influence  upon  Metis  people  radically  altered  the 
very  fabric  of  the  Metis  family,  thus  shattering 
Metis  identity.  In  view  of  state/church  agenda  to 
colonize  and  civilize,  it  is  clear  that  those  in 
positions  of  authority  realized  that  by  destroying 
the  Metis  extended  family  unit,  you  effectively 
offset  the  development  of  a Metis  Nation. 

Many  Metis  people  who  attended  residential 
schools  continue  to  carry  the  burden  of  very 
painful  and  horrifying  experiences  including 
physical  and  sexual  abuses  they  endured  at 
school.  Others  feel  shame  about  their  identity  as 
Metis  because  they  were  taught  that  their  culture 
and  traditions  were  wrong  and  primitive. 

Still  others  live  in  fear  of  harassment  by  the 
dominant  society  because  they  were  forbidden  to 
speak  Michif  at  school  and  practice  their  way  of 


life.  There  are  some  Metis  who  say  that,  as  far  as 
schoollife  goes,  their  experience  was  uneventful 
and  tolerable  except  for  bouts  of  loneliness  for 
family.  They  point  out  that  they  would  never 
have  learned  to  read  and  write  or  find  out  about 
ways  of  life  other  than  their  own,  if  they  had  not 
gone  to  residential  schools. 

Although  the  experience  of  Metis  people  in 
residential  schools  may  vary,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  and  the  Metis  Survivor  Family 
Wellness  Program  to  deal  with  the  physical, 
sexual,  mental,  spiritual  and  cultural  abuse  that 
took  place.  Was  learning  to  read,  write  and  do 
arithmetic  worth  it  for  those  who  were  beaten  or 
raped?  Was  it  worth  the  cost  of  not  being  raised 
in  a warm,  caring  environment  with  a loving 
family?  Was  it  worth  the  cost  of  undermining 
the  culture  and  being  assimilated  into 
mainstream  society? 

One  of  the  factors  that  contributed  to  the 
negative  experiences  of  many  Metis  students  was 
the  way  in  which  residential  schools  were  organ- 
ized and  operated.  The  structure  and  methods  of 
learning  imposed  by  these  schools  was  clearly  not 
based  on  the  needs  and  learning  styles  of  Metis 
children  and  their  families.  Metis,  like  other 
Aboriginal  peoples,  learn  best  through  "practice" 
and  "doing"  in  the  actual  context.  Sitting  in  a 
classroom  isolated  from  the  real  life  situations 
where  you  were  expected  to  simply  repeat 
information  according  to  formulas  established  by 
outside  authorities  is  foreign  to  many  Metis 
people.  The  frequent  punishments  applied  to 
students  in  residential  schools  shows  that  the  real 
issue  was  one  of  control  and  power,  not 
awakening  minds  and  hearts  to  a life-long 
journey  of  learning  and  growing  within  their 
own  social  and  cultural  context. 

It  is  one  thing  to  consider  the  impact  that  a 
foreign  model  of  learning  and  structure  has  on  a 
people  with  their  own  distinct  culture.  It  is  quite 
another  matter  to  understand  or  make  sense  of 
the  immediate  and  long-term  effects  of  the  more 
outrageous  actions  committed  by  residential 
school  authorities  and  others,  such  as  caretaker 
personnel  and  older  students. 

It  is  important  to  come  to  terms  with  the  reasons 
why  the  day-to-day  experience  of  so  many 
residential  school  students  was  such  a horrible 
and  miserable  existence.  How  can  anyone 
possibly  make  sense  of  the  brutality  that  took 
place?  Are  such  cruelties  just  part  of  the  daily 
annoyances  and  frustrations  to  be  expected  in 
schools  that  are  rigid  and  strict?  Can  the 
atrocities  be  passed  off  with  rationalizations  of 
incompetence  or  people  who  are  unsuited  to  the 
tasks  they  have  been  assigned?  Was  it  just  the 
presence  of  some  “bad  apples”?  Or  was  it  the 
imposition  of  a whole  new  way  of  life? 
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While  the  'bad  apple'  excuse  may  be  an  acceptable  explanation  to 
mainstream  society,  it  clearly  evades  the  truth.  The  anguish  and 
gloom  experienced  by  most  students  in  residential  schools  came 
as  a result  of  a deliberate,  well  thought  out,  long  practiced  policy 
undertaken  to  achieve  specific  results.  There  is  very  little  that 
cannot  be  justified  in  the  controlling,  top-down,  class  structure 
on  which  residential  schools  were  modeled. 

When  one  adds  to  this  mix  the  belief  that  Aboriginal  peoples 
were  inferior  to  Europeans,  any  action,  no  matter  how 
inhumane,  can  be  justified.  If  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  destroy 
and  replace  a people's  culture,  it  follows  that  the  violation  of  the 
bodies  of  these  people  will  be  tolerated  as  well.  One  need  look  no 
further  than  recent  conflicts  in  eastern  Europe  involving 
“ethnic  cleansing”  for  contemporary  examples. 

The  public  record  of  physical,  sexual  and  psychological/ 
emotional  abuses  have  been  made  painfully  clear:  violent 
beatings,  racist  outbursts,  rape,  buggery  and  other  horrifying 
sexual  abuses  by  staff  and  sometimes  by  older  students.  A variety 
of  means  and  ways  of  abusing  residential  school  students  were 
applied  under  the  guise  of  discipline  and  development  of 
character.  There  are  many  similarities  between  such  punishments 
and  the  treatment  endured  by  prisoners-of-war. 


<1 
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letters 


Note:  Donna's  song  is  published  in  this  issue  of  Healing  Word  s. 

Dear  Donna 

I am  very  touched  by  your  story,  Donna. The  way  you  have  expressed  your 
experience  and  discovery  goes  right  to  the  heart.  I have  no  doubts  that 
whatever  you  write  and  sing  will  prove  to  be  a powerful  way  to  touch  peo- 
ple for  the  good,  because  it  carries  your  spirit,  which  is  a gift,  and  a part  of 
the  Great  Spirit. 

I need  you  to  give  me  your  official  permission  to  print  your  story  and  song  in 
the  next  Healing  Words,  with  your  name  and  address  clearly  stated.This  is 
just  a formality,  but  I have  to  ask  you  that  (it's  in  the  rules!) 

I wish  you  many  wonderful  moments,  Donna,  along  your  life  path 

- Giselle. 
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JOURNEY 
& BALANCE 

This  article  has  been  extracted  from  the  second  AHF 
Evaluation  Report,  entitled  Journey  and  balance. 

The  first  report  focussed  upon  the  evaluation  of 
process  and  only  touched  lightly  on  impact.  Journey 
and  Balance  focuses  on  results.  It  discusses  the 
contribution  made  by  AHF-funded project  activity 
in  realizing  the  desired  and  unintended  short  term 
outcomes.  This  report  can  be  obtained  on  request  by 
contacting  the  AHF. 

This  report  is  also  a way  for  the  Aboriginal 
Healing  Foundation  to  be  accountable  to  various 
primary  stakeholders  and  to  provide  valuable, 
relevant  information  for  users  and  decision 
makers.  Case  studies  (13  in  total)  where  used  as  a 
way  to  examine  a few  select  priorities  in  depth 
and  include  representation  from  all  Aboriginal 
groups,  special  need  categories  and  communities 
as  well  as  a full  range  of  project  types. 
Community  Support  Coordinators  (CSCs)  were 
enlisted  to  complete  case  studies  with  the 
facilitative  guidance  of  an  external  evaluator. 

Over  time,  it  became  clear  that  tracking  project 
influence  on  community  rates  of  incarceration, 
children  in  care,  physical  and  sexual  abuse  or 
suicide  were  not  sufficiently  sensitive  to  detect 
the  early  contributions  of  funded  activity.  Rather, 
it  makes  the  most  sense  to  track 
individuals  over  time;  however,  no  direct 
measurement  of  participants  was  conducted  due 
to  ethical  concerns.  To  secure  several  lines  of 
evidence,  the  results  of  document  review  and  the 
national  process  evaluation  survey  were  used  to 
supplement  case  study  information. 

Context  and  Participant 
Characteristics 

Of  the  ten  completed  case  studies,  there  is  at 
least  one  site  per  region  (British  Columbia, 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  Ontario, 

North  and  Atlantic),  except  for  Quebec  where 
the  study  is  currently  underway.  There  are 
striking  differences  in  the  social,  economic  and 
cultural  environments  in  which  projects  operate. 
Yet,  patterns  appear  even  across  such  diversity, 
including  poor  economic  conditions, 
unemployment  and  housing  shortages. 
Participants  in  the  case  study  projects  varied 
according  to  program  goals  and  target  group. 

This  diversity  is  evident  in  the  following 
examples: 

While  the  case  studies  provide  project-specific 
information  about  participants,  the  national 
survey  allows  for  a look  at  the  broader  picture. 
The  survey  found  that  addictions,  victimization 


and  abuse  are  clearly  the  most  severe  participant 
challenges  affecting  the  majority  of  projects 
(69%,  58%,  and  58%,  respectively).  Other 
common  challenges  reported  as  severe  by  a sizable 
group  include  denial  or  grief,  poverty,  and  lack  of 
parenting  skills.  In  only  two  target  groups  did 
males  outnumber  females:  gay/lesbian  and 
incarcerated.  All  others  included  more  women 
participants  (survivors,  later  generation,  disabled, 
and  Elders). 

Impact  on  Individuals 

The  planned  impact  of  funded  activity  upon 
project  participants  includes:  increased  awareness 
and  understanding  of  the  Legacy,  increased 
participation  in  healing  and  strengthened 
capacity  of  Aboriginal  people  to  heal  others. 

Many  felt  that  raising  awareness  and 
understanding  of  the  Legacy  was  a pivotal  first 
step  to  successful  healing  and  the  need  for 
continued  sharing  of  Legacy  information  and 
experience  was  regularly  reinforced.  Where  denial 
is  strong  and  trust  still  needs  to  be 
established,  information  sessions  were  more 
highly  attended  than  therapeutic  ones  and  Legacy 
education  motivated  others  to  break  the  cycle  of 
physical  and  sexual  abuse. 

At  least  48,286  individuals  have  participated  in 
healing  programs,  almost  all  of  whom  had  never 
participated  in  a similar  healing  program  before. 
Projects  have  imagined  healing  as  a broad  range 
of  ideas  and  behaviours  and  while  dramatic 
change  was  observed  in  some  participants,  others 
showed  little  or  no  change  and  there  was  often 
disagreement  about  the  depth  and  extent  of 
change. 

Connecting  survivors  to  one  another,  ensuring 
clarity  about  their  rights  at  the  outset  and 
ensuring  they  had  access  to  skilled  counsellors 
with  whom  they  could  identify  worked  well  to 
establish  safety.  Large  public  forums,  widespread 
publicity  and  group  counselling  offered  survivors 
union.  Counsellors  who  were  non-judgmental, 
sincere,  gentle,  respectful,  committed,  patient  and 
culturally  sensitive  were  clearly  credited  with 
creating  a safe  therapeutic  climate.  Changes  in 
cultural  awareness  were  more  easily  influenced 
than  changes  in  parental  involvement.  Some 
developed  leadership  skills,  greater  goal 
orientations,  enhanced  self-esteem,  improved 
family  relations  and  peer  support.  They  felt 
better  able  to  face  homophobia,  deal  with  their 
sexuality,  address  their  addictions  or  reunite  with 
their  families  and  communities.  They  described 
cultivating  a stronger  sense  of  self,  becoming 
more  attentive  to  their  families,  committed  to 
passing  on  cultural  teachings,  spending  time  with 
Elders  and  personal  wellness.  They  felt  less  alone, 
more  forgiving  and  returned  to  school  or  made 
career  moves. 


Some  were  better  able  to  cope  and  became  more 
confident  and  stable  although  lower  levels  of 
improvement  were  noted  for  those 
simultaneously  participating  in  addictions 
treatment  and  known  violent  perpetrators. 

Others  appeared  better  able  to  maintain  sobriety, 
seek  and  secure  employment,  disclose  past 
trauma,  display  physical  affection,  seek  spiritual 
fulfilment,  recruit  others  to  participate, 
demonstrate  pride  in  their  heritage  or  identify  as 
Metis.  Parent  child  interactions  were 
characterized  as  more  patient,  relaxed,  confident 
and  nurturing. 

Although  reports  were  based  upon  immediate 
assessment  of  outcomes,  there  is  some  evidence  to 
suggest  that  intensive  therapies  create  enduring 
results.  However,  those  who  return  to 
correctional  facilities  or  remote  regions  may  not 
get  the  support  they  require  and  complete 
recovery  can  remain  elusive  in  scenarios  where 
aftercare  is  in  question.  At  least  10,938  received 
training,  yet  there  was  a common  belief  that 
teams  would  have  benefitted  from  greater 
capacity.  Although  most  projects  could  make 
referrals  when  the  special  needs  of  their  groups 
exceeded  capacity,  others  had  no  choice  but  to  try 
to  address  special  needs  with  whatever  resources 
they  had.  They  also  made  the  case  for 
counsellors  specifically  trained  in  residential 
school  abuse  but  warned  against  simultaneous 
program  delivery  and  training.  On  occasion, 
teams  and  beneficiaries  were  equally  impacted  by 
the  Legacy.  Strong,  positive  participant 
satisfaction  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  train- 
ing and  experience  of  some  teams  were  well  suit- 
ed to  facilitate  healing. 

Impact  on  Communities 

While  it  is  too  early  to  examine  long  term 
outcomes,  progress  can  be  measured  through  the 
analysis  of  anticipated  shorter  term  outcomes.  At 
the  community  level,  these  include:  increased 
understanding  and  awareness  of  the  Legacy; 
increased  ties  between  survivors  and  healers; 
increased  capacity  to  facilitate  healing;  evidence 
of  strategic  planning  with  a focus  on  healing; 
increased  partnerships;  and  increased 
documentation  of  the  history  of  residential 
schools. 

Not  all  of  the  case  study  projects  addressed  all  of 
these  outcomes,  but  there  is  evidence  to  suggest 
that  progress  is  being  realized,  especially  in  two 
areas:  addressing  the  Legacy  and  increasing  the 
capacity  of  communities  to  facilitate  healing.  The 
community  healing  process,  like  individual  heal- 
ing, goes  through  distinct  stages  or  cycles. 
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The  first  stage  often  begins  with  a commitment 
by  a core  group  of  individuals  to  address  their 
own  healing  needs.  A growing  recognition  of 
social  problems  such  as  addictions  or  suicide  can 
motivate  key  agencies  to  also  become  involved. 

The  second  stage  of  community  healing  is 
characterized  by  an  increase  in  healing  activity 
and  recognition  of  the  root  causes  of  addictions 
and  abuse.  Understanding  of  the  Legacy  can  be 
a pivotal  first  step  in  individual  healing,  and 
when  history  is  shared,  a social  context  is 
created  for  addressing  the  problem.  Over  the 
past  four  years  in  La  Ronge  (Kikinahk),  there 
have  been  at  least  three  community-wide 
awareness  workshops  and  a radio  talk  show  in 
Cree  on  the  Legacy.  These  media  represent  a 
distinct  environmental  difference  from  even  just 
five  years  ago  as  hearing  the  radio  talk  show  in 
Cree  made  it  okay  for  individuals  to  talk  in 
other  venues.  For  the  Nisichawayasinhk  Cree 
Nation  (Pisimweyapiy  Counselling  Centre), 
more  open  discussion  about  and  different 
attitudes  toward  the  Legacy,  together  with 
public  acknowledgment  of  high  profile 
perpetrators,  suggest  that  the  climate  has 
changed. 

I da  wa  da  di  training  sessions  for  front-line 
workers  were  especially  successful  in  increasing 
participants'  knowledge  of  the  Legacy  and  this 
new  understanding  was  used  in  their  healing 
work  with  clients.  The  theatrical  production 
honouring  residential  school  survivors,  Every 
Warriors  Song,  was  built  around  the  experiences 
of  survivors  and  it  involved  them  in  the  research 
phase  and  as  advisors  throughout  the  project. 
This  project  documented  residential  school 
history  and  impacts.  Guided  discussions  with 
the  audience  after  each  performance  led  one 
person  to  observe  that  conversation  is  opening 
up  as  family  members  attend  together,  "all 
crying,  all  supporting,  all  spoke.  The  healing 
was  transpiring  right  before  our  eyes." 

By  the  third  stage  of  community  healing,  a great 
deal  of  progress  has  been  made  but  momentum 
is  beginning  to  stall.  AHF-funded  projects 
provided  community-level  employment  and 
training  opportunities  not  previously  available. 
Large  numbers  of  Aboriginal  people  have  been 
hired  and  trained  and  are  now  participating 
actively  in  community  healing  initiatives.  This 
represents  a significant  contribution  to  building 
a healing  capacity  within  participating 
communities.  In  addition,  AHF  has  placed 
considerable  emphasis  on  developing 
partnerships  and  cooperative  relationships  and 
there  are  good  reasons  for  this.  The  Foundation 
does  not  wish  to  foster  dependency  on  a fund 
with  a ten-year  life  span,  and  partnerships  are 
one  way  of  promoting  longer  term  sustainability. 
During  the  fourth  stage,  healing  is  more 


integrated  with  other  community  development 
initiatives  and  the  focus  shifts  from  fixing 
problems  to  transforming  systems.  Significant 
reductions  in  rates  of  physical  and  sexual  abuse, 
children  in  care,  incarceration  and  suicide  are 
most  likely  to  occur  at  this  stage.  It  is  still  too 
early  to  assess  the  contribution  of  AHF-funded 
projects  by  measuring  improvements  in  the 
environment  based  on  these  social  indicators. 

Addressing  the  Need 

The  majority  of  projects  (55%,  n=234)  were 
able  to  accommodate  all  who  needed 
therapeutic  healing  or  desired  training.  But, 
teams  also  admitted  to  facing  a service  demand 
that  exceeded  resources  and  needs  that  went 
beyond  team  abilities.  At  least  7,589  individuals 
with  special  needs  (e.g.  suffered  severe  trauma, 
inability  to  engage  in  a group,  history  of  suicide 
attempt  or  life  threatening  addiction)  were 
identified  and,  on  average,  more  than  a third  of 
participants  in  every  project  required  greater 
than  normal  attention  to  deal  with  their  special 
needs.  In  addition,  some  target  groups  remain 
difficult  to  engage  and  information  about 
barriers  to  participation  remains  unclear. 

Projects  also  filled  identified  service  gaps  such 
as:  providing  services  to  gay  and  lesbian  youth; 
offering  a non-mandated,  culturally  sensitive 
blend  of  traditional  and  contemporary  parenting 
skills  program;  whole  family  therapy;  or 
celebrating  and  reinforcing  Metis  culture. 

Lessons  Learned 

More  women  than  men  participate  in  healing 
and  there  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  men 
may  be  more  resistant  to  the  therapeutic  process 
itself.  The  literature  on  treating  male  survivors 
of  sexual  abuse  points  decidedly  to  the  need  for 
more  research,  more  gender-specific  treatment 
programs,  more  male  therapists  and  more 
understanding  of  the  effects  of  therapy  on  men 
and  boys. 

In  light  of  the  Legacy,  one  of  the  more 
disturbing  consequences  is  the  potential  for 
male  survivors  of  unresolved  sexual  trauma  to 
commit  sexual  offences.  While  the  links 
between  victimization  and  offending  are  not 
fully  understood,  there  is  a need  for  greater 
understanding  of  the  therapeutic  healing  needs 
of  male  survivors  and  intergenerationally 
impacted  men  and  boys.  This  is  a precondition 
to  creating  effective  programs  that  engage  male 
participants. 

The  interim  evaluation  reported  that  many 
projects  affirmed  the  value  of  traditional  healing 
and  the  need  to  increase  the  use  of  traditional 
healers,  Elders  and  cultural  teachings,  either 


alone  or  in  collaboration  with  other  methods. 
However,  more  specific  and  detailed 
information  is  required  about  the  blending  of 
traditional  and  western  approaches  and  how  this 
actually  works  in  the  therapeutic  environment. 
For  example,  which  specific  traditions  and 
western  approaches  work  well  together,  in  what 
ways  have  they  been  blended,  in  what 
proportions  and  with  what  results?  Given  the 
significant  variation  in  Aboriginal  cultures  and 
communities  and  the  corresponding  variation  in 
western  therapies,  a great  deal  more  needs  to  be 
known  about  integrating  these  two  approaches. 

For  many  of  the  case  study  projects,  culture  and 
traditions  played  a supportive  rather  than 
therapeutic  role.  Schools  were  reported  to  be 
very  interested  in  finding  Elders  who  are 
knowledgeable  in  traditional  ways;  some  projects 
incorporate  on-the-land  excursions  and  camps; 
and  social  activities  such  as  feasts  and  dances 
brought  people  together. 

The  report  cites  a number  of  examples  of 
learning  that  took  place  at  the  project  level, 
including  the  following: 

■ Improved  networking,  especially  among  the 
directors  of  health  services,  would  guarantee 
program  complementarity. 

• The  importance  of  whole  family  therapy  and 
traditional  ways  has  been  key  to  keeping  families 
together. 

• Bunk  beds  and  the  use  of  flashlights  on  night 
patrol  are  clear  triggers  for  some  clients.  Other 
triggers  of  in-patient  treatment  are  related  to 
food  quality,  which  is  not  always  optimal  in 
institutional  environments. 

• Family-of-origin  discussions  are  essential  to 
breaking  through  self  blame. 

■ There  appeared  one  major  lesson  learned,  and 
that  was  the  underestimation  around  what  effort 
was  actually  needed  to  organize  the  youth. 

• Bring  in  more  male-female  training  teams. 

■ The  project  was  hesitant  to  start  a men's  group 
unless  men  can  get  healing  and  training  to 
support  the  group;  the  men  wanted  experienced 
group  facilitators. 

■ There  is  a critical  need  for  training/healing 
Aboriginal  caregivers. 

• I learned  a lot  about  accountability  and  going 
slower  - being  better  prepared. 

■ Guard  against  team  burnout. 

• Targeting  efforts  at  youth  who  are  more  open 
may  be  the  best  use  of  resources. 
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Best  Practices 

Legacy  Education 

Legacy  education  was  commonly  recognized  as  a 
catalyst  for  healing  Awareness  campaigns  felt 
safe  to  the  majority  prompting  further  action  to 
address  the  Legacy  often  before  a crisis.  Many 
felt  that  schools  were  particularly  important 
partners  in  this  regard  and  that  greater  efforts 
with  students  should  be  undertaken. 

The  Healer 

Selecting  highly  skilled  survivors,  fluent  in  their 
language  who  could  model  successful  healing 
worked  very  well  and  was  further  reinforced  if 
healers  were  like  their  target  group  on  a variety  of 
other  dimensions  (e.g.  gay  or  lesbian,  teens, 
female,  male,  parents  or  grandparents  and 
respected  members  of  the  community). 

Survivors  wanted  respectful,  non-judgmental, 
culturally  sensitive,  patient,  committed,  role 
models  able  to  facilitate  independent 
decision-making  in  a way  that  supported  self 
esteem  and  feelings  of  safety.  Caring  for  the  care 
giver  meant  preparatory  work  to  ensure  they  did 
not  assume  the  role  of  rescuer,  continuous 
processing  of  the  intense  emotional  nature  of 
their  work  and  regular  professional  development 
opportunities. 

The  Environment 

When  serving  a regional  population,  using  an 
already  established  centre  of  healing  worked  to 
lend  credibility  to  AHF-funded  projects.  When 
servicing  a local  population,  it  may  be  more 
important  for  projects  to  have  an  identity  and 
location  of  their  own.  Sufficient  space  and 
private  facilities  with  soundproof  rooms  for  one 
on  one  counselling  sessions  were  considered  basic 
essentials  and  an  environment  that  reinforced 
cultural  identity  was  silent  but  powerful. 
Residential  programs  need  to  be  particularly 
mindful  of  potential  triggers  (e.g.  bunk  beds, 
night  watchmen  with  flash  lights,  low  budget 
menus) 

Therapeutic  Approach 

Therapy  was  best  initiated  with  some  clarity  and 
education  regarding  client  rights.  Developing 
whole  programs  or  specific  activities  to  meet  the 
unique  needs  of  special  groups  (e.g.  transgender 
youth,  teens,  men,  parents,  women,  Elders, 
students)  appeared  to  maximize  program 
influence.  Sometimes,  unique  solutions  were 
created  based  on  individual  needs  and  one  on 
one  counselling  functioned  well  in  this  regard. 
Emphasizing  personal  responsibility  together 
with  self  trust  also  worked  well.  Blending 
traditional  and  western  therapies  was  popular 


although  traditional  healing  alone  was  also 
recommended  for  those  open  and  willing  to 
engage  in  cultural  reclamation.  Fun  was  an 
important  element  in  the  healing  equation 
especially  with  teens.  Light-hearted  family 
outings  offered  important  bonding  experiences 
and  was  a welcomed  break  from  the  heavier 
emotional  work  done  in  counselling.  Connecting 
and  sharing  was  often  cited  as  a best  practice  and 
included  examples  such  as  conferences,  active 
outreach,  home  visits,  role  modelling,  healing 
circles,  whole  family  treatment  and  voluntary 
services  where  Aboriginal  people  could  empower 
one  another. 

Program  Administration 

Letting  the  target  group  make  program  decisions 
ensured  that  activities  remained  relevant  and 
evolved  to  best  suit  survivors'  needs.  Ensuring 
participants  are  well  screened  and  selected  from 
those  who  genuinely  want  personal 
transformation  as  well  as  from  the  group  with 
needs  that  best  "match"  the  services  offered  set 
fertile  ground  for  growth.  Service  access  was 
ensured  by  scheduling  evening  and  day  sessions, 
promoting  services  in  and  out  of  the  community 
and  providing  childcare  or  travel  when  it  was 
needed. 

Partnerships 

Schools  were  often  mentioned  as  powerful  allies 
not  only  in  Legacy  education  but  also  as 
institutions  which  could  guard  Aboriginal 
cultural  integrity.  Establishing  working 
relationships  with  complementary  services  meant 
more  holistic  care  could  be  provided  and  offered 
an  avenue  for  survivors  to  still  engage  in  healing, 
even  if  their  needs  exceeded  the  expertise  of  the 
project  team.  These  same  alliances  were 
important  when  it  came  to  planning  and 
ensuring  adequate  aftercare.  Lastly,  but  perhaps 
most  important,  supportive  leadership  played  a 
pivotal  role  in  contributing  to  desired  outcomes. 

Conclusions 

Legacy  education  created  a climate  that 
facilitated  movement  toward  healing  without 
first  facing  crisis  and  a constructive  framework 
for  training.  But,  informants  were  clear  that 
their  work  was  not  complete  in  this  regard. 

Many  more  felt  intimately  familiar  with  and 
capable  of  responding  to  survivors'  needs  and 
effectively  managing  crisis.  Still,  on  occasion,  the 
connection  between  survivors  and  potential 
healers  was  not  the  best  'fit'  because  survivors' 
needs  exceeded  team  capacity  and  embracing 
hard  to  reach  groups  will  be  an  ongoing 
challenge. 

There  are  examples  among  the  case  studies 
selected  which  indicate  that,  years  of 


development  and  careful  attention  to  survivors' 
needs  were  undertaken  to  develop  a strategic 
therapeutic  plan.  Funded  activity  has  been 
credited  with  contributing  to  a shift  from  crisis 
management  to  more  effective  long  term  wellness 
planning  and  community  development  that  often 
functioned  to  reduce  gaps  in  service,  but  most 
projects  are  at  risk  because  they  have  been  unable 
to  secure  long  term  financial  commitments. 

Indicator  data  show  that  suicide,  physical  abuse, 
sexual  abuse,  children  in  care  and  incarceration 
rates  remain  high  and  there  is  no  consensus 
among  key  informants  that  these  problems  are 
decreasing.  But  a ripple  effect  is  being  witnessed, 
as  many  informants  spoke  about  how 
participants'  families  and  partners  have 
benefitted.  Within  projects,  there  appears  to  be 
large  differences  between  individuals.  While 
some  move  quickly  toward  desired  outcomes, 
others  apparently  do  not  and  it  is  still  unclear 
what  the  differences  are  between  these  groups. 
Although  it  is  premature  to  conclude  that 
activities  have  developed  lasting  healing  from  the 
Legacy,  it  would  be  safe  to  say  in  some  programs 
there  is  tremendous  instant  gratification  for 
survivors.  In  some  communities,  progress  is  slow 
because  the  project  is  reaching  only  a small 
number  of  its  target  group  and  creative  solutions 
are  needed  to  dismantle  denial  not  just  in  a 
community  context  but  also  for  individuals. 

A variety  of  reasons  have  been  offered  or 
discovered  to  account  for  the  changes  observed. 
Some  credited  participant  motivation  or 
therapeutic  approach.  Others  believed  that  team 
characteristics  and  community  dynamics  played  a 
role  and  no  effort  can  discount  the  contributions 
of  the  broader  context  and  historical  events.  At 
last,  healing  from  institutional  trauma  is  not  well 
understood.  In  fact,  research  scientists  haven't 
yet  come  up  with  reliable  and  valid  ways  to 
measure  healing  from  physical  and  sexual  abuse 
or  institutional  trauma  in  Aboriginal 
populations.  Many  more  immediate  outcomes 
need  to  be  identified  and  precise  information  on 
what  happened,  who  it  happened  to,  and  for 
how  long  the  intervention  occurred  was  not 
always  available. 

Recommendations 

The  following  recommendations  are  not  present- 
ed in  order  of  importance  or  frequency.  Rather, 
they  should  be  viewed  as  equally  important  in 
addressing  the  Legacy  of  physical  and  sexual 
abuse  in  residential  schools. 

Recommendation  1 - Shape  the  vision 
The  vision  must  reflect  what  is  known  about 
individual  and  community  stages  of  healing  and 
emphasize  support  and  guidance  beyond  the  first 
stages  to  ensure  that  survivors  and  communities 
work  through  the  longest  and  most  arduous  tasks 
of  reclamation  and  transformation. 
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Recommendation  2 - Develop 
creative,  effective  and  unique 
strategies  for  men.  Address  the 
unique  needs  of  men.  Men  in  the 
community  should  be  asked  directly 
about  their  healing  needs  and 
preferences.  Secure  gender  balance  in 
project  teams. 

Recommendation  3 - Continue  and 
reinforce  efforts  to  dismantle  denial 
and  reduce  fear.  Depending  upon 
the  contagious  influence  of 
successful  healing  is  a passive 
approach  and  will  likely  NOT  break 
the  cycle  in  families  or  communities 
that  endure  very  isolated  social 
conditions  whether  they  are  self  or 
geographically  imposed.  To 
effectively  and  completely  break  the 
cycle  of  physical  and  sexual  abuse, 
creative  forms  of  active  outreach  and 
continuous,  reinforced  efforts  in 
Legacy  education  are  required. 
Consider  substituting  the  word 
healing'  with  a word  or  phrase  that 
accurately  reflects  the  courage  to 
engage  in  a process  of  reclamation  or 
transformation;  one  that  suggests  the 
process  is  about  boldly  exercising  an 
inherent  right  to  a life  of  peace  and 
balance. 

Recommendation  4 - Profile  the 
Healer.  Highly  regarded  Counsellors 
and  trainers  must  be  studied  in 
greater  detail  so  that  other  projects 
may  be  able  to  screen  or  detect 
potential  team  members  with  the 
same  experience  and  skill.  More 
practical  detail  is  required  about 
their  qualities,  roles  and 
responsibilities  so  that  others  can  be 
trained  to  address  survivors'  unique 
needs.  What  factors  enable  them  to 
make  long  term  commitments  to 
their  work  and  what  professional 
development  opportunities  and 
support  are  required  to  manage  and 
process  the  intense  emotional  nature 
of  their  work. 

Recommendation  5 - Strengthen 
and  maintain  partnerships.  To 
Strengthen  and  maintain 
partnerships,  a variety  of  approaches, 
long  term  commitment  and  the 
ability  to  support  a morally 
independent  and  culturally 
appropriate  approach  are  best. 

Recommendation  6 - Support  the 
achievement  of  results.  To  Support 


the  achievement  of  results,  it  is 
important  to  identify  what  is 
different  about  those  for  whom  the 
program  worked  versus  those  for 
whom  the  program  did  not  work. 

Be  clear  about  the  distinction 
between  activities  and  outcomes  and 
offer  projects  defensible  tools  and 
methods  to  assess  change  that  is 
relevant  to  their  unique  goals  (e.g. 
resiliency,  healing  from  sexual  abuse, 
self  esteem).  In  addition,  offer  a 
quick  and  universal  measurement 
tool  for  all  projects  that  address  the 
short  term  outcomes  of  the 
Foundation  as  a whole.  Explore  the 
nature  of  the  "blend"  between 
western  and  traditional  therapies  and 
determine  under  which 
circumstances  the  impact  is 
maximized. 

Recommendation  7 - Focus. 

Avoid  the  temptation  to  know  all 
and  heal  all.  Impact  was  maximized 
when  unique  needs  were  addressed 
with  special  strategies.  Projects 
should  be  encouraged  to  aim  for 
realistically  attainable  outcomes  with 
reasonably  restricted  targets  groups. 

Recommendation  8 - Share  the  good 
news.  Much  has  been  learned  and 
many  rewards  attained.  These  stories 
need  to  be  told.  An  essential  part  of 
this  campaign  could  include 
honouring  the  leaders  who  have 
passionately  supported  the  effort. 


poctris 

' Mary  Caesar 


A Dedication 

This  is  a dedication  for  the  residential 
school  survivors  who  passed  on. 

There  were  so  many. 

They  will  not  be  forgotten. 

They  have  suffered  but  did  not 
survive  to  tell  their  stories. 

But  we  know  that  their  suffering 
and  pain  were  not  in  vain. 

Their  lives  were  not  wasted. 

They  were  our  freedom  fighters. 

They  were  our  silent,  humble  warriors. 

Their  lives  of  hardship  and  suffering 
were  the  evidence  and  testimonies  of  their 
experiences  in  the  residential  school  system. 

Their  memories  will  forever  be 
carried  in  our  hearts  and  honoured 
and  revered  in  our  history. 

Mary  Caesar’s  Biography 

My  name  is  Mary  Caesar,  I am  Kaska  Dena  from  the  Liard  First 
Nations  from  Watson  Lake,  Yukon.  I am  a mother  of  two  sons,  an 
artist  and  a writer.  I am  also  a residential  school  survivor. 

I am  currently  attending  Malaspina  University  College,  in  the  2nd 
year  of  the  Fine  Arts  Program. 

My  goals  include  completing  the  Diploma  program  at  Malaspina 
and  then  obtaining  a Fine  Arts  Degree  from  the  Emily  Carr 
Institute  of  Art  & Design  in  Vancouver,  B.C 

Another  of  Mary’s  poems,  entitled  Beyond  Pain  is  published  in 
this  issue. 
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Keeping  Her  Family  Strong 

by  Barbra  Nahwegahbow 


Reproduced  with  permission  from  the  from  Volume  3,  Issue  1 — March 
2003  - of  the  I da  wa  da  di  Quarterly. 


Darlene  LaForme,  Cayuga  from  Six  Nations  of  the  Grand  River  is  a 
wife,  mother,  community  educator  and  manager.  She's  also  a residential 
school  survivor.  The  Mohawk  Institute  in  Brantford,  Ontario  was  her 
home  for  four  years,  from  1965  until  it  closed  in  1969.  A graduate  of 
the  Community  Care  Program  at  Mohawk  College  in  Brantford, 
Darlene  works  for  Ganohkwa  Sra  Family  Assault  Support  Services,  Six 
Nations.  She  is  the  Supervisor  of  Community  Education. 


Above:  The  “Mush  Hole”  in  1932. 


The  Mohawk  Institute,  known  as  the  “mush  hole”  to  people  who 
attended,  opened  as  a residential  school  in  1834.  It  was  operated  by 
the  New  England  Company,  a protestant  missionary  society  based  in 
England.  The  Institute  was  staffed  by  Anglican  clergy  missionaries. 

Six  years  old  when  she  went  in,  Darlene  was  ten  when  she  left  the 
Institute.  With  sisters,  brothers,  nieces  and  nephews  there  at  the 
same  time,  loneliness  was  not  a big  feature  of  her  life  there.  Her 
mother  visited  once  a month  and  Darlene  and  her  siblings,  boys 
included,  were  allowed  to  share  a table  at  mealtimes  on  Sundays. 

This  family  contact  combined  with  the  knowledge  that  her  mother 
was  close  by  helped  her  cope  in  a strange  institutional  environment. 
"My  mother  came  once  a month  but  in  the  time  that  we  were  there, 
it  seemed  like  a lot,"  she  says,  "because  nobody  else  saw  their  mom." 

Not  entirely  sure  why  she  was  sent  to  the  Institute,  Darlene  thinks 
that  her  grandfather,  her  mother's  dad,  played  a role  in  the  decision. 
"Our  dad  died  in  1963.  He  [my  grandpa]  probably  figured  she 
couldn't  handle  five  kids,"  she  says.  "I  found  my  mom  was  very 
quiet,  she  never  complained.  If  her  dad  told  her  to  do  something, 
she'd  do  it  without  arguing."  She  adds,  "I'm  probably  totally 
opposite  what  my  mom  was." 

When  she  was  fifteen,  Darlene  got  married  and  had  her  first  child. 
The  importance  of  family  is  predominant  in  her  life.  Keeping  her 
family  strong,  together  and  stable  is  everything  to  her.  She  admits  to 
being  over-protective  as  a mom,  but  "whether  that  came  from 
residential  school  or  my  grandpa  being  so  strict,  I'm  not  really  sure.  I 
just  know  I didn't  want  my  children  to  be  hurt." 

She  and  her  four  brothers  and  sisters  were  placed  in  foster  homes 
when  they  came  out  of  the  Mohawk  Institute.  Her  mother  had  a 
two-room  house  built  and  that's  when  Darlene  and  her  sister  joined 
her.  The  loss  of  a brother  to  suicide  when  he  was  seventeen,  a year 
younger  than  her,  is  a painful  memory  for  her.  Unknown  to  the 
family,  he  had  gotten  involved  with  drugs  and  alcohol.  She 
remembers  him  as  "being  very  philosophical,  always  thinking,  deep 
in  his  thoughts." 

Darlene  says  she  was  fortunate  with  her  choice  of  a husband.  "We 
didn't  always  get  along,"  she  says,  "but  he  stayed  with  me  and  he 
always  worked  so  I didn't  have  to."  They  had  four  children,  one  of 
whom  they  lost  as  a week-old  infant.  Their  oldest  daughter  is  now  in 
her  twenties. 


Their  commitment  to  family  have  led  them  to  foster  many  other 
children,  one  of  whom  is  now  a young  man  of  twenty-eight.  "We've 
had  him  for  fourteen  years,"  she  says,  "and  he  considers  our  family  as 
his  family."  They're  in  the  final  stages  of  adopting  Jordan  who's 
twenty-two  months  old.  A twelve -year  old  foster  daughter  brings  the 
number  in  their  household  up  to  nine,  recently  reduced  from  eleven. 

Darlene  sees  the  dysfunction  in  Native  communities  — violence, 
family  breakdown,  sexual  abuse,  loss  of  culture,  traditions  and 
language  — not  just  as  products  of  residential  schools.  She  feels  the 
cause  is  much  broader,  that  our  problems  are  the  direct  result  of 
assimilation  attempts  by  the  government.  Residential  schools  were 
just  one  of  the  tools  that  were  used. 

"Even  when  schools  were  on  the  reserve,  even  if  you  had  Native 
teachers,  they  didn't  speak  the  language  to  you.  We've  been  told,  you 
shouldn't  know  your  culture,  this  one's  better,  or  this  type  of 
spirituality  is  better."  She  remembers  a Native  woman  she  once 
worked  for  and  not  long  ago,  who  told  her  she  was  "a  heathen 
because  you  don't  go  to  church". 

To  address  the  problems  that  exist  in  our  communities  today, 

Darlene  says  we  have  to  "understand  our  history  to  make  sure  it's 
not  repeated;  see  what  effect  the  history  has  had  and  try  to  mend 
that. " We  have  to  start  at  an  individual  level  by  picking  up  our 
responsibilities  to  learn  and  pass  on  the  teachings. 

"There's  a lot  of  people  I know  who  say  they  want  to  learn  the 
language  and  the  culture,  but  they're  not  doing  anything  about  it," 
she  says.  "You've  got  to  do  something  about  it.  You've  got  to  be  able 
to  have  something  to  pass  on  to  your  kids  if  you  say  you're  proud  of 
your  culture.  Mothers  need  to  get  out  there  and  get  educated,  show 
your  kids  that  there's  something  positive  in  the  culture." 

Darlene  mentions  community  resources  for  people  who  want  to 
learn  and  heal.  "In  programs  like  I da  wa  da  di  and  Lost 
Generations,  you're  learning  about  tradition  and  culture;  you're 
hearing  the 
language. " 
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Metis  People  and 
Residential  Schools 

Many  diaries,  journal  entries,  newspaper  articles,  editorials  and  political 
speeches  of  the  time  are  full  of  remarks  dripping  with  superiority  and 
contempt  for  indigenous  cultures.  This  attitude  is  further  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  most  residential  schools  only  provided  up  to  a Grade  8 
education.  In  the  minds  of  government  decision-makers  providing  the 
funding,  the  "primitive"  nature  of  Aboriginal  people  indicated  they  were 
only  good  enough  for  manual  and  domestic  jobs.  In  effect,  residential 
schools  discouraged  Metis  students  from  pursuing  further  education  thus 
denying  them  entry  into  mainstream  society.  It  is  clear  that  the  not  so 
hidden  agenda  of  residential  schools  was  to  wipe  out  the  ways  of  life, 
cultures,  languages,  traditions  and  beliefs  associated  with  the  people  of 
this  land. 

According  to  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  , 'residential  schools' 
refers  to  "the  Residential  School  System  in  Canada  attended  by  Aboriginal 
students.  It  may  include  industrial  schools,  boarding  schools,  homes  for 
students,  hostels,  billets,  residential  schools  with  a majority  of  day  students 
or  any  combination  of  the  above".  Some  Metis  people  today  may  be  more 
familiar  with  the  term  mission  schools',  not  to  be  mistaken  with  the 
schools  initiated  by  Metis  people  in  the  mid-1800's,  which  are  also 
included  in  the  definition  of  residential  schools. 

Residential  schools  were  officially  set  up  for  children  of  First  Nations 
(status  Indians)  and  Inuit  families.  The  federal  government  had  entered 
into  Treaties  with  Indian  people,  not  Metis  , and,  therefore,  made  itself 
responsible  for  First  Nations  in  a trustee-type  relationship. 

Nevertheless,  accounts  exist  of  Metis  children  being  rounded  up  and  sent 
to  residential  schools.  Evidence  indicates  that  the  government  funding 
system  for  residential  schools,  based  as  it  was  on  school  attendance,  spurred 
on  Indian  agents  and  religious  authorities  to  collect  Metis  children  and 
ship  them  off  to  these  schools  simply  to  increase  the  registration  and  in 
turn  receive  more  government  funding. 

This  is  probably  why  official  records  of  residential  schools  rarely  mention 
the  Metis  identity  of  these  children.  Usually  the  darker  or  more  visibly 
Indian  children  of  Metis  families  were  chosen  for  placement  in  residential 
schools,  partly  because  they  were  seen  to  be  more  "savage".  Metis  children 
were  the  minority  (about  20-30%)  of  residential  school  populations  and 
were  often  made  to  feel  as  outcasts.  All  of  these  factors  explain  why  Metis 
people  who  attended  residential  schools  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
invisible  or  silent  survivors  of  residential  schools. 

The  late  1800's  and  early  1900's  saw  a determined  effort  by  government  to 
rid  Indian  reserves  of  any  Metis  people  or  people  who  were  viewed  by 
government  as  non-status  Indians.  Intermarriage  of  Indian  women  with 
non-Aboriginal  or  non-Indian  (possibly  Metis)  men  resulted  in  many 
women  and  their  children  losing  their  status  as  Indians  and,  therefore,  their 
Treaty  rights.  It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  government  that  the 
children  of  such  unions  were  growing  up  illiterate  with  no  opportunity  to 


receive  an  education.  As  a result  of  negotiations  with  the  Government  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  an  agreement  was  reached  to  educate  the  Metis  in 
Boarding  & Industrial  schools  in  the  same  way  as  the  Treaty  Indians. 

In  one  study  of  the  Government  of  Canada's  Indian  Registry  by  the 
Department  of  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs,  they  estimated  that  9,600 
Metis  children  were  sent  to  residential  schools.  However,  the  number  of 
Metis  students  that  attended  the  residential  schools  is  very  difficult  to 
determine.  For  one  thing,  often  the  more  visibly  Indian  or  darker  Metis 
children  were  selected  to  attend  residential  schools.  This  was  done  for  two 
reasons:  1)  increase  the  enrolment  of  residential  schools  for  Indians  or 
people  that  could  be  seen  as  Indian  and  so  get  more  government  funding; 
and,  2)  the  more  Indian  you  looked,  the  more  you  needed  to  be  separated 
from  your  Aboriginal  parentage  and  "civilized." 

In  effect  , government  and  church  officials  created  a modified  class  system 
when  deciding  which  Metis  students  would  be  accepted  into  the  schools. 
Those  Metis  who  lived  the  'ordinary  settled  life  of  the  country',  such  as 
farming,  were  told  to  go  to  the  province  for  their  education  because  they 
were  considered  as  "white  children".  Such  policies  assisted  government 
efforts  to  eliminate  any  Aboriginal  claims  the  Metis  had  regarding  land  or 
other  Aboriginal  rights.  However,  children  whose  families  lived  the  "Indian 
way  of  life"  were  admitted  to  the  schools  along  with  the  "illegitimate" 
offspring  of  Indian  women  (meaning  children  born  out  of  wedlock  as  a 
result  of  a union  with  a white  man).  In  other  situations,  the  parents  of 
Metis  children  required  to  attend  residential  schools  were  told  by  school 
authorities  that  they  would  have  to  pay  tuition.  These  children  were  kept  at 
school  only  as  long  as  their  parents  continued  to  pay  for  the  tuition  (about 
$25  per  month).  Early  evidence  suggests  that  these  children  were  still 
counted  in  the  official  enrollment  sent  to  Ottawa  in  order  to  receive 
government  funding.  This  may  explain  why  there  is  so  much  missing 
information  about  Metis  identity  in  the  official  records  of  some  residential 
schools  in  Manitoba. 

Another  practice  that  has  been  identified  was  to  fill  any  openings  in  Indian 
residential  schools  with  Metis  children  when  these  schools  were  not  filled 
to  capacity.  They  would  remain  there  until  children  covered  by  Treaty  came 
in  and  then  the  Metis  would  have  to  leave.  This  resulted  in  Metis  children 
being  transferred  from  school  to  school  and  further  away  from  their  homes 
and  families. 

The  enrollment  of  Metis  children  in  Roman  Catholic  residential  schools 
was  very  high.  In  fact,  most  Roman  Catholic  schools  were  established  near 
large  and  established  Metis  communities.  How  ever,  when  school 
authorities  determined  that  the  parents  had  Treaty  money  to  draw  on,  their 
children  would  be  given  priority  for  admission.  Some  schools  would  still 
try  to  establish  various  arrangements  with  Metis  families  who  could  not 
afford  the  tuition  through  the  donation  of  goods  or  volunteer  work  for  the 
church  by  the  parents. 

Churches  saw  themselves  as  being  very  charitable  by  allowing  the  families 
that  lived  on  road  allowances  or  in  low  quality  housing  to  be  allowed 
admission  to  their  schools.  Even  though  there  was  a public  school  nearby, 
Metis  children  often  had  no  choice  but  to  attend  a Catholic  school  much 
further  away  from  their  homes  because,  in  the  public  school  that  was 
closer,  they  were  often  viewed  as  the  "dirty  Half-breeds." 
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Metis  Communities  and  the  inter-Generational 
Impacts  of  Residential  Schools 


It  is  often  the  case  that  when  children  are 
continuously  subjected  to  such  violent 
behaviour,  later  on  in  life  the  abused  often 
become  the  abusers,  particularly  in  their  own 
families.  Abuse  becomes  a way  of  life,  a learned 
behavior  considered  normal  because  it  was 
practiced  repeatedly  by  those  who  are  viewed  as 
role  models. 

While  Metis  children  may  have  been  invisible  as 
far  as  official  records  were  concerned,  they 
suffered  the  same  abuses  as  other  children.  Many 
Metis  survivors  feel  it  was  worse  for  Metis  people 
because  of  the  stigma  associated  with  the  term, 
"Half-breeds".  They  were  not  accepted  by  those 
considered  as  Indians  nor  were  they  accepted  by 
white  society.  Some  even  tell  of  a practice  in 
which  Metis  students  whose  parents  were  paying 
tuition  or  "acted  white"  were  given  special 
treatment  in  residential  schools  whereas  those 
Metis  families  who  "acted  Indian"  were  treated 
worse.  This  may  help  to  understand  why  some 
Metis  people  tend  to  emphasize  their  European 
roots  rather  than  their  Aboriginal  identity. 

Residential  schools  disrupted  the  usual  passing  on 
of  cultural  beliefs,  skills  (such  as  parenting),  and 
world  knowledge  from  one  generation  to  the 
next.  The  experience  of  being  denied  the 
protective  and  caring  environment  of  family  life 
often  caused  severe  and  permanent  damage  to  the 
child.  This  effect  was  multiplied  when  the 
children  returned  to  their  families  and  their 
communities.  The  residential  school  experience 
severed  the  bond  between  the  young  ones  and  the 
older  ones  in  the  village.  Furthermore,  it 
undermined  the  role  of  the  adults  and  Elders  in  a 
child’s  education  and  contradicted  everything 
these  children  had  learned  at  home  from  birth. 

Metis  family  life  placed  a large  measure  of 
responsibility  on  the  child’s  shoulders.  It  was 
understood  that  every  child  had  a responsibility 
to  ensure  the  survival  of  the  Metis  family.  In 
residential  schools,  work  became  a “chore,” 
something  you  did  out  of  fear  of  punishment,  not 
as  a demonstration  of  manhood  or  womanhood. 
In  reality,  these  schools  demanded  very  little  in 
comparison  to  the  commitment  encouraged  in  a 


traditional  Metis  family.  When  children  returned 
home,  parents  usually  found  that  their  children 
had  changed  for  the  worse.  The  children  were  no 
longer  interested  in  fulfdling  the  tasks  and  duties 
involved  in  the  survival  of  the  family.  They  no 
longer  spoke  their  mother  tongue  and  parents  felt 
left  out  when  their  children  spoke  English. 

A common  effect  for  those  who  attended 
residential  schools  was  a lack  of  support  for  the 
future  education  of  their  children  and 
grandchildren  because  of  what  they  experienced. 
Many  survivors  also  suffer  from  a condition  that 
psychologists  refer  to  as  "residential  school 
syndrome" , a personality  disorder  s h own  in  an 
individual’s  specific  actions  and  behaviour. 
Without  knowing  why,  people  exhibit  similar 
behaviour  as  was  demonstrated  by  authorities  in 
residential  schools.  The  absence  of  appropriate 
attention  for  this  condition  in  the  early  stages 
often  leads  to  a pattern  of  physical  or  sexual 
abuse  in  following  generations.  This  can  be 
compared  to  the  spread  of  disease  among  a people 
who  have  never  been  inoculated  or  exposed  to  the 
original  germ. 

When  the  children  arrived  at  the  residential 
schools  in  September  they  were  not  allowed  to  go 
home  until  June.  Even  though  some  Metis 
children  could  see  their  home,  they  were  never 
allowed  to  go  there,  show  emotions  about  missing 
their  family  or  talk  to  brothers  and/or  sisters 
attending  the  same  school.  Staff  members  in  these 
schools  were  often  very  harsh  with  Metis 
students,  referring  to  them  with  insulting  names 
such  as  “dirty  Indians”  or  “Bannock-eaters.” 

Metis  students  were  often  perceived  as  children  of 
drunkards  and  made  to  feel  worthless. 

Residential  school  survivors  were  not  taught  the 
warmth  and  love  that  can  only  be  experienced  in 
a family  setting.  Subsequently,  former  residents  of 
these  schools  have  found  it  very  challenging  to 
show  or  express  love.  As  a result  of  not  having 
been  raised  in  a family  environment,  they  may 
find  it  difficult  to  become  responsible  parents, 
elders,  or  community  spirited  people.  The  abuse 
they  suffered  during  their  childhood  was  carried 
on  in  a cycle  of  abuse  to  future  generations. 
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Going  with  the  tidal  flow 

http :/ / www.  tidal-model,  co . uk/Theory3  .htm 

Many  healing  projects  and  communities  are  using,  as  best  healing 
practices,  a combination  of  Aboriginal  traditional  and  western  approaches. 
Here  is  a contemporary  approach  to  healing  based  on  empowerment.  It 
offers  useful  insights  into  the  process  of  trauma  and  distress. 

“Like  the  ocean,  the  human  condition  of  the  distressed  person  ebbs  and  flows,  as 
if  in  response  to  some  invisible  tidal  influence.  The  central  task  of  care  is  to  help 
the  person  develop  awareness  of  how  experience  ebbs  and  flows;  how  distress 
comes  and  goes  and  — most  importantly  — what  the  person,  or  others,  are  doing 
that  appears  to  influence  it. 

Mental  health  problems  are  inherently  disempowering.  Regrettably,  all  too 
often,  the  experience  of  care  and  treatment  emphasizes  this  sense  of 
powerlessness.  The  Tidal  Model,  developed  by  Dr  Phil  Barker,  focuses  on 
the  change  process  that  lies  dormant  within  us  all,  and  which  helps  reveal 
the  meaning  of  our  experiences,  as  we  reclaim  those  aspects  of  our  lives, 
which  have  been  submerged  by  mental  distress. 

A research  team  at  the  University  of  Newcastle,  led  by  Professor  Phil 
Barker  and  Dr  Chris  Stevenson,  spent  five  years  developing  a professional 
understanding  of  what  people  might  actually  'need'  when  they  are  in  the 
state  of  powerlessness  called  mental  illness.  At  a time  when  great  emphasis 
is  placed  on  ensuring  that  people  'comply'  with  their  various  treatment 
orders,  this  international  study  — embracing  urban  and  rural  sites  in 
England,  Northern  Ireland  and  Eire  — developed  a provisional  theory  about 
the  value  of,  and  need  for,  care  in  mental  health.  Unsurprisingly,  people 
with  a history  of  serious  mental  ill  health  — along  with  their  family 
members  and  life  partners  — placed  great  emphasis  on  the  value  of  being 
heard  and  being  understood!  1,  Indeed,  many  saw  this  as  a prerequisite  for 
the  more  technical  business  of 'treating'  their  mental  ills.  A parallel  study, 
by  the  same  team,  explored  the  nature  and  function  of  'empowering 
interactions'  within  the  professional-patient  relationship.  From  this 
emerged  a discrete  model  of  mental  health  care,  which  synthesized  the  core 
ingredients  of  empowerment. 

Since  1995,  Professor  Barker  and  his  clinical  team  colleagues  within 
Newcastle  and  North  Tyneside  had  been  exploring  the  possibilities  of  an 
alternative  approach  to  mental  health  nursing.  In  1997  they  began  to  use 
their  emergent  research  findings,  as  the  basis  for  the  development  of  the 
Tidal  Model.  Since  then,  several  other  disciplines,  as  well  as  user  and 
consumer  advocates,  have  become  involved  in  the  development  of  what  has 
become  a radically  different  model  of  mental  health  care. 

The  Tidal  Model  is  an  interdisciplinary  model  of  care,  which  emphasises 
the  core  need  for  empowerment.  It  recognises  that  many  different 
individuals,  groups  and  disciplines  may  be  required  — at  different  times  — 
to  arrange  and  deliver  this  kind  of  care,  from  traditional  health  and  social 
care  workers  to  family  members,  friends  and  others  who  have  had 
experience  of  the  recovery  journey. 

It  acknowledges  that  experience  is  characterised  by  instability  and 
impermanence.  Such  fluctuations  of  feeling  or  behaviour  are  often  the 
commonest  human  features  of  the  states  we  call  mental  illness.  Like  the 
ocean,  the  human  condition  of  the  distressed  person  ebbs  and  flows,  as  if 
in  response  to  some  invisible  tidal  influence.  This  tidal  metaphor  holds  the 
key  to  the  model's  unique  set  of  assessment  and  intervention  methods,  all 
of  which  emphasise  the  need  to  adapt  care,  constantly,  to  fit  the  changes 
occurring  in  the  person's  presentation.  The  central  task  of  care  is  to  help 
the  person  develop  awareness  of  how  experience  ebbs  and  flows;  how  dis- 
tress comes  and  goes  and  — most  important  — what  the  person,  or  others, 


are  doing  that  appears  to  influence  it.  The  Tidal  Model  assumes  that  here, 
within  the  person's  everyday  lived  experience,  lies  the  possibility  for 
resolution  and  the  beginning  of  recovery. 

Mental  distress  is  something  that  has  to  be  experienced,  to  be  fully 
understood.  For  those  of  us  who  think  that  we  have  never  really  been 
“mad”  or  “seriously  mentally  ill,”  the  best  that  we  can  do  is  to  develop  our 
sense  of  empathy.  We  try  to  fit  ourselves,  as  much  as  we  are  able  — or  as 
much  as  we  dare  — inside  the  experience  of  those  who  really  “know.” 

Many  people  today  are  afraid  of  talking  about  the  human  nature  of  mental 
distress,  and  think  that  'spiritual'  either  mean  religious,  or  some  kind  of 
New  Age  weirdness.  Sally  Clay  knows  that  the  experience  of  madness 
frightens  us  - even  when  we  refuse  to  admit  that  we  are  frightened. 

The  Tidal  Model  is  based  on  a few,  simple  ideas  about  'being  human”  and 
“helping  one  another.”  To  some,  these  ideas  may  appear  “too  obvious,”  or 
“too  simple”  to  address  the  complexity  of  mental  distress.  However,  these 
ideas  have  been  largely  forgotten  for  the  simple  reasons  that  they  seem  so 
obvious.  We  deceive  ourselves  into  thinking  that  complex  problems  always 
need  complex  solutions. 

Although  I have  never  been  to  the  moon,  I have  viewed  it  through  a 
telescope.  I can  remember  watching  Neil  Armstrong  take  his  first  big  step 
for  mankind  on  TV,  over  30  years  ago.  However,  studying  things  “from  the 
outside”  isn’t  the  same  as  having  insider  knowledge.  If  I wanted  to  know 
what  it  was  like  to  travel  to,  and  walk  upon  the  moon,  I would  need  to  ask 
an  astronaut  - someone  who  has  gone  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  my 
experience.  There  is  much  that  Neil  Armstrong  could  teach  me  about 
moon-walking,  even  if  I have  no  intention  of  following  in  his  footsteps. 

The  analogy  holds  true  for  the  experience  of  mental  distress.  There  is  much 
that  we  can  learn  about  what  it  is  “like”  to  be  in  the  grip  of  various  kinds 
of  mental  distress.  Even  if  we  think  that  we  shall  never  follow  our 
“patients”  into  “madness,”  there  is  much  that  we  can  learn  about  that  alien 
experience.  By  learning  something  of  those  experiences,  the  people  in  our 
care  will  become  less  like  “aliens,”  and  we  may  come  to  understand  them 
better. 

The  Tidal  Model  emphasises  an  appreciation  of  the  fluid  nature  of  human 
experience,  if  not  of  life  in  general.  "All  is  flow"  as  Epictetus  said.  Many 
models  of  human  functioning  try  to  “freeze-frame”  experience,  assuming 
that  human  experience  can,  in  some  way,  be  stable.  Some  models  even 
deceive  us  into  assuming  that  people  are  like  rocks  when  the  nearest 
analogy  to  the  human  state  is  water.  In  the  Tidal  Model  we  have  used 
water  as  the  core  metaphor  for  both  the  lived  experience  of  the  person  who 
becomes  the  psychiatric  “patient,”  and  the  care  system  that  attempts  to 
mould  itself  around  the  person's  need  for  nursing. 

The  water  metaphor  is  apposite  for  a number  of  reasons. 

• The  ebb  and  flow  of  our  lives  is  reflected  in  the  way  we  breathe  in  and 
out,  like  waves  lapping  at  the  shore 

• All  human  life  emerged  from  the  ocean 

• All  of  us  emerged  from  the  waters  of  our  mother's  wombs 

• Water  is  used,  universally,  as  a metaphor  for  cleansing  of  the  spirit. 

• Water  evokes  the  concept  of  drowning,  used  frequently  by  people 
who  are  overwhelmed  by  their  experiences. 

• The  power  of  water  is  not  easy  to  contain.  We  can  scoop  water  from 
the  sea,  but  we  cannot  scoop  out  a whole  ocean 

• The  only  way  we  can  cope  with  the  power  of  water,  is  to  learn  how  to 
live  with  its  forces  — we  learn  how  to  swim  in  water,  or  we  build  boats 
that  float  on  the  waves.  Ultimately  - however  - the  power  of  water  is 
unpredictable. 
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The  Tidal  Model  begins  from  four  simple,  yet  important  starting  points: 

• The  primary  therapeutic  focus  in  mental  health  care  lies  in  the 
community.  People  live  on  an  “ocean  of  experience”  (their  natural  lives) 
and  psychiatric  crisis  is  only  one  thing,  among  many,  that  might  threaten 
to  “drown”  them.  Ultimately,  the  aim  of  mental  health  care  is  to  return 
people  to  that  “ocean  of  experience,”  so  that  they  might  continue  with 
their  “life  journey” 

• Change  is  a constant,  ongoing,  process.  Although  people  are  constantly 
changing,  this  may  be  beyond  their  awareness.  One  of  the  main  aims  of 
the  interventions  used  within  the  model,  is  to  help  people  develop  their 
awareness  of  the  small  changes  that,  ultimately,  will  have  a big  effect  on 
their  lives. 

• Empowerment  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  caring  process.  Nurses  help  people 
to  identify  how  they  might  take  greater  charge  of  their  lives,  and  all  its 
related  experience 

• The  nurse  and  the  person  are  united  (albeit  temporarily)  like  dancers  in  a 
dance.  When  effective  nursing  happens,  as  WB  Yeats  might  have  remarked, 
"how  do  we  tell  the  dancer  from  the  dance?"  Nursing  is  something,  which 
involves  caring  with  people,  rather  than  for  them  or  even  just  about  them. 
This  has  implications  not  only  for  what  goes  on  within  the  relationship, 
but  also  for  the  kind  of  support  nurses  might  need  from  others,  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  caring  process. 

In  talking  about  the  “ocean  of  experience”  I acknowledge  the  spiritual 
journey  that  underpins  life,  and  which  is  writ  large  in  the  experience  of 
mental  illness  or  madness.  Of  course  not  all  people  describe  their  distress 
in  spiritual  terms.  However,  I have  yet  to  meet  someone  who  was  mentally 
distressed  and  who  was  not  seeking  meaning  — trying  to  find  " the  truth 
about  themselves  and  their  lives.”  The  developmental  journey  made  by 
people  as  they  move  through  various  stages  in  their  lives,  is  a journey  of 
exploration  and  discovery.  It  yields  not  only  the  opportunity  to  discover 
new  lands,  but  also  carries  many  risks:  metaphorical  storms,  as  well  as  the 
risk  of  running  aground,  or  of  the  ship  sinking.  The  seaworthiness  of  the 
ship  may  be  an  apposite  metaphor  for  the  person’s  health  status  or 


constitution.  Clearly,  the  extent  to  which  we  are  able  to  journey  across  our 
ocean  of  experience  is  dependent  on  the  physical  body  on  which  we  roll 
out  the  narrative  of  our  human  lives. 

However,  when  people  experience  a disruption  of  their  sea-journey,  they 
may  become  becalmed  at  sea.  Depression  often  has  just  such  a becalming 
effect.  Or,  they  may  be  thrown  violently  on  to  the  rocks.  Psychosis  often 
appears  like  the  experience  of  shipwreck.  Either  way,  a signal  emerges  that 
something  special  needs  to  be  done  — crisis  care  — and,  if  this  is  to  be  ulti- 
mately successful,  needs  to  be  followed  up  with  a range  of  interventions  — 
from  simply  keeping  the  person  afloat  (community  support)  to  deep  sea- 
diving (exploring  the  submerged  causes  of  the  crisis). 

The  Tidal  Model  aims  to  provide  person  (or  family)  centred  care.  This 
should  recognise  the  persons  fundamental  need  for  security  — both 
existential  and  physical;  acknowledging  the  person’s  capacity  for  adaptation 
to  changing  life  circumstances;  emphasising  the  person’s  existing  resources, 
both  personal  and  interpersonal.  The  model  acknowledges  that  we  should 
aspire  to  do  as  little  as  we  need  to  do  to  help  support  the  person. 
Intervention  should  be  our  watchword,  not  interference. 

Other  Tidal  Model  Publications 

Barker  P (2001)  The  Tidal  Model:  developing  an  empowering, 
person-centred  approach  to  recovery  within  psychiatric  and  mental  health 
nursing.  Journal  of  Psychiatric  and  Mental  Health  Nursing  Vol.  8 (3)  233- 
40 

Barker  P (2000)  The  Tidal  Model:  The  lived  experience  in  person-centred 
mental  health  nursing  care.  Nursing  Philosophy  ,”  (3)  213-223 
Barker  P (2001)  The  Tidal  Model:  A radical  approach  to  person-centred 
care  Perspectives  in  Psychiatric  Care  Vol.  37  (2) 

Barker  P (2000)  Turning  the  tide.  Open  Mind  Vol.  106  Nov/Dec 
Barker  P (2000)  The  Tidal  Model  of  mental  health  care:  personal  caring 
within  the  chaos  paradigm.  Mental  Health  Care  4(2)  59-63. 
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Gordon  Indian  Residential 
School,  Saskatchewan. 
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Legacy  of  Hope  Foundation 


Thanks  to  all  our  corporate 
friends  for  all  their  support 
with  our  4th  Annual  Charity 
Golf  Tournament  held  at  Loch 
March  Golf  & Country  Club. 
Over  $1 1,000  was  raised  for  the 
Legacy  of  Hope  Foundation. 
All  monies  raised  for  the 
Legacy  of  Hope  Foundation 
will  be  used  to  support  the 
health  of  Aboriginal  people 
and  communities  affected  by 
the  Canadian  Residential 
School  System.  We  believe  the 
Legacy  of  Hope  Foundation 
will  play  an  important  role  in 
raising  public  awareness  about 
the  healing  and  reconciliation 
process.  Awareness  and  recog- 
nition are  important  elements 
that  contribute  to  allowing 
Survivors,  their  families  and 
descendants  to  begin  their 
healing  journeys. 
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Addressing  the  Legacy  of 
Abuse  by  Residential 
Schools 

How  a person  reacts  to  the  oppression 
experienced  in  residential  schools  varies  from 
person  to  person,  as  well  as  from  culture  to 
culture.  Some  common  ways  of  dealing  with 
awful  and  terrible  things  that  happen  to  people  is 
to  deny  that  it  ever  happened,  “keep  it  under 
wraps”,  feel  ashamed  or  live  in  fear.  This  way  of 
dealing  with  the  trauma  caused  by  residential 
school  experiences  leads  to  other  problems.  Such 
problems  include  anger,  rage,  alcoholism,  drug 
abuse,  depression,  suicide  or  suicidal  behaviours, 
and  an  inability  to  deal  with  day-to-day  life  in 
general. 

Consequently,  a common  experience  of  a 
significant  number  of  residential  school  survivors 
or  later  generations  is  time  spent  in  jail  and/or 
having  their  children  apprehended  by  child  and 
family  agencies.  In  this  way,  the  cycle  of  abuse 
has  come  full  circle:  once  again  Aboriginal  people 
are  being  separated  from  their  families  and 
communities. 

We  know  from  other  studies  that  focus  on  Metis 
populations  and  from  years  of  applying  Metis 
specific  services  (employment  and  training,  child 
and  family,  education,  etc.)  that  Metis  people 
suffer  from  the  same  problems  as  reported  by 
First  Nations.  However,  for  some  reason,  Metis 
people  have  been  more  reluctant  than  other 
Aboriginal  peoples  to  “tell  their  stories”  and 
make  the  connection  between  the  current 
troubles  they  may  be  suffering  and  life  in 
residential  schools. 

There  are  a number  of  factors  that  bring  about 
this  reluctance.  One  factor  certainly  has  to  do 
with  the  Cree  word  that  captures  the  original 
spirit  of  Metis  people:  “Otipemisiwak.”  A people 
whose  culture  views  “being  in  charge  of 
themselves”  as  a virtue  will  have  greater  difficulty 
admitting  that  residential  schools  robbed  them  of 
their  power  and  independence. Furthermore,  the 
French  Metis,  a major  influence  among  Metis 
people  in  Manitoba,  have  historically  held  and 
continue  to  hold  a close  association  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  This  association  poses  a 
challenge  for  Metis  survivors  to  identify 
themselves  and  talk  about  the  abuses  they 
suffered. 

A survivors  readiness  to  “tell  his/her  story”  and 
acknowledge  the  abuse  can  give  an  individual  the 
freedom  to  further  explore  his/her  victimization. 
This  is  the  first  step  in  the  healing  process.  It  is 
absolutely  vital  that  this  first  step  of 
acknowledgement  be  done  in  a supportive  and 
safe  environment.  Also,  sharing  your  story  with 


people  who  share  a common  experience  and 
history  certainly  has  its  advantages.  There  is 
something  about  acknowledging  that  you  were 
wronged  with  a group  of  people  with  whom  you 
hold  much  in  common  that  makes  both  the 
sharing  and  the  receiving  of  the  story  easier.  It 
can  release  a person  from  a huge  burden  and  also 
allow  that  person  to  see  more  clearly  what  needs 
to  be  done  about  the  abuse  suffered. 

After  acknowledging  the  abuse  a survivor  usually 
has  a need  to  go  further  and  do  something  about 
the  situation.  There  are  a number  of  options  to 
consider  but  there  is  no  universal  solution  for 
everyone.  Because  the  actions  of  residential 
school  authorities  that  are  part  of  the  legacy  of 
physical  and  sexual  abuse  are  actually  crimes,  the 
means  provided  by  the  Canadian  legal  system  are 
clearly  among  the  options  to  be  considered.  But 
these  options  by  themselves  may  not  address  the 
emotional,  psychological,  cultural  and  spiritual 
needs  identified  by  most  Metis  survivors. 

As  more  people  become  aware  of  the  history  of 
physical  and  sexual  abuse  and  more  survivors 
choose  to  identify  themselves,  major  concerns 
have  arisen  regarding  the  adequacy  and 
appropriateness  of  services  and  resources  for 
residential  school  survivors.  Most  of  the  services 
and  resources  that  do  exist  are  not  “user 
friendly,”  Metis  specific  and/or  are  ill  equipped 
to  deal  with  the  many  issues  survivors  have.  In 
some  areas  of  Manitoba,  community  resources 
are  non-existent  (especially  in  the  north). 

Are  regional  health  authorities,  mental  health 
workers,  physicians,  registered  nurses  and  those 
who  are  employed  in  “contact  health”  fields  able 
to  understand  issues  faced  by  Metis  survivors? 

How  receptive  are  these  workers  to  residential 
school  survivors?  Can  services  provided  by  the 
government  which  are  not  based  on  Metis 
culture,  such  as  Addictions  Foundation  of 
Manitoba  and  Mental  Health  services,  be 
effective  for  Metis  survivors?  Are  teachers  in  the 
school  system  able  to  deal  with  the 
inter-generational  impacts  that  the  residential 
schools  have  on  the  children  and  grandchildren 
of  survivors? 

What  service  agencies  exist  to  deal  with  the 
effects  of  first  removing  Metis  children  from 
community  and  family  life  and  then  returning 
them  later  in  altered  condition  to  a weakened 
family  and  community?  How  can  family  wellness 
be  achieved  when  Metis  families  continue  to  be 
separated  by  the  courts  through  prison  sentences 
or  foster  homes  and  other  institutions?  With  this 
movement  of  renewal  comes  a greater  openness 
to  what  traditional  ways  have  to  offer  when 
something  goes  wrong. 

If  culturally  based  treatment  services  for  Metis 
people  were  actually  implemented,  what  would 


they  look  like  and  how  would  they  be  different? 
Have  Metis  people  who  were  not  born  and  raised 
in  settings  where  the  Metis  way  of  life  still  has 
shaping  influence  become  adapted  to  and 
comfortable  with  services  based  on  mainstream 
models? 

Some  Metis  survivors  prefer  the  use  of  healing 
methods  that  come  from  the  Aboriginal  side  of 
Metis  heritage  (e.g.,  medicine  wheel,  sweat 
lodges,  ceremony,  language,  medicine  people). 
Other  Metis  may  relate  better  to  the  healing 
power  of  traditional  Metis  foods,  fiddling, 
jigging,  gatherings,  or  wailing  (as  in  traditional 
Metis  wakes).  Certainly,  the  restoration  of  the 
Metis  extended  family  group  is  a key  factor  in 
bringing  about  the  healing  required  to  bring 
closure  to  the  trauma  inflicted  by  residential 
schools. 

Whatever  means  are  used  to  deliver  services 
needed  or  to  bring  about  healing,  it  is  important 
that  the  methods  used  are  in  harmony  with  the 
cultural  traditions  that  were  condemned  in  the 
residential  schools.  It  is  these  very  same  customs 
that  held  the  Metis  family  together  and 
nourished  the  cultural  identity.  That  is  why 
transferring  responsibility  for  services  Metis 
people  require  to  Metis  governance  is  so 
important.  It  is  a key  factor  in  establishing  an 
approach  that  is  culturally-based  rather  than 
culturally  deprived. 

Restoration  of  Wellness  and  Healing 
for  Metis  Survivors 

The  fact  that  some  churches  have  asked 
residential  school  survivors  for  forgiveness  and 
expressed  their  openness  to  reconciliation  has 
brought  about  a dilemma  within  the  Metis 
communities  of  Manitoba.  Those  who  attended 
the  residential  schools  and  had  tolerable 
experiences  resulting  in  ongoing  involvement 
with  the  church  may  tend  to  defend  the  church 
and  accept  apologies  by  church  officials. 

However,  those  who  were  subjected  to  physical 
and  sexual  abuse  in  the  residential  school 
continue  to  feel  a lot  of  anger  towards  the 
church.  Still  others  have  dealt  with  their  anger, 
but  are  now  determined  to  make  sure  that  justice 
and  accountability  are  distributed  to  the 
offenders  and  offending  institutions.  The  variety 
of  responses  within  the  Metis  community  means 
that  these  concerns  must  be  addressed  with  a 
great  deal  of  sensitivity  and  tact. 

Some  Metis  survivors  still  accept  Christianity  and 
claim  they  have  found  closure  to  their  pain 
through  their  faith  in  the  Biblical  teachings 
about  reconciliation  and  forgiveness.  Can  those 
who  find  this  way  to  have  helped  them  accept 
the  fact  that  other  Metis  survivors  may  find 
traditional  or  holistic  approaches  to  be  more 
fitting  for  them?  Can  both  those  aligned  with  the 
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church  and  those  more  comfortable  with  traditional  ways  accept  other 
Metis  who  choose  to  take  advantage  of  mainstream  and  secular  counseling, 
therapy  and  treatment  services? 

Whatever  approach  Metis  people  find  helpful  in  dealing  with  the  legacy  of 
physical  and  sexual  abuse  in  residential  schools,  the  effects  of  abuse  and 
violation  do  not  disappear  just  because  some  church  authorities  have  taken 
some  of  the  responsibility  and  asked  for  forgiveness.  Clearly,  the  abuses 
had  an  impact  upon  following  generations,  the  children  and  grandchildren 
of  survivors.  Furthermore,  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the  attempts  by  the 
churches  and  the  government  to  Christianize  and/or  civilize  Metis  people 
led  to  a loss  of  language,  culture,  family,  sense  of  pride  and  traditional 
Metis  ways  of  life.  At  the  very  least,  the  church/state  efforts  to  stem 
cultural  identity  may  have  effected  many  Metis  people  to  hide  or  be 
ashamed  of  their  Indian  heritage.  Some  church  leaders  may  have 
communicated  a genuine  sense  of  regret  about  harm  inflicted  in  the  past 
but  saying  “I’m  sorry”  is  clearly  not  the  end  of  the  healing  and  restoration 
process. 

By  means  such  as  shaming,  humiliation,  banning  of  traditional  languages 
and  customs,  and  by  outright  lies,  churches  managed  to  distort  students’ 
views  about  their  own  cultural  roots.  The  government  did  its  part  by 
actually  making  it  illegal  to  practice  certain  customs  (e.g.,  sun-dances  and 
potlatches)  and  other  customs  were  banned  by  the  church  (e.g.,  sweats, 
traditional  medicines) . In  some  Metis  communities  the  church  would 
collect  and  burn  all  the  fiddles  in  the  community  and  would  forbid 
dancing  or  jigging.  The  church  taught  that  such  activities  were  pagan  or 
heathen  practices  and  that  they  were  part  of  the  savage  and  primitive 
nature  of  Aboriginal  peoples. 

The  attempts  at  cultural  genocide  in  the  past  were  not  entirely  successful. 
Today,  there  is  a rekindling  of  interest  and  awakening  to  cultural  roots  and 
heritage.  The  renewal  of  interest  in  Michif  among  Metis  people 
demonstrates  that  the  strength  and  aspirations  of  the  Metis  Nation  has  not 
been  wiped  out.  Recently  Pemmican  Publications,  a Metis  publishing 
house  established  by  the  MMF,  published  a book  called,  Past  Reflects  the 
Present:  The  Metis  Elders  Conference.  It  is  a collection  of  the  stories  of 
current  Metis  Elders  about  what  traditionally  was  done  in  their 
communities  when  someone  did  something  that  was  against  the  law  or  did 
not  fulfill  their  obligations  to  their  children  and  family.  Metis  people  had 
ways  of  dealing  with  sickness  and  physical  or  emotional  injuries,  ways  that 
draw  upon  the  gifts  provided  by  nature. 

The  desire  among  Metis  people  in  Manitoba  to  consolidate  a strong  sense 
of  family  and  reestablish  a vibrant  community  life  bodes  well  for  the  future 
of  family  and  community  wellness.  Along  with  this  movement  of  cultural 
renewal  comes  a greater  openness  to  what  traditional  ways  have  to  offer 
when  something  goes  wrong.  In  fact,  it  is  the  very  customs  and  practices 
that  were  banned,  condemned  or  made  illegal  that  have  the  potential  to 
bring  about  the  healing  that  is  desired.  As  the  old  and  time-tested  ways  are 
restored  in  the  context  of  today’s  reality,  and  families  are  freed  from  the 
trauma  of  the  past,  Metis  people  will  once  again  be  known  as 
‘Otipemisiwak’  — the  people  in  charge  of  themselves. 
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A Prayer 

Oh  great  Spirit 

Whose  voice  I hear  in  the  winds 

And  whose  breath  gives  life  to  all  the  world,  hear  me. 

I am  small  and  weak. 

Let  me  walk  in  beauty  and  make  my  eyes 
Ever  behold  the  red  and  purple  sunset. 

Make  my  hands  respect  the  things  you  have  made 
And  my  ears  sharp  to  hear  your  voice. 

Make  me  wise  so  that  I may  understand 
The  things  that  you  taught  my  people. 

Let  me  learn  the  lessons  you  have  hidden 
In  every  leaf  and  rock 

I seek  strength,  not  to  be  superior  to  my  brother, 

But  to  fight  my  greatest  enemy-  myself. 

Make  me  always  ready  to  come  to  you 
With  clean  hands  and  straight  eyes, 

So  when  life  fades,  as  the  fading  sunset, 

My  spirit  will  come  to  you  without  shame. 

To  reap  the  rewards  of  your  bountiful  treasures 
And  sit  with  those  who  have  gone  before  me 
Amidst  the  Sacred  Circle  of  Elders! 
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The  Tidal  Model 
and  the  Maori  Context 

Jacquie  Kidd 

Before  I can  begin  to  discuss  the  application  of 
the  tidal  model  to  a Maori  context,  that  context 
should  be  explored.  It  is  important  to  state  at  the 
outset  that  being  Maori  is  both  a collective  and  a 
highly  individual  experience.  The  collectivity  is 
represented  in  our  creation  mythology,  in  the 
concepts  created  through  our  language  — 
although  there  are  many  dialectical  variations, 
and  in  the  recognition  we  have  with  and  for  each 
other.  This  recognition  is  sometimes  an  overt 
search  for  connection;  “where  are  you  from?” 
“Who  are  your  family?”  Sometimes  simply  a 
smile  or  a raise  of  the  chin  acknowledges  the 
kinship  of  being  Maori. 

Individuality  is  represented  by  the  varied  way 
that  individuals  go  about  the  business  of  ‘being’ 
Maori.  An  ancient  culture,  we  have  been 
colonized  in  many  different  ways;  forcibly  by  the 
British  throughout  the  1800s  and  early  1900s, 
coercively  by  laws  and  politics,  benevolently  by 
intermarriage,  and  now  voluntarily  (it  seems)  by 
the  American  culture.  Being  Maori  can, 
therefore,  take  many  forms.  Notwithstanding 
these  later  influences,  each  iwi  (tribe)  had  their 
own  kawa  (lore,  protocols)  and  dialect,  so  that 
even  in  pre-European  times  the  experience  of 
being  Maori  would  differ  between  regions. 

My  experience  of  being  Maori  is  influenced  by 
early  intermarriage,  assimilation  through  all 
levels  of  my  education,  and  moving  away  from 
the  region  where  our  iwi  belong.  So,  my  words 
here  are  those  of  an  individual,  writing  as  an 
individual  but  sharing  some  common  beliefs 
with  whanau  (family) , hapu  (wider  family 
group),  iwi  (tribe)  and  the  Maori  nation.  Some 
Maori  who  read  this  will  debate  my  perspective, 
and  in  that  debate  is  a celebration  because  while 
we  are  exploring  who  and  what  are  Maori,  the 
powerful  voice  of  colonization  is  hushed. 

The  Maori  word  for  spirituality  is  wairua. 
Literally  translated,  wairua  means  two  waters. 
This  immediately  creates  an  affinity  with  the 
Tidal  Model  metaphor  of  water,  with  images  of 
the  duality  of  water  being  life  giving  and  life 
threatening,  calming  and  violent,  supportive  and 
overwhelming,  peaceful  and  powerful.  The 
chaotic  nature  of  water  with  its  mysterious 
nature  and  elemental  power  reflects  the 
consistent  mobility  of  life  and  the  unknown 
nature  of  the  forces  that  impact  on  us.  My 
conceptualization  of  the  Tidal  Model  is  that  it 
models  a way  of  being  with  people  that  is 
grounded  in  spirituality. 


Spirituality  for  Maori  contains  the  essence  of  all 
that  is  important  in  life.  Water  holds  a central 
place  in  Maori  spirituality,  which  is  evidenced  by 
the  mihi  (greeting)  shared  when  Maori  meet. 

The  mihi  makes  specific  reference  to  the  body  of 
water  that  is  sacred  to  that  person.  For  me, 
reference  to  “my”  lake,  Omapere,  offers  not  only 
a landmark  so  that  people  will  be  able  to  identify 
my  home,  but  also  an  acknowledgment  of  my 
source  of  spirituality.  Going  home  to  cleanse  in 
one’s  spiritual  waters  is  akin  to  the  symbolism  of 
returning  to  the  womb  and  being  reborn.  In 
using  water  for  its  core  philosophical  metaphor, 
the  Tidal  Model  offers  a model  of  care  that  fits 
with  the  use  of  water  for  healing  and  cleansing, 
and  for  guiding  us  towards  new  beginnings  or  at 
least  refreshed  continuation  of  the  journey. 

While  water  can  be  a powerful  metaphor,  it  is 
also  grounded  in  reality.  In  addition  to  returning 
to  home  waters  for  cleansing  and  renewal,  water 
is  used  for  symbolic  cleansing  of  a person,  article 
or  place.  Then  there  is  the  healing  power  of 
walking  beside  a river  or  beach,  the  healthful 
properties  of  drinking  water,  and  the  physical 
relief  of  floating  in  deep  water.  Water  is  a central 
theme  to  spiritual  and  physical  life  for  Maori, 
and  therefore  Tidal  Model  is  a comfortable 
match  in  symbolic  and  metaphorical  terms. 

In  a practical  sense,  the  Tidal  Model  views 
mental  health  problems  as  “problems  of  living,” 
and  as  such  acknowledges  the  importance  of 
human  connections.  The  humanity  of  this 
approach  reflects  the  Maori  focus  on  family. 
Family  is,  however,  much  more  than  a nuclear 
group.  Family  is  whanau,  hapu  and  iwi.  Family 
begins  with  tupuna  (ancestors)  many  generations 
removed,  and  includes  all  the  cousins,  aunties, 
uncles,  nieces  and  nephews  that  were  generated 
by  those  ancestors.  As  Maori,  one  is  a part  of  a 
whole.  Standing  alone  is  not  perceived  as  being 
healthy  or  complete. 

The  nursing  implications  of  working  with  people 
who  hold  this  worldview  about  whanau  (family) 
are  far  reaching.  Issues  of  consent,  privacy  and 
confidentiality  are  revisited.  In  a whanau  who 
continue  with  traditional  ways,  the  person  with 
the  identified  mental  health  issue  may  not  be  the 
person  who  consents  to  treatment.  The  person 
who  consents  may  be  an  older  person,  perhaps  a 
kaumatua  (elder  man)  or  kuia  (elder  woman). 

The  whanau  may  refer  to  this  person  as  “auntie” 
or  “uncle,”  and  it  can  be  very  confusing  for  the 
care  team  to  have  this  person  hold  so  much 
power  while  often  seeming  very  innocuous,  even 
shy.  The  Tidal  Model  offers  a way  to  be  with  the 
whanau  in  their  “mental  health”  experience. 


Without  defining  the  human  system  within 
which  the  person  exists,  the  Tidal  Model 
validates  the  structure  of  the  whanau  and 
appreciates  the  variations  that  occur. 

The  tupuna  (ancestors)  who  figure  so 
prominently  in  the  Maori  world  also  occupy  a 
key  position  in  the  concept  of  mental  illness  for 
Maori.  By  maintaining  an  open  door  between 
this  world  and  the  last,  by  keeping  the  past  alive 
and  relevant,  and  by  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
lives  of  many  Maori,  tupuna  can  look  like 
symptoms  of  psychosis  to  western  eyes.  The 
Tidal  Model  requires  that  carers  ask  the  person 
what  their  illness  and  their  symptoms  mean  to 
them.  Thus,  the  Tidal  Model  affords  Maori  a 
real  chance  to  describe  the  difference  between 
distressing  symptoms  and  the  comfort  or 
challenge  of  tupuna  involvement  in  everyday  life. 
By  locating  the  person  at  the  center  of  their 
experience,  previously  marginalised  beliefs  and 
events  can  be  drawn  into  the  healing  experience. 

My  experience  of  Maori  in  the  “mental  health 
system”  is  that  a great  deal  of  energy  can  be 
expended  by  the  care  team  in  an  effort  to  align 
the  person’s  progress  with  a pre-determined  idea 
of  wellness.  This  often  results  in  the  loss  of  the 
individual  person  as  they  say  “I  don’t  know  how 
to  be  the  way  you  want  me  to  be.  Show  me,  save 
me.”  The  Tidal  Model  actively  promotes  the  use 
of  healthcare  professionals  as  involved  helpers 
who  engage  in  mutual  discussion  to  determine 
the  course  of  healing,  thus  endorsing  the  person 
as  they  work  towards  the  image  of  wellness  that 
is  culturally  real  for  them. 

My  experience  of  using  the  Tidal  Model  in  my 
practice  has  not  been  extensive,  as  I had  only 
about  12  months  in  practice  after  I “discovered” 
it,  and  before  I moved  into  the  education  sector. 
But  my  use  of  it  nonetheless  been  practical  and 
satisfying  for  me  as  the  nurse,  but  more 
importantly  for  the  people  in  care  I encountered 
during  that  year.  My  purpose  in  writing  this  is  to 
express  the  ease  with  which  the  Tidal  Model  fits 
with  my  worldview  as  a Maori  nurse,  and  the 
comfort  and  delight  people  expressed  when  I 
introduced  them  to  care  the  Tidal  Model  way.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  Tidal  Model  will  continue  to 
grow  and  evolve  as  people,  both  in  the  water  and 
reaching  out  to  them,  use,  critique  and  use 
again. 

He  aha  te  mea  nui  te  Ao ? He  tangata,  he  tangata, 
be  tangata.  [What  is  the  most  important  thing  in 
the  world?  It  is  people,  it  is  people,  it  is  people.] 

Arohanui 

[Much  love] 
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The  Stages  of  Healing 

Excerpt from:The  Courage  to  Heal: 

A Guide  for  Women  Survivors  of  Child  Sexual  Abuse 

by  Laura  Davis  and  Ellen  Bass 

It  is  important  that  people  who  support  survivors  understand  the  heal- 
ing process.  Healing  is  never  a straightforward  progress.  It  might  best 
be  described  as  a spiral.  A survivor  on  her  healing  journey  climbs 
upward,  but  she  re-traces  her  steps  at  various  points  along  the  way.  If 
you,  a supporter,  understand  this,  you  will  be  better  able  to  support 
the  survivor  you  know. 

There  are  a number  of  ways  to  describe  the  healing  process,  many  are 
both  valid  and  help  us  to  understand  the  healing  process.  The  medi- 
cine wheel,  used  by  many  Aboriginal  cultures  in  North  America  is  one 
way  to  describe  healing  and  balance  that  we  all  strive  for.  Another 
description,  often  used  by  survivors  and  community-based  organiza- 
tions, is  by  Ellen  Bass  and  Laura  Davis. 

Bass  and  Davis  have  described  the  stages  of  healing  a survivor  goes 
through.  Most  of  these  stages  are  necessary.  However  a few  or  them  - 
the  emergency  stage,  remembering  the  abuse,  confronting  your  family, 
and  forgiveness  - are  not  applicable  for  every  woman.  While  these 
descriptions  are  directed  to  a survivor  - male  or  female  - this  informa- 
tion is  vital  for  any  supporter,  be  they  partner,  family  member,  friend, 
therapist,  or  other  professional  helper.  The  more  we  understand  about 
abuse,  its  effects  and  the  healing,  the  more  we  are  able  to  support  the 
survivors  in  our  lives  and  heal  ourselves.  Here  is  how  Bass  and  Davis 
describe  the  steps  in  the  healing  journey.* 

The  decision  to  heal 

Once  you  recognize  the  effects  of  sexual  abuse  in  your  life,  you  need 
to  make  an  active  commitment  to  heal.  Deep  healing  only  happens 
when  you  choose  it  and  are  willing  to  change  yourself. 

The  emergency  stage 

Beginning  to  deal  with  memories  and  suppressed  feelings  can  throw 
your  life  into  utter  turmoil.  Remember,  this  is  only  a stage.  It  won't 
last  forever. 

Remembering 

Many  survivors  suppress  all  memories  of  what  happened  to  them  as 
children.  Those  who  do  not  forget  the  actual  incidents  often  forget 
how  it  felt  at  the  time.  Remembering  is  the  process  of  getting  back 
both  memory  and  feeling. 

Believing  it  happened 

Survivors  often  doubt  their  own  perceptions.  Coming  to  believe  that 
the  abuse  really  happened,  and  that  it  really  hurt  you,  is  a vital  part  of 
the  healing  process. 

Breaking  the  silence 

Most  adult  survivors  kept  the  abuse  a secret  in  childhood.  Telling 
another  person  about  what  happened  to  you  is  a powerful  healing 
force  that  can  help  you  get  rid  of  the  shame  of  being  a victim. 

Understanding  that  it  wasn't  your  fault 


Children  usually  believe  that  abuse  is  their  fault.  Adult  survivors  must 
place  the  blame  where  it  belongs  - directly  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
abusers. 

Making  contact  with  the  child  within 

Many  survivors  have  lost  touch  with  their  own  vulnerability.  Getting 
in  touch  with  the  child  within  can  help  you  feel  compassion  for  your- 
self, more  anger  at  your  abuser,  and  a greater  intimacy  with  others. 

Trusting  yourself 

The  best  guide  for  healing  is  your  own  inner  voice.  Learning  to  trust 
your  own  perceptions,  feelings  and  intuitions  becomes  a basis  for 
action  in  the  world  outside. 

Grieving  and  mourning 

As  children  being  abused  and  later,  as  adult  struggling  to  survive,  most 
survivors  haven't  felt  their  losses.  Grieving  lets  you  honour  your  pain, 
let  go,  and  more  into  the  present. 

Anger:  The  backbone  of  healing 

Anger  is  a powerful  and  liberating  force.  Whether  you  need  to  get  in 
touch  with  it  or  have  always  had  plenty  to  spare,  directing  your  rage 
squarely  at  your  abuser,  and  at  those  who  did  not  protect  you  even  if 
they  could  have  done  so,  is  essential  to  healing. 

Disclosures  and  confrontations 

Directly  confronting  your  abuser  is  not  for  every  survivor,  but  it  can 
be  a dramatic,  cleansing  tool. 

Forgiveness 

Forgiveness  of  the  abuser  is  not  absolutely  required  as  part  of  the  heal- 
ing process,  although  it  is  often  the  most  recommended.  The  only 
essential  forgiveness  is  to  forgive  yourself. 

Spirituality 

Having  a sense  of  a power  greater  than  yourself  helps  you  in  your  heal- 
ing process.  Your  spirituality  is  unique  to  you.  You  might  find  it 
through  traditional  cultural  practices,  through  organized  religion, 
meditation,  nature,  or  a support  network. 

Resolution  and  moving  on 

As  you  move  through  these  stages  again  and  again,  you  will  reach  a 
point  of  integration.  Your  feelings  and  perspectives  will  stabilize.  You 
will  come  to  terms  with  your  abuser  and  other  family  members.  While 
you  won't  erase  your  history,  you  will  make  deep  and  lasting  changes 
in  your  life.  Having  gained  awareness,  compassion,  and  power  through 
healing,  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  work  toward  a better  world. 

Excerpt  from:  The  Courage  to  Heal:  A Guide  for  Women  Survivors  of 
Child  Sexual  Abuse,  by  Laura  Davis  and  Ellen  Bass  Harper  & Row, 

New  York,  1988  pages  58-59 

http://www.tamarashouse.sk.ca/stagesofhealing.html 
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Les  Metisses  . . . 

Mothers  and 
Grandmothers 

Women!  No  fur-trade  would  have  been,  without 
you.  Women!  No  man  would  have  been,  without 
you.  Women!  No  children  would  have  been  raised. 
Women!  No  “Metis  Nation”  would  be  alive  today. 
None  will  forget  the  hours  of  toil  and  care  you  have 
given.  None  will  forget  the  hours  of  happy  memo- 
ries. None  will  forget  the  guiding  hands  and  peace- 
ful countenance.  None  will  forget  your  unpreju- 
diced love.  It  is  you  who  have  done  the  most  to  forge 
today’s  prosperous  and  secure  presence.  It  is  you 
who  will  light  the  path  to  a strong  and  healthy 
tomorrow.  Listen  again  to  our  women-les  Metisse! 

Mary  Rose  McCallum 

Mary  is  about  85  years  old.  She  was  born  in  the 
month  of  February.  The  year  she  doesn’t 
remember-but,  it  appears  to  be  the  last  decade  of 
the  19th  century.  She  was  born  at  Canoe  River. 
All  her  brothers  and  her  mother  were  also  born 
there.  Her  father  worked  for  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  at  Canoe  River  and  area  for  forty 
years.  Mary’s  mother  died  in  1903  in  a flu 
epidemic.  It  was  after  her  death  that  her  father 
moved  the  family  to  Ile-A-La-Crosse. 

“My  husband  died  at  Pinehouse.  In  the 
springtime  I moved  back  to  Ile-A-La-Crosse. 
There  were  quite  a few  families  here  then, 
almost  like  today.  They  were  mostly  older  people 
living  here.  There  were  quite  a few  young  people 
around,  but  you  never  saw  them  walk  around.  I 
didn’t  go  to  school,  but  my  younger  sisters  did 
after  my  mother  died.” 

“My  father  had  to  give  up  the  cattle  he  had,  and 
the  gardens  at  Canoe  River  when  they  moved  to 
Ile-A-La-Crosse.  For,  father  had  to  work  and  my 
sisters  went  to  school.  Everyone  had  to  work 
hard  to  make  their  living.  Families  were  large 
and  everyone  had  to  help.  I remember  I used  to 
go  check  the  nets  even  when  there  was  a storm 
in  the  middle  of  winter.  My  mother  told  us  that 
the  old  people  then  made  things  with  what  they 
had.  Now  people  throw  away  so  many  things 
that  just  need  a little  fixing.” 


“We  used  to  go  to  the  bush  and  make  a hole  in  a 
birch  tree  and  let  the  syrup  drip  into  a pail.  We 
had  a couple  of  pails  at  a time.  The  syrup  is 
sweet,  and  the  pails  fill  up  in  no  time.  We  would 
boil  this  syrup  in  a large  open  fire.  We  would  let 
the  pails  hang  in  the  fire  until  the  syrup  starts  to 
turn  its  colour.  We’d  add  a little  flour  and  sugar. 
Gradually,  it  would  thicken.  You  can  eat  this 
syrup  on  your  bannock  and  on  anything.  It’s 
really  good!” 

“About  picking  berries  and  storing  them,  we 
used  to  store  them  in  baskets  of  birch.  We  used 
to  dry  them  and  put  them  in  bags.  They  looked 
like  raisins.” 

“In  the  fall,  you  make  your  fish-hang  them  out 
to  dry,  and  store  them  to  have  during  the  winter. 
You  clean  them,  pull  them  through  a long  stick 
and  then  hang  them  out  to  dry.  Put  them  out  in 
a shack  or  something  and  freeze  them.  Then, 
just  go  out  and  get  them  when  you  feel  like  fish. 
If  you  gave  these  to  someone  now,  they  would 
make  a face.” 

“When  it  was  Christmas,  or  any  holy  day,  people 
would  come  to  town  from  everywhere.  In  the 
summer,  there  were  tents  everywhere.  In  the 
winter,  people  were  filled  up  in  the  homes. 
Horses  and  dogs  were  tied  up  everywhere.  Now, 
people  don’t  realize  when  these  days  come 
around.” 

“Everyone  would  go  visiting  in  different  homes. 
The  older  people  would  invite  people  over  for  a 
bite  to  eat  and  drink.  This  was  the  time  when 
people  came  in  to  see  their  relatives  and  friends. 
Before  sunrise,  there  would  be  gunshots  heard, 
meaning,  the  people  shooting  were  sending  their 
greetings  out  and  would  be  waiting  to  get 
invited  for  tea.  Everything  is  dying  out  today.” 
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Les  Metisses  . . . 

Mothers  and 
Grandmothers 

continued . . . 

Victoria  Bouvier 
Introduction  by  We  Bouvier 

Two  miles  from  the  Primrose  Lake  Air 
Weapons  Range  and  ten  miles  from  Cole  Bay, 
at  the  end  of  a drive  on  a narrow,  winding 
gravel  road,  lives  an  eighty-three  year  old 
wonder  of  a woman.  She  serves  you  strong 
black  tea  when  you  enter  and  offers  you  what- 
ever she  has  if  you  haven't  eaten.  She  told  me 
where  the  Metis  had  lived  around  Canoe  Lake, 
who  was  related  to  whom,  about  how  she  used 
to  sail  her  canoe  and  she  taught  me  Cree,  to 
improve  my  meager  vocabulary.  I left  feeling 
wealthy  in  having  known  the  wisdom  of  this 
strong,  intelligent  woman. 

Born  on  February  6th,  1900,  Iron  Bouvier 
Victoria  still  walks  out  into  the  bush  to  trap. 

She  lives  with  Donald,  a thirty  year  old  adopted 
son,  who  loves  the  bush  as  much  as  she 
does.Victoria's  paternal  grandmother,  was 
known  as  one  of  the  best  herbalists  in  the  area. 
Victoria  and  her  sisters  are  carrying  on  that 
tradition. 

“My  father,  Jean  Iron,  was  the  first  chief  of 
Canoe  Lake  reserve  (Nehiyow  Opasehk) . He 
signed  treaty  10  in  Ile-A-La-Crosse  in  1906.  I 
was  there  too,  I was  six  at  the  time. 

Monsigneur  (Bishop)  Pascal  was  there  visiting 
people  in  their  “megiwahp”  (tepee  lodges)  at 
the  tip  of  the  peninsula.  There  were  no  houses 
situated  there  at  the  time,  but  tepee  would 
spring  up  whenever  there  was  a church  occasion 
or  treaty  day.  The  people  of  Ile-A-La-Crosse 
lived  in  the  surrounding  area.”  “My  father 
spoke  only  Cree.  He  taught  me  to  write  Cree 
syllabics.  I went  to  school  for  four  years  and 
learned  to  speak  French.  I would  do  my  father's 


book  work  for  the  stopping  place  he  ran  for 
horse  freighting  teams.” 

“I  was  twenty  when  when  I married  Pierre 
Bouvier  in  Beauval.  Pierre  was  from 
Ile-A-La-Crosse,  and  had  moved  to  Beauval  to 
work  with  his  father  Francis.  He  was  the  only 
son.  I am  in  the  same  situation,  I have  one 
daughter  and  many  sons.” 

“We  later  moved  to  Canoe  Lake.  My  father 
wanted  me  to  live  on  the  reserve,  but,  because 
of  Government  regulations  that  said  that  an 
Indian  woman  who  married  a non-Indian, 
could  no  longer  live  on  the  reserve,  we  settled 
on  other  land.  We  moved  out  here,  to  the 
north  end  of  Canoe  Lake.  You  can  see  our 
original  home  from  here;  it's  on  that  point.  I 
still  stay  there  sometime;  we  still  have  a house 
there.  Many  other  treaty  women  who  married 
Metis  men  settled  around  here.  Ambrose 
Maurice  still  has  a place  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Canoe  River.” 

“In  the  fall,  Pierre  would  go  to  Ile-A-La-Crosse 
to  make  hay  for  Pere  Remy.  I would  stay 
behind  to  care  for  the  children.  I would  fish 
and  keep  the  cows.  I would  send  off  the 
younger  cows  when  I wanted  to  go  out  on  the 
lake  to  fish.  I would  take  my  children  with  me. 
I loved  to  sail  in  the  canoe.  I would  put  up  a 
pole  and  attach  some  canvas  to  make  a sail.” 

“Once  my  father  lent  me  a new  canoe  to  pick 
potatoes  across  the  lake.  A big  wind  came  up 
while  we  were  loading  two  sacks  of  potatoes. 
My  son,  Theodore  was  with  me.  I found  poles 
on  the  shore  and  I took  the  canvas  and  tied  it 
to  the  poles.  We  sailed  off.  I steered  and 
Theodore  held  the  sail.  The  canoe  was  tilting 
wildly.  My  father  had  said,  don't  go  in  deep 
water.  When  I neared  our  house,  two  older 
women,  Alooska  and  Labonne  (nicknames) 
were  shouting  that  I'd  tip.”  “I  had  twelve 
children,  eleven  boys  and  one  girl.  Two  of  my 
children  died  as  children  and  one  as  an  adult.  I 
adopted  three  grandchildren  when  their  father 
died  in  a car  accident.  I also  took  in  a grand- 
nephew. In  all,  I raised  thirteen  children.  My 


children  all  lived  around  here  when  they  got 
married,  they  all  had  their  patch  of  land.” 

“It  was  when  the  government  wanted  to  create 
a village  and  when  the  school  was  built  in  the 
mid-1960's,  that  my  children  moved  to  what  is 
now  the  village  of  Cole  Bay,  and  other  families 
created  the  village  of  Jans  Bay,  also  on  the  shore 
of  Canoe  Lake.” 

“When  we  moved  to  this  site,  fifty  years  ago, 
Pierre  and  I used  horses  to  move  here.  One  of 
my  sons  was  learning  to  trap  beaver.”  “Pierre 
and  I had  a cabin  at  Arsenault  Lake,  which  is 
now  included  in  the  bombing  range.  We  had 
our  cabin  at  Nistam  Seepee  (the  first  river).  We 
had  to  cross  a long  portage  between  Canoe  and 
Arsenault  Lake.  Women  and  men  would  haul 
canoes,  blankets,  clothing,  guns,  traps  and 
supplies  over  the  four  mile  portage.  The  first 
Women's  Peace  Camp  that  was  held  in  late 
August,  was  held  on  this  portage.  Pierre 
received  $500  from  the  federal  government 
when  we  lost  our  cabin  and  our  hunting, 
trapping  and  fishing  rights  forever.  Some  of  my 
relatives  from  the  Canoe  Lake  reserve  received 
$3000  in  compensation  before  the  Metis  were 
even  considered.  The  Indians  had  the 
Department  of  Indian  Affairs  to  speak  for 
them,  whereas  the  Metis  had  no  contact  with 
the  outside  world.” 

“Today  I will  prepare  herbs  for  people  from 
Green  Lake,  Beauval,  Patuanak  and 
Ile-A-La-Crosse.  I use  a big  dish  in  which  I lay 
out  the  different  roots  and  stems  which  I label, 
as  some  of  them  look  similar.  I pulverize  the 
plants,  combine  them  and  then  package  the 
medicines  in  portions.  I have  treated  lung  and 
kidney  ailments,  epilepsy,  back  pain  and  fever. 
These  are  just  some  of  the  illnesses  I treat.” 

“I  use  a cane  now  when  I walk  on  the  trapline. 
They  say  I'll  fall,  but  I tell  them  I still  have  a 
firm  hold.  They  tell  me  to  quit,  but  I still  trap. 
When  I go  to  my  dad's  trapline,  I still  miss  him 
a lot,  although  he  did  live  a long  time.  I still 
enjoy  sewing  moccasins,  although  my  vision  is 
getting  worse.” 
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The  ABORIGINAL  HEALING 
FOUNDATION’S 

Board  of  Directors  invites  you  to  attend  the 

2003  REGIONAL  GATHERINGS 


The  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  s Board  of 
Directors  will  be  gathering  in  5 communities  to  meet 
with  you.  AHF  Board  & staff  will  present  the  2003 
Annual  Report,  provide  an  Update  on  Foundation 
activities  and  prospects,  and  respond  to  questions  and 
concerns. 


The  Regional  gatherings  will  take 
place  in  the  following  places: 

October  16,  2003: 

Vancouver,  BC. 

Directors  Georges  Erasmus, 

Bill  Lightbown,  Elizebeth  Palfrey 
& Grant  Severight. 

October  28,  2003: 

Sudbury,  ON. 

Directors  Georges  Erasmus, 
Garnet  Angeconeb, 

& Susan  Hare. 

October  30,  2003: 

Montreal,  QC. 

Directors  Richard  Kistabish, 

Viola  Robinson, 

& Charles  Weaselhead. 


Regional  Gatherings  are  usually  scheduled  from  9 AM  to 
4:30  PM.  The  public  is  welcome  to  attend  each 
gathering,  but  participants  must  cover  their  own  travel 
costs.  The  Foundation  will  provide  refreshments 
and  a light  lunch. 


November  19,  2003: 

Iqaluit,  NU. 

Directors  Georges  Erasmus, 
Angus  Cockney, 

Rose-Marie  Blair-Smith, 

& Helen  Tologanak. 


For  more  information  or  to  register: 

(613)  237-4441,  or  toll-free  (888)  725-8886. 

Giselle  Robelin  (Extension  309),  Miche  Jette  (extension  300). 


To  register  by  email:  special@ahf.ca 


- • 


• • 


January  2004  [day  to  be  determined]: 
Watson  Lake,  YK. 

Directors  Georges  Erasmus, 

Angus  Cockney,  Rose-Marie 
Blair-Smith,  & Susan  Hare. 


• • • • • 
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Community  Needs  Assessment 
for  Metis  Offenders  in  Manitoba 


Excepts  from  the  study  report  undertaken  by  the  Manitoba  Metis 
Federation  -Winnipeg  Region  and  the  Research  Branch, 
Correctional  Service  of  Canada,  in  September,  2001.  This  qualitative 
survey  included  approximately  50  respondents  from  each  of  three 
target  groups  - Metis  inmates,  family  members,  and  community 
representatives.  The  aim  of  the  study  was  to  obtain  a sense  of  what 
the  needs  of  Metis  inmates  and  their  families  are,  and  what  services 
they  would  find  most  supportive  to  successful  reintegration.  In 
addition,  service  providers  were  also  consulted. 


“One  of  the  most  worrying  aspects  of  the  residential  schools 
was  abuse.  Mistreatment,  neglect,  and  abuse  by  the  staff 
were  common...  The  historical  problems  of  many 
Aboriginal  peoples  stem  directly  from  assimilation,  which 
fundamentally  changed  the  economic,  political  and  social 
life  - indeed  the  very  culture  - of  First  Nations 
people. . .This  cultural  crisis  can  be  linked  to  specific 
internal  problems  that  currently  plague  Aboriginal 
communities  including  disproportionate  levels  of  Aboriginal 
incarceration,  poverty,  unemployment,  alcohol  abuse, 
domestic  violence,  and  an  absence  of  economic 
self-sufficiency  and  business  infrastructure.” 


Although  the  facts  make  it  clear  that  the 
Metis  population  associated  with  the 
criminal  justice  system  deserve  special 
consideration,  the  supply  of  culturally- 
appropriate  services  is  almost  non-existent. 


Aboriginal  people  and  the  criminal  justice  system 

The  Metis  have  played  a central  role  in  the  history  and  development  of 
Canada,  especially  western  Canada.  Formal  recognition  in  the  Canadian 
Constitution  as  one  of  Canada's  Aboriginal  peoples  has  placed  the  Metis 
people  in  a strategically  important  position  to  pursue  their  individual  and 
collective  interests  within  the  changing  character  of  Canadian  society. 

The  Government  of  Canada  recognizes  the  inherent  right  of  all  Aboriginal 
peoples  to  self-government  (Minister  of  Public  Works  & Government 
Services  Canada,  1995).  Although  negotiations  for  the  exercise  of  this 
inherent  right  are  a top  priority  for  the  Metis  people,  various  factors 
contribute  to  the  frustrating  fact  that  progress  toward  Metis  self- 
government  is  going  to  be  prolonged.  One  important  barrier  is  the 
restricted  scope  accorded  to  Metis  peoples  without  a land  base.  The  lack  of 
a land  base  means  that  self-government  negotiations  with  most  Metis 
people  are  confined  to  limited  forms  of  public  government,  the  devolution 
of  programs  and  services,  and  the  development  of  service  delivery 
institutions. 


These  barriers  to  the  achievement  of  self-government  will  eventually  be 
overcome.  In  the  interim,  however,  it  is  useful  for  the  Metis  to  consider  all 
opportunities  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  people  by  enhancing  their 
autonomy  and  encouraging  social  institutions  to  take  account  of  the 
unique  Metis  culture  and  heritage.  One  of  these  opportunities  for 
improvement  resides  within  the  criminal  justice  system. 

Many  Metis  people  who  attended  residential  schools  continue  to  carry  the 
burden  of  very  painful  and  horrifying  experiences,  including  physical  and 
sexual  abuses  they  endured  at  school.” 

Metis  Survivor  Family  Wellness  program 
- Journey  to  Wellness 

The  Metis  are  seriously  over-represented  in  Manitoba's  federal  correctional 
institutions.  For  instance,  there  is  a 3 to  5 times  greater  proportion  of 
Metis  men  in  federal  corrections  than  in  the  general  population.  Such 
over-representation  is  particularly  severe  with  respect  to  young  adults,  who 
are  needed  to  take  on  leadership  roles  within  the  community.  Moreover,  as 
serious  as  this  over-representation  currently  is,  short-term  projections  make 
it  clear  that  demographic  forces  are  moving  to  exacerbate  current  problems 
in  the  next  decade. 

Although  the  facts  make  it  clear  that  the  Metis  population  associated  with 
the  criminal  justice  system  deserve  special  consideration,  the  supply  of 
culturally- appropriate  services  is  almost  non-existent.  A survey  of  service 
providers  reveals  that  conventional  agencies  make  little  or  no  adjustment 
for  Metis-specific  needs,  that  Aboriginal  agencies  tailor  their  products  to 
First  Nations'  clients,  and  that  Metis  institutions  are  hardly  involved  in 
criminal  justice  reintegration  issues. 

Current  public  policy  concerns  are  often  identified  by  examining  the 
“representativeness"  of  a specific  group  within  a particular  institution.  For 
example,  when  women  are  found  to  be  under-represented  in  university 
appointments,  policies  are  directed  to  remedy  this  imbalance.  Similar 
procedures  are  used  for  a range  of  target  groups  across  extensive  number  of 
institutions.  Applying  this  assessment  procedure  to  the  situation  of  Metis  with- 
in Manitoba's  two  major  correctional  facilities  yields  some  revealing  insights. 

Various  official  sources  estimate  the  Metis  population  of  Manitoba  in  the 
mid-1990s  to  be  approximately  41,000,  of  which  22,685  were  men 
(Manitoba  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1997;  1998).  These  same  sources  indicate 
that  the  non-Metis  Aboriginal  population  included  39,  675  men.  By 
comparison,  the  province  included  about  480,000  non-Aboriginal  males 
during  the  same  time  period. 

Expressed  in  percentages,  Metis  men  comprised  about  4%  of  the  male 
population  in  the  province.  However,  Metis  men  currently  constitute  2 1 % 
of  the  population  in  Manitoba's  medium  security  institution  (Stony 
Mountain)  and  14%  of  those  in  the  minimum-security  facility  (Rockwood) 
(Correctional  Service  Canada,  2000).  In  interpreting  these  statistics  it  is 
important  to  note  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Metis  are  less  likely  than  other 
Aboriginal  groups  to  self-identify  and  declare  their  Aboriginal  status.  This 
results  in  official  statistics  typically  being  underestimates.  Considering  these 
factors,  it  is  clear  that  the  Metis  population  is  over-represented  (by  3-5 
times)  in  Manitoba's  federal  prisons. 

Besides  their  over-representation,  the  experience  of  Metis,  both  during  and 
after  incarceration,  indicates  the  need  for  targeted  services.  The  typical 
circumstance  is  as  follows.  When  Metis  offenders  enter  federal  institutions 
they  are  identified  as  "Aboriginal  people.”  This  is  a correct  designation 
since  the  Metis  are  one  of  the  3 distinct  Aboriginal  peoples  in  Canada. 
However,  as  a matter  of  practice,  the  term  "Aboriginal"  in  federal 
institutions  is  currently  translated  as  meaning  "First  Nations"  peoples. 
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This  restricted  identification  of  Aboriginal  people  as  members  of  First 
Nations  leads  to  one  of  two  undesirable  consequences  for  the  Metis  within 
federal  institutions.  First,  because  they  do  not  identify  themselves  as  First 
Nations  peoples,  many  Metis  inmates  simply  do  without  any  Aboriginal 
content  or  supports  during  their  institutional  confinement.  Alternately, 
those  Metis  who  desperately  seek  an  Aboriginal  connection  while  institu- 
tionalized are  forced  into  programs  and  services  that  include  practices  that 
are  not  part  of  their  culture  (such  as,  sweat  lodges  and  sweet  grass).  These 
institutional  alternatives,  that  either  neglect  the  Metis  or  direct  them  into 
culturally  inappropriate  programs,  do  a disservice  to  the  legitimate  needs  of 
Metis  inmates. 

A parallel  set  of  circumstances  confronts  Metis  offenders  upon  release.  Like 
First  Nations  people,  the  reintegration  process  of  Metis  offenders  and  their 
families  is  assisted  by  post-release  supports  and  services.  Such  services  are 
very  inadequate  in  the  Metis  case.  Again,  there  are  several  programs  and 
services  supported  by  Indian  Affairs,  but  these  are  not  available  to  Metis 
individuals  and  families. 

Beyond  these  obvious  humanistic  reasons  for  giving  Metis  inmates  special 
consideration  are  two  pragmatic  reasons  for  doing  so.  These  pragmatic  rea- 
sons relate  to  the  current  and  future  conditions  of  the  Metis  people. 
Currently,  about  15%  of  non-Aboriginal  inmates  in  Stony  Mountain  and 
Rockwood  are  between  1 8 and  24  years  of  age  (Correctional  Service 
Canada,  2000).  By  comparison,  29%  of  Metis  inmates  are  in  the  18-24 
years  category.  In  other  words,  young  Metis  men  (18-24  years)  are  twice  as 
prevalent  in  Manitoba's  prisons  as  non-Aboriginal  inmates.  Having  such  a 
disproportionate  percentage  of  young  men  currently  incarcerated  away 
from  Metis  communities  has  serious  repercussions  for  the  both  the 
inmates,  their  families,  and  the  larger  collective. 

As  if  the  current  conditions  are  not  startling  enough,  projections  make  it 
clear  that  future  profiles  will  be  more  severe  than  current  ones.  The  best 
current  estimates  indicate  that  the  Metis  population  in  the  province  will 
increase  by  47-49%  by  2016  (Manitoba  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1998). 
Moreover,  the  achievement  of  such  population  growth  means  that,  in  the 
near  future,  the  Metis  population  will  contain  even  greater  proportions  of 
young  people. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

A review  of  the  evidence  shows  that  the  Metis  are  over-represented  in 
Manitoba's  federal  prisons.  This  over-representation  is  particularly  acute  in 


the  family-formation  age  categories  (18-24  years).  Moreover,  socio-demo- 
graphic  projections  indicate  that  in  the  near  future  this  Metis  over-repre- 
sentation will  become  even  more  exaggerated.  In  short,  with  respect  to  the 
federal  incarceration  system  in  Manitoba,  the  Metis  present  a serious  and 
growing  justice  system  challenge. 

This  expanding  challenge  on  the  demand  side  is  not  being  addressed  on  the 
supply  side.  Information  provided  by  a broad  cross-section  of  service 
providers  who  assist  inmates  during  and  after  their  incarceration  shows  that 
almost  no  Metis-specific  programming  is  in  place.  This  misalignment 
between  the  extensive  needs  of  Metis  inmates  and  their  families  and  the 
limited  resources  available  reduces  the  chances  of  successful  community 
reintegration.  The  recognition  of  the  lack  of  a comprehensive, 

Metis-specific  approach  to  inmate  reintegration  is  not  restricted  to  official 
agencies;  Metis  inmates,  their  families  and  community  representatives  all 
share  concerns  about  the  need  for  Metis-specific  services. 

Elements  of  reflexion 

The  criminal  justice  system  is  often  viewed  as  imposing  "others'  justice,” 
since  Metis  inmates  typically  experience  alienation  from  current 
correctional  processes.  A strong  Metis  presence  in  operating  correctional 
facilities  and  parole  services  might  help  reduce  this  social  distance. 

While  in  prison,  Metis  inmates  feel  cut-off  from  their  local  communities. 
Stronger  family  and  Elder  visitation  programs  might  help  keep  inmates 
connected  to  their  communities. 

A lack  of  self-esteem  and  disconnection  from  Metis  culture  are  often 
identified  as  leading  to  crime  and  inhibiting  the  reintegration  process. 

Metis  culture  and  spirituality  needs  to  have  a much  stronger  presence  in 
prison  and  post-prison  life. 

Inmates  and  their  families  often  report  that  the  prison  experience  did  little 
to  rehabilitate  the  Metis  offender.  This  suggests  that  alternatives  to 
incarceration  might  be  worthy  of  exploration. 

These  recommendations  contain  a broad  set  of  ideas.  For  them  to  be 
operational  and  useful  they  need  to  be  integrated  into  a meaningful  action 
plan.  Therefore,  we  propose  that  the  next  phase  of  justice  reintegration  for 
Metis  people  is  the  development  and  implementation  of  a pilot  project. 


Charles  Fraser 

Bouncy  The  Res  Dog 

Bouncy  leads  this  motley  crew 

Of  furry  rag-a-muffins 

The  father  of  most  of  them 

Half  shepherd  and  something  big 

You  can  tell  by  the  size  of  his  friendly  head 

Scars  on  their  faces 

Indicate  its  tough  on  the  res 

They  lay  around  relaxing,  when  they  can 

At  any  moment,  something  might  happen 

To  cause  them  to  howl  and  bark: 

Could  be  the  scent  of  a grizzly; 

Or  a freshly  killed  moose; 

Or  an  evil  spirit  drifting  by. 


pecans 

They  have  no  dog  houses 

Or  regular  meals 

You  can  bet 

They’ll  never  see  a vet 

Always  happy  and  ready  to  play 

With  children  on  their  way  to  school 

You  won’t  find  Poodles 
In  this  vicinity 
All  have  lost  their  virginity 
Its  tough  being  a res  dog 
Especially  a pup. 

No  fancy  collars 


Or  bowls  with  their  names 
They  make  the  most 
Of  a harsh  life. 

There’s  nothing  better 
Then  chewing  a moose  hoof 
On  a winter’s  day 
Or  a bear  paw 
In  Spring’s  thaw. 

Bouncy  and  the  crew 

Take  life  as  it  comes 

No  fences  or  rules 

It  ain’t  that  bad,  here  on  the  Res. 
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Journey  To  Wellness 

Metis  Survivor  Family  Wellness  Program 
A project  of  the  Manitoba  Metis  Federation, 
Funded  by  the  AHF 

Acknowledging  The  Past. . . 

«One  of  the  key  operating  principles  of  residen- 
tial schools  was  the  separation  of  children  from 
their  families  and  normal  community  life. 

Isolated  from  their  cultural  context,  role  models 
and  traditional  ways  of  raising  a family,  residen- 
tial school  authorities  saw  children  as  more 
adaptable  and  easily  influenced  towards  their  aim 
of  "civilizing  the  savage"  or  "bringing  salvation  to 
the  heathen» 

In  order  to  understand  what  took  place  in 
Canada  with  respect  to  residential  schools  , it 
must  be  understood  that  when  European 
explorers  and  settlers  first  came  to  this  country, 
there  was  very  little,  if  any,  separation  between 
church  and  state  in  their  home  countries.  In  fact, 
the  significant  influence  and  virtual  control  of 
the  church  upon  the  state  was  considered  normal 
in  Europe. 

Therefore,  in  1615  when  the  Jesuits  sent  the  first 
missionaries  to  the  "New  World"  to  spread  the 
word  of  God  and  make  "disciples  of  all  Nations," 
it  was  done  with  the  full  cooperation  and  assis- 
tance of  the  state.  The  forerunner  of  residential 
schools  in  Canada  was  the  mission  established  in 
1633  by  the  Jesuits  for  members  of  the  Huron 
Nation.  We  now  know  that  this  mission  and 
other  Jesuit  activity  associated  with  it  was  a 
significant  factor  in  almost  wiping  out  any  trace 
of  Huron  Indians. 

The  French  in  New  France  continued  to  try  to 
civilize  Native  people  by  converting  them  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  Clearly,  the  efforts  of 
the  church  to  culturally  assimilate  Native  peoples 
served  the  French  government’s  interest  in 
further  developing  the  fur  trade.  The  name  of  a 
school  set  up  by  Ursuline  nuns  in  the  early 
1800  s is  quite  telling  about  the  true  nature  of 
the  church/state  alliance.  It  was  called  the  School 
of  Victorian  Culture  on  Domesticity,  and  it 
emphasized  subservience,  submission  and 
obedience.  The  early  1800’s  also  saw  the  first 
forays  of  Protestant  missionaries  along  the  same 
lines  as  established  by  the  Catholic  missionaries. 
In  1857,  the  Government  of  Canada  established 
the  "Civilization  Program  for  Indians"  with  the 
authority  of  the  Gradual  Civilization  Act. 

As  recently  as  1920,  the  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs  made  it  mandatory  for  all  Indian  children 
of  school  age  to  attend  industrial  schools.  They 
did  so  with  the  belief  that  colonization  of  Native 
people  would  successfully  alter  their  cultural  life 


to  fit  in  with  the  social,  political  and  economic 
goals  of  the  dominant  society. 

The  first  school  in  Manitoba  with  a residence 
was  established  at  the  Red  River  Settlement  in 
1820.  Records  show  that  a Rev.  John  West,  an 
Anglican,  brought  students  to  this  school  from  as 
far  away  as  York  Factory.  From  the  1830  s 
through  the  1860’s  , some  Metis  people  in 
Manitoba  initiated  the  establishment  of  schools 
for  Metis  children  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  . These  schools,  often 
referred  to  as  ‘mission  schools’,  were  abandoned 
in  the  1870’s  when  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
established  its  Indian  residential  school  policy.  In 
1872,  a residential  school  was  established  at 
Garden  River  near  what  is  now  the 
Ontario/Manitoba  border,  however,  it  was  soon 
moved  to  Sault  St.  Marie,  ON. 

In  1879,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Methodist 
churches  pressured  the  Government  of  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald  to  allow  them  to  take  care  of  the 
provision  for  education  in  the  recently  negotiated 
western  Treaties.  In  fact,  during  the  1880’s,  the 
Indian  Department  changed  its  funding  policy 
for  residential  schools  by  providing  grants  based 
on  the  number  of  students  attending  in  any 
given  year.  Previously,  the  Indian  Department 
was  only  providing  small  grants  to  churches  for 
building  costs  and  food  rations  at  these  schools. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  change  in  government 
funding  policy  was  that  church  organizations 
such  as  the  Church  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Anglican  Church  in  England  no  longer  took 
responsibility  for  paying  the  salaries  of  their 
school  principals  as  they  had  prior  to  1910.  It 
also  led  to  the  development  of  Canadian-based, 
church-controlled  administrative  structures  for 
the  running  of  residential  schools. 

In  1920,  every  Indian  child  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  fifteen  was  required  to  attend  what  was 
then  called  "industrial  schools"  by  law.  By  the 
1930’s,  a total  of  80  residential  schools  were 
being  administered  in  all  provinces  and  territories 
except  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  Newfoundland.  In  1945  records  show  that 
there  were  9,149  Aboriginal  children  in  residen- 
tial schools,  with  only  slightly  more  than  100  at 
the  grade  eight  level  and  none  beyond  grade 
nine. 

A review  of  its  residential  school  operations  led 
the  Anglican  Church  to  stop  running  these 
schools  in  April  1969.  In  the  same  year  there  was 
also  an  end  to  the  formal  partnership  between 
the  government  and  churches  in  the  operation  of 
residential  schools.  As  a result  of  this,  the  federal 
government  took  direct  control  of  the  52  remain- 
ing schools.  In  1970,  there  were  7,704  students 
enrolled  in  residential  schools  whereas  60%  of 
the  total  Aboriginal  student  population  in 
Canada  was  enrolled  in  provincially  run  schools. 


The  last  residential  school  in  Manitoba  closed  its 
doors  in  1983. 

One  of  the  key  operating  principles  of  residential 
schools  was  the  separation  of  children  from  their 
families  and  normal  community  life.  Isolated 
from  their  cultural  context,  role  models  and 
traditional  ways  of  raising  a family,  residential 
school  authorities  saw  children  as  more  adaptable 
and  easily  influenced  towards  their  aim  of 
"civilizing  the  savage"  or  "bringing  salvation  to 
the  heathen.” 

A number  of  other  methods  were  used  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  civilizing  or  christianizing  Aboriginal 
people.  A system  of  strict  rules  was  harshly 
imposed  and  children  had  to  wear  "strange" 
uniforms,  practice  marching,  form  into  lines  for 
most  activities,  and  everything  about  where  they 
ate,  slept  and  learned  was  just  the  same.  In  such 
a setting,  it  was  easier  for  the  authorities  to  apply 
the  social  control  mechanisms  and  the  chain  of 
command  required  to  replace  the  child’s  previous 
way  of  seeing  the  world  with  a European 
perspective.  Similar  approaches  are  used  by  the 
military  and  most  police  forces  when  training 
new  recruits. 

Since  most  residential  schools  were  run  by  a 
church,  naturally  the  authorities  in  these  schools 
were  the  priests,  nuns  and  missionaries.  Many  of 
the  people  sent  by  the  church  to  the  usually 
isolated  locations  where  residential  schools  were 
established  were  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  church 
structure.  It  may  well  be  that  some  of  the  priests, 
nuns,  ministers  and  missionaries  that  ran 
residential  schools  had  good  intentions  and 
motivations  from  a European  perspective.  They 
believed  they  were  sacrificing  their  lives  in  order 
to  do  "good  works"  as  a service  to  God.  Sending 
inexperienced  and  poorly  qualified  people  to 
isolated  places,  or  those  who  were  unacceptable 
in  more  central  places,  is  a common  way  that 
religious  and  other  institutions  control  their  own 
people.  Most  of  the  teaching  staff  at  residential 
schools,  whether  sent  by  the  church  or  not,  were 
not  well  trained  because  qualified  teachers  did 
not  want  to  go  to  a far  away  community  for  low 
pay.  Many  teachers  employed  by  residential 
schools  had  not  even  graduated  from  Grade  12 
themselves. 

The  churches  that  were  involved  in  building  or 
running  residential  schools  for  the  Government 
were:  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican,  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian.  The  latter  two  churches  later  joined 
forces  with  other  churches  to  become  the  United 
Church  of  Canada.  The  ultimate  responsibility 
for  residential  schools  lay  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  of  Canada  as  administered  initially 
through  the  Dominion  Indian  Department,  later 
called  the  Department  of  Indian  and  Northern 
Affairs.  But  as  was  the  case  in  17th  century  New 
France,  there  was  clearly  an  alliance  between 
church  and  government  with  respect  to  - 
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The  churches  that  were  involved 
in  building  or  running  residential 
schools  for  the  Government  were: 
Roman  Catholic,  Anglican, 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian.  The 
latter  two  churches  later  joined 
forces  with  other  churches  to 
become  the  United  Church  of 
Canada.  The  ultimate 
responsibility  for  residential 
schools  lay  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  of  Canada  as 
administered  initially  through  the 
Dominion  Indian  Department, 
later  called  the  Department  of 
Indian  and  Northern  Affairs.  But 
as  was  the  case  in  17th  century 
New  France,  there  was  clearly  an 
alliance  between  church  and 
government  with  respect  to 
residential  schools  in  Canada 
between  1870  and  1970.  Such  an 
alliance  between  the  churches  and 
government  is  often  described  in 
historical  literature  as  a partnership 
between  church  and  state,  or  as 
the  relationship  of  throne  and 
altar. 

The  more  evangelistically  oriented 
churches  were  quite  clear  about 
their  motivation  in  operating 
residential  schools.  It  was  very 
simply  to  convert  Aboriginal 
people  to  Christianity.  Methodists 
believed  that  the  conversion  of 
Aboriginal  society  would  come 
through  the  Christian  schooling  of 
Aboriginal  children.  Most 
churches  believed  that  through 
strict  discipline,  even  if  harshly 
applied,  they  would  make  Native 
people  into  "children  of  God.” 

The  publicly  stated  aims  of  the 
churches  and  the  government  were 
somewhat  different.  However,  this 
is  beside  the  point.  The  makeup  of 
the  church/state  alliance  was  such 
that  their  aims  fed  into  and  off 
each  other.  Whether  the  goal  was 
to  save  their  souls  or  take  their 
land,  one  led  to  the  other  and 
together,  the  church/state  alliance 
brought  about  the  almost 
complete  destruction  of  the 
cultures  of  First  Nations,  Metis 
and  Inuit  peoples.  The  ultimate 
goal  of  the  church/state  alliance 
was  to  make  sure  that  the  way  of 
life  in  the  "new  world"  was  similar 
to  the  way  of  life  in  the  old  world. 
Within  that  overall  purpose  there 


were  several  objectives.  In  order 
for  the  economic  goals  of  the 
Dominion  to  move  forward  freely, 
Aboriginal  people  either  had  to  be 
isolated  or  made  to  "fit  in"  with  a 
society  that  saw  itself  as  a 
"Christian"  society.  Colonization 
could  never  have  been  accom- 
plished with  Aboriginal  autonomy 
and  cultural  differences  standing 
in  the  way. 

Another  objective  was  to  rescue 
and  save  Aboriginal  peoples  from 
their  "lost  and  backward" 
conditions.  Native  customs  and 
lifestyle  were  considered  primitive, 
savage  and  uncivilized.  The  fact 
that  church  authorities  often 
referred  to  Aboriginal  peoples, 
including  Metis,  as  heathens 
indicates  a bias  - that  European 
culture  was  more  advanced  and 
that  its  religious  beliefs  represented 
the  absolute  truth. 

As  Prime  Minister  John  A. 
McDonald  himself  said,  "secular 
education  is  a good  thing  among 
white  men  but  among  Indians  the 
first  object  is  to  make  them  better 
men,  and  if  possible,  good 
Christian  men  by  applying  proper 
moral  restraints." 

Whenever  one  culture  sees  itself  as 
superior  to  another,  it  does  not 
require  a great  leap  to  employ 
various  means  of  violent 
punishment  and  to  accept  or 
tolerate  physical  and  sexual  abuse 
of  people  seen  as  inferior.  In  order 
to  root  out  the  "savage  nature"  of 
Aboriginal  peoples,  they  had  to  be 
beat  into  submission.  After  that, 
they  could  be  taught  to  be  "civi- 
lized" people  and  subjects  of  the 
Crown.  Humiliation  and  shame 
also  help  to  establish  domination. 
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As  is  the  case  for  First  Nations  and  Inuit,  Metis 
people  are  over-represented  in  the  federal 
correctional  system.  While  Metis  account  for 
0.7%  of  the  total  Canadian  adult  population, 
Metis  offenders  comprise  4%  of  the  federal 
offender  population. 4 Furthermore,  research  sug- 
gests that  the  profde  of  Metis  offenders  is  distinct 
from  First  Nations  and  non-Aboriginal  offenders. 
This  points  to  the  need  to  examine  the  issues 
facing  Metis  offenders  and  their  diverse  needs  for 
correctional  programming. 

The  Correctional  Service  of  Canada  (CSC), 

Metis  Provincial  Council  of  British  Columbia 
(MPCBC),  and  Metis  National  Council  (MNC) 
established  a partnership  to  examine  the  needs  of 
Metis  offenders.  The  information  could  be  used 
to  enhance  correctional  programs  and 
reintegration  services  to  better  meet  the  needs  of 
Metis  offenders,  their  families,  and  communities. 
Furthermore,  the  findings  could  be  used  to  be 
better  informed  about  how  Section  8 1 and  84  of 
the  Corrections  and  Conditional  Release  Act 
(CCRA)  can  be  used  to  assist  Metis  offenders  in 
making  successful  transitions  back  into  the 
community. 

Structured  interviews  were  conducted  with  64 
Metis  federal  offenders  in  British  Columbia,  and 
17  family  members.  In  addition  to  background 
information,  the  interviews  focused  on  current 
program  participation  and  the  needs  of  offenders 
and  their  family.  Additional  data  were  extracted 
from  offender  files,  as  was  information  on 
comparison  groups  of  First  Nations  and  non- 
Aboriginal  populations  in  British  Columbia. 

Characteristics  of  Metis  offenders 

Metis  offenders  in  British  Columbia  are  fairly 
similar  to  First  Nations  and  non-Aboriginal 
offenders  on  demographic  characteristics.  As  with 
First  Nations  and  non-Aboriginal  offenders,  large 
proportions  of  Metis  offenders  were  less  than  35 
years  of  age  (69%),  single  (47%),  had  not 


completed  high  school  (77%),  and  were 
unemployed  at  the  time  of  admission  (74%). 
Flowever,  Metis  offenders  were  significantly 
younger  than  non-Aboriginal  offenders. 
Approximately  two-thirds  (69%)  of  Metis 
offenders  were  less  than  35  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  admission  to  the  federal  institution 
compared  to  one-half  (55%)  of  non-Aboriginal 
offenders. 


A considerable  number  of  Metis  offenders  (83%) 
were  currently  incarcerated  for  violent  offences. 
The  largest  proportions  were  currently 
incarcerated  for  homicide  (35%)  and  robbery 
(24%).  Excluding  those  serving  life  sentences, 
the  average  aggregate  sentence  length  for  Metis 
offenders  was  approximately  61/2  years.  The 
current  criminal  offence  characteristics  of  First 
Nations  and  non-Aboriginal  offenders  were 
similar. 

Metis  offenders  differed  somewhat  from 
non-Aboriginal  offenders  in  terms  of  criminal 
histories,  but  not  substantially  from  First  Nations 
offenders.  Larger  proportions  of  Metis  than 
non-Aboriginal  offenders  had  youth  court 
convictions  (73%  versus  55%),  previous 
community  supervision  (91%  versus  74%)  and 
provincial  terms  (84%  versus  70%). 

Metis  offenders  were  rated  as  having  some  or 
considerable  need  in  a variety  of  areas,  such  as 
personal/emotional  issues  (98%),  substance  abuse 
(95%),  criminal  associates/social  interaction 
(84%),  attitudes  (84%),  employment  (77%), 
marital/family  issues  (74%),  and  community 
functioning  (70%).  Some  of  these  needs  were 
different  from  other  groups.  In  particular,  Metis 
offenders  were  more  likely  to  have  some  or 
considerable  substance  abuse  (95%  versus  76%) 
and  employment  (77%  versus  62%)  needs  than 
non-Aboriginal  offenders.  A large  number  of 
Metis  offenders  were  also  classified  as  "high  risk" 
to  re-offend  (79%).  Flowever,  differences 
between  Metis  offenders  and  other  groups  on 
risk  were  not  significant. 

Metis  offenders  differed  from  First  Nations 
offenders  on  some  areas.  While  Metis  offenders 
tended  to  live  in  urban  areas  (86%),  smaller 
proportions  of  First  Nations  offenders  lived  in 
urban  areas  (75%).  Furthermore,  there  are 
differences  in  culture,  as  shown  in  Aboriginal 
language,  involvement  in  Aboriginal  activities, 
and  identity.  In  sum,  Metis  federal  offenders 
were  in  their  early  30’s,  single,  had  low  education 
and  high  unemployment,  which  was  similar  to 
First  Nations  offenders  and  the  Canadian 
Aboriginal  population  generally.  Furthermore, 
Metis  offenders  had  more  extensive  criminal 
histories  and  different  needs  than  non-Aboriginal 
offenders.  Flowever,  there  were  fewer  differences 
between  Metis  and  non-Aboriginal  offenders 
than  between  First  Nations  and  non-  Aboriginal 


offenders.  The  areas  where  differences  emerged 
between  Metis  and  First  Nations  offenders 
related  to  where  they  grew  up,  and  culture. 
Differences  in  the  characteristics  of  Metis 
offenders  may  point  to  a need  for  different 
interventions  for  Metis  offenders  than  are 
currently  in  use  for  First  Nations  offenders. 

Program  participation 

As  illustrated  in  Figure  2,  Metis  offenders 
participated  in  a wide  variety  of  programs. 

Almost  all  of  those  interviewed  (98%)  said  that 
they  had  participated  in  some  form  of 
programming  in  the  institutions.  The  largest 
proportion  (77%)  reported  participating  in 
substance  abuse  programs.  Furthermore, 
approximately  two-thirds  participated  in  anger 
management  (66%),  cognitive/living  skills 
(66%),  and  educational  programming  (62%). 
Over  one-half  of  the  Metis  offenders  also 
received  psychological  services  (57%), 
counselling  (57%),  and  were  involved  in 
employment  (56%)  programs.  Smaller 
proportions  participated  in  pre-release  (18%)  and 
sex  offender  programs  (7%).  The  majority  of 
offenders  reported  completing  a program  (90%). 
Almost  two-thirds  (6 1 %)  of  respondents 
reported  involvement  in  Aboriginal-specific 
programming.  They  reported  Aboriginal 
programs  including  substance  abuse,  anger 
management  and  specific  cultural  initiatives. 
Flowever,  only  two  respondents  reported  having 
been  involved  in  Metis-specific  programs,  such  as 
substance  abuse  counselling. 

Findings  demonstrated  that  respondents  with 
high  need  at  intake  were  involved  in  a multitude 
of  programs  in  the  institution.  Furthermore, 
those  with  high  need  in  specific  areas 
participated  in  need  appropriate  programming. 
For  instance,  large  proportions  of  respondents 
with  high  need  for  substance  abuse  intervention 
participated  in  substance  abuse  (80%)  and 
cognitive/living  skills  (66%)  programs.  In 
addition,  considerable  proportions  of  those  rated 
as  having  high  need  for  employment-related 
interventions  participated  in  employment  (58%) 
and  educational  (62%)  programs.  Although  the 
results  suggest  that  Metis  offenders  are  involved 
in  programs  that  attempt  to  address  their  needs, 
it  is  unclear  whether  the  spiritual  and  cultural 
needs  of  Metis  offenders  were  adequately  met  by 
correctional  programming. 

Needs  of  Metis  offenders 

Metis  offenders  were  admitted  to  federal  facilities 
with  a variety  of  needs  for  intervention  and  those 
who  had  needs  in  one  area  tended  to  have  needs 
in  other  areas.  As  illustrated  in  Figure  3,  as  is  the 
case  upon  admission,  Metis  offenders  also  tended 
to  have  some  or  considerable  need  upon  release 
to  the  community.  However,  some  need  ratings 
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were  significantly  lower  at  the  time  of  release 
than  at  admission.  Respondents  appeared  to  have 
lower  substance  abuse  (average  3.6  versus  3.2), 
personal/emotional  (average  3.8  versus  3.5)  and 
attitude  (average  3.4  versus  3.0)  needs  at  the 
time  of  release  into  the  community,  suggesting 
that  some  of  the  issues  facing  Metis  offenders 
were  met  inside  the  institutions. 

Offenders  were  also  asked  about  their  needs  in 
the  institution.  Over  one-half  (54%)  of  those 
interviewed  felt  the  need  for  more  knowledge  or 
awareness  of  their  Metis  culture.  More  than 
one-quarter  (28%)  also  reported  the  need  for 
more  Metis-specific  programs  and  a further  28% 
reported  the  need  for  Metis  program  facilitators. 
Put  together,  these  findings  suggest  that  a 
substantial  portion  of  Metis  offenders  place 
importance  on  culturally-sensitive  programming 
in  the  institutions.  Moreover,  respondents  appear 
to  require  programs  tailored  to  the  experience 
and  issues  of  Metis  peoples. 

When  asked  what  their  needs  would  be  at  the 
time  of  release,  the  largest  proportion  of 
respondents  reported  that  they  would  need  the 
support  of  the  Metis  community  (40%). 
Respondents  also  noted  the  need  for  financial 
support  (22%),  employment  (16%),  cultural 
support  (15%)  and  adequate  housing  (15%). 
Findings  suggest  that  Metis  offenders  not  only 
place  a great  deal  of  importance  on  community 
mechanisms  of  support,  but  also  acknowledge 
their  need  for  economic  stability  upon  release. 

In  general,  Metis  federal  offenders  as  a group 
tended  to  view  their  needs  as  unique  from  the 
needs  of  others.  Over  one-half  (57%)  reported 
that  their  needs  were  different  from  those  of 
non-Aboriginal  offenders  and  approximately 
one-quarter  (27%)  felt  that  their  needs  were 
unique  from  the  needs  of  other  Aboriginal 
offenders. 

Needs  of  family  members 

Apart  from  examining  the  needs  of  Metis 
offenders,  the  needs  of  the  families  were  also 
investigated.  Almost  one-half  (48%)  of  offenders 
thought  their  family  members  needed  more 
contact  with  them  while  incarcerated.  In 
addition,  one-fifth  of  offenders  felt  that  their 
families  needed  a better  understanding  of  the 
offender  (21%)  and  support  from  others  (21%). 
Smaller  proportions  noted  the  need  for  financial 
support  (14%),  adequate  housing  (5%)  and 
medical  benefits  (5%).  At  the  time  of  release,  the 
largest  proportion  of  Metis  offenders  reported 
that  their  families  needed  a commitment  from 
them  to  change  or  avoid  trouble  while  in  the 
community  (35%).  In  addition,  over  one-quarter 
(29%)  of  offender  respondents  reported  that 


their  families  needed  contact  with  them,  and 
one-fifth  felt  their  families  required  support 
(21%)  and  counselling  (19%)  upon  release. 

Of  the  17  family  respondents,  14  responded  to 
questions  concerning  their  needs  while  the 
offender  is  incarcerated.  Forty-three  percent  of 
these  family  members  noted  the  need  for 
support  from  other  family  members  and  the 
community  at  large  during  the  offender’s 
incarceration.  Smaller  proportions  reported  the 
need  for  contact  with  the  offender  (21%), 
understanding  (7%)  and  counselling  (7%). 
Family  members  reported  similar  needs  upon 
release  of  the  offender.  Among  those  who 
answered  questions  about  their  needs  at  release 
(n  = 12),  over  one-half  (58%)  felt  they  would 
need  supports  in  place  to  assist  them  with  the 
transition  of  their  family  member,  and  one 
quarter  (25%)  would  require  access  to 
counselling. 

These  findings  highlight  the  importance  of  pro- 
fessional support  services  and  community 
involvement  to  families  of  Metis  offenders.  Both 
offender  and  family  members  emphasize  the 
need  for  access  to  a comprehensive  support  net- 
work that  can  provide  on-going  assistance  from 
the  time  of  incarceration  to  the  point  of  success- 
ful reintegration. 

Conclusion 

Profile  information  indicates  that  Metis  federal 
offenders  in  British  Columbia  are  in  their  early 
30’s,  unemployed  at  admission,  display  a wide 
variety  of  needs  at  admission,  possess  extensive 
criminal  backgrounds  and  are  incarcerated  for 
violent  offences.  Results  also  indicated  that  some 
profile  characteristics  of  Metis  offenders  differed 
from  other  offender  groups,  suggesting  that 
Metis  offenders  may  have  needs  for  intervention 
that  are  unique  from  those  of  First  Nations  and 
non-  Aboriginal  offenders.  For  instance,  Metis 
and  First  Nations  offenders  differed  in  culture 
and  whether  they  grew  up  in  urban  or  rural 
areas. 

Overall,  Metis  offenders  in  British  Columbia 
participated  in  a variety  of  core  programs  inside 
federal  facilities.  Furthermore,  needs  presented  at 
intake  were  addressed  by  correctional 
programming.  Findings  indicate  that  Metis 
offenders  also  had  specific  self-identified  needs  in 
the  institution  and  upon  release.  Large 
proportions  reported  the  need  for  Metis-oriented 
programs  and  enhanced  knowledge  of  their 
Metis  culture  while  incarcerated.  Upon  release, 
large  numbers  expressed  the  need  for  support 
from  the  Metis  community  and  economic 
assistance.  However,  the  degree  to  which  current 
programs  addressed  these  areas  is  not  available. 


Results  demonstrated  that  families  were  in  need 
of  a comprehensive  system  of  supports  during 
the  period  of  incarceration  and  upon  release. 
Large  proportions  of  offender  and  family 
respondents  emphasized  the  importance  of 
formal  and  informal  methods  of  intervention. 
Families  appeared  to  require  a combination  of 
psychological  services  and  support  from 
community  members  in  order  to  deal  with  the 
difficulties  they  experience. 

Findings  have  implications  for  Metis  offenders, 
their  families,  Metis  communities  and  CSC. 
Information  from  this  study  can  be  used  to 
improve  the  implementation  of  Sections  81  and 
84  of  the  CCRA.  Successful  reintegration  may 
be  enhanced  by  offering  programs  that  address 
the  specific  cultural  needs  of  Metis  offenders  in 
the  institutions  and  community.  It  may  also  be 
imperative  to  allocate  professional  support 
resources  to  family  members  who  plan  to  assist 
in  the  reintegration  process.  The  emphasis  placed 
on  the  community  by  offenders  and  families 
highlights  the  importance  of  providing  Metis 
communities  with  a better  understanding  of 
Metis  offender  needs  and  issues.  Ultimately,  the 
successful  reintegration  of  Metis  offenders  into 
their  communities  strengthens  the  chance  of 
improving  the  quality  of  life  for  all  Canadians. 

This  project  was  the  first  phase  of  a three  phase 
process  that  examined  the  specific  needs  of  Metis 
offenders  within  the  correctional  system  and  as 
they  prepare  to  be  released.  The  second  phase 
will  involve  a needs  assessment  in  those 
communities  that  Metis  offenders  have  identified 
as  the  likely  place  they  will  go  upon  release.  This 
process  will  examine  existing  services  available 
and  the  level  of  support  and  assistance  these 
communities  are  prepared  to  offer  to  the 
offenders  and  their  families  in  the  future. 
Building  on  the  information  from  the  first  two 
phases,  the  final  phase  of  the  project  will  work  to 
establish  Section  81  and  84  programs  and 
services  in  the  identified  communities.  This 
could  lead  to  the  establishment  of  Metis 
transition  houses,  training  facilities,  healing 
programs,  or  other  services. 
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Words  of  Wisdom 


“The  distinctive  work  of  the  grandparents  is  that  of  acquainting  the 
children  with  the  traditions  and  beliefs  of  the  nation.  The  grandparents  are 
old  and  wise.  They  have  lived  and  achieved.  They  are  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  young,  as  their  teachers  and  advisers,  and  the  young  in  turn 
regard  them  with  love  and  reverence.  In  them  the  Indian  recognizes  the 
natural  and  truest  teachers  of  the  child.” 

- Ohiyesa,  1858-1939, 
Santee  Sioux,  Minnesota. 

“It  will  be  difficult  for  many  of  us  who  attended  the  residential  schools  to 
talk  about  our  experiences  there  and  how  they  affected  our  lives  after  we 
left  the  schools  because  of  the  simple  fact  that  they  bring  back  too  many 
painful  and  unhappy  memories.  But  the  silent  suffering  has  to  end.  It  is 
time  for  the  healing  to  start,  and  the  only  way  that  will  happen  is  if  we 
acknowledge  the  past,  face  it,  understand  it,  deal  with  it  and  make  sure 
nothing  like  it  ever  happens  again.” 

- Chief  Bev  Sellars,  Soda  Creek  First  Nation. 

From  “Opening  Address  to  the  First  National  Conference  on  Residential 

Schools,  Vancouver,  June  1991.” 

Taken  from  Victims  of  Benevolence  by  Elizabeth  Furniss. 


“Dreams  have  always  been  an  important  part  of  my  life.  I think  that  is  true 
for  most  people  who  are  searching  for  spirituality  and  go  out  and  fast. 
Dreams  guide  you;  they  show  you  the  way  that  you  should  be  living,  or 
the  direction,  or  give  you  signs  to  help  someone  else,  and  they  are  gifts.” 

- Jackie  Yellow  Tail,  Crow  Woman. 

“...if  there  is  one  thing  that  characterizes  Indian  life  today,  it  is  poverty  of 
the  spirit.  We  still  have  human  passion  and  depth  of  feeling,  which  is 
something  rare  today,  but  we  are  poor  in  spirit  because  we  are  not  free,  free 
in  the  most  basic  sense  of  the  word.” 

- Clyde  Warrior, 
Ponca,  Oklahoma,  1967. 

“Love  is  something  you  and  I must  have.  We  must  have  it  because  our 
spirit  feeds  upon  it.  We  must  have  it  because  without  it  we  become  weak 
and  faint.  Without  love  our  self-esteem  weakens.  Without  it  our  courage 
fails.” 

- Chief  Dan  George, 
Coast  Salish. 


Has  anything  changed 

in  your  life? 

WHAT 

The  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  (AHF)  would  like  to  know  if 
there  have  been  any  changes  in  the  lives  of  participants  since 
attending  a healing  activity  funded  by  AHF.  The  AHF  has  developed 
an  Individual  Participant  Questionnaire  for  participants  to 
voluntarily  complete,  whether  the  participant  completed  a healing 
program  or  not.  The  first  step  in  our  evaluation  process  was  a survey 
sent  in  January  2001  to  all  projects  and  the  second  was  a report  on 
thirteen  case  studies  of  selected  projects.  The  participant  question- 
naire is  part  of  the  third  step  of  the  AHF  evaluation. 

WHO 

We  are  asking  all  participants  who  attended  an  AHF  project  healing 
activity  to  complete  this  questionnaire  if  they  have  not  done  so 
already.  Please  note  this  is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  participants.  All 
information  will  be  kept  confidential.  Participants  should  not  include 
their  names  on  the  questionnaire. 

If  a participant  chooses  to  fill  out  the  questionnaire,  that  person  is 
giving  consent  for  the  use  of  the  information  for  AHF  evaluation. 

The  participants  should  also  be  aware  that  anonymous  quotes  may  be 
published  in  an  evaluation  report. 

There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers,  only  answers  that  are  true  for 
the  participant. 

WHY 

Completing  the  participant  questionnaire  is  very  important  to  the 
work  of  the  AHF.  The  information  gathered  from  this  questionnaire 
will  help  the  AHF  understand  what  impact  healing  activities  had  on 
the  lives  of  Aboriginal  people  who  participated  in  them. 

WHEN 

The  extended  deadline  for  completion  of  the  questionnaire  is  31 
December  2003. 

WHERE 

A copy  of  the  Individual  Participant  Questionnaire  entitled  “Your 
Experience  on  the  Healing  Journey”  will  be  sent,  once  again,  to  all 
current  projects.  A reference  guide  will  also  be  included  to  help 
answer  any  questions  that  may  arise.  If  you  have  questions  about  a 
particular  item  that  the  reference  guide  does  not  address,  please 
contact  Flora  Rallies  at  888-725-8886  extension  318  or  email  at 
fkallies@ahf.ca  If  you  would  like  additional  copies,  contact  the  AHF 
or  photocopy  as  many  as  you  need.  The  Individual  Participant 
Questionnaire  is  also  available  on  the  AHF  website:  http://www.ahf.ca 
Please  return  all  completed  questionnaires  directly  to: 

Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation 
801-75  Albert  Street 
Ottawa,  ON  KIP  5E7 

Attention:  Research  Department 


Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  complete  the  Individual 
Participant  Questionnaire. 
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ABORIGINAL  HEALING  FOUNDATION 
AHF  PROJECT  GATHERING 


On  March  28,  2003  in  Ottawa,  ON,  the 
Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  (AHF)  brought 
together  ten  funded  projects  from  across  Canada 
to  provide  an  overview  of  their  programs  and  to 
discuss  their  successes,  best  practices,  challenges 
faced,  and  lessons  learned.  The  projects 
illustrated  the  broad  range  of  activities  funded  by 
the  AHF.  Details  regarding  each  project  follows. 

NATIVE  ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  ABUSE 
COUNSELING  ASSOCIATION  (NADACA) 
OF  NOVA  SCOTIA 

AHF  Contribution: 

$410,200.00 

Start  & End  Dates: 

4/1/02  - 3/31/03 
Primary  Contact: 

Mrs.  Nellie  Cremo 
Financial  Comptroller 
Tel:  902-379-2262 
Fax:  902-379-2412 

Email:  nadaca@istar.ca  Organization  Address: 

P.O.  Box  7820 
Eskasoni  , NS  B1W  1B4 
Presenter:  Darlene  MacGregor 

Project  Overview 

The  AHF  provides  funding  to  NADACA  for  its 
"A  Journey  of  Healing"  program.  NADACA 
includes  two  treatment  centres:  Mi’kmaw  Lodge 
in  Eskasoni  First  Nation  and  Eagle’s  Nest  in 
Indian  Brook,  and  employs  40  workers,  six  of 
whom  work  for  the  "A  Journey  of  Healing" 
program. 

The  "Journey  of  Healing"  program  methodology 
combines  traditional  and  western  practices  in  a 
blend  of  social  and  cultural  activities,  including 
barbeques,  pot  luck  dinners,  box  socials  and 
drum  making  workshops,  in  the  delivery  of 
healing  services  to  Survivors.  Further  services 
include  one  to  one  counseling,  and  a 35-day 
treatment  program  on  the  effects  of  residential 
school,  Mi’kmaw  history,  parenting,  anger, 
addiction,  self-esteem  and  anxiety.  Throughout 
programming  drumming,  song  and  talking 
circles,  sweats,  smudging,  art  therapy,  spirituality 
and  traditional  crafts  and  outings  are  utilized. 
Women’s  and  Men’s  Retreats  and  healing 
conferences  in  Millbrook  and  Eskasoni,  and  staff 
training  have  also  been  offered. 


Successes  and  Best  Practices 

• using  a grass  roots,  community  development 
model  that  combines  traditional  and  western 
methods; 

• listening  to  the  input  of  Survivors  and  giving 
their  ideas  and  concerns  a voice  in  guiding  the 
program’s  direction  and  activities; 

• hard  to  reach  areas  are  requesting  service 
and/or  are  more  receptive  to  services  being 
provided; 

• spontaneous  events  are  happening  in  the 
community  including  craft  and  talent  nights; 

• non-threatening  and  free  social  activities 
introduce  the  program,  provide  an  opportunity 
for  Survivors  to  socialize,  remind  of  traditions 
lost,  and  create  a new  beginning  for  the 
community; 

• drum  making  workshops  engaged  people  with 
no  previous  exposure  to  healing  or  traditional 
activities,  and  increased  feelings  of  cultural  pride, 
and  empowerment; 

• cultural  activities  provide  a safe  place  to  social- 
ize and  offer  new  skills,  including  a Songwriter’s 
Circle  that  offers  a forum  for  local  songwriters  to 
share  knowledge  and  to  work  with  others 
beginning  their  healing  journey,  (an  activity  that 
engages  mostly  men); 

• talking  and  sharing  circles  feature  a guest 
speaker  presentation  followed  by  group 
discussion; 

• healing  conferences  in  Millbrook  and  Eskasoni 
were  attended  by  large  numbers  of  Survivors  and 
assisted  in  breaking  through  barriers  and 
reluctance  of  Survivors  to  talk  about  their 
Residential  School  experiences; 

• partnership  with  the  Maritime  School  of 
Social  Work  to  train  20  staff  to  work  in  the 
communities  with  Survivors  as  part  of  the 
program’s  legacy;  and 

• many  of  the  Survivors  have  become  the 
program’s  greatest  supporters. 


Challenges  Faced  and  Lessons  Learned 

• encouraging  the  community  to  break  the 
silence  regarding  the  Legacy  of  Sexual  and 
Physical  Abuse  in  Residential  Schools; 

• difficulty  of  efforts  to  remain  neutral  and  walk 
the  line  between  traditional  and  western 
practices; 

• reluctance  of  Survivors  to  participate  in  Eagle’s 
Nest’s  programs  given  its  proximity  to  the 
location  of  Shubenacadie  Residential  School; 

• at  the  first  focus  group  there  was  significant 
issues  of  anger,  negativity  and  cynicism; 

• overcoming  people’s  fears  of  losing  control, 
anger,  and  retraumatization;  and 

• learning  that  some  people  who  were  helpers 
did  not  realize  how  people  could  be 
retraumatized  that  lead  to  improved  safety  and 
support  measures. 

WASESKUN  HEALING  LODGE 

AHF  Contribution: 

$300,000.00 

Start  & End  Dates: 

9/1/02  - 8/31/04 
Primary  Contact: 

Mr.  Stan  Cudek 
Executive  Director 
Tel:  450-883-2034 
Fax:  450-883-3631 

Email:  wn27@waseskun.mail  Organization 
Address: 

PO.  Box  1059 

Kahnawake  , QC  J0L  1B0 

Presenters:  Stan  Cudek,  Executive  Director  and 

Charlie  Hill 

Project  Overview 

Located  in  St.  Alphonse-Rodriguez  in  the 
Laurentian  foothills,  the  Waseskun  Healing 
Lodge  facilitates  the  relocation  of  formerly 
incarcerated  Aboriginal  individuals  (mostly  male) 
into  the  community  at  large  through  the 
restoration  or  development  of  physical, 
emotional,  mental  and  spiritual  balance, 
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based  on  and  using  tradidonal  Aboriginal 
teachings  and  contemporary  practices.  The 
Lodge  utilizes  counselors,  clinical  staff  and  Elders 
in  its  work,  and  its  residents  are  generally 
conditional  release-federal,  and/or  conditional 
release  or  conditional  sentence-provincial 
prisoners.  As  the  only  Healing  Lodge  east  of 
Manitoba,  Waseskun  draws  from  three  different 
regions,  and  receives  many  admission 
applications  that  it  is  unable  to  accommodate. 

The  purpose  of  the  Lodge’s  AHF  funded  Waseya 
Program,  " A Healing  Program  for  Sexual  and 
Violent  Offenders"  is  to  address  the  unresolved 
trauma  of  the  physical,  sexual  and  emotional 
abuse  suffered  by  the  residents  in  residential 
schools  or  in  families  or  communities  affected  by 
residential  schools,  and  to  restore  a balance  in 
peoples  relationships  with  their  world.  Treatment 
goals  are  for  the  residents  to  accept  responsibility 
for  offences;  confront  denial/ justifying  behaviour; 
modify  negative  perceptions  of  others;  modify 
deviant  sexual  arousal  behaviours;  develop  an 
awareness  of  the  impacts  on  victims;  relapse 
prevention;  attitudinal  change;  and 
understanding  and  managing  risk.  The  program’s 
residents  are  First  Nations,  Inuit  or  Metis  who 
attended  or  were  intergenerationally  impacted  by 
residential  schools.  Residents  remain  in  the 
program  a minimum  of  two  years  and  have 
remained  up  to  seven  years. 

Successes  and  Best  Practices 

• program  philosophy  that  "the  road  to 
redemption  is  through  revitalization  of 
traditional  teachings"; 

• training  is  provided  to  all  new  staff  to  improve 
their  awareness  of  traditional  teachings; 

• wholistic  approach  including  re-connection  to 
the  land  and  teachings,  and  personal  responsibili- 
ty to  self  and  others; 

• affirmation  that  residents  need  healing  rather 
than  additional  punishment; 

• program  model  based  on  a "Wellness  Wheel"; 

• requirement  for  residents  to  develop  an 
Individual  Healing  Plan  relating  short  and  long 
term  goals,  in  a wholistic  framework,  to  spiritual, 
physical,  mental  and  emotional  objectives;  and 

• use  of  contemporary  cognitive-behavioural 
approaches  emphasizing  self-regulation  of 
behaviour  in  both  traditional  (i.e.  healing  and 
community  circles,  cleaning  ceremonies,  sweat 
lodges  and  traditional  feasts)  and  contemporary 
(relaxation  training,  systematic  desensitization, 
assertion  training,  meditation,  anger 
management,  and  self-management  training) 
approaches. 


MANITOBA  METIS  FEDERATION 

AHF  Contribution: 

$1,054,280.00 

Start  & End  Dates: 

12/1/02  - 11/30/04 

Primary  Contact:  Mr.  Len  J.  Sawatsky 

Program  Director 

Tel:  204-586-8474  ext.  222 

Fax:  204-947-1816 

Email:  traceyt@mpcbc.bc.ca  Organization 
Address: 

150  Henry  Avenue  3rd  Floor 
Winnipeg  , MB  R3B  0J7 
Presenter:  Len  Sawatsky 

Project  Overview 

The  AHF  funds  the  Manitoba  Metis  Federation’s 
program  for  Metis  Survivors  of  Residential 
Schools  that  targets  Metis  who  attended 
residential  schools  and  their  descendants  in  the 
Northwest,  Pas,  Thompson,  and  Southeast 
regions.  The  program  started  its  first  year  with  a 
survey  of  needs  that  received  more  than  1,000 
responses,  and  that  raised  awareness  of  the 
program  and  its  operations.  In  its  second  year, 
the  program  established  Wellness  Advisory 
Groups  in  a sharing  circle  format  that  allowed 
people  to  share  their  stories  regarding  residential 
school  or  the  intergenerational  impacts  that  they 
had  experienced.  The  focus  of  the  program  in  its 
third  year  has  been  on  a community  wellness 
planning  process. 

Successes  and  Best  Practices 

• one-on-one  counseling  using  a blended 
traditional  and  western  approach; 

• Wellness  Advisory  Groups  utilizing  a sharing 
circle  format  and  applying  social  learning  theory 
and  solution  focused  approaches; 

• providing  information  on  Metis  history  puts 
healing  in  the  context  of  Metis  culture  and 
identity; 

• in  home  visits  is  an  important  means  of 
completing  surveys;  precipitates  a positive 
response  from  people,  an  increased  willingness  to 
share  experiences,  and  increased  trust  in  the 
interviewer; 

• use  of  Elders  made  activities  greater  successes; 

• regional  and  provincial  grass  roots  gatherings 
focusing  on"barriers  to  the  healing  journey"  and 
incorporating  traditional  Metis  activities  such  as 
fiddle  playing,  gifts  to  honour  Elders,  and  the 
presentation  of  Metis  sashes  to  Survivors; 

• pilot  project  tested  on  four  communities  to 
create  a community  profile/story  and  to  develop 


a community  plan; 

• developing  wholistic  healing  practices  and 
creation  of  an  environment  that  supports, 
encourages  and  reinforces  healing; 

• quarterly  Elders  Council  round  tables; 

• creation  of  a video  that  was  presented  to  an 
Annual  General  Assembly  and  will  be  shown  on 
APTN  and  other  channels  in  April  2003; 

• creation  of  a Youth  Wellness  Advisory  Group; 

• development  of  group  guidelines  and  training 
manuals  on  small  group  processes  and  program 
development  to  allow  people  to  carry  on  the 
healing  work  when  the  funding  runs  out; 

• development  of  a counsellor  code  of  ethics; 

• networking  with  community  services;  and 

• recognition  of  the  importance  of  humour  to 
healing. 

Challenges  Faced  and  Lessons  Learned 

• much  of  the  program’s  budget  is  utilized  for 
travel  to  remote,  fly-in  communities; 

• overcoming  confusions  about  cultural  identity; 

• dealing  with  issues  of  denial; 

• individuals  who  are  connected  with  and  influ- 
enced by  religious  organizations  resist  discussion 
of  residential  school  because  they  feel  it  is  criti- 
cizing; 

• internal  concern  of  lateral  violence; 

• funding  levels;  and 

• need  for  trauma  intervention  to  assist  people 
in  filling  out  surveys  relating  to  their  experiences. 

MA  MAWI  WI  CHI  ITATA  CENTRE 

AHF  Contribution: 

$396,600.00 

Start  & End  Dates: 

6/1/02  - 5/31/04 

Primary  Contact:  Ms.  Diane  Redsky 
Director  of  Programs 
Teh  204-925-0300  ext.  326 
Fax:  204-946-5042 

Email:  dredsky@mamawi.com  Organization 
Address: 

94  McGregor  Street 

Winnipeg  , MB  R2W  4V5 

Presenters:  Wally  Chartrand,  Joanne  Beauchamp 

and  Edwin  Twoheart 
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Project  Overview 

AHF  funded  Ma  Mawi  Wi  Chi  Itata  Centre’s 
Saki(hi)towin  Maamawinom  (Couples 
Gathering)  offers  a maximum  of  ten  couples  the 
opportunity  to  come  together  in  an  alcohol  and 
drug  free  environment  to  explore  ways  to  better 
understand  their  relationships  with  one  another. 
The  program  addresses  the  loss  of  the  under- 
standing of  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  men 
and  women,  as  individuals,  siblings,  and  parents, 
as  a result  of  the  residential  school  experience, 
and  has  five  components:  getting  to  know  each 
other;  yesterday;  today;  tomorrow.  The 
components  utilize  traditional  and  western 
healing  practices  such  as  getting  acquainted 
exercises;  team  building  techniques;  sweatlodge, 
opening,  binding,  letting  go  and  closing 
ceremonies;  sharing  circles;  drawing/arts/ 
psychodrama  exercise;  meditation;  and 
problem-solving  techniques. 

Successes  and  Best  Practices 

• supporting  participants  with  pay  for  their 
travel,  meals,  accommodations  and  childcare 
costs; 

• use  of  a buddy  system,  men  with  men  and 
women  with  women,  to  support  one  another 
throughout  the  five  days; 

• encouraging  participants  to  form  relationships 
with  others  of  the  same  sex; 

• use  of  traditional  practices,  such  as  sweatlodge 
ceremonies  and  sharing  circles; 

• incorporation  of  traditional  teachings 
regarding  how  men  and  women  should  relate  to 
one  another; 

• letting  go  ceremony  where  each  person  has  the 
opportunity  to  verbalize  what  they  wish  to  let  go 
of  - whatever  is  holding  them  back  in  their 
relationship  - and  to  commit  to  letting  it  go; 

• discuss  the  importance  of  talking  about  sex 
and  intimacy; 

• participants  have  begun  to  break  down  the 
isolation  and  to  connect  with  one  another; 

• participants  are  "owning  the  process"  of 
becoming  healthier,  happier  and  stronger  men 
and  women,  couples  and  families; 

• individuals  and  couples  continue  their  healing 
through  treatment,  counseling  and  therapy; 
continuing  their  education  and  traditional  way  of 
life;  and  pursuing  employment  and  training 
opportunities; 

• couples  agree  to  a code  of  honour; 


• a women’s  gathering,  a men’s  gathering,  an 
Elders  program,  a strong  parent’s  program  and  a 
volunteer  program  network; 

• one  to  one,  couples  and  family  counseling; 

• provide  learning  opportunities  for  sister 
organizations  around  team  building,  learning 
organization  framework,  learning  organization 
conferences,  personal  mastery,  family  group 
conferencing,  residential  school  impacts,  capacity 
building,  healing  art  of  storytelling,  and  grief  and 
loss  healing. 

CENTRE  FOR  INDIGENOUS 
SOVEREIGNTY 

AHF  Contribution: 

$547,228.00 

Start  & End  Dates: 

12/1/02  - 11/30/04 

Primary  Contact:  Mr.  Gordon  B.  Peters 
President  & CEO 
Tel:  416-972-0077 
Fax:  416-972-0857 
Organization  Address: 

22  College  Street  Suite  305 
Toronto  , ON  M5G  1K2 

Presenters:  Janice  Longboat  and  Barb 
Nahwegahbow 

Project  Overview 

The  AHF  funds  the  I Da  Wa  Da  Di  Project 
based  at  the  Earth  Healing  Herb  Gardens  & 
Retreat  Centre,  Six  Nations  of  the  Grand  River, 
sponsored  by  the  Centre  for  Indigenous 
Sovereignty.  The  project  utilizes  traditional 
healing  approaches  in  its  work  with  Aboriginal 
women  to  help  them  to  heal  the  trauma  of 
physical  and  sexual  abuse  suffered  at  residential 
schools,  or  the  trauma  suffered. 

while  growing  up  in  families  and  communities 
made  dysfunctional  by  the  legacy  of  residential 
school  abuse.  Project  participants  range  in  age 
from  42  to  72  years  of  age,  and  are  taught  of  the 
role  of  women  as  the  foundation  for  the  home, 
family  and  community.  The  project  goals  are  to 
engage  Aboriginal  women  in  a safe,  nurturing, 
culture-based  group  healing  process;  to  provide 
Aboriginal  women  survivors  with  opportunities 
for  learning  about  Aboriginal  traditions,  culture 
and  spirituality;  and  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
Aboriginal  women  service-providers  to  work 
more  effectively  with  female  survivors.  Program 
components  include  four-day  residential  healing 
retreats;  three-day  fasting  retreats;  circle  of 
healing  - four  one-day  workshops  and  an 
eight-week  program;  awakening  the  spirit  — 
three-day  annual  gathering;  nine  training 
workshops;  and  quarterly  newsletters. 


Successes  and  Best  Practices 

• encouraging  participation  by  offering 
traditional  foods  and  the  opportunity  for  sharing 
stories; 

• linkages  with  various  community  partners; 

• providing  a wholistically  safe  healing 
environment; 

• offering  supportive  group  sharing 
opportunities; 

• evaluation  and  accountability  to  the 
community  through  various  means; 

• data  indicates  that  the  project  is  making  a 
difference  in  the  lives  of  Aboriginal  women  and 
their  families; 

• effective  promotion  evidenced  by  number  of 
communities  represented  by  participants;  and 
community  support  - partnerships  increased 
from  3 in  the  first  year  to  1 1 in  the  last  year. 

Challenges  Faced  and  Lessons  Learned 

• need  for  greater  education  around  the  meaning 
of  "intergenerational  survivor"; 

• transportation  problems  for  some  participants; 

• lack  of  employer  support  for  participants  to 
attend; 

• need  for  staff  and  resource  people  to  be  on 
their  healing  path; 

• older  Survivors  tend  not  to  participate;  and 

• delays  in  notification  of  funding  approval. 

WABANO  CENTRE  FOR  ABORIGINAL 
HEALTH 

AHF  Contribution: 

$272,280.00 

Start  & End  Dates: 

11/1/02  - 10/31/04 

Primary  Contact:  Ms.  Allison  Fisher 

Executive  Director 

Teh  613-748-7144 

Fax:  613-748-9364 

Email:  afisher@wabano.com  Organization 
Address: 

299  Montreal  Road 

Vanier  , ON  K1L  6B8 

Presenters:  Alison  Fisher,  Nancy  Currie,  Jim 

Albert,  Mindy  Denny,  and  Irene  Lindsay. 
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Project  Overview 

The  AHF  funded  Wabano  Child  and  Family  Art 
Therapy  Program,  hosted  by  the  Wabano  Centre 
for  Aboriginal  Health  in  Vanier,  Ontario,  offers 
an  integrated,  wholistic  approach  to  health  serv- 
ices by  complementing  contemporary  medical 
practices  with  traditional  healing  methods.  Its 
program  model  is  based  on  traditional  practices 
that  recognizes  children  as  being  at  the  centre  of 
a vibrant  community  life  with  many  adults  who 
were  equally  important  to  them.  This  model  pro- 
vides support  to  the  children  and  also  to  the  par- 
ents who  may  not  have  had  the  skill,  interest,  or 
time  to  be  solely  responsible  for  providing  every- 
thing that  children  require  for  a healthy  life. 

Program  activities  include  an  Art  Therapy  pro- 
gram; parent  support  circles;  communal  meal 
and  other  group  parent/ child  activities  to  practice 
parenting  skills.  As  well,  activities  include  recruit- 
ment and  training  of  youth  and  grandparents  as 
ongoing  resources  for  children,  parents  and  care- 
givers; development  and  maintenance  of  inter- 
agency referral  and  case  coordination  mecha- 
nisms; providing  opportunities  to  learn  about  the 
impacts  of  residential  school  abuse;  and  evalua- 
tion activities. 

Success  and  Best  Practices 

• use  of  art  therapy  as  a non-verbal  process  to 
express  feelings  and  emotions  through  art 
materials; 

• involvement  of  children  and  parents, 
grandparents  or  caregivers; 

• teaching  adults  that  their  words  and 
behaviours  are  models  for  children; 

• emphasizing  respect  for  each  other  and 
sharing/ caring  for  each  other; 

• program  is  wrapped  in  a cultural  approach 
with  teachings,  ceremonies  and  respect  for  all 
relations  being  central; 

• teaching  the  7 Stages  of  Life  and  offering 
children  support  and  understanding; 

• honouring  non-verbal  forms  of 
communication  and  expression  of  feelings; 

• empowering  sole  support  parents  to  learn  more 
about  their  culture  and  Aboriginal  traditions; 

• offering  support  to  ofif-Reserve  First  Nations 
new  to  the  urban  environment; 

• creation  of  family  talking  stick  and 
introduction  to  the  talking  circle; 

• working  as  a support  team  to  provide  support 
and  understanding  to  program  participants; 


• daily  staff  de-briefing  to  share  information  on 
families  and  to  develop  unique  approaches  to  fit 
each  situation;  and 

• taking  a gentle  approach  to  teaching. 

Challenges  Identified  and  Lessons  Learned 

• western  model  of  family  therapy,  based  on  the 
western  concept  of  the  nuclear  family,  was  not 
useful  - from  the  perspective  of  Aboriginal 
teachings  it  is  insular,  isolating,  and  inherently 
dysfunctional;  and 

• no  therapeutic  intervention  on  its  own  can 
work  effectively  for  our  people  without  culture 
and  community. 

KEESEEKOOSE  FIRST  NATION 

AHF  Contribution: 

$162,448.00 

Start  & End  Dates: 

4/1/02  - 6/30/03 

Primary  Contact:  Chief  Philip  Quewezance 
Chief 

Tel:  306-542-2012 
Fax:  306-542-2922 
Organization  Address: 

Box  1704 

Kamsack  , SK  S0A  ISO 

Presenter:  Judy  Hughes  and  Vicki  Shingoose 

Project  Overview 

The  Keeseekoose  First  Nation  AHF  funded  pro- 
gram Seeking  Balance  and  Harmony,  is  an  - 
Elders  support  program  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Elders  of  the  Keeseekoose  First 
Nation  specifically  those  who  attended  the  St. 
Philip’s  Residential  School  and  other  Residential 
Schools.  The  program  activities  include 
sharing/healing  circles;  Elders  support  system; 
counseling;  conferences,  forums  and  gatherings; 
compilation  of  biographies  and  photographs; 
development  of  a resource  network;  professional 
development;  traditional  and  cultural  activities; 
and  workshops  on  the  Residential  School  experi- 
ence. 

Successes  and  Best  Practices 

• residential  school  workshops  to  address  trau- 
ma, to  enhance  healing; 

• sharing  circles  utilized  for  self-disclosure  and 
to  encourage  listening,  understanding  and 
empathy; 

• emphasis  on  confidentiality; 

• use  of  facilitators  who  understand  the  legacy  of 
Residential  Schools; 


• use  of  healthy  Elders  as  resources; 

• psychodrama  bodywork  training  (three  levels: 
personal  development,  counseling/group  therapy 
training) ; 

• invitation  to  mental  health  therapists  to  attend 
all  activities; 

• provision  of  after  care  and  de-briefing  services; 

• bi-weekly  residential  school  workshops  and 
weekly  sharing  circles  and  annual  cultural  camps; 

• survivors  have  taken  ownership; 

• participation  level  has  increased; 

• higher  self-esteem  and  self-confidence  of  the 
participants; 

• Elders  are  more  confident  sharing  traumas; 

• trust  is  secured; 

• planning  and  coordinating  is  a high  priority; 

• support  from  Health  Department  and  Mental 
Health  and  networking  and  positive  feedback 
from  community; 

• staff  are  on  their  healing  journey  and  follow 
guidelines,  code  of  ethics  and  a policy  manual; 

• residential  school  workshops  are  unique  to 
survivors; 

• foster  self-identify,  self-esteem  and  self-respect; 

• positive  lifestyles  are  being  established 
involving  traditional  culture  and  respecting 
Elders; 

• outgoing  correspondence  for  the  Elders  and 
the  community  incorporating  spiritual  content 
(calendars,  notices,  radio,  posters  and  various 
advertisements);  and 

• home  visits  enhancing  communication  with 
Elders. 

Challenges  Faced  and  Lessons  Learned 

• funding  sustainability  issues  have  to  be 
addressed; 

• 1 0%  holdback  of  funds  creates  problems; 

• creating  trust  and  confidence; 

• staff  criticism  and  lateral  violence  in  first  year; 

• Elders  misunderstood  services  offered  by  the 
program  and  expected  to  receive  per  diems;  and 

• inability  to  use  funding  for  capital  purchases. 
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BLUE  QUILLS  FIRST  NATIONS  COLLEGE 

AHF  Contribution: 

$1,157,287.00 

Start  & End  Dates: 

4/1/02  - 6/30/04 

Primary  Contact:  Mr.  Vincent  Steinhauer 

Co-Ordinator 

Tel:  780-645-4455 

Fax:  780-645-5215 

Organization  Address: 

Box  279 

St.  Paul , AB  T0A  3 A0 
Presenter:  Vincent  Steinhauer 

Project  Overview 

The  AF1F  funded  Blue  Quills  First  Nations 
College’s  Kitoskatowin  project  is  intended  to 
help  people  to  heal  and  to  overcome  their  fears 
instilled  in  through  the  genocidal  effects  of  the 
Residential  School  experience. 

The  project  worked  with  area  Elders  and  scholars 
to  develop  10  modules  that  are  45-hour  long 
university  modeled  courses  providing  training 
and  education  based  in  healing.  Module  topics 
are:  Colonization/Decolonization;  Family  of 
Origin;  Grief  and  Loss;  Communication; 
Aboriginal  Parenting;  Inner  Child  Journey; 
Community  Wellness  Leadership  and 
Facilitation;  Choosing  Healthy  Lifestyles; 
Celebrating  Ourselves;  and  Newo  Iyiniw 
Cultural  Camp. 

Successes  and  Best  Practices 

• use  of  a steering  committee  of  community 
members  as  a resource; 

• roles  of  youth  and  Elders  are  intertwined 
throughout  the  whole  process; 

• cultural  screen  is  applied  to  every  aspect  of  the 
program  including  rules  and  policies;  goals  and 
measurements;  customs  and  norms;  training; 
ceremonies  and  events;  management  behaviours; 
rewards  and  recognition;  communications; 
physical  environment;  and  organizational 
structure; 

• ongoing  monitoring  and  evaluation  to 
determine  what  is  working,  barriers  and  success- 
es, and  to  make  improvements  to  the  delivery  of 
programs; 

• gatherings  for  healing  and  celebration  with 
daily  ceremonies,  circles  and  healing  activities; 

• legacy  of  healing  will  be  left  for  every 
community; 

• overcoming  peoples’  fears;  and 


• use  of  education  as  a medium  for  healing  — 
teaching  in  circles,  using  Elders. 

INTERTRIBAL  HEALTH  AUTHORITY 
(ITHA) 

AHF  Contribution: 

$1,065,403.00 

Start  & End  Dates: 

7/1/01  - 9/30/02 

Primary  Contact:\  Ms.  Mary  Knox 
Program  Manager 
Tel:  250-753-3990 
Fax:  250-753-0570 
Organization  Address: 

534  Centre  Street 

Nanaimo  , BC  V9R  4Z3 

Presenters:  Mary  Knox  and  Terry  Fox 

The  AHF  funds  the  Inter  Tribal  Health 
Authority  to  provide  its  First  Nations  House  of 
Healing  program.  Operating  from  the  Tsa  Kwa 
Luten  Lodge  on  Quadra  Island,  healing  programs 
are  offered  October  to  April  annually,  providing 
6,500  person/ days  of  residential  programs  and 
outreach  work  with  community  workers  and 
groups.  Programs  offered  are  targeted  to 
Aboriginal  people  on  Vancouver  Island  who  are 
affected  by  the  legacy  of  physical  and  sexual 
abuse  in  Residential  Schools.  Three  levels 
(introductory,  basic  and  intense)  of  residential 
healing  programs  are  offered,  and  summer  youth 
and  early  intervention  adolescent  camps  are  also 
provided. 

Successes  and  Best  Practices 

• programs  are  targeted  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  guests; 

• community  workers  are  trained  as  referral 
agents; 

• sessional  teams  recruited  as  needed  with  only 
three  permanent  administration  staff; 

• outreach  workers  follow  up  with  community 
workers  regarding  ongoing  client  needs; 

• use  of  self-directed  healing;  buddy  system; 
holistic  approach;  and  maximum  intake; 

• linkage  to  the  community  through  workers; 

• guests  encouraged  to  get  out  of  their  heads  and 
are  kept  physically  active; 

• fluid  base  of  resource  people; 

• healing  environment  conveys  respect;  and 

• provision  of  aftercare  services. 


Challenges  Faced  and  Lessons  Learned 

• healing  must  take  place  in  an  environment  of 
safety; 

• healing  is  a journey,  not  an  event; 

• responsibility  for  healing  must  be  with  self; 

• culture  and  nature  are  key  components  in 
healing; 

• government  support  required  for  continued 
operation;  and 

• require  increased  capacity  in  community  to 
provide  non-residential  programs. 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ABUSE  IN 
RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  SOCIETY 

AHF  Contribution: 

$168,216.00 

Start  & End  Dates: 

2/1/01  - 1/31/02 

Primary  Contact:  Ms.  Jackie  MacLaren 
Treasurer 

Tel:  867-667-2247 
Fax:  867-633-5319 
Email:  jackiem@yt.sympatico.ca 
Organization  Address: 

Box  30030 

Whitehorse  , YT  Y1A  5M2 
Presenter:  Jackie  MacLaren 

Project  Overview 

The  AHF  funded  Committee  on  Abuse  in 
Residential  Schools  Society  (CAIRS)  addresses 
and  makes  recommendations  regarding  issues 
stemming  from  the  impact  of  the  Residential 
School  experience  on  the  First  Nations  people  of 
the  Yukon  and  Northwestern  BC.  CAIRS  is  a 
non-profit  society  run  by  a volunteer  Board 
comprised  of  alcohol  and  drug  free  members 
who  are  role  models  to  project  participants.  A 
Community  Healing  Model  is  reflected  in 
CAIRS’s  operations  and  incorporates  individual 
direct  and  indirect  healing  services  and 
community  direct  and  indirect  healing  services. 

Successes  and  Best  Practices 

• priority  is  placed  on  meeting  the  needs  of 
survivors  and  their  families; 

• more  men  than  women  are  involved; 

• working  collaboratively  with  other  programs, 
including  Yukon  College,  Mental  Health 
Services,  and  other  non  governmental 
organizations; 
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• bi-weekly  offering  of  a traditional  lunch  with  clients, 
their  families  and  counselors; 

• use  of  spirit  houses  to  educate  probation  officers,  RCMP 
and  jail  workers  on  the  impact  of  residential  schools  on 
communities; 

• healing  cultural  losses  recognizing  that  the  cultural 
component  can  open  the  door  to  therapy; 

• incorporating  traditional  practices; 

• offering  opportunities  for  talented  artists  to  flourish; 

• fund-raising  using  artists’  talents  and  renewable  resources 
to  encourage  ownership  of  the  centre; 

• use  the  healing  process  of  playing  music  to  deal  with 
unresolved  grief; 

• giving  people  hope  and  belief  that  they  can  do  anything; 

• 14  gatherings  and  conferences; 

• independent,  non-profit  and  have  a good  reputation  in 
the  community;  and 

• changes  to  peoples  lives  and  realization  that  there  is  an 
incredible  resiliency  in  Survivors. 

Challenges  Faced  and  Lessons  Learned 

• rescheduled  bi-weekly  lunches  to  occur  when  people  had 
not  just  received  social  support  monies  as  some  problems 
had  occurred  with  people  abusing  alcohol  prior  to  the 
lunches; 

• political  environment; 

• funding; 

• liability  insurance  is  difficult  for  non  profit  societies  to 
obtain  without  western  certified  counselors; 

• training  for  alcohol  and  drug  certification  programs  does 
not  exist;  and 

• fund-raising  potential  is  limited  given  CAIRS 
unwillingness  to  do  fund-raising  that  is  alcohol  or  gambling 
related. 


history 

BRIEFS 


THE  MOHAWK  INSTITUTE 


The  Mohawk  Institute,  or  “mush  hole,”  was  the  first  residential  school  in  Canada 
to  reach  one  hundred  years  of  continuous  operation,  in  1931. 


The  Rev.  W.  Hough,  of  the  New  England  Company,  was  the  first  resident 
missionary.  He  remained  only  a few  months  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Lugger,  in  1827.  In  1830,  construction  of  a manual  labour  school  was  begun.  A 
mechanics  shop  was  erected  and  two  large  rooms  were  occupied  for  boys  to  work 
in  carpentering  and  tailoring.  In  addition,  quarters  were  secured  for  the  teaching 
of  weaving  and  spinning  to  girls. 


Above:  Students  at  the  “mush  hole,  ” 1943.  Anglican  Church  Archives. 


The  Rev.  A.  Nelles  — who  in  1837  became  chief  missionary  for  the  New  England 
Company  — was  placed  in  charge  in  1831.  In  1834,  the  New  England  Company 
expanded  the  school  by  opening  residential  quarters  for  10  boys  and  4 girls.  These 
were  taught  along  with  the  day  pupils,  both  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  manual 
arts.  In  1838,  there  were  buildings  and  equipment  for  30  boys  and  10  girls, 
increasing  to  45  pupils  in  1844.  By  1847,  there  were  50  in  attendance,  with  50 
on  a waiting  list. 

In  1859,  the  Mohawk  Institute  was  rebuilt  on  the  New  England  Company’s  10- 
acre  lot,  which  was  a few  hundred  yards  from  the  old  site  near  the  Mohawk 
Chapel.  The  new  white  brick  three-story  building  accommodated  90  pupils 

In  1869,  three  girls  (Helen  Johnson,  Susannah  Carpenter  and  Jemima  Maracle) 
and  two  boys  (Henry  Johnson  and  Nelles  Monture)  were  sent  to  Hellmuth 
College,  London. 

In  1895,  1 10  children  were  at  the  Mohawk  Institute,  and  four  years  later  125 
students  were  enrolled. 

In  April,  1903,  the  main  building  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  had  been  erected  in 
1859  but  had  been  added  to  from  time  to  time.  A few  weeks  later  the  barns  were 
burned,  and  a little  later  again,  the  boys’  playhouse,  temporarily  used  as  a 
residence,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  According  to  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs, 
there  was  “no  doubt  that  incendiarism  on  the  part  of  pupils  was  responsible.” 

The  new  building  was  first  occupied  in  October,  1904. 

The  Mohawk  Institute  closed  in  1969,  and  the  building  today  houses  the 
Woodland  Cultural  Centre. 

Adapted  from  DOMINION  OF  CANADA  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
INDIAN  AFFAIRS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  MARCH  31  1930. 
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Where  Are  The  Children? 


National  Archives  of  Canada  - Exhibition  Room  B 
395  Wellington  Street 
Ottawa,  Ontario 

June  22, 2002  to  February  2, 2003 


For  more  information:  Angie  Bruce 
Toll-free:  (888)  725-8886 
In  Ottawa  (613)  237-4441 


The  exhibition,  Where  Are  The  Children? 
Healing  the  Legacy  of  The  Residential 
Schools,  emerged  from  the  silence  and 
shame  endured  by  former  residential  school  chil- 
dren. As  guest  curator  for  the  exhibition,  I wanted 
to  find  a way  to  break  the  silence;  to  respond  to  the 
questions  that  todays  Aboriginal  youth  are  asking: 
What  did  these  schools  look  like?  What  happened 
to  our  parents  and  grandparents  there?  Why  is  our 
generation  still  suffering  from  the  inter-genera- 
tional effects  of  these  schools? 

It  was  in  these  schools  that  an  organized  and  sys- 
tematic erasure  of  language  and  culture,  including 
community  role  models,  occurred.  I believe  that  the 
exhibition  photographs  can  begin  the  process  of  de- 
silencing  the  experiences  of  all  Aboriginal  peoples. 
Despite  very  public  revelations  of  what  took  place 
in  the  schools,  some  people  continue  to  insist  that 
they  were  necessary  and  even  beneficial  for 
Aboriginal  children.  Yet  one  need  only  look  at  the 
statistics  on  substance  abuse,  suicide  rates  and  pros- 
titution; the  disproportionate  number  of 
Aboriginal  people  in  prisons;  the  higher-than-aver- 
age  high  school  drop-out  rates;  gang  street  culture; 
and  the  systemic  racism  that  Aboriginal  people  deal 
with  on  a daily  basis,  to  know  that  this  is  not  true. 

And  one  need  only  look  at  the  faces  of  the  children 
in  the  photographs  to  begin  to  imagine  the  horror 
that  they  endured.  If  you  did  not  attend  a residen- 
tial school  Imagine  being  one  of  these  children:  sep- 
arated from  your  family,  taught  to  be  ashamed  of 
your  culture,  and  thrown  into  a new  world  where 
what  your  had  learned  and  experienced  in  your 
own  community  is  now  vilified  as  ‘pagan’,  ‘savage’ 
and  ‘uncivilized’. 

Or  imagine  being  a parent  of  these  children,  seeing 
them  taken  away  and  knowing  that  many  of  them 
never  return.  Perhaps  you  know  another  family 
whose  child  has  run  away  from  the  school  and 
returned  home  only  to  be  taken  back  again.  And 
the  children  that  do  return  home  are  now  foreign- 
ers to  you  — speaking  another  language,  ashamed  of 
their  culture  and  community,  with  skills  that  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  traditional  way  of  life. 


And  imagine  knowing  that  these  effects  were 
intentional  on  the  part  of  the  government  and 
churches.  The  following  words  of  the  Indian 
Commissioner  in  1884  illustrate  this  program  of 
ethnocide: 

The  Indians  show  a reluctance  to  have  their 
children  separated  from  them,  but  doubt- 
less, time  will  overcome  this  obstacle,  — and 
by  commencing  with  orphans  and  children 
who  have  no  natural  protectors,  a begin- 
ning can  be  made,  and  we  must  count 
upon  the  judicious  treatment  of  these  chil- 
dren by  the  principals  and  teachers  of  the 
institutions  eventually  to  do  away  with  the 
objection  of  the  Indian  parents  to  their 
children  being  placed  under  their  charge. 

- E.  Dewdney,  Indian  Commissioner,  1 884 

So  how  do  we  begin  to  heal?  Photographs  can 
provide  a space  to  begin  asking  questions.  Part  of 
my  research  involved  a visit  to  the  Gordens 
reserve  in  Saskatchewan,  where  I met  three  gener- 
ations of  women.  I asked  the  grandmother  if  she 
had  any  photos  of  herself  while  at  residential 
school.  Although  she  had  been  reluctant  to  talk 
about  those  days,  once  she  opened  her  photo 
albums,  the  stories  about  her  experiences 
emerged.  Her  granddaughter  listened  to  many  of 
these  stories  for  the  first  time. 

One  thing  I saw  in  the  many  of  the  archive  pho- 
tographs was  a sense  of  resistance  in  the  faces  of 
the  children.  Their  body  language  and  eyes  stood 
out  like  beacons  of  light.  The  legacy  of  this  resist- 
ance continues  in  the  exhibition  with  five  por- 
traits of  contemporary  Aboriginal  people  who  not 
only  survived  their  residential  school  experiences, 
but  have  made  important  contributions  to  the 
Aboriginal  community.  Without  this  resist- 
ance, how  could  we  have  made  it  this  far? 

Jeff  Thomas, 

Guest  Curator. 


a photographic  history  of  residential 
schools  across  Canada.  The  images  in  the 
exhibition  are  drawn  primarily  from  The 
National  Archives  of  Canada  as  well  as 
nine  additional  archival  sources,  includ- 
ing four  church  archives.  The  historical 
narrative  begins  with  a photograph  taken 
in  1884  and  concludes  with  new  photo- 
graphic portraits  of  contemporary  sur- 
vivors of  the  residential  schools  who  are 
positive  figures  in  today's  Aboriginal  com- 
munities. 

Aboriginal-based  lawsuits  have  reframed 
the  way  the  photographs  are  interpreted 
and  used  today.  We  look  to  the  past  to 
understand  today's  systemic  prob- 
lems. Why  is  the  Aboriginal  popula- 
tion's rate  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse, 
poverty  and  unemployment,  sexual  and 
physical  abuse,  suicide  rates,  and  incarcer- 
ation so  much  higher  than  the  rest  of  the 
Canadian  population?  Canada's  failed  pro- 
gram of  social  engineering  and  the  sexual, 
mental  and  physical  abuse  that  took  place 
in  residential  schools,  have  had  devastat- 
ing inter-generational  consequences.  The 
exhibition  encourages  Aboriginal  youth  to 
question  and  seek  solutions.  To  see  the 
past  is  to  understand  the  present  and  to 
move  towards  a healthy  future. 


The  Exhibition  has  closed  at  the  Wanuskewin  Heritage  Park  in 
Saskatoon  and  is  now  getting  ready  to  be  housed  in  Yellowknife  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Northern  Heritage  Park.  The  Exhibit  will  be  displayed 
in  Yellowknife  at  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Northwest  Territories 
and  at  Sir  John  Franklin  High  School.  The  Exhibit  will  open  September 
24,  2003  where  it  will  remain  until  November  21,  2003. 


For  more  information  and/or  updates,  contact  Laura  Milonas  or  Angie 
Bruce  at  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation:  (888)  725-8886  (In 
Ottawa  613  237-4806). 
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Message  - Editeur 


Le  premier  pas  a maintenant  5 ans  et  a depuis  gagne 
en  croissance,  passant  d’une  publication  de  quelques 
pages  a veritable  journal.  II  est  egalement  tres 
apprecie  pour  son  contenu  et  sa  presentation.  Les 
commentaires  que  nos  lecteurs  nous  transmettent 
demontrent  qu’ils  sont  sensibles  au  fait  que  nous 
nous  engageons  a fond  dans  la  recherche  des  sujets 
que  nous  vous  offrons,  et  ces  echanges  positifs 
alimentent  notre  passion  et  energie.  Merci  du  fond 
du  cceur.  Je  sais  que  vous  trouvez  notre  publication 
utile  et  pertinente  tant  sur  le  plan  personnel  que  sur 
le  plan  professionnel.  Nous  recevons  quotidien- 
nement  de  nombreuses  demandes  de  personnes  qui 
trouvent  notre  publication  interessante, 
encourageante  et  utile,  que  soit  a la  maison,  l’ecole, 
l’universite,  les  institutions  carcerales,  les  organismes 
de  sante  en  general  et  de  sante  mentale  en  particulier 
ainsi  que  des  organisations  destinees  aux  femmes, 
hommes  et  jeunes  etc 

Comme  vous  le  savez  a present,  les  efforts  de  la 
FADG  et  des  organisations  communautaires 
autochtones  a travers  le  Canada  n’ont  pas  reussi  a 
obtenir  un  prolongement  du  mandat  de  la 
Fondation.  Nous  sommes  done  engages  dans  une 
periode  de  ralentissement  progressif  de  nos  activites. 
Le  premier  pas  ne  sera  done  publie  dorenavant  que  3 
fois  par  an. 

Au  cours  des  annees,  Le  premier  pas  a explore  la 
relation  entre  les  abus  physiques  et  sexuels  perpetres 
dans  les  pensionnats  et  la  situation  actuelle  de 
differentes  personnes  autochtones  : femmes, 
hommes,  jeunes,  Aines  et  personnes  incarcerees 
(hommes  et  femmes).  Notre  derniere  publication  qui 
traitait  du  probleme  des  hommes  autochtones  dans 
le  contexte  des  pensionnats  a ete  tres  bien  accueillie. 
Notre  publication  hiver/printemps  sera  consacree  a 
fimpact  des  pensionnats  sur  les  Inuits.  Le  numero 
actuel  met  l’accent  sur  les  effets  des  pensionnats  sur 
les  Metis,  aux  niveaux  individuel  et  collectif. 
L’Histoire  des  Metis,  en  particulier  la  periode  qui  a 
trait  aux  pensionnats  est  peu  connue. 

Bien  que  le  systeme  des  pensionnats  avait  ete  conqu 
pour  assimiler  les  enfants,  les  families  et  les 
communautes  des  Premieres  Nations,  ce  meme 
systeme  a etendu  son  influence  destructive  sur  les 
Metis  et  les  Inuits.  Le  denominateur  commun  etait 
l’abus  physique  et  sexuel  auxquels  les  enfants  etaient 
soumis,  sans  egard  aux  consequences  sur  leur  vie, 


celle  de  leurs  families  et  de  leurs 
communautes.  II  existe  cependant  quelques 
differences  dans  la  perspective  qu’ont  les  Metis  par 
rapport  aux  pensionnats  et  aux  experiences  qu’ils  y 
ont  vecues.  II  est  important  de  connaitre  cette 
perspective.  Nous  vous  presentons  ici  plusieurs 
documents  sur  ce  sujet,  en  particulier  des  extraits 
d’une  etude  commanditee  par  la  FADG  et  preparee 
par  Larry  N.  Chartrand  en  octobre  2002,  des  articles 
sur  l’incarceration  des  Metis  au  Manitoba  et  en 
Colombie-Britannique  ainsi  que  plusieurs  extraits 
rediges  par  la  « Metis  Survivor  Family  wellness 
program  »,  commandites  par  la  Federation  Metis  du 
Manitoba  et  finances  par  la  FADG. 

Nous  avons  explore  dans  d’autres  numeros,  les 
concepts  de  stereotypes.  Vous  trouverez  ici  un  article 
qui  apporte  un  eclairage  interessant  sur  le  concept 
entourant  le  mot  «mythe»,  et  son  emploi  a propos 
des  Autochtones. 

Une  majorite  des  projets  et  des  communautes  nous 
ont  dit  que  l’une  de  leur  pratiques  exemplaires  en 
matiere  de  guerison  etait  [’utilisation  combinee 
d’approches  traditionnelles  autochtones  et 
occidentales.  Vous  trouverez  dans  ce  numero  un 
survol  du  modele  TIDAL,  qui  a ete  utilise  dans 
plusieurs  contextes  culturels.  J’espere  que  l’article 
decrivant  son  application  dans  le  contexte  de  la 
culture  maorie  vous  interessera. 

Certaines  photos  publiees  dans  ce  numero 
proviennent  du  catalogue  qui  accompagne 
l’exposition  Que  sont  les  enfants  devenus,  un  projet 
collaboratif  des  Archives  nationales  du  Canada,  de  la 
Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison  et  de  la 
Fondation  Espoir  des  generations.  Jeff  Thomas,  un 
artiste  photographe  autochtone  reconnu  a ete  le 
conservateur  de  cette  exposition. 

Comme  la  majorite  des  participants  aux 
Rassemblements  Regionaux  de  la  FADG  nous  font 
fait  remarquer  : les  traumatismes  qui  nous  ont  ete 
infliges  durent  depuis  une  centaine  d’ annees.  La 
guerison  complete  ne  peut— etre  atteinte  juste  en 
quelques  annees.  Decouvrant  ce  qui  a bien 
fonctionne  ces  4 dernieres  annees  des  initiatives  de  la 
FADG  et  des  communautes  autochtones,  necessitera 
quelques  annees  d’examens  et  d’etudes.  Mais  nous 
avons  entame  le  processus  devaluation  des  progres 
accomplis  a ce  jour.  Vous  trouverez  dans  cette 
publication  des  extraits  de  notre  plus  recente 
evaluation  des  programmes  de  guerison  communau- 
taires finances  par  la  FADG  qui  porte  le  titre 

s.v.p.  voir  page  3 ... 
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le  premier  pas 

letlres 

Je  suis  une  travailleuse  sociale  en  milieu 
communautaire  autochtone  a Calgary  et  je  trouve 
votre  publication  fantastique.  Pouvez  vous  placer 
mon  nom  sur  votre  liste  d’envoi  pour  recevoir 
quelques  copies  pour  mes  collegues  et  moi-meme 
au  travail. 

Merci, 

Sharon  Small,  travailleuse  communautaire 
autochtone 

Bonjour  Sharon, 

Nous  avons  ajoute  votre  nom  sur  notre  liste 
d'envoi.  Notre  prochaine  publication,  celle  de  I'au- 
tomne,  sera  disponible  la  premiere  semaine  du 
mois  d'octobre.  Soyez  aux  aguets!! 

Merci  pour  votre  encouragement,  il  est  tres 
apprecie. 

Salutations, 

Giselle,  FADG,  Communication. 


* 


Bonjour, 

J’ai  regu  Le  premier  pas  et  j’aimerai  que  les 
therapeutes  en  sante  mentale  de  notre 
communaute  regoivent  votre  publication 
egalement.  Pourriez  vous  ajouter  a votre  liste 
d’envoi,  la  liste  des  professionnels  de  la  sante  qui 
accompagne  ce  message  afin  qu’ils  regoivent  Le 
premier  pas? 

Merci, 

Darlynne  Hildebrandt,  STC 
Specialiste  en  sante  mentale 

s.v.p  voir  page  3 
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Pour  recevoir  Le  premier  pas,  ecrivez-nous  h 
I’adresse  suivante  : Piece  801,  75  rue  Albert, 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  5E7  ou  telephonez-nous  au 
1-888-725-8886)  le  numero  local  est  le  237  4441. 
Notre  numero  de  telecopieur  est  le  613  237  4442. 
Nos  adresses  electroniques  sont : grobelin@ahf.ca  ou 
wspea@ahf.ca.  N’oubliez  pas  que  notre  journal  est 
disponible  en  Anglais  et  quil  est  gratuit. 


Les  Redacteurs: 


Giselle  Robelin: 
grobelin@ahf.ca 


Wayne  K.  Spear 
wspear@ahf.ca 


Le  premier  pas  est  une  publication  trimestrielle 
gratuite  qui  traite  de  questions  liees  au  regime 
canadien  des  pensionnats  pour  Indiens  ( y com- 
pris  les  ecoles  industrielles,  foyers  scolaires, 
maisons  d’hebergement  et  externats)  et  celles 
bees  a la  guerison 


le  premier  pas 


Le  premier  pas  ISSN  1703-583X 

Vous  pouvez  soumettre 
vos  articles  ou  autres 
contributions  par  la 
poste  ou  sous  forme  de  disquette: 

Au  Redacteur,  Premier  pas 
75  rue  Albert,  Piece  801 
Ottawa,  Ontario  K1 P 5E7 

grobelin@ahf.ca 

wspear@ahf.ca 


Veuillez  inclure,  avec  vos  contri- 
butions, une  courte  biographie 
(votre  nom,  ce  que  vous  faites) 
ainsi  que  votre  adresse  complete 
(ou  l’adresse  de  votre  organisa- 
tion), vos  numeros  de  telephone, 
de  telecopieur  et  votre  adresse 
electronique. 

Les  points  de  vue  et  les  opinions 
exprimes  dans  les  articles  soumis 
par  les  auteurs  ne  refletent  pas 
necessairement  las  points  de  vue 
et  opinions  de  la  FAG. 

La  FAG  conservera  les  articles  qui 
lui  sont  soumis,  pour  les  publier 
dans  un  autre  numero  de  Premier 
pas.  La  FAG  se  reserve  le  droit 
d’accepter  ou  de  refuser  les  articles 
qui  lui  sont  soumis.  La  FAG  se 
reserve  le  droit  de  retirer  les  pas- 
sages dont  le  language  nest  pas 
acceptable  et  de  corriger  les 
erreurs  de  grammaire,  d’ortho- 
graphe  et  de  ponctuation. 


UN  GRAND  MERCI  A NOS 
CONTRIBUTEURS 
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« cheminement  et  equilibre  » (disponible  sur 
demande)  et  des  articles  tires  de  projets  qui  ont  mis 
en  oeuvre  des  pratiques  de  guerison  prometteuses. 


le  premier  pas 

lettres 


Chere  Darlynne, 


Comme  d’habitude,  vous  trouverez  dans  Le  premier 
pas  poemes  et  histoires  provenant  de  nos  lecteurs. 
Nous  esperons  que  vous  aurez  du  plaisir  a nous  lire, 
que  vous  trouverez  matiere  a reflexion  et  source 
d’inspiration  pour  nous  ecrire. 


Nous  avons  mis  a jour  notre  liste  d'envoi  en  y ajoutant  le  nom  des 
personnes  que  vous  nous  avez  soumis.  Nous  vous  remercions  de  I'interet 
que  vous  portez  a notre  publication.  Notre  prochain  numero  sera  en 
circulation  la  premiere  semaine  du  mois  d'octobre;  il  traitera,  entre  autre, 
de  I'impact  du  systeme  des  pensionnats  sur  les  Metis. 

Nous  esperons  que  vous  trouverez  les  articles  aussi  interessants  qu'utiles. 


J’aimerai  sollicker  des  idees  et  informations  pour 
un  article  que  je  veux  publier  dans  notre  prochain 
numero.  J’aimerai  explorer  le  concept  du  pouvoir 
des  noms.  Notre  identite  au  sein  de  la  famille 
humaine  est  si  intimement  melee  au  monde 
physique  qui  nous  entoure  que  si  nous  ne  pouvons 
les  appeler  par  les  noms,  qui  depuis  la  creation  de 
notre  memoire  collective,  ont  donne  substance  et 
signification  a ce  monde,  nous  devenons  des  antes 
errantes  dans  un  paysage  peuple  d’ombres  fugitives. 
En  perdant  la  memoire  des  noms  de  notre  monde 
exterieur,  nous  nous  deconnectons  de  notre  propre 
monde  interieur.  La  oil  autrefois  les  arbres  et  les 
rivieres,  la  lumiere  du  soleil  et  la  neige,  les  creatures 
de  la  terre,  du  del  et  des  eaux,  les  lieux  humbles  et 
grandioses  nous  livraient  leur  secrets  a l’appel  de 
leur  nom,  il  n’y  a plus  que  silence.  Et  meme  lorsque 
l’oubli  s’ est  installe,  lorsque  le  pouvoir  des  noms 
ancestraux  ont  ete  subjugues  par  les  nouveaux,  un 
pincement  de  Fame  se  fait  sentir  au  son  vide  des 
mots  etrangers.  Il  y a tant  de  pouvoir  guerissant 
dans  le  fait  de  redonner  aux  choses,  aux  creatures  et 
aux  lieux  leur  vrai  nom.  Les  appeler  par  leur  nom 
leur  redonne  lumiere  et  vie.  Ceci  est  vrai  aussi  pour 
nos  propres  noms,  celui  qui  nous  est  donne  a 
certaines  etapes  de  la  vie.  J’aimerai  souligner  dans 
notre  prochain  numero  le  pouvoir  qui  reside  dans 
la  renaissance  des  noms  autochtones  et  leur  usage 
quotidien  et  aussi  explorer  les  ceremonies  autour 
des  noms.  Ces  ceremonies,  que  ce  soit  donner  un 
nom  aux  nouveaux-nes  ou  aux  adolescents  ou  a des 
adultes  pour  marquer  des  etapes  speciales  de  leur 
vie,  etaient  au  cceur  de  la  vie  sociale  de  nombreuses 
nations  autochtones.  Je  sais  que  certaines  de  ces 
ceremonies  ne  peuvent  etre  partagees  publiquement 
que  ceci  doit  etre  respecte.  Mais  si  vous  avez  des 
histoires  ou  informations  que  vous  voulez  partager, 
ecrivez-moi. 


Salutations, 

Giselle,  FADG,  Communication. 

* 

Bonjour  Giselle, 

J’ai  examine  attentivement  votre  publication  par  le  biais  d’Internet  et  j’ai 
remarque  beaucoup  d’articles  qui  presentent  un  grand  interet  pour  moi. 
Seriez-vous  assez  aimable  de  me  faire  parvenir  5 copies  en  anglais  et  1 
copie  en  franqais  a mon  adresse  ? Je  pourrai  ainsi  les  partager  avec  des 
amis  et  des  collegues. 

Avant  mon  demenagement  a Edmonton  en  aout  2002,  j’etais  implique, 
comme  volontaire  au  centre  carceral  de  William  Head,  plus  precisement 
avec  le  programme  « Restorative  Justice  Coalition  & the  Native 
Brotherhood  ».  Un  coup  d’oeil  rapide  sur  votre  publication  me  revele 
que  vous  ne  fakes  aucune  mention  du  nouveau  centre  de  sante 
autochtone  a la  prison  de  William  Head  qui  offre  un  lieu  important  pour 
commencer  ou  poursuivre  un  cheminement  de  guerison  derriere  les  murs 
de  la  prison. 

J’espere  vous  contacter  de  nouveau  dans  un  avenir  rapproche,  pour 
presenter  un  projet  que  je  developpe  actuellement  a partir  de  mon 
entreprise  « Just : People,  Places,  Design  & Development  Inc.  ».  L’accent 
est  mis  sur  l’importance  de  l’education  a l’ecole  par  rapport  a l’education 
en  prison  avec  chiffres  et  statistiques  relies  au  projet.  Actuellement  ce  pro- 
jet vise  l’ensemble  de  toute  la  population  de  l’Amerique  du  Nord. 

Mes  salutations  les  meilleures, 

David  Hough 

Bonjour  David, 

C'est  avec  plaisir  que  je  vous  expedie  les  publications  aujourd'hui.  Grand 
merci  pour  I'interet  que  vous  portez  a notre  publication. 

Si  vous  avez  des  suggestions  de  « sujets  » qui  pourraient  faire  I'objet  de 
recherche  et  de  publication,  n'hesitez  pas  a nous  en  faire  part. 


Nous  sommes  tous  sur  le  chemin  de  la  guerison,  et 
au  nom  de  toute  l’equipe  de  Le  premier  pas  , je 
souhaite  que  votre  cheminement  vous  emmene  sans 
trap  de  peine  vers  la  guerison. 


-G.  R 


Je  vous  souhaite  une  excellente  journee. 

Giselle,  FADG,  Communication. 

* 

Bonjour  Giselle, 

J'espere  que  ma  lettre  vous  parviendra  et  qu  elle  vous  trouvera  dans  les 
meilleures  dispositions  de  sante  et  de  bien-etre  dans  ces  temps  plutot 
difficiles.  Je  souhaite  que  le  financement  soit  renouvele  pour  ce  projet 
meritoire  et  que  votre  publication  puisse  poursuivre  son  travail.  Il  est 
capital  que  tous  les  Autochtones  soient  au  diapason  en  ce  qui  concerne  la 
resistance  et  le  renouvellement  des  plans  en  rapport  avec  les  buts 
d'autodetermination  et  d'auto  administration. 
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le  premier  pas 

letlrls 

Le  Canada  est  le  2ieme  plus  grand  pays  au 
monde  ainsi  qu'un  des  plus  riches;  il  ne  devrait  y 
avoir  aucune  raison  pour  ne  pas  poursuivre  le 
financement  de  la  Fondauon.  Tout  bien 
considere,  cela  a pris  400  ans  de  politiques 
gouvernementales  de  colonisation  et  de  genocide 
et  je  pense  que  de  poursuivre  le  financement  plus 
longtemps  serait  pour  le  moins  equitable  et 
approprie. 

Je  sais  que  les  habitants  de  notre  village  eloigne 
apprecient  Le  premier  pas. 

Je  ne  suis  pas  autochtone,  je  suis  travailleur  social 
oeuvrant  pour  le  developpement  communautaire 
du  village  de  Yekooche.  Je  me  considere  comme 
allie  dans  leur  lutte  pour  1' autodetermination. 

J'ai  requ  1'autorisation  de  partager  ce  poeme  avec 
vous  et  vous  pouvez  le  publier  si  vous  le  desirez. 
Mais  avant  toute  autre  chose,  poursuivez  votre 
bon  travail.  « La  Lotto  Continua  » (La  lutte  se 
poursuit). 

Paix  et  Amour, 

Chuck 

Bonjour  Charles, 

Grand  merci  pour  votre  gentil  message,  nous 
I'apprecions  beaucoup.  Je  ne  pense  pas  que  la 
Fondation  puisse  poursuive  son  mandat  au-dela 
de  I'echeance  allouee  par  le  gouvernement. 
Cependant  nous  ferons  de  notre  mieux  pour 
continuer  a aider  les  communautes  jusqu'a  ce 
que  les  fonds  dont  nous  disposons  soient 
epuises. 

Je  travaille  actuellement  pour  le  prochain  numero 
de  Le  premier  pas  et  je  suis  heureuse  de  recevoir 
des  messages  electroniques  comme  le  votre  avec 
poemes  et  autres  contributions. 

Charles,  pouvez-vous,  ainsi  que  I'auteur  du 
poeme,  nous  envoyer  1'autorisation  ecrite  et 
signee  nous  permettant  de  publier  le  poeme  ? 

A cause  de  la  nature  plutot  delicate  des  sujets 
que  nous  couvrons  dans  notre  publication,  nous 
devons  respecter  le  protocole  auquel  nous 
sommes  soumis  et  nous  exigeons  une  permission 
prealable  de  I'auteur. 

Prenez  soin  de  vous  Charles,  et  de  votre  cote 
poursuivez  egalement  votre  beau  travail. 

Mes  salutations  a toute  la  communaute, 

Giselle,  FADG,  Communication. 

* 

Chere  Editrice  de  Le  premier  pas: 

Vous  demandez  des  articles  et  j'ai  pense  a vous 


envoyer  des  documents  que  nous  utilisons  afin 
d'aider  les  gens.  Remarquez  qu'un  des  articles  est 
destine  a la  guerison  des  personnes  selon  leurs 
traditions  et  cultures.  C'est  la  logique  meme  et  je 
suis  persuade  que  cela  fonctionne  avec  tout  le 
monde. 

Nous  nous  specialisons  egalement  pour 
accommoder  chaque  personne  et  nous  appelons 
cet  ajustement  personnel  « plan  de  guerison 
individuel  holistique  ».  II  me  fera  plaisir  de 
partager  ce  plan  avec  vous  si  l'occasion  se 
presente. 

Merci  et  n'hesitez  pas  a imprimer  cet  article  dans 
votre  publication. 

Wanbdi  Wohita 
Miyu  do 
(Smoking  Eagle) 

Les  articles  soumis  par  Smoking  Eagle  apparaissent 
dans  cette  edition  sous  le  titre  « Quatre  Etapes  vers 
la  Guerison,  Principes  de  Guerison  et  un  poeme  qui 
a pour  titre  Une  priere  » 

Merci  Smoking  Eagle, 

L'equipe  du  premier  pas. 

* 

Je  prie  que  ma  missive  vous  trouve  dans  un  bon 
etat  d'esprit  et  de  sante. 

Je  vous  ecris  dans  l'espoir  que  vous  puissiez  offrir 
des  services  aux  Autochtones  d'origine 
americaine  dans  les  prisons.  La  prison  a Walla 
Walla  n'offre  absolument  rien  comme 
programme.  Je  prie  dans  l'espoir  d'etablir  des 
contacts,  d'obtenir  des  conseils,  des  directives 
que  nous  dans  les  prisons  puissions  mettre  en 
application-  meilleurs  conseils  et  guerison. 
Pouvez-vous  nous  offrir  quelques  conseils  ? Une 
fois  encore  toutes  nos  prieres  vous  accompagnent 
vous  et  vos  families. 

Wakaytayka  nici  un... 

Aho!  Mitakuye  Oynsiq 
M.  W.  Hightower  (Wolf) 

Cher  Michael, 

Merci  pour  votre  lettre  et  les  bons  souhaits  qu'elle 
renferme.  Ms  sont  tres  apprecies.  Nous  vous  avons 
place  sur  notre  liste  d'envoi  afin  que  vous  puissiez 
recevoir  notre  publication  : Le  premier  pas  sur 
une  base  reguliere,  tout  au  moins,  jusqu'au 
moment  ou  la  Fondation  cessera  ses  operations. 
J'ai,  de  plus,  prepare  un  colis  refermant  des  copies 
moins  recentes.  J'ai  egalement  joint  des  copies 
supplementaires  afin  de  vous  permettre  de 
partager  avec  d'autres  prisonniers.  Nous  esperons 


qu'elles  vous  seront  utiles  et  qu'elles  vous  pro- 
cureront  un  certain  reconfort. 

L'equipe  du  premier  pas  vous  souhaite  un  chem- 
inement  des  plus  securitaires  vers  la  guerison. 

Giselle,  FADG,  Communication 

LETTRE  SPECIALE 

Bonjour  Giselle, 

Je  vous  ai  envoye  dernierement  un  courriel  pour 
que  mon  nom  apparaisse  sur  votre  liste  d'envoi 
afin  de  recevoir  votre  publication  Le  premier  pas. 

Je  travaille  pour  les  programmes  autochtones  a la 
prison  Bowden  et  je  pense  sincerement  que  les 
« mots  » ont  la  capacite  de  guerir.  J'ai  ete 
auteur/compositeur  pendant  20  ans.  J'ai  obtenu 
une  education  tres  tot  au  corns  de  ma  vie  pour 
me  permettre  de  performer  mes  compositions, 
alors  que  j'etais  jeune.  J'ai  entrepris  des  tournees 
pendant  1 0 ans  afin  de  promouvoir  mes 
compositions  mais  il  manquait  un  element 
important.  J'ai  abandonne  la  musique  pour 
travailler  pour  les  services  correctionnels  du 
Canada  en  1991.  J'avais  range  ma  musique  de 
cote  car  elle  m'avait  abandonne  et  j'ai  succombe 
a la  deprime.  Il  y a environ  un  an  les  services 
correctionnels  m'ont  envoye  a Saskatoon  pour 
obtenir  une  formation.  J'ai  ete  beni  de 
rencontrer  Louise  Halfe,  Sky  Dancer,  la  personne 
responsable  du  programme  parental  autochtone. 
Le  programme,  Kisewatotowin,  a ete  developpe 
par  les  Cries  de  la  Saskatchewan.  Toute  la 
semaine,  mes  emotions  etaient  a fleur  de  peau,  je 
ne  comprenais  pas  ce  qui  en  etait  de  mes  etats 
d'esprit.  La  journee  precedant  la  graduation  des 
personnes  en  formation,  quelques  unes 
participerent  a une  suerie.  Apres  la  suerie,  Louise 
nous  a cordialement  invite  pour  une  rencontre 
sociale  chez  elle  pour  partager  nourriture  et 
bonnes  conversations.  Au  corns  de  la  soiree  j'ai 
mentionne  qu'a  un  certain  moment  de  ma  vie 
j'etais  compositeur/interprete,  ce  a quoi  elle  a 
repondu  que  je  le  suis  toujours. 

Lorsque  j'ai  quitte  la  soiree  sociale,  j'eprouvais 
un  sentiment  de  confusion  tout  comme  la 
derniere  fois  que  je  me  suis  produit  face  a un 
auditoire.  J'ai  reintegre  ma  chambre  d'hotel  et 
j'ai  bien  essaye  de  dormir.  J'ai  ete  tire  de  mon 
sommeil  par  des  cris  et  des  disputes/bagarres 
dans  les  corridors  de  I'hotel,  entre  des  jeunes 
autochtones  qui  fetaient.  La  police  est  intervenue 
et  les  a evince  de  I'hotel.  J'ai  ressenti  une  grande 
tristesse  face  a cette  situation,  nos  jeunes,  nos 
precieux  atouts  offerts  par  le  Createur,  nos  jeunes 
auxquels  nous  devons  transmettre  notre  histoire 
et  qui  ne  sont  pas  en  contact  avec  leur  esprit  !. 

Ne  pouvant  plus  dormir,  j'ai  entrepris  de 

...  s. v.p.  voir  page  9 
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La  presence  des  Metis 
dans  les  pensionnats: 
Analyse  de  la  recherche 

Extraits  du  document  prepare  par  Larry  N. 
Chartrand  pour  la  Fondation  autochtone  de 
guerison  en  octobre  2002.  Le  rapport  integral,  qui 
dresse  un  apetyu  des  recherches  que  nous  avons 
effectuees  dans  des  documents  archivistiques  pub- 
lies  et  non  publies  sur  la  presence  des  Metis  dans 
les  pensionnats  peut  etre  obtenu  sur  demande, 
aux  bureaux  de  la  Fondation. 

Aper^u  historique  de  la  nation 
metisse  dans  les  Prairies  canadiennes 

«Il  existe  plusieurs  temoignages  selon  lesquels  un  tres 
grand  nombre  de  Metis  auraient  frequente  les  pen- 
sionnats. Les  statistiques  disponibles  revelent  qu’au 
moins  9 p.  100  des  enfants  qui  frequentaient  les  pen- 
sionnats s’identifiaient  comme  Metis.  Dans  la  pre- 
miere periode  de  la  colonie,  il  arrivait  souvent  que  les 
autorites  religieuses  acceptent  les  Metis  dans  les  pen- 
sionnats pour  diverses  raisons  et  que  les  autorites  gou- 
vernementales  ne  soulevent  que  peu  d’objections. 

Aussi  longtemps  qu’on  les  considerait  comme  des 
Indiens  d’un  point  de  vue  culturel,  il  etait  logique 
que  les  Metis  frequentent  les  pensionnats  pour  qu’ils 
puissent  etre  assimiles  b la  societe  ». 

Cependant,  au  fur  et  a mesure  que  le 
gouvernement  federal  commenqa  a elaborer  sa 
politique  officielle  relative  aux  droits  des  Metis, 
on  fut  de  moins  en  moins  tolerant  a l’egard  de  la 
presence  des  Metis  dans  les  pensionnats.  Puisque 
les  droits  des  Metis  avaient  ete  abolis  et  que  ces 
derniers  n’etaient  pas  consideres  1 egalement  des 
Indiens,  le  gouvernement  federal,  qui  fmanqait 
les  pensionnats,  n’en  assumaient  plus  desormais 
la  responsabilite.  Les  Metis  n’eurent  plus  le  droit 
de  frequenter  les  pensionnats.  Bien  entendu,  il  y 
eut  des  exceptions,  meme  apres  l’entree  en 
vigueur  de  la  politique  gouvernementale  sur 
l’admission  des  Metis  dans  les  pensionnats. 
Certaines  confessions,  qui  ne  recevaient  pas  de 
fonds  du  gouvernement  federal,  etablirent  des 
ecoles  pour  les  Metis,  telle  que  l ecole  Saint-Paul 
en  Saskatchewan.  De  plus,  d’autres  confessions 
accepterent  des  Metis  dans  les  pensionnats 
indiens  lorsqu’il  y avait  des  places  disponibles  ou 
qu’elles  avaient  decide  d’ignorer  la  politique 
gouvernementale  officielle.  Neanmoins,  dans  les 
annees  1930,  la  plupart  des  Metis  furent  exclus 
du  systeme  d’education  institutionnel  en  raison 
de  cette  politique  gouvernementale  officielle. 
Jusqu’a  ce  que  1’ education  institutionnelle 
devienne  bien  courante  et  gratuite  pour  tous  les 
citoyens,  sans  discrimination,  il  arriva 
frequemment  que  les  Metis  ne  soient  pas 
acceptes  dans  les  ecoles  provinciales  pour  des 
raisons  sociales,  racistes  et  economiques. 


Les  repercussions  des  pensionnats  sur  les  enfants 
metis  qui  les  ont  frequentes  furent  semblables 
aux  repercussions  qu’ont  eues  ces  ecoles  sur  les 
enfants  indiens.  Dans  certains  cas,  les  Metis  qui 
frequentaient  les  pensionnats  pouvaient  etre 
trades  de  « categorie  inferieure  d’eleves  » puisque 
les  eglises  ne  recevaient  pas  pour  ces  eleves  de 
soutien. 

Apres  avoir  examine  la  documentation  portant 
sur  les  Metis  et  les  pensionnats,  nous  sommes  en 
droit  de  conclure  qu’il  est  totalement 
inacceptable  de  penser  que  les  Metis  ne  furent 
pas  touches  par  les  sequelles  que  les  pensionnats 
ont  laissees  a ceux  qui  les  ont  frequentes  et  qu’ils 
n’en  furent  pas  affectes  de  facon  significative.  Un 
tel  point  de  vue  ne  reflete  nullement  la  realite. 
Toutefois,  la  presence  des  Metis  dans  les 
pensionnats  et  les  repercussions  de  ces 
institutions  sur  cette  communaute  autochtone 
demeurent  grandement  inexplorees  dans  cette 
recherche.  Il  faudrait,  a l’avenir,  effectuer  des 
recherches  particulieres  dans  ce  domaine. 

Les  Metis  dont  les  racines  dans  l’Ouest  canadien 
remontent  au  XVIIIe  siecle  vecurent  dans  leur 
societe  sans  culture  precise,  sous  1’influence  a la 
fois  de  leurs  ancetres  maternels  et  de  leurs 
ancetres  paternels.  En  general,  ni  les  autorites 
civiles  etrangeres  ni  les  autorites  religieuses  ne 
porterent  un  grand  interet  a l’egard  de 
1’ education  formelle  des  enfants  metis  dans  les 
premieres  annees  de  leur  histoire.  On  retrouve  a 
la  fin  du  XVIIIe  siecle  deux  groupes  distincts  : 
d’une  part  les  Metis  de  Riviere-Rouge,  qui 
occuperent  les  bassins  de  la  riviere  Rouge  et  de  la 
riviere  Assiniboine  et  les  Plaines  du  Grand  Nord, 
plaines  qui  forment  aujourd’hui  certains  Ltats  au 
nord  des  Ltats-Unis  et  les  provinces  des  Prairies; 
et  d’ autre  part,  les  Metis  nes  dans  la  region,  les  « 
country-born  » dont  les  ancetres  etaient  surtout 
des  Cris  et  des  Anglo-Saxons. 

C’est  a partir  de  cette  epoque  que  les  employes 
de  la  Compagnie  de  la  Baie  d’Hudson  (CBH) 
qui  eurent  des  enfants,  surtout  les  Cris  de  la 
region  Woodland,  commencerent  a s’interesser 
quelque  peu  a l’education  formelle  de  ces 
enfants.  Ces  initiatives  allaient  a l’encontre  de  la 
politique  officielle  de  la  compagnie,  qui  ne 
voulait  pas  avoir  a sa  charge  les  enfants  de  ses 
employes.  Bien  que  peu  d’enfants  aient  eu  la 
chance  de  recevoir  une  education,  certains 
connurent  beaucoup  de  succes.  Parmi  eux,  deux 
des  plus  eminents  furent  A.K.  Isbister,  qui  obtint 
un  diplome  en  droit  de  l’Angleterre,  et  William 
Kennedy,  qui  devint  medecin. 

En  raison  de  la  determination  des  employes  de  la 
CBH,  de  meme  que  de  la  necessite  pour  cette 
compagnie  de  repondre  aux  pressions  exercees 
par  les  Autochtones  pour  leur  independance  et 
par  les  autres  commerqants,  les  Metis  reussirent  a 
ce  que  soient  enseignes  a leurs  enfants  les 


rudiments  d’une  education  formelle,  du  moins 
sur  une  base  temporaire. 

A Riviere-Rouge,  la  situation  etait  tres  differente. 
Les  premiers  Metis  descendants  de  femmes  cries 
ou  ojibways  et  de  leurs  conjoints  franqais  furent 
eleves,  en  general,  par  les  deux  parents. 
D'ordinaire,  les  principaux  commerqants  qui 
venaient  de  la  region  de  Montreal  avaient 
tendance  a encourager  les  hommes  a vivre  parmi 
les  Autochtones  afin  de  solidifier  la  relation 
commerciale  entre  eux.  Ce  n’est  que  lorsque  les 
Metis  renforcerent  leur  autonomie  nationale  au 
tournant  du  XIXe  siecle  que  les  autorites 
europeennes  locales,  sous  la  direction  du 
gouverneur  de  la  Baie  d'Hudson,  accepterent 
d’offrir  une  education  formelle  aux  enfants 
metis. 

Apres  la  defaite  du  gouverneur  Semple  a la 
bataille  de  Seven  Oaks  en  1816,  Lord  Selkirk 
decida  d'inviter  l'Lglise  catholique  a fonder  des 
missions  parmi  les  Metis  des  Plaines.  Ce  fut  le 
debut  de  la  colonisation  intellectuelle  des  Metis 
dans  l’Ouest  canadien.  Le  systeme  d’education 
etait  fortement  hierarchise;  les  gens  n’ avaient  pas 
leur  mot  a dire  quant  au  controle,  a 
l’elaboration,  a 1' administration  et  au  programme 
d' etudes  du  systeme  d’education.  Il  s’agissait-la 
d’une  toute  nouvelle  approche  a l’assimilation 
culturelle  des  Metis  qui,  j usque-la,  enseignaient  a 
leurs  enfants  par  l'exemple  et  1'experience. 

L’intention  premiere  des  autorites  europeennes  a 
l’egard  de  la  colonie  de  Riviere-Rouge  etait  de 
dominer  les  Metis  par  l’entremise  de  l'Lglise 
catholique.  Selon  Rempel,  la  fonction  principale 
du  pretre  etait  de  convertir  les  enfants  et  de  les 
exposer  a la  religion  catholique  afin  de  former 
des  groupes  familiaux  fondes  sur  les  principes 
chretiens.  « Ils  consideraient  toujours  qu’il  leur 
revenait  de  preparer  les  enfants  pour  leur 
admission  dans  l'Lglise  et  d’instruire  les  femmes 
indiennes  en  vue  de  les  baptiser  et  de  les  marier  » 
(1973:86).  Mgr  Provencher  etait  particuliere- 
ment  plein  d'espoir  vis-a-vis  des  enfants  metis, 

« Nos  Bois-Brules  nous  donnent  grand  espoir; 
ils  apprennent  facilement,  ils  sont  generalement 
intelligents,  ils  apprendront  a lire  en  peu  de 
temps  » (Rempel,  1973:87). 

Les  missionnaires  decrivirent  souvent  en  termes 
elogieux  le  potentiel  des  Autochtones.  M.  Selkirk 
ecrivait  a Mgr  Plessis  : « M.  de  Lorimier 
m'informe  que  les  habitants  et,  particulierement, 
les  vieux  voyageurs  canadiens  et  leurs  families 
metisses  sont  dans  une  excellente  disposition 
pour  profiter  des  enseignements  des 
missionnaires  et  que  les  Indiens  ont  egalement 
fait  preuve  d’un  respect  qui  nous  permet  de 
supposer  qu'ils  seront  egalement  disposes  a 
ecouter  » (Rempel,  1973:107). 
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En  1843,  les  Sceurs  Grises  ont  ete  les  premieres 
religieuses  catholiques  a Riviere-Rouge  a travailler 
aupres  des  Metis.  Plusieurs  autres  ordres  les 
suivirent  dans  l’Ouest  canadien.  Un  des  plus 
celebre  etait  les  Sceurs  de  Notre-Dame  des 
Missions.  Lorsqu’elle  etablit  des  ecoles  de 
missionnaires  dans  les  communautes  metisses, 
1'Eglise  catholique  enleva  aux  parents  metis  le 
role  significatif  qu’ils  pouvaient  jouer  dans 
F education  de  leurs  enfants.  Le  controle 
demeurait  ainsi  entre  les  mains  de  1'Eglise.  Une 
des  pratiques  les  plus  controversies  de  1'Eglise  au 
sein  des  ecoles  quelle  administrait  etait  la 
tentative  d’eliminer  la  culture  metisse  en 
substituant  leur  langue  michif  pour  la  langue 
canadienne-franqaise.  Ils  jugeaient  la  langue 
michif  inferieure  au  franqais  universel  que  Ton 
retrouvait  dans  les  livres  et  qui  etait  enseigne 
dans  les  ecoles  du  monde  entier.  Bien  que  les 
Metis  aient  compris  le  besoin  d'instruire  leurs 
enfants,  ils  etaient  revokes  devant  les  aspects 
culturels  que  1'Eglise  leur  imposait,  et  la  plupart 
d'entre  eux  etaient  contre  1’importance  qu’on 
accordait  a l'enseignement  d'un  programme 
d'etudes  en  franqais  et  la  predominance  de  la 
religion  a l'ecole. 

Une  deuxieme  ecole  a ete  fondee  par  les  Soeurs 
Grises  a Granttown  ou,  comme  le  pretre  F avait 
appele,  a Saint-Francois-Xavier.  En  1850,  des 
instituteurs  s’y  etablirent  afin  de  fournir  aux 
enfants  une  education  confessionnelle  en 
franqais. 

La  non-participation  des  parents  dans  le  systeme 
d'education  laissait  les  enfants  vulnerables  face 
aux  sevices  emotionnels  et  physiques  ou  lorsque 
les  eleves  etaient  entre  les  mains  d’instituteurs 
incompetents.  Comme  discute  dans  les  sections 
suivantes  de  ce  rapport,  les  sevices  infliges  aux 
eleves  metis  ne  sont  pas  differents  des  sevices 
infliges  aux  eleves  indiens  ou  inuits.  Le  contenu 
des  programmes  d'etudes  et  des  presentations  par 
des  instituteurs  etrangers  aux  eleves  metis  s’avera 
nefaste.  Plusieurs  eleves  furent  souvent  ridiculises 
par  leurs  mentors  et  leurs  camarades  de  classe. 
Pendant  plusieurs  generations,  pratiquement  rien 
n'avait  ete  fait  pour  reparer  ce  prejudice.  Ce  n'est 
qu’au  courant  de  la  deuxieme  moitie  du  XXe 
siecle  que  les  educateurs  ont  commence  a 
remettre  en  question  leur  systeme,  s’apercevaient 
qu’ils  n’avaient  pas  reussi  a repondre  aux  besoins 
des  eleves,  dont  les  resultats  etaient  mediocres  et 
qui  quittaient  souvent  l'ecole  prematurement. 

Presence  de  Metis  dans  les  pension- 
nats  : raisons  sociales  et  politiques 

Les  experiences  vecues  par  les  jeunes  Metis  au 
chapitre  de  l’education  etaient  variees  et 
dependaient  beaucoup  plus  sur  la  faqon  dont  ils 
se  consideraient  eux-memes  et  sur  le  style  de  vie 
qu’ils  menaient  que  de  categories  juridiques 
formelles.  Les  Metis,  de  qui  on  disait  qu’ils 


avaient  beaucoup  en  commun  avec  leurs  parents 
autochtones  (c.-a-d.  les  Cris)  auraient  ete  moins 
affectes  par  les  pensionnats  que  les  Metis  qui 
s’identifiaient  davantage  avec  leurs  parents 
europeens.  A 1’instar  de  leurs  parents  indiens,  ils 
avaient  plus  de  chance  de  parler  une  langue 
autochtone  et  possedaient  des  origines  culturelles 
et  religieuses  semblables  a celles  de  ces  derniers. 
Par  consequent,  ces  Metis  durent  subir  la 
politique  d’interdiction  de  F utilisation  de  leur 
langue,  de  leur  culture  et  de  leurs  croyances 
religieuses.  Ils  durent  souffrir  tout  autant  que 
leurs  parents  indiens  des  repercussions  de  ces 
politiques  coloniales  sur  leur  estime  de  soi  et  leur 
identite.  Ceci  pourrait  aussi  s’averer  de  meme 
pour  les  Metis  qui  se  sont  identifies  comme  tel  et 
qui  appartenaient  a une  culture  et  a un  style  de 
vie  totalement  metis,  different  a la  fois  de  leurs 
ancetres  indiens  et  de  leurs  ancetres  europeens.  A 
un  point  tel  que  si  ces  Metis  avaient  aussi 
frequente  des  pensionnats,  leur  langue  (le 
michif) , leur  culture  et  leur  style  de  vie  auraient 
certainement  ete  perqus  par  les  missionnaires  et 
les  autorites  gouvernementales  comme  une 
menace  aux  efforts  visant  a instaurer  une 
« civilisation  » coloniale. 

En  outre,  les  Metis  dont  les  origines  et 
l’apparence  etaient  semblables  a celles  des  Indiens 
inscrits  avaient  egalement  davantage  tendance  a 
etre  « acceptes  » par  les  autorites  de  l’ecole 
lorsqu’il  y avait  des  places  disponibles  afin  que 
l’ecole  puisse  continuer  a recevoir  des 
subventions  des  Affaires  indiennes  en  atteignant 
son  quota  d’eleves.  L’admission  des  Metis  qui 
s’identifiaient  davantage  a leurs  parents  europeens 
(franqais  ou  ecossais)  ou  qui  n’avaient  pas  Fair 
suffisamment  « indien  » n’etait  pas  si  facilement 
accepte  par  les  autorites  scolaires. 

Les  eglises  eurent  tendance  a exercer  des  pressions 
sur  le  gouvernement  pour  qu’elles  puissent 
accepter  tous  les  Metis  dans  leurs  ecoles.  De 
nombreux  Metis  ont  ete  exclus,  non  pas  parce 
que  le  gouvernement  estimait,  comme  on  le 
pense  souvent  a tort,  que  les  Metis  ne  relevaient 
pas  des  Affaires  indiennes,  mais  parce  qu’on 
considerait  qu’ils  etaient  suffisamment  « civilises 
».  Toutefois,  avec  le  temps,  la  politique  federale 
selon  laquelle  les  Metis  n’etaient  pas  de  la 
responsabilite  du  gouvernement  federal  s’est 


imposee  de  plus  en  plus,  en  particulier  au  debut 
du  siecle  (Miller,  1996:102-103).  La  classification 
juridique  de  Metis  rempla^a  eventuellement  la 
classification  culturelle.  Une  personne  qui 
s’identifiait  comme  Metis  n’aurait  done  pas  droit 
ni  n’aurait  la  permission  de  frequenter  un 
pensionnat,  meme  si  cette  personne  etait 
indienne  d’un  point  de  vue  culturel  et 
linguistique.  Cependant,  il  y eut  plusieurs  cas  oil 
les  ecoles  ne  suivirent  pas  la  politique  « officielle  ». 

Le  rapport  interimaire  de  Tricia  Logan  intitule 
The  Lost  Generations : The  Silent  Metis  of  the 
Residential  School  System  fournit  un  excellent 
apercu  de  la  facoti  dont  les  Metis  ont  ete  divises 
en  diverses  classes  pour  mesurer  leur  niveau  de 
« civilisation  »,  avant  que  Ton  ne  prenne  des 
decisions  concernant  leur  admission  dans  les 
pensionnats.  En  general,  les  Metis  ont  frequente 
les  pensionnats  soit  parce  qu’ils  etaient  pauvres  et 
que  e’etait  la  un  acte  de  charite,  soit  qu’ils  etaient 
identifies  comme  des  personnes  qui  suivaient  le 
mode  de  vie  des  Indiens.  Dans  certains  cas, 
e’etait  parce  que  l’ecole  elle-meme  acceptait  tout 
autant  les  Metis  que  les  Indiens  (le  plus  souvent 
s’il  y avait  des  places  disponibles).  II  y avait  par 
ailleurs  des  ecoles  reservees  aux  Metis,  entre 
autres  le  fameux  pensionnat  Saint-Paul 
administre  par  le  pere  Lacombe,  l’ecole 
Ile-a-La-Crosse  en  Saskatchewan  et  le 
pensionnat  Saint-Paul  au  Yukon. 

Les  conclusions  du  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  condition  of  the  Halfbreed 
Population  of  the  province  of  Alberta,  en  1936, 
confirmerent  qu’il  n’y  avait  essentiellement  aucun 
service  d’education  a la  disposition  des  Metis  ou 
qu’il  etait  prevu  qu’ils  frequenteraient  les  pen- 
sionnats (gouvernement  de  F Alberta,  1936:7).  Le 
president  de  cette  commission  fit  remarquer 
qu’en  raison  de  la  politique  du  gouvernement 
federal  sur  les  titres  des  Metis  : « Dans  cette 
province,  une  grande  partie  de  la  population 
metisse  vit  dans  la  misere,  leur  sante  est  menacee, 
leur  education  est  negligee  et  leur  bien-etre  dans 
les  pires  conditions  possibles.  (Ewing,  1935:11). 
La  Commission  passa  sous  silence,  toutefois,  les 
experiences  que  les  enfants  metis  vecurent  dans 
les  pensionnats. 
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Que  les  Metis  aient  ete  acceptes  dans  les  pen- 
sionnats  avec  la  permission  de  la  politique  offi- 
cielle  ou  qu’ils  aient  ete  admis  « secretement  », 
on  considerait  qu’ils  coutaient  cher  et  qu’ils 
etaient  des  beneficiaires  de  moindre  valeur. 

Les  repercussions  des  pensionnats 
sur  les  Metis 

En  raison  de  l'admission  quasi-officielle  des 
enfants  metis  dans  les  pensionnats,  leurs  experi- 
ences en  terme  de  qualite  des  services  different 
souvent  de  celles  des  eleves  indiens  dont  l’admis- 
sion  etait  « officielle  ».  Cependant,  pour  ce  qui 
est  des  sevices  qui  leur  ont  ete  infliges,  leur  statut 
ne  semble  pas  avoir  ete  un  facteur  pertinent.  Si 
les  sevices  entraient  dans  les  mceurs  de  l'ecole,  les 
enfants  metis  n'y  echappaient  pas.  L'etude  de 
Hansen  et  Lee  decrit  des  cas  de  sevices  culturels 
et  physiques  infliges  aux  Metis  dans  des  institu- 
tions de  la  Saskatchewan  (1999:57). 

Les  sevices  pratiques  etaient  semblables  aux 
sevices  que  decrivent  d'autres  sources  traitant 
des  experiences  vecues  par  les  Indien  inscrits.  Un 
chroniqueur  decrit  les  sevices  subis  a l’ecole  de 
l’Ile-a-La-Crosse  institute  pour  les  enfants  metis. 
Les  sevices  physiques  et  sexuels  y etaient  courants 
: les  garqons  plus  ages  molestaient  les  plus  jeunes 
la  nuit  dans  les  dortoirs,  alors  que  les  pretres  et 


les  surveillants  molestaient  leurs  « garqons 
preferes  ».  Outre  les  sevices  physiques  et  sexuels, 
les  sevices  culturels  etaient  egalement  courants. 
L’lle-a-La-Crosse  est  une  communaute  parlant  le 
cri-michif,  et  cette  langue  etait  interdite  a l'ecole. 
Le  chroniqueur  relata  qu’une  bonne  partie  de 
1’ extinction  de  la  culture  et  de  la  langue  tradi- 
tionnelles  etait  due  directement  au  pensionnat  et 
a sa  faqon  de  traiter  les  communautes  metisses. 

Ce  chroniqueur  remarqua  egalement  que  les 
Metis  n’etaient  pas  trades  de  la  meme  faqon  a l'e- 
cole  pour  Metis  de  l’lle-a-La-Crosse  et  au  pen- 
sionnat pour  enfants  indiens  de  Beauval,  situes 
pres  fun  de  l’autre.  II  se  souvenait  que  l'ecole  de 
l’Ile-a-La-Crosse  ne  pouvait  se  permettre  d’ac- 
querir  de  nouveaux  equipements  sportifs 
comme  en  recevaient  les  enfants  vises  par  un 
trade,  « tandis  que  les  enfants  metis  recevaient 
des  equipements  et  des  vetements  usages  remis  a 
titre  de  dons  par  des  societes  de  bienfaisance  a la 
mission  de  l'Ile-a-La-Crosse  ». 

Le  rapport  de  Tricia  Logan  sur  les  experiences 
vecues  par  les  Metis  dans  les  pensionnats  con- 
sacre  un  chapitre  aux  experiences  vecues  par  les 
enfants  metis.  Elle  releve  que  « dans  les  courants 
dominants  de  la  societe  canadienne  et  dans  le 
systeme  scolaire,  on  a fait  sentir  aux  Metis  qu’ils 
etaient  inferieurs  a chacune  de  leurs  moities,  pas 
assez  Indien  pour  beneficier  des  droits  des 
Autochtones,  mais  pas  suffisamment  « Blanc  » 
non  plus  pour  etre  consideres  comme  des  egaux 
par  la  societe  » (2001:30). 

II  subsiste  done  des  preuves  de  l’existence  d’un 
traitement  different  a l’egard  des  enfants  vises 
par  un  traite  et  des  enfants  metis  au  sein  de 
plusieurs  institutions,  y compris  les  institutions 
mixtes  pour  enfants  vises  par  un  traite  et  enfants 
metis.  Le  nombre  des  traitements  discrimina- 
toires  disproportionnes  envers  des  enfants  metis 
par  rapport  aux  enfants  indiens  est  conforme  a la 
theorie  selon  laquelle  les  pensionnats  etaient  un 


moyen  de  civiliser  ces  enfants.  Par  exemple, 
puisque  les  Metis  etaient  consideres  comme 
semi-civilises,  il  n’ etait  done  plus  necessaire  de  les 
instruire  formellement.  De  ce  fait,  les  autorites 
scolaires  pouvaient  justifier  leur  affectation  plus 
frequente  et  plus  longue  a des  travaux  d’entretien 
de  l’ecole,  que  cela  n’ etait  pas  le  cas  pour  les 
enfants  indiens.  On  disait  egalement  qu’etant 
donne  que  le  gouvernement  federal  ne  soutenait 
pas  financierement  leur  education  et  ils  devaient 
travailler  pour  gagner  leur  vie.  Comme  l’expose 
Logan  dans  son  rapport : « Il  n'est  pas  possible 
de  determiner  a cette  etape  si,  en  tant  que 
groupe,  ils  ont  subi  un  nombre  plus  ou  moins 
eleve  de  sevices  que  leurs  camarades  de  classe  des 
Premieres  Nations,  mais  uniquement  que  leurs 
experiences  etaient  particulieres  » (2001:26). 

Conclusion 

On  peut  conclure  de  cette  synthese  que  les  Metis 
ont  frequente  les  pensionnats  au  Canada.  Dans 
de  nombreux  cas,  ils  formaient  une  minorite 
dans  ces  pensionnats  a forte  majorite  indienne. 
Les  experiences  qu’ils  y vecurent  furent  sem- 
blables aux  experiences  que  vecurent  les  eleves 
indiens  et,  dans  certains  cas,  en  raison  de  leur 
statut  de  minoritaires  et  de  l’absence  de  par- 
rainage  « officiel  »,  ils  etaient  l’objet  de  discrimi- 
nation. Il  arriva  souvent  que  les  Metis  consti- 
tuerent  la  majorite  des  eleves  et  que  certains  pen- 
sionnats ne  comportent  que  des  eleves  metis.  Le 
pensionnat  Saint-Paul,  destine  aux  Metis  et 
fonde  par  le  pere  Lacombe,  est  certainement  l’ex- 
emple  le  plus  connu.  Malgre  la  decouverte  de 
certains  documents  propres  aux  Metis  et  a leur 
presence  dans  les  pensionnats,  on  connait  fort 
peu  de  choses  concernant  les  experiences  qu’ils  y 
ont  vecues.  La  oil  il  existe  quelques  preuves  des 
efifets  negatifs  disproportionnes  des  pensionnats 
sur  les  Metis,  des  recherches  supplementaires 
seraient  toutefois  necessaires  pour  evaluer  et 
comparer  dans  leur  ensemble  ces  experiences 
avec  celles  des  enfants  indiens. 


Nous  sommes  a la  recherche  de  photographies  de  pen- 
sionnats et  de  pensionnaires  autochtones  pour  les 
autres  numeros  de  Le  premier  pas.  Vous  pouvez  nous 
faire  parvenir  ces  photographies  par  voie  electronique 
ou  par  la  poste  - nous  les  traiteront  avec  grand  respect 
et  seulement  le  temps  qu’il  nous  faut pour  les  transfer- 
er sur  I’ordinateur  (quelques  jours).  Nous  recevons 
souvent  des  demandes  de  photographies  de  la  part  des 
survivants  et  de  leurs  descendants.  Dans  certains  cas, 
ces  ecoles  nexistent plus  et  les  membres  de  la  famille 


sont  decedes,  les  photos  sont  done  I’un  des  quelques 
moyens  qui  restent  pour  documenter  I’histoire  de  la 
famille  et  de  la  communaute.  En  nous  faisant  par- 
venir ces  photos  vous  nous  aiderez  a rendre  et  con- 
tribuerez  a raconter  ce  qui  s’est  passe  dans  les  pension- 
nats. . . 

Si  vous  desirez  d’autres  mformations  a ce  sujet, 
veuillez  contacter  Le  premier  pas  (adresse  en  page  2 ). 
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L’impact  des  pensionnats 
sur  les  Metis 

« Personne  ne  peut  comprendre  les  enormes 
consequences  qu’ont  eu  les  pensionnats  sur  les  Metis 
sans  avoir  une  certaine  sensibilite  envers  les 
fondements  sur  lesquels  sefondent  la  culture  et  la 
vie  familiale  des  Metis.  La  plupart  des  Canadiens 
sont  conscients  que  le  violon,  la  gigue,  la  broderie 
perlee  et  la  ceinture  flechee  metisse  sont  des  symboles 
culturels  caracteristiques  des  Metis.  » 

- Metis  Survivor  Family  Wellness 

De  nombreux  Canadiens  savent  que  Louis  Riel 
et  Gabriel  Dumont  etaient  de  celebres  chefs 
metis,  et  que  les  Metis  etaient  des  chasseurs  de 
bisons  renommes,  des  fabricants  de  pemmican  et 
les  principaux  acteurs  dans  l’histoire  de  la  traite 
des  fourrures  d’un  pays  qu’on  appelle 
maintenant  le  Canada.  Peu  de  Canadiens 
cependant  savent  que  les  Metis  ont  leur  propre 
langue  distincte  (et  divers  dialectes  et  usages)  que 
I on  appelle  le  michif.  11  y a egalement  peu  de 
Canadiens  qui  comprennent  la  profondeur  et  les 
racines  historiques  des  aspirations  metisses  a 
recuperer  leur  patrimoine  politique  et  culturel  en 
tant  que  nation  distincte  au  sein  du  Canada. 

Ayant  adapte  les  caracteristiques  des  deux  cotes 
de  leur  patrimoine  — que  ce  soit  d’etre  une 
Premiere  Nation  (principalement  des  Cris, 
Ojibways,  des  Saulteux  et  des  Denes)  d’un  cote, 
et  soit  Franqais  ou  Britanniques  (y  compris 
Ecossais)  de  l’autre  — les  Metis  ont  acquis  une 
culture  distincte  au  debut  des  annees  1800. 
Certains  aspects  indiquant  qu’ils  representaient 
une  societe  distincte  sont  apparus  meme  avant 
Fetablissement  de  la  colonie  de  la  Riviere-rouge, 
a proximite  de  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  en  Ontario. 

Comme  les  Premieres  Nations,  les  Metis 
dependaient  de  la  chasse,  de  la  peche,  de  la 
trappe  et  ils  se  reunissaient  pour  survivre.  En 
outre,  etant  les  enfants  de  la  traite  des  fourrures, 
les  Metis  sont  devenus  tres  habiles  pour  negocier, 
notamment  pour  le  commerce  necessitant 
Fechange  d’argent. 

La  liberte,  l’independance  et  l’autonomie  en  tant 
que  groupe  etaient  des  qualites  qui  etaient 
grandement  respectees  dans  le  mode  de  vie  des 
Metis.  Les  precurseurs  de  la  nation  metisse  his- 
torique  etaient  des  groupes  que  Ton  appelait  les 
« hommes  libres  » ou  les  « voyageurs  ».  Plus  tard, 
lorsqu’une  identite  distincte  vit  le  jour,  les  Cris 
ont  appele  les  Metis  les  Otipemisiwak,  ce  qui 
veut  dire  « les  gens  responsables  d’eux-memes  ». 
Lorsque  les  arpenteurs  du  gouvernement  sont 
venus  pour  marquer  les  limites  des  terres  sur 
lesquelles  vivaient  les  Metis,  ceux-ci  essayerent  de 
les  arreter  ou  ils  se  deplacerent  plus  loin  a l’ouest 
pour  etre  libres  de  vivre  leur  mode  de  vie. 


Les  Europeens  voyaient  cependant  ces  memes 
qualites  de  faqon  tres  differente.  Ce  que  les  Cris 
voyaient  comme  etant  de  la  responsabilite,  les 
colons  appelaient  cela  le  mode  de  vie  metis  « 
permissif  » ou  « immoral  ».  C’est  pourquoi  les 
Europeens  croyaient  que  les  enfants  metis 
devaient  etre  eloignes  et  isoles  de  l’influence  de 
leur  famille.  Un  grande  partie  de  la  population 
dominante  et  des  colons  nouvellement  arrives 
voyaient  les  Metis  comme  etant  « sauvages  et 
immoraux  ». 

La  grande  importance  qu’attachaient  les  Metis  a 
la  notion  de  famille  etendue  peut  mieux  etre 
comprise  a partir  d’un  contexte  metis 
traditionnel.  Si  la  famille  elargie  pour  former  un 
groupe  ou  qu’un  groupe  de  families  etendues 
survivait,  chaque  individu  survivait  — et  non  pas 
F inverse  comme  c’est  le  cas  au  sein  de  la  societe 
euro-canadienne.  Les  Metis  se  revelent  etre  de 
vrais  Metis  en  demontrant  leur  engagement 
envers  le  groupe  familial,  non  pas  comme  le  font 
les  Americains  ou  les  Europeens  qui  demontrent 
leur  nationalisme  ou  leur  patriotisme. 

Une  des  principales  faqons  qu’ils  avaient  de  se 
reveler  etre  un  bon  membre  de  la  famille  etait 
d’apporter  de  la  nourriture.  Chaque  fois  qu’il 
fallait  obtenir  de  la  nourriture,  ils  sortaient 
simplement  leurs  armes,  leurs  filets  ou  leurs 
pieges,  ou  utilisaient  leurs  mains  (pour  la 
cueillette)  pour  obtenir  de  la  nourriture  ou  des 
biens  que  la  nature  offrait.  Tous  les  membres  de 
la  famille  etendue  metisse  avaient  un  role  (un 
travail)  dans  la  recherche  et  la  preparation  de  la 
nourriture.  Cependant,  lorsque  la  revolution 
industrielle  et  les  forces  du  marche  furent 
etablies  et  prirent  une  importance  croissante 
dans  tout  le  pays,  elles  diviserent  Funite  familiale 
en  forqant  certains  membres  a s’ eloigner  de  la 
famille,  afin  de  trouver  des  « emplois  » au  sein  de 
l’economie  centralisee  imposee  au  Canada  apres 
la  traite  des  fourrures.  Travailler  dans  l’economie 
de  marche  n’ etait  pas  la  meme  chose  que  de 
remplir  son  role  dans  la  famille  metisse 
traditionnelle. 

Avec  les  forces  dominantes  de  l’industrie  et  du 
commerce,  les  pensionnats  ont  grandement 
erode  l’unite  familiale  metisse  traditionnelle. 
D’un  cote,  les  jeunes  adultes  etaient  forces  de 
quitter  la  famille  afin  d’assurer  un  revenu,  et 
d’un  autre  cote,  les  enfants  etaient  souvent 
separes  de  Funite  familiale  afin  d’etre  « eduques  » 
(ils  pourraient  done  eux  aussi  rapporter  plus  tard 
un  revenu).  L’education  et  l’economie  sont 
souvent  perques  par  la  societe  dominante  comme 
etant  des  influences  neutres  en  ce  qui  a trait  aux 
valeurs,  mais  leur  influence  sur  les  Metis  a 
radicalement  altere  l’essence  meme  de  la  famille 
metisse,  brisant  ainsi  Fidentite  metisse.  Compte 
tenu  du  projet  de  l’Etat  et  de  Feglise  de  coloniser 
et  de  civiliser,  il  est  clair  que  ceux  qui  detenaient 
des  postes  d’autorite  ont  realise  qu’en  detruisant 
Funite  familiale  etendue  metisse,  ils 


neutralisaient  le  developpement  d’une  nation 
metisse. 

Un  grand  nombre  de  Metis  qui  frequentaient  les 
pensionnats  portent  encore  le  fardeau  des 
experiences  douloureuses  et  horrifiantes  qu’ils 
ont  endure  a l’ecole,  notamment  les  abus 
physiques  et  sexuels.  D’autres  ressentent  de  la 
honte  envers  leur  identite  en  tant  que  Metis 
parce  qu’on  leur  a dit  que  leur  culture  et  leurs 
traditions  etaient  mauvaises  et  primitives. 

D’autres  encore  vivent  dans  la  peur  de  se  faire 
harceler  par  la  societe  dominante  parce  qu’on 
leur  interdisait  de  parler  le  michif  a l’ecole  et  de 
pratiquer  leur  mode  de  vie.  Certains  Metis 
affirment  que,  durant  leur  periode  de  vie  passee  a 
l’ecole,  leurs  experiences  etaient  sans  incident  et 
tolerables  lorsqu’ils  etaient  loin  de  leurs  families. 
Ils  soulignent  qu’ils  n’auraient  jamais  appris  a lire 
et  a ecrire  ou  decouvert  qu’il  existait  d’autres 
modes  de  vie  que  le  leur  s’ils  n’ avaient  pas 
frequente  les  pensionnats. 

Bien  que  F experience  des  Metis  dans  les 
pensionnats  puisse  varier,  le  but  de  ce  document 
et  du  programme  de  Metis  Survivor  Family 
Wellness  est  de  traiter  de  l’abus  physique,  sexuel, 
mental,  spirituel  et  culturel  qui  avait  lieu  dans 
ces  pensionnats.  En  valait-il  la  peine  d’apprendre 
a lire,  a ecrire  et  a calculer  pour  ceux  qui  ont  ete 
battus  ou  violes?  En  valait-il  le  cout  de  ne  pas 
etre  eleve  dans  un  milieu  chaleureux  et  aimant 
au  sein  d’une  famille  remplie  d’amour?  En 
valait-il  le  cout  d’ebranler  la  culture  et  d’etre 
assimile  a la  societe  dominante? 

La  faqon  dont  les  pensionnats  etaient  structures 
et  geres  represente  un  des  facteurs  qui  ont 
contribue  aux  experiences  negatives  de  nombreux 
etudiants  metis.  La  structure  et  les  methodes 
d’apprentissage  imposees  n’etaient  pas,  de  faqon 
evidente,  axees  sur  les  besoins  et  les  styles  d’ap- 
prentissage des  enfants  metis  et  de  leurs  families. 
Les  Metis,  comme  d’autres  Autochtones, 
apprenaient  mieux  par  le  biais  de  la  « pratique  » 
et  de  « Faction  » dans  le  contexte  reel. 

L’obligation  de  demeurer  assis  dans  une  salle  de 
classe,  isoles  des  situations  de  la  vie  reelle  oil  il 
fallait  simplement  repeter  les  informations  selon 
des  formules  etablies  par  des  autorites  externes 
n’est  pas  familiere  a bien  des  Metis.  Les 
punitions  frequentes  appliquees  aux  etudiants 
dans  les  pensionnats  demontrent  que  la  veritable 
question  etait  de  controler  et  d’etablir  un 
pouvoir,  non  pas  d’ouvrir  les  esprits  et  les  coeurs 
vers  l’acquisition  de  nouvelles  connaissances  et 
une  croissance  perpetuelle  au  sein  de  leur  propre 
contexte  social  et  culturel. 

Il  faut  tenir  compte  de  l’impact  qu’ont  une 
structure  et  un  modele  d’apprentissage  etranger 
sur  une  personne  ayant  sa  propre  culture 
distincte.  C’est  une  toute  autre  affaire  de 
comprendre  ou  d’attribuer  un  sens  des  P 
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effets  immediats  et  a long  terme  des  actions  les  plus  insensees 
commises  par  les  autorites  des  pensionnats  et  autres  personnes, 
telles  que  le  personnel  de  l’entretien  et  les  etudiants  plus  ages. 

II  est  important  de  comprendre  les  raisons  pour  lesquelles  la  vie 
quotidienne  de  nombreux  etudiants  des  pensionnats  etait  une 
experience  horrible  et  miserable.  Comment  quelqu’un  peut-il 
comprendre  la  brutalite  qui  y avait  lieu?  Ces  cruautes 
faisaient-elles  partie  integrante  des  frustrations  et  des 
desagrements  quotidiens  auxquels  il  fallait  s’attendre  dans  les 
ecoles  strictes  et  rigides?  Les  atrocites  peuvent-elles  passer  sur  le 
compte  de  l’incompetence  ou  des  gens  qui  ne  sont  pas  aptes  aux 
taches  qui  leur  etaient  assignees?  Etait-ce  simplement  la  presence 
de  « pommes  pourries  »?  Ou  etait-ce  l’imposition  de  tout  un 
nouveau  mode  de  vie? 

Bien  que  l’excuse  de  la  « pomme  pourrie  » soit  une  explication 
acceptable  dans  une  societe  dominante,  elle  contourne 
manifestement  la  verite.  L’angoisse  et  l’obscurite  qu’ont  vecu  la 
plupart  des  etudiants  dans  les  pensionnats  sont  survenues  a la 
suite  d’une  politique  deliberee,  bien  pensee  et  longtemps 
appliquee  et  mise  en  oeuvre  pour  atteindre  des  resultats 
specifiques.  II  existe  tres  peu  de  choses  qui  ne  peuvent  etre 
justifies  dans  une  structure  de  classe  de  controle  et  descendante 
sur  laquelle  les  pensionnats  prenaient  modele. 

Lorsqu’on  ajoute  a ce  melange  la  croyance  que  les  Autochtones 
etaient  inferieurs  aux  Europeens,  toute  action,  peu  importe  a quel 
point  elle  est  inhumaine,  peut  etre  justifiee.  S’il  est  juge 
necessaire  de  detruire  et  de  remplacer  la  culture  d’un  peuple,  il  en 
suit  que  le  viol  de  ces  personnes  sera  egalement  tolere.  Nous 
n’avons  pas  a chercher  plus  loin  que  les  conflits  recents  de 
l’Europe  de  l’Est  donnant  lieu  a un  « nettoyage  ethnique  » pour 
obtenir  des  exemples  contemporains. 

Le  dossier  public  des  abus  physiques,  sexuels,  psychologiques  et 
emotionnels  a ete  presente  de  faqon  terriblement  claire  : coups 
violents,  explosions  racistes,  viols,  sodomie  et  autres  abus  sexuels 
horrifiants  commis  par  le  personnel  et  quelquefois  par  les 
etudiants  plus  ages.  Divers  moyens  et  diverses  faqons  d’abuser  des 
etudiants  des  pensionnats  etaient  appliques  sous  pretexte  de  la 
discipline  et  du  developpement  du  caractere.  De  nombreuses 
similarites  existent  entre  les  chatiments  et  le  traitement  qu’ont 
endure  les  prisonniers  de  guerre. 
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completer  une  chanson  entamee  un  an  auparavant.  C'etait  comme  si  une 
plume  avait  allume  une  petite  flamme  qui  brulait  a 1'interieur  de  moi  pour 
me  dire  quelque  chose,  me  transmettre  un  message,  je  ne  sais  trop,  il  fallait 
que  je  poursuive  d'ecrire  ma  chanson. 

La  ceremonie  de  graduation  avait  lieu  en  apres  midi.  A ma  grande  surprise 
Louise  m'a  demande  de  chanter  en  1'honneur  des  Aines.  J'etais  tellement 
effraye  vu  que  je  n'avais  aucune  idee  quel  etait  le  protocole,  quelle  chanson 
chanter  car  je  pensais  qu'on  identifierait  la  chanson  a chanter.  Louise  a 
send  mon  embarras,  mon  inquietude  et  elle  me  regarda  droit  dans  les  yeux 
et  me  dit  « fais  le  ! » . Quand  les  Ames  sont  entres,  j'ai  demande  a 
l'auditoire  de  fermer  les  yeux  pendant  que  je  chantais  la  partie  ecrite  a 
f intention  des  Aines. 

Sur  le  chemin  du  retour  ce  soir  la,  en  avion,  j'ai  ressenti  comme  un  brasier 
a 1'interieur  de  moi,  dans  ma  poitrine. 

L'ingredient  qui  manquait  dans  mes  compositions,  se  revelait  a travers  mes 
esprits,  mes  mains  et  mon  coeur.  On  m'avait  dit,  il  y a assez  longtemps, 
que  nos  talents  s'endorment  parfois  lorsqu'on  ne  les  utilise  pas  a bon 
escient,  mais  qu'ils  se  reveillent  lorsqu'on  est  fidele  a soi-meme  et  a ses 
talents. 

J'aimerai  vous  envoyer  cette  chanson  car  je  ressens  le  besoin  de  la  partager 
avec  quiconque  qui  voudra  bien  la  lire.  Merci  le  premier  pas,  et  merci 
Louise  Halfe  pour  m'avoir  donne  la  plume  pour  eveiller  mes  esprits. 

En  bon  etat  d' esprit  et  en  confiance 
Donna  Bishop. 

Chere  Donna, 

Je  suis  particulierement  emue  par  votre  histoire.  La  fa^on  dont  vous  decrivez 
votre  experience,  votre  decouverte  me  va  droit  au  coeur.  Je  n'ai  aucun  doute 
que  ce  que  vous  ecrirez  et  que  vous  chanterez  s'averera  etre  un  puissant 
medium  pour  rejoindre  les  gens  et  de  les  emouvoir. Votre  chanson 
transmettra  tout  ce  que  contient  vote  ame,  et  qui  est  un  cadeau  du  Grand 
Esprit. 

J'aurai  besoin  d'une  autorisation  officielle  pour  reproduire  et  imprimer  votre 
recit  et  chanson  dans  la  prochaine  edition  du  premier  pas  .Cette 
autorisation  devra  indiquer  clairement  votre  nom  et  votre  adresse.  Ceci  est 
une  formalite  et  je  dois  me  conformer  aux  regies. 

Je  vous  souhaite  beaucoup  de  merveilleux  moments  Donna,  tout  au  long  de 
votre  vie. 

Giselle 

PS  : La  chanson  de  Donna  est  publiee  dans  cette  edition  de  Le  premier  pas. 
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CHEMINEMENT  ET 
EQUILIBRE 

Cet  article  est  un  extrait  du  synopsis  du  second  rap- 
port devaluation  de  la  Fondation  autocbtone  de 
guerison,  intitule  Cbeminement  et  equilibre.  Le 
premier  rapport  a porte  sur  devaluation  du  proces- 
sus et  n’a  efifiectue  qu’un  examen  superficiel  des 
impacts  des  projets  finances.  Le  rapport 
Cbeminement  et  equilibre  se  concentre  sur  les  resul- 
tats  et  examine  comment  I’activite  de  financement 
de  la  FADG  a contribue  h obtenir  les  resultats 
prevus  et  quels  resultats  imprevus  en  sont  ressortis  b 
court  terme.  II  est  disponible  sur  demande  aux 
bureaux  de  la  Fondation. 

Ce  rapport  est  egalement  pour  la  FADG  un 
moyen  d’assumer  ses  responsabilites  a l egard  de 
certaines  parties  interessees  et  d’offrir  une 
information  pertinente  et  fiable  aux  utilisateurs 
et  aux  preneurs  de  decisions.  Des  etudes  de  cas 
(13  au  total)  ont  servi  a examiner  en  profondeur 
les  priorites  qui  ont  ete  selectionnees,  en  incluant 
une  representation  de  tous  les  groupes 
autochtones,  de  toutes  les  categories  de  besoins 
speciaux  et  de  toutes  les  collectivites,  ainsi 
qu’une  gamme  tres  diversifiee  de  projets.  Les 
coordonnateurs  de  soutien  communautaire  ont 
ete  recrutes  pour  effectuer  les  etudes  de  cas  sous 
fegide  d’un  evaluateur  externe. 

11  est  devenu  de  plus  en  plus  evident  que 
1’influence  du  projet  sur  les  taux  d’incarceration, 
de  placement  des  enfants  dans  des  foyers,  d’abus 
physiques  et  sexuels  ou  de  suicide  dans  la 
collectivite  n’a  pas  ete  suffisamment  tangible 
pour  percevoir  l’impact  immediat  des  projets 
finances  par  la  FADG.  II  serait  plutot  logique  de 
suivre  les  participants  au  fil  du  temps.  Pour 
obtenir  plusieurs  sources  de  preuves  et  completer 
[’information  sur  les  etudes  de  cas,  nous  avons 
utilise  les  resultats  de  l’etude  de  36  dossiers  et 
avons  eu  recours  aux  donnees  du  sondage 
national  sur  le  processus  d’ evaluation. 

Contexte  et  caracteristiques  des  participants 

Treize  sites  ont  ete  selectionnes,  au  moins  un  par 
region  (Colombie-Britannique,  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  Ontario,  Quebec,  la 
region  Atlantique  et  le  Nord).  Les  projets  sont 
realises  dans  un  contexte  oil  il  existe  des 
differences  frappantes  a l’echelle  sociale, 
economique  et  culturelle.  Nous  avons  detecte  des 
tendances  malgre  cette  diversite  caracterisee, 
entre  autres  par  certains  elements:  mauvaises 
conditions  economiques,  chomage  et  penurie  de 
logement. 

Alors  que  les  etudes  de  cas  fournissent  une 
information  specifique  au  projet  sur  les 
participants,  le  sondage  national  permet 


d’obtenir  une  image  plus  elargie  de  la  situation. 
L’enquete  a permis  de  decouvrir  que  les  toxico- 
manies,  la  victimisation  et  les  abus  sont  les  defis 
les  plus  graves  que  doivent  relever  les  participants 
dans  la  majorite  des  projets  (69  %,  58  % et  58 
%,  respectivement).  D’autres  defis  qu’un  groupe 
important  de  repondeurs  ont  juge  etre  graves 
incluent  le  deni  ou  la  detresse,  la  pauvrete  et  le 
manque  de  competences  parentales.  Le  nombre 
d’hommes  a ete  superieur  a celui  des  femmes 
dans  seulement  deux  groupes  cibles  : les  gais  et 
les  lesbiennes  et  les  personnes  incarcerees.  Dans 
les  autres  cas,  (les  Survivants,  la  derniere 
generation  et  les  Aines)  les  femmes  ont  ete  plus 
nombreuses. 

Incidences  sur  les  participants 

Les  impacts  prevus  des  projets  finances  par  la 
FADG  sur  les  participants  aux  projets  etaient, 
entre  autres  : une  prise  de  conscience  et  une 
comprehension  accrues  des  sequelles  des  abus 
physiques  et  sexuels;  une  participation  accrue  au 
processus  de  guerison;  et  une  meilleure  capacite, 
de  la  part  des  peuples  autochtones,  de  guerir  les 
autres. 

De  nombreux  intervenants  ont  cru  que 
[’augmentation  du  niveau  de  prise  de  conscience 
et  de  la  comprehension  des  sequelles  des  abus 
physiques  et  sexuels  constituaient  la  premiere 
etape  critique  d’une  guerison  reussie,  oil  le 
besoin  constant  d’information  et  1’experience  au 
sujet  des  sequelles  etaient  renforces 
regulierement.  Lorsque  le  deni  etait  bien 
implante  et  que  la  confiance  n’etait  pas  encore 
bien  ancree,  on  assistait  davantage  aux  seances 
d’information  qu’a  celles  de  therapie. 
L’information  sur  les  sequelles  a motive  les  autres 
a briser  le  cycle  des  abus  physiques  et  sexuels. 

Au  moins  48  286  personnes  ont  participe  a des 
programmes  de  guerison  et  pour  la  plupart 
d’entre  elles,  il  s’agissait  d’une  premiere 
experience  de  ce  genre.  Les  responsables  des 
projets  ont  souvent  considere  la  guerison  comme 
une  gamme  variee  d’idees  et  de  comportements. 

Ltablir  des  liens  entre  les  Survivants,  clarifier 
leurs  droits  des  le  debut  et  leur  assurer  un  acces  a 
des  conseillers  competents  a qui  s’identifier  a 
permis  de  creer  la  securite.  De  grandes  reunions 
publiques,  une  publicite  generale  et  des  groupes 
de  counselling  ont  contribue  a la  reunion  de 
Survivants.  Les  conseillers  qui  ne  portaient  pas 
de  jugement,  qui  etaient  sinceres,  aimables, 
respectueux,  engages,  patients  et  sensibles  aux 
differences  culturelles  ont  requ  le  merite  d’avoir 
cree  une  ambiance  therapeutique  securitaire.  Les 
changements  dans  la  prise  de  conscience 
culturelle  ont  ete  plus  faciles  que  ceux 
concernant  l’engagement  parental.  Certains  ont 
developpe  des  competences  en  leadership,  ont 
elargi  leurs  objectifs,  ont  gagne  une  plus  forte 
estime  de  soi,  ont  vu  leurs  relations  familiales  et 


1’entraide  s’ameliorer.  Ils  ont  eprouve  une  plus 
grande  capacite  a affronter  1’homophobie,  a 
traiter  leur  sexualite  ou  leurs  toxicomanies  ou  a 
resserrer  les  liens  avec  leur  famille  et  leur 
collectivite.  Ils  ont  declare  avoir  developpe  un 
sens  plus  aigu  d’eux-memes  et  etre  devenus  plus 
attentifs  a leur  famille;  ils  se  sont  engages  a 
transmettre  les  enseignements  culturels,  a passer 
du  temps  avec  des  Aines  et  a s’occuper  de  leur 
bien-etre  personnel.  Ils  se  sont  sends  moins 
seuls,  plus  prets  a pardonner  et  a retourner  a 
l’ecole  ou  a changer  de  carriere. 

Certains  etaient  plus  motives  a reussir  et  sont 
devenus  plus  confiants  et  plus  stables  alors  que 
Ton  a observe  des  degres  d’ amelioration 
moindres  chez  ceux  qui  participaient  a des 
traitements  contre  les  toxicomanies  tout  en  etant 
des  auteurs  connus  d’actes  violents.  D’autres  ont 
semble  mieux  disposes  a demeurer  sobres,  a 
chercher  et  a obtenir  un  emploi,  a devoiler  les 
traumatismes  passes,  a manifester  de  l’affection 
physique,  a chercher  une  satisfaction  spirituelle, 
a recruter  d’autres  participants,  a demontrer  de  la 
fierte  envers  leur  heritage  ou  a se  declarer  Metis. 
Les  interactions  entre  les  parents  et  les  enfants  se 
sont  averees  plus  patientes,  plus  detendues,  plus 
confiantes  et  plus  reconfortantes. 

Bien  que  certains  rapports  aient  repose  sur  une 
evaluation  immediate  des  resultats,  on  est  porte  a 
croire  que  certaines  therapies  intensives  ont  des 
resultats  durables.  Cependant,  ceux  qui 
retournent  dans  des  institutions  correctionnelles 
ou  dans  des  regions  eloignees  ne  peuvent 
recevoir  le  soutien  necessaire.  La  guerison 
complete  peut  demeurer  problematique  lorsque 
des  seances  post-traitement  sont  necessaires.  Au 
moins  10  938  personnes  ont  ete  formees,  encore 
que  Ton  croyait  de  facon  generale  que  les  equipes 
auraient  tire  avantage  d’une  plus  grande  capacite. 
Bien  que  la  plupart  des  responsables  de  projets 
aient  pu  signaler  que  les  besoins  speciaux  de 
leurs  groupes  outrepassaient  leurs  capacites, 
d’autres  n’ont  pu  faire  autrement  que  de  traiter 
les  besoins  speciaux  avec  les  ressources  dont  ils 
disposaient.  Ils  ont  egalement  etabli  le 
bien-fonde  de  conseillers  specialement  formes 
pour  traiter  les  abus  des  pensionnats,  mais  ont 
ete  mis  en  garde  contre  la  prestation  de 
programmes  simultanes  et  la  formation.  En  une 
occasion,  les  equipes  et  les  beneficiaires  ont  subi 
les  memes  effets  des  sequelles  des  abus  physiques 
et  sexuels.  Une  satisfaction  solide  et  positive  des 
participants  a permis  de  conclure  que  la 
formation  et  l’experience  de  certaines  equipes 
etaient  en  mesure  de  faciliter  la  guerison. 

Incidence  sur  les  collectivites 

Bien  qu’il  soit  premature  d’etudier  les  resultats  a 
long  terme,  il  est  possible  de  mesurer  les  progres 
accomplis  en  analysant  les  resultats  prevus  a 
court  terme  a l echelle  communautaire.  Ce  sont  : 
une  comprehension  et  une  prise  de 
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conscience  des  sequelles  des  abus  physiques  et 
sexuels  accrues;  des  liens  plus  etroits  entre  les 
Survivants  et  les  guerisseurs;  une  plus  grande 
capacite  a faciliter  la  guerison;  l’evidence  d’une 
planification  strategique  en  insistant  sur  la 
guerison;  des  partenariats  ameliores;  et  une 
documentation  sur  l’histoire  des  pensionnats 
amelioree. 

Ce  ne  sont  pas  tous  les  projets  d’etudes  de  cas 
qui  traitent  de  ces  resultats,  mais  il  y a tout  lieu 
de  croire  que  des  progres  ont  ete  realises,  dans 
deux  domaines  en  particulier  : le  traitement  des 
sequelles  des  abus  physiques  et  sexuels  et 
l’augmentation  de  la  capacite  des  collectivites  a 
faciliter  la  guerison.  Le  processus  de  guerison 
communautaire,  a Finstar  de  la  guerison  indi- 
viduelle,  precede  par  quatre  etapes  ou  par  cycles 
distincts.  La  premiere  etape  commence  souvent 
par  l’engagement  d’un  groupe  cadre  de 
personnes  desireuses  de  traiter  leurs  propres 
besoins  de  guerison.  Une  reconnaissance 
croissante  des  problemes  sociaux  comme  les 
toxicomanies  ou  le  suicide  peuvent  egalement 
inciter  les  agences  cles  a s’ engager. 

La  deuxieme  etape  de  la  guerison 
communautaire  est  caracterisee  par  une  hausse 
de  l’activite  de  guerison  et  la  reconnaissance  des 
causes  profondes  des  toxicomanies  et  des  abus. 
La  comprehension  des  sequelles  des  abus 
physiques  et  sexuels  peut  etre  une  premiere 
etape  critique  de  la  guerison  individuelle. 
Lorsque  l’histoire  est  partagee,  un  contexte 
social  est  cree  en  vue  de  traiter  le  probleme.  Par 
exemple,  au  cours  des  quatre  dernieres  annees,  a 
La  Ronge  (Kikinahk),  il  y a eu  au  moins  trois 
ateliers  a l’intention  de  toute  la  collectivite  sur  la 
prise  de  conscience  et  une  emission/debat 
radiophonique  en  langue  crie  sur  les  sequelles 
des  abus  physiques  et  sexuels.  Ces 
manifestations  representent  une  difference 
environnementale  unique  par  comparaison  a il  y 
a cinq  ans  alors  qu’entendre  une  emission/debat 
radiophonique  en  crie  a permis  a des  personnes 
de  parler  de  d’autres  situations.  Dans  le  cas  de  la 
Nation  crie  Nisichawayasinhk,  (Centre  de 
counselling  de  Pisimweyapiy),  des  discussions 
plus  ouvertes  et  differentes  attitudes  envers  les 
sequelles  des  abus  physiques  et  sexuels, 
accompagnees  de  la  reconnaissance  publique  des 
auteurs  de  crimes  connus,  laissent  entendre  que 
le  climat  a change. 

Les  seances  de  formation  d’l  da  wa  da  di 
destinees  aux  travailleurs  de  premiere  ligne  ont 
aussi  remporte  un  grand  succes  en  augmentant 
la  connaissance  des  participants  envers  les 
sequelles  des  abus  physiques  et  sexuels.  Cette 
nouvelle  comprehension  a ete  appliquee  a leur 
travail  de  guerison  aupres  des  clients.  Every 
Warrior’s  Song,  la  production  theatrale  realisee 
en  vue  d’honorer  les  Survivants  des  pensionnats, 


est  le  fruit  des  experiences  vecues  par  des 
Survivants.  Le  processus  de  production  leur  a 
permis  de  s’impliquer  a l’etape  de  la  recherche  et 
a titre  de  conseillers  tout  au  long  du  projet.  Ce 
projet  a documente  Fhistoire  et  les  efifets  des 
pensionnats.  Des  echanges  diriges  avec 
l’auditoire  apres  chaque  representation  ont 
permis  de  constater  que  la  conversation  est  de 
plus  en  plus  ouverte  puisque  toute  la  famille 
assistait  a la  representation,  « tous  pleuraient, 
tous  appuyaient,  tous  parlaient.  On  pouvait  voir 
la  guerison  de  ses  propres  yeux.  » 

A la  troisieme  etape  de  la  guerison 
communautaire,  d’importants  progres  avaient 
deja  ete  realises,  quoique  le  dynamisme  initial 
ait  commence  a s’effriter.  Les  projets  finances 
par  la  FADG  ont  fourni,  a l’echelle  de  la 
collectivite,  des  possibilites  d’emplois  et  de 
formation  inexistantes  auparavant.  De 
nombreux  Autochtones  ont  ete  embauches  et 
formes.  Us  travaillent  maintenant  activement  a 
des  initiatives  de  guerison  de  la  collectivite, 
assurant  une  importante  contribution  a la 
creation  d’une  capacite  de  guerison  au  sein  des 
collectivites  participantes.  De  plus,  la  FADG  a 
beaucoup  insiste  pour  que  les  projets  creent  des 
partenariats,  et  etablissent  des  liens  de 
cooperation  avec  d’autres  agences  et  elle  avait  de 
bonnes  raisons  d’agir  de  la  sorte. 

Au  cours  de  la  quatrieme  etape,  la  guerison  est 
davantage  integree  aux  autres  initiatives  de 
developpement  communautaire  et  l’accent  passe 
de  la  solution  des  problemes  a la  transformation 
des  systemes.  Des  reductions  importantes  des 
taux  d’abus  physiques  et  sexuels,  de  prise  en 
charge  des  enfants,  d’incarceration  et  de  suicide 
devraient  apparaitre  a cette  etape.  Il  est  encore 
premature  d’evaluer  la  contribution  des  projets 
finances  par  la  FADG  pour  mesurer  les 
ameliorations  dans  le  milieu  base  sur  ces 
indicateurs  sociaux. 

Repondre  aux  besoins 

La  majorite  des  projets  (55  %,  n=234)  a ete  en 
mesure  de  repondre  a tous  ceux  qui  avaient 
besoin  d’une  guerison  therapeutique  ou  souhaite 
recevoir  une  formation.  Des  equipes  ont 
cependant  declare  qu’elles  avaient  du  repondre  a 
une  demande  qui  depassait  leurs  ressources  et  a 
des  besoins  qui  debordaient  leurs  capacites.  Au 
moins  7 589  personnes  ayant  des  besoins 
speciaux  (c.-a-d.  celles  qui  ont  subi  des 
traumatismes  graves,  qui  ont  ete  incapables  de 
frayer  dans  un  groupe,  qui  ont  eu  des 
antecedents  de  tentative  de  suicide  ou  qui  se 
sont  adonnees  a des  toxicomanies  qui  ont 
menace  leur  vie)  ont  ete  identifies  et,  plus  du 
tiers  en  moyenne  des  participants  dans  chaque 
projet  necessitaient  une  attention  au-dessus  de  la 
normale  pour  traiter  leurs  besoins  speciaux  qui 


depassaient  la  moyenne.  Les  projets  ont 
egalement  comble  certaines  lacunes  des  services 
comme  : la  prestation  de  services  aux  jeunes  gais 
et  lesbiennes;  l’offre  d’un  programme  non 
impose,  adapte  a la  culture  et  qui  reunit  des 
competences  parentales  traditionnelles  et 
modernes;  une  therapie  pour  toute  la  famille;  et 
la  celebration  et  le  raffermissement  de  la  culture 
metisse. 

Lemons  apprises 

Un  plus  grand  nombre  de  femmes  que 
d’hommes  participe  a la  guerison  et  il  est  permis 
de  croire  que  ces  derniers  resistent  davantage  au 
processus  therapeutique  lui-meme.  La 
documentation  sur  le  traitement  des  Survivants 
masculins  des  abus  sexuels  insiste  d’une  faqon 
marquee  sur  la  necessite  d’approfondir  les 
recherches,  de  creer  plus  de  programmes  de 
traitement  axes  sur  le  sexe  des  Survivants, 
d’embaucher  un  plus  grand  nombre  de 
therapeutes  et  d’obtenir  une  meilleure 
comprehension  des  efifets  de  la  therapie  sur  les 
hommes  et  sur  les  garqons. 

A la  lumiere  des  sequelles  des  abus  physiques  et 
sexuels,  l’une  des  consequences  la  plus 
perturbatrice  reside  dans  la  possibility  pour  les 
Survivants  qui  n’ont  pas  resolu  leurs 
traumatismes  sexuels  de  commettre  des 
infractions  de  cette  nature.  Alors  que  le  lien 
entre  la  victimisation  et  Foffense  n’est  pas  tout  a 
fait  compris,  il  y a la  necessite  d’une  plus  grande 
comprehension  des  besoins  de  guerison 
therapeutique  chez  les  Survivants  masculins  et 
chez  les  hommes  et  les  garqons  victimes  d’effets 
intergenerationnels.  C’est  la  condition  prealable 
a la  creation  de  programmes  efficaces  qui 
engageront  des  participants  masculins. 

D’apres  une  evaluation  provisoire,  de  nombreux 
projets  ont  confirme  la  valeur  de  la  guerison 
traditionnelle  et  la  necessite  d’accroitre 
l’utilisation  de  guerisseurs  traditionnels,  d’Aines 
et  d’enseignements  culturels,  soit 
individuellement,  soit  en  association  avec 
d’autres  methodes.  Etant  donne  l’importante 
diversite  des  cultures  et  des  collectivites 
autochtones  et  d’une  aussi  grande  diversite  des 
therapies  modernes,  il  reste  encore  beaucoup  de 
choses  a apprendre  sur  l’integration  des  deux 
approches.  Dans  de  nombreux  projets  d’etudes 
de  cas,  la  culture  et  les  traditions  ont  joue  un 
role  de  soutien  plutot  que  de  therapie.  Il  a ete 
souligne  que  les  ecoles  etaient  tres  interessees  a 
trouver  des  Ames  qui  connaissaient  bien  les 
voies  traditionnelles;  certains  projets  prevoient 
des  excursions  et  des  camps.  Des  activites 
sociales  telles  que  les  fetes  et  les  danses  ont  sou- 
vent reussi  a rassembler  les  gens. 
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Le  rapport  cite  de  nombreux  exemples 
d’apprentissage  qui  ont  eu  lieu  a l’echelle  des 
projets,  y compris  : 

• un  reseau  ameliore,  en  particulier  entre  les 
directeurs  de  services  de  sante,  assurerait  la 
complementarite  du  programme; 

• l’importance  d’une  therapie  pour  toute  la 
famille  et  les  moyens  traditionnels  ont  ete 
l’element  cle  pour  garder  les  families  unies; 

• des  lits  superposes  et  F utilisation  de  lampes  de 
poche  par  la  patrouille  de  nuit  constituent  une 
provocation  pour  certains  clients; 

• d’autres  provocations  lors  de  traitements 
internes  sont  liees  a la  qualite  de  la  nourriture  qui 
n’est  pas  toujours  a son  meilleur  dans  les  milieux 
institutionnels; 

• les  discussions  sur  les  families  d’origine  sont 
essentielles  pour  briser  Fauto-condamnation; 

• une  grande  leqon  semble  avoir  ete  retenue  : on 
a sous-estime  les  efforts  necessaires  pour 
organiser  les  jeunes; 

• presenter  un  plus  grand  nombre  d’equipes  de 
formation  hommes/  femmes; 

• le  projet  a hesite  a former  un  groupe 
d'hommes  a moins  que  ces  derniers  puissent 
obtenir  la  guerison  et  la  formation  afin  d’appuy- 
er  le  groupe;  les  hommes  desiraient  des  anima- 
teurs  de  groupes  d’experience; 

• il  y a un  besoin  critique  de  fournisseurs  de 
soins  autochtones  pour  la  formation  et  pour  la 
guerison;  j’ai  appris  beaucoup  de  choses  sur  la 
responsabilite  et  sur  la  faqon  de  proceder  plus 
lentement  — en  se  preparant  mieux; 

• mise  en  garde  contre  Fepuisement  professionnel 
des  equipes;  et 

• cibler  les  efforts  vers  les  jeunes  qui  sont  plus 
ouverts  et  qui  peuvent  faire  une  meilleure  utilisa- 
tion des  recherches 

Pratiques  exemplaires 

Information  sur  les  sequelles  des  abus  physiques 
et  sexuels 

L’information  sur  les  sequelles  des  abus  physiques 
et  sexuels  etait  admise  generalement  comme  un 
catalyseur  de  guerison.  Les  campagnes  de  prise  de 
conscience  ont  semble  sans  risque  a la  majorite 
incitant  a d’autres  mesures  pour  traiter  ces 
sequelles  souvent  avant  qu’une  crise  survienne. 

De  nombreux  participants  ont  cru  que  les  ecoles 
etaient  des  partenaires  particulierement  impor- 
tants  a cet  egard  et  qu’il  fallait  deployer  davan- 
tage  d’ efforts  aupres  des  etudiants. 

Le  guerisseur 

Le  choix  de  Survivants  tres  competents  qui  par- 
lent  couramment  la  langue  des  participants  et  qui 
peuvent  etre  des  modeles  ayant  reussi  leur  gueri- 
son fonctionne  tres  bien  et  ce  choix  est  davantage 
renforce  si  les  guerisseurs  ressemblent  a leur 
groupe  cible  sous  divers  autres  aspects  (p.  ex., 
gais  ou  lesbiennes,  adolescents,  femelles  ou  males, 
parents  ou  grands-parents  et  membres  respectes 
de  la  collectivite).  Les  Survivants  desiraient  des 


animateurs  respectueux,  qui  ne  portaient  pas  de 
jugement,  sensibles  aux  differences  culturelles, 
patients,  engages,  des  modeles  de  comportement 
qui  pouvaient  faciliter  une  prise  de  decision 
independante  de  maniere  a appuyer  Festime  de 
soi  et  des  sentiments  de  securite.  Prendre  soin  de 
ceux  qui  prodiguent  les  soins  signifiait 
entreprendre  un  travail  preparatoire  pour 
s’assurer  qu’ils  ne  remplissaient  pas  un  role  de 
sauveteur,  assurer  un  debrefage  regulier  sur  la 
nature  emotive  et  intense  de  leur  travail  et  ofifrir 
des  possibilites  regulieres  de  perfectionnement 
professionnel. 

L’  environnement 

Lorsque  l’on  dessert  une  population  regionale, 

F utilisation  d’un  centre  de  guerison  deja  etabli 
contribue  a donner  de  la  credibility  aux  projets 
de  financement  de  la  FADG.  Si  les  services  sont 
offerts  a une  population  locale,  il  peut  s’averer 
encore  plus  important  que  les  projets  aient  leur 
propre  identite  et  leurs  propres  locaux.  Un  espace 
suffisant  et  des  installations  privees  munies  de 
salles  insonorisees  reservees  aux  seances  de 
counselling  individuel  sont  des  elements  de  base 
et  essentiels.  Un  environnement  apte  a renforcer 
F identite  culturelle  est  un  facteur  tacite,  mais 
puissant.  Les  programmes  residentiels  doivent 
etre  particulierement  soucieux  des  provocations 
eventuelles  (p.  ex.,  lits  superposes,  surveillants  de 
nuit  munis  de  lampes  de  poche,  regimes 
alimentaires  peu  couteux). 

Approche  therapeutique 

Une  therapie  est  mieux  administree  lorsque  les 
clients  reqoivent  certains  eclaircissements  et 
certains  renseignements  sur  leurs  droits.  Elaborer 
des  programmes  entiers  ou  des  activites  speciales 
pour  repondre  aux  besoins  uniques  de  groupes 
particuliers  (p.  ex.,  jeunes  transsexuels, 
adolescents,  hommes,  parents,  femmes,  antes, 
etudiants)  semblent  elargir  [’influence  des 
programmes.  Il  arrive  quelques  fois  que  des 
solutions  uniques  soient  inspirees  par  des  besoins 
individuels;  le  counselling  individuel  fonctionne 
tres  bien  en  pareil  cas.  Insister  sur  la 
responsabilite  personnelle  jumelee  a 
l’auto-confiance  a aussi  bien  fonctionne. 

L’ association  de  therapies  traditionnelles  et 
modernes  etait  populaire  bien  que  la  guerison 
traditionnelle  seule  ait  ete  recommandee  a ceux 
qui  etaient  ouverts  et  prets  a s’ engager  dans  une 
revendication  culturelle.  Le  plaisir  est  un  element 
important  dans  Factivite  de  guerison,  en 
particulier  chez  les  jeunes.  L’union  et  le  partage 
etaient  souvent  cites  comme  une  pratique 
exemplaire  et  comprenaient  de  nombreux 
exemples  comme  les  conferences,  Faction  sociale 
active,  les  visites  a domicile,  limitation  des  roles, 
les  cercles  de  guerison,  les  traitements  a toute  la 
famille  et  les  services  benevoles  lorsque  des 
Autochtones  peuvent  s’habiliter  les  uns  les  autres. 

Administration  de  programmes 

En  laissant  le  groupe  cible  prendre  des  decisions 


relatives  aux  programmes,  il  a ete  possible 
d’organiser  des  activites  pertinentes  qui 
convenaient  mieux  aux  besoins  des  survivants.  En 
veillant  a ce  que  les  participants  soient  bien 
evalues  et  bien  choisis  parmi  ceux  qui 
souhaitaient  vraiment  une  transformation 
personnelle  et  les  membres  du  groupe  dont  les 
besoins  « convenaient  » le  mieux  aux  services 
offerts  a permis  de  preparer  un  terrain  fertile  a la 
croissance.  L’acces  aux  services  fut  assure  en 
mettant  a l’horaire  de  seances  de  jour  et  en 
soiree,  en  faisant  la  promotion  de  services  a l’in- 
terieur  et  a Fexterieur  de  la  collectivite  et  en 
offrant  des  services  de  garderie  ou  de  deplace- 
ment a ceux  qui  en  etaient  prives 

Partenariats 

Les  ecoles  ont  souvent  ete  nominees  comme  de 
puissants  allies,  non  seulement  a cause  de 
Finformation  sur  les  sequelles  des  abus  physiques 
et  sexuels,  mais  encore  en  leur  qualite 
d’institutions  qui  pourraient  proteger  Fintegrite 
de  la  culture  autochtone.  En  creant  des  relations 
de  travail  accompagnees  de  services 
complementaires,  il  a ete  demontre  qu’il  etait 
possible  d’ assurer  davantage  de  soins  holistiques 
et  d’offrir  aux  Survivants  une  voie  qui  leur 
permettrait  de  continuer  leurs  demarches  de 
guerison  meme  si  leurs  besoins  excedaient  l’ex- 
pertise  de  Fequipe  de  projet.  Des  associations 
similaires  s’avererent  importantes  lorsque  vint  le 
moment  de  planifier  et  d’ assurer  des  soins 
post-traitements  pertinents.  Enfin,  et  peut-etre  la 
chose  la  plus  importante,  le  soutien  des  dirigeants 
ajoue  un  role  primordial  en  contribuant  aux 
resultats  souhaites. 

Conclusions 

L’ education  sur  les  sequelles  des  abus  physiques 
et  sexuels  a cree  un  environnement  qui  a facilite 
une  tendance  vers  la  guerison  sans  avoir  de  prime 
abord  a faire  face  a une  crise.  L’education  sur  les 
sequelles  des  abus  physiques  et  sexuels  a aussi 
etabli  un  cadre  positif  pour  la  formation. 
Cependant,  certains  informateurs  ont  declare 
ouvertement  que  leur  travail  a cet  egard  n’etait 
pas  termine.  Un  nombre  encore  plus  grand  s’est 
senti  intimement  familier  avec  les  besoins  des 
Survivants  et  capable  d’y  repondre  et  de  gerer 
avec  efficacite  une  crise.  Encore  une  fois,  a 
Foccasion,  le  lien  entre  les  Survivants  et  les 
guerisseurs  possibles  n’a  pas  ete  des  plus  « etroit  » 
parce  que  les  besoins  des  Survivants  surpassaient 
les  capacites  des  equipes.  Deployer  des  efforts 
pour  atteindre  des  groupes  sera  un  constant  defi. 

Certaines  etudes  de  cas  indiquent  que  des  annees 
de  developpement  et  une  attention  particuliere 
aux  besoins  des  Survivants  ont  ete  consacrees  a 
[’elaboration  d’un  plan  therapeutique  strategique. 
Les  projets  finances  par  la  FADG  ont  ete  recon- 
nus  pour  avoir  contribue  a passer  de  la  gestion  de 
crise  a une  planification  plus  efficace  du  bien-etre 
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a long  terme  et  au  developpement  communautaire  qui  vise  a reduire  les 
ecarts  de  services,  Cependant,  la  plupart  des  projets  sont  a risque  parce  que 
les  responsables  n’ont  pu  obtenir  un  engagement  financier  a long  terme. 
Selon  des  donnees  indicatrices,  les  taux  de  suicide,  d’abus  physiques  st  sex- 
uels,  de  prise  en  charge  d’enfants  et  d’incarceration  sont  demeures  eleves. 
Les  informateurs  cles  ne  s’entendent  pas  si  ce  taux  est  a la  baisse.  Nous 
assistons  cependant  a un  effet  de  vague  lorsque  plusieurs 
informateurs  ont  parle  des  avantages  retires  par  les  families  des  participants 
et  par  les  partenaires.  II  semble  qu’il  y ait  eu  de  grandes  differences  entre  les 
participants  d’un  projet  a l’autre.  Alors  que  certains  ont  progresse 
rapidement  vers  les  resultats  souhaites,  d’autres  n’ont  pas  progresse  et  les 
differences  entre  ces  groupes  sont  demeurees.  Bien  qu’il  soit  premature  de 
conclure  que  les  activites  ont  entraine  une  guerison  durable  des  sequelles 
des  abus  physiques  et  sexuels,  il  serait  prudent  de  declarer  que  certains 
programmes  ont  offert  immediatement  une  tres  grande  satisfaction  aux 
Survivants.  Dans  certaines  collectivites,  les  progres  ont  ete  lents  parce  que 
le  projet  ne  visait  qu’un  petit  nombre  de  personnes  du  groupe  cible.  II  est 
necessaire  d’apporter  des  solutions  creatrices  afin  de  detruire  le  deni  non 
seulement  dans  le  contexte  communautaire,  mais  encore  chez  les  individus. 

Diverses  raisons  ont  ete  proposees  ou  decouvertes  pour  expliquer  les 
changements  observes.  Si  certains  ont  reconnu  le  merite  de  la  motivation 
des  participants  ou  de  l’approche  therapeutique,  d’autres  ont  cru  que  les 
caracteristiques  des  equipes  et  le  dynamisme  des  collectivites  ont  joue  un 
certain  role.  Aucune  initiative  ne  peut  cependant  ignorer  la  contribution 
d’un  contexte  elargi  et  des  evenements  historiques.  Enfin,  la  guerison  des 
traumatismes  institutionnels  n’est  pas  tres  bien  comprise.  En  fait,  les 
chercheurs  scientifiques  n’ont  pas  encore  trouve  de  moyens  fiables  et 
valides  de  mesurer  la  guerison  des  abus  physiques  et  sexuels  ou  des 
traumatismes  institutionnels  des  peuples  autochtones.  Un  nombre  encore 
plus  grand  de  ressources  immediates  doivent  etre  cernees.  Des  donnees  pre- 
cises — sur  ce  qui  est  arrive,  a qui  cela  est  arrive  et  pendant  combien  de 
temps  — ne  sont  pas  toujours  disponibles. 

Recommandations 

Les  recommandations  suivantes  ne  sont  pas  presentees  par  ordre 
d’importance  ou  de  frequence.  II  faut  plutot  leur  accorder  une  egale 
importance  pour  traiter  les  sequelles  des  abus  physiques  et  sexuels  subis 
dans  les  pensionnats. 

Recommandation  no  1 - Forme  de  la  vision 

La  vision  doit  refleter  ce  qui  est  connu  sur  les  etapes  de  guerison 
individuelle  et  communautaire.  Elle  doit  aussi  mettre  l’accent  sur  le  soutien 
et  l’orientation  au-dela  des  premieres  etapes  afin  de  s’assurer  que  les 
Survivants  et  les  collectivites  travaillent  a la  tache  la  plus  longue  et  la  plus 
ardue,  c.-a-d.  la  reclamation  et  la  transformation. 

Recommandation  no  2 - Elaborer  des  strategies  creatives,  efficaces  et 
uniques  pour  les  hommes. 

II  est  necessaire  de  traiter  les  besoins  uniques  des  hommes  et  d’assurer  un 
equilibre  hommes/  femmes  au  sein  des  equipes  de  projet.  Les  hommes  de 
la  collectivite  doivent  etre  interroges  directement  sur  leurs  besoins  et  leurs 
preferences  en  matiere  de  guerison. 

Recommandation  no  3 - Poursuivre  et  appuyer  les  efforts  en  vue  d’elim- 
iner  le  deni  et  de  reduire  la  peur. 

Compter  sur  finfluence  contagieuse  des  guerisons  reussies  est  une  approche 
passive.  Cette  approche  NE  brisera  vraisemblablement  PAS  le  cycle  des 


families  ou  des  collectivites  qui  souffrent  de  conditions  sociales  isolees, 
qu’elles  soient  imposees  par  elles-memes  ou  pour  des  motifs  geographiques. 
Afin  de  briser  completement  et  avec  efficacite  le  cycle  des  abus  physiques  et 
sexuels,  il  est  necessaire  d’appliquer  des  formes  creatrices  d’action  sociale 
active  et  de  deployer  des  efforts  continus  et  soutenus  touchant  1’ education 
sur  les  sequelles  des  abus  physiques  et  sexuels.  L’on  devra  considerer  la 
possibility  de  changer  le  terme  « guerison  » par  un  mot  ou  par  une 
expression  qui  reflete  avec  precision  le  courage  de  s’engager  dans  un 
processus  de  reclamation  ou  de  transformation,  un  mot  ou  une  expression 
qui  sous-entend  que  le  processus  exerce  avec  vigueur  un  droit  inherent  a 
mener  une  vie  paisible  et  equilibree. 

Recommandation  no  4 - Profil  du  guerisseur 

Les  conseillers  et  les  formateurs  candidats  hautement  apprecies  doivent 
subir  un  examen  approfondi  afin  que  d’autres  projets  puissent  evaluer  ou 
decouvrir  d’eventuels  membres  d’equipes  possedant  la  meme  experience  et 
les  memes  habiletes.  Il  faut  obtenir  plus  de  details  pratiques  sur  leurs 
qualites,  leurs  roles  et  leurs  responsabilites  afin  de  pouvoir  former  d’autres 
personnes  pour  repondre  aux  besoins  uniques  des  Survivants.  Quels 
facteurs  leur  permettront-ils  de  s’engager  a long  terme  envers  leur  travail  et 
quelles  possibilites  de  perfectionnement  professionnel  et  de  soutien  sont- 
elles  necessaires  pour  gerer  et  d’ affronter  la  nature  tres  emotive  de  leur 
travail  ? 

Recommandation  no  5 - Renforcement  et  maintien  des 
partenariats 

Consolider  et  maintenir  les  partenariats,  une  gamme  variee  d’approches,  un 
engagement  a long  terme  et  la  capacite  d’appuyer  une  approche 
moralement  independante  et  culturellement  appropriee  sont  preferables. 

Recommandation  no  6 - Appuyer  l’atteinte  des  resultats 

Afin  de  faciliter  l’atteinte  des  resultats,  il  est  important  de  determiner  ce 
qui  differencie  les  personnes  pour  qui  le  programme  a fonctionne  et  celles 
pour  qui  il  n’a  pas  fonctionne.  Il  faut  aussi  distinguer  clairement  les 
activites  et  les  resultats  et  offrir  des  instruments  et  des  methodes  de  projets 
valables  afin  d’ evaluer  le  changement  pertinent  aux  objectifs  uniques  de  ces 
personnes  (resilience,  guerison  des  abus  sexuels,  estime  de  soi).  Il  faut  aussi 
que  la  FADG  offre  un  instrument  de  mesure  rapide  et  commun  a tous  les 
projets  de  la  Fondation  dans  son  ensemble  qui  portent  sur  les  resultats  a 
court  terme.  Enfin,  il  est  necessaire  d’ explorer  la  nature  de  « l’association  » 
entre  therapies  traditionnelles  et  modernes  et  determiner  dans  quelles 
circonstances  leurs  efifets  sont  a leur  meilleur. 

Recommandation  no  7 — Accent 

Eviter  la  tentation  de  vouloir  tout  savoir  et  tout  guerir.  Les  effets  ont  ete 
maximises  lorsque  les  besoins  uniques  ont  ete  traites  au  moyen  de  strategies 
speciales.  Il  faut  encourager  les  responsables  des  projets  a viser  des  resultats 
qu’il  est  realiste  d’atteindre  avec  des  groupes  cibles  raisonnablement  limites. 

Recommandation  no  8 - Partager  les  bonnes  nouvelles 

Bien  des  choses  ont  ete  apprises  et  de  nombreuses  recompenses  obtenues. 
Ces  faits  doivent  etre  racontes.  Une  partie  essentielle  de  cette  campagne 
devrait  inclure  un  hommage  aux  dirigeants  qui  ont  accorde  un  solide  appui 
a cette  initiative. 
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MAINTENIR  LES  LIENS 
FAMILIAUX 

Barbra  Nahwegahbow 


Darlene  La  Forme,  Cayuga  des  Six  Nations  de  Grand  River  est  une 
epouse,  maman,  educatrice  communautaire  et  gestionnaire.  Elle  est 
egalement  survivante  du  systeme  des  pensionnats.  Le  Mohawk  Institute 
de  Brantford,  en  Ontario  a ete  son  domicile  pendant  4 ans  entre  1965 
et  sa  fermeture  en  1969.  Diplomee  du  Programme  de  Soins  communau- 
taires  offert  par  le  College  Mohawk  de  Brantford,  Darlene  travaille  pour 
Ganohkwa’Sra  Family  Assault  Support  Services,  Six  Nations.  Elle  est  a la 
tete  du  service  d’education  communautaire. 


Reproduit  avec  I’autorisation  de  I da  wa  da  di,  rapport  trimestriel, 
volume  3 # 1- Mars  2003 

Le  Mohawk  Institute,  plus  connu  comme  « le  mush  hole  » par  ceux 
qui  Font  frequente,  a ouvert  un  pensionnat  en  1834.  L’lnstitut  a ete 
administre  par  la  New  England  Company,  une  branche  de 
Forganisation  des  missionnaires  protestants  dont  le  siege  social  est  en 
Angleterre.  Les  travailleurs  de  Flnstitut  etaient  des  missionnaires 
affilies  a FEglise  Anglicane. 

Darlene  est  entree  a Page  de  six  ans  a Flnstitut  pour  en  ressortir  a 10 
ans.  Avec  ses  freres  et  soeurs,  nieces  et  neveux  frequentant  le  meme 
Institut  en  meme  temps  qu  elle,  la  solitude  n’a  pas  ete  un  facteur 
marquant  pendant  son  sejour.  Sa  maman  venait  lui  rendre  visite  une 
fois  par  mois  et  Darlene  accompagnee  de  ses  freres  et  soeurs  etaient 
autorises  a partager  la  meme  table  lors  des  repas  du  dimanche.  Ce 
contact  familial  jumele  a l’idee  que  sa  maman  n’ etait  jamais  trop  loin 
lui  ont  permis  de  s’accommoder  de  Fenvironnement,  pour  le  moins 
etrange,  de  Finstitution.  « Ma  mere  venait  nous  rendre  visite  une 
fois  par  mois  lors  de  mon  sejour  a Flnstitut  et  ceci  representait 
beaucoup  pour  nous,  parce  que  personne  d’autre  ne  recevait  de  visite 
de  leur  mere  » 

Pas  tout  fait  certaine  des  raisons  qui  Font  envoyee  a Flnstitut, 

Darlene  pense  que  son  grand-pere  maternel  a joue  un  role  important 
dans  cette  decision.  « Notre  pere  est  decede  en  1963  et  mon 
grand-pere  a pense  que  ma  mere  serait  incapable  de  s’en  sortir  seule 
avec  5 enfants.  Ma  mere  etait  silencieuse,  ne  se  plaignait  jamais.  Si 
son  pere  lui  demandait  quoi  que  ce  soit,  elle  le  faisait  sans  rouspeter. 
Je  suis,  sans  aucun  doute,  diametralement  Fopposee  de  ma  mere  ». 

A 1 5 ans  Darlene  se  marie  et  a son  premier  enfant.  La  famille  est 
pour  elle  ce  qu’il  y a de  plus  important.  Garder  des  attaches 
familiales  stables  represente  tout  pour  elle.  Elle  admet  etre  une  mere 
poule,  surprotectrice  mais  « je  ne  suis  pas  tout  a fait  certaine  si  cela 
vient  du  pensionnat  ou  de  mon  grand-pere  qui  est  tellement  strict, 
tout  ce  que  je  sais  c’est  que  je  ne  veux  pas  que  Fon  fasse  de  mal  a mes 
enfants  ». 

Darlene  et  ses  4 freres  et  soeurs  ont  ete  places  dans  des  foyers 
d’accueil  a leur  sortie  de  Flnstitut.  Sa  maman  s’est  fait  construire  une 
maison  a 2 chambres  et  c’est  alors  que  Darlene  et  sa  soeur  ont  pu  se 
joindre  a elle.  La  perte  d’un  frere,  par  suicide,  a 1’age  de  17  ans,  un 
an  plus  jeune  qu’elle,  reste  un  souvenir  douloureux.  Peu  connu  du 
reste  de  la  famille,  il  s’est  plonge  dans  la  toxicomanie.  Les  souvenirs 
qu’elle  a de  lui  c’est  qu’il  etait  « toujours  tres  absorbe  dans  ses 
pensees  profondes,  tres  philosophe  ». 


Darlene  mentionne  qu’elle  a de  la  chance  en  ce  qui  concerne  son 
choix  de  mari.  « On  ne  s’entendait  pas  toujours  sur  tout,  mais  il  est 
reste  a mes  cotes  et  a toujours  travaille  de  faqon  a ce  que  je  n’ai  pas  a 
le  faire  ».  Ils  ont  eu  4 enfants,  dont  un  qui  est  mort  a une  semaine. 
La  fille  la  plus  agee  a maintenant  la  vingtaine. 

Leur  engagement  envers  la  famille  les  a conduit  a devenir  une  famille 
d’accueil  pour  d’autres  enfants  dont  un  est  aujourd’hui  un  adulte  de 
28  ans.  « Nous  l’avons  eu  pendant  14  ans  et  il  nous  considere 
comme  sa  famille  ».  Darlene  et  son  epoux  passent  a travers  les 
dernieres  etapes  pour  l’adoption  de  Jordan,  un  bebe  de  22  mois  . 

Une  jeune  fille  de  12  ans,  placee  par  les  services  sociaux,  porte  le 
total  de  la  maisonnee  a 9 alors  qu’il  etait  de  1 1 auparavant. 

Pour  Darlene,  le  dysfonctionnement  chez  les  families  autochtones  — 
violence,  rupture  familiale,  abus  sexuels,  perte  de  culture,  de  tradi- 
tions et  de  la  langue  — n’est  pas  uniquement  attribuable  aux  sequelles 
des  pensionnats.  Elle  pense  que  la  cause  est  plus  vaste,  que  nos 
problemes  resultent  des  tentatives  d’ assimilation  par  le 
gouvernement.  Les  pensionnats  ne  sont  en  fait  qu’un  des  nombreux 
instruments  utilises  par  le  gouvernement. 

« Meme  avec  des  ecoles  situees  dans  les  reserves,  meme  si  nos 
enseignants  etaient  autochtones,  ils  ne  vous  parlaient  pas  dans  votre 
langue.  On  nous  a dit,  vous  ne  devriez  pas  connaitre  votre  culture,  la 
culture  canadienne  est  meilleure  ou  encore  ce  type  de  spiritualite  est 
superieur  ».  Elle  se  souvient  d’une  femme  autochtone  chez  qui  elle 
avait  trouve  un  emploi  il  n’y  a pas  si  longtemps,  qui  lui  avait  dit  « 
qu’elle  etait  paienne  (barbare)  parce  qu’elle  n’allait  pas  a l’eglise  ». 

Pour  aborder  les  problemes  qui  existent  dans  nos  communautes 
aujourd’hui,  Darlene  affirme  qu’il  nous  faut  « comprendre  notre 
histoire  afin  que  les  problemes  passes  ne  se  repetent  pas;  examiner  les 
efifets  que  l’histoire  a eu  et  essayer  de  les  corriger  ».  Chacun  d’entre 
nous  doit  commencer  a prendre  ses  responsabilites  : apprendre  et 
transmettre  ces  apprentissages. 

« Je  connais  beaucoup  de  personnes  qui  sont  desireuses  d’ apprendre 
la  langue  et  la  culture,  mais  elles  ne  font  rien  en  ce  sens.  Il  faut  faire 
quelque  chose.  Il  faut  etre  en  mesure  de  transmettre  quelque  chose  a 
ses  enfants  si  vous  etes  fiers  de  votre  culture.  Les  mamans  ont  besoin 
de  se  prendre  en  main  et  de  s’eduquer  de  montrer  a leurs  enfants 
qu’il  y a quelque  chose  de  positif  dans  la  culture  » 

Darlene  mentionne  les  ressources  communautaires  pour  les 
personnes  qui  veulent  apprendre  et  guerir.  « Dans  les  programmes 
tels  I da  wa  da  di  et  Lost  Generations  (Generations  Perdues)  vous 
apprenez  au  sujet  des  traditions  et  de  la  culture,  vous  entendez 
la  langue  » 
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Les  Metis  et  le  systeme  des  pensionnats 


De  nombreux  journaux,  articles  de  presse,  editoriaux  et  discours  politiques 
de  l’epoque  regorgent  de  remarques  exsudant  la  superiority  et  le  mepris 
envers  les  cultures  autochtones.  Cette  attitude  est  en  outre  manifestee  par  le 
fait  que  la  plupart  des  pensionnats  n’offraient  seulement  qu’un  niveau  de 
scolarite  equivalent  a une  8e  annee.  Dans  1’esprit  des  decideurs  gouverne- 
mentaux  fournissant  le  financement,  la  nature  « primitive  » des 
Autochtones  indiquait  qu’ils  n’etaient  bons  que  pour  les  travaux  manuels  et 
menagers.  En  fait,  les  pensionnats  dissuadaient  les  etudiants  metis  a pour- 
suivre  leurs  etudes,  leur  refusant  ainsi  faeces  a une  societe  dominante.  II  est 
clair  que  les  intentions  plus  ou  moins  cachees  des  pensionnats  etaient  d’an- 
nihiler  les  cultures,  les  langues,  les  traditions,  les  croyances  et  les  modes  de 
vie  associes  aux  gens  vivant  sur  ces  terres. 

Selon  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison,  les  « pensionnats  » se  referent 
au  « reseau  de  pensionnats  du  Canada  frequentes  par  les  etudiants 
autochtones.  II  peut  inclure  les  ecoles  industrielles,  les  internats,  les  resi- 
dences pour  etudiants,  les  foyers  scolaires,  les  logements  attribues  par  billet, 
les  pensionnats  frequentes  par  une  majorite  d’etudiants  de  jour  ou  toute 
combinaison  de  ces  institutions.  De  nos  jours,  certains  Metis  sont  peut-etre 
plus  familiers  avec  le  terme  « ecole  de  missionnaires  »,  a ne  pas  confondre 
avec  les  ecoles  etablies  par  les  Metis  au  milieu  des  annees  1800,  qui  sont 
egalement  incluses  dans  la  definition  des  pensionnats. 

Les  pensionnats  etaient  officiellement  etablis  pour  les  enfants  des  Premieres 
Nations  (Indiens  de  plein  droit)  et  les  families  inuites.  Le  gouvernement 
federal  a conclut  des  trades  avec  les  Indiens,  et  non  pas  avec  les  Metis,  et 
par  consequent,  il  s’est  rendu  responsable  des  Premieres  Nations  en  ayant 
un  role  d’administrateur. 

Malgre  tout,  il  existe  des  rapports  concernant  les  enfants  metis  qui  ont  ete 
regroupes  et  envoyes  dans  des  pensionnats.  Des  preuves  indiquent  que  le 
systeme  de  financement  gouvernemental  pour  les  pensionnats,  base  alors 
sur  la  frequentation  scolaire,  incitait  les  agents  indiens  et  les  autorites 
religieuses  a recueillir  des  enfants  metis  et  a les  expedier  dans  ces  ecoles  sim- 
plement  pour  accroitre  le  nombre  d’inscriptions,  et  en  retour,  ils  recevaient 
plus  de  financement  du  gouvernement. 

C’est  probablement  pourquoi  les  registres  publics  des  pensionnats  mention- 
naient  rarement  fidentite  metisse  de  ces  enfants.  Habituellement,  les 
enfants  des  families  metisses  dont  la  peau  etait  plus  foncee  ou  qui  parais- 
saient  etre  Indiens  etaient  choisis  pour  etre  places  dans  les  pensionnats,  en 
partie  parce  qu’ils  semblaient  etre  plus  « sauvages  ».  Les  enfants  metis 
representaient  une  minorite  (environ  20  a 30  %)  au  sein  de  la  population 
des  pensionnats  et  se  sentaient  souvent  ostracises.  Tous  ces  facteurs 
expliquent  pourquoi  on  mentionne  quelquefois  les  Metis  qui  frequentaient 
les  pensionnats  comme  etant  les  Survivants  invisibles  ou  silencieux  des  pen- 
sionnats. 

La  fin  des  annees  1800  et  le  debut  des  annees  1900  ont  ete  temoins  de  la 
determination  du  gouvernement  a debarrasser  les  reserves  indiennes  de 
toute  personne  metisse  ou  de  personnes  etant  vues  par  le  gouvernement 
comme  etant  des  Indiens  non  inscrits.  Le  mariage  des  femmes  indiennes 
avec  des  hommes  non  autochtones  ou  non  indiens  (possiblement  des 
Metis)  ont  entraine  la  perte  du  statut  d’Indien  pour  de  nombreuses  femmes 
et  leurs  enfants,  et  par  consequent,  la  perte  de  leurs  droits  issus  des  traites. 
On  a signale  au  gouvernement  que  les  enfants  de  ces  unions  demeuraient 
analphabetes  sans  possibility  de  recevoir  une  education.  A la  suite  des  nego- 
ciations  d’un  eveque  catholique  romain  avec  le  gouvernement,  un  accord 
fut  conclu  pour  eduquer  les  Metis  dans  les  internats  et  les  ecoles  indus- 
trielles de  la  meme  faqon  que  les  Indiens  vises  par  les  traites. 


Dans  une  etude  du  registre  des  Indiens  du  gouvernement  du  Canada  efifec- 
tuee  par  le  ministere  des  Affaires  indiennes  et  du  Nord  canadien,  on  a 
estime  que  9 600  enfants  metis  ont  ete  envoyes  dans  les  pensionnats.  Le 
nombre  d’etudiants  metis  qui  frequentaient  les  pensionnats  est  cependant 
tres  difficile  a determiner.  Souvent,  les  enfants  qui  semblaient  etre  Indiens 
ou  les  enfants  metis  dont  la  peau  etait  plus  foncee  etaient  selectionnes 
pour  frequenter  les  pensionnats,  et  ce,  pour  deux  raisons  : 1)  augmenter  le 
nombre  d’inscriptions  des  pensionnats  pour  Indiens  ou  pour  les  personnes 
pouvant  etre  perques  comme  etant  Indiennes,  afin  d’obtenir  plus  de 
financement  du  gouvernement;  et  2)  plus  il  y avait  d’Indiens,  plus  il  fallait 
les  separer  de  leur  filiation  autochtone  et  les  « civiliser  ». 

En  realite,  les  representants  du  gouvernement  et  de  l’eglise  ont  cree  un  sys- 
teme de  classe  modifie  en  decidant  quels  etudiants  metis  seraient  acceptes 
dans  les  ecoles.  Les  Metis  qui  menaient  une  « existence  ordinaire  et  rangee 
a 1’image  du  pays  »,  vivant  de  l’agriculture  par  exemple,  devaient  se  rendre 
dans  la  region  pour  leur  education  parce  qu’ils  etaient  consideres  comme 
etant  des  « enfants  blancs  ».  De  telles  politiques  ont  aide  le  gouvernement 
dans  ses  efforts  pour  eliminer  toute  revendication  autochtone  que  les  Metis 
avaient  face  aux  terres  ou  a d’autres  droits  autochtones.  Cependant,  les 
enfants  dont  les  families  vivaient  selon  le  « mode  de  vie  indien  » etaient 
admis  dans  les  ecoles  avec  les  descendants  « illegitimes  » des  Indiennes  (ce 
qui  veut  dire  que  les  enfants  nes  en  dehors  des  liens  du  mariage  a la  suite 
d’une  union  avec  un  homme  blanc).  En  d’autres  circonstances,  les  autorites 
indiquaient  aux  parents  des  enfants  metis  qui  devaient  frequenter  les  pen- 
sionnats qu’ils  devaient  payer  des  frais  de  scolarite.  Ces  enfants  ne  restaient 
a l’ecole  que  si  les  parents  continuaient  a payer  les  frais  de  scolarite  (environ 
25  $ par  mois).  Des  signes  evidents  laissent  supposer  que  ces  enfants  fai- 
saient  toujours  partie  du  nombre  d’inscriptions  officielles  transmis  a 
Ottawa  afin  de  recevoir  du  financement  du  gouvernement.  Ce  fait  peut 
expliquer  pourquoi  il  manque  tellement  d’information  concernant  l’iden- 
tite  des  Metis  dans  les  registres  publics  de  certains  pensionnats  du 
Manitoba. 

Une  autre  pratique  qui  a ete  determinee  consistait  a remplir  toutes  les 
places  dans  les  pensionnats  indiens  avec  des  enfants  metis  lorsque  les  ecoles 
n’etaient  pas  remplies  a leur  capacite.  Ces  enfants  metis  demeuraient  en 
place  jusqu’a  ce  que  des  enfants  vises  par  le  traite  se  presentent.  Les  Metis 
devaient  alors  quitter,  ce  qui  s’est  traduit  par  un  transfert  des  enfants  metis 
d’une  ecole  a 1’ autre,  et  par  un  plus  grand  eloignement  de  leur  demeure  et 
de  leur  famille. 

Le  nombre  d’inscriptions  des  enfants  metis  dans  les  pensionnats  catholiques 
remains  etait  tres  eleve.  En  fait,  la  plupart  des  ecoles  catholiques  romaines 
etaient  situees  a proximite  des  grandes  communautes  metisses  etablies. 
Cependant,  lorsque  les  autorites  scolaires  determinaient  que  les  parents 
recevaient  des  sommes  payables  en  vertu  du  traite  qu’elles  pouvaient 
exploiter,  les  enfants  metis  obtenaient  la  priorite  relativement  a l’admission. 
Certaines  ecoles  continuaient  de  tenter  d’etablir  divers  arrangements  avec 
les  families  metisses  qui  ne  pouvaient  pas  payer  les  frais  de  scolarite,  par  le 
truchement  de  dons  de  biens  ou  de  travaux  benevoles  pour  l’eglise  effectues 
par  les  parents. 

Les  eglises  se  sont  cru  tres  charitables  en  permettant  aux  families  qui 
vivaient  dans  les  reserves  routieres  ou  dans  des  habitations  rudimentaires 
d’etre  admises  dans  leurs  ecoles.  Meme  s’il  y avait  une  ecole  publique  a 
proximite,  les  enfants  metis  n’ avaient  souvent  pas  le  choix  de  frequenter 
une  ecole  catholique  situee  beaucoup  plus  loin  de  chez  eux,  parce  dans  l’e- 
cole  publique  avoisinante,  ils  etaient  souvent  vus  comme  etant  de  « sales 
Metis  ». 
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Les  communautes  metis  et  les  repercussions 
intergenerationnelles  des  pensionnats 


Lorsque  des  enfants  sont  continuellement 

agresses,  ils  deviennent  souvent  eux-memes 
des  agresseurs  au  sein  de  leur  propre 
famille.  La  violence  devient  une  habitude  de  vie, 
un  comportement  normal  qui  a ete  appris  de 
ceux  qui  faisaient  figure  de  modele  dans  la  vie  de 
1’ enfant. 

II  n’existe  pas  de  trace  des  enfants  metis  dans  les 
dossiers  officiels  des  pensionnats.  Cependant,  ces 
enfants  ont  subi  les  memes  abus  que  les  autres. 

De  nombreux  Survivants  metis  considerent  que 
leur  sort  etait  pire  a cause  de  l’opprobre  rattachee 
au  terme  "sang-meles  ".  Ils  etaient  rejetes  a la  fois 
par  eux  qui  se  consideraient  comme  des  Indiens 
et  par  la  societe  blanche.  Certains  soulignent 
meme  que  les  eleves  metis  dont  les  parents 
payaient  les  frais  scolaires  ou  qui  "vivaient  comme 
des  blancs"  avaient  droit  a des  faveurs  speciales 
tandis  que  les  enfants  des  families  metis  qui 
"vivaient  comme  des  Indiens"  etaient  trades 
encore  plus  mal.  On  peut  alors  comprendre 
pourquoi  certaines  personnes  metis  preferent 
souligner  leurs  racines  europeennes  au  lieu  de 
leurs  racines  autochtones. 

Les  pensionnats  ont  cree  une  rupture  dans  la 
transmission  intergenerationnelle  des  croyances  et 
des  competences  culturelles  (telles  que  les 
competences  parentales)  et  les  connaissances 
traditionnelles.  Etre  prive  de  la  protection  et  de 
f affection  familiales  a cause  aux  enfants  des 
traumatismes  severes  et  permanents.  Les  effets  de 
ces  traumatismes  se  sont  multiplies  lorsque  les 
enfants  sont  retournes  dans  leur  famille  et  leur 
communaute.  Le  systeme  des  pensionnats  a 
rompu  les  liens  entre  les  jeunes  et  les  Ames  du 
village.  De  plus  il  sapait  1'influence  que  les  adultes 
et  des  Aines  avaient  dans  Feducation  de  leurs 
enfants  et  contredisait  tout  ce  que  l’enfant  avait 
appris  a la  maison  depuis  sa  naissance. 

La  vie  familiale  metis  plaqait  une  grande 
responsabilite  sur  les  epaules  des  enfants.  Tout  le 
monde  savait  et  comprenait  que  chaque  enfant 
devait  participer  a la  survie  de  la  famille  metis. 
Dans  les  pensionnats,  le  travail  est  devenu  une 
"besogne",  quelque  chose  que  Ton  devait  faire 
sous  peine  d’etre  puni,  et  non  parce  cela 
demontrait  son  sens  des  responsabilites  en  tant 
qu’homme  ou  femme.  En  realite,  ces  ecoles 
exigeaient  tres  peu  en  comparaison  avec 
f engagement  familial  et  communautaire  qui  etait 
la  norme  dans  les  families  metis.  Lorsque  les 
enfants  revenaient  chez  eux,  les  parents 


constataient  que  leurs  enfants  avaient  change 
pour  le  pire.  Ils  n’ avaient  plus  aucune  envie 
d’accomplir  les  taches  et  les  responsabilites  qui 
assuraient  la  survie  de  la  famille.  Ils  ne  parlaient 
plus  leur  langue  maternelle  et  les  parents  etaient 
exclus  des  conversations  des  enfants  puisque 
ceux-ci  parlaient  anglais. 

L’une  des  consequences  les  plus  connues  qui  a 
affecte  les  pensionnaires  a ete  le  manque  d’appui 
vis-a-vis  de  F education  de  leurs  enfants  et  de  leurs 
petits-efants,  a cause  de  ce  qu’ils  ont  vecu.  De 
nombreux  Survivants  souffrent  egalement  de  ce 
que  les  psychologues  appellent  le  "syndrome  des 
pensionnats",  un  trouble  de  la  personnalite  qui  se 
manifeste  par  des  gestes  et  des  comportements 
specifiques  chez  la  personne  atteinte.  Sans  savoir 
pourquoi,  certaines  personnes  ont  des 
comportements  similaires,  tels  que  Font  decrit  les 
autorites  des  pensionnats.  Si  cette  condition  n’est 
pas  traitee  au  cours  des  premiers  stades,  elle 
entraine  des  comportements  violents  au  niveau 
physique  ou  sexuel  chez  les  nouvelles  generations. 
Cette  situation  est  comparable  a la  dissemination 
des  maladies  chez  des  peuples  qui  n’ avaient  jamais 
ete  inocules  ou  exposes  au  germe  d’origine. 

Lorsque  les  enfants  arrivaient  au  pensionnat  au 
mois  de  septembre,  ils  n’etaient  pas  autorises  a en 
sortir  avant  le  mois  de  juin.  Bien  que  certains 
enfants  metis  pouvaient  voir  leur  maison  a partir 
de  l’ecole,  ils  ne  pouvaient  jamais  y retourner.  Ils 
ne  pouvaient  pas  non  plus  montrer  leurs 
emotions  alors  que  leur  famille  leur  manquait  ou 
meme  parler  a leurs  freres  ou  sceurs  qui 
frequentaient  la  meme  ecole.  Les  membres  du 
personnel  de  ces  ecoles  etaient  souvent  tres  durs 
envers  les  enfants  metis,  en  leur  donnant  des 
noms  insultants  tels  que  "sales  Indiens"  ou 
"mangeurs  de  Bannock".  Les  eleves  metis  etaient 
souvent  consideres  comme  les  enfants  de  soulards 
et  trades  comme  des  etres  inferieurs,  qui  ne 
valaient  rien. 

Les  Survivants  des  pensionnats  n’ont  pas  appris  la 
chaleur  de  Faffection  et  de  l’amour  qui  ne  peut 
etre  prodiguee  que  dans  un  milieu  familial.  Par  la 
suite,  les  anciens  pensionnaires  ont  trouve  tres 
difficile  de  montrer  ou  d’exprimer  leur  amour  aux 
autres.  Comme  ils  n'ont  pas  ete  eleves  dans  un 
environnement  familial,  ils  trouvent  souvent 
difficile  de  devenir  des  parents,  des  Aines  respons- 
ables  ou  animes  d’un  sens  communautaire.  Les 
abus  qu’ils  ont  subi  s’est  transforme  en  un  cycle 
de  violence  qui  affecte  chaque  generation. 
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Suivre  le  mouvement  des  marees 

http :/ / www.  tidal-model,  co . uk/Theory3  .htm 

De  nombreux  projets  de  guerison  et  de  nombreuses  communautes 
utilisent,  comme  meilleures  pratiques  de  guerison,  une  combinaison 
d’approches  traditionnelles  autochtones  et  occidentales.  Void  une  approche 
contemporaine  pour  guerir  axee  sur  l’autonomisation.  Elle  presente  des 
idees  utiles  dans  le  processus  du  trauma  et  de  la  detresse. 

« Comme  I’ocean,  la  condition  bumaine  d’une  personne  en  detresse  fluctue, 
comme  si  elle  repondait  h une  quelconque  influence  invisible  des  marees.  La 
tdche  principale  des  soins  est  d’aider  la  personne  h developper  une  sensibilite 
pour  savoir  comment  vivre  les  fluctuations;  comment  la  detresse  survient  et  se 
dissipe  et,  plus  important  encore,  quest-ce  qui  semble  avoir  une  influence  sur 
ces  fluctuations,  que  cela  provienne  de  la  personne  ou  des  autres  ». 

Les  problemes  de  sante  mentale  sont,  de  par  leur  nature,  paralysants. 
Malheureusement,  les  soins  et  les  traitements  accentuent  trop  souvent  ce 
sens  d’impuissance.  Le  modele  des  marees  (Tidal  Model)  , elabore  par  le 
Dr  Phil  Barker,  met  Faccent  sur  le  processus  de  changement  qui  se  trouve 
au  fond  de  nous  tous,  et  qui  aide  a reveler  le  sens  de  nos  experiences,  au 
fur  et  a mesure  que  nous  recuperons  ces  aspects  de  nos  vies  qui  ont  ete 
submerges  par  les  souffrances  morales. 

Une  equipe  de  recherche  de  l’Universite  de  Newcastle,  dirigee  par  le 
professeur  Phil  Barker  et  le  Dr  Chris  Stevenson,  ont  mis  cinq  ans  a 
developper  une  comprehension  professionnelle  de  ce  que  les  gens  peuvent 
effectivement  « necessiter  » lorsqu’ils  sont  dans  un  etat  d’impuissance 
appelee  maladie  mentale.  Alors  qu’une  grande  emphase  est  mise  sur  le  fait 
de  s’ assurer  que  les  personnes  sont  « conform es  » aux  divers  traitements 
presents,  cette  etude  internationale,  qui  englobe  les  milieux  urbains  et 
ruraux  de  l’Angleterre,  de  FIrlande  du  Nord  et  de  FIrlande,  a elabore  une 
theorie  provisoire  concernant  la  valeur  des  soins  et  leur  necessite  pour  la 
sante  mentale.  Comme  on  pouvait  s’y  attendre,  les  personnes  ayant  un 
historique  de  mauvaise  sante  mentale  severe,  au  meme  titre  que  les 
membres  de  leur  famille  et  de  leurs  partenaires  de  vie,  mettent  beaucoup 
d’importance  sur  la  valeur  d’etre  entendues  et  comprises.  En  efifet,  de 
nombreuses  personnes  la  considere  comme  etant  une  condition  prealable  a 
l’entreprise  technique  quest  de  « traiter  » leur  maladie  mentale.  Une  etude 
parallele,  effectuee  par  la  meme  equipe,  a explore  la  nature  et  la  fonction  de 
« permettre  des  interactions  » dans  la  relation  entre  le  professionnel  et  le 
patient.  De  cette  etude,  un  modele  distinct  des  soins  de  sante  mentale  qui 
resume  les  ingredients  de  base  de  l’autonomisation  a ete  cree. 

Depuis  1995,  le  professeur  Barker  et  ses  collegues  de  F equipe  de  soins 
cliniques  de  Newcastle  et  de  North  Tyneside  ont  etudie  les  possibilites 
d’une  approche  de  rechange  pour  les  soins  infirmiers  en  sante  mentale.  En 
1997,  ils  ont  commence  a utiliser  les  conclusions  imminentes  de  leurs 
recherches  pour  former  la  base  du  developpement  du  modele  des  marees. 
Depuis  ce  temps,  plusieurs  autres  disciplines,  ainsi  que  des  utilisateurs  et 
des  protecteurs  du  consommateur,  ont  participe  a l’elaboration  de  ce  qui 
est  devenu  un  modele  radicalement  different  des  soins  de  sante  mentale. 

Le  modele  des  marees  (Tidal  Model)  est  un  modele  interdisciplinaire  de 
soins  qui  met  Faccent  sur  le  besoin  essentiel  pour  l’autonomisation.  II 
reconnait  qu’un  grand  nombre  de  personnes  differentes,  de  groupes  et  de 
disciplines  peuvent  etre  requis,  a des  moments  differents,  pour  organiser  et 
fournir  ce  type  de  soins,  allant  des  travailleurs  sociaux  et  en  soins  de  sante 
traditionnels  aux  membres  de  la  famille,  des  amis  et  autres  personnes  qui 
ont  vecu  un  retablissement. 

Ce  modele  reconnait  que  Fexperience  est  caracterisee  par  Finstabilite  et  une 
nature  provisoire.  De  telles  fluctuations  des  sentiments  ou  des 


comportements  sont  souvent  les  caracteristiques  humaines  frequentes  de 
l’etat  de  ce  que  nous  appelons  la  maladie  mentale.  Comme  l’ocean,  la 
condition  humaine  de  la  personne  en  detresse  fluctue,  comme  si  elle 
repondait  a une  quelconque  influence  invisible  des  marees.  Cette 
comparaison  aux  marees  detient  la  cle  de  la  serie  unique  de  methodes 
d’ evaluation  et  d’intervention  du  modele  qui  mettent  toutes  Faccent  sur  le 
besoin  d’adapter  les  soins,  de  faqon  constante,  afin  de  correspondre  aux 
changements  qui  surviennent  dans  la  presentation  de  la  personne.  La  tache 
principale  des  soins  est  d’aider  la  personne  a developper  une  sensibilite 
pour  savoir  comment  vivre  les  fluctuations;  comment  la  detresse  survient  et 
se  dissipe  et,  plus  important  encore,  qu’est-ce  qui  semble  avoir  une 
influence  sur  ces  fluctuations,  que  cela  provienne  de  la  personne  ou  des 
autres.  Le  modele  des  marees  considere  qu’ici,  au  coeur  de  Fexperience 
vecue  tous  les  jours  par  la  personne,  se  trouve  la  possibilite  de  resoudre  le 
probleme  et  le  debut  du  retablissement. 

La  detresse  mentale  represente  quelque  chose  qui  doit  etre  vecu  pour  etre 
entierement  comprise.  Pour  ceux  d’entre  nous  qui  pensent  n’ avoir  jamais 
vraiment  ete  « fou  » ou  « gravement  malade  mentalement  »,  le  mieux  que 
nous  puissions  faire  est  de  developper  notre  sens  de  l’empathie.  Nous 
devons  essayer  de  nous  mettre,  autant  que  nous  sommes  capables  de  le 
faire,  ou  autant  que  nous  osons  le  faire,  dans  la  peau  de  ceux  qui  « savent  » 
vraiment. 

De  nos  jours,  beaucoup  de  gens  craignent  de  parler  de  la  nature  humaine 
de  la  souffrance  morale  et  croient  que  le  terme  « spirituel  » est  associe  a la 
religion  ou  a une  certaine  bizarrerie  du  nouvel  age.  Sally  Clay  sait  que 
Fidee  de  vivre  la  folie  nous  effraie,  meme  lorsque  nous  refusons  d’admettre 
que  nous  sommes  apeures. 

Le  modele  des  marees  est  base  sur  quelques  idees  simples  concernant  le  fait 
« d’etre  humain  » et  « de  nous  aider  les  uns  les  autres  ».  Pour  certains,  ces 
idees  peuvent  sembler  « trop  evidentes  » ou  « trop  simples  » pour  traiter  la 
complexite  de  la  souffrance  morale.  Cependant,  ces  idees  ont  ete  en  grande 
partie  oubliees  pour  la  simple  raison  qu’elles  semblent  si  evidentes.  Nous 
nous  trompons  en  pensant  que  les  problemes  complexes  necessitent 
toujours  des  solutions  complexes. 

Bien  que  je  ne  me  sois  jamais  rendu  sur  la  lune,  j’ai  deja  regarde  dans  un 
telescope.  Je  me  souviens  d’avoir  vu  Neil  Armstrong  faire  le  premier  pas  de 
l’humanite  a la  television,  il  y a de  cela  30  ans.  Cependant,  etudier  les 
choses  « de  l’exterieur  » ne  represente  pas  la  meme  chose  que  d’avoir  les 
connaissances  de  Finitie.  Si  je  voulais  savoir  ce  que  e’est  que  de  voyager  vers 
la  lune  et  d’y  marcher,  je  devrais  le  demander  a un  astro naute,  quelqu’un 
qui  aurait  depasse  de  tres  loin  les  limites  de  mon  experience.  Neil 
Armstrong  pourrait  m’apprendre  beaucoup  de  choses  concernant  la  marche 
sur  la  lune,  meme  si  je  n’ai  pas  l’intention  de  faire  ce  qu’il  a fait. 

L’analogie  est  de  meme  pour  Fexperience  de  la  souffrance  morale.  Nous 
pouvons  apprendre  beaucoup  en  ce  qui  concerne  ce  que  e’est  que  d’etre 
aux  prises  avec  diverses  sortes  de  souffrance  morale.  Meme  si  nous  croyons 
que  nous  ne  devrions  jamais  suivre  nos  « patients  » dans  la  « folie  »,  nous 
pouvons  en  apprendre  beaucoup  a propos  de  cette  experience  qui  nous  est 
etrangere.  En  apprenant  quelque  chose  de  ces  experiences,  les  gens  dont 
nous  prenons  soin  deviendraient  moins  des  « etrangers  » a nos  yeux,  et 
nous  pourrions  mieux  les  comprendre. 

Le  modele  des  marees  met  Faccent  sur  F appreciation  de  la  nature  fluide  de 
Fexperience  humaine,  si  ce  n’est  sur  la  vie  en  general.  « Tout  est  une 
question  de  flux  » comme  le  disait  Lpictete.  De  nombreux  modeles  de 
fonctionnement  humain  essaient  de  « figer  » Fexperience,  assumant  que 
Fexperience  humaine  peut,  d’une  certaine  maniere,  etre  stable.  Certains 
modeles  nous  trompent  meme  en  assumant  que  les  gens  sont  solides 
comme  de  la  pierre,  alors  que  l’etre  humain  est  compose  d’eau.  Dans  le 
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modele  des  marees,  nous  avons  utilise  l’eau  comme  metaphore  de  base 
pour  [’experience  vecue  de  la  personne  qui  devient  le  « patient  » 
psychiatrique,  ainsi  que  pour  le  systeme  de  soins  qui  tente  de  se  mouler 
autour  des  besoins  de  la  personne  pour  des  soins  infirmiers. 

La  metaphore  relative  a l’eau  est  pertinente  pour  de  nombreuses  raisons. 

• Les  fluctuations  de  nos  vies  se  refletent  dans  notre  faqon  d’inspirer  et 
d’expirer,  comme  des  vagues  clapotant  sur  le  rivage. 

• Toute  vie  humaine  provient  de  la  mer. 

• Nous  provenons  tous  des  eaux  de  F uterus  de  notre  mere. 

• L’eau  est  utilisee  universellement  comme  metaphore  pour  purifier  Fesprit. 

• L’eau  evoque  le  concept  de  la  noyade  utilise  frequemment  par  les 
personnes  qui  sont  depassees  par  leurs  experiences. 

• La  puissance  de  l’eau  n’est  pas  facile  a retenir.  Nous  pouvons  puiser  de 
l’eau  d’une  mer,  mais  nous  ne  pouvons  evider  tout  un  ocean. 

• La  seule  faqon  de  faire  face  a la  puissance  de  Feau  est  d’apprendre  a vivre 
avec  ses  forces.  Nous  apprenons  comment  nager  dans  Feau  ou  nous 
construisons  des  navires  qui  flottent  sur  les  vagues.  En  bout  de  ligne,  la 
puissance  de  Feau  est  imprevisible. 

Le  modele  des  marees  commence  a partir  de  quatre  points  de  depart 
simples,  mais  pourtant  importants  : 

• Le  point  de  mire  therapeutique  principal  dans  les  soins  de  sante  mentale 
est  axe  sur  la  communaute.  Les  gens  vivent  sur  un  « ocean  d’ experiences  » 
(leur  vie  naturelle)  et  la  crise  psychiatrique  ne  represente  qu’une  seule 
chose,  parmi  plusieurs  autres,  qui  peut  les  menacer  de  « couler  ».  En  bout 
de  ligne,  le  but  des  soins  de  sante  est  de  renvoyer  les  gens  vers  cet  ocean 
d’experiences  »,  afin  qu’ils  puissent  continuer  leur  « voyage  de  la  vie  ». 

• Le  changement  est  un  processus  constant  et  continu.  Bien  que  les  gens 
changent  constamment,  ces  changements  peuvent  etre  au-dela  de  leur 
conscience.  Un  des  buts  principaux  des  interventions  utilisees  dans  le 
modele  est  d’aider  les  gens  a developper  leur  conscience  des  petits 
changements  qui,  en  bout  de  ligne,  auront  un  effet  important  sur  leur  vie. 

• L’autonomisation  se  trouve  au  cceur  du  processus  des  soins  de  sante.  Les 
infirmiers  aident  les  gens  a determiner  comment  ils  pourraient  gerer  plus 
pleinement  leur  vie,  et  tout  est  relie  a F experience. 

• L’infirmier  et  la  personne  sont  unis  (bien  que  temporairement)  comme 
des  danseurs  lors  d’une  danse.  Lorsque  des  soins  infirmiers  efficaces  sont 
donnes,  comme  WB  Yeats  peut  en  avoir  fait  la  remarque,  « comment  le 
dire  au  danseur  lorsque  nous  dansons?  ».  Les  soins  infirmiers  sont 


importants  et  ils  exigent  de  prendre  soin  des  personnes  avec  elles,  plutot 
que  pour  elles  ou  meme  juste  relativement  a elles.  Cette  maniere  de  faire  a 
des  repercussions,  non  seulement  pour  ce  qui  se  passe  dans  la  relation,  mais 
egalement  pour  le  type  de  soutien  que  peuvent  necessiter  les  infirmiers  de 
la  part  des  autres,  afin  de  maintenir  l’integrite  du  processus  de  compassion. 

A propos  de  « l’ocean  de  l’experience  »,  je  suis  conscient  du  parcours 
spirituel  qui  soutient  la  vie  et  qui  est  grave  dans  l’experience  de  la  maladie 
mentale  ou  de  la  demence.  Bien  sur,  ce  ne  sont  pas  tous  les  gens  qui 
decrivent  leur  detresse  en  termes  spirituels.  Cependant,  j’ai  pourtant 
rencontre  des  gens  qui  etaient  mentalement  en  detresse  et  qui  n’en 
cherchaient  pas  le  sens,  n’essayaient  pas  de  trouver  « la  verite  a propos 
d’eux-memes  et  de  leur  vie  ».  Le  parcours  du  developpement  effectue  par 
les  gens  au  cours  des  divers  stades  de  leur  vie  est  un  voyage  d’exploration  et 
de  decouverte.  II  n’offre  pas  seulement  la  possibility  de  decouvrir  de 
nouveaux  horizons,  mais  il  comporte  aussi  de  nombreux  risques  : des 
tempetes  metaphoriques,  ainsi  que  le  risque  de  s’echouer  ou  que  le  bateau 
coule.  La  navigabilite  du  bateau  peut  etre  une  metaphore  pertinente  de 
l’etat  de  sante  ou  de  la  constitution  d’une  personne.  Manifestement, 
l’etendue  sur  laquelle  nous  sommes  capables  de  parcourir  notre  ocean 
depend  de  notre  corps  physique  sur  lequel  nous  deroulons  le  recit  de  nos 
vies  humaines. 

Cependant,  lorsque  les  gens  vivent  une  interruption  de  leur  parcours  sur  la 
mer,  ils  peuvent  rester  sur  place  sur  la  mer.  Souvent,  la  depression  ne 
presente  que  cet  effet,  soit  de  rester  sur  place.  Elle  peut  aussi  vous  jeter 
violemment  contre  les  recifs.  La  psychose  semble  souvent  etre  comme  de 
vivre  un  naufrage.  D’une  faqon  ou  d’une  autre,  un  signal  indique  que  des 
besoins  speciaux  sont  necessaires  (des  soins  en  phase  de  crise),  et  si  en  bout 
de  ligne  ils  portent  fruit,  ils  doivent  etre  entoures  d’une  gamme 
d’interventions,  soit  de  simplement  garder  la  personne  a flot  (soutien 
communautaire)  ou  de  faire  de  la  plongee  sous-marine  (explorer  les  causes 
immergees  de  la  crise). 

Le  modele  des  marees  vise  a fournir  des  soins  axes  sur  la  personne  (famille). 
Il  devrait  reconnaitre  les  besoins  fondamentaux  de  la  personne  pour  sa 
securite,  existentielle  et  physique;  reconnaitre  la  capacite  des  personnes  a 
s’adapter  aux  circonstances  changeantes  de  la  vie;  mettre  l’accent  sur  les 
ressources  personnelles  et  interpersonnelles  qui  existent  pour  ces  personnes. 
Le  modele  reconnait  que  nous  devrions  aspirer  a faire  tant  soit  peu  ce  que 
nous  devons  faire  pour  aider  a soutenir  la  personne.  L’intervention,  non  pas 
[’interference,  devrait  etre  notre  mot  d’ordre. 
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Vous  pouvez  soumettre  vos  articles  ou  autres  contributions  par  la 
poste  ou  sous  forme  de  disquette: 

Au  Redacteur,  Premier  pas 
75  rue  Albert,  Piece  801 
Ottawa,  Ontario  K1 P 5E7 

Telecopieur:  (613)  237-4442  Courriel:  grobelin@ahf.ca  & 
wspear@ahf.ca.  Renseignements  additionnels  sur  page  2. 
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la  Fondation  Espoir  des  generations 


Nous  remercions  tous  nos 
commanditaires  pour  leur 
appui  lors  de  notre  quatrieme 
tournoi  de  golf,qui  a eu  lieu  au 
Loch  March  Golf  & Country 
Club  (logos  and  names  of  all 
corporate  teams  as  well  as  hole 
sponsors)  [I  have  highlighted 
these  for  Wayne].  Nous  avons 
recueilli  plus  de  11  000$  pour 
la  Fondation  Espoir  des 
generations.  Cette  somme 
servira  a financer  des  initiatives 
de  sante  pour  les  personnes  et 
communautes  autochtones 
affectees  par  les  sequel  les  des 
pensionnats  pour  Indiens  du 
Canada.  Nous  sommes  conva- 
incus  que  la  Fondation  Espoir 
des  generations  jouera  un  role 
significatif  en  sensibilisant  le 
public  au  sujet  du  processus 
de  guerison  et  de  reconcilia- 
tion. Prendre  conscience  de  ces 
deux  processus  et  admettre 
leur  importance  sont  les  deux 
elements  qui  permettent  aux 
Survivants,  a leurs  families  et  a 
leurs  descendants  d'amorcer 
leur  cheminement  vers  la 
guerison. 
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Les  Metis  et  les  sequelles 
des  abus  perpetres  dans  les 
pensionnats 

Les  reactions  a l’oppression  et  a l’angoisse  vecues 
dans  les  pensionnats  varient  d’une  personne  a 
l’autre,  et  d’une  culture  a l’autre.  Certaines 
faqons  les  plus  courantes  de  faire  face  a des 
situations  horribles  qui  arrivent  aux  gens  c’est  le 
deni  de  ce  qui  leur  est  arrive,  d’etouffer  toute 
envie  d’en  parler,  vivre  avec  la  honte  ou  vivre 
dans  la  peur.  Cette  faqon  de  faire  face  a de  tels 
traumatismes  causes  par  les  pensionnats  con- 
duisent  a d’autres  situations  problematiques.  Des 
problemes  tels  que  la  colere,  la  rage,  falcoolisme, 
les  toxicomanies,  la  depression,  le  suicide  ou  des 
comportements  suicidaires  sans  compter 
Tincapacite  de  faire  face  aux  exigences 
quotidiennes  de  la  vie  en  general. 

Consequemment,  une  experience  commune  a un 
bon  nombre  de  Survivants  actuels  des 
pensionnats  ou  de  generations  precedentes  c’est 
l’emprisonnement  ou  encore  l’arrestation  de  leurs 
enfants  par  des  agences  de  protection  de  1’ enfant 
et  de  la  famille.  De  cette  faqon  on  vient  de 
boucler  le  cycle  de  Tabus  : les  Autochtones  sont  a 
nouveau  separes  de  leur  famille  et  de  leur 
communaute. 

Nous  savons,  grace  a des  etudes  qui  se  sont 
penchees  sur  les  Metis  d’une  part  et  apres 
nombre  d’annees  de  services  specifiques  diriges 
vers  les  Metis  d’autre  part  ( emploi  et  formation, 
enfant  et  famille,  education..),  que  cette  popula- 
tion soulfre  de  problemes  similaires  que  ceux 
rencontres  chez  les  Premieres  Nations. 
Cependant,  pour  des  raisons  autres,  Les  Metis 
sont  peu  enclins,  compares  aux  Autochtones,  a 
« reveler  leur  histoire  » et  de  faire  le  lien  entre  les 
problemes  qui  affligent  la  population  et  leur 
sejour  dans  les  pensionnats. 

II  existe  un  certain  nombre  de  facteurs  qui 
expliquent  cette  hesitation.  Un  premier  facteur 
est  relie  au  terme  cri  : « Otipemisiwak  »;  ce 
terme  traduit  bien  Tesprit  qui  caracterise  les 
Metis.  Un  peuple  dont  la  culture  considere  « etre 
en  possession  de  tous  ses  moyens,  etre  en 
controle  de  soi-meme  » comme  une  vertu,  aura 
beaucoup  de  difficultes  d’admettre  que  les 
pensionnats  les  ont  derobe  de  leur  pouvoir,  et  de 
leur  independance.  De  plus,  les  Metis  de  langue 
franqaise,  un  groupe  tres  influent  aupres  de  la 
population  metisse  au  Manitoba,  ont 
historiquement  parlant  tisse  une  association 
solide  avec  TEglise  Catholique  Romaine, 
association  qu’ils  continuent  d’entretenir 
aujourd’hui.  Cette  association  constitue  un  deft 
pour  les  Survivants  metis  de  s’identifier  et 
d’exposer  les  abus  auxquels  ils  ont  ete  soumis  et 
qu’ils  ont  endures. 


Pour  un  Survivant,  reconnaitre  les  abus  et 
raconter  son  histoire,  peut  initier  cette  liberte  de 
vouloir  explorer  en  profondeur  sa  situation  de 
victime  et  les  represailles  qui  en  decoulent.  C’est 
le  premier  pas  a prendre  dans  le  processus  de 
guerison.  11  est  indispensable  que  le  premier  pas, 
celui  de  reconnaitre,  soit  pris  dans  un 
environnement  qui  offre  a la  fois  support  et 
securite.  Partager  son  histoire  avec  d’autres  per- 
sonnes  qui  ont  vecu  la  meme  experience  presente 
certainement  des  avantages.  C’est  un  fait  de 
reconnaitre  que  Ton  a ete  injustement  traite,  que 
Ton  vous  a cause  du  tort,  en  presence  d’un 
groupe  avec  lequel  vous  avez  bon  nombre  de 
points  communs,  ce  qui  facilite  Tecoute  et  le 
partage  de  l’histoire.  Ceci  peut  soulager  la  per- 
sonne d’un  enorme  poids  et  lui  permettre  de  voir 
plus  clairement  les  demarches  a entreprendre  et  a 
poursuivre  face  aux  abus  qui  lui  ont  ete  infliges. 

Apres  la  reconnaissance  des  abus,  un  Survivant 
ressent  le  besoin  d’aller  encore  plus  loin  et  de 
remedier  a sa  situation.  II  existe  certaines  options 
a considerer,  mais  il  n’ existe  pas  de  solution 
universelle  qui  s’applique  a tous  de  faqon 
uniforme.  Parce  que  les  actions  des 
responsables/des  dirigeants  des  pensionnats, 
directement  relies  a Theritage  des  abus  physiques 
et  sexuels,  sont  des  actions  criminelles,  les 
moyens  offerts  par  le  systeme  legal  canadien 
representent  a juste  titre  une  option  a considerer. 
Cependant  cette  option  ne  peut  s’attaquer  aux 
besoins  emotionnels,  psychologiques,  culturels  et 
spirituels  identifies  chez  la  majorite  des 
Survivants  metis. 

Au  fur  et  a mesure  que  les  gens  prennent 
conscience  de  Thistoire  des  abus  physiques  et 
sexuels  et  que  des  Survivants  decident  de 
s’identifier,  des  inquietudes  de  taille  se  sont 
manifestoes  en  rapport  avec  la  competence  et  la 
suffisance  des  services  et  des  ressources  pour 
traiter  les  Survivants  des  pensionnats.  La  plupart 
des  services  et  des  ressources  qui  existent  ne  sont 
pas  de  nature  « conviviale  »,  sont  mal  equipes 
pour  traiter  les  nombreux  problemes  specifiques 
aux  Metis  et  auxquels  font  face  les  Survivants. 
Dans  certaines  regions  du  Manitoba,  les 
ressources  communautaires  sont  totalement 
absentes  (specifiquement  dans  le  nord). 

Les  autorites  regionales  de  la  sante,  de  la  sante 
mentale,  les  travailleurs,  les  medecins,  les 
infirmieres  et  tous  ceux  impliques  dans  le 
domaine  de  la  « sante  »,  sont-ils  capables  de 
comprendre  les  problemes  auxquels  les  Survivants 
metis  font  face  ? 

Ces  travailleurs  sont-ils  receptifs,  font-ils  preuve 
d’empathie  envers  les  Survivants  des  pensionnats 
? Les  services  offerts  par  le  gouvernement  qui  ne 
tiennent  pas  compte  de  faqon  specifique  de  la 
culture  metisse,  tels  Addiction  Foundation  of 
Manitoba  et  Mental  Health  peuvent  —ils  etre 
efficaces  pour  les  Survivants  metis  ? Les 


enseignants  peuvent- ils  faire  face  a T impact 
intergenerationnel  que  les  pensionnats  ont  sur  les 
enfants  et  petits-enfants  des  Survivants  ? 

Existe-il  quelque  agence  pour  soigner  les  efifets 
qui  resultent  de  Taction  d’extraire  les  enfants  du 
foyer  familial  et  de  la  communaute  pour  ensuite 
les  ramener  en  mauvais  etat  plus  tard  pour  les 
rendre  a leur  famille  et  leur  communaute 
affaiblies  ? Comment  atteindre  ce  bien-etre 
familial  quand  les  families  metisses  sont 
continuellement  dechirees,  demembrees  par  des 
separations  decidees  par  les  cours  de  justice,  les 
peines  de  prison,  les  placements  en  foyer 
d’accueil  et  d’autres  institutions  ? Avec  ce 
renouveau  on  voit  apparaitre  une  plus  grande 
ouverture  que  ce  que  les  moyens  traditionnels 
peuvent  offrir  quand  quelque  chose  va  mal.  Si 
des  soins  qui  tiendraient  compte  de  la  dimension 
culturelle  metisse  devaient  etre  mis  de  1’avant,  a 
quoi  ressembleraient-ils  et  en  quoi  seraient-ils 
differents  ? Serait-il  que  les  Metis  qui  ne  sont  pas 
nes  et  eleves  dans  un  environnement  le  mode  de 
vie  possede  encore  une  influence  sur  le  caractere 
soient  adaptes  et  plus  a l’aise  avec  des  services 
copies  sur  les  modeles  de  services  courants  ? 

Certains  Survivants  metis  preferent  des 
methodes  de  guerison  qui  proviennent  du  cote 
autochtone  correspondant  a Theritage  metis  (p. 
ex;,  roue  de  medicine,  sueries,  ceremonies, 
langue,  les  guerisseurs)  D’autres  Metis  sont  plus  a 
l’aise  avec  le  pouvoir  de  guerison  lie  a la 
nourriture  traditionnelle  metisse,  le  violon,  la 
danse,  les  rassemblements  ou  les  gemissements 
(comme  lors  des  veillees  funebres  traditionnelles 
metisses).  Il  est  certain  que  le  retablissement  du 
groupe  de  la  famille  metisse  etendue  est  un  fac- 
teur essentiel  dans  la  guerison  requise  pour 
mettre  fin  aux  traumatismes  infliges  par  les 
pensionnats. 

Quelques  que  soient  les  moyens  utilises  pour 
livrer  les  services  requis  ou  pour  favoriser  la 
guerison,  il  est  important  que  les  methodes 
utilisees  soient  en  harmonie  avec  les  traditions 
culturelles  qui  ont  ete  interdites  dans  les 
pensionnats.  Ce  sont  ces  traditions  memes  qui 
ont  cimente  les  liens  familiaux  et  nourri  leur 
identite  culturelle.  C’est  pourquoi  transferer  la 
responsabilite  des  services  que  la  population 
metisse  requiert  sous  controle  metis  est 
important.  C’est  un  facteur  cle  d’etablir  des 
services  avec  une  approche  qui  tient  compte  de  la 
culture  plutot  que  d’ avoir  des  services  qui 
ignorent  cette  culture. 

Retablir  le  Bien-etre  et  la  Guerison 
pour  les  Survivants  metis 

Le  fait  que  certaines  Eglises  ont  demande  aux 
Survivants  des  pensionnats  le  pardon  et  ont 
exprime  leur  ouverture  vers  la  reconciliation 
presente  un  dilemme  pour  les  communautes 
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metisses  du  Manitoba.  Ceux  qui  ont  frequente  les  pensionnats  et  qui  ont 
eu  des  experiences  passables  resultant  en  une  implication  continue  avec 
l’eglise  pourraient  etre  portes  a se  porter  a la  defense  de  celle-ci  et  accepter 
les  excuses  des  representants  officiels  de  l’eglise.  Par  contre  ceux  qui  ont 
subi  des  abus  physiques  et  sexuels  dans  les  pensionnats  continuent  a 
nourrir  beaucoup  de  colere  a l’endroit  de  l’eglise.  Meme  si  certains  ont 
regie  leur  probleme  de  colere  a 1’endroit  de  l’eglise,  ils  sont  fermement 
determines  a ce  que  la  justice  punisse  les  coupables  et  que  la  redevabilite 
des  institutions  en  cause  soit  clairement  etablie.  Les  reactions  mitigees  de  la 
population  metisse  signifient  que  ces  inquietudes  doivent  etre  traitees  avec 
beaucoup  de  doigte  et  de  tact. 

Certains  Survivants  adherent  encore  au  christianisme  et  soutiennent  avoir 
regie  le  probleme  de  la  douleur  et  de  la  souffrance  a travers  leur  foi  dans  les 
enseignements  de  la  Bible  en  rapport  avec  la  reconciliation  et  le  pardon. 
Est-il  possible  que  ceux  qui  ont  trouve  ce  moyen  pour  s’en  sortir  acceptent 
le  fait  que  des  Survivants  metis  puissent  adopter  des  approches 
traditionnelles  et  holistiques  qui  leur  conviennent  mieux  ? Est-il  possible 
que  ceux  qui  se  sont  allies  a l’eglise  et  que  ceux  qui  sont  plus  a l’aise  avec 
les  methodes  traditionnelles  tous  deux  acceptent  que  d’autres  Metis  aient 
choisi  d’embrasser  des  traitements/services  plus  modernes  qui  impliquent  le 
counselling  et  la  therapie  ? 

Quelque  soit  l’approche  preconisee  par  les  Metis  pour  regler  1’heritage  des 
abus  physiques  et  sexuels  lies  aux  pensionnats,  les  resultats  des  abus  et  de  la 
violence  ne  disparaissent  pas  parce  que  quelques  representants  d’eglise  ont 
reconnu  certaines  de  leurs  responsabilites  et  ont  demande  le  pardon.  II  est 
clairement  etabli,  les  abus  ont  eu  un  impact  sur  les  generations  suivantes, 
les  enfants  et  petits-enfants  des  Survivants.  De  plus,  il  ne  faut  pas  ignorer 
les  tentatives  par  l’eglise  et  le  gouvernement  pour  christianiser/civiliser  la 
population  metisse  a eu  pour  resultat  la  perte  de  la  langue,  de  la  culture,  de 
la  famille,  de  fierte  et  du  mode  de  vie  traditionnel  metis.  En  tout  dernier 
lieu,  les  efforts  de  l’eglise  / l’etat  pour  contenir  l’identite  culturelle  ont  pu 
avoir  comme  resultat  de  provoquer  chez  les  Metis  d’ avoir  honte  de  leur 
heritage  indien  et  meme  de  le  cacher.  Certains  dirigeants  d’eglise  ont 
exprime  des  regrets  sinceres  en  rapport  avec  le  mal  et  les  torts  infliges  par  le 
passe,  mais  de  dire  « je  suis  desole  » ne  represente  pas  la  fin  du  processus  de 
guerison  pas  plus  que  du  retablissement. 

Par  des  moyens  retors  tels  la  honte,  1’humiliation,  1’interdiction  de  l’usage 
des  langues  et  des  coutumes  traditionnelles  et  de  flagrants  mensonges,  les 
eglises  ont  reussi  a deformer  et  a denaturer  les  opinions  des  etudiants 
concernant  leurs  propres  racines  culturelles.  Le  gouvernement,  pour  ne  pas 
etre  en  reste,  a egalement  contribue  en  rendant  certaines  pratiques  de 
coutumes  illegales  (p.  ex.;  danses  du  soleil,  fetes  bruyantes  ) et  d’autres 
coutumes  ont  ete  bannies  par  l’eglise  ( p.  ex.;  les  sueries,  la  pratique  de 
medecine  traditionnelle).  Dans  certaines  communautes  metisses,  l’eglise 
confisquait  tous  les  violons  de  la  communaute  et  les  brulait  et  allait  jusqu’a 
interdire  la  danse.  L’eglise  enseignait  que  pareilles  activites  etaient  des 
pratiques  paiennes  et  qu’elles  faisaient  partie  de  la  nature  sauvage  et 
primitive  des  Autochtones. 

Les  tentatives  de  genocide  culturel  du  passe  n’ont  pas  n’ont  pas  ete 
totalement  couronnees  de  succes.  Aujourd’hui  nous  assistons  a un  reveil,  a 
un  regain  d’interet  pour  l’heritage  et  les  racines  culturelles  metis.  Le  regain 
d’interet  pour  le  Michif  chez  les  Metis  vient  confirmer  que  la  volonte  et  les 
aspirations  de  la  Nation  metisse  n’ont  ete  totalement  eliminees. 


Recemment  Pemmican  Publication,  une  maison  d’edition  metisse  mise  sur 
pied  par  MMF  (Manitoba  Metis  Foundation),  a publie  un  livre  intitule  : 
Past  Reflects  the  Present  : The  Metis  Elders  Conference  (le  Passe  Reflete  le 
Present  : La  Conference  des  Aines  metis  ).  C’est  un  recueil  d’histoires  des 
Aines  metis  contemporains  qui  racontent  ce  qui  etait  pratique  dans  leurs 
communautes  a l’epoque  lorsqu’une  personne  brisait  la  loi  ou  qu’elle  ne 
respectait  pas  ses  engagements  vis  a vis  de  ses  enfants  et  de  sa  famille.  Les 
Metis  avaient  leurs  methodes,  leurs  moyens  pour  faire  face  a la  maladie  et 
aux  blessures  physiques  et  emotionnelles,  des  moyens  qui  mettaient  a profit 
les  cadeaux  offerts  par  la  nature. 

Le  desir  chez  les  Metis  du  Manitoba  de  consolider  une  notion  de  la  famille 
forte  et  de  retablir  une  vie  communautaire  vibrante  d’activites  augurent 
bien  pour  l’avenir  de  la  famille  et  pour  le  bien-etre  de  la  communaute. 
Parallelement  a ce  renouveau  culturel  on  voit  apparaitre  une  plus  grande 
ouverture  aux  methodes  traditionnelles,  a ce  qu’elles  peuvent  ofifrir  comme 
solutions  dans  le  cas  o_  quelque  chose  irait  mal.  En  fait  il  s’agit  des 
pratiques  et  coutumes  qui  ont  ete  interdites,  condamnees,  bannies  et 
illegales  qui  presentent  un  potentiel  de  guerison  recherchee.  En  retablissant 
les  vieilles  methodes  qui  ont  resiste  a l’epreuve  du  temps,  en  tenant  compte 
du  contexte  et  de  la  realite  d’aujourd’hui  et  que  les  families  se  sentent 
liberees  des  traumatismes  du  passe,  les  Metis  pourront  a nouveau  retrouver 
leur  qualificatif  « Otipemisiwak  » - personnes  en  possession  de  tous  leurs 
moyens. 


pccnntl 

Une  Priere  Ojibway 


0 Grand  Esprit,  dont  j’entends  la  voix  dans  les  vents 
et  dont  le  souffle  donne  la  vie  a toutes  choses,  ecoute-moi. 

Je  viens  vers  toi  comme  l’un  de  tes  nombreux  enfants  ; je  suis 
faible...  je  suis  petit...  j’ai  besoin  de  ta  sagesse  et  de  ta  force. 

Laisse-moi  marcher  dans  la  beaute,  et  fais  que  mes  yeux 
aperqoivent  toujours  les  rouges  et  pourpres  couchers  de  soleil. 

Fais  que  mes  mains  respectent  les  choses  que  tu  as  creees,  et 
rends  mes  oreilles  fines  pour  qu’elles  puissent  entendre  ta  voix. 

Fais-moi  sage,  de  sorte  que  je  puisse  comprendre  ce  que  tu  as 
enseigne  a mon  peuple  et  les  leqons  que  tu  as  cachees  dans 
chaque  feuille  et  chaque  rocher. 

Je  te  demande  force  et  sagesse,  non  pour  etre  superieur  a mes 
freres,  mais  afin  d’etre  capable  de  combattre  mon  plus  grand 
ennemi,  moi-meme. 

Fais  que  je  sois  toujours  pret  a me  presenter  devant  toi  avec  des 
mains  propres  et  un  regard  droit. 


Ainsi,  lorsque  ma  vie  s’eteindra  comme  s’eteint  un  coucher  de 
soleil,  mon  esprit  pourra  venir  a toi  sans  honte. 
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Le  modele  Tidal  et  le 
contexte  Maori 

Jacquie  Kidd 

Avant  de  commencer  a discuter  l’application  du 
modele  Tidal  au  contexte  Maori,  il  faudrait  explorer 
la  signification  exacte  de  ce  contexte. 

Tout  d’abord,  il  est  important  de  signaler,  des  le 
debut,  qu’etre  Maori  est  a la  fois  une  experience 
individuelle  et  collective.  La  collectivite  est 
representee  dans  notre  mythologie,  dans  les 
concepts  crees  par  notre  langage  (malgre  les  diverses 
variations  dialectiques)  et  dans  la  reconnaissance 
que  nous  avons  les  uns  pour  les  autres.  Cette 
reconnaissance  represente  quelque  fois  une 
recherche  deguisee  en  vue  d’etablir  un  lien;  « d’ou 
venez-vous  ? » ou  « qui  sont  les  membres  de  votre 
famille  ? » Quelques  fois,  tout  simplement  un 
sourire,  ou  un  mouvement  du  menton  suffit  a 
reconnaitre  la  parente  des  Maori. 

L’individualite  est  representee  par  les  divers  moyens 
que  les  individus  utilisent  pour  se  definir  comme 
Maori.  En  tant  qu’ancienne  culture  nous  avons  ete 
colonises  de  plusieurs  faqons  differentes;  de  force 
par  les  Britanniques  durant  les  annees  1800  et  le 
debut  des  annees  1900,  de  maniere  coercitive  par  les 
lois  et  les  politiques,  benevolement  par  les  mariages 
mixtes  et  maintenant  volontairement  (il  semblerait) 
par  la  culture  americaine.  Etre  Maori  peut,  effec- 
tivement,  prendre  plusieurs  formes.  Sans  oublier  ces 
dernieres  influences,  chaque  iwi  (tribu)  avait  ses 
propres  kawa  (les  coutumes,  les  protocoles)  et  un 
dialecte,  alors  meme  a l’epoque  pre-Europeenne, 

F experience  d’etre  Maori  variait  de  region  en  region. 

Mon  experience  de  Maori  est  influencee  par  un 
mariage  mixte,  tot,  une  assimilation  a tous  les 
niveaux  de  mon  education  et  le  fait  que  j’ai 
demenage  assez  loin  de  la  region  d’ou  vient  notre 
iwi.  Alors,  mes  mots  sont  ceux  d’un  individu,  qui 
ecrit  en  tant  qu’individu  mais  qui  partage  des 
croyances  communes  avec  whanau  (la  famille),  hapu 
(la  famille  etendue),  iwi  la  tribu  et  toute  la  nation 
Maori.  Un  Maori  qui  lit  ce  que  j’ecris  pourrait 
contredire  ma  perception,  et  dans  ce  debat  il  existe 
une  celebration  parce  que  la  voix  puissante  de  la 
colonisation  est  passee  sous  silence,  pendant  que 
nous  explorons  qui  et  comment  sont  les  Maori. 

Le  mot  Maori  qui  signifie  la  spiritualite  est  wairua. 
Si  on  le  traduit  mot  a mot,  Wairua  signifie  les  deux 
eaux.  Ceci  cree  immediatement  une  affinite  avec  la 
metaphore  de  l’eau  du  modele  Tidal,  avec  les  images 
de  la  dualite  des  eaux  qui  sont  a la  fois  sauveur  de 
vie  et  danger,  calmes  et  violentes,  soutien  et  exagera- 
tion,  paisibles  et  puissantes.  La  nature  chaotique  de 
l’eau,  avec  sa  nature  mysterieuse  et  son  element  de 
pouvoir  refletent  la  mobilite  consistante  de  la  vie  et 
la  nature  inconnue  des  forces  qui  ont  des  effets  sur 
nous.  Ma  conception  du  modele  Tidal  explique 
qu’il  demontre,  chez  les  personnes,  une  faqon  d’etre 
basee  dans  la  spiritualite. 


La  spiritualite  pour  beaucoup  de  Maori  contient 
l’essence  de  tout  ce  qui  est  important  dans  la  vie. 
L’eau  detient  une  place  centrale  dans  la  spiritualite 
Maori,  ce  qui  est  evident  dans  le  mihi  (salut)  que  les 
Maori  partagent  lorsqu’ils  se  rencontrent.  Le  mihi 
fait  une  reference  specifique  au  corps  de  l’eau  qui 
est  sacre  pour  cette  personne.  Pour  moi,  la  reference 
a « mon  lac  »,  Omapere,  offre  non  seulement  un 
repere  afin  que  les  gens  puissent  trouver  ma  maison, 
mais  elle  offre  aussi  une  reconnaissance  de  ma 
source  de  spiritualite.  Aller  chez  soi  pour  se  purifier 
dans  les  eaux  spirituelles  ressemble  au  symbole  d’un 
enfant  qui  retourne  dans  le  ventre  de  sa  mere  pour 
renaitre.  En  utilisant  l’eau  pour  sa  metaphore 
philosophique  centrale,  le  modele  Tidal  offre  un 
modele  de  soins  qui  cadre  bien  avec  l’utilisation  de 
l’eau  pour  la  guerison  et  la  purification  et  une 
maniere  de  nous  montrer  la  direction  vers  de 
nouveaux  debuts  ou  au  moins  une  continuation 
rafraichie  de  notre  trajet. 

L’eau  peut  representer  une  metaphore  puissante, 
mais  elle  est  aussi  ancree  dans  la  realite.  En  plus  de 
retourner  aux  eaux  de  la  maison  pour  la  purification 
et  le  renouveau,  les  personnes  utilisent  Peau  pour 
une  purification  symbolique,  ou  pour  la  purification 
d’un  article  ou  d’un  lieu.  Ensuite,  il  existe  aussi  le 
pouvoir  de  guerison  par  l’eau  si  on  marche  a cote 
de  la  riviere  ou  sur  une  plage,  les  proprietes  de  sante 
qui  proviennent  de  l’eau  potable  et  le  confort 
physique  du  flottement  au-dessus  des  eaux 
profondes.  Alors,  l’eau  represente  un  theme  central 
de  vie  physique  et  spirituelle  pour  les  Maori,  et 
done  le  modele  Tidal  s’harmonise  parfaitement  en 
termes  symboliques  et  metaphoriques. 

En  terme  plus  pratique,  le  modele  Tidal  comjoit  les 
problemes  de  sante  mentale  comme  les  « problemes 
de  la  vie  »,  et  comme  tel,  il  reconnait  l’importance 
des  liens  humains.  L’humanite  de  cette  vision  reflete 
la  concentration  Maori  sur  la  famille.  La  famille  est, 
cependant,  beaucoup  plus  qu’un  groupe  nucleaire. 
La  famille  est  whanau,  hapu  et  iwi.  La  famille 
commence  avec  tupuna  (les  ancetres)  depuis 
plusieurs  generations  et  inclut  tous  les  cousins,  les 
tantes,  les  oncles,  les  nieces  et  les  neveux  qui  ont  ete 
crees  par  ces  ancetres.  En  tant  que  Maori,  une  per- 
sonne fait  partie  du  tout.  Une  personne  seule 
n’est  pas  perque  comme  une  personne  saine,  en 
bonne  sante  ni  complete. 

Les  implications  du  travail  d’infirmiere  en  ce  qui 
concerne  donner  des  soins  aux  personnes  qui 
connaissent  cette  vision  du  whanau  (famille)  sont 
extraordinaires.  Les  questions  de  consentement,  de 
vie  privee  et  de  confidentialite  sont  revisees.  Dans  le 
whanau  qui  continue  les  moyens  traditionnels,  la 
personne  qui  est  identifiee  comme  ayant  une 
maladie  mentale  pourrait  ne  pas  etre  celle  qui 
consent  a suivre  le  traitement.  La  personne  qui  y 
consent  peut  etre  une  personne  plus  agee,  peut  etre 
un  kaumatua  (un  Aine)  ou  une  kuia  (une  Arnee). 

La  whanau  peut  se  referer  a cette  personne  comme  a 
une  tante  ou  un  oncle,  et  cela  peut  preter  a 
confusion  pour  l’equipe  responsable  des  soins  de 
voir  que  cette  personne  detient  autant  de  pouvoir 
tout  en  paraissant  aussi  inoffensive  ou  meme 
timide.  Le  modele  Tidal  offre  une  maniere  d’etre 
avec  le  whanau  au  cours  de  leur  experience  de 


« sante  mentale  ».  Sans  definir  le  systeme  humain 
dans  lequel  une  personne  existe,  le  modele  Tidal 
donne  toute  validite  a la  structure  de  la  whanau  et 
apprecie  les  variations  qui  se  presentent. 

Les  tupuna  (ancetres)  qui  ont  un  statut  tres 
important  dans  le  monde  Maori  occupent  aussi  une 
position  cle  dans  le  concept  de  la  maladie  mentale 
chez  les  Maori.  En  gardant  une  porte  ouverte  entre 
ce  monde  et  celui  du  passe,  en  conservant  un  passe 
vivant  et  pertinent,  et  en  prenant  une  part  active 
dans  les  vies  de  beaucoup  de  Maori,  tupuna  peut 
ressembler  aux  symptomes  d’une  psychose  aux  yeux 
des  occidentaux.  Le  modele  Tidal  demande  a ce  que 
les  donneurs  de  soins  interrogent  la  personne  sur  sa 
maladie  et  sur  la  signification  de  ses  symptomes 
selon  elle.  Ensuite,  le  modele  Tidal  donne  aux 
Maori  une  vraie  possibility  de  decrire  la  difference 
entre  les  symptomes  de  detresse  et  le  confort  ou  le 
defi  de  l’implication  des  tupuna  dans  la  vie  de  tous 
les  jours.  En  situant  la  personne  au  centre  de  sa 
propre  experience,  les  croyances  et  les  evenements 
marginalises  auparavant  peuvent  alors  etre  inclus 
dans  1’ experience  de  guerison. 

En  ce  qui  concerne  mon  experience  de  Maori  dans 
le  « systeme  de  sante  mentale  » je  crois  qu’un  mon- 
tant  enorme  d’energie  peut  etre  utilise  par  1’equipe 
des  donneurs  de  soins  pour  essayer  d’aligner  les 
progres  de  la  personne  avec  une  idee  prejugee  de  ce 
que  represente  le  bien-etre.  Ceci  a souvent  comme 
resultat  une  perte  de  l’individu  car  ils  disent  « Je  ne 
sais  pas  comment  etre  de  la  faqon  que  vous  me  le 
demandez.  Montrez  moi  comment  faire,  sauvez-moi 
».  Le  modele  Tidal  vise  a promouvoir  activement  le 
soutien  des  professionnels  de  la  sante  et  leur 
implication  reelle  en  tant  que  personnes  desireuses 
d’aider  qui  s’engagent  vraiment  dans  une  discussion 
mutuelle  afin  de  determiner  le  suivi  de  la  guerison, 
adherant  ainsi  a la  personne  qui  travaille  avec  une 
image  de  bien-etre  qui  represente  une  realite 
culturelle  pour  elle. 

Mon  experience  du  modele  Tidal  dans  ma  pratique 
n’est  pas  tres  extensive,  car  je  detiens  seulement  12 
mois  de  pratique  depuis  que  je  l’ai  « decouvert  »,  et 
avant  cela  j’avais  change  dans  le  secteur  de 
l’education.  Cependant,  mon  utilisation  de  ce 
modele  a ete  pratique  et  satisfaisante  pour  moi 
comme  infirmiere,  mais  ce  qui  est  encore  plus 
important  e’est  que  ce  modele  a ete  utile  pour  les 
personnes  dont  je  prends  soins  et  que  j’ai 
rencontrees  au  cours  de  cette  annee.  Mon  but,  en 
ecrivant  ce  texte  est  d’exprimer  la  facilite  avec  la 
quelle  j’ai  pu  adapter  le  modele  Tidal  a ma  vision 
du  monde  en  tant  qu’infirmiere  Maori.  Egalement, 
j’ai  voulu  exprimer  le  confort  et  le  plaisir  exprimes 
par  les  personnes  a qui  j’ai  presente  les  soins 
apportes  par  le  modele  Tidal.  J’espere  vivement  que 
le  modele  Tidal  continuera  a croitre  et  a se  diffuser 
a la  fois  dans  l’eau  et  partout  a l’exterieur  pour  que 
les  gens,  l’utilisent,  le  critiquent  et  continuent  a 
jouir  des  bienfaits  de  son  utilisation. 

He  aha  te  mea  nui  te  Ao?  He  tangata,  he  tangata,  he 
tangata.  [ Quelle  est  la  chose  la  plus  importante  au 
monde  ? Les  personnes,  les  personnes,  les  personnes.] 

Arohanui,  Amities. 
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LES  ETAPES  DE  LA  GUERISON  : 


Extrait  de  : The  Courage  to  Heal:  A Guide  for  Women  Survivors  of  Child 
Sexual  Abuse  (Le  courage  de  guerir  : un  guide  pour  les  femmes  survivantes 
de  Tabus  sexuel pendant  Tenfance  ) de  Laura  Davis  et  Ellen  Bass. 

Les  personnes  qui  soutiennent  les  Survivants  doivent  absolument 
comprendre  le  processus  de  guerison.  La  guerison  n’est  jamais  un 
progres  simple  et  direct.  Alors,  il  vaut  mieux  le  decrire  comme  une 
spirale.  Dans  son  trajet  vers  la  guerison,  une  Survivante  grimpe  vers  le 
haut,  mais  elle  revient  sur  ses  pas  plusieurs  fois  durant  cette  etape.  Si 
vous,  en  tant  que  supporter,  pouvez  comprendre  cette  demarche,  vous 
pourrez  alors  mieux  soutenir  le  Survivant  que  vous  connaissez. 

II  existe  plusieurs  faqons  de  decrire  le  processus  de  guerison.  La 
plupart  sont  a la  fois  valables  et  utiles  a la  comprehension  du  processus 
de  guerison.  La  roue  de  medecine  utilisee  par  plusieurs  cultures 
autochtones  en  Amerique  du  Nord  represente  une  maniere  de  decrire 
la  guerison  et  Tequilibre  que  nous  nous  efforqons  tous  d’atteindre. 

Ellen  Bass  et  Laura  Davis  ont  une  autre  description,  souvent  utilisee 
par  les  Survivants  et  les  organisations  communautaires. 

Bass  et  Davis  ont  decrit  les  etapes  de  la  guerison  que  traverse  une 
Survivante.  La  plupart  de  ces  etapes  sont  absolument  necessaires. 
Pourtant,  (certaines  de  ces  etapes  d’urgence,  rappelant  le  souvenir  de 
Tabus,  la  confrontation  avec  la  famille,  et  le  pardon)  ne  sont  pas 
applicables  a toutes  les  femmes.  Une  fois  que  ces  descriptions  sont 
expliquees  a un  Survivant  (homme  ou  femme)  cette  information 
devient  vitale  a tout  supporter,  qu’il  s’agisse  d’un  partenaire,  d’un 
membre  de  la  famille,  d’un  ami,  du  therapeute  ou  de  tout  autre 
soutien  professionnel.  Au  plus  nous  avons  de  connaissance  sur  Tabus, 
ses  effets  et  la  guerison,  au  plus  nous  pouvons  aider  les  Survivants 
durant  notre  vie  et  par  la  meme  occasion  guerir  aussi.  La  suite 
explique  comment  Bass  et  Davis  decrivent  les  etapes  du  trajet  vers  la 
guerison. 

La  decision  de  guerir 

Quand  vous  reconnaissez  les  effets  de  Tabus  sexuel  dans  votre  vie,  il 
faut  absolument  vous  engager  activement  a guerir.  La  guerison  pro- 
fonde  arrive  seulement  quand  vous  la  choisissez  et  que  vous  avez  la 
volonte  de  vous  changer. 

L’etape  d’urgence  : 

Quand  vous  commencez  a faire  face  aux  souvenirs  et  aux  sentiments 
opprimes,  cela  peut  vous  entrainer  dans  un  desastre  total.  Alors  sou- 
venez-vous  que  ceci  represente  seulement  une  etape  et  que  celle-ci  ne 
durera  pas  toujours. 

Le  souvenir 

Beaucoup  de  Survivants  ont  tendance  a effacer  tout  souvenir  de  ce 
qu’il  leur  est  arrive  quand  ils  etaient  enfants.  Ceux  qui  n’oublient  pas 
les  incidents  memes  oublient  souvent  ce  qu’ils  ont  ressenti  au  moment 
meme  de  Tincident.  Alors,  le  souvenir  est  le  processus  qui  replace 
ensemble  la  memoire  et  le  sentiment. 

Croire  que  c’est  arrive 

Les  Survivants  ont  souvent  tendance  a douter  de  leurs  propres  percep- 
tions. Arriver  a croire  que  Tabus  a vraiment  eu  lieu  et  que  ceci  vous  a 
reellement  blesse  represente  une  partie  vitale  du  processus  de 
guerison. 


La  rupture  du  silence 

La  plupart  des  adultes  survivants  ont  garde  Tabus  secret  durant  toute 
leur  enfance.  Raconter  a une  autre  personne  ce  qui  vous  est  arrive 
represente  une  force  puissante  qui  a le  pouvoir  de  vous  aider  a vous 
debarrasser  de  votre  honte  de  victime. 

Comprendre  que  ce  n’est  pas  votre  faute 

Les  enfants  croient  generalement  que  Tabus  est  de  leur  faute.  Les 
adultes  survivantes  doivent  absolument  attribuer  la  faute  a son 
responsable,  c’est  a dire  accuser  directement  les  abuseurs. 

Le  contact  avec  Tenfant  doit  venir  de  Tinterieur 

Beaucoup  de  Survivants  ont  perdu  le  contact  avec  leur  propre  vulnera- 
bility. Le  contact  de  Tinterieur  avec  Tenfant  peut  vous  aider  a ressentir 
de  la  compassion  envers  vous-meme,  plus  de  colere  envers  votre 
abuseur  et  un  degre  plus  grand  d’intimite  avec  les  autres. 

Avoir  confiance  en  soi-meme 

Le  meilleur  guide  vers  la  guerison  est  votre  voix  interieure.  Faire  confi- 
ance a vos  propres  perceptions,  sentiments  et  intuitions  est  un  appren- 
tissage  qui  devient  la  base  de  Taction  a mener  dans  le  monde  exterieur. 

Pleurer  et  faire  son  deuil 

En  tant  qu’enfant  abuse  et  ensuite  en  tant  qu’adulte  luttant  pour  sur- 
vivre,  beaucoup  de  Survivantes  n’ont  pas  vraiment  pu  ressentir  leur 
perte.  Les  larmes  vous  permettent  d’honorer  votre  douleur,  de  vous  en 
defaire  et  de  mieux  regarder  le  present. 

La  colere  : la  base  de  la  guerison. 

La  colere  est  une  force  tres  puissante  et  tres  liberatrice.  Que  vous  ayez 
a vous  mettre  en  contact  avec  elle  ou  que  vous  en  ayez  a revendre,  le 
fait  de  diriger  votre  colere  specifiquement  vers  votre  abuseur  et  vers 
ceux  qui  ne  vous  ont  pas  protege  meme  s’ils  avaient  pu  le  faire  est  une 
partie  essentielle  de  la  guerison. 

La  revelation  et  les  confrontations 

La  confrontation  directe  avec  votre  abuseur  n’est  pas  possible  pour 
chaque  Survivante,  pourtant  elle  peut  representer  un  outil  de  nettoy- 
age  dramatique. 

Le  pardon 

Le  pardon  de  votre  abuseur  n’est  pas  absolument  essentiel  dans  le 
processus  de  guerison,  mais  il  est  souvent  le  plus  recommande.  Par 
contre,  le  pardon  de  vous  meme  est  obligatoire. 

La  spiritualite 

Le  sentiment  d’avoir  une  puissance  plus  forte  que  vous  meme  aide 
beaucoup  dans  le  processus  de  guerison.  Votre  spiritualite  vous  est 
completement  unique.  Peut  etre  vous  la  trouvez  dans  des  pratiques 
culturelles  traditionnelles,  dans  des  religions  organisees,  dans  la  medi- 
tation, la  nature  ou  dans  un  reseau  de  soutien. 

Resolution  et  continuation 

En  passant  par  ces  etapes  differentes  maintes  et  maintes  fois,  vous 
arrivez  a atteindre  un  point  d’integration.  Vos  sentiments  et  vos 
perspectives  se  stabiliseront.  Vous  arriverez  a trouver  un  terrain 
d’entente  avec  votre  abuseur  et  avec  les  autres  membres  de  la  famille. 
Vous  ne  changerez  pas  votre  propre  histoire,  mais  vous  allez  faire  des 
changements  profonds  et  permanents  dans  votre  vie.  Apres  avoir 
acquis  une  prise  de  conscience,  de  la  compassion  et  plus  de  pouvoir 
grace  a la  guerison,  vous  aurez  1’occasion  de  travailler  pour  obtenir  un 
monde  meilleur. 
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INITIATIVE  DE  SOINS 
COMMUNAUTAIRES  DU 
CENTRE  MA  MAWI  WI  CHI 
ITATA  SAKI(HI)TOWIN 
MAAMAWINOM 

(reunions  de  couples ) 

SAKI(HI)TOWIN  MAAMAWINOM  represente 
pour  les  couples  l’occasion  de  se  rencontrer  et  de 
decouvrir  de  nouveaux  moyens  pour  ameliorer  la 
comprehension  de  leur  relation.  Durant  ce 
cheminement  qui  dure  une  semaine,  les  couples 
font  des  experiences  uniques.  Cette  retraite  d’une 
semaine  est  intense,  dans  le  sens  que  nos 
journees  sont  remplies  d’activites  depuis  le  matin 
tres  tot  jusqu’au  soir  tres  tard. 

Ce  que  ce  n’est  pas?  SAKI(HI)TOWIN 
MAAMAWINOM  n’est  pas  un  programme  oil 
on  reqoit  un  traitement,  ce  n’est  pas  non  plus  un 
groupe  therapeutique,  ce  n’est  pas  une  seance  de 
counselling  ni  un  programme  de  guerison.  Mais, 
c’est  plutot  une  simple  occasion  et  rien  de  plus. 

Qui  peut  y participer  ? N’importe  qui,  vivant 
en  couple,  qui  a une  relation  de  couple 
actuellement  et  qui  recherche  des  moyens  pour 
creer  une  relation  plus  saine  et  plus  heureuse. 
Cette  personne  doit  s’engager  a etre  presente 
toute  la  semaine.  Elle  doit  etre  sobre  d’alcool  et 
de  drogue  pendant  au  moins  les  quatre  jours  qui 
precedent  cette  semaine  de  rencontre. 

Comment  aidons-nous  les  couples  qui 
participent?  L’Initiative  des  soins 
communautaires  se  charge  de  tous  les  frais  y 
compris  des  frais  de  transport,  de  repas  et  de 
logement  des  couples  qui  participent  a 
SAKI(HI)TOWIN  MAAMAWINOM.  Seuls  les 
frais  de  garderie  sont  negociables,  selon  le  besoin. 

Avant  de  participer  . . . On  demande  aux  couples 
de  mentionner  trois  points  sur  lesquels  ils 
desirent  travailler  au  sein  de  leur  relation.  11  faut 
que  les  couples  soient  stimules  et  desireux 
d’apprendre,  qu’ils  soient  ouverts  aux  defis  et 
qu’ils  acceptent  les  risques. 

Le  programme  de  SAKI(HI)TOWIN 
MAAMAWINOM  commence  par  un 
rassemblement  d’une  semaine  oil  on  invite  un 
maximum  de  1 0 couples  a assister  et  a participer 
dans  un  voyage  de  decouverte  de  soi  meme  et  de 
guerison. 

Avant  de  proceder  aux  invitations,  l’equipe 
d’animateurs  conduit  des  entrevues  aupres  des 
couples  afin  de  les  preparer  et  de  commencer  a 
un  peu  les  connaitre.  Au  cours  de  ce  processus 
d’entrevues,  on  leur  transmet  de  [’information  et 
on  leur  demande  a quoi  ils  s’attendent  durant 


cette  semaine  de  rassemblement.  On  offre  aux 
couples  une  vue  d’ensemble  des  activites  qui  vont 
avoir  lieu,  sans  en  partager  les  details.  Nous 
procedons  ainsi  parce  que  nous  avons  trouve  que 
lorsque  les  gens  savent  a l’avance  ce  qu’ils  vont 
faire,  ils  ont  tendance  a se  « mettre  en  tete  » les 
activites,  les  exercices  et  les  ceremonies.  Selon 
notre  experience,  il  vaut  done  mieux  proceder 
ainsi. 

CINQ  ELEMENTS 

l.Se  connaitre-  La  premiere  journee  du 
rassemblement  est  conque  pour  que  les 
participants  se  rencontrent,  apprennent  a se  con- 
naitre et  aussi  commencent  le  processus  de  « s’a- 
bandonner  » et  de  faire  confiance  au  besoin  de 
prendre  des  risques  dans  le  processus  tout  entier. 
Nous  utilisons  des  exercices  et  des  activites  pour 
briser  la  glace  et  egalement  des  techniques  de 
formation  d’equipe.  De  plus,  nous  incorporons 
un  « systeme  de  compagnon  » pendant  toute  la 
semaine,  c’est  a dire  que  nous  accouplons  les 
participants  par  deux,  d’abord  pour  qu’ils 
essayent  d’encore  mieux  se  connaitre  et  aussi 
pour  qu’ils  se  soutiennent  fun  l’autre  durant 
toute  la  semaine  afin  d’etre  presents  et  ponctuels 
a toutes  les  activites  organisees.  Cette  methode 
est  tout  a fait  intentionnelle  pour  que  les  couples 
commencent  le  processus  de  la  formation  de 
relations  sociales  avec  d’autres  personnes.  D’apres 
notre  experience,  nous  remarquons  qu’il  est  vrai 
que  plusieurs  ont  tendance  a s’isoler  des  autres 
couples  pour  des  raisons  multiples  et  diverses. 
Pendant  ce  premier  jour,  nous  offrons  une 
occasion  pour  que  les  couples  presentent  trois 
points  qu’ils  desirent  changer  sur  eux-memes 
comme  moyen  de  creer  une  relation  plus  saine  et 
plus  heureuse.  De  plus,  dans  cette  premiere 
journee  les  couples  et  tous  les  participants  ont  la 
possibility  de  participer  a une  ceremonie  de 
cabane  a suerie.  Le  theme  de  cette  ceremonie  de 
cabane  a suerie  s’intitule  : « le  debut  du  voyage  ». 
Les  participants  peuvent  alors  partager  (a)  leur 
sentiment  sur  leur  presence  ici  cette  semaine  ( b) 
ce  qui  les  a decide  a etre  present  dans  ce 
rassemblement  cette  semaine  (c)  quels  sont  leurs 
espoirs  et  leurs  reves  pour  leur  relation  ? (d)  a 
quoi  ressemble  leur  relation  ideale  ? Les 
participants  qui  ne  veulent  pas  assister  a la 
ceremonie  de  cabane  a suerie  peuvent  participer 
a un  cercle  de  partage  dans  l’edifice  central  qui 
a lieu  simultanement  avec  la  ceremonie  de 
cabane  a suerie.  Durant  le  cercle  de  partage  les 
memes  questions  seront  posees. 

2.  Hier-  Le  deuxieme  jour  debute  avec  une 
ceremonie  d’ouverture.  Cette  ceremonie 
d’ouverture  aura  comme  but  principal  de 
marquer  un  nouveau  depart.  Chaque  couple  est 
invite  ceremonieusement  dans  le  cercle  referme 
par  leurs  poignets  en  symbole  de  leur  unite  en 
tant  que  couple.  Une  fois  que  tous  les  couples 
sont  entres  dans  le  cercle,  ils  sont  invites  a 


allumer  une  chandelle  a trois  meches.  Chaque 
meche  symbolise  chaque  personne  en  tant 
qu’individu  (homme  et  femme)  et  la  troisieme 
les  represente  en  tant  que  couple.  La  flamme  de 
la  chandelle  symbolise  la  vie  et  leur  route  en  tant 
que  couple. 

Ensuite  on  presente  aux  participants  une  breve 
histoire  de  l’epoque  des  pensionnats,  en  insistant 
sur  les  effets  et  les  consequences  de  ceux-  ci  sur 
les  peuples  des  Premieres  Nations  en  ce  qui 
concerne  l’art  d’etre  parents,  les  enseignements 
culturels,  sa  propre  identite,  les  roles,  les 
responsabilites  et  les  relations.  Cette  introduction 
est  presentee  par  deux  Survivants  des  pensionnats 
qui  font  partie  de  notre  equipe  d’animation. 

Pendant  le  reste  de  cette  journee,  les  participants 
se  concentrent  sur  le  souvenir  de  leur  famille 
d’origine  et  a tous  les  antecedents  qu’ils 
transportent  avec  eux,  bons  et  mauvais.  Nous 
utilisons  une  technique  moderne  intitulee  les 
exercices  de  « liens  familiaux  » qui  a ete 
developpee  par  Virginia  Satir  pour  illustrer  les 
liens  familiaux  et  leurs  effets  sur  les  relations 
d’aujourd’hui.  Nous  utilisons  aussi  des  exercices 
pour  encourager  les  gens  a analyser  le  bagage 
qu’ils  transportent  dans  leur  vie.  Nous  creons 
aussi  une  ceremonie  pour  que  les  participants 
puissent  se  defaire  d’une  partie  de  ce  bagage. 
Cette  ceremonie  s’appelle  « une  ceremonie  de 
detachement  ».  Avant  cette  ceremonie  on 
demande  aux  participants  de  se  concentrer  sur  ce 
qu’ils  desirent  oublier.  Selon  notre  experience,  les 
participants  veulent  oublier  tous  les  abus  subis 
pendant  leur  enfance,  les  abus  sexuels,  les 
questions  de  pertes  et  de  douleur,  les 
ressentiments  et  d’autres  questions  personnelles 
non  resolues.  Apres  une  contemplation  serieuse, 
on  demande  aux  participants  de  trouver  un 
symbole;  une  branche,  une  plante  ou  un  saule  et 
de  les  apporter  a la  ceremonie  du  feu.  Dans  cette 
ceremonie  du  detachement,  chaque  participant 
s’approche  du  feu  et  nomme  ce  qui  se  detache  de 
lui.  D’apres  les  informations  que  nous  recueillons 
des  participants,  nous  relevons  que  de  tous  les 
exercices  et  toutes  les  activites  de  la  semaine, 
cette  ceremonie  est  classee  comme  etant  la  plus 
puissante  et  la  plus  utile  a la  guerison  par  rapport 
a tout  ce  qui  est  ofifert  durant  toute  la  semaine. 

Les  participants  s’impliquent  ensuite  dans  un 
exercice  de  dessin/  d’art / et  de  psychodrame  afin 
de  reflechir  sur  la  personne  qu’ils  ont  ete.  Cet 
exercice  nomme  le  Masque  de  la  vie,  represente 
l’occasion  de  reconnaitre  que  chacun  de  nous 
detient  une  experience  et  une  identite  uniques 
enracinees  dans  nos  experiences  de  croissance 
dans  nos  families  d’origine  et  dans  nos 
communautes.  On  donne  aux  participants  des 
masques  et  de  la  peinture  et  on  leur  demande  de 
peindre  la  moitie  du  masque.  Ensuite,  on  invite 
tous  les  participants  a expliquer  leur  masque  et  a 
raconter  leur  histoire  a tout  le  groupe.  Alors,  tout 
le  groupe  devient  temoin  de  chaque  histoire  et 
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du  trajet  de  chacun  dans  la  vie.  Les  participants  ont 
mentionne  que  cet  exercice  representait  une 
occasion  de  reflector  sur  leurs  douleurs,  leurs  luttes 
et  aussi  sur  leur  force.  Nous  finissons  la  journee  par 
des  soins  personnels,  nous  presentons  aux 
participants  le  besoin  de  prendre  soin  de  soi  meme 
par  des  techniques  comme  le  massage  et  la  therapie 
de  relaxation.  On  fait  faire  cette  experience  aux  par- 
ticipants pour  leur  demontrer  le  pouvoir  de 
guerison  de  ces  deux  types  de  techniques 
differentes.  Plusieurs  participants  ont  demande  des 
copies  des  cassettes  de  meditation  et  de  relaxation 
pour  leur  utilisation  personnelle.  Le  projet  donne 
aux  couples  ces  cassettes  en  cadeau  afin  de  les 
encourager  a continuer  la  pratique  de  ces 
techniques  chez  eux. 

3.  Aujourd’hui  - la  troisieme  journee  commence  par 
un  exercice  de  meditation  ou  on  emmene  les 
participants  dans  un  trajet  qui  leur  permet  de 
visualiser  ce  a quoi  ressemblent  des  relations,  une 
communaute  et  une  famille  saines.  Tout  ce  que 
nous  faisons  ce  jour  la  se  concentre  sur  le  couple 
qu’ils  sont  aujourd’hui.  On  presente  au  couple  la 
famille  d’origine,  on  explore  avec  les  couples 
« comment  ils  en  sont  arrives  a etre  ce  qu’ils  sont  en 
couple  » ce  que  c’est  qu’ils  aimaient  de  l’autre 
personne  avec  d’autres  concentrations  centrees  sur 
les  roles,  les  responsabilites  et  avec  une  insistance 
particuliere  sur  l’intimite. 

Les  couples  ont  la  possibility  d’observer  leur 
relation  au  temps  present  et  de  voir  ce  qui 
fonctionne  bien  actuellement,  ce  qui  ne 
fonctionne  pas,  ce  qui  constitue  le  reglement  des 
problemes  et  quel  en  est  le  prix.  De  plus,  les 
participants  finissent  l’autre  cote  du  masque 
pendant  cette  journee,  tout  en  reflechissant  a la 
personne  qu’ils  veulent  devenir  (leur  reve  et  leur 
vision). 

Pour  terminer  la  journee,  on  presente  une 
activite  pour  laquelle  les  homines  restent  dans 
l’edifice  de  formation,  tandis  que  les  femmes  vont 
dans  une  des  cabines.  Apres  ce  moment  la,  les 
participants  ne  savent  plus  ce  que  leur 
contrepartie  est  en  train  de  faire. 

On  explique  alors  aux  hommes  l’importance  de 
partager  la  responsabilite  pour  que  la  relation 
devienne  plus  saine  et  plus  forte  et  pour  qu’ils 
comprennent  qu’ils  ont  eux  aussi  un  role 
specifique  a jouer.  Ensuite  on  donne  deux  taches 
aux  hommes,  la  premiere  sera  de  transformer  la 
section  de  formation  en  une  salle  a manger 
elegante,  on  leur  fournit  des  nappes,  des 
chandelles,  de  la  musique,  des  fleurs  et  on  les 
encourage  a etre  le  plus  creatif  possible  dans  cette 
transformation.  La  seconde  tache  consistera  a 
preparer  un  repas  de  gourmets.  Pour  cette  soiree,  les 
cuisiniers  du  centre  ne  preparent  pas  le  repas,  mais 
les  hommes  preparent  le  repas  au  complet. 

Pendant  que  les  hommes  preparent  la  salle  a manger 
et  le  repas,  les  femmes  ont  l’occasion  de  se  refaire 
une  beaute.  Tout  le  necessaire  leur  est  fourni  et  les 
animatrices  aident  les  femmes  a se  faire  belles.  Une 
des  animatrices  est  une  coiffeuse  professionnelle  et 
specialiste  des  soins  de  beaute.  L’objectif  principal 


de  cette  soiree  est  de  demontrer  l’importance  de  la 
« qualite  du  temps  » et  l’importance  de  se  souvenir 
comment  ils  « sont  devenus  un  couple  ».  Les 
participants  nous  ont  dit  au  sujet  de  cette 
experience  « qu’elle  leur  rappelait  la  raison  et  le 
moment  ou  ils  sont  devenus  un  couple  pour  la 
premiere  fois  et  ce  qui  les  a attires  fun  vers  l’autre.  » 

La  soiree  se  termine  avec  une  discussion  sur 
« l’intimite  » . Nous  voulons  insister  la-dessus  pour 
valoriser  la  signification  du  sexe  et  la  presenter 
comme  un  sujet  juste  et  sain.  C’est  par  des 
experiences  partagees  que  nous  avons  decouvert  que 
l’un  des  effets  de  l’epoque  des  pensionnats  etait 
d’avoir  rendu  le  mot  sexe  « tabou»  et  aussi  « qu’il  ne 
fallait  pas  en  parler  ».  Certains  participants  sont 
revenus  et  nous  ont  dit  « qu’ils  avaient  compris 
qu’ils  existaient  des  barrieres  malsaines  autour  de 
l’idee  de  la  sexualite  »,  d’autres  nous  ont  dit  qu’ils 
avaient  entendu  parler  de  la  sexualite  par  leurs  amis, 
les  media,  les  journaux  quand  ils  etaient  adolescents 
au  lieu  d’en  entendre  parler  par  leurs  tantes,  leurs 
grands  parents  ou  leurs  parents. 

4.  Demain  - Le  theme  central  de  cette  journee  est  la 
presentation  des  principes  et  des  valeurs 
fondamentales  dans  une  relation  saine.  Les 
participants  etudient  chaque  principe  en  faisant  des 
exercices  et  des  activites  afin  de  bien  comprendre  le 
sens  de  chaque  principe  et  de  chaque  valeur. 

Pendant  cette  journee,  on  invite  les  participants  a se 
joindre  encore  une  fois  a une  ceremonie  de  cabane  a 
suerie  et  aussi  a participer  au  cercle  de  partage  qui  a 
pour  theme  central  « la  ceremonie  de  la  renaissance 
».  A ce  moment  la,  il  y a aussi,  pour  les  participants 
qui  le  desirent,  la  possibility  de  recevoir  « leurs 
noms  spirituels  et  traditionnels  ».  Jusqu’a 
maintenant,  plusieurs  des  participants  ont  saisi  cette 
occasion. 

La  soiree  s’achevera  par  une  « ceremonie  de 
cloture  ».  Le  theme  central  est  « un  engagement 
renouvele  l’un  envers  l’autre  ».  A ce  moment  la, 
chaque  participant  a la  possibility  d’identifier  un 
couple  qu’il  aimerait  encourager  a participer  a la 
prochaine  reunion  de  couples  et  il  doit  indiquer 
comment  il  va  soutenir  et  encourager  ce  couple 
pour  qu’il  puisse  y assister. 

5.  Ce  qu’ils  doivent  emporter  chez  eux  ! Notre 
dernier  jour  ensemble  se  concentre  sur  les  defis 
auxquels  ils  devront  faire  face  une  fois  qu’ils  seront 
retournes  a la  maison.  Nous  demandons  aussi  aux 
participants  de  reflechir  sur  la  maniere  qu’ils 
adopteront  pour  solutionner  ces  defis  quand  ils 
seront  de  retour  chez  eux.  On  demande  aux 
participants  d’identifier  quel  type  de  soutien  leur 
sera  necessaire.  Enfin,  chaque  participant  s’engage  a 
sa  fa^on  pour  soutenir  les  autres  couples  de  ce 
groupe  a etablir  une  relation  plus  saine. 

De  cette  experience,  nous  savons  que  les  couples 
forment  un  reseau  les  uns  avec  les  autres, 
s’invitent  mutuellement  pour  un  the  ou  un  cafe  et, 
de  cette  maniere,  ont  done  commence  le  processus 
de  planification  d’un  groupe  de  soutien  qui  utilise 
nos  ressources.  Pendant  cette  periode  de  suivi,  nous 
fournissons  aussi  aux  participants  des  informations 


sur  les  autres  services  de  soutien  offerts  par  le 
Centre  Ma  MawiWi  Chi  Itata  et  les  organisations 
sceurs. 

OBSERVATIONS  DES  ANIMATEURS 

• En  ce  qui  concerne  nos  observations  informelles, 
nous  avons  note  que  les  participants  qui  ont  assiste 
a cette  reunion  ont  commence  a briser  « l’isolement 
» et  ont  commence  a socialiser.  Ils  sont  devenus 
independants  et  ont  acces  a nos  ressources  mais 
aussi  aux  ressources  qui  sont  a leur  disposition  dans 
toute  la  ville.  Finalement,  le  « processus  » de  devenir 
des  hommes,  des  femmes,  des  couples  et  des 
families  vivant  plus  sainement,  mieux  et  en  etant 
plus  forts  leur  appartient. 

• Nous  avons  egalement  constate  que  certains 
individus  et  couples  continuent  ce  chemin  trace  et 
receive  nr  des  traitements,  du  counselling  et  de  la 
therapie. 

• Nous  avons  aussi  observe  que  certains 
individus  et  couples  continuent  leur  education, 
suivent  les  traditions  de  la  vie,  cherchent  un  emploi 
et  des  occasions  de  formation  et  aussi  demenagent 
dans  un  meilleur  secteur  de  la  ville. 

• Mais  nous  avons  aussi  remarque  que  certains 
couples  ont  pris  la  decision  de  se  separer  apres  avoir 
participe  a notre  programme  d’une  semaine.  Ceux 
qui  ont  pris  cette  decision  ont  dit  que  e’etait  une 
bonne  decision  et  qu’elle  avait  ete  prise  en  accord 
mutuel. 

• De  fa^on  complementaire  avec  le  programme 
Saki(hi)towin  Maamawinom  (en  partenariat  avec  le 
Centre  de  la  Famille  Andrews  Street),  ce  projet  a 
developpe  un  regroupement  de  femmes 
(Gaa-zoongaadiziwaad  Anishinaabekweg  - La 
Societe  des  Femmes  Autochtones  courageuses,  en 
partenariat  avec  le  Centre  de  la  Famille  Andrews 
Street ),  un  regroupement  d’hommes  (Societe  des 
Guerriers  honorables,  en  partenariat  avec  l’lnstitut 
de  formation  Awasis)  et  notre 

programme  d’Aines  ( en  partenariat  avec  la 
Residence  des  Aines  Kekinan),  notre 
programme  de  parents  forts  (avec  la  publication  de 
4 livres  sur  la  vie  de  parents  en  utilisant  des 
histoires  et  des  legendes  autochtones  comme  outil  a 
l’apprentissage  d’etre  un  meilleur  parent  et  celui 
d’etablir  de  meilleures  relations),  notre  programme 
de  reseau  de  programme  de 

benevoles  utilisant  les  capacites  de  la  communaute 
pour  leurs  propres  soins.  Nous  fournissons  aussi  des 
seances  personnelles  de  counselling  ou  pour  des 
couples  ou  pour  la  famille,  et  nous  fournissons  aussi 
des  occasions  d’apprentissage  pour  les  organisations 
sceurs  et  le  site  des  bureaux  du  Centre  Mawi  Wi 
Chi  Itata  comme  par  exemple  la  formation 
d’equipe,  les  cadres  organisationnels  d’apprentissage, 
les  conferences  organisationnelles  d’apprentissage,  la 
maitrise  de  soi-meme,  les  conferences  familiales,  les 
effets  des  pensionnats,  le  developpement  de  ses 
propres  capacites,  l’art  de  guerison  des  histoires  et  la 
guerison  des  pertes  et  des  douleurs. 
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LE  CONSEIL  D’ADMISTRATION  DE  LA 
FONDATION  AUTOCHTONE  DE 
GUERISON  CONVOQUE  DES 
ASSEMBLIES  REGIONALES 


Les  Assemblees  regionales  se 
tiendront  dans  les  localities  suivantes: 

le  16  October  2003: 

Vancouver,  BC. 

Directeurs  Georges  Erasmus, 

Bill  Lightbown,  Elizebeth  Palfrey 
& Grant  Severight. 


Le  Conseil  d’administration  de  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison  a 
convoque  des  assemblees  regionales  dans  3 villes  du  Canada  afin  de 
rencontrer  les  personnes,  organismes,  communautes  et  projets  qui 
s’interessent  au  travail  de  guerison  et  aux  activites  de  la  Fondation. 

Les  membres  du  Conseil  presenteront  le  Rapport  Annuel  de  la  FADG, 
fourniront  des  renseignement  au  sujet  des  projets  finances  et 
repondront  aux  questions  des  participants. 


Les  Assemblees  debuteront  a 9h  et  se  termineront  aux 
environ  de  I6h.  Toutes  les  assemblees  sont  ouvertes  au 
public  et  tous  sont  les  bienvenus,  cependant  les 
participants  devront  prendre  en  charge  leurs  frais  de 
deplacement.  La  Fondation  offrira  des  collations  et  un 
repas  leger  a midi. 

Si  vous  desirez  obtenir  d'autres  renseignements  ou  vous 
inscrire  aux  assemblees,  veuillez  contacter  Giselle  Robelin 
(poste  309)  ou  Miche  Jette  (poste  300)  au  (613)  237- 
4441,  ou  utilisez  notre  ligne  sans  frais  : 1-888-723-8886 
Courriel:  special@ahf.ca 


le  28  October  2003: 

Sudbury,  ON. 

Directeurs  Georges  Erasmus, 
Garnet  Angeconeb, 

& Susan  Hare. 

le  30  October  2003: 

Montreal,  QC. 

Directeurs  Richard  Kistabish, 
Viola  Robinson, 

& Charles  Weaselhead. 

le  19  November  2003: 

Iqaluit,  NU. 

Directeurs  Georges  Erasmus, 
Angus  Cockney, 

Rose-Marie  Blair-Smith, 

& Helen  Tologanak. 

le  January  2004  [avis  de  la  date  a 
venir] : 

Watson  Lake,  YK. 

Directeurs  Georges  Erasmus, 
Angus  Cockney,  Rose-Marie 
Blair-Smith,  & Susan  Hare. 
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Evaluation  des  besoins  dans  la  collectivite 
des  delinquants  Metis  du  Manitoba 


Extraits  du  rapport  de  recherche  de  la  Federation  des  Metis  du  Manitoba 
— Region  de  Winnipeg  et  de  la  Direction  de  la  recherche,  Service 
correctionnel  du  Canada,  Septembre,  2001.  Cette  etude  qualitative  a ete 
menee  aupres  d’une  cinquantaine  de  repondants  faisant  partie  de  trois 
groupes  cibles,  c’est-a-dire  les  detenus  metis,  les  membres  de  leur  famille  et 
des  representants  de  la  collectivite  metisse  afin  d’obtenir  un  aperqu  des 
besoins  des  detenus  metis  (ainsi  que  des  membres  de  leur  famille)  et  des 
services  les  plus  susceptibles  de  favoriser  leur  reinsertion  sociale.  Des 
prestataires  de  services  ont  aussi  ete  consultes. 


« Les  mauvais  traitements,  la  negligence  et  les  sevices  divers 
attribuables  au  personnel  furent  l'un  des  problemes  les  plus 
troublants  de  la  periode  des  pensionnats...Sur  le  plan  historique, 
les  problemes  vecus  par  beaucoup  d'Autochtones  decoulent 
directement  de  leur  assimilation,  qui  a modifie  en  profondeur 
leur  vie  sociale,  economique  et  politique,  mais  surtout  leur  cul- 
ture meme...  Cette  crise  d'identite  culturelle  peut  expliquer  cer- 
tains problemes  internes  qui  affligent  actuellement  les  collectivites 
autochtones,  comme  le  nombre  disproportion^  d'Autochtones 
incarceres,  la  pauvrete,  le  chomage,  l'alcoolisme,  la  violence 
familiale,  le  manque  d' infrastructures  commerciales  et  l'incapacite 
de  parvenir  a l'autosuffisance  economique  » 

- Les  autochtones  et  le  systeme  de  justice  penale,  Association 
canadienne  de  justice  penale 

Les  Metis  ont  joue  un  role  determinant  dans  l’histoire  et 
revolution  du  Canada,  plus  particulierement  dans 
l’Ouest  du  pays.  Reconnus  officiellement  dans  la 
Constitution  canadienne  comme  etant  l’un  des  peuples 
autochtones  du  Canada,  les  Metis  occupent  une 
position  strategique  qui  leur  permet  de  faire  valoir  leurs 
interets  individuels  et  collectifs  au  sein  d’une  societe  aux 
caracteristiques  changeantes. 

Le  gouvernement  du  Canada  reconnait  le  droit  inherent 
a l’autodetermination  de  tous  les  peuples  autochtones 
(ministere  des  Travaux  publics  et  Services 
gouvernementaux  du  Canada,  1995).  Meme  si  les 
negociations  pour  l’exercice  de  ce  droit  inherent 
constituent  une  priorite  absolue  pour  les  Metis,  divers 
facteurs  retardent  l’accession  de  ces  derniers  a 
l’autodetermination.  La  marge  de  manoeuvre  restreinte 
dont  disposent  les  peuples  metis  sans  assise  territoriale 
est  l’une  des  principales  difficultes  qu’ils  doivent 
surmonter.  En  raison  de  l’absence  d’ assise  territoriale,  les 
negociations  avec  la  plupart  des  peuples  metis  desireux 


d’obtenir  leur  independance  se  limitent  a des  questions 
relatives  a l’administration  publique,  a la  cession  de 
programmes  et  de  services  ainsi  qu’a  la  creation 
d’organismes  de  prestation  de  services 

Les  Metis  finiront  par  surmonter  les  obstacles  qui  les 
empechent  d’acceder  a l’autodetermination.  Toutefois, 
entre-temps,  il  est  de  leur  interet  d’examiner  toutes  les 
possibilites  susceptibles  de  les  aider  a ameliorer  leur  sort 
en  tentant  d’acquerir  davantage  d’autonomie  et  en 
encourageant  leurs  institutions  sociales  a tenir  compte 
de  leur  culture  et  de  leur  patrimoine  uniques.  Le 
systeme  de  justice  penale  est  l’un  des  domaines  ou  il  y a 
matiere  a amelioration. 

«De  nombreux  Metis  qui  ont  Jrequente  les  pensionnats 
continuent  de  porter  en  eux  les  souvenirs  douloureux  et 
horrifiants  de  ce  quils  ont  vecu  a I’ecole,  y compris  les 
abus  sexuels  et  physiques  quils  ont  endure» 

- Metis  Survivor 
Family  Wellness  program  — Journey  to  Wellness. 

Les  Metis  sont  manifestement  surrepresentes  dans  les 
etablissements  correctionnels  federaux.  Ainsi,  la 
proportion  de  detenus  metis  de  sexe  masculin  est  de 
trois  a cinq  fois  superieure  a la  proportion  de  Metis  dans 
la  population  generale.  Le  probleme  est  particulierement 
grave  dans  le  cas  des  jeunes  adultes  metis  dont  la 
collectivite  a besoin  pour  en  assumer  le  leadership.  Par 
ailleurs,  si  l’on  en  croit  les  previsions  a court  terme,  cette 
surrepresentation,  aussi  inquietante  soit-elle 
actuellement,  ira  en  s’aggravant  au  cours  de  la  prochaine 
decennie  en  raison  des  forces  demographiques. 

Bien  que  les  Metis  qui  ont  maille  a partir  avec  la  justice 
meritent  de  toute  evidence  une  attention  particuliere,  les 
services  adaptes  a leur  culture  sont  pour  ainsi  dire 
inexistants.  Une  enquete  menee  aupres  des  prestataires  de 
services  a revele  que  les  organismes  traditionnels 
n’offrent  guere  de  services  adaptes  aux  besoins  des  Metis, 
que  les  organismes  autochtones  offrent  des  services 
destines  principalement  aux  membres  des  Premieres 
Nations  et  que  les  etablissements  metis  ne  participent 
guere  aux  programmes  de  reinsertion  sociale  des 
delinquants. 
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La  representativite  d’un  groupe  donne  au  sein  d’un  etablissement  donne  suscite 
souvent  des  preoccupations  d’interet  public.  Si,  par  exemple,  on  constate  que  les 
femmes  sont  sous-representees  dans  le  secteur  des  emplois  universitaires,  on 
prend  immediatement  des  mesures  pour  remedier  a la  situation.  Plusieurs 
groupes  cibles  font  l’objet  de  mesures  semblables  dans  un  tres  grand  nombre 
d’etablissements.  La  situation  des  detenus  Metis  dans  deux  importants 
etablissements  correctionnels  du  Manitoba  a ete  examinee  a la  lumiere  de  ces 
constatations,  et  cet  examen  a mis  au  jour  des  faits  revelateurs. 

Selon  diverses  sources  officielles,  la  population  metisse  du  Manitoba  se  chiffrait 
approximativement  a 41  000  habitants  vers  le  milieu  des  annees  1990  et  22  685 
d’entre  eux  etaient  de  sexe  masculin  (Bureau  of  Statistics  du  Manitoba,  1997, 
1998).  Ces  memes  sources  indiquent  que  la  population  autochtone  non  metisse 
comprenait  39  675  hommes.  A titre  comparatif,  mentionnons  que  la  province 
comptait  480  000  hommes  non  autochtones  a la  meme  periode. 

Les  Metis  representaient  done  4 % de  la  population  masculine  de  la  province, 
alors  qu’ils  forment  actuellement  21  % de  la  population  de  l’etablissement  a 
securite  moyenne  Stony  Mountain  et  14  % de  celle  de  l’etablissement  a securite 
minimale  Rockwood  (Service  correctionnel  du  Canada,  2000).  Pour  interpreter 
ces  statistiques,  il  importe  de  noter  que,  dans  l’ensemble,  les  Metis  sont  moins 
enclins  que  les  autres  groupes  autochtones  a declarer  leur  ascendance 
autochtone,  de  sorte  que  leur  nombre  est  habituellement  sous-estime  dans  les 
statistiques  officielles.  Toutes  ces  observations  prouvent  que  la  population 
metisse  est  de  toute  evidence  surrepresentee  (de  3 a 5 fois)  dans  les 
etablissements  federaux  du  Manitoba. 

«Le  manque  d’estime  de  soi  et  le  sentiment  d’exclusion  qu  eprouvent  les  detenus 
par  rapport  a la  culture  metisse  sont  souvent  consideres  comme  etant  des  facteurs 
qui  menent  a la  criminalite  et  qui  compromettent  le  processus  de  reinsertion 
sociale.  II  est  essentiel  de  faire  une  plus  large  place  a la  culture  et  b la  spiritual- 
ity metisses  dans  les  etablissements 
et  dans  la  collectivite  » 

Non  seulement  les  Metis  sont-ils  surrepresentes  en  milieu  carceral,  mais  ils  ont 
aussi  besoin  de  services  adaptes  a leur  culture  durant  et  apres  leur  incarceration. 
Voici  un  exemple  type.  Les  delinquants  metis  admis  dans  un  etablissement 
correctionnel  federal  sont  consideres  comme  etant  des  «Autochtones».  II  s’agit 
d’une  designation  appropriee  etant  donne  que  les  Metis  sont  fun  des  trois 
peuples  autochtones  distincts  du  Canada.  Cependant,  dans  les  faits,  le  terme 
«Autochtone»  equivaut  habituellement  a «membre  des  Premieres  Nations*  dans 
les  etablissements  federaux.  L’association  de  ces  deux  termes  entraine  deux 
consequences  regrettables  pour  les  Metis.  Ainsi,  de  nombreux  Metis  qui 
estiment  ne  pas  faire  partie  des  Premieres  Nations  purgent  leur  peine  sans  avoir 
acces  a des  services  adaptes  aux  Autochtones.  En  revanche,  les  Metis  qui 
ressentent  desesperement  le  besoin  de  communiquer  avec  des  Autochtones 
pendant  leur  incarceration  sont  obliges  de  faire  appel  a des  programmes  et  a des 
services  qui  comportent  des  pratiques  qui  n’appartiennent  pas  a la  culture 
metisse  (ceremonies  de  suerie  et  utilisation  d’herbes  sacrees,  par  exemple).  Par 
consequent,  en  raison  des  choix  restreints  qui  leur  sont  offerts  en  etablissement, 
les  Metis  sont  ou  bien  negliges  ou  bien  diriges  vers  des  programmes  non  adaptes 
a leur  culture,  de  sorte  que  leurs  besoins  legitimes  ne  sont  pas  satisfaits. 

Les  Metis  doivent  surmonter  des  difficultes  semblables  apres  leur  liberation. 
Comme  les  membres  des  Premieres  Nations,  les  delinquants  metis  ont  droit  a 
des  services  de  soutien  post-liberatoires  visant  a favoriser  leur  reinsertion  sociale. 
Pourtant,  les  services  qui  leur  sont  offerts  ne  sont  absolument  pas  adaptes  a leurs 
besoins.  En  effet,  plusieurs  programmes  et  services  subventionnes  par  le 
ministere  des  Affaires  indiennes  et  du  Nord  canadien  ne  sont  pas  accessibles  aux 
Metis  et  aux  membres  de  leur  famille. 

Outre  ces  raisons  humanitaires  evidentes,  il  existe  deux  raisons  pragmatiques 
d’accorder  une  attention  particuliere  aux  delinquants  metis,  a savoir  les  condi- 
tions de  vie  actuelles  et  les  conditions  de  vie  futures  des  peuples  metis. 

A l’heure  actuelle,  environ  1 5 % des  detenus  non  autochtones  de  Stony 
Mountain  et  de  Rockwood  sont  ages  entre  1 8 et  24  ans  (Service 
correctionnel  du  Canada,  2000),  tandis  que  29  % des  detenus  metis  font  partie 
de  ce  groupe  d’age.  Autrement  dit,  les  jeunes  Metis  (de  18  a 24  ans)  sont  deux 


fois  plus  nombreux  que  les  jeunes  non-Autochtones  dans  les  prisons  du 
Manitoba.  La  presence  d’un  nombre  aussi  dispropordonne  de  jeunes  Metis  en 
prison,  et  done  absents  de  leur  collectivite,  a de  graves  repercussions  sur  les 
detenus  eux-memes,  sur  leur  famille  et  sur  la  collectivite  en  general. 

Comme  si  la  situation  n’etait  pas  deja  assez  inquietante,  les  previsions  montrent 
clairement  qu’elles  iront  de  mal  en  pis.  Selon  les  estimations  les  plus  justes,  la 
population  metisse  de  la  province  augmentera  de  47  a 49  % d’ici  2016  (Bureau 
of  Statistics  du  Manitoba,  1998).  Par  ailleurs,  une  telle  croissance 
demographique  signifie  que  la  population  metisse  comportera  a l’avenir  une 
proportion  encore  plus  grande  de  jeunes. 

CONCLUSIONS  ET  RECOMMANDATIONS 

L’examen  des  donnees  revele  que  les  Metis  sont  surrepresentes  dans  les 
etablissements  correctionnels  federaux  au  Manitoba,  en  particulier  dans  le  cas 
des  hommes  ages  de  18  a 24  ans  et  qui  ont,  par  consequent,  Page  de  former  une 
famille.  Par  ailleurs,  selon  les  previsions  socio-demographiques,  la 
surrepresentation  des  Metis  en  milieu  carceral  augmentera  encore  dans  un 
avenir  prochain.  Bref,  le  systeme  federal  de  justice  penale  du  Manitoba  a 
beaucoup  a faire  pour  corriger  cette  situation. 

L’offre  ne  suffit  toutefois  pas  a repondre  a la  demande  croissante  en  matiere  de 
services.  Les  renseignements  recueillis  aupres  d’un  vaste  echantillon  representatif 
de  prestataires  de  services  d’aide  aux  ex-detenus  ont  permis  de  determiner  qu’il 
n’y  avait  pratiquement  aucun  service  adapte  aux  besoins  particuliers  des  Metis. 
Cet  ecart  entre  les  immenses  besoins  des  detenus  metis  et  des  membres  de  leur 
famille,  d’une  part,  et  les  ressources  limitees  mises  a leur  disposition,  d’autre 
part,  compromet  les  chances  de  reinsertion  des  delinquants.  Les  organismes 
officiels  ne  sont  pas  les  seuls  a etre  conscients  du  manque  de  programmes 
adaptes  aux  Metis  : les  detenus  metis,  les  membres  de  leur  famille  et  les 
representants  de  la  collectivite  sont  tous  preoccupes  par  l’absence  de  services 
con^us  expressement  pour  favoriser  la  reinsertion  des  delinquants  metis. 

Quelques  elements  de  reflexion 

Nombreux  sont  les  detenus  metis  qui  estiment  que  le  systeme  de  justice  penale 
leur  impose  la  «justice  des  autres»,  car  ils  eprouvent  habituellement  un 
sentiment  d’ alienation  par  rapport  au  systeme  correctionnel  en  place.  La 
participation  active  des  Metis  aux  activites  des  etablissements  correctionnels  et 
des  services  de  liberation  conditionnelle  pourrait  contribuer  a reduire  cette 
distance  sociale. 

Lorsqu’ils  sont  incarceres,  les  detenus  metis  se  sentent  coupes  de  leur 
collectivite.  La  mise  en  oeuvre  d’un  programme  de  visite  des  Aines  et  de  la 
famille  pourrait  aider  les  detenus  a rester  en  contact  avec  leur  collectivite. 

Le  manque  d’estime  de  soi  et  le  sentiment  d’exclusion  qu’ eprouvent  les  detenus 
par  rapport  a la  culture  metisse  sont  souvent  consideres  comme  etant  des 
facteurs  qui  menent  a la  criminalite  et  qui  compromettent  le  processus  de 
reinsertion  sociale.  Il  est  essentiel  de  faire  une  plus  large  place  a la  culture  et  a la 
spiritualite  metisses  dans  les  etablissements  et  dans  la 
collectivite. 

Les  detenus  et  les  membres  de  leur  famille  mentionnent  souvent  que  l’incarcera- 
tion  ne  contribue  guere  a la  readaptation  des  delinquants  metis,  ce  qui  donne  a 
penser  qu’il  serait  peut-etre  judicieux  de  trouver  des  solutions  de  rechange  a 
l’incarceration. 

Ces  recommandations  suscitent  une  multitude  d’idees.  Ces  idees  devront  etre 
integrees  a un  plan  d’action  coherent  pour  donner  de  bons  resultats.  C’est  la 
raison  pour  laquelle  nous  proposons  que  1’ elaboration  et  la  mise  en  oeuvre  d’un 
projet  pilote  soit  la  prochaine  etape  du  processus  visant  a favoriser  la  reinsertion 
sociale  des  delinquants  metis. 
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Cheminement  vers 
le  Mieux-etre 

Metis  Survivor  Family  Wellness  Program 
Un  projet  de  la  Manitoba  Metis  Federation, 
finance  par  la  FADG 

Reconnaitre  le  Passe 

« Un  des  principes  de  base  du  mode  d’operation  des 
pensionnats  etait  de  separer  les  enfants  de  leur 
famille  et  de  la  vie  communautaire  normale.  Isoles 
de  leur  contexte  culturel,  des  modeles  et  des 
methodes  traditionnelles  d’elever  une  famille,  les 
responsables  des  pensionnats  ont  pergu  les  enfants 
comme  des  etres  plus  adaptables  et  influengables 
dans  le  but  de  « civiliser  les  sauvages  » ou  « d’ojfrir 
le  salut  aux  paiens  ». 

Pour  realiser  ce  qui  est  arrive  au  Canada  en 
rapport  avec  le  systeme  des  pensionnats,  il  faut 
comprendre  qua  l’arrivee  des  explorateurs 
europeens  et  des  colons  il  n’y  avait  que  tres  peu 
de  separation,  pour  ne  pas  dire  aucune,  entre 
FEglise  et  l’Etat  dans  leurs  pays  d’origine.  En  fait, 
la  tres  grande  influence  et  le  controle  de  1’Eglise 
sur  l’Etat  etaient  consideres  chose  normale  en 
Europe. 

Done  en  1615,  quand  les  Jesuites  ont  envoye  les 
premiers  missionnaires  vers  le  « Nouveau  Monde 
» pour  repandre  la  Parole  de  Dieu  et  de  « faire 
des  disciples  de  tous  les  peuples  »,  ceci  a ete  fait 
avec  la  cooperation  et  Faide  de  l’Etat.  Le  tout 
premier  pensionnat  au  Canada  etait  la  mission 
etablie  par  les  Jesuites  en  1633  pour  les  membres 
de  la  Nation  Huronne.  Nous  savons  aujourd’hui 
que  cette  mission  et  toute  autre  activite  associee 
aux  Jesuites  ont  ete  des  facteurs  determinants 
pour  effacer  toute  trace  des  Hurons. 

Les  Franqais  en  Nouvelle-France  ont  continue 
leurs  tentatives  de  civiliser  les  Autochtones  en  les 
convertissant  a 1’Eglise  Catholique  Romaine.  Les 
efforts  deployes  par  1’Eglise  pour  assimiler  les 
Autochtones  servaient  les  interets  du 
gouvernement  franqais  pour  etendre  son  emprise 
sur  le  marche  de  la  fourrure.  Le  nom  de  l’ecole 
fondee  par  les  Ursulines  au  debut  des  annees 
1800  demontre  sans  l’ombre  d’un  doute  l’etroite 
relation  entre  1’Eglise  et  1 ‘Etat.  Elle  porte  le  nom 
de 

"School  of  Victorian  Culture  on  Domesticity"  et 
elle  met  F accent  sur  l’asservissement,  la 
soumission  et  l’obeissance.  Le  debut  des  annees 
1 800  voit  les  premieres  incursions  des 
missionnaires  protestants  dans  la  meme  ligne  de 
pensee  que  les  missionnaires  catholiques.  En 
1857  le  gouvernement  du  Canada  etablit  « Le 
Programme  pour  civiliser  les  Indiens  » 
(Civilization  Program  for  Indians)  grace  au 
« Gradual  Civilization  Act  ». 


Aussi  recemment  qu’en  1920,  le  Departement 
des  Affaires  indiennes  rendait  obligatoire  pour 
tous  les  enfants  indiens  d’age  scolaire  de 
frequenter  les  ecoles  industrielles.  Cette  decision 
resulte  de  la  conviction  que  la  colonisation  des 
Autochtones  affecterait  avec  succes  leur  culture 
de  faqon  a embrasser  les  objectifs  sociaux, 
politiques  et  economiques  de  la  societe 
dominante. 

La  premiere  ecole/pensionnat  au  Manitoba  a 
ouvert  ses  portes  dans  la  colonie  de  Red  River  en 
1820.  Des  documents  indiquent  que  le  Reverend 
John  West,  un  Anglican,  a inscrit  des  eleves  a son 
ecole  venant  d’aussi  loin  que  York  Factory.  Entre 
les  annees  1830  et  I860,  des  Metis  au  Manitoba 
ont  entrepris  d’etablir  une  ecole  pour  enfants 
metis  sous  les  auspices  de  1’Eglise  Catholique 
Romaine.  Ces  ecoles,  souvent  identifies  comme 
‘missions’  ont  ete  abandonnees  au  cours  des 
annees  1870  lorsque  le  Dominion  du  Canada 
mis  en  place  ses  politiques  concernant  les  pen- 
sionnats pour  Indiens.  En  1872,  un  pensionnat 
vit  le  jour  a Garden  River,  a proximite  de  ce  qui 
est  aujourd’hui  la  frontiere  entre  l’Ontario  et  le 
Manitoba,  pour  ensuite  demenager  a Sault  St 
Marie  en  Ontario. 

En  1879,  les  Eglises  Catholiques  et  Methodistes 
insisterent  pour  que  le  gouvernement  de  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald  les  autorise  a assumer  la  respons- 
abilite  de  la  composante  ‘education’  recemment 
negociee  dans  les  Traites  de  l’Ouest.  En  fait, 
durant  les  annees  1880,  le  Departement  des 
Affaires  indiennes  a modifie  ses  politiques  de 
financement  des  pensionnats  en  allouant  des 
montants  d’argent  au  prorata  du  nombre  d’eleves 
inscrits.  Auparavant,  ce  Departement  n’accordait 
des  sommes  d’argent  a 1’Eglise  uniquement  pour 
couvrir  les  depenses  en  construction  et  en 
nourriture  pour  ces  ecoles. 

Un  des  resultats  occasionne  par  le  changement  de 
politique  concernant  le  financement  est  lie  au  fait 
que  les  organismes  tels  Church  Missionary 
Society  relevant  de  1’Eglise  Anglicane  en 
Angleterre  s’ est  departie  de  ses  responsabilites  en 
ne  payant  plus  le  salaire  des  directeurs  d’ecole 
comme  elle  le  faisait  avant  1910.  Ce  changement 
entraina  le  developpement  de  structures 
administratives  controlees  par  1’Eglise  pour  gerer 
les  pensionnats  en  sol  canadien. 

En  1920,  chaque  Indien  age  entre  7 et  15  ans 
etait  tenu  de  par  la  loi,  de  frequenter  les  ecoles 
industrielles.  Au  cours  des  annees  1930,  80 
pensionnats  etaient  en  operation  dans  toutes  les 
provinces  et  territoires  a l’exception  du  Nouveau 
Brunswick,  de  1 Ile-du-Prince-Edouard  et  de 
Terre  Neuve.  En  1945  des  documents  d’ archives 
montrent  qu’il  y avait  9145  enfants  autochtones 
dans  les  pensionnats  avec  un  peu  plus  de  100 
eleves  en  8ieme  annee  et  pas  un  seul  eleve  apres 
la  9ieme  annee. 


Une  revision  des  operations  de  fonctionnement 
de  ses  pensionnats  entraina  1’Eglise  Anglicane  de 
les  fermer  en  avril  1969.  Cette  meme  annee  vit  la 
fin  du  partenariat  formel  entre  le  Gouvernement 
et  les  Eglises  en  ce  qui  touche  F administration 
des  operations  des  pensionnats.  Ce  bris  de 
partenariat  amena  le  gouvernement  a prendre  le 
controle  des  52  pensionnats  encore  en  operation. 
En  1970,  il  y avait  7704  etudiants  inscrits  dans 
les  pensionnats  alors  que  60%  de  tous  les 
etudiants  autochtones  au  Canada  etaient  inscrits 
dans  des  ecoles  administrees  par  les  provinces.  En 
1983  le  dernier  pensionnat  au  Manitoba  ferme 
ses  portes. 

Un  des  principes  de  base  du  mode  d’operation 
des  pensionnats  etait  de  separer  les  enfants  de 
leur  famille  et  de  la  vie  communautaire  normale. 
Isoles  de  leur  contexte  culturel,  des  modeles  et 
des  methodes  traditionnelles  d’elever  une  famille, 
les  responsables  des  pensionnats  ont  perqu  les 
enfants  comme  des  etres  plus  adaptables  et 
in  11  uen gables  dans  le  but  de  « civiliser  les 
sauvages  » ou  « d’offrir  le  salut  aux  paiens  ». 

D’autres  methodes  ont  ete  utilisees  pour 
atteindre  le  but  de  civiliser  ou  de  christianiser  les 
Autochtones.  Des  regies  strictes  ont  ete 
severement  imposees,  les  enfants  devaient  porter 
« d’etranges  uniformes  »,  pratiquer  la  marche, 
etre  en  rang  pour  la  majorite  des  activites  et  tout 
etait  regimente,  o_  ils  mangeaient,  dormaient  ou 
etudiaient  e’etait  du  pareil  au  meme.  Dans  un  tel 
environnement,  il  etait  plus  facile  pour  les 
dirigeants  de  pratiquer  des  mecanismes  de 
controle  social  et  d’etablir  une  hierarchie 
necessaire  pour  remplacer  ce  qui  etait  plus 
familier  aux  enfants  en  les  exposant  a une 
perspective  europeenne.  Des  approches  similaires 
etaient  mises  en  pratiques  par  les  militaires  et  les 
forces  policieres  lors  de  l’entrainement  des 
recrues. 

Comme  la  grande  majorite  des  pensionnats 
etaient  sous  la  direction  d’une  eglise,  il  etait  a 
prevoir  que  les  dirigeants  de  ces  ecoles  soient  des 
pretres,  des  soeurs  (religieuses)  et  des 
missionnaires.  Les  nombreuses  personnes  postees 
par  Feglise  dans  les  regions  isolees  les 
pensionnats  etaient  etablis,  etaient  des  personnes 
de  la  base,  des  personnes  dont  la  position  hierar- 
chique  au  sein  de  Feglise  n’etait  pas  tres  elevee.  Il 
est  fort  possible  que  certains  pretres,  certaines 
soeurs,  ministres  du  culte  et  missionnaires  afifec- 
tes  aux  pensionnats  aient  eu  de  bonnes  intentions 
et  une  bonne  motivation  selon  une  perspective 
europeenne.  Ils  etaient  convaincus  qu'ils  sacrifi- 
aient  leur  vie  pour  accomplir  « du  bon  travail  au 
service  de  Dieu  ».  Envoyer  des  personnes  sans 
experience  et  peu  qualifiees  dans  des  regions 
eloignees,  isolees  ou  encore  des  personnes  peu 
acceptables  dans  des  regions  plus  centrales  est 
une  pratique  assez  commune  utilisee  par  les 
organismes  religieux  afin  de  mieux  exercer  un 
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controle  de  leur  personnel.  La  majorite  du  personnel  enseignant  dans  les 
pensionnats,  que  ces  personnes  soient  referees  par  l’eglise  ou  non,  man- 
quaient  de  formauon,  car  les  enseignants  qualifies  refusaient  d’aller  tra- 
vailler  si  loin  pour  un  salaire  inferieur  a ce  qu’ils  pouvaient  toucher  dans 
des  regions  moins  isolees.  Beaucoup  d’enseignants  employes  dans  les  pen- 
sionnats n’ont  meme  pas  complete  avec  succes  leur  12ieme  annee. 

Les  eglises  impliquees  dans  la  construction  ou  l’administration  des  pension- 
nats au  nom  du  gouvernement  etaient  : les  Eglises  Catholique  Romaine, 
Anglicane,  Methodiste  et  Presbyterienne.  Ces  deux  dernieres  ont  fusionne 
plus  tard  avec  d’autres  eglises  pour  devenir  ffiglise  Unie  du  Canada.  La 
responsabilite  en  ce  qui  touche  les  pensionnats  releve  ultimement  du 
Gouvernement  du  Canada,  administres  initialement  par  le  Dominion 
Indian  Department,  devenu  par  la  suite  le  Departement  des  Affaires  indi- 
ennes  et  du  Nord.  Mais  comme  c’etait  le  cas  au  17ieme  siecle  en  Nouvelle 
France,  il  y avait  un  pacte  d’alliance  entre  l’Fglise  et  1’Ftat  en  ce  qui  a trait 
aux  pensionnats  au  Canada  entre  1870  et  1970. Un  tel  pacte  entre  l’Eglise 
et  l’Ftat  est  souvent  decrit  dans  la  litterature  historique  comme  une  associa- 
tion entre  FEglise  et  1’Ftat  ou  une  relation  entre  le  trone  et  l’autel. 

Les  eglises  a vocation  plus  evangelique  avaient  un  objectif  clair  et  limpide 
dans  Fadministration  des  pensionnats.  C’etait  tout  simplement  la  conver- 
sion des  Autochtones  au  christianisme.  Les  methodistes  croyaient  que  la 
conversion  de  la  societe  autochtone  se  materialiserait  a travers  la  scolarite 
chretienne  des  enfants  autochtones.  La  plupart  des  eglises  croyaient  qu’a 
travers  une  stricte  discipline,  meme  si  appliquee  avec  fermete,  elles  reussir- 
aient  a transformer  les  populations  autochtones  en  « enfants  de  Dieu  ». 

Les  huts  avoues  publiquement  par  les  eglises  et  le  gouvernement,  etaient 
quelque  peu  differents.  Quoi  qu’il  en  soit,  la  question  n’est  pas  la.  La 
nature  de  Falliance  eglise/etat  etait  telle  qu’elle  avait  un  role  de  complemen- 
tarite.  Que  le  but  avoue  etait  de  sauver  leurs  antes  ou  de  voler  leurs  terres, 


Fun  complete  Fautre  et  ensemble  Falliance  eglise/etat  a eu  pour  resultat  une 
destruction  complete  des  cultures  propres  aux  Premieres  Nations,  Metis  et 
Inuits.  Le  but  ultime  de  Falliance  eglise/etat  etait  de  s’ assurer  que  le  mode 
de  vie  du  « Nouveau  Monde  » soit  similaire  en  tous  points  au  mode  de  vie 
du  vieux  continent.  Dans  cet  objectif  global  on  retro uve  de  nombreux 
autres  objectifs.  Pour  que  les  objectifs  economiques  du  Dominion  puissent 
progresser  librement,  les  Autochtones  devraient  etre  soit  isoles  ou  entrer 
dans  le  « moule  » de  la  societe  qui  se  considere  comme  une  societe  chreti- 
enne. La  colonisation  ne  pouvait  etre  complete  avec  l’autonomie 
autochtone  et  les  divergences  culturelles  qui  bloquent  l’atteinte  de  cet 
objectif. 

Un  autre  objectif  etait  de  sauver  les  Autochtones  de  leurs  conditions  « 
arrierees  ».  Les  coutumes  autochtones  et  leur  mode  de  vie  etaient  consid- 
erees  comme  primitives,  sauvages  et  peu  civilisees.  Le  fait  que  les  autorites 
ecclesiastiques  souvent  se  referaient  aux  Autochtones,  incluant  les  Metis, 
comme  patens,  indiquait  clairement  un  parti  pris  — que  la  culture 
europeenne  etait  bien  plus  avancee  et  que  les  croyances  religieuses  represen- 
taient  la  verite  absolue. 

Comme  le  Premier  Ministre  John  A.  Macdonald  Fa  dit  « l’education  secu- 
laire,  laique  est  une  bonne  chose  pour  les  blancs,  mais  avec  les  Indiens, 
l’objectif  premier  est  de  les  rendre  meilleurs  et  si  possible,  de  bons  chre- 
tiens,  tout  en  utilisant  des  principes  moraux  de  retenue  et  de  controle. 
Chaque  fois  qu’une  culture  se  considere  superieure  a une  autre,  il  n’y  a 
qu’un  pas  a franchir  pour  utiliser  differents  moyens  de  punitions  violentes 
et  de  tolerer  des  abus  physiques  et  sexuels  diriges  vers  les  personnes  que  Fon 
considere  inferieures.  Dans  le  but  d’extraire  « le  caractere  et  la  nature 
sauvages  » des  Autochtones,  il  fallait  les  conduire  a la  soumission.  Apres 
quoi,  on  pouvait  leur  enseigner  a etre  des  etres  civilises  et  a etre  de  loyaux 
sujets  de  la  Couronne.  L’humiliation  et  la  honte  aident  egalement  a etablir 
cette  domination. 
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Comme  pour  les  membres  des  Premieres 
Nauons  et  les  Inuits,  il  y a surrepresenta- 
tion  des  Metis  dans  les  penitenciers  cana- 
diens.  En  efFet,  alors  que  les  Metis  comptent 
pour  0,7  % de  la  population  canadienne  adulte, 
ils  representent  4 % de  la  population  carcerale 
des  penitenciers.  Les  etudes  indiquent  aussi  que 
les  delinquants  metis  ont  un  profd  bien  different 
des  delinquants  des  Premieres  Nations  et  non 
autochtones.  Cela  met  en  evidence  la  necessite  de 
porter  une  attention  particuliere  aux  problemes 
des  delinquants  metis  et  a leurs  besoins  varies  en 
fait  de  programmes  correctionnels. 

Le  Service  correctionnel  du  Canada  (SCC),  le 
Metis  Provincial  Council  of  British  Columbia 
(MPCBC)  et  le  Ralliement  national  des  Metis 
(RNM)  se  sont  unis  pour  evaluer  les  besoins 
precis  des  delinquants  metis.  Les  renseignements 
qui  en  decoulent  servent  a ameliorer  les 
programmes  correctionnels  et  les  services  de 
\reinsertion  sociale  et  ainsi  a mieux  satisfaire  les 
besoins  des  delinquants  metis,  de  leurs  families  et 
de  leurs  communautes.  Ces  renseignements 
serviront  aussi  a mieux  comprendre  comment 
appliquer  les  articles  81  et  84  de  la  Loi  sur  le 
systeme  correctionnel  et  la  mise  en  liberte  sous 
condition  (LSCMLC)  pour  aider  les  Metis  a 
reintegrer  leur  collectivite. 

Nous  avons  precede  a des  entrevues  dirigees  de 
64  delinquants  metis  sous  responsabilite  federate 
en  Colombie-Britannique  et  de  17  de  leurs 
parents.  En  plus  de  porter  sur  les  antecedents  des 
delinquants,  ces  entrevues  ont  porte  sur  leur 
participation  actuelle  aux  programmes,  sur  leurs 
besoins  et  sur  ceux  de  leur  famille.  Nous  avons 
ajoute  a ces  informations  des  renseignements 
contenus  dans  les  dossiers  des  delinquants,  ainsi 
que  des  renseignements  recueillis  dans  des 
groupes  temoins  formes  de  membres  des 
Premieres  Nations  et  de  non  Autochtones  de  la 
Colombie-Britannique. 


Caracteristiques  des 
delinquants  metis 

Les  caracteristiques  demographiques  des 
delinquants  metis  en  Colombie-Britannique  sont 
semblables  a celles  des  delinquants  des  Premieres 
Nations  et  non  autochtones.  Comme  pour  ces 
derniers,  une  large  part  des  delinquants  metis  ont 
moins  de  35  ans  (69  %),  sont  celibataires  (47 
%),  n’ont  pas  termine  leurs  etudes  secondaires 
(77  %)  et  n’avaient  pas  d’emploi  au  moment  de 
leur  admission  (74  %).  Toutefois,  les  delinquants 
metis  sont  en  moyenne  beaucoup  plus  jeunes  que 
les  delinquants  non  autochtones,  puisque  environ 
69  % des  Metis,  comparativement  a 55  % des 
non  Autochtones,  avaient  moins  de  35  ans  au 
moment  de  leur  arrivee  dans  un  etablissement 
federal. 

Un  nombre  considerable  de  delinquants  metis 
sont  incarceres  pour  des  crimes  violents  (83  %), 
surtout  pour  homicide  (35  %)  ou  pour  vol 
qualifie  (24  %).  En  excluant  les  condamnations  a 
perpetuite,  la  duree  moyenne  des  peines  est 
d’environ  six  ans  et  demi.  Ces  caracteristiques 
sont  sensiblement  les  memes  chez  les  delinquants 
des  Premieres  Nations  et  les  non  Autochtones. 

Quant  aux  antecedents  judiciaires,  les 
delinquants  metis  different  quelque  peu  des  non 
Autochtones,  mais  pas  beaucoup  des  delinquants 
des  Premieres  Nations.  Une  plus  grande  propor- 
tion de  Metis  que  de  non  Autochtones  ont  des 
antecedents  de  jeunes  contrevenants  (73  % 
contre  55  %),  ont  fait  l’objet  d’une  surveillance 
communautaire  (9 1 % contre  74  %)  ou  ont 
purge  une  peine  provinciale  (84  % contre  70  %). 

Les  delinquants  metis  ont  requ  une  cote  moyenne 
ou  elevee  sur  leurs  besoins  dans  toute  une  gamme 
de  categories  : l’orientation  personnelle  et 
affective  (98  %),  la  toxicomanie  (95  %),  les 
frequentations  et  interactions  sociales  (84  %), 
l’attitude  generate  (84  %),  l’emploi  (77  %),  les 
relations  matrimoniales  et  familiales  (74  %)  et  le 
comportement  dans  la  collectivite  (70  %).  Mais 
certains  de  ces  besoins  different  de  ceux  des 
autres  groupes.  En  particulier,  les  delinquants 
metis  sont  plus  nombreux  que  les  non 
Autochtones  a avoir  des  problemes  de 
toxicomanie  (95  % contre  76  %)  ou  d’emplois 
(77  % contre  62  %).  Un  grand  nombre  des 
delinquants  metis  sont  par  ailleurs  classes  comme 
«a  risque  eleve»  de  recidiver  (79  %).  Cependant 
pour  ce  qui  est  du  risque,  il  n’y  avait  pas  de 
difference  significative  entre  les  delinquants  metis 
et  les  autres  groupes. 

Participation  aux  programmes 

Les  delinquants  metis  ont  participe  a une  grande 
variete  de  programmes.  En  fait,  presque  tous  (98 
%)  afifirment  avoir  participe  a un  programme 
dans  leur  etablissement.  La  plus  grande  part  (77 


%)  disent  avoir  participe  a un  programme  de 
prevention  de  la  toxicomanie.  Environ  les  deux 
tiers  ont  participe  a un  programme  de  maitrise 
de  la  colere  (66  %),  a un  programme 
d’acquisition  de  competences  psychosociales  et 
cognitives  (66  %)  ou  a un  programme  de 
formation  scolaire  (62  %).  Plus  de  la  moitie  des 
delinquants  metis  ont  requ  des  services  de 
psycho logie  (57  %),  de  counseling  (57  %)  ou  ont 
participe  a un  programme  d’emploi  (56  %).  Une 
plus  faible  proportion  ont  participe  a un 
programme  preliberatoire  (18  %)  ou  pour  les 
delinquants  sexuels  (7  %).  La  majorite  des 
delinquants  affirment  avoir  termine  au  moins  un 
programme  (90  %). 

Presque  les  deux  tiers  (61  %)  des  repondants 
affirment  avoir  participe  a un  programme  special 
pour  Autochtones  comme,  entre  autres,  les 
programmes  de  prevention  de  la  toxicomanie,  de 
maitrise  de  la  colere  ou  d’initiatives  culturelles. 
Par  contre,  seulement  deux  repondants 
mentionnent  avoir  participe  a un  programme 
special  pour  Metis  tel  que  le  counseling  en 
toxicomanie. 

Par  ailleurs,  cette  etude  a demontre  que  les 
repondants  ayant  de  nombreux  besoins  a leur 
arrivee  ont  aussi  participe  a de  nombreux 
programmes  en  etablissement.  En  plus,  ceux  qui 
avaient  des  besoins  importants  dans  des 
domaines  particuliers  ont  participe  a des 
programmes  relies  a ces  besoins.  Ainsi,  une  forte 
proportion  des  repondants  ayant  un  grand  besoin 
d’aide  en  toxicomanie  ont  suivi  un  programme 
d’intervention  dans  ce  domaine  (80  %)  ou  un 
autre  dans  l’acquisition  de  competences 
psychosociales  et  cognitives  (66  %).  De  plus,  un 
grand  nombre  de  ceux  qui  ont  requ  une  cote 
elevee  pour  avoir  des  besoins  importants  en 
emploi  ont  participe  aux  programmes  d’emploi 
(58  %)  ou  de  formation  scolaire  (62  %). 

Mais  meme  si  les  resultats  indiquent  que  bon 
nombre  des  delinquants  metis  ont  participe  a des 
programmes  adaptes  a leurs  besoins,  nous  ne 
savons  pas  si  leurs  besoins  culturels  et  spirituels 
ont  ete  satisfaits  par  ces  programmes. 

Les  besoins  des  delinquants  metis 

Les  delinquants  metis  sont  arrives  dans  les 
etablissements  federaux  avec  toute  une  gamme  de 
besoins,  qui  ne  se  limitent  normalement  pas  a un 
seul  domaine  les  delinquants  metis  avaient  des 
besoins  plus  ou  moins  grands  autant  a leur 
arrivee  qu’a  leur  depart.  Toutefois,  certains  de  ces 
besoins  avaient  une  cote  moins  elevee  au 
moment  de  la  liberation. 

En  efFet,  a leur  sortie,  les  repondants  semblaient 
avoir  des  besoins  moins  importants  en 
toxicomanie  (3,6  contre  3,2  en  moyenne),  en 
orientation  personnelle  et  affective  (3,8  contre 
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3,5)  et  en  attitude  generale  (3,4  contre  3,0),  ce 
qui  laisse  entendre  que  certains  problemes  des 
delinquants  metis  ont  ete  regies  au  cours  de  leur 
sejour  en  etablissement. 

Nous  avons  aussi  pose  des  questions  aux 
delinquants  sur  leurs  besoins  en  etablissement. 
Plus  de  la  moitie  (54  %)  des  repondants 
considerent  que  leurs  besoins  n’ont  pas  ete 
satisfaits  en  matiere  de  sensibilisation  et 
d’apprentissage  de  la  culture  metisse.  Plus  d’un 
quart  (28  %)  ont  indique  la  necessite  de 
programmes  plus  adaptes  aux  Metis  et  un  autre 
28  % ont  indique  la  necessite  d’instructeurs  de 
programmes  metis.  Mises  ensemble,  ces  donnees 
suggerent  que  bon  nombre  de  delinquants  metis 
accordent  non  seulement  une  grande  importance 
a 1’ accessibility  a des  programmes  adaptes  a leur 
culture,  mais  ils  la  voient  comme  un  besoin. 

Lorsque  nous  avons  demande  aux  delinquants 
metis  quels  seraient  leurs  besoins  apres  leur 
remise  en  liberte  (voir  Tableau  2),  le  soutien  de 
la  communaute  metisse  a ete  le  plus  souvent 
mentionne  (40  %).  Les  repondants  ont  aussi 
mentionne  des  besoins  d’aide  financiere  (22  %), 
d’emploi  (16  %),  de  soutien  culturel  (15  %)  et 
de  logement  adequat  (15  %).  Ces  decouvertes 
suggerent  que  les  delinquants  metis  sont 
sensibilises  a l’importance  de  jouir  d’une  stabilite 
financiere  apres  leur  remise  en  liberte,  en  plus 
d’accorder  une  grande  importance  aux 
mecanismes  de  soutien  de  la  communaute. 

De  faqon  generale,  les  delinquants  metis 
considerent  que  leurs  besoins  sont  differents  de 
ceux  des  autres  groupes.  Plus  de  la  moitie  (57  %) 
rapportent  que  leurs  besoins  sont  differents  de 
ceux  des  delinquants  non  autochtones  et  environ 
le  quart  (27  %)  rapportent  qu’ils  sont  differents 
de  ceux  des  autres  delinquants  autochtones. 

Les  besoins  des  families 

En  plus  d’etudier  les  besoins  des  delinquants 
metis,  nous  avons  pose  des  questions  sur  les 
besoins  de  leur  famille.  Presque  la  moitie  (48  %) 
des  delinquants  croient  que  leur  famille  a besoin 
d’etre  mise  plus  souvent  en  contact  avec  eux  au 
cours  de  leur  incarceration.  De  plus,  pres  d’un 
cinquieme  (21  %)  des  delinquants  pensent  que 
leur  famille  a besoin  d’apprendre  a mieux  les 
connaitre  ou  qu’elle  a besoin  de  soutien 
exterieur.  Une  plus  faible  proportion  ont  note  un 
besoin  d’aide  financiere  (14  %),  de  logement 
adequat  (5  %)  ou  de  soins  medicaux  (5  %).  Lors 
de  leur  remise  en  liberte,  les  delinquants  metis 
ont  surtout  rapporte  que  leur  famille  exigeait 
d’eux  qu’ils  s’engagent  a changer  ou  a rester  a 
l’ecart  des  problemes  (35  %).  Par  ailleurs,  plus 
du  quart  (29  %)  rapportent  que  leur  famille  a 
besoin  d’eux  apres  leur  remise  en  liberte,  et 


environ  un  cinquieme  croient  que  leur  famille  a 
besoin  de  soutien  (21  %)  ou  de  counseling 

(19  %). 

Des  17  parents  ayant  repondu  a nos  questions, 

14  ont  repondu  aux  questions  concernant  leurs 
besoins  alors  que  le  delinquant  est  incarcere. 
Quarante  trois  pour  cent  d’entre  eux  disent  avoir 
besoin  du  soutien  de  membres  d’autres  families 
ou  de  la  collectivite  en  general.  De  plus  faibles 
proportions  ressentent  le  besoin  d’etre  plus 
souvent  en  contact  avec  le  delinquant  (21  %), 
d’apprendre  a mieux  le  connaitre  (7  %)  ou 
d’avoir  acces  a des  services  de  counseling  (7  %). 
Par  ailleurs,  les  parents  rapportent  des  besoins 
semblables  apres  la  liberation  du  delinquant. 

Des  12  repondants,  plus  de  la  moitie  (58  %) 
ressentent  le  besoin  d’obtenir  du  soutien  pour  les 
aider  lors  du  retour  du  delinquant,  et  le  quart 
(25  %)  ont  besoin  de  counseling.  Ces 
constatations  mettent  en  lumiere  l’importance 
des  services  de  soutien  professionnel  et  de  la  par- 
ticipation de  la  communaute  pour  aider  les 
families  de  delinquants  metis.  Autant  les 
delinquants  que  leurs  families  ont  souligne  leur 
besoin  d’avoir  acces  a un  reseau  de  soutien 
complet  pouvant  leur  apporter  une  aide  continue 
a partir  du  moment  oil  ils  sont  remis  en  liberte 
jusqu’a  ce  qu’ils  soient  pleinement  reintegres  a la 
societe. 

Conclusion 

Les  renseignements  recueillis  a partir  des  profils 
des  delinquants  metis  sous  responsabilite  federate 
en  Colombie-Britannique  indiquent  qu’a  leur 
admission,  ils  sont  en  general  au  debut  de  la 
trentaine,  sans  emploi,  qu’ils  presentent  une 
vaste  gamme  de  besoins,  ont  un  lourd  dossier 
criminel  et  qu’ils  sont  incarceres  pour  des 
infractions  avec  violence.  Les  donnees  indiquent 
aussi  que  certaines  caracteristiques  sont  uniques 
aux  delinquants  metis,  et  qu’ils  ont  done  des 
besoins  differents  des  delinquants  des  Premieres 
Nations  et  non  autochtones.  Ainsi,  les 
delinquants  metis  et  les  delinquants  des 
Premieres  Nations  n’ont  pas  la  meme  culture  et 
n’ont  generalement  pas  grandi  dans  le  meme 
type  d’environnement  (urbain  ou  rural). 

Dans  1’ ensemble,  les  delinquants  metis  de  la 
Colombie-Britannique  ont  participe  a toute  une 
variete  de  programmes  de  base  en  etablissement. 
De  plus,  les  programmes  correctionnels  ont 
repondu  aux  besoins  qu’ils  presentaient  a leur 
arrivee.  Les  constatations  indiquent  aussi  que  les 
delinquants  metis  consideraient  eux-memes  avoir 
des  besoins  precis  a leur  arrivee  en  etablissement 
et  a leur  depart.  Beaucoup  d’entre  eux  ont 
signale  le  besoin  d’avoir  acces,  durant  leur 
incarceration,  a des  programmes  adaptes  aux 


Metis  et  a des  programmes  de  formation  sur  la 
culture  metisse.  A leur  remise  en  liberte, 
beaucoup  ont  exprime  le  besoin  d’obtenir  du 
soutien  de  la  communaute  metisse  et  de  l’aide 
financiere.  Toutefois,  nous  ne  savons  pas  a quel 
point  les  programmes  actuels  repondent  a ces 
besoins  precis. 

Les  resultats  ont  aussi  demontre  que  les  families 
avaient  besoin  d’un  eventail  complet  de  services 
de  soutien  au  cours  de  l’incarceration  du 
delinquant  et  apres  sa  remise  en  liberte.  Une 
grande  proportion  des  delinquants  et  des  families 
ont  souligne  l’importance  de  disposer  de 
moyens,  formels  et  informels,  pour  intervenir  en 
cas  de  besoin.  Les  families  semblent  avoir  besoin 
de  services  psychologiques  et  du  soutien  des  gens 
de  leur  communaute  pour  les  aider  a surmonter 
leurs  difficultes. 

Ces  constatations  ont  des  repercussions  autant 
sur  les  delinquants  metis  que  sur  leurs  families, 
sur  les  communautes  metisses  et  sur  le  SCC.  Les 
renseignements  fournis  par  cette  etude  peuvent 
servir  a faciliter  fapplication  des  articles  81  et  84 
de  la  LSCMLC.  De  plus,  on  peut  favoriser  la 
reinsertion  sociale  des  delinquants  metis  en  leur 
offrant,  durant  leur  sejour  en  etablissement  et 
apres,  des  programmes  adaptes  a leur  culture  et 
qui  repondent  a leurs  besoins.  11  serait  aussi 
important  de  mettre  des  services  professionnels  a 
la  disposition  des  families  qui  veulent  aider  les 
delinquants  a se  reinsurer.  L’importance  accordee 
par  les  delinquants  et  les  families  au  soutien 
communautaire  souligne  la  necessite  de  sensi- 
biliser  les  communautes  metisses  aux  besoins  et 
aux  difficultes  des  delinquants  metis. 

Finalement,  favoriser  la  reinsertion  sociale  des 
delinquants  metis  ne  peut  qu’ameliorer  la  qualite 
de  vie  de  tous  les  Canadiens. 

Ce  projet  represente  la  premiere  de  trois  etapes 
dans  revaluation  des  besoins  des  delinquants 
metis  au  sein  du  systeme  correctionnel  et  dans  la 
preparation  a leur  remise  en  liberte.  Au  cours  de 
la  deuxieme  etape,  nous  evaluerons  les  besoins 
des  communautes  oil  les  delinquants  metis 
retourneront  probablement  a la  fin  de  leur  peine. 
Cela  servira  a evaluer  les  services  actuellement 
offerts  aux  delinquants  et  a leurs  families,  ainsi 
que  l’interet  des  communautes  a 
les  soutenir  a long  terme.  La  derniere  etape  sera 
de  trouver,  en  s’appuyant  sur  les  renseignements 
releves  au  cours  des  deux  premieres  etapes, 
comment  etablir  dans  les  communautes  visees 
des  programmes  et  des  services  en  accord  avec  les 
articles  81  et  84  de  la  LSCMLC.  Cela  pourrait 
mener  a finstauration  de  maisons  de  transition 
pour  les  Metis,  d’etablissements  de  formation,  de 
programmes  de  guerison  ou  a d’autres  services. 
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pcennH 

' Mary  Caesar 


Je  dedie... 

Je  dedie  ce  poeme  aux  Survivants  des  pensionnats 
qui  n’en  sont  jamais  revenus 
Ils  sont  si  nombreux. . . 

Mais  aucun  ne  sera  oublie. 

Ils  ont  souffert  et  ont  succombe 
avant  de  pouvoir  raconter  leur  histoire. 

Mais  nous,  nous  savons  que  leur  souffrance  et  detresse 
Ne  sont  pas  lettre  morte. 

Leur  vie  n’a  pas  ete  en  vain. 

Ils  etaient  nos  guerriers. 

Ils  se  sont  battus  pour  notre  liberte, 

en  silence  et  dans  l’humilite 

Les  blessures  de  leur  corps  et  de  leur  esprit 

Temoignent  de  ce  qu’ils  ont  endure  dans  les  pensionnats 

Nous  garderons  leur  souvenir  enfoui  dans  nos  coeurs 

et  ils  auront  toujours  une  place  d’honneur 

et  de  reverence  dans  notre  histoire 

Biographie  de  Mary  Caesar 

Je  m’appelle  Mary  Caesar,  Je  suis  une  Denee  Kaska  de  la  Premiere 
Nation  de  Liard  First  Nations,  de  Watson  Lake,  au  Yukon.  J’ai  deux  fils, 
et  suis  une  artiste  et  ecrivaine.  Je  suis  aussi  une  Survivante  des  pension- 
nats. 

J’etudie  actuellement  au  College  universitaire  Malaspina,  en  deuxieme 
annee  du  programme  des  Beaux-arts. 

Mes  objectifs  sont  de  terminer  mon  programme  et  d’obtenir  mon 
diplome  a Malaspina,  pui  de  continuer  a l’Emily  Carr  Institute  of  Art  & 
Design  a Vancouver,  C.B,  pour  y obtenir  un  diplome  de  deuxieme  cycle 
dans  le  domaine  des  Beaux-arts. 

Un  autre  poeme  de  Mary,  intitule  Au-delh  de  la  detresse  est  egalement 
inclus  dans  ce  numero. 


Est-ce  que  quelque  chose  a change 

dans  votre  vie  ? 

QUOI 

La  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison  (FADG)  a elabore  un  Questionnaire 
du  participant,  pour  savoir  si  des  changements  sont  survenus  dans  la  vie  des 
participants  depuis  qu=ils  ont  pris  part  aux  activites  de  guerison  qu=elle  a 
financees.  La  participation  a ce  sondage  est  tout  a fait  volontaire  et  il  n=est 
pas  necessaire  qu’un  participant  ait  complete  un  programme  de  guerison 
pour  remplir  le  questionnaire.  En  janvier  2001,  lors  de  la  premiere  etape  de 
son  processus  devaluation,  la  FADG  a envoye  un  questionnaire  de  sondage 
a tous  les  projets  finances.  Pour  notre  deuxieme  etape,  nous  avons  effectue 
un  rapport  au  sujet  de  treize  etudes  de  cas  axees  sur  des  projets  selectionnes. 
Ce  Questionnaire  du  participant  represente  la  troisieme  etape  de  revaluation 
de  la  FADG. 

QUI 

Nous  sollicitons  la  collaboration  de  tous  les  ceux  et  celles  qui  ont  participe  a 
une  activite  de  guerison  mise  en  oeuvre  par  un  projet  de  la  FADG,  en  leur 
demandant  de  remplir  ce  questionnaire,  au  cas  ou  ils  ne  l’auraient  pas  deja 
fait.  Veuillez  noter  que  cette  collaboration  n’est  pas  obligatoire,  elle  doit  etre 
tout  a fait  volontaire  de  la  part  des  participants.  Tous  les  renseignements 
fournis  sont  confidentiels.  Les  reponses  sont  anonymes  et  les  participants  ne 
doivent  pas  inscrire  leur  nom  sur  le  questionnaire. 

Lorsqu’un  participant  choisit  de  remplir  le  questionnaire,  il  donne  par  ce  fait 
son  consentement  a ce  que  les  renseignements  fournis  soient  utilises  pour 
devaluation  de  la  FADG.  Nous  informons  aussi  les  participants  que  des  cita- 
tions anonymes  pourraient  etre  publiees  dans  un  rapport 
devaluation. 

Il  n’y  a pas  de  bonnes  ou  de  mauvaises  reponses,  seulement  des  reponses  qui 
sont  vraies  pour  les  participants. 

POURQUOI 

Les  renseignements  fournis  par  le  biais  de  ce  questionnaire  sont  tres  impor- 
tants  pour  le  travail  de  la  FADG,  car  ils  permettront  a la  Fondation  de  com- 
prendre  l’impact  que  les  activites  de  guerison  qu’elle  a financees  ont  eu  dans 
la  vie  des  personnes  autochtones  qui  y ont  participe. 

QUAND 

La  date  limite  pour  completer  le  questionnaire  est  le  31  decembre  2003. 

OU 

Tous  les  projets  actifs  recevront,  une  fois  de  plus,  une  copie  du  questionnaire 
du  participant,  intitule  : ACe  que  vous  avez  vecu  en  chemin  vers  la  gueri- 
son@.  Il  sera  accompagne  d’un  guide  de  reference,  qui  fournira  des  reponses 
a certaines  questions  que  les  participants  pourraient  se  poser.  Si  vous  avez 
des  questions  au  sujet  d’un  element  qui  n’est  pas  couvert  par  ce  guide, 
veuillez  contacter  Flora  Kallies  au  888-723-8886,  poste  318  ou  par  courriel 
a fkallies@ahf.ca.  Si  vous  desirez  obtenir  d’autres  copies,  contactez  egalement 
la  FADG  ou  photocopiez  le  nombre  de  copies  necessaires.  Le  Questionnaire 
du  participant  est  aussi  disponible  sur  le  site  Web  de  la  FADG  au: 
http://www.ahf.ca 

Une  fois  les  questionnaires  completes,  veuillez  les  envoyer  directement  a 
l’adresse  suivante  : 

Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison 
801-75  rue  Albert 
Ottawa,  ON  KIP  5E7 


Attention:  Departement  de  la  recherche 

Nous  vous  remercions  d’ avoir  pris  le  temps  de  completer 
ce  questionnaire  du  participant. 
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FONDATION  AUTOCHTONE  DE  GUERISON 
RENCONTRE  DE  PROJETS  FINANCES  PAR  LA  FADG 


La  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison  ( FADG), 
a rassemble,  le  28  mars  2003,  a Ottawa,  Ontario, 
10  de  ses  projets  finances  a travers  le  Canada. 
Cette  rencontre  avait  pour  but  d’obtenir  une  vue 
d’ensemble  des  programmes  que  ces  projets 
avaient  mis  sur  pied  et  de  discuter  de  leurs  succes 
respectifs,  de  leurs  meilleures  pratiques,  des  defis 
rencontres  et  des  leqons  apprises.  Les  projets  sont 
un  bon  exemple  de  l’eventail  tres  large  d’activites 
financees  par  la  FADG.  Les  textes  suivants 
decrivent  le  contenu  de  chaque  projet. 

NATIVE  ALCOHOL  & DRUG  ABUSE 
COUNSELLING  ASSOCIATION  (NADACA) 
OF  NOVA  SCOTIA  (Association  autochtone 
de  counselling  en  prevention  des  toxicomanies 
de  Nouvelle-Ecosse) 

Contribution  de  la  FADG: 

$410,200.00 

Dates  - debut  et  fin  de  projet: 

4/1/02  - 3/31/03 

Contact  primaire:  Mrs.  Nellie  Cremo 
Financial  Comptroller 
Tel:  902-379-2262 
Fax:  902-379-2412 

Email:  nadaca@istar.caAdresse  de  F organisation: 
P.O.  Box  7820  Eskasoni  , NS  B1W  1B4 
Presentatrice  : Darlene  MacGregor. 

Description  sommaire  du  projet 

La  FADG  finance  le  programme  de  NADACA 
intitule  « Cheminement  vers  la  guerison  ». 
NADACA  gere  deux  centres  de  traitement : le 
pavilion  de  ressourcement  Mi’kmaw  dans  la 
Premiere  Nation  Eskasoni  et  le  Nid  dAigle  a 
Indian  Brook.  NADACA  emploie  40  travailleurs 
dont  6 au  sein  du  programme  « un  voyage  vers  la 
guerison  ». 

Pour  livrer  ses  services  de  guerison  axes  sur  les 
Survivants  « un  voyage  vers  la  guerison  » 
combine  les  pratiques  occidentales  et  les 
pratiques  traditionnelles,  les  inscrivant  dans  un 
programme  d’activites  sociales  et  culturelles, 
telles  que  des  BBQ,  des  repas  partage,  des 
activites  de  ventes  aux  encheres  (boites  decorees) 
et  des  ateliers  de  fabrication  de  tambours. 

Les  services  comprennent  en  outre  des  seances 
personnelles  de  counselling  et  un  programme  de 


traitement  de  35  jours  portant  sur  les  effets  des 
pensionnats,  Fhistoire  Mi’kmaw,  les  competences 
parentales,  la  gestion  de  la  colere,  la  dependance, 
l’estime  de  soi  et  l’anxiete.  Durant  tout  le 
programme,  on  utilise  le  tambour,  la  chanson  et 
les  cercles  de  discussion,  la  cabane  de  suerie,  la 
ceremonie  de  la  fumee,  l’Art-therapie,  l’artisanat 
traditionnel  et  la  spiritualite,  ainsi  que  les  sorties. 
On  offre  egalement,  des  retraites  pour  les 
hommes  et  pour  les  femmes  et  des  conferences  a 
Millbrook  et  a Eskasoni,  ainsi  qu’une  formation 
pour  le  personnel. 

Succes  et  pratiques  exemplaires 

• Utilisation  d’un  modele  de  developpement 
communautaire,  avec  la  participation  des  gens  de 
la  base,  qui  combine  les  methodes  occidentales  et 
les  methodes  traditionnelles; 

• Une  attention  toute  speciale  est  portee  aux 
idees  et  aux  inquietudes  des  Survivants  afin 
qu’elles  inspirent  directement  les  activites  du 
programme; 

• Les  endroits  difficiles  a desservir  demandent 
des  services  adaptes,  ou  sont  plus  receptives  aux 
services  deja  en  place; 

• Des  activites  spontanees  ont  lieu  dans  la 
communaute  y compris  des  soirees  soulignant  les 
talents  des  gens  et  des  soirees  sur  l’artisanat; 

• Des  activites  sociales  gratuites,  et  non 
mena^antes  introduisent  le  programme, 
fournissent  aux  Survivants  des  occasions  de 
socialiser,  rappellent  les  traditions  perdues,  et 
creent  un  nouveau  depart  au  sein  de  la 
communaute; 

• Les  ateliers  de  fabrication  de  tambours  ont 
engage  la  participation  de  personnes  qui 

n’ avaient  pas  ete  exposees  auparavant  a des 
activites  de  guerison  ni  a des  activites 
traditionnelles  et  ont  augmente  le  sentiment  de 
fierte  culturelle  et  d’independance; 

• Les  activites  culturelles  fournissent  un  endroit 
securisant  pour  socialiser  et  permet  d’acquerir  de 
nouvelles  competences  y compris  un  Cercle  de 
compositeurs  qui  offre  un  espace  aux 
compositeurs  locaux  oil  ils  peuvent  partager  leur 
connaissance  et  travailler  avec  d’autres  personnes 
qui  elles  aussi  amorcent  leur  cheminement  vers 
la  guerison,  (ceci  est  une  des  rares  activites  qui 
impliquent  plus  particulierement  les  hommes); 

• Les  cercles  de  partage  et  de  discussion  mettent 
en  vedette  une  presentation  faite  par  un  invite 
d’honneur,  qui  generalement  suivie  par  une 
discussion; 


• Un  tres  grand  nombre  de  Survivants  ont 
assiste  aux  conferences  de  guerison  de  Millbrook 
et  d’Eskasoni.  Celles-ci  ont  aide  a briser  les 
barrieres  et  la  resistance  des  Survivants  a parler 
de  l’experience  qu’ils  ont  vecue  dans  les 
pensionnats; 

• Partenariat  avec  l’Ecole  Maritime  de  Travail 
Social  pour  former  20  membres  du  personnel  a 
travailler  avec  les  Survivants  dans  les 
communautes,  afin  de  preserver  les  bienfaits  du 
programme;  et 

• De  nombreux  Survivants  sont  devenus  les  plus 
grands  supporters  du  programme. 

Defis  rencontres  et  le£ons  apprises 

• Encourager  la  communaute  a briser  le  silence 
qui  entoure  les  sequelles  des  abus  physique  et 
sexuel  subis  dans  les  pensionnats; 

• Difficulties  de  maintenir  les  efforts  qui  permet- 
tent  de  rester  neutres  et  de  conserver  l’equilibre 
entre  les  pratiques  occidentales  et  les  pratiques 
traditionnelles; 

• Les  Survivants  avaient  peu  d’enthousiasme 
pour  participer  aux  programmes  du  Nid  d’Aigle 
a cause  de  la  proximite  du  pensionnat  de 
Shubenacadie; 

• Au  cours  du  premier  groupe  de  travail,  des 
questions  importantes  ont  emerge,  comme  la 
colere,  la  negativite  et  le  cynisme; 

• II  a fallu  passer  au  dela  des  peurs  que  les 
participants  avaient  vis-a-vis  de  la  perte  de 
controle  de  soi,  de  la  colere,  et  de  la  crainte  de 
subir  d’autres  traumatismes;  et 

• Realiser  que  certains  aidants  ne  comprenaient 
pas  que  les  gens  pouvaient  etre  de  nouveau  trau- 
matises. Cela  a mene  a etablir  une  meilleure 
securite  et  des  mesures  de  soutien. 

CENTRE  DE  RESSOURCEMENT 
WASESKUN 

Contribution  de  la  FADG 
$300,000.00 

Dates  -debut  et  fin  de  projet 
9/1/02  - 8/31/04 

Contact  primaireMr.  Stan  Cudek 
Assistant  Executive  Director 
Tel:  450-883-2034 
Fax:  450-883-3631 
Email:  wn27@waseskun.mail 
Adresse  de  l'organisation 
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P.O.  Box  1059 
Kahnawake  , QC  JOL  1B0 

Presentateurs:  Stan  Cudek,  Directeur  General  et 
Charlie  Hill. 

Description  sommaire  du  projet 

Le  centre  de  ressourcement  Waseskun,  situe  a St 
Alphonse-Rodriguez,  dans  les  contreforts  des 
Laurentides  s’occupe  de  reloger  des  personnes 
autochtones  qui  ont  ete  emprisonnees  (la  plupart 
sont  des  hommes)  et  de  les  integrer  de  nouveau 
dans  la  communaute  en  essayant  de  reconstituer 
ou  de  developper  un  nouvel  equilibre  spirituel  et 
mental,  emotionnel  et  physique.  Cette 
rehabilitation  se  deroule  par  le  biais 
d’enseignements  traditionnels  autochtones  et  par 
des  pratiques  contemporaines.  Le  Centre  utilise 
les  services  de  conseillers,  de  personnel  medical  et 
d’Atnes.  Les  residents  du  Centre  sont 
generalement  des  prisonniers  federaux  en  liberte 
conditionnelle,  ou  des  prisonniers  provinciaux  en 
sentence  conditionnelle  ou  en  liberte 
conditionnelle.  Etant  donne  que  ce  centre  de 
guerison  est  le  seul  qui  soit  localise  a l’Est  du 
Manitoba,  Waseskun  s’occupe  de  trois  regions 
differentes  et  reqoit  une  tres  grande  quantite  de 
demandes  auxquelles  il  est  completement 
impossible  de  repondre 

Le  but  du  Programme  Waseya,  finance  par  la 
Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison  — un 
programme  de  guerison  pour  les  delinquants 
sexuels  ou  violents  - est  de  traiter  les 
traumatismes  non  resolus  resultant  des  abus 
emotionnels,  sexuels  et  physiques  subis  par  les 
personnes  ayant  frequente  les  pensionnats  ou  par 
les  families  ou  par  les  communautes  affectees  par 
les  pensionnats,  et  de  restaurer  un  equilibre  dans 
les  relations  entre  les  personnes  et  leur  monde.  Le 
traitement  vise  a faire  accepter  aux  residents  la 
responsabilite  de  leurs  debts;  de  confronter  leur 
attitude  de  justification  et  de  deni;  de  modifier 
leur  perception  negative  des  autres;  de  modifier 
les  comportements  deviants  relies  a leurs 
reactions  sexuelles;  d’eveiller  leur  conscience  aux 
consequence  de  leurs  actions  sur  leurs  victimes. 

Le  programme  touche  aussi  a la  prevention  des 
recidives,  les  changements  d’attitude,  la 
sensibilisation  des  clients  en  ce  qui  concerne  les 
risques  et  la  gestion  de  ces  risques.  Les  residents 
de  ce  programme  sont  des  personnes  des 
Premieres  Nations,  des  Inuits  ou  des  Metis  qui 
ont  frequente  les  pensionnats  ou  qui  ont  subi  les 
effets  intergenerationnels  de  ces  pensionnats.  En 
general,  les  residents  suivent  ce  programme 
pendant  une  periode  minimale  de  deux  ans  mais 
certains  sont  restes  jusqu’a  sept  ans. 

Succes  et  pratiques  exemplaires 

• La  philosophic  du  programme  que  « le  chemin 
de  la  redemption  passe  par  la  revalorisation  des 
enseignements  traditionnels  »; 


• Le  nouveau  personnel  doit  suivre  une 
formation  pour  se  sensibiliser  aux  enseignements 
traditionnels; 

• Une  approche  holistique  y compris  une 
nouvelle  connexion  avec  la  terre  et  les 
enseignements  ainsi  qu’une  responsabilite 
personnelle  envers  soi-meme  et  envers  les  autres; 

• Une  confirmation  que  les  residents  ont  besoin 
de  guerison  plutot  que  de  punition 
supplementaire; 

• Un  modele  programmatique  base  sur  « la 
Roue  du  Bien-etre  »; 

• Les  residents  doivent  developper  un  plan  de 
guerison  personnel  avec  des  buts  a court  et  long 
termes,  avec  des  objectifs  emotionnels  et 
mentaux,  physiques  et  spirituels  s’inscrivant  a 
l’interieur  d’un  cadre  holistique;  et 

• L’utilisation  d’approches  contemporaines 
cognitives  de  comportement  insistant  sur  une 
discipline  personnelle  visant  le  comportement. 
Cette  discipline  du  comportement  doit  se  baser 
autant  sur  une  approche  traditionnelle  (c’est  a 
dire  des  cercles  de  communaute  et  des  cercles  de 
guerison,  des  ceremonies  de  purification,  des 
cabanes  a suerie  et  des  fetes  traditionnelles)  que 
sur  une  approche  contemporaine  (c’est  a dire  la 
relaxation,  la  desensibilisation  systematique, 
l’apprentissage  de  l’assurance  de  soi,  la 
meditation,  la  gestion  de  la  colere,  et  la 
formation  en  matiere  de  gestion  de  soi). 

LA  FEDERATION  DES  METIS 
DU  MANITOBA 

Contribution  de  la  FADG 
$1,054,280.00 

Dates  -debut  et  fin  de  projet 
12/1/02  - 11/30/04 
Contact  primaire:  Mr.  Len  J.  Sawatsky 
Program  Director 
Tel:  204-586-8474  ext.  222 
Fax:  204-947-1816 
Email:  traceyt@mpcbc.bc.ca 
Adresse  de  l'organisation 
150  Henry  Avenue  3rd  Floor 
Winnipeg  , MB  R3B 
Presentateur  : Len  Sawatsky 

Description  sommaire  du  projet 

La  FADG  finance  le  programme  de  la  Federation 
des  Metis  du  Manitoba  pour  les  Survivants  metis 
des  pensionnats.  Ce  programme  vise  les  Metis 
qui  ont  frequente  les  pensionnats  ainsi  que  leurs 
descendants  qui  resident  dans  le  Nord-Ouest,  Le 
Pas,  Thompson  et  les  regions  du  Sud-Est.  La 
premiere  annee  du  programme  a ete  consacree  a 
une  evaluation  des  besoins,  par  1’intermediaire 
d’un  sondage.  Plus  de  1000  reponses  ont  ete 
replies,  ce  qui  a augmente  le  niveau  de 
sensibilisation  par  rapport  au  programme  et  a son 
fonctionnement.  Au  cours  de  la  deuxieme  annee, 
le  programme  a etabli  des  groupes  consultatifs 


sur  le  sujet  du  mieux-etre  communautaire,  en 
utilisant  le  format  du  cercle  de  partage  pour 
permettre  aux  personnes  de  devoiler  ce  qu’ils  ont 
vecu  dans  les  pensionnats  ou  de  discuter  des 
repercussions  intergenerationnelles  du  systeme. 

La  troisieme  annee  du  programme  a porte 
principalement  sur  le  processus  de  planification 
du  mieux-etre  communautaire. 

Succes  et  pratiques  exemplaires 

• Une  approche  de  counselling  qui  combine  des 
elements  traditionnels  et  des  elements 
occidentaux; 

• Des  groupes  consultatifs  sur  le  sujet  du 
mieux-etre  utilisant  le  format  du  cercle  de 
partage  et  appliquant  la  theorie  de  l’apprentissage 
social  et  des  approches  axees  sur  la  recherche  de 
solutions. 

• En  offrant  des  renseignements  au  sujet 
utilisant  1’histoire  des  Metis,  les  demarches  de 
guerison  peuvent  s’inscrire  dans  le  contexte  de  la 
culture  et  fidentite  Metis; 

• Les  visites  a domicile  sont  un  bon  moyen  de 
completer  des  sondages;  elles  permettent 
d’obtenir  des  reponses  positives,  suscitent  une 
plus  grande  volonte  de  partager  ses  experiences  et 
etablissent  un  climat  de  confiance  au  cours  des 
entrevues; 

• Le  recours  aux  Aines  a augmente  le  succes  de 
nos  activites; 

• Les  rassemblements  des  personnes  de  la 
communaute  au  niveaux  provincial  et  regional, 
qui  permettent  de  se  pencher  sur  « les  barrieres 
affectant  le  cheminement  vers  la  guerison  » et 
l’utilisation  des  activites  metis  traditionnelles 
(comme  la  musique  du  violon,  les  cadeaux  en 
fhonneur  des  Aines  et  la  presentation  de 
ceintures/echarpes  metis  aux  Survivants); 

• Un  projet  pilote  teste  aupres  de  quatre 
communautes,  qui  a servi  a creer  le  profil  et 
1’histoire  de  la  communaute  et  a developper  un 
plan  communautaire; 

• Le  developpement  de  pratiques  de  guerison 
holistiques  et  la  creation  d’un  environnement  qui 
soutienne,  encourage  et  renforce  la  guerison; 

• Des  tables  rondes  trimestrielles  du  Conseil  des  Aines; 

• La  creation  d’un  documentaire  videographique 
qui  a ete  presente  a une  Assemblee  Generate 
Annuelle  et  qui  passera  sur  APTN  ainsi  que  sur 
d’autres  chames  en  avril  2003; 

• La  creation  d’un  groupe  consultatif  sur  le 
mieux-etre  des  jeunes; 

• Le  developpement  de  lignes  directrices  pour  les 
groupes  et  de  manuels  de  formation  portant  sur 
la  dynamique  de  petits  groupes  et  sur  le 
developpement  de  programmes  qui  permettront 
aux  gens  de  continuer  le  travail  de  guerison 
quand  les  fonds  seront  epuises; 

• Le  developpement  d’un  code  deontologique  a 
1’intention  des  intervenants; 

• Des  activite  de  reseautage  avec  les  autres 
services  communautaires;  et 

• Reconnaitre  la  place  importance  de  humour 

dans  le  processus  de  guerison.  ^ 
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Defls  rencontres  et  lemons  apprises 

• La  plus  grande  partie  du  budget  est  udlisee 
pour  voyager  dans  les  communautes  eloignees 
accessibles  seulement  par  avion; 

• L’ elimination  de  la  confusion  en  ce  qui 
concerne  l’identite  culturelle; 

• La  question  du  deni  et  la  faqon  de  l’aborder; 

• Les  individus  qui  sont  en  contact  ou  qui  sont 
influences  par  des  organisations  religieuses 
resistent  a la  discussion  sur  les  pensionnats  car  ils 
pensent  que  celle-ci  represente  une  critique; 

• Inquietude  interiorisee  au  sujet  de  la  violence 
laterale; 

• Les  niveaux  de  financement;  et 

• La  necessite  d’un  programme  d’intervention  au 
niveau  des  traumatismes  afin  d’aider  les  gens  a 
repondre  aux  sondages  qui  sont  relies  a leurs 
experiences. 

LE  CENTRE  DE  MA  MA  WI WICHI ITATA 

Contribution  de  la  FADG 
$396,600.00 

Dates  -debut  et  fin  de  projet 

6/1/02  - 5/31/04 

Contact  primaire 

Ms.  Diane  Redsky 

Director  of  Programs 

Tel:  204-925-0300  ext.  326 

Fax:  204-946-5042 

Email:  dredsky@mamawi.com 

Adresse  de  l'organisation 

94  McGregor  Street,  Winnipeg  , MB  R2W  4V5 

Presen  tateurs:  Wally  Chartrand,  Joanne 

Beauchamp  et  Edwin  Twoheart. 

Description  sommaire  du  projet 

Le  Saki(hi)towin  Maamawinom  (rassemblement 
de  couples)  du  Centre  MaMawi  Wi  Chi  Itata 
finance  par  la  FADG  offre  a un  maximum  de  10 
couples  l’occasion  de  se  rencontrer  dans  un 
environnement  sans  alcool  ni  drogue,  dans 
fintention  d’explorer  des  moyens  de  mieux 
comprendre  leurs  relations  mutuelles.  Le 
programme  aborde  le  manque  de  comprehension 
vis-a-vis  des  roles  et  des  responsabilites  des 
hommes  et  des  femmes,  en  tant  qu’individus, 
freres,  sceurs  et  parents,  qui  est  une  consequence 
des  experiences  qu’ils  ont  vecues  dans  les 
pensionnats.  Ce  programme  offre  5 composantes: 
apprendre  a se  connaitre 

(soi-meme  et  mutuellement);  hier;  aujourd’hui; 
demain.  Les  composantes  se  basent  sur  des 
pratiques  de  guerison  traditionnelles  et 
occidentales,  telles  que  des  exercices  de  brise 
glace;  des  techniques  de  travail  en  equipe;  des 
sessions  de  cabane  a suerie;  des  ceremonies 
d’ouverture  et  de  cloture,  de  rapprochement  et 
de  detachement;  des  cercles  de  partage;  des 
sessions  de  psychodrame,  d’art  et  de  peinture;  des 
exercices  de  meditation  et  des  techniques  de 
resolution  de  probleme. 
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Succes  et  pratiques  exemplaires 

• Aider  les  participants  en  payant  leurs  voyages, 
repas,  logement  et  frais  de  garderie; 

• Utilisation  d’un  systeme  de  compagnon,  les 
hommes  avec  les  hommes  et  les  femmes  avec  les 
femmes,  afin  qu’ils  puissent  s’apporter  un  soutien 
mutuel  durant  les  5 jours; 

• Encourager  les  participants  a creer  des  liens 
avec  les  autres  participants  du  meme  sexe; 

• Utilisation  de  pratiques  traditionnelles  telles 
que  les  ceremonies  de  cabane  a suerie  et  de 
cercles  de  partage; 

• Incorporation  des  enseignements  traditionnels 
en  ce  qui  concerne  la  maniere  dont  les  hommes 
et  les  femmes  devraient  se  comporter  ensemble; 

• Ceremonie  de  detachement  durant  laquelle 
chaque  personne  a la  possibilite  de  dire 
exactement  ce  qu’elle  desire  abandonner,  ce  qui  la 
retient  dans  leur  relation  et  de  s’engager  a dire  ce 
qu’elle  va  abandonner; 

• Discussion  sur  l’importance  de  parler  de  la 
sexualite  et  de  l’intimite; 

• Les  participants  ont  commence  a briser 
l’isolement  et  a tisser  des  liens  les  uns  avec  les 
autres; 

• Les  participants  « s’approprient  le  processus  » 
qui  les  aide  a devenir  des  hommes  et  des  femmes, 
des  couples  et  des  families  capables  de  vivre  de 
maniere  plus  saine,  plus  stable  et  plus  courageuse; 

• Certains  individus  et  couples  continuent  leur 
guerison  par  le  biais  d’un  programme  de  traite- 
ment,  de  seances  de  counselling  et  de  therapie;  ils 
continuent  leur  education  et  vivent  leur  vie  de 
faqon  traditionnelle;  ils  cherchent  du  travail  et 
des  possibilites  de  formation; 

• Des  couples  consentent  et  s’engagent  a 
respecter  un  code  d’honneur; 

• Un  rassemblement  de  femmes,  un 
rassemblement  d’hommes,  un  programme  pour 
les  Aines,  pour  les  parents  et  un  programme  pour 
un  reseau  de  benevoles; 

• Des  seances  de  counselling  individuelles,  pour 
les  couples  ou  pour  les  families; 

• Offre  des  possibilites  d’apprentissage  pour  les 
organisations  sceurs  sur  les  techniques  d’equipe, 
sur  un  cadre  regissant  l’organisation  des  appren- 
tissages,  les  conferences  sur  l’organisation  des 
apprentissages,  la  connaissance  de  soi,  les  con- 
ferences pour  les  groupes  familiaux,  les  effets  des 
pensionnats,  le  developpement  des  capacites,  l’art 
guerisseur  des  conteurs  d’histoires  et  les 
demarches  de  guerison  du  deuil  et  de  la  detresse. 

CENTRE  FOR  INDIGENOUS 
SOVEREIGNTY 

Contribution  de  la  FADG 
$547,228.00 

Dates  -debut  et  fin  de  projet 
12/1/02  - 11/30/04 
Contact  primaire 
Mr.  Gordon  B.  Peters 
President  & CEO 
Tel:  416-972-0077 
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Fax:  416-972-0857 
Adresse  de  l'organisation 
22  College  Street  Suite  305 
Toronto  , ON  M5G  1K2 
Presentateurs:  Janice  Longboat  et  Barb 
Nahwegahbow. 

Description  sommaire  du  projet 

La  FADG  finance  le  projet  I Da  Wa  Da  Di,  situe 
au  Centre  de  Retraite  et  Jardins  d’herbes  de 
Guerison  de  la  Terre,  Six  Nations  de  Grand 
River,  parraine  par  le  Centre  for  Indigenous 
Sovereignty.  Le  projet  utilise  des  approches  de 
guerison  traditionnelles  dans  son  travail  avec  les 
femmes  autochtones.  Ces  approches  ont  pour 
but  de  faciliter  la  guerison  des  traumatismes 
qu’elles  ont  subi  dans  les  pensionnats,  suite  a des 
abus  physiques  et  sexuels,  ou  encore  des 
traumatismes  qu’elles  ont  endure  pendant  leur 
croissance  dans  des  families  et  des  communautes 
aux  prises  a des  dysfonctionnements  resultant  des 
sequelles  des  abus  perpetres  dans  les  pensionnats. 
Les  participantes  du  projet  ont  entre  42  et  72  ans 
et  elles  apprennent  le  role  fondamental  que 
jouent  les  femmes  dans  leur  foyer,  au  sein  de  leur 
famille  et  de  leur  communaute. 

Les  buts  de  ce  projet  consistent  a faciliter 
l’engagement  des  femmes  autochtones  dans  un 
processus  de  guerison  de  groupe  securitaire  et 
securisant,  base  sur  la  culture;  a offrir  aux 
femmes  autochtones  survivantes  l’occasion 
d’apprendre  les  traditions,  la  culture  et  la 
spiritualite  autochtones,  et  d’accroitre  la  capacite 
des  femmes  autochtones  qui  fournissent  un 
service  d’aide  ou  d’intervention  afin  qu’elles 
puissent  travailler  de  maniere  encore  plus  efficace 
avec  les  femmes  survivantes.  Les  composantes  du 
programme  incluent  des  retraites  de  guerison  de 
4 jours  en  residence;  des  retraites  de  3 jours  de 
jeune;  des  cercles  de  guerison,  4 ateliers  d’une 
journee  chacun  et  un  programme  de  8 semaines; 
un  rassemblement  annuel  de  3 jours  intitule 
Eveil  de  l’esprit ; 9 ateliers  de  formation  et  un 
bulletin  trimestriel. 

Succes  et  pratiques  exemplaires 

• Encourager  la  participation  en  offrant  de  la 
nourriture  traditionnelle  et  aussi  la  possibilite  de 
partager  des  histoires; 

• Etablir  des  liens  avec  differents  partenaires 
communautaires; 

• Fournir  un  environnement  de  guerison 
holistique,  securitaire  et  securisant; 

• Offrir  des  possibilites  de  pratiquer  le  partage  en 
groupe; 

• Evaluer  le  programme  et  en  rendre  compte  a la 
communaute.  Ce  processus  peut  etre  accompli 
par  differents  moyens; 

• Les  donnees  revelent  que  le  projet  a fait  une 
difference  dans  les  vies  des  femmes  autochtones 
et  de  leurs  families; 

• Promotion  efficace  dans  beaucoup  de  ^ 
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communautes,  illustree  par  le  nombre  de 
communautes  representees  par  les  participants;  et 

• Soutien  communautaire  : augmentation  des 
partenariat  et  de  liens(ceux-ci  sont  passes  de  3 
dans  la  premiere  annee  a 1 1 au  cours  de  la 
derniere  annee). 

Defis  rencontres  et  lemons  apprises 

• Necessite  d’une  meilleure  connaissance  du 
concept  contenu  dans  le  mot  « Survivant 
intergenerationnel  »; 

• Probleme  de  transport  pour  certaines 
participantes; 

• Manque  de  soutien  de  la  part  des  employeurs 
pour  que  les  participantes  puissent  assister  au 
programme; 

• Necessite  que  le  personnel  et  les  personnes 
ressources  aient  amorce  leur  cheminement  vers  la 
guerison; 

• Les  Survivantes  plus  agees  ont  tendance  a ne 
pas  participer;  et 

• Les  informations  indiquant  que  le  projet  a ete 
approuve  sont  parvenues  avec  du  retard. 

CENTRE  WABANO  DE  SANTE 
AUTOCHTONE 

Contribution  de  la  FADG 
$272,280.00 

Dates  -debut  et  fin  de  projet 
11/1/02  - 10/31/04 
Contact  primaire 
Ms.  Allison  Fisher 
Executive  Director 
Tel:  613-748-7144 
Fax:  613-748-9364 
Email:  afisher@wabano.com 
Adresse  de  l'organisation 
299  Montreal  Road 
Vanier  , ON  K1L  6B8 

Presentateurs  : Alison  Fisher,  Nancy  Currie,  Jim 
Albert,  Mindy  Denny,  et  Irene  Lindsay. 

Description  sommaire  du  projet 

Le  programme  d’Art-Therapie  de  Wabano  pour 
les  families  et  les  enfants,  finance  par  la  FADG, 
et  administre  par  le  Centre  Wabano  de  Sante 
autochtone  situe  a Vanier,  Ontario,  preconise  une 
approche  holistique  et  integree  en  matiere  de 
services  de  sante,  en  combinant  les  pratiques 
medicales  contemporaines  et  les  methodes  de 
guerison  traditionnelles.  Le  modele  sur  lequel  le 
programme  se  base  englobe  les  pratiques 
traditionnelles,  selon  lesquelles  les  enfants, 
entoures  de  nombreux  adultes,  sont  au  coeur 
d’une  vie  communautaire  vibrante.  Ce  modele 
fournit  du  soutien  aux  enfants  et  egalement  aux 
parents  qui  n’auraient  peut  etre  pas  eu  la 
competence,  l’interet  ou  le  temps  d’assumer  seuls 
leurs  responsabilites  ou  qui  n’auraient  pas  ete 
capables  de  repondre  aux  besoins  multiples  et 
indispensables  d’un  enfant  et  de  lui  assurer  ainsi 
une  vie  saine  et  equilibree. 


Les  activites  programmatiques  incluent  un  pro- 
gramme d’art-therapie,  des  cercles  de  soutien 
pour  les  parents,  des  repas  communautaires  et 
d’autres  activites  de  groupes.  Ces  activites  rassem- 
blent  enfants  et  parents  afin  que  ces  derniers 
puissent  pratiquer  leurs  competences  parentales. 
D’autres  activites  incluent  le  recrutement  et  la 
formation  de  jeunes  et  de  grands-parents  - qui 
assureront  un  soutien  regulier  aux  enfants,  aux 
parents  et  a toutes  les  personnes  qui  dispensent 
des  soins  — en  jouant  le  role  de  personnes- 
ressources  aupres  d’eux.  Ces  activites  incluent 
aussi  le  developpement  et  le  maintien  suivi  de 
mecanismes  d’aiguillage  et  de  coordination  de 
dossier,  et  des  exercices  devaluation.  Toutes  les 
activites  ofifrent  des  occasions  d’apprentissage  au 
niveau  des  sequelles  des  abus  perpetres  dans  les 
pensionnats. 

Succes  et  pratiques  exemplaires 

• L’ utilisation  de  l’art-therapie  comme  moyen 
non-verbal  d’ exprimer  ses  sentiments  et  ses 
emotions  par  le  biais  d’activites  et  de  materiel 
artistique; 

• La  participation  des  enfants,  des  parents,  des 
grands-parents  et  de  tous  ceux  qui  dispensent  des 
soins; 

• Enseigner  aux  adultes  que  leurs  paroles  et  leurs 
comportements  sont  des  modeles  pour  leurs 
enfants; 

• La  priorite  donnee  au  respect,  partage  et  aide 
mutuels; 

• Le  programme  est  base  sur  une  approche 
culturelle,  qui  placent  les  enseignements,  les 
ceremonies  et  le  respect  au  coeur  du  processus; 

• Enseigner  les  sept  etapes  de  la  vie  tout  en 
offrant  aux  enfants  soutien  et  comprehension; 

• Honorer  toute  forme  non-verbale  de 
communication  et  d’expression  de  sentiments; 

• Donner  la  possibility  aux  parents  celibataires 
d’acquerir  une  meilleure  connaissance  de  leur 
culture  et  traditions  autochtones; 

• Offrir  un  soutien  aux  personnes  des  Premieres 
Nations  qui  vivent  hors  reserve  et  qui  sont 
nouvellement  implantees  en  zone  urbaine; 

• Creation  d’activites  incorporant  l’usage  du 
baton  de  la  parole  en  famille  et  la  presentation 
des  cercles  de  discussion; 

• S’offrir  comme  equipe  de  soutien  afin  de 
fournir  appui  et  comprehension  aux  participants 
du  programme; 

• Reunion  quotidienne  du  personnel  afin  de  se 
tenir  mutuellement  informes  sur  la  situation  des 
families  dans  le  but  de  developper  des  approches 
uniques  adaptees  a chaque  situation;  et 

• Adopter  une  approche  d’enseignement 
securisante. 

Defis  rencontres  et  lemons  apprises 

• Le  modele  occidental  d’art-therapie  familiale, 
base  sur  le  concept  occidental  de  la  famille 
nucleaire  n’a  pas  ete  utile  dans  ce  programme. 

Du  point  de  vue  des  enseignements  autochtones 


c’est  un  concept  insulaire,  qui  encourage 
l’isolement,  et  porteur  de  dysfonctions;  et 

• Aucune  intervention  therapeutique,  ne  peut  par 
elle-meme,  fonctionner  efficacement  pour  les 
personnes  autochtones,  sans  une  integration  de  la 
culture  et  de  la  communaute. 

LA  PREMIERE  NATION  KEESEEKOOSE 

Contribution  de  la  FADG 
$162,448.00 

Dates  -debut  et  fin  de  projet 
4/1/02  - 3/31/03 
Contact  primaire 
Chief  Philip  Quewezance 
Tel:  306-542-2903 
Fax:  306-542-2922 
Adresse  de  l'organisation 
Box  1567,  Kamsack  , SK  S0A  ISO 
Presentatrices:  Judy  Hughes  et  Vicky  Shingoose 

Description  sommaire  du  projet 

Recherche  d’Equilibre  et  d’Harmonie  est  un 
programme  ofifert  par  la  Premiere  Nation 
Keeseekoose  et  finance  par  la  FADG.  II  fournit 
un  soutien  aux  Ames,  et  a ete  con^u  pour 
repondre  aux  besoins  des  Aines  de  la  Premiere 
Nation  Keeseekoose,  tout  particulierement  aux 
besoins  de  ceux  qui  ont  frequente  le  pensionnat 
Saint  Philip  ou  d’autres  pensionnats.  Les  activites 
du  programme  incluent  des  cercles  de  partage  et 
de  guerison;  un  systeme  de  soutien  pour  les 
Aines;  du  counselling;  des  conferences;  des 
forums  et  des  rassemblements;  des  compilations 
de  bibliographies  et  collections  de  photographies; 
le  developpement  d’un  reseau  de  ressources;  un 
programme  de  developpement  professionnel;  des 
activites  culturelles  et  traditionnelles  et  des 
ateliers  sur  les  experiences  dans  les  pensionnats. 

Succes  et  pratiques  exemplaires 

• Des  ateliers  sur  les  pensionnats  pour  traiter  les 
traumatismes  et  promouvoir  la  guerison; 

• Des  cercles  de  partage  pour  faciliter  les 
divulgations  personnelles  et  encourager  la 
pratique  de  l’ecoute,  de  la  comprehension  et  de 
1’empathie; 

• Insistance  sur  la  confidentialite; 

• Utilisation  d’animateurs  qui  comprennent  les 
sequelles  causees  par  les  pensionnats; 

• Utilisation  d’Atnes  equilibres  a titre  de 
personnes-ressources; 

• Formation  sur  le  sujet  du  psychodrame  corporel 
(trois  niveaux  : developpement  personnel, 
formation  en  matiere  de  counselling/ therapie  de 
groupe); 

• Inviter  les  therapeutes  de  la  sante  mentale  a 
assister  a toutes  nos  activites; 

• Prevision  de  services  de  soins  post-programme 
et  de  debrefage; 

• Des  ateliers  2 fois  par  semaine  sur  les 
pensionnats,  des  cercles  de  partage  une  fois  par 
semaine  et  un  camp  culturel  annuel; 

> 
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• Les  Survivants  se  sont  appropries  le  processus; 

• Le  niveau  de  parucipation  a augmente; 

• Les  participants  ont  une  meilleure  estime  de  soi 
et  plus  de  confiance  en  eux-memes; 

• Les  Ames  partagent  leur  traumatisme  avec 
beaucoup  plus  de  confiance; 

• Un  climat  de  confiance  a ete  etabli; 

• La  planification  et  la  coordination  ont  la 
priorite; 

• Soutien  de  la  part  du  Departement  de  la  Sante 
et  de  la  Sante  Mentale;  retroaction  positive  de  la 
part  de  la  communaute  et  bon  fonctionnement 
du  reseau  communautaire; 

• Le  personnel  est  engage  sur  le  chemin  de  la 
guerison  et  respecte  les  directives,  le  code 
d’ethique  et  le  manuel  des  politiques; 

• Les  ateliers  sur  les  pensionnats  repondent  aux 
besoins  uniques  des  Survivants; 

• Renforcement  de  sa  propre  identite,  son  estime 
de  soi  et  du  respect  de  soi  meme; 

• Des  styles  de  vie  positifs  sont  etablis  et 
integrent  la  culture  traditionnelle  et  le  respect  des 
Ames; 

• Des  echanges  entre  les  Ames  et  la  communaute 
qui  incluent  un  contenu  spirituel  (calendrier, 
nouvelles,  radio,  affiches  et  diverses  publicites);  et 

• Des  visites  a domicile  qui  encouragent  la 
communication  avec  les  Aines. 

Defis  rencontres  et  lemons  apprises 

• 11  faut  trouver  des  solutions  aux  questions  de  la 
viabilite  des  projets; 

• Le  10%  de  retenu  des  fonds  cree  un  probleme; 

• Etablir  un  climat  de  confiance  et  de  securite; 

• La  critique  du  personnel  et  la  violence  laterale 
durant  la  premiere  annee; 

• Les  Aines  ont  mal  compris  les  services  qui 
etaient  offerts  et  pensaient  recevoir  une  allocation 
journaliere;  et 

• Impossibility  d’utiliser  les  fonds  pour  des 
depenses  immobilieres. 

COLLEGE  DES  PREMIERES  NATIONS 
BLUE  QUILLS 

Contribution  de  la  FADG 
$1,157,287.00 

Dates  -debut  et  fin  de  projet 
4/1/02  - 6/30/04 
Contact  primaire 
Mr.  Vincent  Steinhauer 
Co-Ordinator 
Tel:  780-645-4455 
Fax;  780-645-5215 
Adresse  de  1' organisation: 

Box  279,  St.  Paul , AB  T0A  3A0 

Presentateur  : Vincent  Steinhauer. 

Description  sommaire  du  projet 

Le  projet  Kitoskatowin  du  College  des  Premieres 
Nations  Blue  Quills,  finance  par  la  FADG,  a 

premier  pas 


pour  but  d’aider  les  personnes  a guerir  et  a 
depasser  les  peurs  qui  les  habitent  depuis  les 
sequelles  de  fexperience  genocidaire  qu’elles  ont 
vecue  dans  les  pensionnats.  Le  projet  a collabore 
avec  des  Aines  et  des  experts  afin  de  developper 
10  modules  d’enseignement  universitaire  de  45 
heures  chacun,  offrant  une  formation  sur  le 
theme  de  la  guerison. 

Les  sujets  des  modules  sont : le  processus  de 
colonisation/ decolonisation;  les  origines 
ancestrales;  le  deuil  et  la  detresse;  la 
communication;  le  role  des  parents  autochtones; 
Le  cheminement  de  l’enfant  interieur;  le 
leadership  en  matiere  de  mieux-etre 
communautaire  et  d’animation  communautaire; 
le  choix  d’un  style  de  vie  sain  et  equilibre;  la 
celebration  de  soi-meme;  et  le  Camp  culturel 
Newo  lyiniw. 

Succes  et  pratiques  exemplaires 

• Recours  a un  comite  de  travail  compose  de 
membres  de  la  communaute  et  qui  agit  comme 
ressource; 

• Les  roles  de  jeunes  et  des  Aines  se  chevauchent 
pendant  toute  la  duree  du  processus; 

• La  notion  culturelle  s’applique  a tous  les  aspects 
du  programme  y compris  le  reglement  et  les 
politiques;  les  buts  et  la  mesure  des  progres;  les 
coutumes  et  les  normes;  la  formation;  les 
ceremonies  et  les  evenements;  la  gestion  des 
comportements;  les  recompenses  et  la 
reconnaissance;  les  communications; 
fenvironnement  physique;  et  la  structure 
organisationnelle; 

• Une  evaluation  et  une  supervision  constantes 
afin  de  determiner  ce  qui  fonctionne  bien,  les 
barrieres  et  les  succes,  dans  le  but  de  produire  des 
ameliorations  dans  la  livraison  du  programme; 

• Des  rassemblements  pour  la  guerison  et  des 
celebrations  avec  des  ceremonies  journalieres,  des 
activites  de  cercles  et  de  guerison; 

• Chaque  communaute  pourra  beneficier  a long 
terme  des  retombees  positives  des  demarches  de 
guerison  entreprises  durant  le  programme  ; 

• Les  personnes  depassent  le  stade  de  la  peur;  et 

• L’education  est  utilisee  comme  un  outil  de 
guerison  - enseignement  en  cercle  et  recours  aux 
Aines. 

INTER  TRIBAL  HEATH  AUTHORITY 

Contribution  de  la  FADG 
$1,065,403.00 

Dates  -debut  et  fin  de  projet 
7/1/01  - 9/30/02 

Contact  primaire:  Ms.  Mary  Knox 
Program  Manager 
Tel:  250-753-3990 
Fax:  250-753-0570 

Adresse  de  f organisation:  534  Centre  Street 
Nanaimo  , BC 

Presentateurs  : Mary  Knox  et  Terry  Fox. 
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Description  sommaire  du  projet 

La  FADG  finance  le  programme  de  Maison  de 
Premieres  Nations  administree  par  l’lnter  tribal 
Health  Authority.  Les  programmes  de  sante  qui 
se  deroulent  ont  lieu  a la  Tsi  Kwa  Luten  Lodge 
situee  sur  file  Quadra,  entre  octobre  et  avril 
chaque  annee.  Ils  fournissent  a 6500  personnes 
par  jour  des  programmes  en  residence  et  des 
programmes  d’interventions  sur  le  terrain  assures 
par  des  travailleurs  et  des  groupes 
communautaires.  Les  programmes  offerts  visent 
les  personnes  autochtones  de  file  de  Vancouver 
affectees  par  les  sequelles  des  abus  physiques  et 
sexuels  qu’elles  ont  subis  dans  les  pensionnats. 
Trois  niveaux  de  programmes  de  sante  en  resi- 
dence sont  offerts  (niveaux  d’introduction,  de 
base  et  intensif)  ainsi  que  des  camps  d’ete  de 
jeunes  et  des  camps  d’adolescents  axes  sur  la 
prevention  precoce. 

Succes  et  pratiques  exemplaires 

• Les  programmes  visent  a repondre  aux  besoins 
speciaux  des  participants/clients; 

• Les  travailleurs  communautaires  sont  formes 
comme  des  agents  d’aiguillage; 

• des  equipes  saisonnieres  sont  recrutees,  selon  les 
besoins;  3 personnes  permanentes  sont  employees 
pour  fadministration; 

• Les  intervenants  sur  le  terrain  font  le  suivi  avec 
les  travailleurs  de  la  communaute  en  ce  qui 
concerne  les  besoins  des  clients; 

• Recours  a l’auto-guerison;  systeme  de 
compagnon;  approche  holistique;  et  accueil  d’un 
nombre  maximal  de  clients; 

• Liens  avec  la  communaute  par  l’intermediaire 
des  intervenants; 

• Les  participants  sont  encourages  a ne  pas 
penser  avec  leur  tete  et  sont  entraines  a rester 
actifs; 

• Une  base  constante  de  personnes-ressources; 

• Fenvironnement  axe  sur  la  guerison  transmet  le 
respect;  et 

• Des  services  de  soins  sont  fournis  apres  le 
programme. 

Defis  rencontres  et  lemons  apprises 

• La  guerison  doit  avoir  lieu  dans  un 
environnement  securitaire  et  securisant; 

• La  guerison  est  un  cheminement  et  non  un 
evenement; 

• La  responsabilite  de  la  guerison  repose  sur 
l’individu; 

• La  culture  et  la  nature  sont  des  composantes 
cles  a la  guerison; 

• Le  soutien  du  gouvernement  est  necessaire  pour 
continuer  a fonctionner;  et 

• II  faut  que  la  communaute  ameliore  sa  capacite 
d’agir  afin  de  pouvoir  fournir  des  programmes 
non  residentiels. 
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THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ABUSE 
IN  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  SOCIETY 

Contribution  de  la  FADG 
$168,216.00 

Dates  -debut  et  fin  de  projet 
2/1/01-1/31/02  Contact  primaire 
Ms.  Jackie  MacLaren 
Secretary/Treasurer 

Tel:  867-667-2247 
Fax:  867-633-5319 
Email:  jackiem@yt.sympatico.ca 
Adresse  de  1' organisation: 

Box  30030 

Whitehorse  , YT  Y1A  5M2 
Presentatrice  : Jackie  Maclaren 

Description  sommaire  du  projet 

Le  Committee  on  abuse  in  residential  schools 
society  (Comite  sur  les  abus  perpetres  dans  les 
pensionnats),  finance  par  la  FADG,  s’occupe  des 
questions  ayant  trait  aux  sequelles  des  abus 
physiques  et  sexuels  subis  les  peuples  des 
Premieres  Nations,  du  Yukon  et  du  Nord-Ouest 
de  la  C.B.  dans  les  pensionnats  et  emet  des 
recommandations.  Le  CAIRS  (Acronyme  anglais) 
est  une  societe  a but  non  lucratif  dirigee  par  un 
Conseil  d’administration  forme  de  membres 
benevoles.  Ces  membres  s’abstiennent  des 
drogues  et  de  falcool  et  sont  des  modeles  pour 


les  participants  de  ce  projet.  CAIRS  fonctionne 
selon  le  modele  de  guerison  communautaire  et 
incorpore  des  services  de  guerison  directs  et 
indirects  aux  niveaux  individuel  et 
communautaire. 

Succes  et  pratiques  exemplaires 

• Les  besoins  des  Survivants  et  de  leurs  families 
sont  prioritaires; 

• Plus  d’hommes  que  de  femmes  sont  impliques; 

• Le  travail  de  collaboration  avec  les  autres 
programmes,  y compris  le  College  Yukon,  les 
Services  de  la  Sante  mentale,  et  d’autres 
organisations  non-gouvernementales; 

• Deux  fois  par  semaine,  un  repas  est  offert  et 
pris  avec  les  clients,  leurs  families  et  les 
intervenants; 

• L’utilisation  de  maisons  de  la  spiritualite  pour 
eduquer  le  personnel  correctionnel,  de  la  GRC 
au  sujet  des  impacts  des  pensionnats  sur  les 
communautes. 

• Pallier  aux  pertes  culturelles  en  reconnaissant 
que  la  composante  culturelle  peut  representer 
une  porte  ouverte  a la  therapie; 

• L’incorporation  de  pratiques  traditionnelles; 

• La  possibility,  pour  les  artistes  qui  ont  du 
talent,  de  s’epanouir; 

• Des  collectes  de  fonds  utilisant  les  talents  des 
artistes  et  d’autres  ressources  pour  encourager 
l’achat  du  Centre; 


• Recours  au  pouvoir  guerissant  de  la  musique  et 
integrer  celle-ci  au  processus  de  guerison  des 
problemes  non  resolus; 

• Donner  aux  gens  fespoir  et  fassurance  qu’ils 
peuvent  faire  n’importe  quoi; 

•14  conferences  et  rassemblements; 

• Independant,  a but  non-lucratif  et  ayant  une 
bonne  reputation  dans  la  communaute;  et 

• Des  changements  dans  la  vie  des  gens  et  la  real- 
isation qu’il  existe  une  resistance  incroyable  chez 
les  Survivants. 

Defis  rencontres  et  lemons  apprises 

• Planifier  a nouveau  les  jours  des  repas  2 fois  par 
semaine  afin  qu’ils  ne  tombent  pas  quand  les  per- 
sonnes  viennent  juste  de  recevoir  leur  argent  du 
soutien  social  car  il  y a eu  des  cas  d’abus 
d’alcool  avant  les  repas; 

• Environnement  politique; 

• Financement; 

• L’assurance-responsabilite  est  difficile  a obtenir 
pour  les  societes  a but  non-lucratif  sans  le 
soutien  de  conseillers  occidentaux  certifies; 

• La  formation  pour  les  programmes  de 
certification  en  matiere  d’intervention  au  niveau 
des  toxicomanies  n’ existe  pas  ; et 

• Le  potentiel  de  collecte  de  fonds  est  limite  car 
le  CAIRS  ne  veut  pas  faire  de  collectes  de  fonds 
qui  sont  reliees  a falcool  ou  aux  jeux. 


L’offrande 


Chant  des  quatre  vents 

Extraits  de  "Rituels  des  Indiens  d'Amerique  du 
Nord”  de  Claude  Dordis. 

Vers  l'Ouest,  dirige  ton  regard, 

Adresse  ta  priere  dans  cette  direction 
Car  la  se  tiennent  tes  parents. 

Vers  le  Nord,  dirige  ton  regard, 

Adresse  ta  priere  dans  cette  direction 
Car  la  se  tiennent  tes  parents. 

Vers  l'Est,  dirige  ton  regard, 

Adresse  ta  priere  dans  cette  direction 
Car  la  se  tiennent  tes  parents. 

Vers  le  Sud,  dirige  ton  regard, 

Adresse  ta  priere  dans  cette  direction 
Car  la  se  tiennent  tes  parents. 

Vers  le  Zenith,  dirige  ton  regard, 

Adresse  ta  priere  vers  le  ciel 
Car  la  se  tiennent  tes  parents. 

Vers  le  Nadir,  dirige  ton  regard, 

Adresse  ta  priere  vers  les  entrailles  de  la  Terre 
Car  la  se  tiennent  tes  parents. 


J’entends  un  murmure,  sur  les  ailes  du  vent 
C’est  la  plainte  insistante  des  ames  d’antan 
Elies  pleurent  pour  la  terre,  pour  la  paix  disparue 
Et  leurs  voix  innombrables  sont  remplies  de  tristesse 

Prions  pour  la  terre  qui  porte  encore  les  traces  de  nos  ancetres 
Guerissez  les  blessures  de  votre  ame,  parlez  aux  rochers 
Tendez  vos  mains  ouvertes  vers  notre  pere  le  ciel 
Mettez-vous  a genoux  et  offrez-lui  votre  amour 

Refrain 

La  verite  repose  au  plus  profond  de  vous 
La  soulfrance,  la  detresse,  tous  les  gestes  quotidiens 
Ouvrez  les  portes  de  votre  coeur,  celles  de  votre  esprit 
Cette  offrande  restera  gravee  sur  la  tablette  du  temps 

Solo  et  refrain  en  choeur 

Rassemblez  les  Aines  pour  que  leurs  chants  resonnent 
Parlez  a vos  enfants  pour  reparer  le  mal 
Montrez-leur  le  chemin,  guidez-les  sur  la  bonne  voie 
Confiez  a leurs  oreilles  l’histoire  sacree  du  chemin  rouge 

Choeur,  2 fois. 

Finir  sur  un  murmure  de  voix. 

Ecrit  par  Donna  Bishop  Janvier  2002. 
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Que  sont  les  enfants  devenus? 

Archives  nationales  du  Canada  - Piece  d'exposition  B Pour  d'autres  informations,  veuillez 
395  rue  Wellington  contacter  Angie  Bruce 

Ottawa,  Ontario  Ligne  sans  frais:  (888)  725-8886 

Du  22  juin  2002  au  2 fevrier  2003  A Ottawa  (61 3)  237-4441 


Les  photographies  nous  disent  beaucoup  sur 
notre  passe  - a quoi  ressemblaient  nos  ancetres, 
comment  sont  apparues  nos  villes  et  nos  villages 
ou  qui  prenaient  part  aux  evenements  politiques 
importants.  Les  gens  regardent  leurs  vieilles  pho- 
tos pour  connaitre  leur  histoire.  Toutefois,  quand 
les  Autochtones  cherchent  des  images  de  leurs 
ancetres,  des  photos  leur  montrant  a quoi  ressem- 
blaient leurs  reserves  ou  qui  leur  rappelent  des 
evenements  historiques  importants  qui  ont  eu 
lieu  dans  leurs  collectivites,  ils  ne  trouvent 
presque  rien.  Nous  connaissons  mieux  les  stereo- 
types associes  au  chef  indien  et  a la  squaw,  a 
l'Esquimau  ou  au  Sang-Mele  et  oublions  que  ce 
sont  de  vraies  personnes.  11  arrive  tres  souvent  que 
les  Autochtones  que  nous  voyons  sur  des  photos 
ne  soient  pas  nommes  ou  que  la  date  ou  l'endroit 
oil  la  photo  a ete  prise  ne  soit  pas  specifie.  Nos 
photographies  historiques  nous  revelent  plus  de 
choses  sur  la  societe  dominante  et  ses  prejudices 
et  stereotypes.  Les  histoires  des  peuples 
autochtones  sont  rarement  vues  ou  entendues. 

II  est  egalement  rare  que  Ton  voit  des  photogra- 
phies montrant  les  pensionnats  oil  de  nombreux 
Autochtones  ont  ete  contraints  d'aller. 
L'exposition  Que  sont  les  enfants  devenus? 
L'experience  des  pensionnats  autochtones  tente 
de  combler  cette  lacune.  Elle  rassemble  plus  d'une 
centaine  de  photographies  extraites  de  neuf 
archives  publiques  et  religieuses,  depeignant  l'his- 
toire  des  pensionnats  au  Canada.  L' histoire  com- 
mence en  1884  dans  les  Prairies  canadiennes  et  a 
1'Ecole  industrielle  indienne  de  QuAppelle  a 
LeBret,  en  Saskatchewan,  et  se  poursuit  j usque 
dans  les  annees  60  au  pensionnat  de  la  reserve  de 
Pukatawagan  au  Manitoba. 

L'exposition  est  directement  axee  sur  l'autonomi- 
sation.  Elle  veut  permettre  aux  peuples 
autochtones  de  commencer  a comprendre  ce 
qu' etait  la  vie  dans  les  pensionnats  en  regardant 
des  photographies  des  endroits  oil  les  enfants 
autochtones  etaient  emmenes.  Ces  photographies 
permettent  en  quelque  sorte  de  revenir  au  point 
de  depart  et  de  progresser.  Peut-etre  ces  photogra- 


phies historiques  peuvent-elles  contribuer  au 
processus  de  guerison  des  Autochtones  qui  ont 
frequente  ces  pensionnats,  ainsi  que  de  leurs 
families  et  collectivites. 

L 'objectifderriere  les  pensionnats 

D'apres  le  rapport  parlementaire  produit  par  le 
Commissaire  des  Indiens  en  1897,  1'objectif  du 
systeme  des  pensionnats  etait  evident  : 

[traduction  libre]  * Ce  secteur  du  service  aux 
Indiens  a toujours  ete  considere  comme  l'une 
des  plus  importantes  caracteristiques,  sinon 
peut-etre  la  plus  importante,  du  vaste  systeme 
que  Ton  utilise  pour  civiliser  nos  races 
autochtones  et  qui  a commence  par  de  petites 
choses  - la  premiere  etant  l'etablissement  d'e- 
coles  de  jour  dans  les  reserves,  dont  la  portee 
et  l'influence  etaient  limitees,  premiere  etape 
vers  la  creation  de  pensionnats  a 1'interieur 
comme  a l'exterieur  des  reserves.  Comme  1'ef- 
fet  benefique  de  ces  pensionnats  n'a  pas  tarde 
a se  faire  sentir,  il  n'en  fallait  pas  plus  pour 
envisager  la  prestation  d'une  formation  indus- 
trielle, qui  a aussitot  commence  par  l'etablisse- 
ment  de  nos  toutes  premieres  ecoles  indus- 
trielles  [...]  Depuis  ce  jour,  le  Dominion  utilise 
un  systeme  qui  offre  aux  jeunes  Indiens  dont  il 
a la  charge  une  formation  industrielle  permet- 
tant  de  civiliser  les  enfants  d'un  peuple  dont  la 
generation  anterieure  etait  pratiquement  des 
sauvages  au  comportement  outrancier.  + A.  E. 
Forget,  Commissaire  des  Indiens.  Education,  p. 
291,  1 897,  rapport  parlementaire. 

Les  enfants  autochtones  n'ont  cependant  pas  fait 
leur  entree  aux  pensionnats  sans  etre  instruits  : on 
les  avait  plutot  reeduques  pour  qu'ils  adoptent  un 
mode  de  vie  europeen.  Pendant  des  milliers  d'an- 
nees,  les  Autochtones  peuplerent  ce  continent, 
mais  l'arrivee  des  Europeens  commenga  gradu- 
ellement  a priver  les  cultures  autochtones  de  leur 
integrite  et  de  leur  force.  Ce  programme  de  soci- 
ologie  appliquee  mis  sur  pied  par  le  gouverne- 
ment  canadien  peut  etre  qualifie  d'ethnocide  : 


L'Histoire  des  pensionnats  pour  Indiens  a 
travers  le  Canada  racontee  par  le  biais 
d'une  exposition  photographique.  La  plu- 
part  des  images  exposees  ont  ete  extraites 
des  Archives  nationales  du  Canada  et  de 
neuf  autres  archives  dont  celles  de  quatre 
Eglises  du  Canada.  Ce  recit  historique 
debute  avec  une  photographie  datant  de 
1884  et  se  termine  par  des  portraits  pho- 
tographiques  de  survivants  des  pension- 
nats, qui  jouent  aujourd'hui  un  role  actif  et 
positif  de  modeles  dans  les  communautes 
autochtones. 

Les  poursuites  en  justice  intentees  par  les 
Autochtones  ont  altere  la  maniere  dont 
ces  photographies  sont  aujourd'hui  inter- 
pretees  et  utilisees.  Nous  nous  tournons 
vers  le  passe  pour  comprendre  les  prob- 
lemes  systemiques  du  present.  Pourquoi, 
parmi  la  population  autochtone,  les  taux 
de  toxicomanies,  de  pauvrete  et  de  cho- 
mage,  de  violence  physique  et  sexuelle,  de 
suicides  et  d'incarceration  sont-ils  tant  de 
fois  plus  eleves  que  parmi  le  reste  de  la 
population  canadienne?  L'echec  du  pro- 
gramme canadien  d'ingenierie  sociale  et 
la  violence  sexuelle,  physique  et  mentale 
perpetree  dans  les  pensionnats  ont  eu  des 
repercussions  intergenerationnelles 
devastatrices.  L'exposition  encourage  le 
questionnement  et  la  recherche  de  solu- 
tions chez  les  jeunes  autochtones.  Poser 
les  yeux  sur  le  passe  permet  de  compren- 
dre le  present  et  de  progresser  vers  un 
avenir  sain. 


L’exposition  Que  sont  les  enfants  devenus,  l’experience  des  pensionnats 
autochtons  au  Canada  a ferme  des  portes  au  Wanuskewin  Heritage  Park 
in  Saskatoon  et  arrivera  bientot  a Yellowknife  grace  au  Prince  of  Wales 
Northern  Heritage  Park.  A Yellowknife,  cette  exposition  sera  installee  a 
partir  du  24  septembre  2003  au  21  novembre  2003  a l’Assemblee  leg- 
islative des  Territoires  du  Nord-Ouest  et  a l’ecole  secondaire  Sir  John 
Franklin. 


Pour  obtenir  plus  renseignement,  s.v.p  telephoner  Laura  Milonas  ou 
Angie  Bruce  (la  Fondation  Espoir  des  generations)  : (888)  725.8886  (en 
Ottawa:  613.237.4806). 
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Good  morning: 

I am  an  Aboriginal  man  who  has  been  working  as  a 
therapist  for  fourteen  years.  Most  of  my  clients 
(both  female  and  male)  are  survivors  of  child 
sexual  abuse  and  violence. 

I am  interested  in  subscribing  to  your  newsletter, 
Healing  Words  (I  would  appreciate  accessing  the 
back  issues?)  with  an  aim  to  both  learn  about  how 
this  mammoth  wrong  is  being  addressed 
regionally  across  the  country  and  participating  in 
events/publications. 

Kindest  regards, 

Fred  Andersen 

* 


Dear  Fred 

You  are  most  welcome  to  join  our  list  of  readers. 
Your  interest  and  understanding  of  the  issue  in  very 
encouraging  to  us,  and  I thank  you. 

The  demand  for  our  newsletter  has  grown  to  exceed 
our  expectations  and  we  are  running  short  of  back 
copies. 

I have  forwarded  your  contact  information  to  the 
person  in  charge  of  our  mailing  list,  so  you  should 
receive  the  next  issues  of  Healing  Words  (free  of 
charge)  from  now  on. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  interest. 

Giselle  Robelin. 


continued  on  page  21 
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To  receive  Healing  Words,  write  to  us  at  Suite 
801,  75  Albert  Street,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  KIP 
5E7  or  phone  1-888-725-8886.  (In  Ottawa, 
phone  237-4441).  Our  fax  number  is  (613) 
237-4442  and  our  email  is  grobelin@ahf.ca  or 
wspear@ahf.ca.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  newsletter 
is  available  in  French  and  English  and  is  free. 
Also  available  on-line!  http://www.ahf.ca 


Healing  Words  Editors: 


Giselle  Robelin: 


Wayne  K.  Spear: 
wspear@ahf.ca 


Published  and  distributed  three  times  a year, 
Healing  Words  is  a free  publication  that  concerns 
issues  related  to  Canada’s  Aboriginal  residential 
schools  (including  hostels  and  industrial, 
boarding,  and  day  schools)  and  healing. 


healing  words 

swbrrissiers 

Healing  Words  ISSN:  1 703-5813 

Submit  your  articles,  letters, 
or  other  contributions  by 
fax,  mail,  or  email  to: 

The  Editors,  Healing  Words 
75  Albert  Street 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
KIP  5E7 

Our  fax  number  is  (613)  237- 
4442  and  our  email  addresses 
for  submissions  are: 


wspear@ahf.ca 


Please  include  a short  biography 
with  your  submission  as  well  as 
a return  address  and  phone 
number.  We  may  need  to 
contact  you  about  your 
submission. 

The  ahf  does  not  pay  for 
published  submissions,  but  we 
do  provide  contributors 
with  copies  of  the  newsletter. 

The  views  expressed  by 
contributors  to  Healing  Words  do 
not  necessarily  reflect  the  views 
of  the  ahf. 

All  submissions  are  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  editorial 
team  and  may  be  edited  for 
spelling,  grammar,  and  length. 
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Inuit  Traditional  Diet 


This  information  is  available  from  the  Inuit 
Tapiriit  Kanatami  website  at : 

http://www.itk.ca/english/itk/departments/ 
enviro/ ncp/nutri  tion.htm 

and 

http://www.itk.ca/english/itk/departments/ 

enviro/wildlife/seal_n.htm 


The  food  we  obtain  from  hunting,  or 

what  we  call  country  food,  contributes 
to  our  health  and  it  gives  us  a sense  of 
wellness  by  providing  us  with  a way  to 
participate  in  our  culture.  It  is  while  hunting 
and  living  on  the  land  that  our  elders  teach 
responsibility  and  the  skills  that  give  us 
confidence. 

The  time  we  spend  on  the  land  helps  restore  our 
inner  harmony  and  balance.  It  also  helps 
maintain  our  mental  and  physical  well-being. 
Much  of  the  time  we  spend  with  our  family  and 
friends  happens  while  we  are  out  hunting, 
preparing  the  country  foods,  and  taking  part  in 
meals.  Eating  land  foods  helps  us  to  feel  whole. 
It  keeps  us  "in  tune"  with  nature. 

Maintaining  a Traditional  Diet 

Over  the  past  five  thousand  years,  we  have 
developed  and  constantly  refined  the  technology, 
skills  and  knowledge  needed  not  just  to  survive, 
but  to  flourish  as  northern  hunters.  One  of  the 
common  myths  or  stereotypes  about  Inuit 
culture  is  that  we  are  almost  always  experiencing 


hunger,  if  not  actual  starvation.  People  from  the 
outside  world  have  a difficult  time 
understanding  that  an  environment  that  looks  so 
empty  can  actually  offer  great  abundance  in 
every  season  of  the  year. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  times  in  the  living 
memories  of  our  elders  when  hunting  was  not 
successful  and  hunger  was  present,  at  least  for  a 
short  period.  Most  everyone  has  encountered 
difficult  times,  but  these  make  the  best  stories  to 
tell.  We  seldom  tell  stories  about  the  day-to-day 
reality  in  which  everything  seems  to  be  okay. 
Sometimes,  even  a very  good  hunter  can  have 
very  bad  luck.  The  wind  can  blow  for  days  or 
the  ice  can  push  against  the  shore  or  floe  edge  to 
prevent  the  movement  of  people  and  animals. 
Equipment  can  break  down  when  hunters  are  far 
out  to  sea  or  a great  distance  inland.  Any  of  us 
who  hunt  on  a regular  basis  have  had  to  face 
these  experiences.  Not  too  long  ago,  sickness, 
brought  to  our  land  from  the  outside,  created 
great  problems  because  it  took  away  the  health 
that  hunters  needed  when  searching  for  food. 

Skills  and  knowledge  are  what  it  really  takes  to 
be  a good  hunter.  Our  knowledge  about  the 
movement  and  behavior  of  animals  helps  us  to 
get  to  the  right  places  at  the  right  times,  and  our 
ability  to  read  and  understand  the  many  signs  of 
nature  enables  us  to  know  what  is  going  on  and 
to  make  plans.  It  is  from  our  skills  and  knowl- 
edge that  we  know  how  to  walk  quietly  and  to 
always  stay  downwind  of  the  animals  we  are 
stalking.  We  know  how  to  cut  a small  hole 
through  thick  freshwater  ice,  spot  fish  moving 
below,  and  then  thrust  our  fish  spear  in  the  right 
direction  at  exactly  the  right  time.  We  know  how 
to  find  the  breathing  holes  of  seal  in  the  winter 
sea  ice,  and  we  can  tell  which  holes  are  being 
actively  used.  We  have  the  patience  to  wait  with- 
out moving  in  frigid  temperatures,  and  we  know 
when  a seal  is  preparing  to  breathe  and  when  to 
drive  a harpoon  accurately  into  the  breathing 
hole.  We  have  the  skills  to  sneak  up  on  walrus  at 
their  hauling-out  spots,  and  when  the  time  is 
right,  to  rush  toward  them  and  thrust  a harpoon; 
or  get  a quickly  killing  shot  with  a rifle. 

We  know  to  be  on  watch  in  exactly  the  right 
location  when  the  beluga  or  narwhals  pass  by 
close  to  the  land  in  the  fall,  or  along  the  floe 
edge  in  winter  and  spring.  We  know  exactly 
where  to  go  and  what  to  do  when  we  lower  our- 
selves through  cracks  in  the  thick  winter  sea  ice 
at  low  tide,  so  that  we  can  search  the  tidal  zone 
under  the  ice  for  a mid-winter  meal  of  mussels, 
clams  and  seaweed.  We  have  the  skills  and 
knowledge  to  find  caribou  when  the  population 
has  declined  and  they  are  no  longer  moving 
about  in  large  groups.  We  can  find  the  small, 
well-hidden  nesting  sites  of  ducks  so  we  can  col- 
lect their  eggs  and  gather  down  from  the  nest. 

We  have  the  skills  to  lower  ourselves  down  the 
sides  of  steep  cliffs  by  ropes  made  from  the  skins 


Inuit  are  very  surprised  by  how 
little  is  understood  by  outsiders 
about  the  importance  of  the 
country  foods  that  we  continue 
to  harvest  throughout  the  year 

of  bearded  seals  to  collect  the  eggs  of  the 
cliff-dwelling  murres.  And  of  course,  when  we 
encounter  the  polar  bear,  we  have  the  skills  and 
knowledge  to  return  to  our  camp  or  community 
with  the  meat  and  skin.  When  we  make  a map 
of  our  land  use,  it  looks  quite  simple.  We  simply 
say  we  go  here  or  we  go  there  to  harvest  the 
animals  we  need.  But  it  is  not  simple.  And  it  is 
very  hard  work  to  get  the  food  that  remains  spe- 
cial to  all  Inuit.  Even  though  things  are  much 
different  in  the  way  in  which  we  live  today,  most 
Inuit  still  prefer  to  eat  our  own  food. 

Today  we  have  what  is  referred  to  as  a "mixed 
economy. " This  means  that  sometimes  we 
earning  a living  through  employment  and 
activities  such  as  carving  or  guiding  tourists. 
Other  times  we  are  actively  pursuing  a hunting 
way  of  life.  Almost  everything  in  our 
communities  now  costs  money,  so  Inuit  must 
use  money  we  earn  to  buy  and  maintain  equip- 
ment that  we  use  for  hunting.  We  also  use  our 
money  for  buying  foods  imported  from  the 
south.  We  can  now  go  to  the  store  at  any  time 
of  the  year  to  buy  these  foods.  Although  this 
has  created  important  changes  to  the  way  we  eat, 
country  foods  still  remain  the  most  important 
part  of  our  diet. 


* f 


* • 


It  wasn't  so  very  long  ago  that  the  only  imported 
foods  that  would  be  available  to  us  throughout 
the  year  would  be  staples  like  flour,  salt  and 
sometimes  lard  for  making  bannock,  maybe 
some  powdered  milk,  and  certainly  tea  and 
sugar.  These  would  be  brought  by  the  ship  that 
arrived  once  a year,  in  August.  The  ship  would 
also  bring  things  like  potato  chips  and  soda  pop, 
cookies  and  candy  bars  that  everyone  would  rush 
to  buy.  The  supply  of  these  items  never  lasted 
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long,  and  usually  by  Christmas  the  local  store 
would  be  back  to  offering  not  much  more  than 
flour,  sugar,  tea  and  a few  other  staples.  Things 
like  flour  and  tea  have  been  with  us  long  enough 
to  really  be  part  of  what  we  consider  traditional 
foods. 

Inuit  are  very  surprised  by  how  little  is 
understood  by  outsiders  about  the  importance  of 
the  country  foods  that  we  continue  to  harvest 
throughout  the  year.  During  the  court  case  to 
try  to  stop  the  negotiations  around  the  James 
Bay  Hydroelectric  project,  for  example,  Inuit 
were  asked  over  and  over  why  we  wanted  to  look 
after  our  land  and  animals.  Everyone  thought 
that  we  got  all  our  nourishment  from  cans 
shipped  to  our  communities  from  the  south. 
They  seemed  amazed  to  learn  that  this  was  not 
the  case,  and  that  country  foods  are  a major  part 
of  our  diet.  When  we  tried  to  explain  this,  they 
didn't  take  us  very  seriously,  so  we  had  to  call  in 
anthropologists  and  other  social  scientists  to 
speak  on  our  behalf.  It  seems  as  though  the 
court  thought  them  trustworthier  than  our 
elders.  All  land  claims  processes  across  our 
territory  seem  to  show  the  same  thing,  but  now 
attitudes  have  changed.  There  is  a new 
understanding  by  government,  and  hopefully 
industry,  about  the  importance  of  country  foods. 

One  of  the  ways  we  have  demonstrated  the 
continuing  importance  of  hunting  is  by 
carrying  out  harvest  studies  to  document  on  an 
almost  daily  basis  the  types  and  amounts  of 
foods  that  were  harvested  by  hunters.  What 
these  studies  show  is  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  we 
can  now  go  to  the  store  to  buy  potato  chips  or 
even  a piece  of  beef,  most  of  our  food  comes 
from  wild  animals. 

The  kind  of  country  food  that  we  eat  varies, 
depending  on  where  we  live  and  on  the 
availability  of  major  and  minor  species  at 
different  places  and  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  Over  the  year,  we  probably  harvest  around 
25  to  30  different  species  for  food,  including 
duck  eggs,  mussels,  seaweed  and  various  types 
of  berries.  We  eat  many  different  parts  of  the 
animals,  including  meat,  organs,  intestines, 
bones  and  blood. 

Certain  foods,  such  as  caribou,  ringed  and 
bearded  seals,  beluga  whale,  muktuk,  Arctic  char 
and  even  duck  eggs  are  often  eaten  raw  or 
frozen.  Fish,  the  intestines  of  ringed  seals,  and 
slices  of  meat  from  seal  and  caribou  can  be  air 
dried  and  preserved  for  later  use.  Polar  bear  is 
always  cooked,  and  frequently  walrus  as  well, 
because  of  problems  with  parasites.  The  liver  of 
polar  bear  and  bearded  seal  are  never  eaten 
because  of  the  high  concentrations  of  Vitamin 
A.  Ringed  seal  liver,  though,  is  delicious.  The 
eyes  of  seals,  the  meat  inside  the  nose  of  caribou, 
plants  and  already-shelled  clams  found  in  the 


Harvesting  and  eating  country 
food  is  nutritious  but  also  makes 
good  economic  sense  when 
compared  to  store-bought  foods 


CINE  research  shows  that  food  to  feed  a family 
for  a week  could  cost  as  much  as  $254  in  the 
north.  The  same,  probably  better  quality  food, 
would  probably  cost  $110  in  the  south.  CINE 
researchers  found  that  in  one  community,  a 
kilogram  of  pork  cost  $12.00,  while  the  cost  of 
harvesting  caribou  was  estimated  to  be  only 
$0.29  per  kilogram. 


stomach  of  animals  are  still  considered 
delicacies,  at  least  for  many  older  people. 

The  amount  of  country  food  consumed  in  the 
north  is  estimated  to  be  90  to  300  kg  per  person 
every  year.  Most  of  this  is  meat  and  fish.  People 
elsewhere  in  Canada  eat  far  less  meat  and  fish, 
about  67  kg  per  person  per  year.  Nutritional 
analysis  of  our  foods  have  been  carried  out  at  the 
Centre  for  indigenous  Peoples'  Nutrition  and 
Environment  (CINE),  an  NCP  partner  located 
at  McGill  University,  Montreal. 
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Findings  show  that  an  average  serving  of  meat  or 
fish  from  the  land  can  supply  all  the 
recommended  daily  requirements  of  a number  of 
essential  nutrients.  The  importance  of  country 
food  is  not  declining,  demomstrated  by  the 
results  of  detailed  and  long  term  research  to 
determine  harvest  levels.  This  research  has  been 
carried  out  on  a community-by-community  basis 
in  most  of  the  regions,  and  shows  harvesting 
wildlife  resources  can  produce  as  much  as  2.2  kg 
of  edible  food  per  person  per  day. 


Harvesting  and  eating  country  food  is  nutritious 
but  also  makes  good  economic  sense  when 
compared  to  store-bought  foods.  Foods  from  the 
south  are  less  nutritional,  and  cost  much  more. 
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Chesterfield  Inlet  (1955-1969) 


Extracted  from  Dreams  and  Visions 
Published  by  the  Department  of  Education 
Government  of  the  Northwest  Teriitories,  1991 
Article  by  Lorraine  Branson 


In  1950  the  Federal  Government  of 
Canada  built  a Day  School  with  two 
classrooms  at  Chesterfield  Inlet.  From 
the  time  the  school  opened  in 
September  of  1951,  Mr.  Roland  Lariviere  took 
charge,  until  1953  when  two  Sisters  from  the 
Grey  Nuns  of  Montreal,  Sisters  Elisabeth 
Flerauf  and  Pauline  Cote,  came  to  Chesterfield 
to  teach  at  this  school. 

At  this  time  the  Apostolic  Vicariate  of  Hudson 
Bay,  now  the  Diocese  of  Churchill  Hudson 
Bay,  wished  to  facilitate  "the  education  of  the 
Eskimo  for  the  benefit  of  the  Eskimo 
community."  With  a view  to  this,  the  Vicariate, 
under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Marc  Lacroix, 
o.m.i.  financed  the  construction  of  a hostel  for 
students  who  would  be  flown  in  from 
communities  outside  Chesterfield  Inlet. 

Supervised  by  Brother  Gilles  Marie  Paradis,  the 
hostel  was  constructed  in  1954  with  the  help  of 
many  local  Inuit,  some  Fathers  and  three 
brothers.  The  hostel,  called  Turquetil  Hall,  was 
opened  in  1955  to  house  students  flown  in 
from  various  communities  in  the  Canadian 
Arctic.  From  1955-69,  the  hostel’s  operation 
was  taken  care  of  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Grey 
Nuns  who  took  care  of  such  necessities  as 
laundry,  meals  and  supervision. 


When  Turquetil  Hall  was  first  opened,  the  old 
two  room  school  was  not  large  enough  for  all 
students  who  were  living  at  the  hostel.  As  a 
result,  classes  were  conducted  in  the  new  hostel 
for  some  time,  while  the  Federal  Government 
expanded  the  day  school  building. 

Each  year  children  were  picked  up  by  the 
aeroplanes  provided  through  the  Government 
in  mid  August  and  returned  home  to  their  own 
settlements  in  mid  May.  Approximately  forty 
children,  and  progressing  to  about  eighty 
children,  came  from  settlements  outside 
Chesterfield  Inlet  to  take  advantage  of  this 
educational  opportunity.  Students  shared  their 
rooms  with  other  children  and  ate  together  in 
the  dining  room  of  Turquetil  Hall.  Meals  of 
frozen  food,  meat,  fish  or  muktuk  were 
frequently  provided  for  the  students. 

In  a report  describing  the  activities  of  the 
boarding  school  during  the  first  year,  the 
Principal,  Sister  Herauf  wrote,  "In  every  sphere 
of  action  one  must  know  how  to  adapt  himself 
to  the  mentality  and  mores  of  the  people 
concerned.  Henceforth,  every  effort  was  made 
to  adapt  our  way  of  thinking  and  doing  to 
theirs,  the  Eskimos,  and  not  vice  versa." 


The  compulsory  curriculum  guidelines  and 
class  books  were  supplied  for  the  school  by 
the  Federal  Government.  As  a consequence, 
English  was  adopted  as  the  language  of 
instruction  although  syllabic  and  Roman 
characters  were  also  taught.  This  enabled  the 
children  to  communicate  in  writing  with  their 
families  who  had  learned  these  forms  of 
reading  and  writing  at  the  local  missions. 

Each  year  seven  to  eight  Sisters  devoted 
themselves  to  this  task  of  education. 
Altogether  twenty-sic  Sisters  worked  at  this 
hostel,  which  closed  in  1969.  In  addition  to 
the  Sisters,  approximately  two  lay  teachers 
worked  in  the  school  each  year. 

In  the  mid  1960’s  the  government  purchased 
Turquetil  Hall  and  in  1970  the  Department 
of  Education  of  the  N.W.T.  began  to  utilize 
the  building  for  Adult  Education  programs. 
Today  the  upper  part  of  the  building  has  been 
closed  and  the  basement  is  used  by  the  local 
co-op,  the  post  office  and  various 
government  organizations. 

Editor’s  Note: 

Turquetil  Hall  was  demolished  in  1985. 


Help! 


Healing  Words  is  looking  for 
pictures  of  residential  schools 
and  Aboriginal  people  for 
upcoming  issues.  You  can  send  electronic  copies  or 
the  pictures  themselves  - we  will  handle  them  very 
carefully  and  keep  them  only  long  enough  to  scan 
them  (a  few  days).  We  also  receive  many  requests 
for  school  pictures  from  Survivors  and  their 
descendants.  In  some  cases  the  schools  no  longer 


exist  and  family  members  have  passed  on,  and  so 
pictures  and  records  are  among  only  a few  ways 
these  people  can  learn  about  their  family’s  and 
community’s  history.  You’ll  be  helping  us  out  and 
contributing  to  the  telling  of  the  residential  school 
story  as  well  ... 

For  more  information,  please  contact  us  at  Healing 
Words  (see page  2 for  address). 
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Country  Food 


Country  food  is  more  than  just  a tradition  for 
Inuit.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  the  connection 
Inuit  have  to  the  land  and  its  bounty.  It  is  also  a 
connection  to  the  traditions  of  Inuit  ancestors. 
Feasts  are  a celebration  of  Inuit  values  — 
cooperation,  sharing  and  spirituality.  Country 
food  is  a part  of  the  Inuit  identity.  As  an  Inuk 
once  said,  "When  I eat  traditional  food  I know 
who  I am." 

Country  food  is  also  a healthy  alternative  to  the 
expensive  pre-packaged  processed  store-bought 
foods.  Foods  such  as  seal  and  whale  are  rich  in 
n-3  fatty  acids,  a class  of  polyunsaturated  fats, 
which  has  been  proven  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
cardiovascular  disease.  Country  foods  are  also 
high  in  protein,  low  in  saturated  fat  and  rich  in 
nutrients. 

There  is  the  added  benefit  of  the  activities  to  of 
gathering  country  foods  — studies  have  shown 
that  Inuit  who  hunt  and  fish  even  part  time  are 
leaner  and  healthier  that  those  that  do  not. 
Physical  activity,  such  as  hunting,  fishing  and 
gathering  berries  lead  to  an  active  way  of  life. 

Not  only  do  country  foods  provide  a nutritious 
meal  important  for  physical  health,  country 
foods  also  improve  the  mental  well  being  for 
Inuit.  Consuming  country  foods  has  great 
social,  cultural  and  physical  benefits  for  Inuit. 
Add  to  that,  the  economic  benefit  by  supplying 
an  inexpensive,  healthy  food  source,  country 
food  is  a winner! 

This  section  will  continue  to  provide 
information  on  the  health  benefits  of  a diet  that 
includes  country  food,  as  well  as  any  important 
information  about  the  Inuit  diet. 

Traditional  country  foods  include  caribou, 
muskox,  arctic  hare,  muskrat,  seal,  duck,  goose, 
beluga  and  bowhead  whale,  fish  (whitefish, 
herring,  inconnu,  arctic  char,  and  trout),  and 
berries  (akpiks,  blueberries,  crowberries,  cur- 
rants, and  cranberries): 

• Akutuq  or  Eskimo  ice  cream:  A mixture  of 
caribou  meat,  caribou  fat  or  marrow  and 
broth,  stirred  by  hand  until  light  and  fluffy, 
then  frozen. 

• Caribou  stew  or  soup:  Diced  caribou  meat, 
vegetables,  rice,  and  stock. 

• Dry  fish:  De-boned  fish  hung  to  dry  in  the 
sun  or  smoked  in  a smokehouse.  Either  way, 
it  tastes  great. 

• Mipku  or  dry  meat:  Thin  strips  of  whale  or 
caribou  meat  which  have  been  hung  to  dry. 

• Muktuk:  Skin  of  a whale  (beluga  or 
bowhead),  which  can  be  cooked  or  eaten  raw 
after  aging. 


• Muqpauraq  or  bannock:  Made  of  flour, 
sugar,  baking  powder,  lard  and  milk  or  water, 
then  fried  over  an  open  fire  or  baked  in  the 
oven. 

• Putuligaaq  or  Eskimo  donuts:  Deep  fried 
donuts  with  6 to  8 holes. 

• Quak:  Meat  that  is  frozen  raw  and  then 
eaten. 

• Suvaq:  Fish  eggs  that  may  be  eaten  frozen  or 
cooked. 

• Uksuk:  Oil  of  the  whale. 

• Tea  water:  Many  Inuvialuit  believe  that  fresh 
water  from  lakes  or  blocks  of  ice  should  be 
used  in  the  making  of  tea  for  that  extra 
essence. 

Nutritional  Information 

Country  food  provides  the  following: 

Vitamin  A 

We  need  vitamin  A to  keep  our  skin,  bones  and 
teeth  healthy.  Vitamin  A is  also  needed  by  our 
bodies  to  help  fight  off  infections  from  bacteria 
and  viruses.  Caribou  and  seal  liver,  as  well  as 
blubber  of  whale,  seal  and  walrus,  are  excellent 
sources  of  Vitamin  A.  To  increase  your  Vitamin 
A intake,  add  chopped  carrot  to  soup  and  stew. 
Drinking  vegetable  juice  or  milk  instead  of  pop 
or  Kool-aid  will  also  increase  your  vitamin  A 
intake. 

Vitamin  C 

Vitamin  C keeps  our  gums,  teeth,  skin  and 
blood  vessels  healthy.  It  also  helps  wounds  heal 
and  helps  our  body  fight  sickness.  We  need  extra 
vitamin  C during  times  of  illness,  stress  or 
surgery.  Smokers  need  twice  as  much  vitamin  C 
as  non-smokers.  This  is  because  smoking  lowers 
the  body's  ability  to  use  vitamin  C. 

The  best  source  of  vitamin  C can  be  found  in 
berries,  fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  eaten  raw. 
Many  traditional  foods  contain  vitamin  C such 
as:  fish  eggs,  mussels  or  clams. 

Calcium 

We  need  calcium  for  strong  bones  and  teeth. 
Calcium  is  also  needed  for  healthy  muscles, 
heart  and  nerves.  Without  enough  calcium  our 
bones  will  become  brittle  and  will  break  easily 
and  our  teeth  may  decay. 

Eating  traditional  foods  such  as:  fish  head  soup, 
dried  fish  with  bones,  clams,  caribou  stomach 
contents  and  duck  meat  give  us  calcium.  It  is 
important  to  eat  food  high  in  calcium  everyday 
and  physical  activity  helps  our  bodies  to  keep 
calcium  in  our  bones.  Drink  lots  of  milk! 


Iron 

We  need  iron  everyday  for  healthy  blood.  Iron 
gives  us  energy  to  live,  grow  and  be  healthy. 
Without  enough  iron  children  may  have  slowed 
growth  and  poor  learning  ability.  Without  iron 
we  may  become  tired  and  have  no  energy. 

Eating  dried  fish,  fish  eggs  or  fish  head  soup 
provides  a good  source  of  iron.  Iron  from 
animal  sources  such  as,  caribou  and  seal,  is 
absorbed  by  the  body  better  than  iron  from 
plant  sources  like  grains.  All  wild  meats  are  an 
excellent  source  of  iron. 

Protein 

Protein  is  used  to  build  and  repair  body  tissues 
such  as  muscle,  skin  and  blood.  Protein  also 
builds  antibodies  to  help  fight  infection.  Meat 
from  traditional  foods  is  an  excellent  source  of 
protein.  Without  enough  protein  we  may  have 
poor  growth  and  weak  muscles.  Without  protein 
we  may  have  no  resistance  to  infection  or 
disease. 

Traditional  sources  of  meat,  fish  and  wild  birds 
such  as  caribou,  seal,  whale,  duck,  ptarmigan, 
char  and  fish  eggs  are  excellent  sources  of 
protein.  Protein  can  also  be  found  in  grain 
products,  and  milk  products  as  well  as  other 
foods  such  as  baked  beans  and  dried  peas. 

Fat 

Fat  provides  us  with  energy,  helps  keep  us  warm 
and  protects  our  body  organs.  Blubber  and  fatty 
fish  such  as  char  and  trout  give  us  omega-3  fatty 
acids,  which  help  prevent  heart  disease,  and  may 
help  prevent  cancer.  The  fat  content  of  tradi- 
tional meats,  such  as,  caribou  and  musk  ox,  is 
very  low  (1-2%)  when  compared  to  12-20%  for 
beef,  pork  and  poultry.  Although  traditional  fats 
from  seal,  whale,  walrus  and  fish  provide  us 
with  important  nutrients  for  health,  too  much 
of  any  fat  (traditional  or  store  bought)  is  not 
good  for  our  health. 
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Allans  Story 

Healing  Foundation,  Healing  Words  offers 
thanks  and  gratitude  for  the  sharing  of 
these  stories. 


The  story  below  is  from  a series  of 
interviews  conducted,  in  January  2004, 
with  Giselle  Robelin,  of  the  Aboriginal 


hen  I first  heard  of  the  [AHF] 
program,  I felt  happy  and 
proud  for  the  people,  the 
survivors  of  the  residential 
school  system.  The  reason  I felt  like  that, 
because  when  I heard  of  the  Aboriginal  Healing 
Foundation,  I felt  like  finally  the  people  will  be 
heard  and  their  stories  will  be  heard,  hopefully 
understood  and  they  can  heal  from  there. 

I myself  went  to  a residential  school.  My  name 
is  Allan.  I was  born  in  Cambridge  Bay  At  that 
time  it  was  called  the  Northwest  Territories,  but 
now  it's  called  Cambridge  Bay,  Nunavut, 
because  of  the  new  territory.  I was  born  in 
1961,  and  when  I turned  five  years  old  — from 
the  day  I was  born  until  I was  five,  I lived  with 
my  parents  and  my  parents  worked  on  the 
DEW  line  across  the  North  and  already,  my 
sisters,  my  two  older  sisters  were  at  Stringer 
Hall,  a residential  school  in  Inuvik,  the  Anglican 
Mission  School. 

So  from  the  day  I was  born  until  I was  five,  I 
was  mainly  alone  with  my  mother  and  father  on 
the  DEW  line,  and  the  only  language  I knew 
was  Inuinnaqtun.  I didn't  know  any  English. 

But  it  came  to  a point  where  I was  five  and  I 
remember  that  day,  because  my  mother  was 
rushing  and  rushing  and  rushing,  saying,  "We've 
got  to  pack  up.  We've  got  to  pack  up.  We've  got 
to  go.  We've  got  to  go."  And  I knew  what  she 
meant  by  that,  because  we  were  always  packing 
up  to  go  camping,  like  fishing  or  hunting  and 
whatnot.  But  for  some  reason,  she  felt  — she 
acted  different.  She  was  sad.  I could  tell  at  even 
age  five  that  she  was  trying  to  hold  her  tears. 

So  anyways,  when  I was  five,  my  parents  packed 
my  bags  up  and  went  to  the  airport.  I was  in 
Cambridge  Bay.  And  it  was  nice  out.  It  was 
summertime,  okay?  But  during  those  days  in 
1966,  I think  it  was,  you'd  have  to  leave  early, 
like  a couple  weeks,  couple  months,  because 
there's  so  much  travelling  from  Cambridge  to 
Yellowknife  to  Norman  Wells  to  Inuvik  and 
then  there  was  the  intake  of  all  the  students. 

I'd  just  like  to  mention  one  thing  about  that 
day  I was  shipped  out.  The  plane  was  already 
there.  We  were  just  waiting  for,  I'm  not  sure, 
whatever,  fuel,  whatever,  and  it  was  time  to  go 
on  the  plane  and  my  mom  and  dad  were  telling 
me,  "Get  on  that  plane  now.  It's  time  for  you  to 


go."  At  that  time  I thought  my  parents  were 
going  to  go  with  me  or  my  mom  or  my  dad  or 
both,  but  I was  wrong.  I was  going  to  be 
travelling  alone,  by  myself,  at  five  years  old. 

But  at  that  time,  my  parents  had  no  choice  but 
to  send  me  to  residential  school.  It  was  the  law. 
And  they  had  no  say.  Once  your  child  turns  old 
enough  to  go  to  school,  they  take  you.  I had  to 
fight  my  way  to  stay  off  that  plane,  so  — I 
believe  it  was  a DC-3,  Douglas  DC-3,  and  there 
was  stairs  going  up,  right?  You  can  see  that  arch. 
And  it  had  those  long  stairs  going  up  and  at 
first,  one  or  two  white  guys,  they  tried,  you 
know,  carrying  me  and  carried  me  up  those 
stairs,  but  I guess  I was  maybe  a little  tougher 
than  I thought,  because  they  tried  again.  But 
this  time  it  took  four  white  people,  four  white 
grown  men  to  grab  each  arm,  one  to  grab  one 
arm,  one  to  grab  the  other  arm,  one  to  grab  one 
leg  and  one  to  grab  the  other  leg.  And  I was 
yelling  and  screaming,  kicking  and  whatnot, 
because  like  why  I was  I going  and  not  my  mom 
or  my  dad?  Because,  you  know 

It  was  a hard  day.  I cried  all  the  way  to 
Yellowknife  and  all  the  way  to  Inuvik,  not 
understanding  why,  what  was  happening,  why  I 
was  taken  away.  But  I cried  all  the  way  to 
Yellowknife  and  then  to  Inuvik  and  then  from 
the  airport  in  Inuvik,  I cried  all  the  way  from 
the  airport  to  the  residential  school.  I think  that 
was  the  first  time  I seen  trees  and  a lot  of 
buildings  and  a lot  of  people,  because  I grew  up 
mostly  alone  with  my  mom  and  dad  and  here's 
just  one  house  and  that's  all  there  was,  three 
people. 

Anyways,  we  got  outside  the  front  door  of 
Stringer  Hall  and  I'd  see  a lot  of  kids.  I even 
recognized  a few  of  them,  and  I recognized  my 
two  older  sisters.  They  were  already  there, 
waiting  at  the  front  door,  because  I think  they 
heard  I was  coming.  They  were  probably  told, 
because  they  were  already  there.  They  were 
crying  and  screaming  and  yelling  and  I was  too, 
and  as  soon  as  I got  ahold  of  my  sisters,  I didn't 
want  to  let  go.  So  I held  on  for  dear  life  and  at 
that  time  there  was  a lot  of  kids  outside,  you 
know.  It's  sort  of  like  when  somebody  new 
comes  in,  all  these  kids,  they're  outside  seeing 
who's  all  coming  in.  It's  sort  of  like  what 
happens  today  in  jail  when  there's  a new 
prisoner  coming  in.  Everybody's  watching, 


who's  that  guy.  It  was  the  same  thing  with  five, 
six-year-olds  at  Stringer  Hall  when  I got  outside. 

Getting  back  to  my  story,  we  were  outside  the 
front  door  for  a good,  I don't  know,  maybe  half 
an  hour.  I guess  they  gave  me  some  time  to 
maybe  catch  my  breath  from  all  that  crying  and 
whatnot  and  — and  about  half  an  hour  later, 
they  told  me  it  was  time  to  go.  And  again,  at 
that  time  I didn't  realize  we  were  going  to  the 
boys'  dorm,  and  I didn't  know  my  sisters  were 
going  to  the  girls'  dorm.  It's  the  same  building, 
but  the  girls  were  on  one  side  and  the  boys  on 
the  other.  And  I didn't  know  that,  you  know. 
Here  I was  going  to  the  building.  Later  on  — I 
guess  I cried  for  a good  three  months.  Why  was 
I here?  What's  happening  to  me?  Who  are  all 
these  people?  How  come  my  mom  and  dad 
didn't  do  anything  to  help  in  any  way  to  make 
my  travel,  you  know,  easier  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it?  But  it  took  at  least  three  months 
to  cry  myself  out. 

The  funny  thing  about  that,  during  all  that 
crying,  I'd  see  other  boys  from  my  hometown, 
you  know,  my  friends,  that  we'd  play  out  with 
or  whatever.  Even  though  I knew  they  were 
there,  I just  kept  on  crying.  But  later  on  that 
year,  I got  used  to  being  at  Stringer  Hall.  I guess 
what  some  people  would  call  it  would  be  — I 
guess  he  was  finally  broken  in,  into  the  system.  I 
guess  that's  what  I would  call  it.  After  being 
there  for  so  long  and  the  first  time,  after  I cried 
out  and  then  get  so  exhausted  for  the  first  few 
months,  I guess  I was  finally  broken  in.  You 
know,  I needed  to  eat,  I needed  to  sleep  and 
— there  was  line-ups.  I'd  never  seen  line-ups 
before.  Everybody  was  all  lined  up.  Everybody 
was  all  quiet.  But  then  when  I saw  food,  you 
know,  I just  dug  in.  I was  hungry.  I needed 
food. 

But  during  time,  time  and  time  again,  I guess  I 
got  broken  in  and  from  age  five  until  I was,  I 
think,  14  or  15,  a good  nine  years,  ten  years,  I 
went  to  school  there  — eight  years,  I think,  from 
Grade  — Kindergarten  or  whatever  all  the  way  to 
Grade  6.  I think  I failed  a few  times.  I'm  not 
sure.  Because  I stayed  there,  like,  eight,  nine 
years.  Because  when  I was  five,  that's  the  first 
time  I went  there  and  I went  home  when  I was 
like  14  or  15. 
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The  only  times  we  went  home  were  during  the 
summer,  and  during  the  winter,  when  it  was 
time  for  — like  maybe  last  day  after  school  in 
December,  we  were  allowed  to  go  home  for 
Christmas,  you  know,  like  for  a week,  I think. 
I'm  not  sure.  And  for  me  it  was  twice  a year  to 
go  home,  back  to  Cambridge. 

And  getting  back  to  my  — before  I went  to 
Stringer  Hall,  the  only  language  I knew  was  my 
mother  tongue,  Inuinnaqtun.  I didn't  know  a 
word  of  English.  And  the  first,  I guess,  six 
months,  they  turned  that  around.  They  didn't 
want  me  to  speak  my  own  language,  because 
that's  all  I knew.  And  my  friends  were  the 
friends  that  were  there  and  family,  they  were 
telling  me,  "No,  don't  speak  your  own  language. 
You've  got  to  speak  English."  And  they  told  me 
you'd  get  punished  if  you  spoke  your  language. 

I didn't  know  what  that  meant.  And  one  of  the 
ways  that  the  people  at  Stringer  Hall  used  for 
me  to  stop  using  my  language  was  they  took  a 
bar  of  soap  and  the  Sun  or  Sunlife,  I'm  not  sure 
what  it's  called,  it's  a long,  yellow  bar.  Anyways, 
they  took  a piece  off  and  they  measured  my 
mouth.  They  told  me  to  open  it  wide,  like  really 
wide.  So  I'd  open  it  really  wide  and  then  I guess 
they  used  their  fingers  and  they  measured  the 
bar  of  soap  with  my  mouth.  And  what  they  did 
was  they'd  break  that  off  and  put  that  in  my 
mouth,  like  my  mouth  was  so  wide  open,  they 
put  the  bar  of  soap  in.  And  I couldn't  talk.  I 
couldn't  — I could  breathe  by  my  nose,  but  I 
was  wondering  why  are  they  putting  soap  in  my 
mouth? 

And  they  did  that  every  once  in  awhile,  every 
time  I spoke.  You  know,  I'd  ask  people,  you 
know,  why  are  they  doing  this?  What's  going 
on?  How  come,  you  know  — why  are  they 
cutting  my  hair?  Why  are  they  lining  us  up? 
Why  are  they,  you  know...  Why  are  these  other 
kids  crying?  And  I guess  that  bar  of  soap  must 
have  worked,  because  I stopped  using  my 
language.  The  kids,  the  other  kids  and  my  other 
relatives,  they  were  teaching  me,  even  outside  of 
class.  "Allan,  this  is  how  you  say,  you  know, 
your  mitts,  your  boots,  your  parka,  your  scarf." 
They  were  teaching  all  these  words  on  how  to 
communicate  in  English. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  first  things  I was  taught 
was,  "Allan,  go  to  bed."  You  know,  it  was 
bedtime  and  say  "go  to  bed".  They'd  grab  me, 
you  know,  put  my  pyjamas  on.  They'd  unfold 
the  sheets,  put  me  in,  cover  me  up  and  from 
there,  it  just  clicked.  But  every  night  before  we 
went  to  bed,  we  had  to  say  a prayer,  all  the  kids 
all  at  once,  saying,  "Our  Father,  who  art  in 
heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name..."  We  had  to  do 
this  all  in  unison,  you  know,  like  there  was 
maybe  30,  40  kids  in  one  row.  There  was  two 
rows  here,  two  rows  there  and  two  rows  there. 

So  there  was,  like,  200  kids  in  the  junior  boys' 
dorm.  Something  like  that.  I'm  not  sure.  And 


every  night  it  was  like  that.  You  go  to  bed. 
Before  you  go  to  bed,  everybody  says  the  prayer. 

I got  new  clothes.  I got  a haircut.  I got  a locker. 

I still  remember  my  first  locker  number.  It  was 
243.  For  some  reason,  I can  remember  it.  They 
said,  "Allan,  this  is  your  locker." 

So  from  age  five,  I was  with  the  smallest  kids  in 
that  dorm.  It  was  one  great  big  giant  dorm  for 
the  junior  boys.  On  one  side  of  the  dorm  was 
the  little  kids  like  me,  five  years  old.  The  next 
aisle,  there  was,  like,  maybe  six,  seven-year-olds. 
In  the  middle  — there  was  two  partitions  in  the 
middle,  like  that,  but  you  could  look  over  them. 
There's  two  rows  of  beds  and  there  was  like, 
maybe  30  — 1 don't  know,  20,  30  beds,  all  lined 
up,  one  row  here,  one  row  there,  and  then  there 
was  sort  of  like  a wall,  a partition,  and  then 
there's  two  more  rows,  one  here  and  one  there 
and  then  there  was  another  partition,  and  then 
there  was  two  more  rows.  And  the  older  kids 
were  on  the  other  side,  you  know,  like  ten,  12- 
year-old  kids.  And  I got  to  learn  to  live  that  life 
until  I was  like  13,  14. 

Anyways,  from  age  five  until  I was  13,  it  was 
mostly  a blur,  like  I can't  remember  most  of  it. 
But  I can  remember  friends  being  there.  You 
know,  we'd  play  games,  wintertime,  summer- 
time. And  I'd  get  haircuts  just  about  every  week. 
A couple  of  times  I pissed  in  my  bed  and  I got 
punished  brutally  from  the  supervisor.  You 
know,  they'd  yell  at  me  and  scream  at  me  and 
then  they'd  put  my  face  in  the  piss.  "This  is 
your  piss."  You  know,  "You've  got  to  stop  doing 
that.  You're  not  a baby  any  more." 

So  they'd  grab  me  by  the  ear,  they'd  drag  me  to 
the  shower  room  and  then  they'd  undress  me 
and  then  they'd  shower  me.  They'd  have  sort  of 
like  a brush  and  these  great  big  bar  of  soap, 
Sunlife,  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  and  they'd 
wash  me  with  soap  and  with  this  brush,  you 
know,  the  kind  of  brush  you  sort  of  like  use  to 
comb  horses  with.  It's  got  little  thick  hair,  you 
know.  They'd  use  that.  They'd  go  from  head  to 
toe,  with  my  hair  to  my  feet.  You  know,  "This  is 
all  your  piss.  We've  got  to  wash  all  that  off. " 

And  that  was  painful. 

The  thing  about  hygiene  and  being  clean  to 
them  was  always  — you've  got  to  brush  your 
teeth,  you've  got  to  comb  your  hair,  you've  got 
to  take  a shower  every  morning,  every  night, 
clean  your  room  — well,  not  your  room.  It  was 
one  great  big  dorm.  We  had  to  sweep  the  floor 
and  mop  the  floor. 

I remember  this  one  lady,  she  had  a pup.  She 
was  the  main  supervisor  for  the  dorm.  She'd  get 
this  pup,  I'm  not  sure  why,  but  that  pup  — I 
guess  it  learned  how  to  piss  in  a certain  area  in 
the  washroom,  and  it  was,  you  know,  boy  one, 
you  know,  this  one  boy  had  to  clean  it  up.  This 


other  boy  had  to  clean  it  up.  Like  there  was  a 
hundred,  200  boys  in  there,  and  I'm  pretty  sure 
each  boy  in  there  must  have  cleaned  that  dog's 
piss  and  shit  and  even  I had  to  clean  that  shit 
and  piss  and  when  I — when  it  became  my  turn 
to  clean  that  dog's  piss  and  shit,  she'd  pee  right 
— like  right  here,  in  my  face,  you  know,  guiding 
me  on  how  to  do  this  and  how  to  pick  up  shit 
and  rub  and  scrub  the  floor  and  during  all  that, 
she'd  be  yelling  in  my  ear,  you  know,  "This  is 
how  you  have  to  pick  it  up.  This  is  how  you 
have  to  brush  the  floor,  mop  it,  sweep  it."  And 
she'd  be  doing  this,  yelling  at  me.  And  this  was 
her  dog. 

And  for  me  personally,  I've  never  experienced 
any,  what  do  you  call,  anything  to  do  with  sex.  I 
was  not  harassed  or  sexually  abused  at  Stringer 
Hall.  Sure,  the  supervisors  would  wash  me,  you 
know,  I'd  be  all  naked.  They'd  wash  my  hair 
and  my  face  and  my  neck,  my  chest,  my  legs, 
my  bum,  my  — you  know,  my  private  parts,  but 
they  didn't  do  no  sexual  things  to  me,  like  some 
stories  I hear.  That's  one  thing  I'm  grateful  for. 

The  only  time  — I've  never  told  anybody  this, 
but  the  only  time  I've  been  sexually  touched  was 
when  I was  in  the  foster  home.  Like  my  parents 
were  on  a DEW  line,  like  I said  earlier,  and  I 
guess  they  had  to  go  to  a different  site  from 
Cambridge  Bay  and  that's  when  I was  not  in 
Inuvik.  This  was  — my  parents  put  my  sister  and 
I into  a sort  of  like  a foster  home,  but 

We  were  going  to  be  there  for  maybe  two,  three 
months.  I'm  not  sure.  But  they  were  not  — they 
didn't  have  custody  of  us.  I guess  it  was  the  edu- 
cation's way  of,  you  know,  these  two  kids  are 
going  to  be  with  you  for  two  or  three  months 
because  their  father's  got  to  be  working  in  the 
DEW  line  in  different  sites. 

Anyways,  it  was  like,  I don't  know,  between 
maybe  eight,  ten  years  old,  maybe  11,  I'm  not 
sure,  but  I was  young.  Maybe  eight  to  ten, 
something  like  that.  I got  to  — you  know,  I got 
to  like  that  couple.  They  were  okay  at  first.  And 
like  maybe  the  third  or  fourth  month,  I'm  not 
sure,  I'd  start  feeling  my  penis  and  my  balls  — 

I'd  be  sleeping  and  I'd  start  feeling  something, 
you  know,  something  woke  me  up.  And  I'd  feel 
a hand  touching  my  penis  and  my  balls,  and 
he'd  be  jerking  me  off.  And  I — I was  too  young, 
I guess.  I didn't  know  what  to  do.  So  I'd  just  lie 
there.  Just  hold  on. 

He  was  an  old  man.  He  had  grey  hair.  He  had  a 
moustache,  great  big  beard,  like  — sort  of  like 
Santa  Claus.  And  he'd  do  this  to  me  every  night 
for  I don't  know  how  long.  Maybe  after  a 
couple  of  months  he  stopped,  because  I 
remember  one  night  he  was  jerking  me  off  and 
he  was,  like,  kneeling  by  my  bed  and  I was  on 
my  bed,  and  the  door  was  open,  over  there, 
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right?  And  then  all  of  a sudden,  his  wife  walked 
by,  'cause  the  hallway  lights  were  on.  He  walked 
by  — or  she  walked  by  and  happened  to  look  in 
my  bedroom's  direction  and  she  looked  and  she 
said  to  her  husband,  "What  are  you  doing?" 

And  I guess  that's  where  — from  there  it 
stopped.  I'm  not  sure  what  — I can't  remember 
what  excuse  he  used. 

As  a young  boy,  I didn't  know  who  to  turn  to  or 
what  to  say  to  anybody.  I became  really  closed 
in.  I didn't  speak  to  anybody  at  school,  or  to  my 
sister  or  my  friends.  I didn't  even  tell  my 
parents  when  they  came  back.  What  are  you 
supposed  to  say  about,  you  know,  this  guy  was 
touching  me?  'Cause  I thought  if  I told 
somebody,  it  would  be  my  fault.  He  was  doing 
this  because  it  was  me,  because  I felt  it  was  my 
fault  because  it  was  my  penis  that  was  having  an 
erection.  But  I didn't  know.  I was  a kid. 

But  anyways,  he'd  stop  after  awhile.  And  we  got 
back  to  living  with  my  parents  again  and  going 
back  to  Stringer  Hall  and  we've  never  stayed 
with  that  couple  any  more,  so  I was  happy  they 
were  not  around.  But  many  years  later,  when  I 
was  old  enough  to  be  drinking,  I seen  that 
couple  again  and  I got  drunk  one  night  and  I 
went  to  go  see  them,  and  I told  his  wife  and  I 
told  that  guy,  "I  know  what  you  did  to  me  when 
I was  a kid.  You  sexually  touched  me.  You  jerked 
me  off,  played  with  my  balls.  You  felt  me  up. " 
And  his  wife  kept  crying  and  crying  and  crying 
and  denying  it,  "No,  he  didn't.  No,  he  didn't." 

I was  drunk.  I was  pissed  and  I gave  him  hell, 
you  know.  But  during  all  that  time  I gave  him 
shit,  he  just  sat  there  and  looked  like  afraid, 
maybe  because  I was  drunk  or  afraid  that  he 
knew  he  did  it,  I'm  not  sure. 

But  during  all  this  time,  I grew  up  more  alone 
than  when  I was  living  alone  with  my  mom  and 
dad.  There  was  people  around,  sure,  but  I didn't 
talk  to  nobody.  I didn't  play  with  anybody.  I felt 
guilt.  I felt  shame  and  there  was  no  other  thing 
to  do  but  live,  eat  and  sleep  and  during  all  that 
time  I was  wondering,  wondering,  wondering 
how  to  deal  with  that  situation. 

And  I've  never  told  anyone  that,  not  even  when 
I was  in  rehab.  I told  you  I was  in  rehab  four 
times.  I never  told  my  AA  sponsor,  I never  told 
my  wife,  my  friends.  I've  never  told  anyone. 

This  was  happening  in  sort  of  like  a group 
home,  like  a house.  Like  my  parents  would  be  at 
a different  DEW  line  site  for  three  or  four 
months  and  we  somehow  ended  up  staying  at 
their  house. 

But  anyways,  that  stage  went  over  and  then 
went  blank,  until  I was  12.  This  was  back  at 
Stringer  Hall.  I was  12  years  old.  And  I 
remember  because  the  13-year-old  boys  that 
were  in  that  dorm,  they  were  being  moved 
downstairs  to  the  senior  men's  dorm,  where  the 


guys  were  like  18,  20  years  old.  I guess  just  — 
that's  the  time  Stringer  Hall  was  getting  close  to 
being  closed,  and  I guess  the  oldest  person 
downstairs  was,  you  know,  1 6 to  18  years  old. 

So  from  age  five  until  I was  like  13  to  15,  I lived 
in  a residential  school.  You  wake  up,  go  for 
breakfast,  go  to  school,  go  home  for  lunch,  go 
back  to  school,  go  back  to  the  residential  build- 
ing, and  then  during  the  evening,  I guess  we  can 
go  play  out  for  maybe  an  hour  or  whatever. 

And  up  until  I was  maybe  15,  I finally  found 
out  what  "R.C."  stands  for.  You  know,  all  I 
knew  was  those  are  the  R.C.  kids.  I didn't  know 
it  was  Roman  Catholic.  It  was  always  whites 
with  us  kids  and  them.  They  were  Indians,  we 
were  Inuit. 

I'm  not  too  sure  what  else  to  talk  about  in 
Stringer  Hall.  We  — I learned  quite  a bit  in  that 
school,  my  A,  B,  C's,  my  1,  2,  3's.  I still 
remember  that  day  we  were  learning  — well,  up 
until  that  point,  we  were  learning  about  how  to 
count,  you  know,  pennies  and  nickels  and  dimes 
and  quarters  and  dollars  and  five  dollars  and 
$10  bills,  $100  bills,  $50  bills.  And  we  got  to 
learn  what  100  was,  200,  300,  400,  500,  all  the 
way,  until  I got  to  a point  where  I learned  how 
to  count  to  999.  And  my  teacher  would  ask  me, 
"What's  after  that?"  I says,  "I'm  not  sure.  I 
don't  know."  Then  he  said,  "You  go  back  to  1' 
again."  You  know,  1,  2,  3.  After  999  is  1000. 
And  from  there,  the  rest  is  history.  Now  I count 
to  20,000,000  if  I had  to. 

Got  to  play  sports  and  got  to  travel  to  Oclavik 
for  soccer  tournaments,  basketball  tournaments, 
because  in  those  days,  they  sort  of  had  sports 
competitions  with  other  residential  schools,  and 
we'd  play  basketball  against  Oclavik,  in  Oclavik. 

The  food  at  Stringer  Hall  was  — it  was  okay,  but 
certain  foods  I didn't  like,  you  know,  the  white 
fish  and  the  worst  I hate  was  — what  do  you  call 
it?  Spinach.  Popeye  food  was  what  they  told  me 
it  was,  Popeye  food.  'Cause  I knew  who  Popeye 
was. 

And  during  meals,  we'd  have  to  finish  our 
whole  plates.  You  know  what  a regular  plate 
looks  like?  It's  nice  and  big,  right?  Here  they'd 
put  a whole  big  pile  of  spinach  on  my  plate. 

And  the  first  time  I tried  it,  I puked.  Right  on 
my  plate,  I puked.  They  said,  "Pick  it  back  up, 
chew  it,  finish  it,  even  your  puke. " I hated 
spinach. 

They  told  me,  "You're  staying  there  until  you 
finish  your  whole  plate."  It  took  awhile.  I think 
a couple  of  times  I was  last  kid  in  the  whole 
dining  room,  because  I couldn't  — it  took  a long 
time  to  finish  that  whole  plate.  And  one  of  the 
other  older  boys,  they  told  me,  "Well,  just  plug 
your  nose  and,  you  know,  chew  real  fast  and 
swallow. " 


And  the  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  the 
supervisor  or  caretaker  of  Stringer  Hall,  he  was  a 
great  big  tall  man.  He  was  like  seven  foot  tall. 

He  was  a big  guy.  And  he  made  sure  everyone 
ate,  'cause  they'd  be  walking  around  and  they'd 
walk  around,  watching  kids  finish  our  plate. 

And  if  you  wanted  to  be  excused  to  go  to  the 
bathroom  or  if  you  finished  your  meal,  you 
would  have  to  put  your  hand  up  and  then  you'd 
wait  for  your  turn.  They'd  finally  come  to  you 
and  say  — they'd  ask  you  to  explain  yourself.  "I 
finished  my  plate."  If  they  come  to  you  with 
your  hand  up,  then  I would  tell  them,  "I 
finished  my  plate  and  may  I go  now?"  Or  if  I 
put  my  hand  up  and  say  I want  to  go  to  the 
bathroom,  I'd  have  to  ask  permission  to  go  to 
the  bathroom,  "May  I go  to  the  bathroom?" 

1 hey  d say  yes  or  no. 

One  funny  thing  about  that  was  I needed  to 
take  a shit  one  day.  I was  a kid,  so  I finished  my 
meal  real  fast,  put  my  arm  up.  I waited  for  a 
long  time.  Finally  somebody  came.  I says,  "May 
I go  to  the  bathroom,  please?  I need  to  go." 
They  said,  "Yes,  okay."  You  know,  but  it  was 
almost  — coming  out. 

So  I sort  of  like  had  to  walk  slow  to  the  door, 
because  they  told  us  never  to  run  in  the  dining 
room.  As  soon  as  I pass  the  dining  room,  I took 
off  to  the  bathroom. 

I'll  get  — I'll  move  further  ahead.  I was  13  years 
old,  no,  I was  about  1 4 or  15  at  Stringer  Hall 
and  we  were  playing  basketball  and  then  one  of 
the  supervisors,  he  was  a real  good  friend  of 
mine.  We  were  real  good  close,  you  know,  we 
got  along  real  good.  And  he  came  up  to  me  in 
the  gym,  he  said,  "Allan,  we've  got  to  talk."  And 
so  we  went  and  had  a little  chat.  And  he  said, 
"Allan,  you're  going  home.  Your  parents  are 
sending  for  you.  You  have  to  go  home.  They 
want  you  home,  so  we  have  to  go  pack  your 
bags.  You're  leaving  tomorrow,  at  soon  as 
possible  moment."  And  I told  him,  "The  school 
year's  not  even  half  done."  You  know,  I was  so 
used  to  staying  there  for  the  whole  year. 

And  I think  I was  close  to  15  years  old,  just 
before  I turned  15,  and  I remember  because  I 
had  my  fifteenth  birthday  here  in  town.  And  we 
got  here  and  from  age  15  until  I was  19,  I 
became  really  happy.  I got  to  play  out,  I got  to 
do  a lot  of  things  without  being  told.  The  only 
thing  I was  told  was,  "Allan  it's  time  for  bed. 
You've  got  to  go  to  bed."  And  the  bell  rang,  you 
got  to  go  home,  you  know,  because  you've  got 
to  go  to  school  in  the  morning.  So  from  age  15 
until  I was  19,  it  went  pretty  good. 

But  during  that  time,  I knew  what  alcohol  and 
marijuana  was.  I seen  people  drinking,  that's 
why,  and  I knew  a lot  of  older  guys,  older  girls, 
smoking  pot.  And  during  that  time,  I told 
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myself  I'll  never  drink  or  do  drugs  when  I get 
older.  My  parents  drank  a lot.  But  I always 
promised  myself  I wouldn't  drink. 

But  the  sensation  first  came  to  me  when  I first 
touched  alcohol.  I felt  high  for  the  first  time, 
and  I remember  like  I'm  sitting  here  today 
because  everything  seemed  to  get  numb,  like  I 
couldn't  feel  nothing,  no  more  pain,  no  more 
anger,  no  more  sadness,  no  more  happiness. 

Like  once  you  get  high,  nothing  else  matters.  It 
just  felt  so  good  to  — whoa,  everything's  gone 
now,  you  know.  And  I guess  from  age  19,  when 
I first  turned  19,  I started  ordering  liquor.  I 
started  drinking.  So  from  19  until  13  years  later, 
that's  going  to  be  33,  something  like  that,  I 
drank.  From  19  on,  for  13  years,  I drank. 

I guess  during  that  time,  all  my  anger,  all  my 
pain  and  all  my  suffering,  I would  tell  when  I 
was  drunk.  You  know,  I beat  up  on  my  wife. 

You  know,  I'd  yell  at  her.  Let  it  out. 

And  one  form  of  letting  it  out  was  to  drink,  and 
to  yell  at  my  wife,  my  parents,  my  sisters,  my 
relatives,  and  that  was  the  only  way  I knew  how 
to  let  it  out,  when  I was  drunk  or  high.  And 
before  I close,  I just  want  to  say  that  during 
those  nights,  I was  33  years  old  and  I got  so 
drunk  I don't  remember  what  happened,  but  I 
woke  up  in  a drunk  tank  next  day.  I'd  say  to  the 
cop,  you  know,  "Why  am  I here?"  You  know? 
And  he  told  me,  "You're  being  charged  with 
attempted  murder  and  uttering  death  threats  on 
your  wife."  They  said,  "You  choked  her,  you  let 
her  drink  Javex." 

So  I got  charged  for  attempted  murder  and 
uttering  death  threats.  They  said  she  blacked  out 
in  a chokehold.  They  said  I used  the  chokehold 
to  try  to  kill  her,  but  it's  a good  thing  that  she 
only  blacked  out  and  I stopped  before  it  got  any 
worse.  And  I got  charged  for  attempted  murder 
and  uttering  death  threats,  and  I got  four  years 
and  three  months  sentence.  The  prosecutor  was 
asking  for,  like,  eight  to  ten  years,  but  I only  got 
four  years  and  three  months. 

That  was  a bad  thing.  You  know,  first  time  in 
jail.  All  my  life,  I never  been  to  jail.  Well,  I'd 
been  to  jail,  like,  on  weekends,  you  know,  like 
for  stealing  or  stuff  like  that  — but  this  was 
serious.  I got  four  years  and  three  months. 

One  good  thing  I can  say  about  going  to  jail 
was  they  had  programs  in  there.  I learned  that 
they  had  anger  management,  they  had  OSAP, 
you  know,  dealing  with  alcohol  and  drug 
problems,  they  had  family  programs,  how  to  be 
a good  father  or  sister  or  brother. 

And  the  first  day  I got  to  the  federal  pen,  the 
minimum  security  — or  not  minimum,  medium, 
the  medium  security  prison,  I — the  first  day  I 
talked  with  my  P.O.  I asked  him  if  there  was 


any  program  to  deal  with  drinking.  The  first 
thing  I said  to  him  when  I first  saw  him  — he 
asked  me,  "Are  you  Allan?  Your  FPS  number 
is..."  I says,  "Yes.  My  name's  Allan.  That's  my 
right  number. " First  thing  I said  to  him  before 
he  spoke,  I asked  him  right  away,  "Do  you  have 
any  programs  for  alcohol  and,  you  know,  to  deal 
with  drinking,  because  I have  a drinking 
problem."  I said,  "I  need  help  on  that."  I never 
gave  him  a chance  to  speak.  As  soon  as  he  said, 
"Are  you  Allan?  Your  FPS  number  is..." 
whatever,  I just  jumped  in.  I said,  "I  need  help 
with  my  drinking."  And  he  said,  "Yes,  we  have 
programs  for  drinking.  And  I told  him,  "Put  me 
in  right  away."  I said,  "I'm  not  kidding."  You 
know. 

From  there,  I did  my  time.  I did  a year  at 
medium  security  prison.  About  maybe  seven 
months  before  I left,  I knew  I was  leaving, 
because  my  PO.  said  to  me,  "I  applied  for  you 
to  take  an  alcohol  and  drug  treatment  program 
at  Poundmakers  Lodge. " And  this  is  sort  of  like 
in  October,  and  this  was  — when  he  told  me 
that,  it  was  like  May  or  June  or  something  like 
that,  April.  And  I knew  like  six,  seven  months 
beforehand,  I knew  when  I was  going  to  be 
leaving.  But  I never  told  nobody  in  that  jail.  My 
P.O.  told  me  don't  ever  tell  anybody  you're 
leaving  in  October  or  September  because  if  they 
find  out  you're  a short-timer,  they're  going  to 
try  to  pick  fights  and  get  you  into  trouble  and 
make  you  stay  longer.  So  I just  did  my  time  for 
the  last  seven  months  and  then  I knew,  it  was 
getting  closer  and  closer  and  closer. 

Anyways,  I left  that  day.  They  drove  me  to  Red 
Deer  and  from  Red  Deer  I took  my  own  bus  to 
Edmonton  and  they  gave  me  a phone  number 
and  the  address  of  the  halfway  house  I'm  going 
to  be  staying  at,  and  they  told  me  it  was  called 
Stan  Daniel's.  And  I didn't  even  stay  at  Stan 
Daniel's  five  minutes.  I said,  "My  name's  Allan. 
I'm  here  to  report  in,  you  know,  'cause  I'm 
supposed  to  be  here  for  the  day  parole,"  I think 
it  was  called.  He  said,  "Here's  your  driver. 

You're  going  to  Poundmakers  Lodge.  Pack  your 
bags.  Go  with  him."  I didn't  even  stay  at  Stan 
Daniel's  five  minutes. 

Right  away,  I went  straight  to  Poundmakers 
Lodge  for  that  28-day  program.  I said,  "Finally." 
You  know,  I was  happy.  I was  out,  you  know, 
but  I was  happier  knowing  that  I'm  going  to  be 
taking  a program  on  my  drinking  and  I can 
finally  learn  about  why  I drink  or  how  — why  I 
was  the  way  I was.  I did  that  28-day  program. 
Three  months  later,  I did  a follow-up,  two-week 
follow-up. 

Every  day  for  two  years,  I was  at  Stan  Daniel's, 
every  single  day  I went  to  three  meetings,  three 
AA  meetings.  The  reason  I did  that  was  because 
I wanted  to  learn  more  what  happens  at  AA, 
why  people  have  AA  and  all  those  things.  Then 


when  I first  heard  of  AA,  I thought  these  people 
have  something  here  that  I've  always  wanted. 

I've  learned  that  in  AA  you  have  to  share  and 
there  was  a few  times  Stan  Daniel's  staff  were 
telling  me,  "Allan,  you've  got  to  work.  You're  in 
a facility  where  you  have  to  find  jobs,"  and  stuff 
like  that.  And  that's  one  of  your  requirements 
on  day  parole  is  to  find  a job. 

I guess  I baffled  my  caseworker.  He  said,  "You 
got  to  find  a job."  You  know,  "You've  got  to 
take  care  of  yourself.  You  need  money.  You  need 
money.  You're  always  asking  me  for  cigarettes," 
you  know,  to  smoke.  I said,  "The  only  thing  I 
want  to  take  care  of  is  me  right  now. " I said, 
"That's  why  I go  to  AA  meetings  three  times  a 
day  for  two  years."  Number  one  reason,  take 
care  of  me  first. 

Anyways,  I end  up  going  to  Poundmakers 
Lodge  four  times.  The  last  time,  the  last  follow- 
up was  when  my  son  was  — he  passed  away.  And 
I couldn't  grieve  or  anything  like  that  in  a place 
like  Stan  Daniel's  because  it  was  a halfway  house 
and  there  was  a bunch  of,  you  know,  halfway 
house  inmates.  I couldn’t  do  it  in  a place  like 
that.  So  I asked  my  caseworker  could  I go  back 
to  Poundmakers  Lodge  to  deal  with  my  grief, 
and  I wanted  to  learn  more  about  grief  and  — 
because  my  son  just  passed  away. 

Anyways,  in  closing,  I left  Stan  Daniel's  after 
two  years  and  I did  my  last  year  — I know  I said 
before  — earlier  I said  I got  four  years  and  two 
months.  My  last  year  of  my  probation,  I did  one 
year  here  in  town,  looking  for  work,  staying 
sober.  I got  my  daughter  back,  my  house  back, 
and  one  of  the  things  I did  was  I asked  for 
support,  financial  support  from  an  organization 
here  in  town,  if  they  could  sponsor  me  to  take 
training  at  Poundmakers  Lodge.  Once  they 
found  out  that  would  be  a good  idea,  because  I 
went  to  the  meeting,  what  people  call  Town 
Council  meetings,  Band  Council  meetings,  that 
sort  of  thing,  I went  to  that  meeting  and  I asked 
them  for  funding  to  pay  for  books  and  tuition 
and  air  fare  to  go  to  Edmonton  to  take  this 
program. 

Anyways,  I finished  that  program.  I became  an 
alcohol  and  drug  counsellor  for  my  town.  The 
last  day  I drank  was  November  7,  1994,  the  day 
I was  put  in  jail,  and  today  it's  January  10th, 
2004.  And  I've  been  sober  ever  since  the  day  I 
was  incarcerated  nine  years  ago.  And  I've  been 
living  sober  and  I have  my  daughter  with  me. 

So  when  I first  got  to  — not  when  I first  got  to  — 
well,  during  the  time  I was  in  Edmonton,  I've 
heard  of  this  — I was  watching  the  news.  I've 
heard  of  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation 
from  Peter  Mansbridge.  He  said  the  federal 
government  is  putting  aside  $350  million  to 
heal  aboriginal  people.  You  know.  And  I 
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Allan’s  Story 


continued 


As  for  myself,  I’m  not  too  sure  what 
I’m  looking  for  from  the  residential 
school  I went  to,  the  Anglican  church 
. . . but  I think  for  me,  anyways,  it 
would  make  me  feel  better  if  they  said 
sorry  to  my  mom  and  my  dad. 


think  it  was  that  same  day,  someone 
somewhere  said  — I think  it  was  a priest  for 
the  Roman  Catholics  or  Pentecostal  or  — I 
know  it  was  not  Anglican  minister. 

Anyways,  it  was  a minister  for  a Presbyterian 
church  or  whatever.  I heard  him  say,  "On 
behalf  of  the  church,  we  would  like  to  say, 
you  know,  sorry  to  all  the  native  people  that 
was  under  our  care  for  all  the  sexual  abuse, 
the  physical  abuse."  And  when  I heard  that,  I 
just  cried.  That  was  like  a few,  four  or  five 
years  ago.  I'm  not  sure  when.  All  this 
happened  in  early  '98  — when  Jane  Stewart 
announced  — they  apologized.  The 
government  apologized,  the  church,  some  of 
the  churches  apologized.  Not  the  Catholic 
church,  but  the  other  ones. 

And  when  I heard  that  announcement,  I felt, 
you  know,  finally  the  people  that  went  to 
residential  school  will  be  heard.  They  now 
have  funding  to  take  programs,  to  heal 
themselves.  I think  some  of  them  got 
compensated  for  the  abuse  they  got.  And  I 
was  happy  now  that  First  Nations  people  and 
Inuit  and  Metis  people  that  went  to 
residential  school  were  finally  being  told  that 
they  now  have  money  for  programs  and  it  was 
also  good  to  hear  that  the  minister  said  to  say 
that  they  were  sorry. 

As  for  myself,  I'm  not  too  sure  what  I'm 
looking  for  from  the  residential  school  I went 
to,  the  Anglican  church.  Am  I looking  for  an 
apology  or  some  kind  of  sorry,  or  funding? 
You  know.  But  I guess  the  most  important 
thing  for  me  would  be  tell  my  mother,  tell  my 
father,  "Sorry  for  taking  your  son."  You  know, 
I went  through  that  whole  system,  but  I think 
for  me  anyways,  it  would  make  me  feel  better 
if  they  said  sorry  to  my  mom  and  my  dad. 

But  my  mother's  no  longer  here,  so...  But  I'm 
sure  she  knows  about  it  now,  so... 


The  Need  to  Define  “Elder(s)  ”,  by  Jose  Kusugak, 
first  appeared  in  the  November/December  2003 
issue  of  Above  & Beyond,  Canada's  Arctic 
Journal.  The  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation 
thanks  Mr.  Kusugak  and  Above  & Beyond 
Magazine  for  authorizing  its  reprint.  © Above 
& Beyond,  Canada 's  Arctic  Journal 


The  Need  to  Define 
“Elder(s)” 


One  of  the  precious  values  of  the 

Inuit  Culture  is  respect  for  our  elders. 


Imagine  my  surprise  when  asked  to  meet  with  the  elders  of  the  Alliance  Church  in  Arviat 
to  see  many  of  them  younger  than  my  25  years  at  the  time.  I looked  up  the  word  in  the 
dictionary  and  I was  disappointed  because  it  defined  " elder  of  the  church"  just  to  mean 
officials  of  a church  and  not  "knowledgeable"  officials  of  a church.  Nearly  30  years  later, 
the  "word"  is  haunting  me  again.  I looked  it  up  again  and  found  two  definitions:  1 . A tree 
with  white  flowers  and  dark  berries  and,  2.  "senior,  of  greater  age".  Elder  Statesman  on  the 
other  hand  is  defined  as,  "an  influential  experienced  person  of  advanced  age,"  which  is 
really  what  I had  in  mind. 


My  romantic  idea  of  the  word  "Elder"  is  nowhere  to  be  found  and  I have  a feeling  I am 
not  the  only  one  looking  for  a better  meaning  of  this  living  word.  Increasingly  in  the 
North,  both  Inuit  and  Qablunaaq  refer  to  nearly  everyone  over  50  or  55  years  of  age  as  an 
elder.  Even  Inuit  Land  Claims  Corporations  provide  "Elders  Benefits"  as  opposed  to 
"Seniors"  benefits. 


In  newspapers  and  magazines,  pictures  of  older  Inuit  are  often  captioned  as  "Elder  so  and 
so".  Pictures  of  mainstream  older  Canadians  are  captioned  as  who  they  are,  Doctor,  Mr., 
Ms.,  and  so  on,  but  never  as  "Elder  Qablunaaq".  I suspect  "Elder  Inuk"  is  assumed  to  have 
influential  knowledge  and  has  earned  our  reverence  and  respect.  But  is  that  always  the 
case?  Who  among  the  elderly  are  the  "Elders"? 

In  my  personal  life,  even  to  this  day  I have  my  respected  "Inuk  Elder"  Marianno 
Aupilaarjuk  of  Rankin  Inlet.  He  was  awarded  the  Aboriginal  Achievement  Award  for  his 
wisdom  and  teachings  and  I frequently  ask  him  for  advice.  To  me  "Elder"  is  a word 
without  a proper  home.  I think  it’s  a darn  good  word  with  connotations  of  well-earned 
status,  but  it  needs  clear  definition  and  should  be  used  in  the  proper  context.  I believe  we 
need  to  consider  ways  of  using  our  organization  and  committees  to  recognize  and  sanctify 
our  true  "Elders".  Recipients  of  the  Order  of  Canada  get  "OC"  after  their  names  while 
others  have  "MD,"  "PhD,"  and  so  on.  Shouldn’t  the  true  "Elders"  with  a capital  E be 
awarded  something  equivalent?  There  could  be  an  Elder  of  Art,  Elder  of  Music,  Elder  of 
Culture,  etc.  Perhaps  you  could  think  about  this  and  write  your  MLA,  your  Language 
Commissioner,  or  ITK  and  give  us  your  views  on  this  worthwhile  word  chase? 

If  we  are  going  to  use  this  haunting  word  with  real  meaning,  we  ought  to  get  the 
dictionaries  to  include  it  in  future  editions. 


. . . When  I heard  a couple  of  ladies  or  three 
women  are  going  to  be  coming  to  Kogluktuk 
for  the  program  they're  going  to  talk  about,  I 
went,  "Wow.  They're  here?"  I heard  about  it 
like  five  years  ago  and  now  they're  here  in 
town.  And  if  you  ever  hear  this  message, 
whoever  you  are,  I guess  I can  say  there's 
hope.  Take  care. 


Elder  : adj.  An  honorific  given  to  senior,  experienced  and  knowledgeable  people  usually  Inuit 
(ex : atanaarjuag  ELD). 

Then  we  can  ask,  "will  the  real  "Elder"  please  stand  up?" 

Jose  A.  Kusuag 

President,  Inuit  Tapiriit  Kanatami 
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Species  Nutrition  - Ringed  and 
Bearded  Seals 

Traditionally,  seal  have  provided  one  of  our 
primary  country  food  resources  and  this 
dependency  has  existed  throughout  our  history. 
There  are  four  species  of  seal  found  in  the  coastal 
waters  of  our  territory  but  for  most  communities 
the  two  most  important  species  of  hunted  for 
food  are  the  common  or  ringed  seal  that  we  call 
netsik,  and  the  bearded  or  square  flipper  seal  that 
we  refer  to  as  udjuk.  Both  of  these  species  are 
hunted  for  country  food  in  every  season  of  the 
year  and  the  skin  still  has  many  uses.  In  earlier 
times  the  skin  of  ringed  seals  was  used  for  tents, 
for  the  covering  of  the  kayak  and  for  the  upper 
part  of  the  traditional  skin  boot.  The  square 
flipper  skin  is  used  for  rope  and  for  the  sole  of 
the  boot.  The  fat  of  both  seals  was  used  as  fuel 
for  the  traditional  lamp.  Beginning  the  mid 
1 960s  the  skins  of  all  four  types  of  seals  became 
a valuable  source  of  income  for  our  hunters,  but 
in  recent  years  the  impacts  from  the  anti  fur 
movement  has  brought  this  important  economic 
by  product  from  our  harvest  of  country  food  to 
a halt. 

The  patterns  of  hunting  can  vary  from  place  to 
place  depending  on  the  particular  environmental 
factors  at  different  seasons,  but  the  same  general 
principles  apply  to  almost  every  seal  hunting 
area.  Neither  the  common  or  bearded  seal  are 
migratory,  but  hunters  explain  that  both  of  these 
seals  tend  to  move  about  and  change  their 
areas  of  feeding  and  concentration  from  one 
season  to  the  next.  Hunters  also  explain  that 
although  the  ringed  seal  is  more  numerous 
than  bearded  seals  they  are  usually  found 
together.  Although  both  species  are  widely 
distributed,  hunters  identify  specific  seasonal 
locations  that  are  known  to  be  more 
productive  for  hunting. 

In  summer  (late  June  to  mid  August)  both 
species  are  scattered  throughout  the  coastal 
waters  and  move  further  from  shore.  During  this 
time,  they  are  the  most  difficult  to  hunt  with 
any  assurance  of  success.  By  mid  to  late  August, 
the  seals  begin  to  move  closer  to  shore  and  into 
the  bays.  At  this  time,  hunter  knowledge 
becomes  more  specific  concerning  their  location 
and  patterns  of  movement.  The  geographic 
distribution  becomes  even  better  defined  as  fall 
progresses.  Fall  hunting  has  always  been  impor- 
tant since  in  provided  the  supply  of  food  that 
could  be  used  for  food  during  the  winter.  As 
open  water  is  replaced  by  the  early  formation  of 
ice,  seals  will  move  seaward  keeping  in  open  and 
ice  free  waters,  or  begin  to  develop  the 
characteristic  "breathing  hole"  which  is  then 
maintained  throughout  the  winter.  The 
distribution  of  the  seals  along  the  floe  edge  or 
under  the  land  fast  ice,  establishes  the  primary 
geographical  and  ecological  patterns  that  are 


reflected  in  our  choice  of  winter  hunting  along 
the  floe  edge  or  at  the  breathing  hole.  In  areas 
adjacent  to  the  floe  edge  where  new  ice  is 
continually  reforming  during  the  winter,  both 
types  of  hunting  can  be  carried  out  in  close 
proximity.  In  the  central  arctic,  the  expanses  of 
land  fast  ice  are  much  greater,  and  the  it  is  here 
that  we  would  establish  large  winter  settlements 
on  the  sea  ice  itself  in  order  to  hunt  at  the 
breathing  holes. 

By  April  and  May  large  cracks  can  begin  to 
develop  in  certain  areas  from  the  action  of  tides 
currents  and  winds  and  from  the  “heat” 
generated  by  the  lengthening  of  the  arctic  day. 
When  this  seasonal  change  takes  place,  our 
hunting  begins  to  focus  on  the  seals  that  move 
onto  the  ice  to  "bask."  This  provides  a much 
more  productive  hunting.  Until  recently,  the 
harvest  of  seals  during  the  spring  was  stored  for 
winter  dog  food.  As  the  deterioration  of  the  sea 
ice  continues,  spring  hunting  gradually  gives  way 
to  the  open  water  hunting  of  summer. 

What  we  know  about  Seal 

Elders  tell  us  that  seal  is  a "special  food"  for  our 
people.  Seal  meat  and  organs  keep  us  healthy  and 
help  to  keep  us  warm.  Seal  is  also  used  as  a medi- 
cine to  heal  the  body  and  soul  from 
sickness.  Almost  all  parts  of  the  seal  are  eaten.  The 
skin  and  other  parts  of  the  seal  are  used  to  make 
clothing,  such  as  kamiks,  in  crafts  and  for  fuel  oil. 


Did  you  know 

Seal  meat  eaten  raw,  frozen,  boiled,  dried  or  aged 
(fermented) , is  an  excellent  source  of  protein.  We 
need  protein  to  build  and  repair  our  muscles, 
skin  and  blood.  Protein  also  helps  us  fight 
sickness. 

Seal  liver,  blubber  and  eyes  are  excellent  sources 
of  vitamin  A.  Vitamin  A is  needed  for  healthy 
skin,  bones  and  teeth.  It  also  helps  our  body 
fight  sickness. 

Most  parts  of  the  seal  are  excellent  sources  of 
iron.  Iron  helps  make  healthy  blood  that  flows 
through  our  bodies  giving  us  energy  and  making 
us  grow.  Healthy  blood  keeps  us  from  getting 
tired. 


Seals  and  Healthy 
Inuit  Nutrition 


Prepare  foods  safely! 

Botulism  is  a type  of  poisoning  that  people  can 
get  from  food.  If  a food  with  botulism  germs  is 
stored  at  warm  temperatures  in  a container 
without  air,  these  germs  can  grow  into  a poison. 

To  prevent  Botulism  poisoning,  seal  should  be 
aged  in  a very  cool  place.  Store  it  in  containers 
which  allow  air  in.  If  the  meat  is  being  aged  in 
oil,  stir  often  to  let  the  meat  contact  the  air.  Ask 
you  Health  Centre  for  more  information. 

Healthy  eating! 

Seal  fat  can  be  used  as  a dip  with  seaweed,  fish 
or  meats  such  as  dried  caribou,  mix  the  fat  with 
berries  to  make  "ice  cream"  or  to  preserve  the 
berries. 

Based  on  the  Nutrition  Fact  Sheet  Series  (Inuit 
Traditional  Foods):  Produced  by  Baffin,  Inuvik, 
Keewatin  and  Kitikmeot  Health  Boards,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Community  health 
programs,  Department  of  Health  and  Social 
Services,  GNWT.  Prototype  developed  by  Dene 
Nation  and  Mackenzie  Regional  Health  Services 
March  1996 


For  more  information  on  the  benefits  of  Inuit 
country  foods,  please  visit: 

http://www.naho.ca/inuit/english/ 

country_food.php 

http://www.irc.inuvialuit.com/cultural.foods.asp 

http:  //www.  itk.  ca  / english/ itk/departments/ 
enviro/wildlife/seal_n.htm 

Photos  of  seal  Hunt:  W.  Kem,  Walrus  Harvest: 
Parks  Canada  at: 

http://www.virtualmuseum.ca/Exhibitions/ 
Inuit_Haida/inuit/English/Our_culture/ 
country_foods/ country_foods.html 


Body  Part 


Excellent  Source  (supplies 
25%  or  more  of  daily  need) 


Good  Source  (supplies 
15-14%  of  daily  need) 


Fair  Source  (supplies  5-14% 
of  daily  need) 


Intestine 


Protein 


Iron 


Fat 


Liver 

Iron, 

Protein, 

Vitamin 

A 

Vitamin 

C 


Fat 


Flippers 


Iron 


Blubber 

Fat,  Vitamin 
A,  Omega-3, 
Fatty  Acid 


Iron, 

Vitamin  C 


Protein 


Meat 

Iron, 

Protein,  B 
Vitamins 


Brain 


Iron, 

Protein 


Fat 


Fat 


Eyes 

Vitamin  A, 

Iron, 

Protein 
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Hi,  my  name  is  John  "Evalugak"  and  I was  born  and  raised  in  Cambridge 
Bay.  I now  live  in  the  community  of  "Okoloto"  and  I’ve  been  here,  going 
on  twenty-two  years  now.  First  of  all,  I’d  like  to  thank  Giselle  for  coming 
down  to  have  a little  interview  with  some  of  the  families  that  are  in  the 
town  of  "Okoloto"  and  I’d  like  to  tell  a little  bit  of  my  story,  of  where  I 
come  from  and  where  I went  to  school. 

I’m  a survivor  of  a residential  school,  which  was  based  in  Inuvik,  NWT, 
and  called  Stringer  Hall.  Before  I went  to  residential  school,  I always  lived 
with  my  grandfather  out  on  the  land.  I was  born  and  raised  in  the  country 
side  of  the  North  and  I love  the  land,  but  the  government,  back  in  1959, 
took  me  away  from  my  grandparents  and  brought  me  to  residential  school 
in  Inuvik.  At  that  time,  I didn’t  quite  understand  why  I was  being  taken 
away  from  my  grandparents.  I didn’t  totally  understand  why.  Anyways,  in 
the  school  in  Inuvik,  I rejected  everything  that  they  tried  to  give  me.  I 
fought  to  the  bitter  end.  I got  into  a lot  of  trouble 
because  of  that.  I rejected  everything  they  wanted  to 
give  me.  The  schooling  they  wanted  to  give,  I never 
really  liked  because  I couldn’t  be  with  my  people, 
especially  with  my  grandfather  whom  I loved  very 
dearly. 


The  abuse  that  I received  in  Stringer  Hall  — I can’t  really  understand  why 
that  happened.  Sometimes  I don’t  understand  why  I was  put  into  a world 
where  I didn’t  understand  being  taken  away  from  the  culture  that  I knew, 
in  my  own  home  community  where  everything  was  very,  very  loving  and 
caring.  And  to  be  taken  away  from  that  and  put  into  a place  where  it’s 
totally  strange  and  it  made  me  a person  that  I didn’t  want  to  be.  I became 
very  resentful  towards  people.  I became  very  resentful  to  the  system  so  I 
defied  every  law.  I hated.  I hated  people.  I became  a very  alone  person 
because  I never  had  any  help  from  any  other  students  or  anyone.  I had  no 
comforting  thoughts.  I didn’t  have  anyone  to  go  to,  to  cry  on  shoulders 
like  I did  with  my  grandfather.  If  I got  hurt  in  some  way,  at  least  with  my 
grandfather,  he  was  there  to  comfort  me  and  talk  to  me.  When  I went  to 
Inuvik,  I didn’t  have  that.  You  were  alone.  You  were  left  standing  alone  to 
fend  for  yourself  and  to  survive  the  best  that  you  knew  how. 


When  I got  back  home  to  my  home  community  of  Cambridge  Bay, 
the  food  that  I saw,  the  food  that  I tried,  I couldn’t  eat.  It  was  revolting 
to  see  people  eating  wild  meat  raw. 


Before  I went  to  residential  school  I had  my  language,  which  is  Inuktituk. 
My  Inuktituk  language  at  the  age  of  nine  was  very,  very  good.  I was  able  to 
speak  to  my  grandparents,  understand  what  they  had  to  say  to  me,  and  in 
turn  I could  speak  the  language  very  good.  Today,  I can’t  say  the  same.  But 
during  the  school  years  in  Inuvik,  in  Stringer  Hall,  if  I spoke  my  language, 
I got  slapped  in  the  mouth.  I had  to  learn  English.  Even  in  school,  I defied 
everything  that  they  tried  to  do  for  me  there. 

And  I got  into  a lot  of  trouble.  I got  beat  up  lots  by  other  children  because 
I was  a very  small  person.  At  the  age  of  nine,  I weighed  only  about  seventy, 
eighty  pounds,  which  is  very,  very  small.  In  1959,  I went  to  school  there 
and  my  school  days  in  Inuvik  finished  in  1966  because  I got  into  a lot  of 
trouble  and  I didn’t  know  law  at  the  time.  And  I was  brought  down  to  a 
place  in  Manitoba,  called  Portage  La  Prairie  home  for  boys,  which  from 
what  I understand  today  is  like  a youth  prison  where  there  was  different 
races  in  the  system  and  different  units  for  different  ages.  And  I was  in  the 
second  unit  because  at  the  time  I was  fifteen  years  old.  I was  with  other 
troublesome  youth.  And  there  again,  I got  into  a lot  of  fights  because  of 
who  I was  and  the  place  had  a lot  of  Indians.  In  those  days,  the  Indians 
and  Eskimo  people  didn’t  get  along  very  well.  When  they  found  out  that  I 
was  an  Eskimo,  I got  into  a lot  of  fights  and  I got  beat  up  a lot. 

To  this  day,  I still  don’t  understand  why  I had  been  taken  away  from  my 
grandparents.  I didn’t  know  the  law  at  the  time.  The  teachers,  you  know, 
you  make  some  mistake  in  class  and  you  get  a lot  of  strapping  on  the 
hands,  with  open  hands  with  rulers.  And  you  get  a spanking.  And  you  get 
grounded  a lot.  You  couldn’t  do  much.  To  my  knowledge  today  now,  being 
incarcerated  in  prison,  it’s  almost  the  same  thing.  Throughout  my  life,  I 
got  into  a lot  of  trouble  because  of  that.  I defied  every  law  they  tried  to 
implement  to  me  in  the  school  system  and  I got  hurt  a lot  from  people. 
Within  Stringer  Hall,  I completely  lost  my  language  and  I couldn’t  under- 
stand once  I returned  home  for  the  summer.  But  before  I went  to  Stringer 
Hall,  I could  understand  what  my  grandparents  said  in  my  Inuktituk  lan- 
guage. When  I returned  home,  it  was  hard  for  me  to  grasp  what  a lot  of 
the  words  were  being  said  to  me  in  the  language. 


And  you  had  to  go  through  the  system  if  you  wanted  to  survive.  I was  sent 
off  to  Manitoba  for  some  years  where  I became  a totally  different  person. 
And  once  my  time  was  finished  in  Portage  La  Prairie  Manitoba  home  for 
boys,  they  turned  around  and  put  me  into  a foster  home  because  they  did- 
n’t want  me  returning  up  North.  I still  fought  to  the  bitter  end  until  I got 
to  know  my  foster  parents,  who  were  very  caring  people.  And  there  again, 

I was  alone.  I was  with  white  people  where  I became  totally  white.  I com- 
pletely lost  my  language  and  somehow  they  tried  teaching  me  French.  And 
I didn’t  want  to  learn  French.  I knew  in  my  heart  who  I was  and  what  I 
was.  I was  an  Inuit  person.  I didn’t  know  who  to  talk  to  or  I couldn’t  talk 
my  language  because  I totally  forgot  how  to  talk  my  language.  My  culture 
was  gone  where  as  before  I used  to  go  out  on  the  land  with  my  grandfa- 
ther. I didn’t  know  that  anymore. 

I was  in  Ontario  for  some  years.  I don’t  know.  In  those  days,  there  was  a 
lot  of  loneliness,  a lot  of  self-pity  and  yearning  to  go  home.  It  was  very 
strong  with  me.  I wish  I had  my  autobiography  where  I could  turn  back 
but  I do  have  an  autobiography  up  in  myself.  But  I just  can’t,  I don’t  know, 
I completely.  I know  it’s  in  the  house  somewhere.  My  grandfather,  whom  I 
loved  very  much,  when  he  was  with  me  and  I was  with  him,  we  did  a lot 
of  things  together,  hunting  out  on  the  land.  I just  seem  to  be  jumping 
from  one  end  to  the  other. 

When  he  was  home  with  me,  he  treated  me  like  I was  his  own  son,  but  he 
was  my  grandfather.  When  I came  to  realize  that  I had  been  adopted  out, 
again  there  were  a lot  of  thoughts  that  came  out  of  my  head.  I began  to 
ask  a lot  of  questions.  Why  was  I adopted  out?  Why  was  I given  away? 
That’s  when  I became  of  age.  All  these  years,  I thought  my  grandfather  was 
my  biological  parent.  And  when  I found  out  that  I was  adopted  out,  a lot 
of  thoughts  came  into  my  head,  because  I began  to  understand.  Living 
down  south  for  so  many  years,  I was  starting  to  think  like  a white  man. 

I returned  from  Ontario,  back  North.  The  home  that  I went  to  wasn’t  the 
same  anymore.  My  grandfather  had  gotten  old.  He  was  crouching  low  and 
he  wasn’t  the  same  person  as  when  I left.  By  that  time,  I was  seventeen  and 
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I was  a totally  different  person.  I was  a very  hateful  person,  very  resentful 
person  towards,  in  general,  towards  white  people  because  they  were  the 
people  that  took  me  away  from  the  people  that  I love  very  dearly  When  I 
got  back  home  to  my  home  community  of  Cambridge  Bay,  the  food  that  I 
saw,  the  food  that  I tried,  I couldn’t  eat.  It  was  revolting  to  see  people 
eating  wild  meat  raw.  I couldn’t  see  myself  eating  that.  My  grandfather 
asked  me  to  eat  with  him.  He  spoke  to  me  in  his  language  and  I didn’t 
understand  what  he  was  saying.  It  so  happened  that  my  older  brother, 
when  he  was  alive,  had  to  translate  for  me.  And  I had  to  tell  my  brother: 
"You  have  to  tell  Dad  that  I don’t  understand  what  he’s  saying. " My 
grandfather  cried  when  he  realized  that  I had  lost  my  language  and  I had 
lost  the  will  to  eat  the  way  that  he  ate  wild  meat. 

The  food  that  I saw  on  the  floor  was  very  revolting  to  me  because  I had 
adapted  the  white  man’s  law,  the  white  man’s  way  of  living  where  you  ate 
with  forks  and  knives.  And  to  return  home,  to  my  community,  and  seeing 
all  this  again,  where  the  food  was  on  the  floor  and  I had  gotten  used  to 
food  on  the  table.  And  to  see  that  in  my  own  community  was  very  revolt- 
ing. I couldn’t  do  it.  I couldn’t  eat  the  meat  that  my  grandfather  tried  to 
give  me.  And  he  cried.  And  I asked  my  brother  to  explain  to  him  why  we 
were  eating  like  this?  Where  is  the  table  and  where  are  the  forks  and 
knives?  My  grandfather  cried  and  my  stepmother  started  yelling  at  me 
because  of  what  I was  saying  and  doing  and  my  older  brother  was 
translating  what  I was  saying  to  my  grandfather.  I was  speaking  to  my 
grandfather.  I didn’t  like  my  stepmother  at  all.  I never  did  get  along  with 
her.  I never  liked  her. 

And  you  know  before  I left,  I had  always  gotten  that  abuse  from  my  step- 
mother. I got  slapped  a lot  from  her.  I got  hit  from  her  when  my  grandfa- 
ther wasn’t  around.  By  the  time  I went  back  home,  I was  seventeen  and  a 
very  hateful  person.  I carried  a lot  of  hate  in  me.  And  at  the  time,  my  step- 
mother was  trying  to  yell  at  me  when  I had  returned,  you  know.  I wouldn’t 
eat  what  they  were  trying  to  serve  me  and  my  stepmother  got  mad  because 
of  that.  And  she  tried  yelling  at  me.  I turned  around  and  I told  her,  "You 
get  the  hell  out  of  the  house.  Get  out  of  the  house,  I want  to  be  with  my 
grandfather. " And  she  got  scared  because  I had  started  fighting  back. 

I learned  the  kind  of  power  that  I had  in  me  to  hurt  other  people  that  had 
hurt  me  before.  You  know,  pay  back  time.  And  when  I knew  that  I could 
beat  other  people  in  fights,  I went  around  looking  for  people  that  had  hurt 
me,  and  I hurt  other  people.  I got  into  a lot  of  trouble  because  of  that. 
That’s  when  my  prison  days  started  to  come  in.  My  first  prison  term  was 
when  I broke  the  law  in  Cambridge  because  I beat  up  another  person  and  I 
hurt  this  person  pretty  good.  I put  him  in  the  hospital.  That’s  the  kind  of 
power  I realized  I had,  and  it  felt  good. 

I didn’t  care  about  the  prison  system  because  I already  knew  it  from  being 
in  Portage  La  Prairie,  Manitoba  home  for  boys.  I was  used  to  the  system 
already  and  going  into  a bigger  prison  system  where  the  men  were,  that 
didn’t  bother  me.  It  was  like  home.  A home  I understood.  Where  other 
people  understood  me.  Where  we  got  along  good  because  we  understood 
each  other.  And  it’s  a place  that  I couldn’t  get  away  from.  It’s  a place  that  I 
needed  to  be.  I was  comfortable  in  the  prison.  I guess  you  can  say  at  the 
time  I was  institutionalized  because  I couldn’t  get  along  in  the  community 
any  more. 

I couldn’t  adapt  to  their  way  of  living.  You  needed  good  jobs;  you  needed 
to  have  good  education.  I have  a good  education,  but  I never  did  make  use 
of  it.  I couldn’t  stay  on  one  job  for  too  long,  because  I always  got  into 
trouble.  I didn’t  like  bosses;  I never  liked  bosses:  they’re  always  telling  you 
what  to  do.  The  superiority  that  they  held  over  me,  I didn’t  like.  It 
reminded  me  too  much  of  Inuvik,  where  they  were  always  telling  me  to  do 
this  and  that.  Well,  I was  always  telling  them,  "Screw  you.  You  want  this 
done?  Do  it  yourself,  and  screw  you." 


I didn’t  care  about  the  prison  system  because  I already 
knew  it  from  being  in  Portage  La  Prairie,  Manitoba 
home  for  boys.  I was  used  to  the  system  already  and 
going  into  a bigger  prison  system  where  the  men  were, 
that  didn’t  bother  me.  It  was  like  home. 


My  defiance  towards  law  was  very  strong.  I upheld  that  within  myself.  Like 
I was  saying,  I couldn’t  get  along  with  the  community.  I wasn’t  comfortable 
anymore.  Where  with  other  people,  law-abiding  people,  I became  very,  very 
resentful.  I had  a lot  of  hate.  I had  no  love.  Anything  that  I got  a hold  of,  I 
hurt.  I owned  out  a lot  of  women  but  I never  did  hang  on  to  one  because 
it’s  something  I had  no  control  over.  You  know,  I’d  stay  out  of  prison  for 
maybe  a month,  six  weeks,  two  months  at  the  most  I’d  stay  of  prison.  I 
tried  going  back  to  my  home  community  and  I got  into  trouble  all  over 
again.  I wasn’t  comfortable  in  Cambridge  at  all  or  anywhere  for  that 
matter.  The  only  system  that  I knew  was  inside  of  a prison  where  the 
prison  became  my  home.  Anytime  I returned  to  prison,  I got  happy  of 
where  I was,  you  know.  I was  given  three  square  meals  a day.  I was  given 
clothes.  I was  given  my  own  room  and  I was  with  people  that  I could 
understand.  They  were  the  same  as  me.  They  broke  the  law  and  I broke 
the  law. 

And  this  went  on  and  on  for  many,  many  years.  I returned  home  one 
month,  in  1980  or  1979.  I was  in  Nanisivik  working,  trying  again  to  see 
where  I could  go.  I had  a lot  of  other  jobs.  But  I always  got  fired  because  of 
the  anger  I held  in  me.  I was  always  defying  authority.  I wanted  to  be  my 
own  boss;  I wanted  to  be  me  — because  I was  a macho  type  of  person.  I was 
the  type  of  person  who  liked  control.  And  so,  in  1979  I believe,  I returned 
to  Cambridge  Bay.  And  pretty  soon,  you  know,  thoughts  started  to  come: 
Where  am  I going?  What  am  I doing?  What  do  I want  to  do?  Why  am  I in 
this  world?  I was  a drunk  and  a druggie,  and  it’s  hard,  the  combination  of 
both.  I needed  to  have  the  drugs.  I needed  to  have  the  drink  to  forget  the 
memories  of  abuse  that  I held  within  me. 

When  I was  in  Stringer  Hall  in  1963,  I was  sexually  assaulted.  I had  no 
control.  I didn’t  know  at  the  time  what  was  happening.  I knew  in  my  mind 
that  what  was  happening  wasn’t  right.  But  I held  it  in  me.  I’ve  always  held 
it  inside  of  me,  letting  nobody  know  what  had  happened  because  I was 
ashamed  of  it.  I was  ashamed.  In  later  years,  I realized  what  had  happened 
to  me  was  wrong.  But  at  the  time,  I couldn’t  do  anything  about  it  because 
the  person  that  had  sexually  assaulted  me  got  killed.  So  I could  never 
return  to  that  person  and  tell  him,  "What  you  had  done  to  me  was  wrong. 
What  you  had  taken  from  me  was  wrong. " When  I talk  about  it  now,  it 
eases  my  pain  to  have  to  talk  to  someone  about  it.  It  relaxes  my  mind  and 
gives  me  a sense  of  peace  to  be  able  to  talk  about  it  now  that  I’m  much 
older.  When  I release,  I can  let  go.  And  sometimes  I say,  you  know,  I 
forgive  this  person  for  what  he’s  done  to  me.  Now,  today,  that  can  help 
another  person,  that’s  okay. 

In  1980,  I tried  committing  suicide  in  Cambridge  Bay  because  of  what  was 
happening  with  me.  I didn’t  know  what  to  do.  I didn’t  have  anyone  to  turn 
to.  I didn’t  know  how  to  approach  a person,  because  I never  was  taught  to 
approach  another  person  for  help.  A lot  of  people  gave  me  advice,  but  I 
didn’t  like  that  at  all.  I wanted  to  be  the  boss;  I liked  the  control  that  I had. 
I liked  the  power  that  I held  towards  other  people  when  they  were  scared  of 
me.  That  I liked,  because  I could  control  other  people  and  hurt  other 
people  the  way  I wanted  to. 

But  in  1980,  I tried  committing  suicide.  There  was  a pastor  in  Cambridge 
who  I could  talk  to.  He  asked  me  if  I had  any  relatives  in  Cotton  Mine  — at 
that  time  it  was  called  "Cotton  Mine"  — and  I told  him  I knew  some 
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people.  He  asked  me,  "Why  don’t  you  go  there?  Go  there,  I’ll  pay  your 
way."  I told  him,  "No,  I’ve  got  the  money.  I can  pay  my  own  way."  But 
no,  he  paid  my  way  here  to  Okoloto.  And  I went  to  two  other  people  that 
I was  pretty  close  to.  They  were  my  cousins  and  they  were  coming  here  to 
visit  relatives.  So  I felt  comfortable  being  with  them.  At  least  they  knew 
people  that  they  could  introduce  me  to. 

That’s  when  I met  my  wife.  I think  it  was  the  first  or  second  day  that  I 
met  her  in  this  town.  And  something  clicked  in  my  head  when  I saw  her, 
because  we  went  to  her  house. 

Today,  this  home  here  is  a safe  environment  for  my  family,  because  I’m  a 
totally  different  person.  I came  here  in  1980  and  I met  my  wife,  and  we 
started  going  out.  I think  it  was  within  six  months  that  I had  been  in  town 
here  and  my  wife  and  I were  married.  I sort  of  talked  her  into  marrying 
me,  because  I had  fallen  in  love  with  her.  She  was  totally  a different  person 
from  the  women  that  I had  gone  out  with. 

I don’t  know  what  attracted  me  to  her  but  I wouldn’t  let  go.  She  tried 
running  from  me,  but  I always  was  able  to  retrieve  her  and  keep  her  with 
me.  It  was  a happy  marriage  at  the  time,  because  I had  tried  to  quit 
drinking  when  we  got  married.  We  didn’t  even  have  a great  big  party  like 
other  marriages.  There  was  no  alcohol  in  our  marriage  because  I had  tried 
to  quit  drinking  at  that  time. 

But  that  didn’t  last  long.  Once  I got  a job  in  town  here  as  a housing 
maintenance  service  person,  and  I made  good  money,  I started  to  order  a 
lot  of  booze.  I really  got  into  drugs  again.  And  I think  the  first  time  that  I 
ever  hit  her  was  in  our  first  year  of  marriage.  I got  sent  off  to  prison  for 
that.  I think  it  was  something  like  six  months.  But  anyways,  after  doing 
another  prison  term  I couldn’t  understand  why  I had  come  back  into 
prison.  I was  trying  to  stay  out  of  the  prison  system.  All  of  a sudden,  I’m  a 
married  person  now.  What  am  I doing  here?  But  anyways,  I did  my  six 
months.  I was  used  to  it.  The  time  went  faster  because  I knew  what  to  do 
inside  the  prison.  I was  getting  any  help,  though  — no  alcohol  and  drug 
services  or  anything  like  that.  Just  went  in,  did  my  time,  and  got  out. 

This  went  on  for,  I think,  the  first  ten  years  of  marriage.  There  was  a lot  of 
abuse.  I talked  about  the  control;  I liked  to  have  the  control  within  the 
family.  I was  the  boss,  no  more  could  be  said  about  it.  I’m  the  boss.  You  go 
by  my  rules,  not  yours.  You  know,  every  time  I came  home  my  wife  didn’t 
know  what  to  expect  of  me.  She  knew  sooner  or  later  something  was  going 
to  happen,  because  there  was  this  abuse.  I was  very,  very  abusive  towards 
my  wife  because  of  what  had  happened  in  my  past.  I never  dealt  with  it.  I 
never  took  the  time  to  understand  why  the  abuse  was  there.  But  in  later 
years,  I began  to  understand. 

Each  time  I ended  up  in  prison  because  I assaulted  my  wife.  I always  ended 
up  in  prison  because  of  that,  because  I fought  my  wife  when  we  got  drunk. 
You  know,  time  and  time  again,  my  wife  tried  to  leave  me,  but  I always 
talked  her  into  coming  back  to  me.  "I’ll  make  these  changes,"  I’d  say.  "I 
promise  you,  I promise  you.  I’ll  make  these  changes.  I won’t  do  this  stuff 
anymore. " And  it  went  good  for  a little  while.  I tried  taking  alcohol  and 
drug  addiction  courses,  and  stuff  like  that.  And  it  would  work  for  a time, 
because  I had  to  do  it.  I opened  up  a little  bit  toward  some  of  the  things 
that  had  bothered  me. 

But  there  was  a lot  of  things  that  I was  hiding,  and  there  was  a lot  of 
abuse  in  my  past  that  I didn’t  want  to  bring  out.  I guess  that  was  always 
bothering  me,  and  the  only  comforting  thought,  the  only  thing  that 
could  comfort  me,  was  alcohol.  With  alcohol,  I’d  forget  for  a little  while, 
maybe  for  one  night.  My  train  of  thought  would  divert  to  another  thing. 
And  then,  all  of  a sudden,  I was  happy  again  because  I was  drinking 
and  forgetting. 


Why,  I wondered,  does  nobody  understand  me?  It’s 
because  I wasn’t  well.  I was  sick  and  very  resentful,  very 
hateful,  with  a lot  of  anger  towards  society.  And  I 
decided  that  I needed  to  do  something. 

But,  you  know,  eventually  I would  I sober  up.  I’d  become  a very,  very  quiet 
person,  and  I would  do  anything  that  a husband  is  expected  to  do  — to 
bring  food  to  the  table  for  the  family,  and  so  on.  My  wife  lived  in  fear 
because  of  the  way  I treated  her,  because  of  the  control  that  I had  over  her. 
She  lived  in  fear  for  many,  many  years.  And  sometimes,  you  know,  I 
thought  we  were  happy,  because  I was  sick  up  here.  All  these  many  years,  I 
thought  we  were  happy  and  I couldn’t  understand  why  some  days  I’d  catch 
her  crying  alone.  And,  you  know,  I’d  go  up  to  her  and  say,  "What  the  hell’s 
wrong  with  you  now?  Why  are  you  crying?  What  the  hell’s  wrong?"  I 
wasn’t  there  for  her.  There  was  no  comforting  words  for  her  to  hear  from 
me.  It  was  just  a rough,  loud  voice  asking  "What  the  hell  is  going  on?  Why 
are  you  crying?  I don’t  want  to  see  that,  quit  it."  And  that  was  it.  She’d 
stop,  but  she’d  hold  it  in  because  of  my  control  over  her. 

Anyways,  in  1995  and  again  I assaulted  her  and  I started  drinking.  I 
assaulted  her  again  and  I assaulted  her  good  this  time  where  the  court  was 
putting  me  away  for  four  years  in  a federal  penitentiary.  Now  this  is  big 
time  because  before  that  there  was  always  just  a small  little  prison  like  YCC 
where  it’s  just  a little  minimum-security  prison.  Well,  the  prison  I was 
going  to  was  a maximum  security  in  Edmonton,  where  the  big  wigs  are. 
There’s  a lot  of  murderers,  but  you  know  something?  I was  comfortable 
there  because  they  were  my  type  of  people  — the  kind  of  people  that  I 
could  understand  and  get  along  with.  And  again,  my  wife  said  that’s  it,  no 
more.  She  won’t  take  no  more  of  it.  She  made  me  understand  that.  But  I 
was  writing  to  her  a lot,  asking  for  her  forgiveness,  begging  for  her 
forgiveness.  And  a lot  of  things  went  through  my  mind  in  the  prison 
because  I was  doing  four  years.  I was  alone,  but  I wasn’t  scared.  I was 
lonely  — not  because  I was  missing  my  family,  but  because  I was  alone. 

Why,  I wondered,  does  nobody  understand  me?  It’s  because  I wasn’t  well.  I 
was  sick  and  very  resentful,  very  hateful,  with  a lot  of  anger  towards  society. 
And  I decided  that  I needed  to  do  something.  I needed  to  work  with 
someone  that  I could  trust.  I didn’t  trust  nobody.  When  you  start  trusting  a 
person,  they,  in  turn,  turn  around  and  talk  about  you  and  it  came  to  a 
point  where  I didn’t  trust  anyone  anymore.  But  I got  to  know  someone  in 
the  prison  system  who  went  through  the  exact  same  things  that  I was  going 
through.  And  I used  to  tell  him,  tell  my  friend:  "You  haven’t  gone  as  far  as 
I have.  You  haven’t  been  where  I have  been.  You  can’t  understand  who  I 
am.  You  can’t  understand  what  I’m  going  through."  And  he’d  tell  me: 

"Yeah,  I guess  you’re  right.  You  want  to  be  the  man  that’s  in  control."  I 
said:  "No,  I don’t  want  to  be.  You  just  don’t  understand  who  I am.  I mean, 
you  just  don’t  understand  me." 

And  he  referred  me  to  an  anger  management  course,  held  in  Saskatoon,  at 
a nut  house  people  would  say.  I told  a lot  of  my  friends  that  it’s  a nut 
house,  but  it’s  a place  also  where  you  get  real  good  help  — first  class,  first 
hand  help  from  professionals,  people  that  know  what  they’re  doing.  People 
that  can  give  you  tools  to  work  with. 

I took  that  course.  It’s  an  eight  months  course  where  you  work  with  your 
inner  self.  The  first  thing  that  they  did  was  they  asked  me  to  write  an 
autobiography,  right  from  the  time  that  I could  remember  to  the  time 
where  I was  right  now,  in  prison  taking  this  anger  management  course. 

And  they  gave  me  one  month  to  work  with  this  autobiography.  Pretty 
soon,  I started  to  see  things  that  I really  didn’t  want  to  see,  and  that’s  what 
they  wanted  me  to  see  so  that  I could  work  within  myself. 
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And  so  I got  that  autobiography  done  and  I gave  it  to  my  counselor  who 
happened  to  be  a female.  She  turned  around  and  gave  it  back  to  me  and 
she  told  me,  "John,  I want  you  to  read  this  tonight,  the  whole  thing.  I 
want  you  to  read  the  autobiography  and  then  bring  it  to  the  group  when 
were  having  our  session  in  the  morning. " I listened  to  what  she  had  to  say. 
So  I started  reading  my  own  autobiography.  During  the  time  that  I read 
the  autobiography,  I cried  about  the  things  that  I was  seeing  and  reading. 
That  was  me  that  had  written  in  the  book,  and  it  opened  a lot  of  doors.  I 
don’t  know,  but  something  warm  came  over  me.  And  again,  the  next 
morning,  I did  exactly  what  she  wanted  me  to  do.  I shared  my  autobiogra- 
phy with  my  group.  I was  hesitant.  Again  I was  hesitant  about  bringing  my 
story  to  other  people.  But  my  counselor  said,  "No  John,  take  your  time, 
read  it  if  you  want.  When  you’re  comfortable. " And  the  others  were  sitting 
around  me,  just  waiting.  I was  sitting  there  shaking  with  tears  in  my  eyes. 

One  of  my  friends  that  I had  gotten  real  close  to  came  up  to  me  and  said, 
"John,  it’s  okay.  It’s  okay  to  cry."  I started  reading  this  autobiography  in 
front  of  my  peers  and  that  opened  a lot  of  doors  for,  not  only  for  me,  but 
for  others.  They  were  coming  up  to  me  and  saying,  "You  know  John? 

That’s  me.  That’s  who  I am.  You  just  told  my  life  story."  That  autobiogra- 
phy opened  a lot  of  doors  for  me  because  I started  learning  to  work  with 
myself.  I knew  right  there  and  then  what  I had  been  doing  was  wrong.  It 
opened  up  my  heart.  It  opened  up  my  train  of  thought,  how  to  bring  out 
the  garbage  and  let  it  go.  I couldn’t  wait  to  get  back  home  so  I could  share 
a lot  of  this  with  other  people.  My  wife  wrote  to  me  again:  come  home, 
she  said,  we  ll  give  it  a shot  again. 

And  I did  come  home.  I came  home  to  a beautiful  home,  to  my  wife  and 
my  daughter.  My  son  was  already  at  Tosca,  down  south.  During  his 
growing  up  years,  I never  once  touched  my  children  with  my  fists  or  my 
hands.  But  the  kind  of  abuse  that  I gave  my  children  was  verbal.  I did  a lot 
of  damage  there.  But  my  son  to  this  day  still  loves  who  I am,  because  I’m 
the  only  father  that  he’s  ever  known.  I’ve  apologized.  In  Yellowknife,  we 
had  a family  get-together  with  my  son,  my  daughter,  and  my  wife.  We 
were  able  to  work  together  in  Yellowknife  and,  you  know,  it’s  at  the  time 
that  I apologized  to  my  son  for  what  had  happened,  because  I verbally 
abused  him.  I scared  him  out  of  his  wits  in  times  with  my  mouth.  And  I 
still  have  trouble  today  with  what  I have  done.  I knew  what  I had  done  to 
my  children  was  wrong.  I knew  what  I’d  done  to  my  wife,  using  my  fists 
on  her,  was  wrong.  I know  that  was  wrong  after  I had  gotten  this  course 
that  I went  through. 

When  I came  home,  my  wife  couldn’t  get  used  to  who  I was  now.  She 
didn’t  know  how  to  take  who  I am.  First  time  I started  talking  to  her 
openly  about  some  things,  she  backed  away  from  me.  She  backed  away 
from  me  so  rapidly.  "What’s  wrong?  Whare  you  up  to?  What  are  you  doing 
now?"  She  was  used  to  a person  that  was  voiceful  and  always  in  control. 
And  when  I tried  talking  with  her  and  working  with  her,  she  backed  away 
from  me.  She  got  scared.  She  thought  I was  just  up  to  something  else.  It 
took  her  the  longest  time  to  get  used  to  that.  It  took  her  a long  time  when 
I brought  her  into  my  arms  to  cry.  It  took  her  a long  time  to  get  used  to 
sitting  beside  me  and  me  holding  her  by  the  shoulders  while  she  cried  and 
while  I talked  to  her.  And  she  still  is  today  hesitant  with  some  things 
because  she  was  so  used  to  me  being  rough  and  voiceful  and  loud.  She 
couldn’t  get  used  to  the  new  me  because  I was  more  soft  spoken.  I wasn’t 
loud  anymore.  I wasn’t  so  bossy  anymore. 

I can’t  say  that  this  marriage  is  totally  one  hundred  percent  perfect.  My 
wife  and  I,  we  still  have  our  ups  and  downs.  But  now  at  least  we  can  talk 
about  what  had  happened,  what’s  going  on.  You  know.  I’ve  learned  to  tell 
my  wife,  "Look,  I need  time  out."  Whereas  before,  I got  mad  at  my  wife.  I 
just  walked  out  without  her  knowing  what  had  happened.  I just  left  here 
standing  there  not  realizing  why  I had  gotten  mad,  and  I wouldn’t  let  her 
know.  Even  when  I came  home  from  wherever,  I just  forgot  about  it  and 
never  talked  about  it.  And  I just  left  her  standing  in  fear  because  of  that. 


I did  a lot  of  damage  to  this  family  by  placing  a mistrust 
in  this  family,  because  of  the  way  that  I treated  them, 
the  abuse  that  I’ve  given.  Which  I know  now  today  was 
wrong,  because  of  a lot  of  hurt  and  bullshit  that  I got  in 
the  past  - the  abuse  that  I got  in  residential  schools. 


When  is  the  next  time  he’s  going  to  get  mad?  At  least  today  she’ll  know 
why  I got  mad,  because  I’ll  tell  her.  I talk  with  her.  I’ll  comfort  her. 

She’s  slowly  getting  used  to  the  idea  of  that,  the  new  person  that’s  in  me 
because  I can  work  with  her  now.  I can  cry  with  her,  whereas  before  she 
cried  alone.  There  was  nobody  there  to  cry  with.  I always  left  her  standing 
there,  crying.  "Okay,  you  want  to  cry?  Go  cry."  But  now  I can  grab  her  in 
my  arms,  and  cry,  and  say,  "Go  ahead  honey,  cry.  Cry  it  out.  I’m  there  with 
you."  I can  begin  to  understand  the  relationship.  My  relationship  today 
with  my  family  is  not  as  perfect  as  I wanted  it  to  be.  My  wife  still  has  to 
put  a lot  of  thought  into  the  things  that  we  do  today. 

It’s  just  about  a month  ago,  she  told  me  that  she’s  got  to  build  up  that  trust 
again.  And  I’ll  give  her  all  the  space  that  she  needs.  Today,  we  have  a happy 
home  because  I was  able  to  work  within  myself.  And  now  I’m  trying  to  do 
what  I want  to  do,  to  work  with  other  people.  I still  provide  for  the  family. 
It’s  a lot  of  fun.  I’ve  learned  to  take  time  out  when  I need  my  time  out. 
This  afternoon,  I wanted  to  get  away  from  the  meeting  because  I needed 
time  out.  That’s  why  I had  to  get  away  from  the  meeting  today.  And  I 
realize  my  wife  is  happy.  I can  comfortably  say  that  I’m  starting  to  enjoy 
my  life  today  because  I love  my  family.  I love  my  children.  I love  my 
grandchildren.  I can  laugh  and  joke  and  be  merry  and  laugh  with  my  wife, 
not  laugh  at  her  but  laugh  with  her.  Be  merry.  We  still  have  a lot  of  things 
that  we  need  to  work  with,  but  at  least  we  know  we  can  talk  about  it  now. 
And  I have  a long  ways  to  go.  I did  a lot  of  damage  to  this  family  by 
placing  a mistrust  in  this  family,  because  of  the  way  that  I treated  them, 
the  abuse  that  I’ve  given.  Which  I know  now  today  was  wrong,  because  of 
a lot  of  hurt  and  bullshit  that  I got  in  the  past  — the  abuse  that  I got  in 
residential  schools. 

I don’t  blame  them  anymore.  I’ve  forgiven  a lot  of  people  that  have  hurt 
me  and  I’ve  gone  to  a lot  of  people  and  said  sorry.  I still  have  a long  ways 
to  go.  Now  at  least  I can  work  a day  at  a time. 

And  with  this,  I’d  like  to  thank  you  for  coming  to  my  home  and  hearing 
part  of  my  story.  And  if  it  can  help  another  person  come  out  of  their  shell 
like  I did,  I’m  happy.  I can  only  say  that  I did  a lot  of  damage  in  this 
world,  in  this  community.  Hopefully,  one  day,  I can  give  back  what  the 
community  has  given  me:  comfort,  a home,  and  a loving  family.  And  I can 
only  hope  I’ll  be  able  to  return  that  favour  with  another  person. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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INUIT  SUICIDE  PREVENTION 


By  the  Qikiqtani  Inuit  Association 
& the  Baffin  Regional  Youth  Council 


Foreword 

Many  young  Inuit  take  their  own  lives  and  leave  behind  their  friends,  fami- 
ly and  communities  to  mourn  their  loss.  Youth  suicide  among  Inuit  in  the 
Canadian  Arctic  is  a serious  problem  and  there  is  no  indication  the  prob- 
lem will  disappear. 

There  is  currently  no  shortage  of  research  and  documentation  on  the  gen- 
eral issue  of  suicide,  but  there  are  no  real  answers  or  solutions.  Recently, 
however,  Inuit  have  been  discussing  suicide  and  suicide  prevention  more 
openly  and  there  is  a growing  sense  of  urgency  to  take  action. 

The  NIYC  has  adopted  suicide  prevention  as  one  of  their  priority  areas  for 
action,  and  young  Inuit  across  Canada’s  north  are  taking  matters  into  their 
own  hands  and  taking  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  their  peers 
through  a variety  of  small  local  projects  and  initiatives. 

The  National  Inuit  Youth  Suicide  Prevention  Framework  is  the  product  of 
hours  of  research,  lots  of  reading  and  many  discussions  with  friends,  indi- 
viduals, organizations  and  government  representatives.  It  is  a starting  point 
for  the  National  Inuit  Youth  Council  (NIYC)  and  the  Inuit  Tapiriit 
Kanatami  (ITK),  as  well  as  their  partners,  to  take  a serious  and  in-depth 
look  at  the  issue  of  suicide  among  young  Inuit. 

Many  great  things  are  happening  all  across  the  north,  yet  there  remains 
much  to  be  done  to  stop  people  from  cutting  their  lives  short.  More  spe- 
cific research  is  needed  to  better  understand  suicide  from  an  Inuit  perspec- 
tive so  that  we  can  take  appropriate  action.  Our  society  must  make  small 
changes  to  help  each  person  understand  their  true  value  and  contributions 
to  our  communities  — to  develop  meaning  in  our  lives.  Inuit  youth  and 
elders  must  share  together  and  ensure  the  wisdom  and  meekness  inherent 
in  the  Inuit  spirit  is  passed  on,  so  that  our  people  can  once  again  be  filled 
with  the  quiet  pride  of  a people  so  closely  connected  to  the  land  and  all  its 
fruits.  We  all  need  to  recognize  our  ability  and  our  yearning  to  take 
responsibility  for  our  own  affairs,  while  engaging  in  mutually  beneficial 
relationships  and  partnerships  with  our  fellow  individuals,  families,  com- 
munities, governments,  organizations  and  other  institutions.  We  must  all 
stop  counting  the  beans  — and  give  everything  we  can  to  others,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  life  everywhere. 

Suicide  is  an  existential  problem  — there  is  not  one  solution  that  fits  every- 
one — we  all  have  our  unique  existence,  our  personal  and  shared  beliefs  and 
understanding  of  our  place  in  "the  grander  scheme  of  things". 

Governments  are  called  upon  to  support  local,  small  projects  and  initiatives 
that  provide  personalized  instruments  for  young  people  to  enjoy  life. 
Specifically,  we  urge  Health  Canada  must  continue  to  provide  assistance  to 
Inuit  Tapiriit  Kanatami  and  the  National  Inuit  Youth  Council  to  address 
the  issue  of  suicide. 

Working  on  this  framework  has  been  quite  educational,  often  fun,  and 
frustrating  at  times.  It  is  our  hope  that  this  framework  will  contribute  pos- 
itively to  the  work  towards  healthy  communities. 


“Suicide  Prevention  is  not  the  responsibility  of  organisations  or 
governments  alone.  It  is  for  the  people  to  discuss  and  to  take  action 
on.  Organisations  and  governments  must  be  there  to  make  this  be 
known,  to  provide  resources  and  to  assist  the  people  in  taking 
appropriate  action  for  the  betterment  of  all.” 


National  Inuit  Youth  Suicide  Prevention  Framework 
Introduction 

This  document  describes  work  and  research  undertaken  by  the  Qikiqtani 
Inuit  Association,  on  behalf  of  the  Inuit  Tapiriit  Kanatami  and  the 
National  Inuit  Youth  Council,  on  the  National  Inuit  Youth  Suicide 
Prevention  Project.  It  also  presents  background  information  on  how  the 
project  came  about,  how  it  has  been  managed  and  coordinated  and  pres- 
ents recommendations  for  future  action  on  Suicide  Prevention  for  Inuit 
Youth.  Any  questions  or  comments  on  the  work  or  this  report  can  be 
directed  to  Qajaaq  Ellsworth.  Contact  information  is  provided  at  the  end 
of  this  report. 

Background 

The  National  Inuit  Youth  Council  (NIYC)  is  working  with  the  Inuit 
Tapiriit  Kanatami  (ITK)  on  developing  a National  Inuit  Youth  Suicide 
Prevention  Strategy.  The  QIA  entered  into  an  agreement  with  ITK,  under 
which  QIA  receives  funding  for  the  hiring  of  a National  Inuit  Youth 
Suicide  Prevention  Coordinator  (contracting  2 individuals)  and  the  devel- 
opment of  a National  Inuit  Youth  Suicide  Prevention  Framework.  Work 
undertaken  by  QIA  on  this  project  is  done  on  behalf  of  the  ITK.  This 
agreement  binds  QIA  to  providing  certain  deliverables  and  following  cer- 
tain reporting  and  financial  control  requirements.  This  report/Framework 
presents  the  findings  of  work  undertaken  as  a part  of  this  contract  between 
November,  2002  and  March  31,  2003. 

Objectives 

The  objectives  as  set  out  in  the  agreement  between  ITK  and  QIA  are  as 
follows: 

To  hire  a National  Inuit  Youth  Suicide  Prevention  Coordinator  who  will 
report  to  the  National  Inuit  Youth  Council.  The  duties  of  the  Coordinator 
are  as  follows: 

• Ensure  that  the  National  Inuit  Youth  Suicide  Prevention  Coordinator 
attends  meetings  of  the  NIYC; 

• Ensure  that  Youth  Coordinators  and  delegates  participate  in  suicide 
prevention  training  and  workshops; 

• Review  existing  data  related  to  suicide  in  Inuit  communities; 

• Validate  "Suicide  Prevention  in  Inuit  Communities  — Draft  Report  —A 
review  of  Capacity,  Best  Practices  and  Recommendations  for  Closing  the 
Gap" 

• Disseminate  information  on  suicide  and  mental  health  to  Youth 
Coordinators,  elders  and  regional/national  Inuit  Organizations; 

• Ensure  that  suicide  prevention  is  discussed  at  the  National  Inuit  Elder 
and  Youth  Conference; 

• Examine  links  between  suicide  prevention  and  justice  issues; 

• Collaborate  with  Regional  Inuit  Associations; 

• Consult  with  youth,  elders,  frontline  workers  and  governments;  and 

• Prepare  a National  Inuit  Youth  Suicide  Prevention  Framework. 

This  document  describes  the  work  undertaken  towards  achieving  these 
objectives. 
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Activities  undertaken 

Contracting  of  2 individuals  to  conduct  work 

While  efforts  were  made  to  hire  1 individual  to 
fill  the  position  of  the  National  Inuit  Youth 
Suicide  Prevention  Coordinator,  it  did  not  work 
out  and  we  contracted  2 individuals  to  conduct 
the  work  as  described  above.  Lisa  Stevenson  and 
Pierre  Wolfe  are  the  two  individuals  QIA  con- 
tracted to  carry  out  the  work. 

National  Inuit  Elder  and  Youth  Conference 

The  National  Inuit  Youth  Council  hosted  the 
National  Inuit  Elder  and  Youth  Conference  in 
Inukjuak,  Nunavik  from  March  11-14,  2003. 
Youth  and  elder  delegates  from  Inuit  communi- 
ties gathered  in  Inukjuak  for  the  conference 
along  with  members  of  the  National  Inuit  Youth 
Council,  1 member  of  the  Suicide  Prevention 
Coordinator  team,  staff  of  the  National 
Aboriginal  Health  Organization  (NAHO)  and  a 
number  of  other  guests  and  speakers/presenters. 
Several  issues  were  discussed,  including 
suicide/suicide  prevention/mental  health.  The 
NAHO  facilitated  a brief  presentation  followed 
by  a break  out  discussion,  in  which  the  delegates 
split  into  small  groups  and  discussed  the  issue  of 
suicide.  The  delegates  were  asked  to  identify 
research  priorities  in  relation  to  suicide  and  sui- 
cide prevention.  The  research  priorities  are  listed 
and  given  further  description  in  the  Research 
Priorities  section,  below. 

Circumpolar  Suicide  Prevention  Workshop 

From  March  12  to  14,  2003,  approximately  40 
people  from  Nunavut,  Greenland,  Nunavik,  the 
Northwest  Territories  and  Alaska  gathered  in 
Iqaluit  to  discuss  the  progress  of  suicide 
prevention  programs  in  the  circumpolar  world. 
These  delegates  were  joined  by  health  care 
professionals  and  researchers  from  southern 
Canada,  England  and  Australia.  Funded  by 
Nunavummit  Kiglisiniartiit  (the  Evaluation  and 
Statistics  division  of  the  Government  of 
Nunavut’s  Department  of  Executive  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs),  the  workshop  was 
intended  to: 

• bring  together  practitioners  from  within  the 
circumpolar  world  who  had  experience  with 
suicide  prevention; 

• summarize  existing  suicide  prevention 
programs  in  the  circumpolar  world; 

• discuss  issues  surrounding  the 
administration  and  evaluation  of  culturally 
appropriate  suicide-prevention  programs; 

• identify  ‘best  practice’  from  suicide  prevention 
programs  that  might  be 

appropriate  for  Nunavut;  and, 

• identify  appropriate  methods  of  evaluation  for 
suicide  prevention  programs 


The  discussions  focused  on  the  successful 

programs  and  program  management  in  the 

various  Inuit  regions  across  the  arctic.  Following 

is  a highlight  of  the  main  points  raised: 

• Some  participants  felt  that  non-competitive 
funding  sources  were  quite  successful  in 
soliciting  proposals  from  communities 

• Not  all  projects  were  referred  to  as  "suicide 
prevention",  but  programs  dealing  with 
community  wellness  fit  under  the  umbrella  of 
"suicide  prevention"  initiatives 

• Communities  that  take  control  and 
responsibility  for  the  prevention  of  suicide 
had  a lower  incidence  of  suicides  than 
communities  with  fewer  or  no  projects 

• We  are  currently  lacking  effective  and 
dependable  evaluation  criteria  with  relation  to 
community  wellness  programs  and  their  role 
in  contributing  to  the  prevention  of  suicide 

• Some  jurisdictions  currently  do  not  have 
suicide  prevention  strategies  in  place,  despite 
the  World  Health  Organization’s 
recommendation  that  all  countries  have  a 
National  Suicide  Prevention  Strategy  in  place 

• While  there  are  many  assumptions  made  by 
individuals  and  organizations  surrounding  the 
issue  of  suicide,  there  is  very  little 
evidence-based  knowledge  to  come  to  a 
common  understanding  of  the  problem  and 
to  take  appropriate  action 

• There  is  currently  a lack  of  educational  and 
promotional  materials  specifically  designed  to 
help  young  people  develop  an  understanding 
of  suicide  and  healthy  lifestyles 

• Some  materials  are  currently  being  developed 
in  Greenland  for  introduction  into  the  school 
system 

• Mainstream  and  popular  music,  etc.  has  been 
an  effective  method  for  raising  awareness  and 
changing  attitudes  towards  the  issue  of  suicide 
in  Inuit  communities 

• Suicide  prevention  training  has  been  perceived 
to  be  more  effective  when  attention  is  given  to 
the  emotional  needs  of  the  participants  and 
when  discussions/workshops  cover  the  issue  of 
grieving  the  loss  of  loved  ones 

• Suicide  prevention  training  cannot  be  a 
one-time  deal  — further  emphasis  on  ongoing 
support  and  continued,  follow-up  training  is 
required  in  order  to  continue  to  be  effective 

• Regular  gatherings  of  frontline  workers  is 
required  in  order  to  curb  burn  out  and  the 
feelings  of  isolation  of  the  workers  and  to 
share  new  knowledge 

• Governments  need  to  pay  more  attention  to 
and  incorporate  traditional  knowledge  and 
practices  into  the  formal  systems 

• In  order  for  any  Inuit  suicide  prevention 
initiatives  to  be  successful,  Inuit  must  escape 
the  colonial  mode  of  thought  and  the 
bureaucratic  system  of  approaching  everyday 
issues 

• Funding,  per  se,  is  not  always  a problem. 

One  of  the  major  obstacles  to  developing  and 


implementing  effective  suicide  prevention 
initiatives  is  the  lack  of  clear  government 
vision  and  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
differing  views  and  opinions  on  the  real 
problems  and  how  they  need  to  be  addressed. 
It  is  difficult  to  bring  the  players  to  a point 
where  we  can  develop  a unified  vision 

• The  formal  system  — schools,  health  and 
social  services,  and  the  police  — should  see 
themselves  as  a support  network  for  the 
primary,  informal  system  of  family  and 
community 

• Intergenerational  issues  (pain  or  trauma 
passed  on  from  one  generation  to  another) 
play  a role  in  creating  an  unstable 
environment  for  young  people.  The 
destruction  of  the  family  unit  may  in  turn 
lead  to  suicide  in  later  generations 

• Culturally  specific  indicators  of  "at-risk 
youth"  need  to  be  developed  and  adopted 

The  participants  at  the  workshop  felt  the  discus- 
sions and  presentations  were  very  useful.  It  was 
felt,  however,  that  the  work  accomplished  there 
was  just  a start.  The  delegates  called  for  more 
circumpolar  workshops  focusing  on  the  issue  of 
suicide  prevention  and  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a circumpolar  network  of  frontline 
workers  and  policy  makers. 

Traditional  Healers/ Counselors  Workshop  - 
March  31st/April  1st  2003,  Pangnirtung, 
Nunavut 

Facilitators:  Abraham  and  Meeka  Arnakak 

The  participants  at  this  workshop  (funded  and 
organized  by  Nunavut’s  Department  of  Health) 
came  from  many  different  communities  in  the 
Baffin  Region  of  Nunavut.  Led  by  two  elders 
from  Pangnirtung  participants  discussed  Inuit- 
specific  modes  of  healing  from  psychological 
pain.  Two  of  the  main  themes  of  the  workshop 
were  the  relevance  of  Inuit  metaphors  for  illness 
and  healing  (e.g.  a qamutik  as  a metaphor  for  the 
family  and  a meat  cache  as  a metaphor  for  buried 
feelings)  and  the  need  to  use  a "talking  cure"  for 
emotional  problems  rather  than  relying  on 
medication.  Recurring  topics  of  conversation  at 
this  workshop  were: 

• Gender  issues.  Specifically  the  way  men  have 
come  to  feel  humiliated  and  inadequate  in 
recent  years  and  also  the  need  to  treat  your 
wife  "like  glass"; 

• The  possibility  of  inter-generational 
transmission  of  psychological  pain; 

• The  Inuit  custom  of  spiritually  and 
psychologically  preparing  for  a child’s  life 
while  it  was  still  in  the  womb; 

• 1)  The  extreme  cultural  bias  of  the  current 
justice  system.  That  is,  the  court  system,  by 
separating  the  victim  and  defendant  and 
"speaking  for"  the  victim  through  a third- 
party  intrinsically  violates  Inuit  belief  that 
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disputes  should  be  settled  face-to-face;  2)  the 
prejudice  of  the  court  system  against  men. 

Some  key  quotes  from  the  conference: 

"Since  the  1960s  women  have  had  a higher 
status  than  men. . .Women  are  bringing  men 
down  too  much,  women  consider  themselves 
higher  than  men.  We  need  to  bring  out  the 
strengths  of  men.  If  women  would  be  more 
proud  of  us...  Women  have  a higher  profile 
than  men.  Women  have  to  be  more 
appreciative  of  men. . . " 

"If  our  parents  went  through  something  bad 
and  terrible  we  can  keep  that  inside  ourselves 
too.  Our  ancestors,  uncles,  cousins,  if  they’ve 
had  a really  difficult  life  we  can  take  that  into  us 
and  carry  it  around." 

"We  hear  very  little  about  this  today.  We  don’t 
even  touch  pregnant  bellies.  That  has  been  taken 
away  from  us.  We  planned  for  children  while 
they  were  still  in  the  womb.  Many  things  we 
believed  then  have  been  left  on  the  sidelines.  The 
godparents  would  plan  mentally  how  that  person 
will  grow  up.  People  were  trained  right  from  the 
womb.  This  is  Inuit  Qaujimajatuqangit." 

"Today  couples  are  forced  apart  and  told  not  to 
meet  by  the  courts.  Inuit  way  is  to  bring  the 
couple  closer  together  to  work  it  out.  The 
courts  help  only  one  side.  Even  though  that 
person  could  be  lying.  This  can  result  in 
suicidal  thoughts. 

People  don’t  think  they’re  good  enough.  Suicidal 
thoughts  are  not  necessary.  We  are  stuck  between 
two  worlds,  the  Inuit  and  the  Qallunaat  way. " 

"Inuit  and  Qallunaaq  ways  are  very  different.  In 
Qallunaaq  law  you  don’t  speak  to  the  person  you 


hurt.  This  even  causes  suicides.  When  they  tell 
you  not  to  talk,  we  listen.  Better  to  talk  about 
problems  and  try  to  get  past  them." 

"My  young  daughter  was  crying.  I thought  she 
must  have  a reason  for  crying.  I just  let  her  cry.  I 
went  to  get  someone  from  the  airport.  My  son 
asked  me  to  come  over  and  told  me  my  daughter 
had  tried  to  commit  suicide.  She  thought 
nobody  loved  her.  Our  lives  are  changing  so  fast 
our  love  for  our  children  is  dying  too." 

"The  whole  earth  is  run  by  the  sun.  Even 
though  we’re  in  the  arctic  we  have  the  sun. 

People  who  are  hurt,  are  broken,  the  sun  is 
shining  them.  The  same  sun  shines  on  the  sick 
and  the  well  people.  It’s  the  same  with  love. 

"I  used  to  try  to  hold  in  the  tears.  Make  it  to  the 
throat  but  not  come  out.  Stomach  in  a knot. 
Crying  is  a very  good  medicine  for  you  to  take. 
Qalunaaq  say,  "Don’t  cry  when  you’re  talking". 
Inuit  recognize  that  crying  was  the  first  language 
we  ever  spoke.  When  we  left  our  mother  and 
became  a person  what  did  we  take  with  us? 
Nothing.  What  was  our  first  language?  Crying. " 

Documents  reviewed 

1 . Working  together  because  we  care:  Final 
Report  of  the  Suicide  Prevention  Regional 
Forums  in  the  NWT 

2.  Cultural  Continuity  as  a hedge  against  suicide 
in  Canada’s  First  Nations.  Transcultural 
Psychiatry 

3.  Inuit  Suicide  and  Economic  Reality 

4.  "Risk  Factors  for  Attempted  Suicide  Among 
Inuit  Youth:  A Community  Survey 

5.  Unikkaartuit:  Meanings  of  Well-Being, 
Sadness,  Suicide,  and  Change 

6.  "Inuit  Concepts  of  Mental  Flealth: 
Uitsalik/Nuliatsalik  and  Uuttullutaq. " 


7.  First  Nations  and  Inuit  Suicide  Intervention 
Training:  Best  Practices 

8.  A Framework  for  Prevention:  Establishing  a 
National  Suicide  Prevention  Program 

9.  Inuit  Specific  Mental  Wellness  Framework 

10.  2002  Suicide  Prevention  in  Inuit 
Communities:  A Review  of  Capacity,  Best 
Practices  and  Recommendations  for  Closing 
the  Gap 

11.  Acting  on  What  We  Know:  Preventing 
Youth  Suicide  in  First  Nations 

For  additional  information  or  to  ask  questions 
or  provide  comments,  you  can  contact: 

Raurri  Qajaaq  Ellsworth,  Regional  Youth 
Coordinator,  Qikiqtani  Inuit  Association 
P.O.  Box  1340,  Iqaluit,  Nunavut  XOA  OHO 
867.975.2384  (P)  / 979.3238  (F) 
qiayouth@nunanet.com  (email) 

"The  simple  solution" 

Often  times,  someone  will  speak  publicly  about 
topics  such  as  suicide  and  encourage  people  to 
just  be  more  loving  and  caring  towards  each 
other.  Many  people  will  dismiss  the  statements 
as  being  too  simplistic  — going  with  "the  simple 
solution".  True  enough,  it  can  be  quite  simple 
to  love  a little  more  and  be  more  caring.  Yet  few 
people  take  this  message  to  heart  and  love  a little 
more. 

There  are  many  recommendations  presented  in 
this  report,  but  the  most  effective  will  be  this 
"simple  solution."  Give  it  a try  for  a week  and 
see  if  you  can  see  any  "results". 

(If  you  don’t  get  the  results  you  want, 
go  another  week  . . .) 

H ave  fun,  love  life  and  pass  it  on! 


poenrs 

Poems  from  Songs  are  Thoughts 

THE  MOTHER’S  SONG 

It  is  so  still  in  the  house, 

There  is  a calm  in  the  house; 

The  snowstorm  wails  out  there, 

And  the  dogs  are  rolled  up  with  snouts  under  the  tail. 

My  little  boy  is  sleeping  on  the  ledge, 

On  his  back  he  lies,  breathing  through  his  open  mouth. 

His  little  stomach  is  bulging  round  — 

Is  it  strange  if  I start  to  cry  with  joy? 

Anonymous 
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Suicide  in  the  Northwest  Territories  - Some  Facts  and  Figures 


Extract  from  Suicide  in  the  Northwest  Territories  - A 
Descriptive  Review,  a joint  project  between:  Sandy  Isaacs  and 
Jamie  Hockin,  Laboratory  Centre  for  Disease  Control 
(LCDC),  Wellington-Dufferin-Guelph  Health  Unit;  Susan 


Keogh,  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services,  and  Cathy 
Menard,  Office  of  the  Chief  Coroner,  both  of  the  Government 
of  the  Northwest  Territories. 


The  Department  of  Health  and  Social 
Services  (HSS)  invited  the  LCDC  to 
work  together  on  reviewing  data  and 
identifying  subgroups  of  the  population  who  are 
most  at  risk  of  suicide,  and  to  describe  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  suicides.  The  report 
was  submitted  on  March  31,  1998  to  HSS. 

Definition  and  Statistics 

The  study  defines  suicide  as  follows:  When  a 
person  takes  his  or  her  own  life  with  the  intent 
to  do  so. 

In  1992  the  estimated  annual  suicide  rate  for 
Canada  as  a whole  was  13  per  100,000.  The 
Northwest  Territories'  average  annual  suicide  rate 
during  the  1 1 -year  period  from  1986  to  1996  is 
41.3  per  100,000. 

The  average  annual  suicide  rate  for  Nunavut  is 
77.4  per  100,000. 

The  average  annual  suicide  rate  for  the  Western 
Northwest  Territories  is  20  per  100,000 

Suicide  rates  by  region 

The  rates  of  suicide  for  males  and  females  in 
each  region  are  ranked  as  follows: 

1 .  The  Baffin  region  has  the  highest  male  suicide 
rate  at  133.9  per  100,000,  and  the  highest 
female  suicide  rate  at  47.1  per  100,000. 

2.  The  Kitikmeot  region  has  the  second-highest 
male  suicide  rate  of  130.2  per  100,000,  and  a 
female  suicide  rate  of  20.5  per  100,000. 

3.  The  Keewatin  region  has  a male  suicide  rate 
of  75.5  per  100,000,  and  a female  suicide  rate  of 
16.1  per  100,000. 

4.  The  Inuvik  region  has  a male  suicide  rate  of 
40.7  per  100,000,  and  a female  suicide  rate  of  9 
per  100,000. 

5.  The  Fort  Smith  region  has  a male  suicide  rate 
of  29.7  per  100,000,  and  a female  suicide  rate  of 
6.2  per  100,000. 

Ethnicity  and  gender 

Inuit  people  experience  the  highest  suicide  rate 
at  79.3  per  100,000. 

Dene  people  are  second  at  29.3  per  100,000. 


People  of  other  ethnic  descent  (including  Metis) 
are  third  at  1 4.8  per  100,000. 

The  male  suicide  rate  in  Nunavut  is  three-and-a- 
half  times  that  of  females  at  118.6  per  100,000 
males,  and  33.8  per  100,000  for  females. 

The  male  suicide  rate  in  the  Western  Arctic  is 
twice  that  of  females,  at  32  per  100,000  for 
males,  and  16.8  per  100,000  for  females. 

Year  Analysis 

An  analysis  of  data  during  a 12-year  time  period 
from  1985  to  1996  indicates  that  the  rate  of 
suicide  in  Nunavut  is  increasing.  Average  annual 
suicide  rates  were  calculated  in  three-year  time 
periods  over  12  years. 

Nunavut 

According  to  Nunavut's  chief  coroner  Tim  Neily, 
1 07  Nunavut  residents  committed  suicide  since 
the  territory  was  created  in  1 999  up  until  May 
2003.  Nunavut  government  numbers  (2003) 
reveal  that  the  Nunavut  suicide  rate  of  79  per 
100,000  (between  1986  to  1996)  is  six  times  the 
2003  national  rate  of  13  per  100,000. 

The  annual  rate  of  suicide  for  Nunavut  in  three- 
year  periods  is  as  follows: 

• 48.7  per  100,000  from  1985  to  1987; 

• 66.7  per  100,000  from  1988  to  1990; 

• 75.1  per  100,000  from  1991  to  1993;  and 

• 85.5  per  100,000  from  1994  to  1996. 

Western  NWT 

The  annual  rate  of  suicide  for  the  Western  NWT 
in  three-year  periods  is  as  follows: 

• 18  per  100,000  from  1985  to  1987; 

• 26.4  per  100,000  from  1988  to  1990; 

• 18.6  per  100,000  from  1991  to  1993;  and 

• 12.7  per  100,000  from  1994  to  1996. 

Age 

Persons  between  the  ages  15  to  29  accounted  for 
56  of  the  78  suicides  (73%).  The  break  down  is 
as  follows: 

• 20  in  15  to  19  age  group  (26%); 


• 20  in  the  20  to  24  age  group  (26%);  and 

• 16  in  the  25  to  29  age  group  (21%). 

Ethnicity 

Inuit  people  are  at  highest  risk  of  suicide  with  68 
suicides  (87%).  Other  people,  including  Metis, 
had  six  suicides  (5%).  Dene  people  had  three 
suicides  (4%).  The  ethnicity  is  unknown  in  one 
of  the  suicides. 

Cause  of  Death 

Hanging  was  the  main  method  of  suicide  in  49 
deaths  (63%).  Firearms  caused  27  (35%).  Drug 
overdoses  caused  two  (3%).  Behaviours  immedi- 
ately prior  to  suicide 

RCMP  and  Coroner's  investigations  are  the 
sources  of  information  for  reported  behaviours 
preceding  suicide.  The  investigations  included 
interviews  with  individuals  who  knew  the 
deceased,  such  as  family,  relatives  and  friends. 
Some  behaviours  or  events  may  not  be  reported 
due  to  varying  levels  of  thoroughness  in  each 
investigation. 

Unusual  or  distressed  behaviour  in  the  24  hours 
before  death  was  observed  in  68  cases  (88  %). 
Behaviours  included: 

• Reporting  emotional  distress  or  depression  in 
31  cases  (40%); 

• Alcohol  or  drug  use  in  24  cases  (31%); 

• Stating  an  intent  to  commit  suicide  in  21  cases 
(27%);  and 

• Aggressiveness  in  15  cases  (19%). 

Other  behaviours  that  were  reported  include 
social  withdrawal,  staying  away  from  school  or 
job,  saying  goodbye,  attempting  suicide, 
exhibiting  anger,  being  tired  or  sick,  or  unusually 
happy,  obtaining  means  to  commit  a suicide, 
unusual  quietness,  giving  away  possessions,  and 
seeking  help. 

Discussion  and  Conclusions 

Nunavut  is  experiencing  a growing  rate  of 
suicide  in  comparison  to  the  Western  NWT.  The 
Nunavut  suicide  rate  of  79  per  100,000  for  the 
period  of  1986  to  1996  is  six  times  the  current 
national  rate  of  13  per  100,000.  Inuit  people 
have  the  highest  rate  of  suicide  in  the  Northwest 
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Suicide  in  the  Northwest 
Territories  - Some  Facts 
and  Figures 

continued... 

Territories  and  are  85%  of  Nunavut's 
population. 

Males,  aged  15  to  29,  are  at  most  risk,  which 
is  consistent  with  other  populations  in 
Canada,  including  Aboriginal  populations. 

Personal  distress  as  a result  of  family  and 
relationship  breakups  and  troubles  was 
observed  in  36%  of  the  suicides. 

Alcohol  intoxication  appeared  in  33%  of  the 
suicides.  This  report  highlights  that  homes  are 
not  necessarily  safe  havens  for  individuals  at 
risk  of  suicide.  The  method  most  often  used  is 
hanging  from  the  clothing  rack  in  the  bed- 
room closet,  but  not  all  hangings  involve  the 
clothing  rack. 

Friends  and  family  have  a high  awareness  of 
individuals  being  in  emotional  distress,  but  are 
not  necessarily  aware  of  their  risk  of  suicide. 
Suicide  must  be  considered  the  result  of  an 
accumulation  of  many  factors,  in  the  individ- 
ual's environment  and  personal  characteristics. 

Resolving  social  issues  such  as  unemployment, 
poverty,  poor  education,  lack  of  opportunity 
and  loss  of  cultural  identity,  may  lower  rates 
of  suicide,  which  may  resolve  other  issues  such 
as  crime,  family  violence,  and  alcohol  or  drug 
abuse,  which  contribute  to  suicide. 

There  is  a need  for  ongoing  community 
awareness  and  training  to  identify  people  at 
risk  of  suicide.  Family  and  friends  need  the 
tools  to  recognize  when  a person  is  at  risk  of 
suicide.  Individuals  at  risk  of  suicide  need  to 
be  identified  more  quickly.  Members  of  the 
community  must  be  empowered  to  act 
immediately  with  or  without  the  cooperation 
of  emergency  services. 
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Dear  Editors: 

We  have  a class  on  aboriginal  education  (EDUC  4200:  Aboriging  Education)  in  which  we 
focus  on  residential  schooling  a lot.  Could  we  have  a set  of  this  issue  (Flealing  Words,  Volume 
4,  Number  2)  as  the 

literature  review  is  very  important  to  students  of  this  historical  era. 

We  would  need  at  least  75  copies  for  2 classes.  Thank  you  for  your 
consideration. 

Lauri  Gilchrist,  Ph.D. 

Co-ordinator,  Edmonton  Division 
Social  Work  Program 
Maskwacis  Cultural  College 


* 


Hi!  Lauri 

I have  just  come  back  from  the  North,  this  is  why  I could  not  acknowledge  your  request  imme- 
duiately.  We  are  sending  you  the  newsletters  today.  We  wish  you  the  best  with  your  class,  and 
really  appreciate  your  using  our  newsletter. 

Best  regards 

Giselle  Robelin. 

Thank  you  Giselle  for  your  reply  and  package.  We  are  connecting  your  newsletter  with  an 
assignment  in  the  course,  so  we  are  using  this 

information  and  about  60  students  will  digest  and  carry  the  message  to  their  respective  com- 
munities. Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Lauri  Gilchrist,  Ph.D. 

* 


Good  Morning  Giselle: 

I am  reading  Healing  Words  and  see  that  I can  receive  the  newsletter  by  request.  Below  is  my 
name  and  address  and  I would  love  it  if  you  could  put  me  on  the  mailing  list.  Thank  you  so 
much!  I enjoy  the  articles.  (Just  for  information  I am  currently  a project  officer  for  five  proj- 
ects here  in  my  office,  one  being  the  Aboriginal  Offender  Project  Committee,  hence  my  on- 
going interest  in  Aboriginal  history  and  culture). 

Lyn  MacNeill 

A/Regional  Communications 
& Project  Officer,  National  Parole  Board. 
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HEALING  OUR  SPIRIT  WORLDWIDE 

The  Fifth  Gathering  2006 

http://www.healingourspiritworldwide.com/ 


Our  Mission 

Gathering  from  around  the  world,  Indigenous 
peoples  will  celebrate  our  spiritual  strengths  and 
cultural  values.  As  members  of  Indigenous 
families,  communities  and  nations,  we  will  share 
our  healing  solutions  to  devastation  brought 
about  by  cultural  and  political  oppression 
manifested  as  substance  abuse,  violence  and 
alienation.  As  united  peoples,  we  will  draft  a 
Covenant  of  our  intent  to  work  with 
governments  to  recognize  our  right  of 
self-determination  and  help  us  heal  our  nations 
from  within. 

"Substance  abuse,  domestic  violence  and  oppression 
harm  more  than  our  bodies  — they  kill  our  souls. " 

- Anna  Whiting  Sorrell, 
Confederated  Tribes  of  Salish  & Kootenai 

A Worldwide  movement 

The  Healing  Our  Spirit  Worldwide  movement 
began  as  one  persons  vision  to  create  an 
international  forum  and  movement  focused  on 
the  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  issues  and  programs 
in  Indigenous  communities  throughout  the 
global  community  Maggie  Hodgson,  a Carriere 
First  Nation  woman,  began  her  lobbying  efforts 
with  the  International  Congress  on  Alcohol  and 
Addictions  (ICAA)  and  the  World  Health 
Organization  in  the  late  1980’s.  By  1990  the 
ICAA  included  a special  track  on  Indigenous 
addictions  issues  at  their  Berlin  Conference. 
Attended  by  Indigenous  peoples  of  Canada,  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  this  forum  led  to  a 
discussion  that  became  the  foundation  for  an 
international  healing  movement.  Plans  for  this 
event  began  in  1991  with  conference  hosts 
Nechi  Institute  on  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 
Education  and  the  National  Native  Association 
of  Treatment  Directors  inviting  the  National 
Association  for  Native  American  Children  of 
Alcoholics  as  co-hosts.  The  event  was  named 
Healing  Our  Spirit  Worldwide.  The  first 
gathering  in  Edmonton  in  1992  attracted  3,300 
people  from  17  countries  of  the  world.  And  the 
celebration  of  our  successes,  programs  and  stories 
began.  The  second  gathering  was  held  in  Sydney, 
Australia  in  1994.  The  third  in  Rotorua, 

Aotearoa  (New  Zealand)  in  1998.  The  Healing 
Our  Spirit  Worldwide  events  have  been  a 
cultural  and  spiritual  movement  celebrating  the 
tenacity  and  resiliency  of  Indigenous  peoples 
around  the  world  in  the  struggle  against  alcohol 


and  drug  abuse.  The  fourth  gathering  of  Healing 
Our  Spirit  Worldwide,  held  in  Albuquerque, 

New  Mexico  in  September  2002,  expanded  the 
vision  with  the  inclusion  of  health  and 
governance  issues  in  relation  to  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse. 

The  Fifth  Gathering  of  Healing  Our  Spirit 
Worldwide  will  be  held  in  Canada  from  August 
6 to  1 1,  2006.  Aboriginal  people  from  Canada 
met  during  the  2002  HOSW  Conference  and 
selected  Chief  Austin  Bear  (Sask),  Allen  Benson 
(Alberta),  Maggie  Hodgson  (Alberta)  and  Rod 
Jeffries  (Ontario)  to  lead  Canada  in  the  planning 
and  implementation  of  the  Fifth  Gathering.  As  a 
result,  the  International  Indigenous  Council  for 
Healing  Our  Spirit  Worldwide  was  formed.  This 
new  organization  has  several  major  goals 
including  the  planning  & implementation  of  the 
2006  Gathering,  international  outreach  with 
Indigenous  people  of  developing  countries, 
continuing  the  work  of  the  2002  Covenant  and 
an  international  voice  for  Indigenous  peoples 
healing  & health  issues  and  programs. 

No  history  of  the  worlds  Indigenous  people  is 
complete  without  including  the  struggle  against 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  other  addictions  and 
related  issues.  More  important  is  the  healing 
movements  Indigenous  people  have  created  to 
rebuild  individuals,  families,  communities  and 
nations  from  the  tragic  effects  of  oppression  and 
alcohol  & drug  abuse. 

A summit  will  be  held  in  Adelaide,  Australia  in 
2004  to  discuss  the  continued  development  of 
the  Healing  Our  Spirit  Worldwide  Covenant  on 
Alcohol  and  Substance  Abuse. 

A Covenant 

Declaration: 

We  affirm  a covenant  among  Indigenous  peoples 
of  the  world  for  development,  prosperity, 
preservation  and  strengthening  of  Indigenous 
communities  of  the  world.  We,  the  Indigenous 
peoples  of  the  world  and  tribal  leaders  from 
across  the  United  States,  have  come  to  the 
Fourth  Healing  Our  Spirit  Worldwide  Gathering 
to  affirm  these  rights  stated: 

We  continue  to  live  our  lives  in  the  traditional 
ways  of  our  ancestors  through  respect,  integrity, 
and  honor.  We  must  now  prepare  our  nations  for 
the  next  Seven  Generations. 


We  support  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  their 
traditional  healing  efforts. 

Through  generations  and  future  generations  we 
will  maintain  and  keep  our  integrity  and  our 
right  to  self-  determination,  protection  of  the 
human  rights  of  Indigenous  peoples  of  the 
world. 

We  urge  national  governments  to  adopt 
measures  that  ensure  the  full  enjoyment  by 
Indigenous  peoples  of  their  rights,  on  the  basis 
of  equality  and  non  discrimination,  including 
their  full  and  free  participation  in  all  areas  of 
society;  and  to  officially  recognize  the  identity 
and  rights  of  Indigenous  people  and  to  adopt,  in 
agreement  with  them,  the  administrative 
legislative  and  judicial  measures  necessary  to 
promote  protect  and  guarantee  the  exercise  of 
their  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. 

The  HOSW  Gathering  calls  upon  sovereign 
nations  and  the  Indigenous  Permanent  Forum  of 
the  United  Nations  with  Indigenous  peoples  to 
convene  an  International  conference  on 
Indigenous  issues  within  the  United  Nations 
system  to  address  Indigenous  issues  relating  to 
health  and  human  rights,  economic  and  social 
development,  culture,  the  environment,  and 
education.  [A/CONF.  157/24,  (Part  I),  chap.  Ill, 
sect.  II. B,  para.  32.] 

The  Fifth  Gathering  of  Healing  Our  Spirit 
Worldwide  will  tell  the  story  of  this  growing 
momentum  from  around  the  world.  The  2006 
Gathering  will  be  a celebration  of  the  health  and 
healing  of  Indigenous  peoples  around  the  world. 

The  past  Gatherings  have  included  tracks  and 
workshops  on  the  following: 

• Prevention  and  treatment  of  addictions 

• Residential  school  issues  and  healing 

• Overcoming  cultural  oppression  and 
colonialism 

• Trauma  and  shame 

• Public  health  systems  and  disease  prevention 

• Indigenous  cultures,  arts  and  medicines 

• Spritiuality  healtlh  and  healing 

• Governeance  & self-determination  issues  and 
challenges  in  health  and  healing 

• Research,  evaluation  and  training 

• Indigenous  children  and  families 

• Impact  of  the  drug  wars  and  wars  on 
Indigenous  populations 

• Sexuality,  sexual  abuse  and  abuse  prevention 

• Elder  tracks 
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• Youth  healing  tracks 

• Mental  health  and  wellness 

Healing  from  the  Center 

The  Healing  Our  Spirit  Worldwide  Conference 
brings  together  Indigenous  people  from  around 
the  world  to  focus  on  the  critical  issues  of 
substance  abuse,  health  care,  traditional  healing 
and  leadership.  This  important  gathering  is  the 
only  global  event  to  spotlight  these  critical  con- 
cerns that  impact  the  daily  lives  of  Indigenous 
people  everywhere. 

Healing  Our  Spirit  Worldwide  Conference  will 
bring  together  Indigenous  people  from  the 
United  States,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
Mexico,  Central  and  South  America  as  well  as 
other  countries  from  around  the  globe. 

Participants  will  come  from  a variety  of  interests 
from  tribal  leadership,  native  treatment  centers  to 
community  self-help  groups  and  governmental 
representatives. 

The  Power  of  a Global  Gathering 

The  Healing  Our  Spirit  Worldwide  Conference  is 
truly  an  evolving  process.  The  Planning 
Committee  composed  of  tribal  representatives 
from  around  the  globe  seeks  to  heal  nations  from 
within.  Indigenous  healing  solutions  to  alcohol 
and  substance  abuse  will  be  structured  to  address 
the  needs  individuals,  families,  communities  and 
First  Nations. 

The  Healing  Our  Spirit  Worldwide  Covenant 
was  prepared  prior  to  and  throughout  the 
gathering  as  a declaration  of  individual,  family, 
community  and  First  Nations  leadership  goals. 


SPORT  PREVENTS  THE  YOUNG  FROM  SUICIDE 

Sport  prevents  young  Aborigines 
from  killing  themselves 

By  Karen  Balling  Radmer 


"If  an  Aboriginal  child  is 
expelled  from  the  football 
team,  for  that  child  it  means 
the  end  of  the  world" 


Until  I960,  suicides  among  aborigines 
were  unknown.  It  did  not  exist  in  the 
culture  or  tradition,  and  they  did  not 
even  have  a word  for  it  in  their  native  tongue. 
Today,  the  Aborigines  have  the  highest  rate  of 
children  committing  suicide  in  the  world.  Colin 
Tatz,  professor  at  the  Australian  Institute  for 
Holocaust  and  Genocide  Studies  in  Australia, 
has  studied  the  phenomena  and  points  out  three 
risk  factors:  Sexual  abuse,  high  obsession  with 
cannabis  and  the  absence  of  sport.  "Sport  means 
more  to  Aborigines  than  to  other  parts  of  the 
population,  he  says." 

"Suicides  are  measured  per  100,000  in  the 
population.  If  you  take  New  Zealand,  which  has 
the  highest  rate,  it  is  19-20  for  men  and  7-8  for 
women  per  100.000.  But  among  Aborigines  it 
is  128-148.  That  is  off  the  charts"  Colin  Tatz 
says. 

From  1996  to  1999  he  went  on  several  field 
studies  exploring  the  connection  between  sport 
and  juvenile  delinquency  and  suicides  in 
Aboriginal  communities.  He  found  that  the 
Aboriginal  culture  and  society  have  been  almost 
destroyed,  leaving  behind  a gap  in  rituals, 
beliefs  and  values.  Life  expectancy  is  very  short, 
around  50  years.  This  means  that  there  are  no 
elders  in  the  society  to  pass  on  traditions. 

"I  found  that  among  children  below  the  age  of 
14  the  suicide  rate  was  130  per  100,000.  A 
terrible  rate.  There  were  kids  as  young  as  8.  I do 
not  know  how  these  children  form  the  idea  of 
self-destruction.  Some  of  them  simply  said  that 
they  could  not  handle  this  life  and  would  take 
their  chances  "on  the  other  side".  But  I also 
found  that  in  areas  with  a high  promotion  of 
sport  the  suicide  rates  and  the  juvenile 
delinquency  rate  went  down",  he  says. 

"Sport  means  more  to  the  Aborigines  than  to 
other  parts  of  the  population,  because  much  of 
the  Aboriginal  society  is  fatherless.  There  are  no 


elders,  very  few  Christian  marriages,  no  beliefs 
and  far  too  many  funerals.  Rituals  have  simply 
disappeared.  But  the  ritual  of  belonging  in  sport 
is  unchanged.  The  sense  of  belonging,  the 
rituals  of  brotherhood,  loyalty  and  discipline  is 
still  in  sport,"  argues  Colin  Tatz. 

"If  an  Aboriginal  child  is  expelled  from  the 
football  team,  for  that  child  it  means  the  end  of 
the  world".  I investigated  many  cases  of  kids 
who  at  one  time  had  a football  career.  Suicide 
tended  to  occur  outside  the  football  season,  or 
when  they  were  expelled  from  that  sporting 
group.  I'm  not  claiming  that  sport  prevents 
suicide,  but  where  there  is  a high  level  of  sport, 
there  is  a reduction  in  suicide  and  delinquency" 
Colin  Tatz  says. 

But  is  sport  then  the  magic  spell?  you  might 
ask.  "There  are  proofs  pointing  in  that 
direction.  When  children  belong  to  a team  as  a 
player,  coach,  fan,  water  carrier,  anything,  then 
they  do  not  try  to  kill  themselves.  The  problem 
is  that  many  Aboriginal  teams  are  expelled  from 
competition,  allegedly  for  violence  or  bad 
language  from  their  fans.  Here  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  Aboriginal  teams  almost  always 
win"  Colin  Tatz  explains. 

He  believes  that  more  government  funding 
should  be  used  on  sport. 

"I  recommend  sport.  Especially  the  girls,  who 
get  a raw  deal.  For  every  1000  dollars  spent  on 
sport,  only  100  goes  to  the  girls,  and  the  suicide 
rate  for  girls  is  increasing.  They  used  to  take 
tablets,  but  now  they  hang  themselves.  Hanging 
is  confronting  — it  is  right  in  your  face  and  they 
do  it  in  public.  Hanging  is  associated  with 
white  colonial  oppression.  Therefore,  much 
Aboriginal  art  contains  scenes  of  hanging  now. " 


http://www.play-the-game.org/magazine/pdf- 
02/21  -preventing.pdf 
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Interview  with  Ernie 


Hello.  For  over  fifty-five  years,  I’ve  been 
dealing  with  my  hurt,  my  things  that 
happened  to  me  in  residential  schools 
at  ten  months  old  until  I was  fifteen  years  old. 
For  many  years,  I carried  the  pain  of  not  know- 
ing my  parents,  to  turn  to  alcoholism,  to  try  to 
commit  suicide  two  times  and  to  keep 
running  away.  That’s  the  only  way  I found  out 
that  I could  deal  with  my  pain,  until  I came  to 
realize  that  I’m  going  to  be  out  of  breath  pretty 
soon.  And  because  I turned  sixty  years  old  in 
October,  I decided  I have  to  stop.  And  now,  I’m 
beginning  my  inventory  about  my  life.  I found 
out  in  my  inventory  that  I was  certainly  abused, 
but  I never  dealt  with  it  properly.  I found  out 
too  that  for  too  many  years  I was  hit  by  nuns. 
There  are  many  things,  so  I thought  about  this 
project  from  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation 
and  I realized  there  must  be  other  former 
students  who  attended  residential  schools  here  in 
Kugluktuk  that  have  the  same  problems  that  I’m 
having,  dealing  with,  and  experiencing. 

So  I did  my  homework  for  about  ten  months.  I 
went  to  some  Elders.  They  said  that  was  a good 
idea,  we  could  help.  So  I found  two  more  former 
younger  students,  younger  than  myself.  "Yeah, 
Ernie  I want  to  help.  I went  to  residential  school. 
I have  a lots  of  pain  and  sorrow,  but  I want  to 
heal. " So  we  had  a few  meetings  on  our  own  and 
we  decided,  well,  I might  as  well  phone  Lina  and 
Monica.  They  came  to  Kugluktuk  and  helped  us 
to  develop  our  program.  With  this  program,  we 
hope  that  the  former  students  who  attended 
residential  school  in  Aklavik  or  Inuvik  can  realize 
that  they  might  pass  some  of  the  symptoms  on 
that  they  have  from  school  days,  pass  it  on 
through  their  children  without  knowing  it.  It’s 
best  if  you  deal  with  it  first.  That  way  you’re 
safeguarding  the  future  of  your  children.  You’re 
safeguarding  their  innocence  and  you  have  to 
give  them  love. 

For  me,  growing  up  in  school  from  ten  months 
old  until  fifteen  years  of  age,  they  think  that  I 
missed  the  most  for  someone  to  say  that  I love 
you.  This  is  the  hardest  thing.  I think  it’s  harder 
to  give  love  when  you  never  had  love  when  you 
were  growing  up  than  to  suffer  abuse  because 
you  never,  never  learn  to  love  yourself.  You  find 
it  that  much  more  difficult  to  love  even  your 
wife  and  your  children  because  that  four  letter 
word,  love,  was  never  given  to  you  in  school.  The 
reason  for  that  is  there  were  too  many  kids:  the 
nuns  could  not  give  you  one-on-one,  so  you  were 
treated  like  a number.  My  number  happened  to 
be  fifty-nine.  The  highest  number  because  I was 
the  youngest.  Gradually  I went  down  to  thirty- 
two.  By  the  time  the  doors  closed  my  number 
moved  down  to  thirty-two. 


So  this  program  by  the  Aboriginal  Healing 
Foundation  — we  should  have  had  that  in  place 
long  ago,  you  know.  But  it’s  better  to  start 
somewhere.  Better  to  start  now  than  never 
addressing  the  issues  and  the  concerns  that  we 
had  as  young  children,  young  innocent  children 
growing  up.  You  know,  like  we  run  away.  Or  we 
beat  up;  like  for  me,  I beat  up  my  wife  because  I 
was  always  hit  by  a nun.  Now  I’m  beginning  to 
realize  I did  wrong.  It’s  not  right  to  do  things 
that  that  go  against  the  law  of  the  land  or  against 
society.  It’s  not  in  our  culture  to  do  those  things. 
So  I’m  making  a first  step  to  say  that  I want  to 
heal,  starting  from  my  own  self.  I have  to  heal 
myself  first  before  I could  even  talk  about  my 
residential  school  to  my  children.  They  know  I 
went  to  school  but  I have  to  be  honest  with 
them.  I have  to  trust  myself.  But  most  of  all,  I 
think  I have  to  love  myself  and  then  with  love, 
many  things  are  going  to  come,  the  world  gonna 
open  to  you.  That’s  how  I have  to  address  it  from 
my  own  self.  I cannot  speak  for  other  former 
students.  I have  to  speak  for  my  own  self. 

You  have  to  forgive.  In  my  case,  I have  to  forgive 
my  dad  because  he  dumped  us,  he  left  us  in 
school.  He  never  wrote  us  letters.  Never  said  I 
love  you.  And  gosh,  I’m  sixty  years  old  now  and  I 
never  heard  him  say,  "Ernie,  I love  you."  When 
am  I going  to  hear  those  important  words  to 
make  my  eyes  shine?  You  know,  like  a lighthouse. 
I have  to  hear  those,  and  now  he’s  ninety-three 
years  old.  I’ve  never  heard  that  yet.  I’m  not  about 
to  beg  him,  but  I certainly  could  forgive  him 
now  because  I learned  something  from  this 
workshop  that  we  had  from  Monica  that  stayed 
in  me.  I have  to  realize  that  people  out  there 
went  through  the  same  situation.  Their  pain  and 
their  sorrow  is  like  mine,  but  they’re  willing  to 
share  how  they  grew  out  of  it.  As  some  of  them 
say,  it’s  a never  ending  journey  to  heal  but  at 
least,  here  in  Kugluktuk,  we’re  going  to  start  that 
journey.  And  slowly,  you  know,  families  will  grow 
healthy.  But  I think  the  most  important  thing  is 
for  me,  right  now,  everybody  have  their  own 
opinion  on  life.  I think  that  with  love  we  could 
conquer  many  things.  That’s  what  I think. 

It’s  not  the  forgiveness.  It’s  not  anything.  You  got 
to  believe  in  God.  I believe  in  God,  but  I believe 
too  the  most  important  thing  is  to  love  yourself, 
love  your  wife,  love  your  children.  You’re  gonna 
pass  these  on  to  your  children,  to  the 
community,  especially  to  people  who  need  help. 
Lot  of  people  in  our  community,  all  they  need  is 
someone  to  put  their  arms  around  their  shoulder 
and  say,  "I  care.  I love  you  as  a human  being." 

But  you  have  to  mean  it.  That’s  the  thing.  Love 
has  many  expressions  — but  if  we  use  love  in  the 


I have  to  realize  that  people  out 
there  went  through  the  same 
situation.  Their  pain  and  their 
sorrow  is  like  mine,  but  they’re 
willing  to  share  how  they  grew  out 
of  it.  As  some  of  them  say,  it’s  a 
never-ending  journey  to  heal  but  at 
least,  here  in  Kugluktuk,  we’re  going 
to  start  that  journey. 


right  way,  it’s  going  to  conquer  a lot  of  the  harm 
that  we’ve  done  in  Kugluktuk.  You  know,  not 
knowing  that  we  harm  people,  but  if  we  learn  to 
love  ourselves  and  to  love  your  mate  and  your 
children  and  to  love  God,  you’re  going  to,  our 
community  have  a chance  to  flourish  really  good. 

And  forget  about  the  residential  school.  The 
residential  school  is  there  now  as  part  of  a history 
that  wasn’t  meant  to  be.  But  in  those  days  and 
age,  that’s  how  they  fixed  it.  We  cannot  continue 
blaming  society,  you  know.  It’s  a thing  that 
happened,  but  we  have  to  look  at  it  too.  We  have 
to  look  at  it  on  the  positive  side.  We  had  the  best 
education  system  when  the  nuns  and  the  priests 
taught  us.  The  nuns  and  the  priests  in  the  school, 
they  never  railroad  you.  You  had  to  earn  your 
grade  five.  You  had  to  earn  your  grade  six,  and 
up  to  grade  nine.  If  you  fail,  they’re  there  to  help 
you,  but  you  have  to  repeat  it.  I’m  very  proud  of 
the  system  that  I come  from.  The  education 
system  was  the  best  in  the  world.  Now  no  one 
can  equal  it,  not  in  the  computer  age.  If  your 
computer  breaks  down,  does  that  means  your 
brain  is  dead?  So  the  education  system  in  our 
time,  I think  the  government  should  seriously 
look  at  the  ways  that  they’re  offering  education, 
especially  the  math,  reading  and  writing.  It’s  not 
through  computers,  because  you  are  not 
thinking.  You’re  not  using  your  God-given  talent. 
So  look  at  those  things.  That’s  what  the 
residential  school  gave  me  — that  ability  to  use 
my  talent.  I know  I had  to  go  through,  from  one 
grade  to  the  next,  knowing  I made  it  on  my  own. 

But  the  residential  school  had  bad  parts  too,  you 
know.  And  I’m  glad  our  government  and 
Assembly  of  First  Nations  are  going  to  try  to 
help  us  here  in  Kugluktuk  deal  with  the 
problems  that  we  have  as  former  students,  former 
residents  of  the  residential  school  system,  because 
we’re  all  good  people.  It’s  just  somehow  we’ve 
gotten,  you  know,  we  experienced  things  that 
should  never  have  happened. 
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I went  to  the  Elders  long  ago.  I know  that  as  a 
society  sometimes  we  have  a tendency  to  leave 
the  Elders  alone  and  just  make  them  gather  their 
pension.  For  me,  that’s  not  approaching  our 
Elders  with  respect.  But  this  program  is  going  to 
give  them  the  respect  that  they  rightly  deserve. 
They  have  lots  of  wisdom,  knowledge,  trust,  and 
love  — things  that  we  may  be  missing  as  young 
people. 

I went  to  the  Elders  first  because  I want  them  to 
share  their  history  of  how  they  survived  long  ago: 
how  they  love,  how  they  brought  up  their 
children  the  way  they’re  supposed  to.  So  I went 
to  seven  or  eight  Elders  to  make  a good  core 
group.  Some  of  them  are  very  good  at  family 
counseling.  Some  are  very  good  in  how  they 
managed  to  quit  drinking.  Some  of  them  are  very 
knowledgeable  out  on  the  land;  the  land  skills  are 
very  important.  So  I selected  a good  group  of 
Elders,  very  good  in  most  areas.  Some  are 
stronger  in  areas  like  the  family  part  and  the 
quitting  the  booze.  They’re  willing  to  share  these 
things  with  us  and  those  are  the  things  that  we 
need  to  hear  from  them.  We  have  to  build  on 
their  strengths.  Because  right  now,  we’re  not 
doing  that. 

So  it’s  really  important  that  this  program  is  built 
upon  the  wisdom  of  the  Elders.  I asked  them 
first.  I didn’t  say  be  part  of  it.  I asked  them, 
"Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  help  us?  We  need 
you  now  because  we’re  going  to  have  to  replace 
you  when  you  pass  on."  We  need  that 
knowledge,  that  trust,  the  skills,  the  language  — 
everything  that  made  them  who  they  are.  So 
that’s  why  I approached  the  Elders  first.  And  it’s 
going  to  be  like  that  right  from  the  start  to 
finish,  to  make  the  Elders  a very  big  part  of  this 
program  that  we’re  about  to  deliver  here  in 
Kugluktuk. 


AKUNNIQ  PLANNING  REGION: 
INTERVIEWS  WITH  IGLOOLIK  ELDERS 

Interview  with  Nathan  Qamaniq,  Igloolik  Elder  - October  26th,  2000 


Interview  with  Igloolik  Elder  Nathan  Qamaniq 
took  place  at  the  Elder’s  home  and  the  questions 
were  asked  by  Jayko  Alooloo  and  written  by  Peter 
Mannilaq.  You  can  find  this  story  and  others  on 
http-J/npc.  nunavut.  cal engl regions! akunniql 
elders.html 

Nathan:  I lived  mostly  around  the  Igluqjuaq, 
Kangiqsukjuaq,  Kangiqsimajuk,  Qaggiuyaq  and 
the  Siuralik  area.  (Steensby  Inlet  on  the  North- 
west tip  of  Baffin  island). 

The  Igluqjuaq  area  I noticed  started  changing 
while  we  lived  with  Ipilee's  and  us  (Qamaniq's) 
while  living  together  along  with  other  families 
in  the  area.  And  the  main  diets  consisted  of 
country  foods  such  as  seal,  walrus  and  caribou 
at  that  time  and  minimal  fishing  was  done  at 
the  time. 

July  27th,  2000 

Formerly  "Spence  Bay"...  still  is  a bay  though! 
The  name  "Taloyoak"...  meaning  caribou  pass- 
ing route  blind  is  there  ...  (where  hunters  would 
hide  in  makeshift  blinds  alongside  the  "blind" 

& wait  for  the  caribou  to  start  passing  through 
...  basically  heading  back  south  from  the  sum- 
mer caribou  calving  grounds) 

However  ...  I did  go  out  and  catch  some 
ptarmigan  that  were  abundant  during  the  early 
part  of  the  fall  season. 

I remember  going  in-land  twice  and  that  was 
the  only  time  that  I remember  of  and  it  may 
have  been  a year  or  two  apart.  There  was  myself, 
brother-in-law  and  perhaps  3 other  men  at  that 
time  that  I recall. 


During  the  spring-time  it  was  basically  fishing 
and  enjoying  the  warm  weather  with  the  fami- 
lies and  we  would  go  and  catch  some  polar 
bears,  but  the  majority  of  the  summer  time  was 
spent  hunting  the  walrus  and  later  when  the 
temperature  was  ideal  we  would  cache  them  for 
winter  food. 

The  main  diets  consisted  mostly  of  walrus,  seals 
and  caribou  during  the  year. 

After  the  people  began  settling  to  what  is  now 
Igloolik. . .caribou  meat  seemed  to  get  harder  to 
catch  and  I noticed  that  it  seemed  to  be  eaten 
less  by  the  people  in  the  community. . .perhaps 
more  people  were  catching  them  in  larger  num- 
bers? I noticed  that  the  meat  didn't  last  as  long. 

Wildlife  quotas  when  first  introduced  into  the 
community  wasn't  a problem. . . and  there  were 
times  when  the  polar  bear  tags  weren't  being 
used-up  during  the  open  season  for  them.  But 
the  way  they  stand  now  is  that  the  other  guy 
cannot  get  the  chance  to  catch  the  polar  bear  he 
wants  during  that  time. 

I know  that  there  seems  to  be  two  different 
types  of  people  (cultural-wise)  that  live  amongst 
each  other  now  in  the  community  of  Igloolik. 

I also  notice  that  there  seems  to  be  a lot  more 
walrus  in  the  Baffin  area  than  what  there  was  a 
number  of  years  ago  ...  as  well  as  two  different 
types  of  the  species  . . . the  bigger  and  the  small- 
er. 

I'm  not  the  kind  of  guy  who  will  talk  a lot  and 
go  on  and  on  . . . that's  how  I am  ...  I know  I'll 
remember  more  things  from  the  past  once  you 
guys  leave  ...  laughs!!! 
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I always  came  home  sensing  the  pain,  and  I always  felt  "how  can 
I help?"  I wish  I could  be  able  to  help,  because  I’m  a residential 
school  survival  also. 


I used  to  be  the  proposal  writer,  because  at 
the  time  the  Nunuvut  Social  Development 
Council  got  funding  from  AHF  for  my 
position.  So,  what  I did  was  I went  around 
the  communities  and  requested,  with  Lena 
Ellsworth,  to  help  groups  in  the  proposal 
development  process,  like  what  we  do  now.  But 
when  NSTC  was  dissolved,  it  became  a 
department  of  NTI.  So  now  my  file’s  changed 
into  the  residential  school  file. 

Like  when  we  went  around  the  communities  we 
could  sense  their  issues  were  the  same;  things  like 
alcoholism,  anger,  isolation,  suicidal  tendencies, 
PTSD,  and  so  on.  But  here,  incarceration  is 
more  prevalent  in  other  communities.  I always 
came  home  sensing  the  pain,  and  I always  felt 
"how  can  I help?"  I wish  I could  be  able  to  help, 
because  I’m  a residential  school  survival  also.  I 
was  in  Chesterfield  Inlet,  from  ‘58  to  ‘64.  I went 
there  when  I was  seven  years  old,  and  before  I 
went  there  we  had  a winter  camp  and  we  roamed 
around  in  springtime  and  summer  time  from 
camp  to  camp,  depending  on  the  availability  of 
the  animals  that  my  father  and  brothers  hunted. 

I had  three  brothers.  We  went  out  in  groups,  like 
my  father  always  went  with  his  brother.  So  we 
always  had  cousins  coming  along  with  us.  And  I 
remember  because  I was  the  only  girl  in  my 
family.  I had  a sister  but  she  died  when  I was 
about  2,  3,  or  4.  I remember  her  dying.  I became 
the  only  girl  in  my  family,  but  I was  treated 
special.  Like  my  mother  was  proud  of  my  long 
hair  because  I was  a girl.  She  made  girl’s  clothing 
for  me,  and  she  showed  me  how  to  sew  because 
me  and  my  cousin  used  to  play  dolls.  Those  days 
we  had  wooden  dolls  and  my  mother  would  cut 
out  patterns  and  we’d  sew  them.  We’d  sew  the 
top  and  the  pants.  And  we  planned  to  go  to  the 
next  camp,  which  was  the  next  house  so. 

But  I don’t  think  we  ever  finished  sewing, 
because  I don’t  remember  going  to  the  next 
camp.  (Laughter)  It  was  always  fun,  like  my 
oldest  brother  gave  me  a thimble  when  I was 
about  ...  maybe  I was  about  10,  11  or  12. 

But  when  I went  to  school  that  was  a totally 
different  experience  for  me.  I never  heard  about 
the  world  out  there.  I never  imagined.  We  had  a 
priest  who  was  a Hudson  Bay  Clerk,  but  that  was 
about  it  in  those  days.  Maybe  an  RCMP  came  in 
once  in  a while.  And  so,  we  used  to  fly  to 
Chesterfield  Inlet  and  land  in  the  water.  So  we 
went  there  and  ...  I remember  seeing  a nun  for 


the  first  time  with  the  habit  ...  with  that  strange 
clothing  and  everything.  I didn’t  know  what 
they  were.  I never  ...  they  were  the  last  people  I 
saw,  you  know,  when  we  went  to  bed,  and  they 
were  the  first  people  we  saw  when  we  woke  up. 
So  I never  thought  they  slept,  never  thought 
they  had  hair,  or  went  to  the  bathroom  — or 
anything  like  that. 

So,  there  was  a bunch  of  us  girls,  we  were 
upstairs.  The  girls’  dorm  was  upstairs  and  the 
boys’  dorm  was  downstairs.  And  when  we  ate, 
one  side  of  the  room  was  just  girls,  and  on  the 
other  side  the  boys  sat  down  to  eat.  We  weren’t 
allowed  to  talk  to  boys.  But  there  was  this  nun, 
she  was  ...  she  said  she  was  a Cree  from 
Saskatchewan,  she  was  a teacher.  She  would  take 
her  veil  off  and  she  had  long  hair,  and  she  taught 
us  how  to  dance.  She  said  they  danced  with  their 
feet  close  to  the  ground,  and  she  would  sing,  and 
she  would  tell  stories.  She  was  the  best  teacher  I 
ever  had  in  those  days. 

She  was  human.  She  had  feelings.  She  laughed 
and  she  sang,  and  she  danced  like  she  was 
normal.  (Laughter)  And  she’s  the  one  who  taught 
me  if  you  feel  you  can  do  anything,  or  if  you’re 
scared  to  do  something,  you  should  say,  "I  can 
do  it,  I must  do  it,  I will  do  it."  That  has  been 
my  motto  as  I was  growing  up.  When  I was 
scared,  that  helped  me. 

They  weren’t  all  like  that.  I had  another 
teacher,  a guy,  who  was  verbally  abusive.  He 
used  to  call  us  little  nincomepoop  and  bloody 
dodos.  "Stop  doing  that  or  else  I’ll  hang  you 
by  your  toe  nail,"  he’d  say.  I remember  one  day 
he  got  so  mad  that  — he  was  our  math  teacher 
and  he  kept  asking  this  girl  a question  , and 
she  was  so  ...  he  was  yelling,  and  of  course  the 
girl  was  scared.  So  she  just  froze  up.  And  that 
made  him  angry.  So  anyway,  he’s  looking 
around,  and  I guess  the  first  thing  he  saw  was 
this  blackboard  eraser.  He  grabbed  it  and 
threw  it  at  her,  and  she  didn’t  move  or  wince, 
but  I saw  blood  trickling  down  her  hand.  The 
eraser  had  hit  one  of  her  knuckles.  She  didn’t 
even  cry;  she  just  sat  there  frozen  in  her  chair. 


I remember  he  grabbed  one  boy  and  shook  him 
and  threw  him  against  the  wall.  I think  there 
were  four  grades  in  our  class  and  he  happened  to 
have  a brother  in  the  highest  grade.  So  he  stood 
up  and  went  up  to  him  and  they  almost  had  a 
confrontation.  So,  the  teacher  kind  of  cooled 
down  a bit.  There’s  more  stories  like  that.  And 
we  used  to  line  up  for  the  ruler  if  we  ...  I don’t 
know,  I think  it  was  if  we  didn’t  do  our 
homework  or  something  like  that. 

We  only  went  home  in  the  summer  times.  And 
the  teachers  would  stick  gum  on  our  noses  if  we 
chewed  gum.  We  weren’t  allowed  to  chew  gum  in 
school.  They  would  stick  gum  in  our  noses  and 
make  us  stand  in  front  of  the  class,  and  make  fun 
of  us.  They  would  put  a dunce  cap  on  us,  and 
make  us  stand  in  front  of  the  class  just  to  shame 
us.  For  some  reason  we  would  sit  in  a corner  for 
I don’t  know  how  long.  And  in  the  hostel,  we 
would  get  strapping  for  something. 

I remember  the  first  day  in  school,  we  were  told 
through  an  interpreter  that  we  weren’t  to  speak 
unless  we  spoke  in  English,  and  of  course  we 
spoke  very  little  that  first  year,  because  the  only 
English  word  I knew  was  hello.  We  could  speak 
outside  during  recess  or  out  of  school,  but  we 
only  had  to  speak  English  in  school. 

A Cree  nun  allowed  me  and  my  brother  to  play 
Jacks  one  time,  so  that  was  nice.  But  other  than 
that  we  weren’t  allowed  to  talk  to  boys,  including 
our  brothers,.  But  the  sixth  year  I was  there,  we 
could  visit  our  brothers  for  1 5 minutes  every 
Sunday  afternoon.  Well,  what  could  you  say  in 
1 5 minutes?  And  when  you’ve  been  conditioned 
to,  and  told  that  ...  I mean,  we  weren’t  allowed  to 
talk  to  boys.  They  instilled  that  in  you.  It  felt 
shameful  to  even  talk  to  your  own  brother. 

I remember  when  we  went  home  for  the 
summer,  this  guy  was  making  fun  of  me  and  my 
brother  because  we  were  together.  He  was  saying 
that  we’re  like  boyfriend  and  girlfriend.  That’s 
how  distorted  we  became.  I had  a cousin  — I have 
a cousin  — who  I grew  up  with,  and  we  were  best 
of  friends.  Wherever  we  went,  we  used  to  hold 
hands.  I remember  a nun  telling  us  that  only 
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lovers  hold  hands.  So  that  kind  of  changed  our 
friendship.  We  weren’t  as  close  anymore 

I remember  we  had  porridge  in  the  morning. 

But  I should  say  that  my  husband  who  is  older, 
he  went  to  school  when  they  were  still  building 
the  hostel,  when  they  weren’t  quite  finished  with 
it.  I remember  he  was  telling  me  that  they  only 
had  a slice  of  bread  and  water  each  day.  A slice  of 
bread  and  water,  that’s  all  they  had  all  day. 

I don’t  know  how  they  could  survive.  But  I guess 
they  must  have  started  feeding  them  when  the 
hostel  was  finished.  As  for  us,  we  used  to  have 
porridge  every  morning,  except  Sunday’s.  We 
used  to  have  Corn  Flakes,  and  I thought  that  was 
a treat.  But  what  I didn’t  used  to  like  were  fish 
heads  that  were  old,  and  tasted  awful. 

They  were  boiled  in  water.  So  I didn’t  really 
like  that.  And  what  used  to  make  me  throw  up 
was  these  beans  with  very  oily  ...  with  pork  I 
think,  with  fat  in  them.  I hated  sardines  in 
those  days  also. 

When  we  went  home  my  uncle  used  to  tease  me 
and  say  what  a little  white  girl  I was,  because  I 
guess  I was  behaving  differently  — like  a white 
person.  You  know,  you  got  conditioned  into  it, 
and  we  were  made  fun  of  and  the  bonding  was 
gone.  Bonding  with  our  parents  was  gone.  There 
was  hardly  any  communication  , and  we  didn’t 
talk  about  our  experience  , because  it  hurt  too 
much.  Our  parents  never  really  talked  to  us 
about  it. 

After  I left  the  school,  I went  to  Chesterfield 
Inlet  for  6 years.  Three  years  in  Churchill,  and  2 
years  in  Winnipeg.  Other  people  who  have 
never  gone  to  Chester  thaught  it  was  so 
regimental  and  strict.  But  for  us,  no  way. 

What  a freedom! 

So,  anyway,  I got  married  in  1969  — I got  forced 
into  marriage.  Our  parents  had  arranged  our 
marriage. 

We  had  drinking  problems.  There  was  a lot  of 
abuse,  all  kinds  of  abuses.  You  know  there  was  no 
love.  He  was  a product  of  residential  school,  and 
so  am  I.  We  didn’t  know  how  to  love  or  respect 
each  other.  Personally,  I didn’t  know  anything 
about  life.  Somebody  had  to  teach  me  how  to  be 
jealous,  because  some  lady  was  taking  my 
husband  home.  His  aunt  told  me  that  this  lady 
was  taking  my  husband  home,  and  I said  oh! 

And  she  said,  "well,  aren’t  you  going  to  do 
something?"  "I  don’t  know."  "Well,  I’ll  go  with 
you."  So,  I’m  all  excited  we’re  going  after  this 


He  was  a product  of  residential  school,  and  so  am  I.  We  didn’t 
know  how  to  love  or  respect  each  other.  Personally,  I didn’t  know 
anything  about  life.  Somebody  had  to  teach  me  how  to  be  jealous, 
because  some  lady  was  taking  my  husband  home. 


woman.  So  she  told  me  push  her  when  we  get 
close  and  grab  your  husband.  Okay,  I’m 
laughing.  So  I push  her  and  I grabbed  my 
husband  took  him  home.  He  was  drunk;  I have 
never  seen  anyone  drunk  except  when  I was  in 
Churchill,  when  I was  going  home  from  baby 
sitting.  I didn’t  know  my  husband  was  drunk. 

We  had  a very  protected  life  in  the  hostel.We 
didn’t  experience  anything  about  home  life.  So  I 
took  him  to  his  mom’s  place,  which  is  close.  He 
started  talking,  and  then  he  started  crying  and  I 
cried  with  him.  But  his  mother  said,  "don’t  take 
it  so  hard,  you  know  he’s  just  talking  about 
something  that  really  bothered  him."  So  this  is 
the  first  time  he’s  ever  talked  about  it.  "He’s 
crying,  but  you  don’t  have  to  cry  with  him,"  she 
said  — or  something  like  that.  But  anyway  he  fell 
asleep  and  I just  started  reading,  and  my  mother 
in-law  said,  "you  can  go  back  to  the  dance  if  you 
want,  he’ll  sleep  all  night." 

So,  I went  back  to  the  dance  and  then  I went  to 
the  bathroom  and  this  lady  was  there  and  I 
apologized  to  her  for  pushing  her.  That’s  how 
naive  I was  about  these  things.  Probably  because 
I didn’t  feel  any  love  for  him,  I couldn’t  be 
jealous.  So,  things  like  that.  But  anyway  they 
became,  I guess,  lovers,  and  I didn’t  know  how  to 
deal  with  that. 

I didn’t  have  any  coping  skills.  When  things  got 
really  bad  I tried  to  commit  suicide.  After  awhile 
I couldn’t  take  the  abuse,  so  I took  22  Valium 
pills  and  I almost  died.  But  they  pumped  my 
stomach.  Then  this  social  worker  came  and  asked 
me  if  I wanted  to  talk.  I said  no.  Well,  I wanted 
to,  but  when  I became  emotional  I just 
swallowed,  then  I was  okay.  I couldn’t  talk 
anymore,  I’d  just  clam  up.  So  I did  that,  and  she 
said,  "oh  you  can  cry  or  scream  or  anything  as 
long  as  you  let  it  out."  So  I started  talking  and 
crying  and  I’m  talking  about  this,  about 
something  else,  about  something  that  happened 
long  ago  and  about  ...  like  it  was  all  coming  out, 
but  not  in  any  chronological  order,  because  I was 
so  full  of  garbage  that  I had  kept  over  the  years. 

After  I had  a good  session,  the  crying  and 
talking,  I could  see,  I could  hear.  But  before,  it 
was  like  I could  only  see  through  a little  slit,  a 
very  narrow  slit.  Now  I was  aware  of  things 
around  me.  So  after  that  I decided  I can’t  take  it 
anymore.  I left  my  husband. 


But  things  got  worse.  I went  down  to  Ottawa.  I 
was  there  for  6 months.  I’ve  worked,  but  I left  2 
of  my  kids  and  took  one  of  them  with  me.  But  it 
was  like  ...  I was  in,  I was  grieving  for  my  ...  no 
matter  how  bad  things  were,  that’s  the  only  guy  I 
ever  knew.  So  I would  call  him  and  thinking  like 
I’m  so  sorry.  He’ll  say  that  "I’m  so  sorry  I treated 
...  please  come  home."  He  would  say,  "Come 
home  and  I’ll  beat  you  up."  So  I’d  say,  "alright 
forget  it,  never  mind. " I would  drink  more,  like  I 
was  becoming  an  alcoholic,  because  all  I did  was 
drink  and  work,  drink,  work,  drink,  work  . 

That’s  all:  work  to  drink. 

But  one  day  ...  the  night  before  I had  been  so 
drunk  I felt  like  I was  going  to  pass  out,  and 
maybe  lose  myself.  Either  I would  be  taken  to 
jail,  to  a drunk  tank,  or  a bouncer  would  throw 
me  out  and  I would  die  of  exposure.  Or  some 
crazy  man  would  do  things  to  me  and  I would 
die,  or  . . . that’s  how  much  fear  I had  at  that 
time  of  losing  myself.  That’s  the  stage  I got  to. 

So,  luckily,  somehow  I found  myself  at  home.  I 
didn’t  know  how.  But  there,  I was  at  home  and  I 
was  so  disgusted  with  myself  and  thinking  I 
never  wanted  to  be  this  way.  If  my  father  saw 
me,  just  think  how  disappointed  he  would  be. 
The  Church,  you  know,  it  was  like  I betrayed  it. 
Betrayed  the  Church  and  my  people,  on  and  on 
I was  thinking  that  way.  So  I was  feeling  like,  oh 
I remember  the  priest  telling  us  in  Catechism 
that  Jesus  came  to  Earth  to  save  sinners.  So,  I 
thaught  I should  pray,  because  a thought  came  to 
me  go  to  your  room  and  pray.  When  I heard  that 
it  reminded  me  of  a phrase  that  was  read  to  me 
once.  If  you  go  to  the  closet,  if  you  pray  in 
secret,  your  father  will  reward  you.  Go  to  your 
closet  and  pray.  So  even  though  I was  alone  in 
my  apartment,  I went  to  my  room  and  started 
praying.  Because  my  boss  had  told  me  to  shape 
up  or  ship  out,  and  I hadn’t  paid  the  rent.  I was 
3 days  late  and  my  landlord  told  me  if  you  don’t 
pay  your  rent  tomorrow,  you’ll  be  evicted.  And 
because  I had  no  money,  my  friends  were  gone, 
like  I had  nothing  I had  hit  rock  bottom.  It  was 
like  God  put  me  in  the  corner  where  I couldn’t 
look  anywhere  except  look  up  and  that’s  what  I 
did.  So  I went  to  my  room  and  prayed,  and  I 
told  him  I came  to  Ottawa  to  fix  my  life,  but  I’m 
making  a mess  of  it.  So  please,  Jesus,  come  into 
my  heart  and  fix  it  up  for  me.  That’s  all  I prayed. 

I was  crying  and  praying  that  simple  prayer.  After 
that  I got  up  and  went  out  and  I could  see  the 
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Interview  with  Monica 

continued 

sky  for  the  first  time.  It  seemed  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life  a wide  world  out  there,  so  blue  and  so 
bright,  a big  world  out  there  I had  been  missing. 
So  I come  back  in  and  I realized  how  dirty  my 
place  was,  I never  even  seen  the  dirt  before,  it 
was  like  my  eyes  were  open. 

People  nowadays  talk  about  being  saved,  but  I 
didn’t.  Being  saved  was  something  that  the  priest 
didn’t  teach  you,  except  when  you  die  you’ll  be 
saved.  But  it  wasn’t  a concept  that  was  taught  to 
us,  that  it  was  possible  for  being  on  earth. 

I remember  the  peace.  I don’t  remember  that  I 
felt  I was  saved.  I remember  the  peace  because  I 
was  feeling  so  fearful  of  my  husband,  fearful  of 
my  parents,  fearful  of  the  church,  fearful  of  the 
society  for  having  left  my  husband.  I was  feeling 
so  guilty  about  it.  I felt  I couldn’t  face  anybody 
anymore,  but  now  that  was  gone,  I felt  peace.  I 
felt  so  much  peace  it  was  like,  I don’t  know,  I 
can’t  describe  it.  It  was  like  there  was  a great  big 
wind  and  it  stopped. 

So  I decided  to  have  a bath.  I was  cleaning  up 
the  place  and  I started  singing  hymns.  When  I 
started  singing  a hymn,  I would  be  reminded  of 
another  hymn.  I would  sing  that  and  it  would 
remind  me  of  some  other  hymn,  and  it  was  like  I 
was  trying  to  catch  up  on  all  the  time  that  I had 
wasted.  I felt  so  happy. 


So  I took  a bath  and  decided  I’ll  go  to  work.  And 
on  my  way  to  the  bus  stop,  I came  across  this 
bookstore  and  there  was  a table  of  books  on  sale. 

I couldn’t  resist  that  in  those  days.  I used  to  read 
books  about  real  life  stories,  because  nobody  ever 
told  me  about  life.  I didn’t  know  anything  about 
life,  and  I only  learned  from  books. 

So  I picked  up  this  book  and  it  talked  about  this 
woman  who  was  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains  . 
She  went  there  to  teach,  and  this  older  woman 
who  was  a Christian  was  here  mentor.  This  lady 
was  asking  all  the  questions  I’ve  always  asked  — 
like  why,  if  God  is  love,  does  he  let  these  things 
happen?  Why  this  and  why  that?  Some  of  them 
got  answered,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  lady  I 
worked  with  at  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs,  her 
father  was  a minister.  I asked  her  a simple 
question  and  she  explained  something  to  me. 
Anyway,  in  those  days  another  guy  I worked  with 
used  to  teach  Inuktitut  at  Ottawa  University  and 
he  was  out  on  holiday  or  something  . So  I took 
his  place.  I would  teach  Thursday  nights  at  the 
University.  She  was  one  of  the  students.  So  we 
decided  that  we’d  go  to  her  place  for  supper  and 
after  supper  will  go  to  the  University. 

As  she  was  preparing  the  food,  I sat  down,  and 
on  the  coffee  table  was  this  little  book.  I started 
reading  it,  and  it  talked  about  this  17  year-old 
girl  who  had  tried  to  commit  suicide  and  this 
pastor  was  talking  to  her  and  asked  her  why  she 
had  tried  to  commit  suicide.  She  said  that 
nobody  loved  her,  she  had  gone  from  one  foster 
home  to  another  and  nobody  cared  for  her, 


nobody  loved  her.  And  the  pastor  said,  "I  know 
one  who  loves  you."  Well,  who?  "Jesus!"  Who’s 
he?  "He’s  the  one  loved  you  so  much  that  he  died 
for  you.  So  that  if  you’re  sick  or  if  you’re  in  sin, 
you  know  he  will  forgive  your  sins  and  heal  your 
wounds,  so  that  you  won’t  have  to  suffer.  He  did 
the  suffering  for  you,  so  that  you’ll  be  healed." 
Wow!  What  an  eye  opener  for  me. 

When  I prayed  I prayed  that  God,  because  I was 
making  such  a mess  of  my  life,  would  fix  up  my 
life  for  me.  He  started  fixing  up  my  life  for  me 
right  away.  Somehow  the  money  came.  I think  it 
was  severance  pay,  because  this  was  about  6 
months  after  I had  quite  my  job  and  run  away. 

My  healing  started  whether  I realized  it  or  not.  It 
started.  So  when  the  money  came,  I paid  all  my 
bills  and  there  was  enough  money  left  to  go 
home.  Whereas  before  I was  fearful  of  my 
husband  and  everything,  I decided  I put  myself 
in  that  situation,  so  I should  face  up  to  my  ... 
face  up  to  what  all  I have  coming,  face  up  to  my 
responsibilities.  And  so  I went  home.  Of  course, 
you  know,  we  were  both  scared.  He  sat  on  the 
couch,  and  I sat  on  the  sofa,  across  from  each 
other.  And  I didn’t  know  where  I was  going  to 
start.  There  was  so  much  to  talk  about,  and  I was 
scared  what  he  would  do.  I looked  at  him,  and  I 
could  sense  the  same:  he  had  the  same  feelings, 
same  fears.  So  I felt  compassion  towards  him.  I 
went  up  to  him  and  sat  on  his  lap  and  hugged 
him,  and  we  cried.  We  just  cried.  After  that  we 
started  talking. 
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INUIT  OF  NORTHERN  QUEBEC  INCARCERATION 

Extract  from  the  Survey  of  the  Administration  of  Justice 
Respecting  the  Inuit  of  Northern  Quebec 

http:/ / www.psepc-ppcc.gc.ca/ publications/ abor_policing/NorthernQuebecSurvey_e.asp 


Introduction 

For  many  years  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Inuit  settlements  in  Northern  Quebec  has  been  a 
matter  of  concern  to  many  people.  Social  service 
organizations,  workers  within  correctional 
facilities,  Native  and  non-Native  social  workers, 
attorneys,  and  jurists  alike,  have  called  into 
question  the  validity  and  the  morality  of  a 
system  that  purports  to  offer  equal  justice  to  a 
segment  of  Canadian  society  with  recognizably 
different  sets  of  values,  traditions,  and  cultural 
norms. 

The  Inuit,  themselves,  are  often  unaware  of  the 
consequences  of  becoming  involved  as  offenders 
under  the  Canadian  system  of  justice.  Their 
traditional  environmental  influences  bear  little 
relation  to  the  adversarial  nature  of  the  justice 
system.  And  while  individual  offenders  are  most 
often  bewildered  by  the  procedures  they  are 
subjected  to,  in  most  cases,  they  lack  Inuit 
professionals  to  turn  to  for  guidance. 

Further,  the  Inuit  most  often  deal  with  the 
justice  system  outside  of  their  own  settlements. 
Whether  they  are  removed  from  the  scene  of  the 
crime,  are  sent  to  holding  facilities  in  Amos, 
Quebec,  are  brought  to  neighbouring  Inuit 
communities  for  court  appearances,  or  are 
transported  to  correctional  institutions  in 
southern  Quebec,  these  offenders  seldom  face 
the  system  in  the  context  of  familiar 
surroundings.  Consequently,  they  must  not  only 
learn  to  cope  with  the  complexities  of  the 
criminal  justice  system,  but  they  must  also  learn 
to  cope  with  simple,  but  difficult  human 
preoccupations  at  the  same  time. 

To  say  that  the  administration  of  justice  within 
the  Hudson's  Bay  and  Ungava  Bay  regions  of 
Quebec  offers  fairness  and  equality  with  such 
administration  in  southern  regions  of  Canada  is 
clearly  wrong.  For  the  expression  of  such  a 
statement  indicates  a fundamentally  flawed, 
seriously  misinformed  point  of  view. 

Inasmuch  as  non-Native  offenders  in  the  south 
are  probably  not  experts  on  the  justice  system 
either,  they  at  least  have  the  opportunity  to  learn 
how  the  system  functions  without  being 
transported  out  of  their  customary  geographic 
environment.  Southern  offenders  are  not 


subjected  to  such  disorienting  factors  as  dramatic 
changes  in  diet,  abrupt  changes  in  climate, 
disturbing  noise  levels,  or  unfamiliar  crowded 
places.  Yet  Inuit  offenders  are  faced  with  these 
and  other  equally  disconcerting  influences. 
Consider,  if  you  will,  a comparison  between  this 
practice,  and  the  culture  shock  that  would  be 
experienced  by  a Montreal  offender  transported 
to  the  streets  of  Calcutta  for  incarceration  after 
sentencing.  While  the  analogy  may  seem  far 
fetched,  there  are  reasonable  parallels  to  be 
drawn  from  it. 

The  Inuit  of  Northern  Quebec  possess  a unique 
set  of  identifiers,  a specific  range  of  traditional 
characteristics,  a distinct  model  of  social 
behaviours,  and  a particular  focus  on  communal 
harmony  that  is  virtually  unknown  to  southern 
inhabitants  of  this  country. 

Adhering  to  the  approach  of  "equal  justice  for 
all"  in  the  delivery  of  judicial  and  correctional 
services  to  Inuit  people  is,  in  itself,  a miscarriage 
of  justice.  As  Judge  Rosalie  Silberman  Abella 
noted  in  the  final  report  of  The  Royal 
Commission  on  Equality  in  Employment 
(Ottawa  : October  1984)  "...to  ignore  differences 
or  to  refuse  to  accommodate  them,  denies  access 
to  equality  and  constitutes  discriminatory 
behaviour."  By  failing  to  recognize  the  need  for 
changes  and  improvements  to  the  current  sys- 
tem, a long-standing  problem  will  continue  to 
plague  this  isolated,  good-natured  people. 

Waseskun  House,  a proposed  halfway  house  for 
male  native  ex-offenders  located  in  Montreal,  is 
particularly  concerned  about  this  situation, 
because  of  its  potential  direct  involvement  with 
Inuit  offenders  who  may  have  come  through  the 
system.  In  previous  research  studies,  it  has  been 
noted  that  Inuit  offenders  seem  to  have 
particularly  negative  experiences  when  they  are 
incarcerated.  Because  of  the  small  numbers  of 
Inuit  inmates  housed  in  some  institutions,  they 
must  contend  with  the  destructive  aspects  of 
isolation,  having  almost  no  means  of  communi- 
cation because  of  linguistic  difficulty.  Their 
traditional  dietary  patterns  are  drastically  altered, 
and  they  do  not  benefit  from  existing  programs 
or  services  such  as  Alcoholics  Anonymous  (AA) 
meetings.  Of  course,  the  geographic  location  of 
correctional  institutions  completely  precludes 
any  contact  with  family  or  friends. 


Waseskun  House  hopes  to  shed 
some  light  on  the  overall 
contradictions  that  appear  to 
exist  in  the  administration  of 
justice  as  it  applies  to  the  Inuit 
of  Northern  Quebec. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  potential 
residents,  and  more  immediately,  to  address  the 
very  real  difficulties  experienced  by  Inuit  who 
come  into  conflict  with  the  law,  Waseskun 
House  hopes  to  shed  some  light  on  the  overall 
contradictions  that  appear  to  exist  in  the 
administration  of  justice  as  it  applies  to  the  Inuit 
of  Northern  Quebec. 

The  document  presents  the  findings  of  a brief 
study  of  two  Inuit  communities:  Kuujjuaq  and 
Kuujjuarapik,  located  respectively  on  the  Quebec 
shores  of  the  Ungava  and  Hudson's  Bays.  The 
study  undertook  to  examine  several  aspects  of 
the  administration  of  justice  as  it  applies  to  these 
communities  and,  more  specifically,  as  it  applies 
to  those  offenders  who  have  come  into  conflict 
with  the  Canadian  justice  system.  Observations 
and  conclusions  are  presented  with  the  intention 
of  forming  concrete  recommendations  to  the 
Solicitor  General. 

Crimes  Committed  & Charges 

The  most  common  offences  were  identified  as 
breaking  and  entering,  assault  (physical  and 
sexual),  and  to  some  degree,  drug  offences. 
Crimes  against  property  totalled  75;  against 
persons,  41. 

It  was  identified  that  nearly  all  criminal  activity 
was  in  some  way  alcohol  or  drug  related.  Either 
offenders  were  under  the  influence  during  the 
commission  of  the  crime,  or  the  crime  itself  was 
committed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  drugs, 
alcohol,  or  money  to  finance  substance  abuse. 

The  courtworker  noted  that  the  use  of  inhalants 
was  also  on  the  increase. 

While  exact  figures  for  juvenile  vs.  adult 
offenders  are  now  being  collected,  summary 
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forms  for  the  courtworker  program  did  not 
contain  such  a breakdown  in  previous  years. 
However,  a manual  count  of  courtworker  files 
yielded  the  summary  contained  in  Table  3, 
which  indicated  that  slightly  over  1 0%  of  the 
offenders  processed  through  the  courtworker's 
office  were  juveniles. 

Contributing  Factors 

A number  of  factors  common  to  all  Native 
offenders  contribute  to  criminal  activity  among 
Inuit  people. 

High  levels  of  unemployment,  low  levels  of 
recreational  or  social  activities,  high  levels  of 
drug  and  alcohol  consumption,  and  the  resulting 
socio-economic  turmoil  all  figure  to  some  extent 
in  the  incidence  of  crime. 

Tragic  family  background  is  also  cited  as  a 
contributor  since  many  offenders  have 
experienced  childhood  victimization  by  alcoholic 
parents.  Upheaval  of  family  structures  or 
relocation  of  communities  have  also  played  a 
part  in  causing  offenders  to  turn  to  crime  as  an 
outlet  for  frustration  and/or  hostility. 

Education  is  also  seen  as  a contributor  to  two 
contradictory  findings.  On  the  one  hand,  many 
offenders  have  little  formal  education,  since  it  is 
common  for  young  people  to  drop  out  of  school. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  courtworker  and 
probation  officer  noted  that  offenders  most  often 
charged  with  serious  drug  trafficking  offences 
usually  had  higher  than  average  (Secondary  I & 
II)  educational  levels. 

A more  recent  phenomenon  of  increases  in  the 
number  of  sexual  assault/ conjugal  violence 
charges  was  explained  by  both  the  courtworker 
and  probation  officer.  It  was  not  felt  that  any 
real  increase  in  the  frequency  of  these  incidents 
had  occurred;  but  rather,  an  increase  in  their 
reporting  had.  In  recent  months,  a public 
education  campaign  combined  with  information 
sessions  may  have  prompted  a larger  proportion 
of  victims  to  come  forward.  In  addition,  it  was 
noted  that  recent  policy  changes  on  the  part  of 
intervening  police  officers  meant  that  more 
women  were  being  encouraged  to  lay  charges  by 
the  police.  Therefore,  this  combination  of  recent 
changes  may  be,  in  themselves,  contributing 
factors  to  the  increases  observed  in  this  area. 

Sentencing  & Disposition 

To  a great  extent  all  resource  people  consulted 
felt  that  sentencing  was  realistic  and  was  always 
based  on  the  nature  of  the  crime.  There  was  some 
concern,  however,  that  sentences  given  for  crimes 
in  the  North  were  not  equivalent  to  those  given 
in  the  South.  This  issue  will  be  dealt  with  later. 


Statistically,  a great  majority  of  sentences 
involved  restitution  fines,  community  service  or 
suspension.  Of  dispositions  to  correctional 
facilities,  it  appears  that  the  vast  majority  involve 
periods  of  less  than  2 years'  duration  and, 
therefore,  are  served  in  provincial  institutions. 
Observations  indicate  that  a great  deal  of 
plea-bargaining  goes  on,  resulting  in  sentences 
that  do  not  remove  the  individual  from  the 
community. 

If  adult  offenders  are  sentenced  to  incarceration, 
they  are  most  often  detained  at  the  Amos 
Detention  Centre,  while  juvenile  offenders  are 
detained  at  the  Youth  Reception  Centre  in  Val 
d'Or.  It  was  noted  that  for  the  period  of  the 
study,  the  caseload  of  juvenile  offenders  was 
approximately  28-30  individuals  at  the  Val  d'Or 
centre. 

At  least  one  resource  person  noted  that  the 
judges  travelling  with  the  Circuit  Court  were 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  offenders  and 
appeared  to  pronounce  sentences  with  this 
thought  in  mind. 

Where  sentencing  involved  support  programs  or 
other  services  such  as  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
sessions  or  counselling  therapy,  it  was  clearly  felt 
that  these  were  ineffective. 

In  the  matter  of  equivalency  between  sentencing 
in  the  Northern  and  Southern  regions  of  the 
province,  some  individuals  suggested  that, 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  system,  lighter 
sentences  were  given  by  northern  courts  than  if 
those  offenders  were  to  have  been  tried  in  the 
South.  These  observations  were  confirmed  by 
comments  from  Inuit  people  who  originate  from 
these  communities,  but  work  in  urban  centres  in 
the  South.  They  characterize  sentencing  practices 
for  serious  crimes  in  Northern  regions  as  "a  slap 
on  the  wrist" . Other  findings  confirm  that 
residents  in  the  communities  feel  threatened  by 
the  fact  that  so-called  troublemakers,  or  people 
they  consider  to  be  "dangerous  offenders,"  are 
allowed  to  return  and  pose  potential  risks  to 
their  well-being. 

This  issue  emerged  within  the  context  of  a 
discussion  of  the  exorbitant  costs  involved  in  the 
circuit  court  system.  Because  of  the  logistical 
difficulties  in  assembling  the  accused  and  the 
witnesses  for  specific  court  dates,  hearings  and 
trials  are  often  delayed  or  at  times,  dismissed.  In 
fact,  failures  to  appear  have  become  so  frequent 
that  the  court  has  initiated  a travel  cost 
reimbursement  program  to  pay  offenders  to 
appear  in  court.  By  failing  to  appear  bench 
warrants  are  routinely  issued,  adding  to  the 
already  long  list  of  infractions.  It  seemed  that  the 
reimbursement  program  was  established  to 
improve  efficiency. 


. . . community  people  will 
continue  to  refer  to  the 
imminent  arrival  of  what  they 
have  termed  the  “Circus  Court” 


Because  of  the  administrative  costs  of  holding 
court,  however,  it  appears  that  some  degree  of 
expediency  has  come  to  characterize  the  proceed- 
ings. Cases  are  dealt  with  rapidly,  particularly 
when  a large  backlog  of  charges  exists. 

Whether  lighter  sentences  are  imposed  because 
judges  are  "sensitive,"  or  "feel  bad"  or  whether 
they  are  imposed  because  of  expediency,  there 
appear  to  be  negative  consequences  that  impact 
on  the  communities.  More  in-depth  research 
would  be  needed  to  ascertain  answers  to  the 
following  questions: 

• Are  offenders  aware  of  what  is  going  on 
in  court? 

• Are  cases  rushed  to  avoid  additional  expense? 

• Are  case  dismissals/withdrawals  jeopardizing 
the  delivery  of  justice? 

• Are  the  needs  of  victims  being  met  by  the 
sentences? 

• Are  the  needs  of  offenders  being  met  by 
the  system? 

• Are  communities  adequately  served  by  the 
system? 

While  it  is  worth  repeating  that  case  workers 
currently  working  in  this  region  have  noted  the 
appropriateness  of  sentencing,  it  was  observed 
that  the  answers  to  the  above  questions  may  shed 
more  light  on  the  situation  as  it  exists  today. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  individual  people 
involved  in  the  administration  of  justice 
respecting  the  Inuit  of  Northern  Quebec  do 
their  best  in  the  context  of  a cumbersome, 
almost  haphazard,  system.  It  is  acknowledged, 
however  that  the  system,  and  not  necessarily  the 
individuals  within  it,  urgently  require  assessment 
and  modification.  Otherwise,  community  people 
will  continue  to  refer  to  the  imminent  arrival  of 
what  they  have  termed  the  "Circus  Court." 

Conclusion 

In  conducting  the  study,  a number  of 
contradictions  were  identified  in  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Northern  Quebec. 
Similarly,  a number  of  questions  remain  to  be 
answered  before  concrete  proposals  can  be 
developed  to  deal  with  them.  Moreover,  a 
significant  amount  of  basic  research  also  remains 
to  be  done. 

One  fact  that  is  quite  evident  is  that  the  current 
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system  of  administering  justice  is  cumbersome, 
awkward,  haphazard,  expensive,  and  appears  to 
be  inconsistent  with  norms  found  in  southern 
regions.  Many  public  statements  have  been  made 
to  this  effect,  and  a commonly  held  view  exists 
that  something  must  be  done  to  improve  the 
situation  in  the  shortest  possible  delay. 

Current  methods  of  dispensing  justice  are  doing 
a disservice  to  the  offenders,  to  the  victims,  and 
to  the  Inuit  communities  themselves.  And  this 
disservice  can  be  found  throughout  the  various 
stages  of  the  system. 

From  the  moment  an  Inuit  comes  into  conflict 
with  the  law  until  such  time  as  he  or  she  is 
released  from  the  jurisdiction  of  a correctional 
facility,  the  offender  is  forced  to  pass  through  a 
foreign  and  inappropriate  system.  Victims  and 
communities  in  general  are  also  poorly  served  by 
current  criminal  justice  policies  and  procedures. 

A complex,  adversarial,  British  system  of  law  has 
been  imported  into  a sparsely  populated,  remote 
territory  where  aboriginal  people  with  unique 
sets  of  cultural  characteristics,  and  severe 
socio-economic  difficulties  survive  in  isolation 
from  the  rest  of  Canada.  This  system  does  not 
adequately  uphold  the  peace  and  security  in 
Inuit  communities. 

Some  of  the  most  evident  contradictions  are: 

1 . Although  only  a small  percentage  of  the  6,000 
people  living  in  the  North  do  come  into  conflict 
with  the  law,  disproportionately  large 
expenditures  appear  to  be  involved  in  the 
administration  of  justice. 

2.  When  an  individual  commits  an  offence,  and 
a complaint  is  filed  against  him  by  another 
member  of  the  community,  the  victim  and  the 
offender  are  often  forced  to  interact  within  hours 
of  the  incident  because  of  the  small  size  of  the 
community.  Such  examples  are  common,  and  are 
contradictory  to  harmonious  social  relationships. 

3.  When  disputes  are  resolved  between  the  com- 
plainant and  the  offender  during  the  delay 
period  before  the  court  arrives,  it  seems 
redundant  and  inefficient  to  pursue  court 
proceedings. 

4.  If  offenders  have  seriously  harmed  a 
neighbour,  it  seems  contradictory  to  pronounce 
sentences  that  appear  to  the  community  to  be 
based  on  compassion  for  the  offender,  and 
disregard  for  the  victim. 

5.  When  criminal  offences  occur  within  a large 
urban  centre,  it  is  perceived  that  severe  penalties 
are  often  assigned.  But  when  similar  offences 
occur  within  small  communities,  where  the 
impact  is  likely  to  be  felt  more  strongly,  less 
severe  dispositions  are  granted.  Whether  or  not 
offenders  have  steady  jobs,  or  are  attending 
school  should  not  justify  inconsistencies  in 
sentencing. 

6.  Victims,  such  as  battered  women,  should  not 


be  faced  with  the  presence  of  the  offender 
following  the  arrest. 

7.  Adversarial  proceedings  designed  for  one 
culture,  should  not  be  imposed  on  another, 
whose  values,  traditions  and  beliefs  are  not 
consistent  or  even  similar. 

8.  The  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms  includes  provision  for  the  right  to  be 
tried  within  a reasonable  period  of  time 
following  commission  of  an  offence.  In  fact, 
recent  decisions  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  have  referred  to  this  clause,  and  have 
impacted  on  the  system  of  justice  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  Where  excessive  delays  have 
occurred,  cases  have  been  thrown  out.  This 
revelation,  that  justice  delayed  is  justice  denied, 
has  prompted  suggestions  that  Ontario's  system 
may  be  in  need  of  an  overhaul.  The  practices  in 
Northern  Quebec  may  very  well  be  analogous. 

9.  Where  it  has  been  proven  in  earlier  studies 
that  visits  from  family  and  friends  are  beneficial 
to  inmates,  such  opportunities  are  denied  to 
Inuit  inmates  incarcerated  in  southern 
institutions. 

10.  Young  offenders  require  specific  forms  of 
support  and  counselling  within  the  context  of 
their  own  culture.  Current  intervention  strategies 
are  obviously  inadequate,  given  present 
recidivism  rates. 

1 1 . Court  orders  that  require  Inuit  offenders  to 
attend  AA  meetings,  find  steady  employment,  or 
complete  educational  programs  are  not  only 
unrealistic,  but  paternalistic  as  well. 

12.  Community  Service  orders  that  lack  effective 
supervisory  provisions  or  strategies  are  also 
contradictory. 

13.  Assigning  non-Inuit  employees  to  work  in 
these  regions  without  extensive,  effective 
cross-cultural  awareness/sensitivity  training  and 
preparation,  is  unacceptable. 

14.  It  appears  contradictory  that  while  consensus 
exists  in  the  general  population  that  problems 
exist  with  the  justice  system,  individuals  working 
within  the  system  do  not  appear  to  hold  similar 
opinions. 

15.  Whereas  the  justice  system  exists  to  ensure 
peace  and  security,  community  members  feel 
threatened  by  the  presence  of  offenders  awaiting 
trial,  or  the  presence  of  ex-inmates  who  have  had 
very  little  support  for  reintegration. 

16.  Court  orders  that  require  ex-inmates  on 
parole  to  fend  for  themselves  in  large  urban 
centres,  and  deny  them  the  right  to  return  to 
their  home  communities  for  long  periods  of 
time,  are  built-in  mechanisms  guaranteed  to 
perpetuate  the  cycle  of  recidivism. 

17.  Normally,  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  the 
judicial  system  is  the  attention  given  to 
procedural  exactitude,  decorum,  ritual,  formality, 
and  protocol.  This  aspect  ensures  respect  for  the 
bench,  heightens  concern  for  detail,  and 
ultimately  reinforces  credibility  in  the  process. 

Contrast  this  practice  with  the  image  of  a plane- 
load of  people  dropping  in,  setting  up  shop, 


rendering  decisions,  and  then  packing  up  and 
leaving  until  the  next  visit.  There  should  be  little 
wonder  that  respect  is  lacking,  credibility  is 
suffering,  and  impact  is  almost  negligible. 
Moreover,  if  objectivity  and  impartiality  are  also 
fundamental  to  the  system,  offenders  must  know 
that  serious  consequences  await  them,  dispensed 
by  individuals  they  know,  respect,  and 
understand. 

As  mentioned  previously,  these  are  only  some  of 
the  most  evident  contradictions  that  were  found 
in  this  study.  No  doubt,  others  exist. 

In  conclusion,  contradictions  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  are  at  the  base  of  the  problem. 
Furthermore,  the  complexities  of  the  problem 
are  immense  and  require  realistic  solutions. 

Of  course,  in  defining  innovative  and  creative 
options  for  any  replacement  structures,  all 
concerned  parties  must  participate  actively  in  the 
process.  The  governments  of  Canada,  Quebec, 
and  the  Inuit  must  work  toward  establishing 
effective  alternatives  to  the  present  system  of 
administering  justice.  Persons  with  firsthand 
knowledge  and  expertise  should  be  participants 
in  the  process  of  change  as  well.  This 
consultative  group  should  include  at  least  the 
following: 

• judges  who  have  presided  over  circuit  courts 

• crown  prosecutors  and  defence  attorneys 

• probation  and  parole  officers 

• courtworkers  and  liaison  workers 

• social  workers  and  community  professionals 

• representatives  of  victims  and  offenders 

• policing  agency  representatives 

• local  municipal  officials 

• spiritual  and  educational  representatives 

• drug  and  alcohol  counsellors 

• elders 

Because  of  the  concrete  nature  of  this  problem, 
as  well  as  the  widely  recognized  consensus  that 
there  is  a problem,  the  potential  for  solution 
appears  good. 

By  resolving  such  concrete  aspects  of  daily  life  as 
education,  health  and  justice,  the  more  abstract 
notions  of  autonomy,  jurisdiction  and  pride  will 
come  into  clearer  focus.  Given  the  current 
political  context,  all  parties  concerned  with  the 
administration  of  justice  have  much  to  gain  by 
working  towards  a system  that  will  provide  peace 
and  security  to  these  regions,  in  a context  of 
equity  and  fairness  to  all  concerned. 

One  model  that  is  suggested  as  a starting  point 
for  discussion  is  outlined  below: 

• A network  of  community  and  territorial 
tribunals  would  be  established,  to  be  overseen 
and  administered  by  a tripartite  advisory  body. 
These  tribunals  would  be  responsible 
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for  hearing  cases  dealing  with  minor  offences 
under  the  criminal  code 

* Clear  terms  of  reference  would  empower  the 
local  tribunals  to  hear  evidence,  determine 
responsibility  and  pronounce  sentences  that 
would  be  limited  to  fines,  restitution,  or 
community  service. 

* Tribunals  would  be  supported  by  managerial 
and  clerical  staff  to  ensure  fiscal  responsibility 
and  to  follow  up  community  service  obligations. 

* Adults,  juveniles  and  elders  within  the 
community  would  be  answerable  to  the  tribunal 
for  these  offences  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
tribunal. 

* Serious  crimes  and  repeat  offenders  would 
continue  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  conventional 
court  system. 

* Circuit  courts  would  cease  to  exist,  and  serious 
offenders  would  be  processed  through  existing 
offices,  courts  and  detention  centres  in  Amos  and 
Val  d'Or. 

* Coordination  would  be  required  to  transport 
those  accused,  and  appropriate  holding  facilities 
would  necessarily  be  required  in  all  communities. 
This  aspect  could  be  dealt  with  by  local 
authorities  such  as  public  security  officers. 

* Distant  reception  and  detention  facilities  in 
Amos  and  Val  d'Or  would  require  Inuit  staff  and 
interpretation  services.  All  non-native  personnel 
would  require  intensive  cross-cultural  education 
and  training. 

* Correctional  institutions,  both  provincial  and 
federal,  would  require  Inuit-specific 
programming  and  services,  and  efforts  should  be 
made  to  decrease  the  frequency  of  transfers  of 
Inuit  inmates  between  facilities. 

* Drug  and  alcohol  abuse  counselling  program 
would  be  essential  in  the  communities;  at 
reception/detention  facilities,  and  in  post-release 
halfway  houses. 

* Policing  could  involve  either  services  similar  to 
peacekeeper  operations,  or  could  be  negotiated 
with  existing  policing  agencies.  The  "special 
constable"  concept,  however,  has  proven  to  be 
ineffective  and  should  therefore  be  avoided. 

* Careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
matter  of  reintegration  of  ex-offenders.  Support 
counselling  would  be  essential  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  recidivism. 

^Extensive  training  programs  would  be  required 
for  tribunal  members,  tribunal  support 
personnel,  Inuit  employees  of  reception/ 
detention/corrections  facilities,  peacekeepers, 
interpreters,  liaison  workers,  drug  and  alcohol 
counsellors,  as  well  as  non-native  intervention 
personnel. 

* On-going  communication  and  evaluation 
would  play  an  important  role  particularly  in  the 
initial  stages  of  implementation. 

This  model  is  presented  only  as  a point  of 
departure  for  further  discussion.  Obviously, 
much  more  analysis  and  developmental  mapping 
would  be  required. 


Lena  Ellsworth  - Communbity  Support  Coordinator, 
Nunavut 


I was  born  in  Iqaluit,  when  it  was  still  known  as  Frobisher  Bay.  This  is  also 
where  my  mother  Rosie  Naulaq  is  from. 

I have  a beautiful  daughter  who  is  now  nine  years  old. 

Before  coming  to  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation,  I worked  at 
Nunavut  Tunngavit  Incorporated  as  an  Executive  Secretary,  at  Northwestel 
as  a Call  Center  Representative,  and  as  a counsellor  at  the  Innuusiqsiurvik 
Treatment  Center,  in  Iqaluit. 
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Amaija-ai,  ja-jai,  ai-ja, 

I’m  a timid  man  - 
A quietly  spoken  one  - 
Never  mocking, 

Never  heaping  evil  words 
On  men. 

That’s  my  way, 

That’s  how  I am, 

Amaja-ja. 

Words  cause  movement, 

Words  bring  calm, 

Words  tell  the  truth. 

And  words  tell  lies, 

Amaja-ja-ja! 

Anonymous  (Umanatsiaq) 
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GAMES 

m 

Inuit  Bilboquet 


As  indicated  on  the  main 
page  concerning  Inuit 
Games  (see  http  address, 
above),  the  Inuit  version 
of  Bilboquet  is  an  adapted 
copy  of  a wide-spread 
European  game.  In  the 
Inuit  Language,  the 
people  of  Repulse  Bay  call 
this  game  Iyaga,  while 
other  Inuit  groups  may 
have  another  name  for  the 
game.  For  example,  the 
drawing  above  (Government  of  Canada:  Ministry 
of  Indian  & Northern  Affairs,  1975,  #QS-8050- 
000-BB-A1),  of  an  Inuit  woman  playing  the 
game,  is  by  Sorosilutoo  and  titled  Ilukitatuk. 

This  artist  is  from  Cape  Dorset. 


Inuit  carvers  occasionally  make  the  game 
equipment  from  the  point  of  a muskox  horn,  but 
more  frequently  from  a humerus  of  a seal. 
Normally,  a hole  is  drilled  off-center  into  one  of 
the  ends  of  the  piece  of  "target"  bone,  in  order  to 
attach  a plaited  piece  of  sinew  cord.  The  other 
end  of  the  cord  is  attached  to  a sliver  of  bone 
shaped  into  a long  pin.  By  swinging  the  "target" 
bone  in  the  air  the  player  attempts  to  catch  it  on 
the  point  of  the  long  pin.  The  following  two 
photos,  below,  illustrate  two  different  types  of 
this  game. The  left  one  illustrates  a "target"  bone 
that  has  a large  single  hole  in  which  the  pin  can 
"spear"  the  "target." 


Inuit  Blanket  Tossing  Games 
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The  drawing  at 
the  left  is  of  an 
Inuit  blanket 
tossing  game.  It  is 
a game  often 
played  at  festivals 
and  other  Inuit 


celebrations  and  reminds  one  of  non-Inuit 
contests  which  make  use  of  a trampoline.  This 
sketch  is  by  Sorosilutoo  and  is  titled 
Qumuaqataijut.  This  Inuit  artist  is  from  Cape 
Dorset  (Government  of  Canada:  Ministry  of 
Indian  & Northern  Affairs,  1975,  #QS-8050- 
000-BB-A1). 


The  photograph  at  the  left 
was  taken  in  the  Northwest 
Territories  in  1978,  and 
illustrates  the  Holman  Island 
version  of  the  game,  which 
has  the  name  Nalukauq.  The 
"blanket"  for  the  game  is 
usually  made  from  seal  or 
walrus  skins,  and  thus  it  can 
withstand  the  pounding  that 
results  every  time  a player 
lands  back  on  it  after  a 
"toss."  The  game  is  often 
played  in  rounds  — the  winner  is  the  player  who 
bounces  the  highest.  The  Museum  does  not  have 
the  equipment  required  for  this  game  in  the 
Collection;  however,  the  Museum  does  have  a 
number  of  prints  and  photographs  illustrating 
the  game  — such  as  the  following  one. 

’ <5  ♦ 
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Inuit  Ball  Games 

Many  ball  games  from  elsewhere  have  been 
adapted  by  the  Inuit.  The  drawing  below  is  of  an 
Inuit  ball  game.  It  is  a sketch  by  Sorosilutoo  and 
is  titled  Ajutatut.  This  Inuit  artist  is  from  Cape 
Dorset  (Government  of  Canada:  Ministry  of 
Indian  & Northern  Affairs,  1975,  #QS-8050- 
000-BB-A1).  The  sketch  appears  to  illustrate  a 
modification  of  what  might  be  the  game  of 
lacrosse,  played  by  aboriginal  peoples  south  of 
the  Arctic  Circle. 


Perhaps  because  of  the  lack  of  wood  in  the 
Arctic,  Inuit  players  hold  baskets  without 
wooden  handles  — baskets  in  which  to  catch  the 
ball.  A modification  that  reminds  one  of  the 
game  of  Jai  Alai.  In  1993,  Iyola  Kingwatsiak  (also 
from  Cape  Dorset)  created  this  related  stonecut 
and  called  it  Tossing  Game.  Tossing  the  ball  is 
exactly  what  happens  in  the  game  of  Jai  Alai.  The 
original  stonecut  is  51"  x 79"  in  shades  of  black 
and  orange. 


The  stone  cut  above  is  by  Napachee,  the 
daughter  of  Pitseolak  — who  is  also  a noted  Inuit 
artist  from  the  Cape  Dorset  Cooperative.  It  is  a 
similar  type  of  group  ball  game.  Created  in  1967, 
the  print  is  in  shades  of  green,  blue,  and  black. 

Pitseolak,  in  Pictures  Out  of  My  Life,  Oxford 
University  Press,  1971,  has  this  to  say  about  the 
ball  game: 

“This  is  how  we  played  the  game  — we  threw  a 
ball  underhand  and  tried  to  catch  it  in  a sealskin 
racket.  The  racket  was  called  an  Autuk.  We  made 
the  ball  from  caribou  skin  and  stuffed  it  with 
something.  We  used  to  play  this  game  a lot,  even 
in  the  winter.  It  was  a good  game,  but  they  don't 
play  it  now;  they  are  following  the  world.” 

The  stonecut  (see  next  page),  byTikitu 
Qinnuayuak  (Cape  Dorset),  printed  in  1990  and 
titled  Aqijut,  is  originally  28"  x 62"  and  is  in 
blue,  brown,  and  red.  Many  other  ball  games,  for 
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partners  or  as  multi-player  circle  games,  are 
played  by  the  Inuit.  On  Holman  Island,  as 
elsewhere,  the  Inuit  have  long  played  a type  of 
football  known  as  Akraurak  or  Aqijut,  which  is 
mentioned  in  some  of  their  myths.  (F.H.  Eger, 
Eskimo  Inuit  Games,  Vancouver:  X-Press,  3 
edition,  page  58). 

The  football  is  made  of  hide,  stuffed  with  hair, 
moss,  feathers,  wood  shavings,  or  whalebones. 
Two  lines  of  players  face  each  other,  some 
distance  apart.  The  ball  is  kicked  between  the 
lines  until  it  passes  through  one  line  of  players. 
Then  all  players  rush  to  kick  the  ball  into  their 
opponent's  goal. 

Inuit  Jumping  Games 

The  drawing  below  is  of  an  Inuit  jumping  game. 
It  is  a sketch  by  Sorosilutoo  and  is  titled 
Kilaujatut.  This  Inuit  artist  is  from  Cape  Dorset 
(Government  of  Canada:  Ministry  of  Indian  & 
Northern  Affairs,  1975,  #QS-8050-000-BB-Al). 


Pitseolak  had  this  to  say  about  the  illustrated 
jumping  game: 


There  are  a number  of  other  Inuit  jumping 
games.  For  example,  on  Holman  Island,  a 
jumping  game  called  Nauktak  requires  that  a 
player  lie  on  the  ground  with  feet  against  a 
barrier,  mark  the  place  where  the  top  of  the  head 
touches,  then  rise  and  crouch  by  the  barrier  and 
attempt  to  leap  out  to  the  mark  on  the  ground. 
Qijumik  Akimitaijuk  Itigaminak  is  a jumping 
game  that  requires  players  to  hold  their  toes  and 
try  to  jump  as  far  as  they  can  while  continuing  to 
hold  their  toes. 

Some  jumping  games  are  combined  with  a kick. 
In  the  Holman  Island  game  of  Aratsiaq,  a target 
(such  as  a piece  of  bone  or  fur)  is  suspended  at  a 
given  height.  According  to  the  Northern  Games 
Association,  a player  may  not  be  more  than  10 
feet  from  the  target  when  the  jump  starts.  From 
a standing  start  with  both  feet  together  on  the 
ground,  a player  jumps  up  to  kick  the  hanging 
target  with  one  foot.  The  target  must  be  clearly 
struck  by  one  foot  and  the  landing  must  be  on 
the  foot  which  kicked  the  target.  Balance  must 
be  maintained  on  landing.  Games  are  played  in 
rounds.  The  order  of  play  is  determined  by  a 
draw  which  is  maintained  throughout  a game. 
The  target  is  raised  a few  inches  in  each  round, 
and  players  are  eliminated  when  they  fail  to  kick 
the  target.  Any  player  may  "decline"  to  jump 
when  the  target  is  raised.  In  Akratcheak,  a player 
jumps  and  attempts  to  kick  the  target  with  both 
feet  and  land  back  on  the  ground  in  a standing 
position. 


We  played  lots  of  games.  One  game  was  Illupik  — 
jumping  over  the  Avatuk,  the  sealskin  float  that 
hunters  used  to  tie  the  harpoons  so  the  seals 
would  stay  on  the  water  after  they  were  killed.  I 
hear  young  people  in  Cape  Dorset  still  try  to 
jump  the  Avatuk  at  the  youth  club  meetings. 
(Pitseolak,  Pictures  Out  of  My  Life,  Oxford 
University  Press,  1971.) 

In  1970,  Sorosilutoo  created  an  18"  x 24"  stone 
cut,  which  was  printed  in  brown,  green,  and 
black.  It  illustrates  a more  complex  type  of 
jumping  game  — known  to  many  non-Inuit 
children  throughout  North  America  as  Double- 
Dutch,  a very  popular  rope  jumping  game  (see 
top  of  next  column). 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  Museum  does  not  have 
an  Avatuk  in  its  collection! 


Inuit  Target  Game 

Primarily  used  as  a gambling  game,  it  is  played 
by  two  or  more  men  during  the  long  winters.  It 
can  sometimes  be  physically  dangerous  to  the 
hands,  so  often  heavy  mitts  are  worn  while 
playing! 

The  closeness  of  the  players  to  the  target  and  to 
each  other  explains  somewhat  how  physical 
injury  could  occur.  As  the  target  spins,  players 
"stab"  at  the  target  in  turn  — one  right  after 
another!  The  detailed  line  drawing,  top  of  next 
column  and  titled  “Nugluktaq,”  illustrates  the 
game.  (F.H.  Eger,  Eskimo  Inuit  Games, 
Vancouver:  X-Press,  3rd  Edition,  Page  63,  ISBN: 
0-919015-07-7.) 

A set  was  purchased  in  1978  through  a dealer 
who  acquired  it  for  the  Museum  at  an  Inuit 


Cooperative  in  Northern  Canada.  The  "target" 
bone  is  12.4cm  long  x 1.5cm  wide.  There  is  a 
hole  .4cm  in  diameter  carved  through  the  center 
and  at  each  end.  Pieces  of  sinew  are  tied  through 
each  end  hole.  Each  of  the  3 "spears"  have 
wooden  shafts,  approximately  35  cm  long.  A 
sharpened  piece  of  bone  (about  8cm  long)  is  tied 
to  the  end  of  each  shaft  with  sinew,  making  each 
"spear"  approximately  40cm  long.  Using  the 
sinews  at  each  end,  the  "target"  bone  is 
suspended  from  the  top  of  the  hut  or  snow 
house,  and  anchored  at  the  bottom.  As  it  spins  — 
players  try  to  jab  a spear  in  the  center  hole.  No 
"rules"  were  included  with  the  equipment,  but 
field  sources  indicate  that  the  "rules"  vary  from 
group  to  group!. 

Inuit  Juggling  Game 


* 


The  sketch  above  of  an  Inuk  playing  with 
juggling  balls,  by  Sorosilutoo,  is  titled 
“Ilukitatuk.”  This  artist  is  from  Cape  Dorset. 

On  Holman  Island,  juggling  games  are  known  as 
Illukisaaq  or  Illukitaq.  In  this  game,  the  intent  is 
to  keep  at  least  three  objects  in  the  air  as  long  as 
possible.  Normally,  the  game  begins  with  two 
objects,  a third  is  added,  and  then  perhaps  four 
or  more.  A skillful  player  may  try  to  juggle  all 
objects  with  only  one  hand.  At  times  a song 
accompanies  the  juggling.  Two  or  more  jugglers 
may  compete  with  one  another. 

During  the  summer  months,  in  the  outdoors 
during  the  day,  a competing  juggler  may  use 
small  stones  or  bones  for  practice  purposes.  In 
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the  winter,  special  juggling  balls  are  used  for  this 
game.  Juggling  balls  purchased  by  the  Museum 
from  an  Inuit  Cooperative  in  1979  are  made 
from  Caribou  hyde,  and  are  flat  spheres,  hand 
stitched,  each  about  8cm  in  diameter. 

The  stuffing  is  unknown. 

Inuit  Bola 

A Bola  was  primarily  a hunting  weapon  used  by 
many  aboriginal  peoples  throughout  the 
Americas  in  the  past.  While  those  in  the  south 
may  have  made  their  Bolas  from  a range  of  local 
materials,  the  Inuit  made  theirs  from  sinew  and 
bones.  The  Bola  was  whirled  overhead  and 
thrown  at  an  animal's  legs  to  entangle  the  legs 
and  prevent  the  animal  from  running.  No  longer 
used  for  hunting  purposes  by  aboriginal  peoples, 
it  is  still  found  in  use,  at  times,  by  the  Gauchos 
who  herd  cattle  in  southern  South  America. 

An  Inuit  Bola  was  purchased  in  1973  from  an 
Arctic  cooperative,  and  called  Kiipooyaq.  When 
extended  to  its  full  length,  it  is  22cm  long.  The 

three  pieces  of  slant  cut 
bones  each  have  a hole 
on  one  end  and  are 
suspended  from  a piece 
of  braided  hemp  tied 
through  the  hole.  The 
three  pieces  of  hemp  are 
tied  together  at  the 
other  ends  into  a loop 
which  is  used  as  a kind 
of  handle. 

Another  Bola,  purchased 
by  the  Museum  in 
1979,  is  made  of  two 
bones  approximately 
4.8cm  long  x 3cm  wide  x 1.3cm  thick.  A small 
hole  is  bored  in  the  narrow  ends  of  each  bone, 
and  a piece  of  braided  hemp  is  tied  into  each 
hole.  The  other  two  ends  of  the  hemp  is  knotted 
together  making  the  length  of  the  object  86.5cm. 

Two  methods  of  play  for  this  equipment  appear 
to  exist.  In  the  first  method,  a target  such  as  a 
piece  of  wood  is  suspended  and  the  Bola  is 
whirled  around  and  aimed  at  the  target.  The 
second  method  is  an  entirely  different  game  call 
Chuk  Chuk  on  Holman  Island.  In  this  method  a 
player  holds  the  tied  ends  of  the  hemp  in  one 
hand,  and  the  bones  in  the  other  hand.  Then 
letting  go  of  one  piece  of  bone,  the  hand  holding 
the  hemp  swings  that  bone  in  a clockwise 
direction.  When  ready,  the  player  lets  go  of  a 
second  piece  of  bone,  sending  it  in  a 
counter-clockwise  direction  while  maintaining 
the  direction  of  the  first  piece  of  bone.  Finally,  in 
the  three-bone  version,  the  third  piece  is  dropped 
and  all  three  must  move  in  their  own  arcs 
without  interfering  with  each  other.  The  winner 
is  the  player  who  can  do  this.  To  complicate  the 
game  various  body  positions  are  taken,  such  as 


maintaining  the  movement  above  a player's  head, 
or  holding  the  hemp  knotted  end  in  the  teeth 
and  moving  the  head  up  and  down.  (F.H.  Eger, 
Eskimo  Inuit  Games,  Vancouver:  X-Press,  page 
108.) 

Inuit  Yoke  Puzzle 

Purchased  from  an  Inuit  cooperative  in  the 
Arctic  in  1979,  this  puzzle  is  not  a game  tradi- 
tionally played  by  the  Inuit.  It  is  an  object  made 
for  sale  purposes  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  carved  bone  backing  is  a flattened  piece  of 
antler  horn  4cm  long  x 10.5cm  wide.  Three 
holes  have  been  drilled  into  the  bone,  and  a 
knotted  leather  thong  1cm  wide  has  been  looped 
through  these  holes.  A round  piece  of  antler  horn 
has  been  threaded  through  the  loops.  The  intent 
of  the  game  is  to  move  both  round  pieces  of 
antler  to  the  same  loop  without  undoing  the 
knotted  thong. 

Found  in  many  cultures,  this  manipulative  puzzle 
has  many  names  and  variations. 

Inuit  Tug-o-War  Games 


j 


A copy  of  a stone  cut  titled  “Nushuraoto,”  by 
Pitseolak,  was  created  in  1968.  The  original 
print,  reproduced  above,  is  in  blue  and  white  and 
measures  17"  x 24.5".  It  depicts  a "tugging" 
game  as  played  in  Cape  Dorset.  It  is  typical  of 
the  Tug-o-War  games  played  all  over  the  world, 
and  may  not  be  indigenous  to  Inuit  culture. 

In  contrast,  a copy  of  a stone  cut  also  from  Cape 
Dorset,  created  by  Sorosilutoo  and  titled 
“Nusutinguatut,”  or  “Ear  Tugging”  (Government 
of  Canada:  Ministry  of  Indian  & Northern 
Affairs,  1975,  #QS-8050-000-BB-Al),  portrays  a 
type  of  Tug-o-War  game  which  appears  to  be 
unique  to  Inuit  culture. 


The  Ear  Tugging  contest  appears  as  part  of  a 
sequence  in  a 1983  National  Film  Board  of 
Canada  feature  on  Inuit  games,  titled  Northern 
Games.  A length  of  soft  leather  is  looped  around 
each  contestant’s  ear,  and  the  players  may  start  in 


the  same  position  — but,  by  pulling  or  tugging, 
their  positions  change. 


An  additional  photo,  above,  from  the  Public 
Archives  of  Canada  illustrates  another  type  of 
Inuit  "Tugging"  game,  known  as  “Ac  Sa  Raq.”  In 
this  game,  contestants  start  by  sitting  on  the 
ground  facing  one  another,  legs  straight,  feet 
placed  against  the  opponent's  feet.  The  intent  is 
to  pull  the  opponent  up  off  the  ground. 

The  device  which  contestants  use 
in  this  tugging  game  is  pictured 
on  the  left.  At  times  the  device  is 
made  of  wood  or  antler  or  walrus 
ivory  connected  by  means  of  a 
short  thong.  The  device  in  the 
photo  called  an  Aksalak  is  from 
Igloolik,  Baffin  Island  (E.H.  Mitchell,  Canadian 
Eskimo  Artifacts,  Ottawa:  Canadian  Arctic 
Producers,  1970). 


The  photo  at  the  right  is  an 
Aksalak  in  the  Museum's 
Collection.  It  was  made  by 
Gyta  Tirearnab  in  1973  and 
purchased  by  the  Museum 
from  an  Inuit  Cooperative  in 
the  eastern  Arctic. 


The  device  is  approximately  8cm  long  x 9cm 
wide,  and  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  carved  bone, 
held  together  by  a stiff  piece  of  hide.  The  .8cm 
wide  hide  wraps  around  each  bone  in  a groove, 
and  is  glued  in  place.  There  is  a 5 cm  separation 
between  the  bones. 


The  1972 
illustration,  left, 
is  for  a tugging 
game  which  uses 
an  Aksalak  like 
the  one  in  the 
Museum's 
Collection.  The 
stone  cut  is  by 
Kalvak,  a 
Holman  Island 
artist,  and  is  18" 
x 24",  printed  in 
shades  of  brown. 

In  this  version  of  the  game  a man  and  a woman 
stand  on  one  foot,  hands  behind  their  backs,  and 
each  holds  one  bone  of  the  Aksalak  between  their 
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teeth.  The  intent  is  to  pull  one's  opponent  until 
they  fall  against  the  other  opponent.  This  version 
of  the  game  is  generally  not  considered  a show  of 
strength  — but  in  the  spirt  of  a "courting  game" 
or  social  activity. 


Another  Holman  Island  tugging  game  is  depicted 
in  this  copy  (above)  of  a 1966  stone  cut  by 
Akourak.  The  print  is  in  black  measuring  23.5"  x 
19.5".  Here  the  opponents  in  a sitting  position, 
feet  touching,  hold  an  antler.  Like  in  other 
"tugging"  games,  the  intent  is  to  pull  an 
opponent  across  a designated  line. 


Arctic  Hunt 


This  game  purchased  by  the  Museum  in  1973 
has  been  manufactured  in  the  North  West 
Territories  since  the  mid  1960s  for  sale  in  tourist 
shops  which  sell  Inuit  art  and  artifacts.  It  is  a 
version  of  the  standard  European  row  game 
known  as  Three  Man  Morris  and  in  North 
America  known  as  Tic-Tac-Toe. 

The  board  (19.5cm  long  x 20.5cm  wide)  is  a 
brownish  leather  with  rounded  corners.  Nine 
squares  are  stenciled  on  the  surface  in  black. 

Each  square  features  a stylized  design  of  an 
animal  reminiscent  of  various  Inuit  stone  cuts. 
Printed  around  one  edge  of  the  board  is  the 
manufacturer's  name  and  copyright  date.  A 
leather  thong  (49cm  long  x 1cm  wide)  is 
included  in  the  box,  to  be  used  tie  the  board 
together  when  it  is  rolled  up.  Six  pieces  of  antler 
horn  are  included  for  use  as  playing  pieces.  Each 
is  3.5cm  in  diameter  x .6cm  thick.  On  three 
pieces,  animal  designs  are  stenciled  in  black,  and 
on  the  other  three,  similar  designs  are  stenciled 
in  red.  A sheet  of  instructions  in  both  English 
and  French  is  included  in  the  box. 

Inuit  Bone  Gambling  Game  and  Puzzle 

Purchased  by  the  Museum  from  an  Inuit  cooper- 


ative in  Pelly  Bay  in  1973,  this  game  is  unique.  It 
is  called  Inukat  or  Bone  Gambling  Game.  The 
bag  is  made  of  caribou  leather  and  is  21.5  cm 
long  x 16. 5cm  wide.  Its  texture  is  rough.  It  is 
wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  and  tapers 
to  1 1cm  wide  at  the  neck.  The  sides  are  hand 
sewn.  The  thong  which  binds  the  bag  is  43cm 
long  and  attached  to  one  of  the  side  seams. 

Inside  the  bag  are  approximately  4 1 animal 
bones  — some  from  seals,  some  from  birds.  Along 
with  the  bones  is  another  thong  63cm  long  x 
.5cm  wide,  tied  into  a noose  at  one  end.  Printed 
instructions  were  received  with  the  game.  The 
game  appears  to  be  a cross  between  a "jigsaw 
puzzle"  and  "fishing." 

How  The  Game  is  Played 

In  E.H.  Mitchell,  Canadian  Eskimo  Artifacts, 
Ottawa:  Canadian  Arctic  Producers,  1970,  Father 
Van  de  Velde,  a Belgium  Jesuit  missionary  and 
ethnologist  living  for  many  years  with  the  Inuit 
in  the  high  Arctic,  describes  the  game  of  Inukat. 
His  description  is  almost  identical  to  the  printed 
one  the  Museum  received  with  the  object.  Here 
is  Father  Van  de  Velde's  description  : 

This  game  consists  of  a bag  of  mixed  bones  most 
common  of  which  are  the  tarsal  bones  of  the  seal 
flippers,  though  the  tarsal  bones  of  birds  and 
polar  bears  may  be  included. 

The  game  has  several  variations,  one  of  which  is 
to  form  small  heaps  of  bones,  one  for  as  many 
players  as  are  participating.  At  a given  signal  the 
players  lay  out  the  bones  in  rows  and  endeavour 
to  reconstruct  the  skeletal  anatomy  of  the  seal's 
hind  flipper.  Chance  and  the  zoological  skill  of 
the  player  in  compiling  the  first  seal's  flipper 
decides  the  winner.  Tarsal  bones  other  than  seal 
bones  are  permitted,  however,  the  game  is  com- 
plicated by  disallowing  the  use  of  certain  bones. 

A popular  form  of  the  bone  game  is  to  insert 
into  the  open  end  of  the  bag  a thin  thong  with  a 
running  noose.  The  neck  of  the  bag  is  held 
closed  with  the  fingers,  and  inverted,  the  noose  is 
then  pulled  tight.  The  one  who  can  extract  the 
greatest  number  of  bones  contained  within  the 
noose  is  the  winner.  All  bones  are  identified  by 
fictitious  names  and  in  some  forms  of  play  have 
specific  values. 

The  copy  of  the  lithograph(next  column,  top)  is 
called  “Inugaktuuk”  (Bone  Game),  and  was 
created  by  Mayoreak  Ashoona  (Cape  Dorset)  in 
1993. 

The  original  is  approximately  56"  x 76",  printed 
black  on  white.  At  the  top  of  the  picture  one  sees 
a range  of  other  Inuit  implements  used  in 
hunting.  Although  the  Museum  copy  of  the 
game  equipment  comes  from  Pelly  Bay,  the  game 
appears  to  be  quite  common  throughout  the 
Arctic. 


Inuit  Dart  Games 

In  the  non-Inuit  parts  of  the  world,  within  Pubs 
and  Taverns  many  people  try  their  skill  at 
throwing  a pointed  feathered  missle  at  a target 
attached  to  a wall.  Those  feathered  missies  have 
evolved  from  arrows  — as  in  bow  and  arrow! 

In  contrast,  an  Inuit  Dart  game  evolved  from 
another  source,  and  is  played  quite  differently 
than  Pub  and  Tavern  dart  games.  Within  the 
traditional  tool  kit  of  the  Inuit  hunter  were  a 
number  of  devices  used  for  drilling  holes.  One 
was  the  Niortut  — a shaft  made  from  caribou 
antler  with  a point  made  of  caribou  or  polar  bear 
bone,  but  later  the  point  was  made  from  a piece 
of  metal  such  as  a nail.  The  top  end  of  the  shaft 
was  tapered  to  fit  into  a bone  "mouth  piece"  — 
the  Kingmiark.  A similar  device  was  the 
Puttu  — used  for  putting  holes  into  a hard  object. 
A third  device,  the  Kikiadlaksit,  was  used  espe- 
cially to  drill  holes  into  the  splicings  and  bind- 
ings of  a kayak  frame.  (E.H.  Mitchell,  Canadian 
Eskimo  Artifacts,  Ottawa:  Canadian  Arctic 
Producers,  1970). 

The  graphic  at  the  left 
illustrates  a Niortut.  It  was 
purchased  by  the  Museum 
from  an  Inuit  cooperative  in 
1979.  It  is  16. 5cm  long  x 
3.1cm  wide  x 1.5cm  thick. 
Information  received  with 
the  object  indicated  that 
when  used  in  a traditional 
Inuit  game,  the  following 
occured.  Another  object  was 
placed  on  the  ground  as  a 
target  or  a target  was 
scratched  into  the  ground 
or  snow.  The  Niortut  was 
placed  on  the  head  with  the 
point  facing  forward.  The 
player  aimed,  the  head  was  then  tipped,  and  the 
Niortut  was  allowed  to  fall  toward  the  target! 

Inuit  Cribbage  Board 

A Cribbage  Board  is  a score  keeping  device  used 
for  playing  a specific  card  game  that  is  believed 
to  have  been  first  developed  during  the  17th 
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century  in  England,  and  in  modified  form  is  still  very 
popular  throughout  the  world. 


Purchased  by  the  Museum  in  1978  from  an  art  gallery,  this 
Cribbage  Board  was  in  a private  collection  and  was  later 
sold  to  the  gallery.  The  sculptured  board  was  created  by 
Simanek,  an  Inuit  artist  who  lives  in  Lake  Harbour.on  the 
southwest  coast  of  Baffin  Island  (eastern  Arctic).  Carved  to 
resemble  a running  animal,  the  head  is  made  of  green 
soapstone,  while  the  body  is  composed  of  a caribou  antler. 
The  entire  sculpture  is  39cm  long  x 4cm  wide  x 4.5cm 
high.  The  soapstone  head  is  glued  to  the  antler.  The  sides  of 
the  antler  have  been  drilled  with  rows  of  holes  so  that  it 
may  be  used  as  a Cribbage  Board.  A protrusion  on  one  side 
of  the  antler  has  been  carved  out  to  serve  as  receptacle  for 
keeping  five  score  keeping  pegs  (approximately  .2cm 
diameter  x 1.7cm  long).  A flat,  tapered  bone  (3.5cm  long  x 
1.5  cm  wide  x 1cm  thick)  has  been  carved  to  fit  into  the 
protrusion  so  the  pegs  don't  fall  out  when  stored  inside. 

There  is  a long  history  of  Inuit  artistry  with  respect  to 
carved  ornamentation  fashioned  into  figurines  representing 
animals  — as  exemplified  in  this  Cribbage  Board.  However, 
after  contact  with  European  and  North  American  traders  in 
the  18th  century,  carvings  such  as  this  Cribbage  Board  were 
produced  primarily  for  trade  purposes  and  not  for  Inuit  use. 
Indeed,  the  game  of  Cribbage  is  not  an  indigenous  Inuit 
game.  Encouraged  by  the  Canadian  government,  sculpture 
and  print  making  of  traditional  Inuit  culture  has  become  a 
mainstay  of  the  Inuit  economy 


While  the  Inuit  attended  a number  of  northern  residential  schools,  federal  day 
schools,  hospital  schools,  and/or  missionary  day  schools,  most  were  sent  to 
Yellowknife  (Akaitcho  Hall),  Inuvik  (Stringer  Hall  and  Grollier  Hall),  Chesterfield 
Inlet,  Aklavik,  Coppermine,  Tuktoyaktuk,  or  Churchill  in  Northern  Manitoba. 

According  to  the  1925  Indian  Affairs  Annual  Report,  a modest  amount  of  federal 
money  had  been  allocated  to  “Eskimo  Mission  Schools”  at  Aklavik,  Shingle  Point, 
and  Herschell  Island  in  the  MacKenzie  District.  There  is  also  a reference  to  the 
“Lake  Harbour  School  in  Baffin  Land.” 


Above:  Photo  taken  from  Indian  Affairs  Annual  Report 


It  was  during  the  1 922-23  fiscal  year  that  an  amendment  to  the  Indian  Act 
provided  that  the  Inuit  — about  6,000  in  number,  according  to  the  latest  census  — 
be  brought  under  the  charge  of  the  Superintendent  General  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Amendments  to  the  Indian  Act  aside,  the  government  was  slow  to  develop  policy 
and  to  build  schools.  The  employment  demands  of  northern  economic  activity  and 
the  DEW  line  led  eventually  however  to  an  emphasis  of  vocational  training. 

In  1955,  a residential  school  was  opened  at  Chesterfield  Inlet.  Others  followed  at 
Yellowknife  (1958),  Inuvik  (1959),  and  Churchill  (1964). 

By  1966,  33  schools  were  in  operation  in  the  Northwest  Territories  and  Arctic 
Quebec:  28  federal-run  day  schools,  2 mining  company  schools,  2 separate  (Roman 
Catholic  schools). 

The  predominant  model  adopted  for  the  Inuit  was  a day  school  under  federal 
government  control  with  an  accompanying  residential  hostel,  whose  management 
was  contracted  to  the  churches.  The  government  controlled  curriculum  and 
standards,  while  the  churches  carried  out  their  work  of  indoctrinating  Aboriginal 
people  with  Christian  values. 

From  the  beginning,  there  was  under-resourcing  across  the  system,  and  the 
churches  (particularly  the  Roman  Catholic)  resisted  participating  in  an 
arrangement  which  entrenched  non-denominational  education  for  Aboriginal 
people.  The  Inuit,  who  supported  vocational  education,  objected  to  the  use  of  a 
system  which  would  remove  children  from  the  home  to  far-away  locations.  As 
elsewhere,  in  the  North  the  residential  school  system  contributed  to  the  breakup  of 
families  and  communities,  the  undermining  of  cultures  and  languages,  and  — 
most  acutely  for  the  Inuit  — a profound  change  in  the  traditional  diet. 
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Interview  with  Rachael 


My  name  is  Rachael  Horn.  I’m  a community 
wellness  coordinator  in  Povungnituk,  and  that’s 
basically  it.  I’ve  been  in  this  community  for 
about  twelve  years  doing  a variety  of  work.  I 
worked  in  the  high  school  for  a while,  then  the 
airlines  a little  bit,  then  I ended  up  in 
Povungnituk  — first  as  recreational  officer,  and 
then  as  the  wellness  coordinator. 

I didn’t  expect  to  work  in  this  area,  but  I think  in 
Povungnituk,  one  of  things  that  is  very 
recognizable  is  people  acknowledge  the  need  for 
change.  And  I wanted  to  be  part  of  that,  to  help 
where  I could  — to  bring  the  vision  of  Nunavut 
to  help  the  Inuit  become  leaders  and  models  in 
the  vision  that  they  have  for  Nunavut  and  the 
communities.  So  that’s  where  I stand  right  now. 

When  Nunavut  was  first  formed,  the  new 
legislature  set  forth  a document  called  "Butter’s 
mandate,"  which  puts  forth  a vision  for  the 
people  of  Nunavut  over  the  next  five,  ten  and 
twenty  years.  And  part  of  this  is  to  add  to  the 
wellness  of  the  people,  identifying  in  the  past  the 
trauma  and  problems  from  the  speed  of  going 
from  land-based  to  being  a twenty-first  century 
territory.  A lot  of  the  people  in  town  were 
brought  up  on  the  land,  born  in  igloos.  The 
adults,  between  thirty  and  fifty,  were  the 
generation  that  went  to  the  residential  schools. 
And  the  children  who  are  at  school  right  now  are 
the  first  generation  to  actually  attend  high 
school,  to  grade  twelve,  in  Povungnituk. 

When  the  "Butter’s  mandate"  came  into  being, 
one  of  the  first  things  that  was  done  was  to 
identify  a wellness  plan  along  with  economic 
plans  and  other  things.  Povungnituk  was  one  of 
the  first  communities  that  actually  set  forward  a 
wellness  plan  that  was  devised  by  the  people  of 
Povungnituk.  We  identify  at  this  stage  that  there 
was  a strong  vision  in  this  community.  There 
were  very  strong  leaders  with  a vision  and  the 
traditional  knowledge  to  put  this  into  place. 

They  are,  however,  probably  lacking  in  ideas  of 
how  they  can  do  this  physically.  I believe  that  our 
partnership  in  Nunavut  is  to  help  them  achieve 
their  visions  by  allowing  ourselves  to  be  tools  for 
the  Inuit  and  their  vision.  Not  by  imposing  our 
western  beliefs  on  them,  but  by  finding  out  how 
our  western  skills  can  match  with  their 
traditional  and  cultural  skills  and  knowledge  to 
achieve  the  vision  of  Nunavut  and  wellness  in  the 
communities. 

That’s  my  vision.  That’s  my  place  in  this  town  — 
to  be  a support  tool  to  try  and  understand  where 
traditional  knowledge  works  in  the  twenty-first 
century  and  to  help  the  youth  also  understand 
that  by  talking  to  their  Elders,  they  can  get  the 


strength  from  the  Elders  to  build  the  strength 
and  possibilities  and  potential  of  the  youth. 

what  we  are  trying  to  achieve  is 
getting  the  youth  back  to 
understanding  their  cultural 
heritage  and  getting  them  to 
learn  traditional  knowledge 


About  three  years  ago,  about  the  same  time  as  we 
were  developing  the  wellness  plan  for  the 
community,  the  youth,  as  well  as  other  groups  in 
the  town  like  the  Elders  and  everything  else,  had 
been  asked  for  their  vision  as  to  how  they  wanted 
to  see  the  community  wellness  grow.  During 
these  discussions,  the  youth  committee  put 
together  a document  that  specified  that  part  of 
their  vision  for  community  wellness  was  to  have 
support  for  them  through  peer  counseling.  They 
wanted  to  have  a place  that  they  could  call  their 
own,  that  they  had  control  over.  They  wanted  to 
have  trained  peer  support  counselors  who  could 
help  the  youth  with  their  problems.  And  from 
that  we  developed  the  special  prevention  plan  at 
schools.  We  have  four  youth  from  Povungnituk 
hired  and  training  as  counselors  to  work  one-on- 
one  with  youth  in  town.  They  also  want  a crisis 
line  which  provides  immediate  crisis  intervention 
and  then  referral  to  professional  services  whether 
it  be  social  services  or  RCMP  or  the  women 
crisis  shelter. 


We  also  provide  them  with  a building  to  be  used 
as  a youth  center.  We  provide  them  support 
through  our  youth  coordinator  with  their  two 
youth  groups  in  town.  We  have  a senior  youth 
group  and  a junior  youth  group  who  basically  run 
activities  for  youth  in  town.  We  supervise  the 
youth  centers  so  there  is  a safe  shelter  that  kids  can 
feel  safe  going  to,  knowing  that  they’re  healthy 
and  it’s  a good  environment.  We  also  offer  food 
services  for  kids  who  haven’t  had  food  for  whatever 
reasons.  We  can  provide  them  food.  It’s  also  a 
quiet  place  if  they  want  to  do  their  homework.  We 
have  computers  set  up  in  there.  And  if  they  just 
want  to  relax  and  watch  tv  or  listen  to  music, 
they  can  also  do  that  there  too.  So  that  was  the 
idea  behind  this  special  prevention  program. 

It  ties  into  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation 
because  one  of  the  major  problems  for  the  youth, 
especially  in  this  part  of  Nunavut  and 
Povungnituk,  is  the  loss  of  culture  which  is 
directly  related  to  the  residential  schools,  where 
the  parents  of  these  youth  and  the  grandparents 
of  these  youth  were  taken  out  of  the  community, 
told  not  to  use  their  language,  and  only  came 
home  once  a year  feeling  very  displaced.  The 
youth  have  definitely  suffered.  There  is  very  little 
communication  between  the  youth  and  the 
Elders.  This  has  started  changing  over  the  last 
couple  of  years  through  the  wellness  plan  but 
what  we  are  trying  to  achieve  is  getting  the  youth 
back  to  understanding  their  cultural  heritage  and 
getting  them  to  learn  traditional  knowledge.  And 
that’s  done  through  the  part  of  the  future  pro- 
gram as  well  as  partnerships  through  the  youth 
center  and  the  youth  group. 
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Okay,  activities.  Throughout  the  year  the  youth 
are  involved  in  different  parts  of  the  community. 
One  of  the  parts  of  their  vision  that  they  really 
wanted  to  put  up  and  foremost,  well  there’s  two 
parts  they  thought  were  really  important.  First, 
being  very  visible  in  the  community  and 
showing  that  they  were  the  future  leaders  of  the 
community.  And  the  second  was  to  work  with 
the  Elders  to  get  the  communication  and 
traditional  skills  back. 

As  far  as  the  first  one,  we  provide  help  for  them 
to  run  activities  during  the  Christmas  games. 
This  year,  on  the  31st  of  December,  the  youth 
group  organized  and  ran  the  community 
celebrations.  They  threw  a feast,  a big  turkey 
feast  for  the  whole  community,  which  they 
cooked  for  and  they  cleaned  up  for  and  served. 
Followed  by  a dance  and  games,  they  gave  out 
prizes.  And  that,  to  me,  was  just  incredible  that, 
without  any  adult  help,  they  put  on  a,  basically, 
a party  for  fifteen  hundred  people  in  town. 
Which  went  down  very  well.  They  have  also  in 
the  past,  maybe  every  couple  of  months,  they’ll 
throw  a teen  dance  for  all  the  youth  in  town, 
which  is  up  to  about  four,  five  hundred  kids. 
During  the  natik  folliks,  which  is  a spring 
festival  (natik  is  seal),  they  throw  a dance.  They 
become  very  involved  in  winning  some  of  the 
games,  and  that’s  more  traditional  games,  arctic 
sports,  seal  hunting,  sharp  shooting,  foot  games 
for  kids  and  honey  bag  tosses.  That  sort  of  thing. 
It’s  fun. 

They  also  were  involved  in  a music  camp  last 
year.  The  music  camp,  that’s  organized  by  one  of 
the  high  school  teachers  in  town,  but  the  youth 
groups  were  very  active  helping  out  with  that, 
getting  kids  to  pick  up  guitars  or  drums,  using 
their  skills  and  feeling  confident.  One  of  the 
biggest  things  we  find,  a lot  of  kids  in  town  have 
a lot  skill  but  lack  self-esteem  and  self  confidence 
to  try  stuff  out  or  to  keep  going  in  stuff.  So 
setting  small  goals  and  reaching  them  is  very 
important,  and  the  youth  centers  had  a lot  of 
success  in  setting  the  small  goals  with  the  youth. 

Also  last  year,  we  had  a couple  of  camps.  We  had 
spring  camps,  which  again  were  very  much 
involved  with  the  youth  group.  And  every 
weekend,  we  had  about  four  Elders  who  would 
take  out  three  or  four  kids  each  over  a weekend 
from  Friday  to  Monday.  And  they’d  do 
traditional  hunting,  fishing,  camping  and  that 
went  down  very  well.  We  had  about  nine 
weekends  of  that.  In  the  past  spring  camps,  we 
were  able  to  attach  maybe  fifteen  kids  to  a group 
of  Elders  and  we  thought  that  this  way  we  really 
want  to  get  as  many  kids  involved  as  possible.  It 
means  we  probably  end  up  having  about  sixty  or 
seventy  kids  taken  out  over  that  weekend. 

This  is  important  because,  well,  many  kids  do 
have  parents  and  relatives  who  go  out  on  a 
regular  basis.  There  are  other  kids  in  town  who 


One  of  the  biggest  things  we  find,  a lot  of  kids  in  town  have  a lot 
skill  but  lack  self-esteem  and  self  confidence  to  try  stuff  out  or  to 
keep  going  in  stuff  So  setting  small  goals  and  reaching  them  is  very 
important,  and  the  youth  centers  had  a lot  of  success  in  setting  the 
small  goals  with  the  youth. 


never  get  taken  out,  who’s  parents  don’t  do 
traditional  hunting  anymore.  So  it  gave  them  a chance 
to  get  some  traditional  skills  and  also  gave  them 
a chance  to  meet  with  the  Elders  and  just  really 
talk  to  them  about  whatever  was  on  their  minds  and 
just  learn  from  the  Elders.  That  was  great. 

In  the  summer,  we  took  out  about  twenty-five 
youth  with  again,  I think  about  ten  Elders,  for 
two  weeks.  They  built  cabins  that  can  be  used  in 
the  future  for  other  youth  camps.  And  again, 
that  was  a great  thing  because  as  well  as  the 
traditional  skills,  they  were  also  helping  build 
cabins  for  community  use.  Yes,  they’re  perma- 
nent. That  was  an  exciting  venture. 

The  senior  youth  group  are  mentoring  our 
junior  youth  group.  Again,  this  is  purely  off  their 
own  back  and  their  own  vision.  What  happened 
was  that  the  senior  youth  group  initially  didn’t 
want  to  have  younger  kids  around  the  youth 
center.  They  felt  it  would  be  putting  them  down, 
detract  from  the  older  kids  who  wanted  to  hang 
out  there.  But  then  they  felt  that  if  they  could 
make  their  own  committee  and  give  the  younger 
kids  a time  of  their  own  where  they  could  have 
the  youth  center  and  they  could  organize  their 
own  events,  fundraise  their  own  money  and  feel 
some  achievement,  that  would  be  a good 
partnership.  So  they  went  about  setting  up  their 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  and  the  friends  of 
the  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  They  formed 
their  own  youth  committee  and  now  there’s  a 
very  good  partnership  between  the  two  of  them, 
that  some  things  that  they’ll  do  together  as  a 
mass  committee  and  other  things  they’ll  let  the 
younger  kids  do  on  their  own.  Also  then  the 
older  kids  get  to  do  some  stuff  on  their  own  too. 

And  they’re  planning  some  big  barbecues  in  the 
summer  to  get  more  members  on  both  comities 
and  again  it  will  bring  the  youth  center  back 
into  the  public  eye.  So  that’s  good. 

We  started  small.  When  we  first  started  the 
project,  we  were  still  working  on  getting  a youth 
center.  There  were  a couple  of  buildings  we 
looked  at,  and  they  weren’t  quite  working  out. 
Our  first  major  thing  was  to  get  our  peer 
support  workers  trained.  We  thought  it  was  very 
important.  We  wanted  to  make  sure  they  had 
some  skills  and  some  confidence  in  their  own 
abilities  if  they  did  have  someone  come  to  them, 
they  knew  how  to  address  that  problem  or  how 
to  just  listen  to  somebody  and  how  to  get  the 
involvement  in  place. 


So  probably  once,  I’d  say  once  a month,  we  have 
some  sort  of  training  for  the  peer  support 
workers  and  it  can  vary  from  informal  training 
with  social  workers  to  actually  structured  classes 
through  Arctic  college.  What  we’ve  had  over  the 
last  two  years,  we’ve  had  this  project  running. 

We  have  four  staff  on  a regular  basis  but  we’ve 
trained  probably  about  twelve  to  fifteen  kids  at 
different  levels.  That  to  me  is  the  most  im 
portant  thing  I think  we’ve  done.  The  more  kids 
we  can  meet,  the  more  youth  we  can  reach  just 
to  explain  what  community  wellness  is  and  why 
they  are  important  to  it.  Then  that,  to  me,  is  a 
huge  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  high  school  has  started  a high  school 
athletic  association.  They  basically  bought  the 
arcade  in  town,  a kids  arcade  yeah.  And  they  use  it 
for  fundraising  for  sports  events.  They  have  a 
very  good  staff  at  the  high  school  who  encourage 
youth  to  express  themselves  through  sports.  And 
in  our  community,  sports  are  huge.  I think  pret- 
ty much  seventy-five  percent  of  the  high  school 
kids  are  involved  in  some  sport  team  or  other. 

Attached  to  this  is  a stay  in  school  thing.  The 
kids  have  to  have  a certain  attendance,  I think 
it’s  eighty-five  percent  attendance,  that  they  can 
play  on  sport  teams  and  travel.  Now  with  the 
association  owning  the  arcade,  they’re  getting  so 
much  money  that  they  can  travel  so  each  sports 
team  pretty  well  travels  two-three  times  a year 
which  compared  to  other  communities, 
sometimes  you  go  a whole  year  without  traveling 
just  because  it’s  so  hard  to  fundraise  by  running 
teen  dances  or  whatever. 

So  the  high  school  is  doing  a very  good  job  with 
increasing  attendance.  School  attendance  has 
probably  quadrupled  in  the  last  two  years 
because  of  their  program.  We  work  in 
partnership  with  them  but  we’re  also  very  much 
concerned  about  the  youth  who  aren’t  in  school 
or  the  kids  who  can’t  keep  their  attendance  up. 

So  between  the  two  programs,  we  do  feel  that  we 
are  reaching  most  of  the  youth  in  town  and  that 
is  really  important  we  feel.  We  also  make  sure 
there’s  regular  news  in  town  just  to  let  the  kids 
know  what’s  going  on,  that  there  are  places  to 
go,  there’s  activities  all  over  the  place.  Any  given 
day  of  the  week,  be  it  a Sunday  or  in  the  middle 
of  a holiday,  there’s  always  stuff  for  them  to  do 
and  it’s  important  they  know  that.  Because  the 
biggest  complaints,  three  years  ago,  we  were  put- 
ting the  wellness  plan  together,  was  that  the  kids  said 
that  they  were  bored.  There  was  nothing  to  do. 
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Were  not  going  eradicate  all  pain  in 
town.  What  were  trying  to  do  is  to 
make  ourselves  accessible  as  possible 
to  them  and  let  them  know  at  the 
same  time  that  there  are  consequences 
to  everyone’s  actions. 


So  what  we  do  is  give  them  options  and  we  also  stress 
that  it’s  always  their  choice.  If  they  choose  to  be  bored 
then,  yes,  they  will  be  bored.  But  there  is  always  stuff  for 
them  to  do. 


“A  Nomadic  Life”  first  appeared  in  the 
November/December  2003  issue  of  Above  & 
Beyond,  Canada’s  Arctic  Journal.  The  Aboriginal 
Healing  Foundation  thanks  Mr.  Irniq  and  Above  & 
Beyond  magazine  for  authorizing  its  reprint.  © 
Above  & Beyond,  Canada 's  Arctic  Journal. 


About  five  years  ago,  when  we  were  putting  together  the 
wellness  plan,  the  reason  we  were  doing  this  was  because 
Provungnituk  had  the  highest  suicide  rate  in  town.  And 
we  were  also  very  much  sensible  to  clusters,  cluster 
suicides  where  one  person  killed  themselves,  the  whole 
town  held  their  breath  because  we  knew  there’d  be 
another  one  and  probably  another  one  and  another  one. 
Some  years,  we  had  up  to  four,  five  deaths  amongst  your 
youth.  This  was  combined  with  other  things  but  we  were 
at  a rate  of  probably  one  suicide  attempt  a week  and  the 
ones  who  did  kill  themselves  would  lead  to  others.  So  if 
you  compared  those  figures  to  today,  we’ve  had,  I think, 
two  suicides  in  the  last  three  and  a half  years.  Which 
although  we  lost  two  people,  we  are  very  excited  by  the 
fact  that  it’s  not  the  epidemic  it  was.  We  think  this  is  a 
very  big  part  of  the  wellness  plan,  that  we  are  reaching 
the  kids  who  need  to  be  reached. 

And  obviously  there’s  a long  way  to  go  yet.  We’d  like  to 
say  in  ten  years  time,  we  haven’t  had  any  suicides  for  ten 
years  but  I do  believe  that  the  youth  and  the  adults  who 
have  been  feeling  this  way  know  that  there  are  places 
they  can  go  to  get  help.  We’re  trying  to  give  them  as 
many  options  as  possible.  We  have  the  youth  coordinator 
who’s  a trained  counselor.  We  have  our  peer  support 
workers.  We  have  very  good  staff  at  the  health  center 
who  are  making  themselves  available  to  people  twenty- 
four  hours  a day.  We  have  local  volunteers  in  town  who 
do  counseling  twenty-four  hours  a day  who’s  phone  is 
always  open  and  house  is  always  open.  The  women’s 
group  are  doing  a very  good  job  in  town.  They  run  the 
women’s  quest  shelter  but  they  also  have  twenty-four 
hour  care.  If  someone  wants  to  talk,  people  know  there 
are  places  to  go. 

There’s  a lot  of  services  and  there’s  a lot  of  volunteers  in 
town  who  are  working  very  hard  for  this. 

We’re  not  going  eradicate  all  pain  in  town.  What  we’re 
trying  to  do  is  to  make  ourselves  accessible  as  possible  to 
them  and  let  them  know  at  the  same  time  that  there  are 
consequences  to  everyone’s  actions.  All  we  can  do  is  show 
them  there  is  one  way  to  do  things,  but  we  do  leave 
them  with  the  choice  at  the  end  of  the  day.  And  then,  if 
they  choose  to  vandalize  or  to  do  crime,  then  all  we  can 
do  is  be  there  the  next  day  for  them,  and  say,  "Okay, 
how  can  we  help  you  today?"  There  will  always  be 
failures  for  every  ten  successes.  You  know  — it’s  a 
balancing  act.  And  hopefully,  we  ll  reach  them  eventually. 


A Nomadic  Life  Peter  Irniq, 

Between  Two  Worlds  Commissioner  of  Nunavut. 

Here,  I was  slapped  on  my  hand  with  a yardstick  for  speaking 
my  own  language,  Inuktitut*  "Don’t  ever  let  me  hear  you  speak 
that  language  again  in  this  classroom,"  my  teacher  said  to  me. 


I was  born  in  an  iglu  and  lived  in  one  for 
the  first  1 1 years  of  my  life.  In  an  iglu  we 
had  to  go  out  first  thing  in  the  morning 
because  of  the  tradition  called  ittuqtarniq, 
the  ability  to  go  outside  in  the  morning  to 
see  what  the  weather  is  going  to  be  like  and 
to  breathe  fresh  air.  I caught  the  end  of  the 
Inuit  way  of  life  and  saw  the  beginning  of 
the  space  age. 

Whenever  we  would  travel,  by  dog-team,  to 
Naujaat-Repulse  Bay  and  go  into  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  store,  we  always 
used  to  say  Qablunaaqsunni  mamaqtu- 
aluqak  — "the  smell  of  Qablunaaq  smells 
really  delicious."  It  was  our  reference  to  the 
beautiful  smell  of  Qablunaaq  material, 
clothing  and  things.  I guess  living  in  an  iglu 
had  its  own  smell,  of  whatever  we  had, 
maybe  seal  skin.  It  smelled  rather  good. 

In  1958,  I was  taken  away  to  a residential 
school  at  the  age  of  1 1.  This  was  before  I 
had  a chance  to  fully  live  and  understand 
my  Inuit  way  of  life.  Like  so  many  other 
Inuit  children  from  the  Kivallirmuit/ 
Amitturmiut  and  Nattilingmiut,  I am  the 
product  of  a Roman  Catholic  residential 
school  system.  When  a Roman  Catholic 
priest  came  to  pick  me  up  from  our  outpost 
hunting  and  fishing  camp  in  August  1958,  I 
don’t  think  he  realized  what  an  impact  this 
would  have  on  my  family  and  me.  He 
brought  me  to  Naujaat  by  boat  and  then  a 
few  days  later  I was  flown  to  Igluligaarjuk 
(Chesterfield  Inlet)  to  attend  Sir  Joseph 
Bernier  Federal  Day  School.  Here,  I was 


slapped  on  my  hand  with  a yardstick  for 
speaking  my  own  language,  Inuktitut. 

"Don’t  ever  let  me  hear  you  speak  that 
language  again  in  this  classroom,"  my 
teacher  said  to  me. 

Igluligaarjuk  is  about  300  kilometres  south 
of  my  home  town  of  Repulse  Bay.  I went 
from  a 12x14  tent  that  sheltered  five  of  us 
to  a huge  three-storey  building,  the  first 
time  I was  ever  inside  a building  for  the 
night.  It  smelled  so  good  in  that  large 
building  called  Turquetil  Hall.  I wore  shoes 
for  the  first  time,  a bit  uncomfortable  when 
I was  used  to  wearing  sealskin  boots  . We 
prayed  a minimum  of  10  times  a day.  In 
school,  we  were  taught  to  read  stories  about 
Dick  and  Jane  and  Spot.  I hated  the  meals 
the  staff  served.  Sometimes,  they  used  to 
feed  us  Inuit  boys  and  girls  some  frozen  cow 
meat,  or  bread  soup,  and  my  favorite  was 
corned  beef.  We  used  to  have  this  once  a 
week.  They  did  feed  us  some  maktaaq 
(whale  blubber  and  skin)  and  Arctic  Char, 
also  once  a week.  I always  used  to  look 
forward  to  eating  maktaag,  as  that  was 
something  I had  quite  a bit  at  home  in 
Naujaat.  Arctic  Char  was  good  too,  but  it 
never  tasted  as  good  as  the  fish  back  home. 

We  returned  home  to  our  communities  each 
year  in  May  for  a few  months  until  it  was 
time  to  go  back  to  school  in  August. 
Assimilation  was  the  objective,  to  have  Inuit 
join  the  mainstream  of  Canadian  society. 
With  me,  they  did  not  succeed.  I still  speak 
my  language  and  live  my  culture. 
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Bonjour, 


Je  suis  un  Autochtone  qui  travaille  comme 
therapeute  depuis  quatorze  ans.  La  plupart  de  mes 
clients  (des  femmes  et  des  hommes)  sont  des  per- 
sonnes  survivantes  de  mauvais  traitements  et  de 
violence  sexuelle  subis  dans  leur  enfance. 

Je  suis  interesse  a m’abonner  a votre  bulletin  d’in- 
formation  Le  premier  pas  (version  franchise) 
(j’aimerais  recevoir  les  numeros  deja  parus)  dans  le 
but  de  me  renseigner  sur  ce  qui  se  fait  par  regions 
au  pays  pour  remedier  a cette  injustice  enorme  et 
pouvoir  participer  a des  manifestations  (des  evene- 
ments)  /publications. 

Veuillez  agreer  mes  salutations, 


Fred  Andersen 

* 

Cher  Fred, 

C'est  un  plaisir  pour  nous  de  vous  inscrire  sur  notre  liste 
de  lecteurs.  Nous  sommes  encourages  par  I'interet  et  la 
comprehension  que  vous  demontrez  en  rapport  avec  les 
questions  soulevees  et  je  vous  en  remercie. 

Le  numero  automne/hiver  a ete  dedie  aux  hommes 
autochtones.  Le  dernier  numero  de  Le  premier  pas 
(automne  2003)  est  dedie  aux  Metis  et  a la  question  des 
pensionnats.  Je  vais  vous  envoyer  ces  deux  numeros  et 
un  certain  nombre  de  numeros  deja  parus. 

La  demande  pour  notre  bulletin  d'information  a depasse 
toutes  nos  attentes  au  point  ou  on  commence  a manquer 
de  numeros  deja  parus.  Nous  etudions  la  possibility  de 
produire  un  CD-ROM  en  temps  pour  notre  conference 
nationale  qui  se  tiendra  a Edmonton  en  juillet  2004. 

S.  VP  voir  page  42 
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Pour  recevoir  Le  premier  pas,  ecrivez-nous  a. 
I’adresse  suivante  : Piece  801,  75  rue  Albert, 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  5E7  ou  telephonez-nous  au 
1-888-725-8886)  le  numero  local  est  le  237  4441. 
Notre  numero  de  telecopieur  est  le  613  237  4442. 
Nos  adresse  electronique  est  : wspear@ahf.ca. 
N’oubliez  pas  que  notre  journal  est  disponible  en 
Anglais  et  qu’il  est  gratuit. 


Les  Redacteurs: 


Giselle  Robelin 


Wayne  K.  Spear 
wspear@ahf.ca 


Le  premier  pas  est  une  publication  trimestrielle 
gratuite  qui  traite  de  questions  liees  au  regime 
canadien  des  pensionnats  pour  Indiens  ( y com- 
pris  les  ecoles  industrielles,  foyers  scolaires, 
maisons  d’hebergement  et  externats)  et  cedes 
liees  a la  guerison 


le  premier  pas 

semrmsicns 


Le  premier  pas  ISSN  1703-583X 

Vous  pouvez  soumettre 
vos  articles  ou  autres 
contributions  par  la 
poste  ou  sous  forme  de  disquette: 

Au  Redacteur,  Premier  pas 
75  rue  Albert,  Piece  801 
Ottawa,  Ontario  K1 P 5E7 

courriel  : 

wspear@ahf.ca 


Veuillez  inclure,  avec  vos  contri- 
butions, une  courte  biographie 
(votre  nom,  ce  que  vous  faites) 
ainsi  que  votre  adresse  complete 
(ou  l’adresse  de  votre  organisa- 
tion), vos  numeros  de  telephone, 
de  telecopieur  et  votre  adresse 
electronique. 

Les  points  de  vue  et  les  opinions 
exprimes  dans  les  articles  soumis 
par  les  auteurs  ne  refletent  pas 
necessairement  las  points  de  vue 
et  opinions  de  la  FAG. 

La  FAG  conservera  les  articles  qui 
lui  sont  soumis,  pour  les  publier 
dans  un  autre  numero  de  Premier 
pas.  La  FAG  se  reserve  le  droit 
d’accepter  ou  de  refuser  les  articles 
qui  lui  sont  soumis.  La  FAG  se 
reserve  le  droit  de  retirer  les  pas- 
sages dont  le  language  nest  pas 
acceptable  et  de  corriger  les 
erreurs  de  grammaire,  d’ortho- 
graphe  et  de  ponctuation. 
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Regime  alimentaire 
traditionnel  inuit 


Pour  obtenir  cette  information,  consultez  le 
site  Web  de  Inuit  Tapiriit  Kanatami  : 

http : // www.  itk.  ca/ english/i  tk/  departments/ envi 
ro/ncp/nutrition.htm 


et 

http://www.itk.ca/english/itk/departments/envi 
ro  / wildlife/ seal_n.  htm 


Les  aliments  que  vous  obtiendrez  de  la 
chasse,  ou  de  ce  qu’on  appelle  les 
aliments  ou  nourriture  traditionnels, 
contribuent  a un  bon  etat  de  sante;  ils  nous 
procurent  un  etat  de  bien-etre  en  nous  donnant 
le  sentiment  de  participer  a notre  culture.  C’est 
en  pratiquant  la  chasse  et  en  vivant  dans  la 
nature  que  nos  Aines  nous  enseignent  a assumer 
notre  responsabilite  et  a developper,  conserver  les 
habiletes  pouvant  nous  donner  confiance. 


Le  temps  qu’on  passe  dans  la  nature  aide  a 
retablir  notre  harmonie  et  notre  equilibre 
interieurs.  11  nous  aide  aussi  a maintenir  notre 
bien-etre  mental  et  physique.  Une  grande  partie 
du  temps  que  nous  consacrons  a notre  famille  et 
a nos  amis,  qu’on  passe  avec  eux,  c’est  quand 
nous  allons  a la  chasse,  que  nous  preparons  des 
aliments  traditionnels,  que  nous  prenons  des 
repas  ensemble.  Consommer  des  aliments 
naturels  nous  aide  a sentir  l’integralite  de  notre 
etre.  Cela  nous  aide  a rester  « en  harmonie  » 
avec  la  nature. 

Au  cours  des  cinq  derniers  millenaires,  nous 
avons  developpe  et  constamment  perfectionne 


des  techniques,  des  capacites  et  des 
connaissances,  non  seulement  requises  pour 
notre  survie,  mais  egalement  pour  prosperer  en 
tant  que  chasseurs  du  Nord.  L’un  des  mythes  ou 
stereotypes  frequents  au  sujet  de  la  culture 
inuite,  c’est  que  nous  passons  presque  toujours 
par  des  periodes  de  famine,  si  ce  n’est  de  reelle 
inanition.  Les  gens  d’ailleurs,  du  monde 
exterieur,  ont  bien  de  la  difficulte  a comprendre 
qu’un  environnement  paraissant  si  desertique 
peut  en  fait  offrir  a chaque  saison  de  l’annee  une 
grande  abondance  de  nourriture. 

Bien  sur,  il  y a eu  des  epoques  oil,  selon  les 
souvenirs  de  nos  Aines  ou  de  memoire 
d’hommes,  la  chasse  n’a  pas  ete  fructueuse  et  oil 
il  y a eu  des  periodes  de  famine,  du  moins  de 
courtes  periodes.  Presque  tout  le  monde  a connu 
des  temps  difflciles,  et  ce  sont  la  plupart  du 
temps  les  meilleures  histoires  a raconter.  On  ne 
parle  que  rarement  de  la  realite  quotidienne  oil 
chacun  semble  bien  se  debrouiller.  Il  arrive 
parfois  que  meme  un  bon  chasseur  ait  beaucoup 
de  malchance.  Le  vent  peut  souffler  pendant 
plusieurs  jours  ou  la  glace  peut  pousser  contre  le 
rivage  ou  une  glace  de  banc  qui  se  brise, 
empechant  le  deplacement  des  personnes  et  des 
animaux.  Le  materiel  peut  aussi  etre  endommage 
si  les  chasseurs  sont  au  grand  large  ou  tres  loin  a 
finterieur  des  terres.  N’importe  qui  d’entre  nous 
qui  va  a la  chasse  peut  avoir  eu  assez  reguliere- 
ment  a affronter  ce  type  de  situations.  Il  n’y  a 
pas  si  longtemps,  la  maladie,  dont  l’origine  etait 
attribuable  aux  gens  venus  de  l’exterieur,  nous  a 
cause  beaucoup  de  problemes  parce  qu’elle  a 
affaibli  la  sante  des  chasseurs,  leurs  forces  neces- 
saires  pour  aller  a la  recherche  de  nourriture. 

Ce  qu’il  faut  reellement  pour  etre  un  bon 
chasseur,  c’est  d’avoir  des  habiletes  et  de  bonnes 
connaissances.  En  effet,  la  connaissance  au  sujet 
du  deplacement  et  du  comportement  des 
animaux  nous  aide  a aller  aux  bons  endroits  au 
bon  moment,  ainsi  que  notre  capacite  de  lire  et 
de  bien  comprendre  les  nombreux  signes  de  la 
nature  qui  nous  permet  de  savoir  ce  qui  se  passe 
et  de  pouvoir  planifier.  C’est  grace  a ce  savoir  et 
a ce  savoir-faire  que  nous  savons  comment 
marcher  sans  faire  de  bruit  et  la  faqon  de 
marcher  dans  le  vent  en  poursuivant  les 
animaux.  Nous  savons  comment  tailler  un  petit 
trou  au  travers  d’une  couche  epaisse  de  glace  en 
eau  douce,  reperer  le  poisson  qui  se  deplace 
en-dessous,  pour  ensuite  lancer  un  harpon  dans 
la  bonne  direction  et  exactement  au  bon 
moment.  Nous  savons  comment  trouver  les  trous 
de  respiration  des  phoques  dans  la  glace  marine 
d’hiver  et  pouvoir  aussi  dire  quels  trous  sont 
frequemment  utilises.  Nous  avons  la  patience 
d’attendre  sans  bouger  sous  des  temperatures 
glaciales,  nous  savons  quand  un  phoque  se 
prepare  a venir  respirer  et  quand  diriger  un 
harpon  avec  precision  dans  ce  trou  de 
respiration.  Nous  avons  les  habiletes  requises 
pour  attaquer  un  morse  aux  endroits  oil  il  se 


hisse  vers  l’exterieur,  et  au  moment  propice, 
s’elancer  vers  lui  et  lancer  un  harpon;  ou  tirer 


m 

Nous  savons  etre  a fetat  de  veille  exactement  au 
bon  endroit  si  un  beluga  ou  des  narvals  passent 
pres  de  nos  terres  a l’automne  ou  dans  la  zone  de 
dislocation  du  banc  de  glace  a l’hiver  ou  au 
printemps.  Nous  savons  exactement  oil  aller  et 
quoi  faire,  quand  nous  baisser  grace  a des  fissures 
dans  l’epaisse  glace  marine  d’hiver  a maree  basse, 
et  pouvoir  dans  la  zone  des  marees  sous  la  glace 
chercher  des  moules,  des  palourdes  et  du 
goemon  pour  obtenir  un  repas  mi-hivernal. 

Nous  avons  le  savoir-faire  et  le  savoir  pour 
trouver  le  caribou  meme  si  la  population  a 
diminue  et  s’il  ne  se  deplace  plus  qu’en  grands 
groupes.  On  peut  trouver  les  petits  endroits  bien 
caches  oil  les  canards  font  leur  nid  et  ramasser 
leurs  oeufs  et  le  duvet  du  nid.  Nous  avons  les 
habiletes  necessaires  pour  nous  descendre  le  long 
de  pentes  de  falaise  au  bout  d’une  corde 
fabriquee  a l’aide  de  peaux  de  phoques  barbus 
pour  ramasser  les  oeufs  des  guillemots  qui 
creusent  les  falaises.  Et,  bien  sur,  si  nous 
rencontrons  un  ours  polaire,  nous  avons  le 
savoir-faire  et  le  savoir  requis  pour  retourner  a 
notre  camp  ou  dans  notre  collectivite  avec  la 
viande  et  la  peau.  Si  nous  faisons  une  carte  de 
notre  parcours,  de  notre  utilisation  des  terres, 
cela  parait  bien  simple.  Nous  disons  simplement 
que  nous  allons  ici  ou  que  nous  allons  la  pour 
capturer  les  animaux  dont  nous  avons  besoin. 
Toutefois,  ce  n’est  pas  si  simple.  Ce  sont  des 
efforts  tres  exigeants,  difficiles,  pour  obtenir  la 
nourriture  necessaire,  ce  qui  reste  particulier  a 
tout  Inuit.  Meme  les  activites  difficiles  sont  tres 
differentes  a cause  de  la  faqon  dont  nous  vivons 
aujourd’hui;  c’est  pourquoi  la  plupart  des  Inuits 
preferent  encore  se  nourrir  d’aliments 
traditionnels. 

De  nos  jours,  nous  avons  ce  qu’on  considere 
comme  une  « economie  mixte  ».  On  entend  par 
cette  economie  le  fait  que,  de  temps  a autre,  on 
gagne  sa  vie  en  occupant  un  emploi  et  en  faisant 
des  activites  comme  de  la  sculpture  ou  comme 
guide  pour  des  touristes.  A d’autres  moments,  on 
s’adonne  activement  a la  chasse  comme  mode  de 
vie.  Presque  tout,  a l’heure  actuelle,  dans  nos 


rapidement  un  coup  mortel. 
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collectivities  coute  de  l’argent;  c’est  pourquoi  les 
Inuits  doivent  avoir  de  l’argent,  gagner  de 
l’argent  pour  acheter  et  entretenir  l’equipement, 
le  materiel,  dont  ils  ont  besoin  pour  la  chasse. 
Nous  utilisons  aussi  de  l’argent  pour  acheter  les 
aliments  importes  du  sud.  On  peut  maintenant 
aller  au  magasin  a n’importe  quel  moment  de 
Fannee  pour  se  procurer  ces  aliments.  Meme  si 
ces  faqons  de  vivre  ont  suscite  d’importants 
changements  dans  Falimentation,  les  aliments 
traditionnels  constituent  encore  la  partie  la  plus 
importante  de  notre  regime  alimentaire. 

II  n’y  a pas  si  longtemps,  les  seuls  aliments 
importes  dont  nous  disposions  tout  au  long  de 
Fannee  etaient  des  denrees  de  base  comme  de  la 
farine,  du  sel  et  parfois  de  la  graisse  pour  faire 
du  pain  bannock,  peut-etre  du  lait  en  poudre  et 
certainement  du  the  et  du  sucre.  Ces  denrees 
etaient  apportees  par  bateau,  ce  qui  arrivait  une 
fois  par  annee  en  aout.  Le  bateau  apportait  des 
produits  comme  des  croustilles  de  pommes  de 
terre  (chips)  et  des  boissons  gazeuses,  des  biscuits 
et  des  friandises  que  tout  le  monde  se  depechait 
d’acheter.  Ces  provisions  ne  duraient  jamais 
longtemps  et,  habituellement,  au  plus  tard  a 
Noel,  le  magasin  local  n’offrait  pas  beaucoup 
plus  que  de  la  farine,  du  sucre,  du  the  et 
quelques  autres  denrees.  Des  produits  comme  de 
la  farine  et  du  the  font  depuis  tres  longtemps 
partie  de  ce  qu’on  considere  de  la  nourriture 
traditionnelle. 

Les  Inuits  sont  tres  surpris  du  peu  d’information 
que  les  gens  de  Fexterieur  savent  au  sujet  de 
Fimportance  qu’on  accorde  aux  aliments 
traditionnels,  qu’on  continue  de  capturer  ou  de 
recolter  tout  au  long  de  Fannee.  Pendant  les 
affaires  traitees  devant  les  tribunaux  pour  essayer 
de  faire  cesser  les  negociations  autour  du  projet 
hydroelectrique  de  la  Baie  James,  a titre 
d’exemple,  on  a demande  a maintes  reprises  aux 
Inuits  pour  quelle  raison  ils  voulaient  la 
preservation  de  leur  territoire  et  de  leurs 
animaux.  Tout  le  monde  pensait  que  nous  nous 
nourrissions  uniquement  de  boites  de  conserve 
envoyees  dans  nos  collectivites  par  les  regions  du 
sud.  Ils  ont  semble  etonnes  d’apprendre  que  ce 
n’etait  pas  le  cas,  que  les  aliments  traditionnels 
constituent  la  majeure  partie  de  notre  regime 
alimentaire.  Quand  on  a essaye  d’expliquer  cette 
situation,  ils  ne  nous  ont  pas  pris  tres  au  serieux; 
il  a fallu  faire  appel  a des  anthropologues  et  a 
d’autres  specialistes  en  sciences  sociales  pour 
parler  en  notre  faveur.  II  semble  que  les 
tribunaux  ont  considere  ces  scientifiques  dignes 
de  foi  plus  qu’ils  l’avaient  fait  avec  nos  Ames. 
Tous  les  mecanismes  de  revendication  de  notre 
territoire  demontrent  la  meme  disposition,  le 
meme  etat  d’ esprit;  il  reste  cependant  que 
maintenant  des  attitudes  ont  change.  Il  y a de  la 
part  du  gouvernement  davantage  de  comprehen- 
sion, et  esperons-le,  de  l’industrie  egalement,  a 
l’egard  de  notre  alimentation  traditionnelle. 


Un  des  moyens  que  nous  avons  utilises  pour 
demontrer  Fimportance  continue  de  la  chasse 
pour  nous  a ete  de  mener  des  etudes  sur  nos 
ressources  de  substance  afin  d’appuyer  a l’aide  de 
documents  sur  une  base  presque  quotidienne  les 
types  et  les  quantites  d’aliments  qui  sont  cap- 
tures ou  recoltes  par  les  chasseurs.  Ces  etudes 
revelent  qu’en  depit  du  fait  que  nous  pouvons  a 
Fheure  actuelle  aller  au  magasin  pour  acheter  des 
croustilles  de  pommes  de  terre  ou  meme  un 
morceau  de  boeuf,  la  grande  partie  de  notre 
alimentation  provient  des  animaux  sauvages. 

Le  type  d’aliments  traditionnels  que  nous 
consommons  varie  en  fonction  de  l’endroit  oil 
nous  vivons  et  de  la  disponibilite  des  especes 
d’animaux  majeurs  (grand  gibier)  ou  mineurs 
(petit  gibier)  a differents  endroits  et  a des  saisons 
differentes  de  Fannee.  Une  fois  par  annee,  on 
recoltera  probablement  environ  25  a 30  especes 
differentes  pour  se  nourrir,  notamment  des  oeufs 
de  canard,  des  moules,  du  goemon  et  differents 
types  de  petits  fruits  sauvages.  On  mange 
differentes  parties  des  animaux,  dont  la  viande, 
les  organes,  les  intestins,  les  os  et  le  sang. 

Certains  aliments,  comme  le  caribou,  les 
phoques  barbus  et  marbres,  la  baleine  blanche 
beluga,  le  muktuk,  l’omble  d’arctique  et  meme 
des  oeufs  de  canard  sont  souvent  manges  crus  ou 
congeles.  Le  poisson,  les  intestins  des  phoques 
marbres  et  des  tranches  de  viande  du  phoque  et 
du  caribou  peuvent  etre  seches  a Fair  et 
conserves  pour  une  utilisation  ulterieure.  L’ours 
polaire  est  toujours  cuit,  de  meme  que 
frequemment  le  morse,  en  raison  des  problemes 
de  parasites.  On  ne  mange  jamais  le  foie  de 
Fours  polaire  et  du  phoque  barbu  etant  donne 
leur  forte  concentration  de  vitamine  A.  Par 
contre,  le  foie  du  phoque  marbre  est  excellent. 
Les  yeux  des  phoques,  la  chair  a Finterieur  du 
nez  du  caribou,  les  plantes  et  les  palourdes  deja 
decortiques  qui  se  trouvent  dans  l’estomac  des 
animaux  sont  encore  consideres  comme  un  mets 
delicat,  apprecie,  du  moins  par  de  nombreuses 
personnes  plus  agees. 

On  estime  que  la  quantite  d’aliments 
traditionnels  consommes  dans  le  nord  represente 
environ  90  a 300  kg  par  personne  a chaque 
annee.  La  plupart  de  ces  aliments  sont  de  la 
viande  et  du  poisson.  Les  gens  d’ailleurs  au 
Canada  se  nourrissent  d’une  quantite  beaucoup 
moins  grande  de  viande  et  de  poisson, 
c’est-a-dire  environ  67  kg  par  personne  par 


annee.  Le  centre  sur  la  nutrition  et 
l’environnement  des  peuples  autochtones,  un 
partenaire  de  PCGN  situe  a l’universite  McGill, 
a Montreal,  a mene  cette  analyse  nutritionnelle 
de  nos  aliments. 

Ces  constatations  indiquent  qu’une  portion 
moyenne  de  viande  ou  de  poisson  capture  ou 
recolte  dans  la  nature  (de  faqon  traditionnelle) 
repond  a tous  les  besoins  nutritionnels 
quotidiens,  c’est-a-dire  qu’elle  satisfait  aux 
recommandations  concernant  un  certain  nombre 
de  nutriments  essentiels.  L’importance  des 
aliments  traditionnels  ne  diminue  done  pas, 
comme  le  demontre  les  resultats  de  cette 
recherche  approfondie  et  a long  terme  pour 
determiner  les  niveaux  de  recolte.  Cette 
recherche  a ete  menee  collectivite  par  collectivite 
dans  presque  toutes  les  regions  et  elle  a indique 
les  ressources  fauniques  de  recolte  qui  peuvent 
procurer  autant  que  2,2  kg  d’aliments  par 
personne  par  jour. 

Recolter  et  se  nourrir  d’aliments  traditionnels 
apporte  beaucoup  d’elements  nutritifs,  mais, 
d’un  point  de  vue  economique,  c’est  aussi  une 
bonne  affaire  si  on  compare  le  cout  de  ces 
denrees  a celui  des  produits  de  commerce.  Les 
aliments  provenant  du  sud  sont  moins  nutritifs 
et  coutent  beaucoup  plus  cher.  La  recherche  de 
CINE  (PCGN)  montre  que  le  cout  des  aliments 
pour  nourrir  une  famille  pendant  une  semaine 
peut  representer  jusqu’a  254  $ dans  le  Nord.  Les 
memes  aliments,  probablement  de  meilleure 
qualite,  couteraient  a peu  pres  1 1 0 $ dans  le  sud. 
Ces  chercheurs  ont  releve  que,  dans  une 
collectivite,  le  cout  d’un  kilogramme  de  pore 
s’elevait  a 12  $ alors  que  le  cout  estime  d’un 
caribou  capture  pouvait  n’etre  que  de  0,29  $ par 
kilogramme. 
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Inlet  Chesterfield  (1955-1969) 

Extrait  de  Dreams  and  Visions 
Publie  par  le  Ministere  de  I'education 
Gouvernement  desTerritoires  du  Nord-Ouest,  1991 
Article  redige  par  Lorraine  Branson 


En  1950,  le  gouvernement  federal  du 
Canada  a construit  une  ecole  de  jour 
a Chesterfield  Inlet.  M.  Roland 
Lariviere  a pris  la  direction  de  l’ecole 
des  son  ouverture  en  septembre  1951  jusqu’en 
1953  au  moment  oil  deux  religieuses  de  la 
congregation  des  Soeurs  grises  de  Montreal, 
Soeur  Elisabeth  Herauf  et  Soeur  Pauline  Cote, 
sont  venues  a Chesterfield  enseigner  a F ecole. 

A cette  epoque,  le  vicariat  apostolique  de  la 
Baie  d’Hudson,  maintenant  le  diocese  de 
Churchill  Hudson  Bay,  voulait  favoriser 
« I’education  des  Esquimaux  pour  le  bien-etre 
de  la  collectivite  esquimaude  ».  A cette  fin,  le 
vicariat,  sous  la  direction  de  Monseigneur  Marc 
Lacroix,  O.M.I.  a finance  la  construction  d’un 
foyer  pour  eleves  qui  seraient  emmenes  en 
avion  de  collectivites  a l’exterieur  de 
Chesterfield  Inlet. 

Sous  la  supervision  du  Frere  Gilles  Marie 
Paradis,  le  foyer  a ete  construit  en  1954  avec 
l’aide  de  plusieurs  Inuits  de  la  place,  quelques 
peres  et  trois  freres.  Le  foyer,  appele  Turquetil 
Hall,  a ete  ouvert  en  1955  pour  heberger  les 
eleves  emmenes  en  avion  de  diverses 
collectivites  de  l’Arctique  canadien.  De 
1955-1969,  la  gestion  du  foyer  a ete  assumee 
par  les  Soeurs  de  la  congregation  des  Soeurs 
grises  qui  prenaient  soin  des  necessites  telles 
que  les  services  de  buanderie/lingerie,  de 
cafeteria  (les  repas)  et  la  supervision. 


Suite  a Fouverture  de  Turquetil  Hall*,  la  vieille 
ecole  a deux  salles  de  classe  n’etait  plus  assez 
grande  pour  recevoir  tous  les  eleves  heberges  au 
foyer.  Comme  consequence,  d’autres  classes  ont 
ete  offertes  dans  le  nouveau  foyer  pendant  un 
certain  temps,  en  attendant  que  le 
gouvernement  federal  agrandisse  l’ecole  de  jour. 

Chaque  annee,  on  allait  chercher  les  enfants 
vers  la  mi-aout  avec  des  avions  fournis  par  le 
gouvernement  pour  les  ramener  dans  leur 
localite  respective  vers  la  mi-mai.  Environ 
quarante  eleves,  mais  jusqu’a  quatre-vingt 
eleves,  ont  ete  emmenes  [chaque  annee]  de 
localites  a Fexterieur  de  Chesterfield  Inlet  pour 
profiter  de  cette  possibility  d’acces  a Fen 
seignement.  Les  eleves  se  partageaient  les 
chambres  et  ils  prenaient  leurs  repas  ensemble 
dans  la  salle  a manger  (refectoire)  de  Turquetil 
Hall.  On  servait  souvent  aux  eleves  des  repas 
d’aliments  congeles,  de  la  viande,  du  poisson 
ou  du  muktuk. 

Dans  son  rapport  decrivant  les  activites  ayant 
eu  lieu  au  pensionnat  au  cours  de  la  premiere 
annee,  la  directrice,  Soeur  Herauf,  a ecrit  : 

« Dans  chaque  sphere  d’activite,  on  doit  savoir 
comment  s’adapter  a la  mentalite  et  aux  moeurs 
des  personnes  concernees.  Des  le  depart,  nous 
n’avons  epargne  aucun  effort  pour  adapter 
notre  faqon  de  pensee  et  de  faire  a la  leur,  les 
Esquimaux,  et  non  le  contraire  ». 


Le  programme  cadre  d’etudes  et  les  manuels 
scolaires  nous  ont  ete  fournis  par  le 
gouvernement  federal.  Par  consequent,  Fanglais 
a ete  adopte  comme  langue  d’enseignement, 
meme  si  des  caracteres  syllabiques  et  romains 
leur  ont  ete  enseignes.  Cette  connaissance 
permettait  aux  enfants  de  pouvoir 
communiquer  par  ecrit  avec  leur  famille  dont 
les  membres  avaient  appris  ces  formes  d’ecriture 
et  de  lecture  dans  les  ecoles  de  missions  locales. 
Chaque  annee,  de  sept  a huit  religieuses  se 
consacraient  a cette  tache  d’enseignement, 
d’education.  II  y a eu  en  tout  vingt-six 
religieuses  ayant  travaille  a ce  foyer  qui  a ferme 
ses  portes  en  1969.  En  plus  des  religieuses, 
environ  deux  institutrices  laiques  enseignaient  a 
l’ecole  chaque  annee. 

Vers  le  milieu  des  annees  I960,  le 
gouvernement  a fait  l’acquisition  de  Turquetil 
Hall  et,  en  1970,  le  Ministere  de  I’education 
des  T.N.-O.  a commence  a utiliser  l’edifice 
pour  offrir  des  programmes  d’education  des 
adultes.  Aujourd’hui,  l’etage  superieur  de 
l’edifice  est  ferme  et  le  sous-sol  est  occupe  par 
la  co-op  communautaire,  le  bureau  de  poste  et 
divers  organismes  gouvernementaux. 

* Note  de  la  redaction  : Turquetil  Hall  a ete 
demoli  en  1985. 


Nous  sommes  a la  recherche  de  photographies  de 
pensionnats  et  de  pensionnaires  autochtones  pour 
les  autres  numeros  de  Le  premier  pas.  Vous 
pouvez  nous  faire  parvenir  ces  photographies  par 
voie  electronique  ou  par  la  poste  - nous  les 
traiteront  avec  grand  respect  et  seulement  le 
temps  qu’il  nous  faut  pour  les  transferer  sur 
fordinateur  (quelques  jours).  Nous  recevons 
souvent  des  demandes  de  photographies  de  la 
part  des  survivants  et  de  leurs  descendants.  Dans 
certains  cas,  ces  ecoles  n existent  plus  et  les 


membres  de  la  famille  sont  decedes,  les  photos 
sont  done  fun  des  quelques  moyens  qui  restent 
pour  documenter  l’histoire  de  la  famille  et  de  la 
communaute.  En  nous  faisant  parvenir  ces  photos 
vous  nous  aiderez  a rendre  et  contribuerez  a 
raconter  ce  qui  s’est  passe  dans  les  pensionnats... 

Si  vous  desirez  d’autres  informations  a ce  sujet, 
veuillez  contacter  Le  premier  pas  (adresse  en 
page  2 ). 
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Alimentation  traditionnelle 


La  nourriture  traditionnelle  ne  represente  pour 
les  Inuits  pas  seulement  une  tradition.  C’est  la 
concretisation  du  lien  que  les  Inuits  ont  avec  la 
nature  et  sa  liberalite.  C’est  aussi  ce  qui  relie  les 
Inuits  aux  traditions  de  leurs  ancetres.  Les  fetes 
ou  on  fait  bombance  sont  une  celebration  des 
valeurs  inuites  — la  cooperation,  le  partage  et  la 
spiritualite.  La  nourriture  traditionnelle  fait  par- 
tie  integrante  de  fidentite  inuite.  Comme  un 
Inuk  disait  : « Quand  je  mange  un  mets  tradi- 
tionnel,  je  sais  qui  je  suis  ». 

La  nourriture  traditionnelle  constitue  une 
option  saine,  une  solution  de  rechange  aux  ali- 
ments preemballes,  transformes  et  chers  qui  sont 
vendus  en  magasin.  Des  aliments  comme  du 
phoque  et  de  la  baleine  sont  riches  en  acides 
gras  omega-3,  une  classe  de  corps  gras  poly- 
insatures,  dont  on  a confirme  le  pouvoir  de 
reduire  le  risque  de  maladies  cardiovasculaires. 
Les  aliments  traditionnels  sont  aussi  eleves  en 
proteines,  faibles  en  gras  satures  et  riches  en 
nutriments. 

II  y a aussi  les  avantages  supplementaires  qu’on 
retire  en  faisant  la  cueillette  ou  en  se  procurant 
les  aliments  traditionnels  — des  etudes  ont  mon- 
tre  que  les  Inuits  qui  vont  a la  chasse  et  a la 
peche,  meme  occasionnellement,  sont  plus 
minces  et  sont  en  meilleure  sante  que  ceux  qui 
ne  le  font  pas.  L’activite  physique,  comme  la 
chasse,  la  peche  et  la  cueillette  des  petits  fruits 
sauvages,  a pour  effet  que  les  gens  ont  un  mode 
de  vie  plus  actif. 

Les  aliments  traditionnels  permettent  non  seule- 
ment de  fournir  un  apport  nutritif  important 
pour  un  bon  etat  de  sante  physique,  mais  ils 
ameliorent  egalement  le  bien-etre  au  niveau 
mental  (psychologique)  chez  les  Inuits. 
Consommer  des  aliments  traditionnels  apporte 
de  grands  bienfaits  sur  le  plan  social,  culturel  et 
physique  pour  les  Inuits.  Ajoutons  a ces  avan- 
tages, celui  de  representer  pour  eux  un  avantage 
economique  vu  qu’ils  fournissent  une  source 
d’aliments  sains  peu  couteux;  par  consequent, 
les  aliments  traditionnels  sont  gagnants! 

• Akutuq  ou  la  creme  glacee  a l’esquimaude  : 
un  melange  de  viande  de  caribou,  de  gras  ou 
de  moelle  de  caribou  et  du  bouillon,  brasse  a la 
main  jusqu’a  ce  que  le  melange  soit  leger, 
mousseux,  et  le  congeler. 

• Ragout  ou  soupe  de  caribou  : du  caribou  en 
cubes,  des  legumes,  du  riz  et  du  bouillon. 

• Poisson  seche  : du  poisson  sans  arete,  suspendu 
pour  secher  au  soleil  ou  fume  dans  un  fumoir. 
Peu  importe  la  faqon,  c’est  delicieux. 

• Mipku  ou  viande  sechee  : minces  tranches  de 
baleine  ou  de  viande  de  caribou  qui  doivent 


etre  suspendues  pour  etre  sechees. 

• Muktuk  : peau  de  baleine  (belouga  ou  boreale) 
qui  peut  etre  cuite  ou  mangee  crue  apres 
maturation. 

• Muqpauraq  ou  bannock  : fait  de  farine,  de 
sucre,  de  poudre  a pate,  de  lard  (gras)  et  de  lait 
ou  d’eau,  frit  des  deux  cotes  sur  un  feu  a ciel 
ouvert  ou  cuit  dans  un  fourneau. 

• Putuligaaq  ou  des  beignes  a fesquimaude  : des 
beignes  plonges  en  grande  friture  avec  6 a 8 
trous. 

• Quak  : viande  congelee  crue  et  consommee. 

• Suvaq  : des  oeufs  de  poisson  qui  peuvent  etre 
consommes  congeles  ou  cuits. 

• Uksuk  : huile  de  baleine. 

• Eau  pour  le  the  : Bien  des  Inuvialuits  pensent 
que  l’eau  fraiche  provenant  de  lacs  ou  de  blocs 
de  glace  devrait  etre  utilisee  pour  faire  le  the, 
lui  donnant  ainsi  une  essence  (un  arome) 
additionnelle. 

INFORMATION  NUTRITIONNELLE 

Les  aliments  traditionnels  apportent  les 
elements  nutritifs  suivants  : 

Vitamine  A 

On  a besoin  de  vitamine  A pour  conserver  en 
sante  la  peau,  les  os  et  les  dents.  La  vitamine  A 
est  aussi  necessaire  a l’organisme  pour  lutter 
contre  les  infections  pouvant  etre  causees  par  les 
bacteries  et  les  virus.  Le  foie  du  caribou  et  du 
phoque,  de  meme  que  le  petit  lard  de  la  baleine, 
du  phoque  et  du  morse,  sont  d’excellentes 
sources  de  vitamine  A.  Pour  augmenter  l’apport 
de  la  vitamine  A,  il  faut  ajouter  des  carottes 
rapees  a la  soupe  et  au  ragout.  Boire  du  jus  de 
legume  ou  du  lait  au  lieu  des  boissons  gazeuses 
ou  du  Kool  Aid  permettra  aussi  d’augmenter  sa 
consommation  de  vitamine  A. 

Vitamine  C 

La  vitamine  C aide  les  gencives,  les  dents,  la 
peau  et  les  vaisseaux  sanguins  a rester  sains.  Elle 
aide  aussi  a guerir  les  blessures  et  elle  permet  a 
1’organisme  de  lutter  contre  les  maladies.  On  a 
besoin  d’un  apport  additionnel  de  vitamine  C 
pendant  les  periodes  de  maladie,  de  stress  ou 
apres  avoir  subi  une  intervention  chirurgicale. 
Les  fumeurs  ont  besoin  de  deux  fois  plus  de  vit- 
amine C que  les  non-fumeurs.  La  raison  de  ce 
besoin  additionnel  s’explique  du  fait  que  la 
capacite  de  l’organisme  de  mettre  a profit  la  vit- 
amine C est  reduite  chez  les  fumeurs. 

La  meilleure  source  de  vitamine  C se  trouve 
dans  les  petits  fruits  sauvages,  les  fruits  et  les 
legumes  qu’on  peut  manger  crus.  Bien  des  ali- 
ments traditionnels  contiennent  de  la  vitamine 
C,  notamment  les  oeufs  de  poisson,  les  moules 
ou  les  palourdes. 


Calcium 

On  a besoin  de  calcium  pour  avoir  des  os  forts 
et  des  dents  en  sante.  Le  calcium  est  aussi  requis 
pour  avoir  des  muscles,  un  coeur  et  un  systeme 
nerveux  en  bonne  sante.  Si  l’apport  en  calcium 
est  insuffisant,  les  os  deviendront  fragiles  et  ils 
pourront  casser  facilement,  alors  que  les  dents 
peuvent  carier. 

C’est  en  prenant  des  aliments  traditionnels 
comme  la  soupe  de  tetes  de  poisson,  le  poisson 
seche  avec  aretes,  les  palourdes,  le  contenu  de 
l’estomac  du  caribou  et  la  viande  de  canard 
qu’on  trouve  un  apport  riche  en  calcium.  C’est 
important  de  prendre  tous  les  jours  des  aliments 
dont  la  teneur  en  calcium  est  elevee  et  de  faire 
de  l’activite  physique  pour  aider  forganisme  a 
conserver  ce  calcium,  que  les  os  l’absorbent.  II 
faut  boire  beaucoup  de  lait! 

Fer 

On  a besoin  de  fer  tous  les  jours  pour  s’ assurer 
que  le  sang  (tissus  sanguins,  circulation)  soit 
sain.  Le  fer  donne  de  l’energie  pour  se  develop- 
per,  pour  etre  en  bonne  sante  et  bien  vivre.  Sans 
un  apport  suffisant  en  fer,  les  enfants  peuvent 
souffrir  d’un  retard  du  developpement  et  d’une 
capacite  d’apprentissage  reduite.  Sans  un  apport 
suffisant  en  fer,  on  peut  se  sentir  fatigue,  se  sen- 
tir  peu  energique. 

Manger  du  poisson  seche,  des  oeufs  de  poisson 
ou  de  la  soupe  de  tetes  de  poisson  fournit  une 
bonne  source  nutritive  en  fer.  Le  fer  qu’on 
prend  de  sources  animates  comme  le  caribou  et 
le  phoque  est  mieux  absorbe  par  forganisme  que 
celui  provenant  de  source  vegetables  comme  des 
cereales.  Toutes  les  viandes  sauvages  sont  une 
excellente  source  de  fer. 

Proteines 

Les  proteines  ont  pour  role  de  developper  ou 
construire  et  de  reparer  les  tissus  du  corps 
comme  les  muscles,  la  peau  et  le  sang.  Les  pro- 
teines assurent  aussi  que  des  anticorps  sont 
generes  pour  combattre  finfection.  La  viande 
provenant  des  sources  alimentaires  tradition- 
nelles  est  une  excellente  source  de  proteines. 

Sans  un  apport  suffisant  en  proteines,  on  peut 
avoir  un  probleme  de  croissance  ou  de 
developpement,  et  les  muscles  sont  faibles.  Sans 
un  apport  suffisant  en  proteines,  il  se  peut  que 
nous  n’ayons  aucune  resistance  contre  finfection 
ou  la  maladie. 

Comme  excellente  source  de  proteines,  on 
recommande  des  sources  alimentaires  tradition- 
nelles  comme  la  viande,  le  poisson  et  la 
sauvagine  (des  oiseaux  sauvages),  notamment  le 
caribou,  le  phoque,  la  baleine,  le  canard,  le 

S.  V.P.  voir  page  41 
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Entretien  avec  Allan 


ALLAN  : Tout  d’abord  je  voudrais 

vous  remercier  Giselle  d’etre  venue. 
Quand  j’ai  entendu  parler  du 
programme  [de  guerison],  je  me 
suis  senti  heureux  et  fier  au  nom 
des  gens,  des  Survivants  du  regime  des 
pensionnats.  La  raison  pour  laquelle  j’ai  ressenti 
ces  sentiments,  c’est  qu’en  entendant  parler  de  la 
Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison,  j’ai  eu 
l’impression  qu’enfin,  les  gens  pourront  etre 
entendus,  que  leurs  histoires/leurs  temoignages 
pourront  etre  entendus  et  qu’a  partir  de  la,  leur 
cheminement  vers  la  guerison  peut  commencer. 

J’ai  moi-meme  frequente  un  pensionnat.  Je 
m’appelle  Allan.  Je  suis  ne  a Cambridge  Bay.  En 
ce  moment-la,  c’etait  les  Territoires  du  Nord- 
Ouest,  mais  maintenant,  on  dit  Cambridge  Bay, 
Nunavut,  a cause  du  nouveau  territoire.  Je  suis 
ne  en  1961;  du  moment  oil  je  suis  ne  jusqu’a 
l’age  de  cinq  ans,  j’ai  vecu  avec  mes  parents.  Mes 
parents  travaillaient  sur  le  reseau  DEW  [reseau 
avance  de  pre-alerte]  dans  le  Nord;  mes  deux 
soeurs  plus  agees  etaient  deja  a Stringer  Flail,  un 
pensionnat  a Inuvik,  un  pensionnat  de  la 
mission  anglicane. 

Ainsi,  du  jour  de  ma  naissance  jusqu’a  l’age  de 
cinq  ans,  j’ai  pratiquement  vecu  seul  avec  mon 
pere  et  ma  mere  dans  le  reseau  DEW  et  la  seule 
langue  que  je  parlais  etait  finuinnaqtun.  Je  ne 
savais  pas  du  tout  parler  1’anglais.  Mais  voila,  j’ai 
atteint  l age  de  cinq  ans,  et  je  me  souviens  que 
ce  jour-la,  ma  mere  me  pressait,  pressait. . . 

« Nous  devons  faire  nos  bagages.  Nous  devons 
faire  nos  bagages.  Depechons-nous.  II  faut 
partir.  II  faut  partir.  » Et  je  savais  ce  qu’elle 
voulait  dire  car  il  fallait  toujours  faire  nos 
bagages  pour  aller  camper,  aller  a la  peche  ou  a 
la  chasse  ou  a des  activites  comme  celles-la. 
Cependant,  pour  une  raison  ou  pour  une  autre, 
j’ai  senti  qu’elle  agissait  differemment.  Elle  etait 
triste.  Je  ressentais  cela  meme  a l’age  de  cinq 
ans  qu’elle  retenait  ses  larmes. 

En  tout  cas,  au  moment  de  mes  cinq  ans,  mes 
parents  ont  fait  mes  valises  et  ils  m’ont  emmene 
a l’aeroport.  J’etais  a Cambridge  Bay.  II  faisait 
beau.  C’etait  fete  n’est-ce  pas?  Dans  ce  temps-la, 
je  crois  que  c’etait  en  1966,  il  fallait  partir  tot, 
quelques  semaines,  quelques  mois  d’avance, 
etant  donne  que  c’etait  tres  loin  aller  de 
Cambridge  a Yellowknife,  ensuite  de  Norman 
Wells  a Inuvik,  et  de  se  rendre  a l’admission  de 
tous  les  eleves. 

Je  voudrais  juste  ajouter  une  chose  au  sujet  du 
jour  oil  on  m’a  expedie.  L’avion  etait  deja  la.  On 
attendait  quelque  chose,  peut-etre  de  l’essence, 
ou  quelque  chose  de  ce  genre;  c’etait  le  temps 
pour  moi  d’embarquer  dans  l’avion,  mon  pere  et 


ma  mere  me  disaient  : « Va  dans  l’avion 
maintenant.  C’est  le  temps  pour  toi  d’aller  ».  A 
ce  moment-la,  je  croyais  que  mes  parents 
venaient  avec  moi,  que  mon  pere  ou  ma  mere 
m’accompagnait  ou  les  deux,  mais  je  me 
trompais.  Je  devais  y aller  seul,  laisse  a moi- 
meme,  a l’age  de  cinq  ans. 

Mes  parents  n’avaient  pas  le  choix,  ils  devaient 
m’envoyer  au  pensionnat.  C’etait  la  loi.  Ils 
n’avaient  pas  un  mot  a dire.  Une  fois  que 
l’enfant  avait  l’age  d’aller  a l’ecole,  ils  te 
prenaient  en  charge.  J’ai  du  me  battre  pour  ne 
pas  monter  dans  cet  avion  — je  crois  que  c’etait 
un  DC-3,  Douglas  DC-3,  et  il  y avait  un 
escalier  a monter  pour  embarquer,  n’est-ce  pas? 
On  peut  voir  la  voute.  Il  y avait  un  long  escalier 
pour  monter;  au  debut,  un  ou  deux  hommes 
blancs  ont  essaye  de  me  transporter  et  ils  m’ont 
amene  a l’escalier,  mais  je  pense  que  j’etais  un 
peu  plus  costaud  qu’ils  croyaient,  parce  qu’ils 
ont  du  reessayer  une  deuxieme  fois.  Cette 
fois-la,  quatre  hommes  blancs  adultes  ont  du 
m’empoigner,  un  a pris  un  bras  d’un  cote,  un 
autre  1’ autre  bras,  un  autre  m’a  attrape  une 
jambe  et  un  quatrieme  gars  fautre  jambe.  Et  je 
criais  a tue-tete  et  hurlais,  donnant  des  coups  de 
pied,  me  debattant.  Que  se  passait-il?  Pourquoi 
je  partais  et  sans  ma  mere  ou  mon  pere? 

Cela  a ete  une  dure  journee.  J’ai  pleure  tout  le 
long  du  voyage  jusqu’a  Yellowknife  et  tout  le 
long  jusqu’a  Inuvik,  sans  comprendre  pourquoi, 
sans  comprendre  ce  qui  m’arrivait,  pourquoi  on 
m’enlevait.  J’ai  pleure  tout  le  long,  de 
Yellowknife  jusqu’a  Inuvik,  de  l’aeroport  au 
pensionnat.  Je  pense  que  c’etait  la  premiere  fois 
que  je  voyais  des  arbres  et  beaucoup  d’im- 
meubles,  beaucoup  de  monde;  j’avais  grandi  pas 
mal  seul  avec  mes  parents,  il  n’y  avait  qu’une 
seule  maison,  et  c’etait  tout  ce  qu’il  y avait,  trois 
personnes. 

Toujours  est-il  que  nous  sommes  arrives  a la 
porte  d’ entree  de  Stringer  Flail  et  j’ai  vu 
beaucoup  d’enfants.  J’ai  meme  reconnu  certains 
d’entre  eux  et  j’ai  reconnu  mes  deux  soeurs  plus 
agees.  Elies  etaient  deja  la  a m’attendre  a la  porte 
d’entree;  je  pense  qu’elles  avaient  ete  averties  que 
je  venais.  On  leur  avait  probablement  dit,  parce 
qu’elles  etaient  la.  Elies  pleuraient,  hurlaient, 
criaient  a tue-tete  et  moi  aussi;  aussitot  que  j’ai 
pu  m’accrocher  a mes  soeurs,  je  ne  voulais  plus 
les  lacher.  Done  je  me  suis  accroche  aussi  vite 
que  possible  et,  a ce  moment-la,  il  y avait 
beaucoup  d’enfants  dehors.  C’est  un  peu  comme 
cela  quand  un  nouveau  venu  arrive,  tous  ces 
enfants,  ils  etaient  dehors  a regarder  tous  ceux 
qui  arrivaient.  C’est  un  peu  ce  qui  arrive 
aujourd’hui  en  prison  au  moment  oil  un 
nouveau  prisonnier  arrive.  Chacun  le  surveille, 


qui  est  le  nouvel  arrivant?  C’etait  la  meme 
chose,  moi  qui  arrivais  a cinq,  six  ans  a Stringer 

Hall. 

Pour  revenir  a mon  histoire,  nous  etions  dehors 
devant  la  porte  d’entree  depuis  une  bonne 
heure,  je  ne  sais  pas  trop,  peut-etre  une 
demi-heure.  Je  pense  qu’ils  m’ont  donne  le 
temps  peut-etre  de  reprendre  mon  souffle  apres 
tous  ces  pleurs  et  ces  cris,  etc.  — une  demi-heure 
plus  tard,  ils  m’ont  dit  que  c’etait  le  temps 
d’aller.  Et  encore  une  fois,  a ce  moment-la,  je  ne 
realisais  pas  que  j’allais  dans  un  dortoir  pour  les 
garqons;  je  ne  savais  pas  que  mes  soeurs  etaient 
installees  dans  un  dortoir  pour  les  filles.  C’etait 
le  meme  batiment,  mais  les  filles  etaient  d’un 
cote  et  les  garqons  de  l’autre.  Je  ne  savais  pas 
cela.  Et  voila  que  j’entrais  dans  le  pensionnat. 
Plus  tard,  je  pense  que  j’ai  pleure  pendant  trois 
mois.  Pourquoi  est-ce  que  j’etais  la?  Qu’est-ce 
qui  m’arrivait?  Qui  etaient  tous  ces  gens-la? 
Comment  cela  ma  mere  et  mon  pere  n’avaient 
rien  fait  pour  m’ aider,  pour  rendre  ce  voyage 
plus  facile  ou  peu  importe  ce  qu’on  appelle  cela? 
Mais  j’ai  mis  au  moins  trois  mois  a pleurer 
jusqu’a  epuisement. 

Pendant  tout  ce  temps  a pleurer,  ce  qui  etait 
bizarre,  c’est  que  je  voyais  d’autres  garqons 
venant  de  ma  place  natale,  des  amis,  des  garqons 
avec  qui  j’avais  deja  joue...  Meme  si  je  savais 
qu’ils  etaient  la,  j’ai  juste  continue  a pleurer. 

Mais  plus  tard  cette  annee-la,  je  me  suis  habitue 
a vivre  a Stringer  Hall.  Je  pense  que  des  gens 
pourraient  dire  que,  finalement,  je  crois,  je  me 
suis  habitue  au  systeme.  C’est  ainsi  qu’on  peut 
appeler  qa,  je  m’y  suis  accoutume.  Etant  la  un 
bon  bout  de  temps,  pour  la  premiere  fois,  apres 
avoir  pleure  et  m’etre  epuise  au  cours  des 
premiers  mois,  je  pense  que  j’ai  finalement  ete 
affaibli,  completement  vide,  et  je  me  suis  plie  au 
systeme.  Vous  savez,  j’avais  besoin  de  manger, 
j’avais  besoin  de  dormir  et  il  y avait  des  files 
d’attente  partout.  Je  n’avais  jamais  vu  cela,  des 
files  d’attente.  Tout  le  monde  devait  se  mettre  en 
ligne.  Tout  le  monde  devait  rester  tranquille. 
Mais  quand  je  voyais  de  la  nourriture,  je  me 
bourrais.  J’avais  faim.  J’avais  besoin  de  manger. 

Pendant  ces  annees-la,  encore  et  encore  une  fois, 
je  me  suis  plie  a cette  vie-la  et,  je  pense,  de  l’age 
de  5 ans  a 14-15  ans,  un  bon  neuf,  dix  ans,  je 
suis  alle  a fecole  la  — huit  ans,  je  crois,  de  la 
maternelle  jusqu’en  sixieme  annee.  Je  pense  que 
j’ai  echoue  quelques  fois.  Je  n’en  suis  pas  certain. 
De  toute  maniere,  je  suis  reste  la  huit,  neuf  ans. 
Comme  j’avais  cinq  ans  la  premiere  fois  que  j’y 
suis  alle,  a mon  retour  chez-moi,  j’avais  14- 
15  ans. 
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Les  seules  fois  oil  je  pouvais  retourner  a la 
maison,  c’etait  pendant  Fete  et  aussi  pendant 
Fhiver  au  moment  oil  - peut-etre  le  dernier  jour 
apres  l’ecole  en  decembre  — on  avait  la 
permission  d’aller  chez  nous  pour  Noel,  vous 
savez,  pendant  une  semaine,  je  pense.  Je  n’en 
suis  pas  certain.  Dans  mon  cas,  j’allais  deux  fois 
par  annee  chez  moi,  je  retournais  a Cambridge. 

Avant  d’aller  a Stringer  Hall,  la  seule  langue  que 
je  connaissais,  c’etait  ma  langue  maternelle, 
Finuinnaqtun.  Je  ne  parlais  pas  un  mot 
d’anglais.  Au  debut,  je  crois,  les  premiers  six 
mois,  il  y a eu  un  revirement,  un  tournant.  Ils 
ne  voulaient  plus  que  je  parle  ma  langue.  C’etait 
tout  ce  que  je  savais.  Mes  amis,  ceux  qui 
venaient  de  chez  moi,  et  ma  famille,  ils  me 
disaient  tous  : « Non,  ne  parle  pas  ta  langue.  II 
faut  parler  anglais.  » On  me  disait  aussi  que  je 
serais  puni  si  je  parlais  ma  langue.  Je  ne  savais 
pas  ce  que  cela  voulait  dire.  Une  faqon  que  les 
gens  de  Stringer  Hall  ont  pris  pour  m’arreter  de 
parler  ma  langue  a ete  de  prendre  une  barre  de 
savon,  du  Sunlife,  je  ne  suis  pas  sur  du  nom, 
c’est  une  longue  barre  de  savon  jaune.  En  tout 
cas,  ils  en  ont  pris  un  morceau  et  ils  ont  mesure 
ma  bouche.  Ils  m’ont  dit  d’ouvrir  grand  la 
bouche,  tres  grand.  Je  l’ai  done  ouverte  tres 
grand,  et,  je  crois,  qu’ils  se  sont  servis  de  leurs 
doigts  et  ils  ont  mesure  la  barre  de  savon  pour  la 
grandeur  de  ma  bouche.  Mais  ce  qu’ils  ont  fait, 
c’est  qu’ils  n’en  ont  pas  pris  un  morceau  pour  le 
mettre  dans  ma  bouche.  Comme  ma  bouche 
etait  tout  grande  ouverte,  ils  ont  mis  toute  la 
barre  de  savon  dans  ma  bouche.  Je  ne  pouvais 
pas  parler.  Je  ne  pouvais  respirer  que  par  le  nez. 
Je  me  demandais  pourquoi  ils  m’avaient  mis  le 
savon  dans  la  bouche. 

Et  ils  ont  refait  cela  de  temps  en  temps,  chaque 
fois  que  je  parlais.  Je  demandais  aux  gens 
pourquoi  ils  faisaient  cela.  Qu’est-ce  qui  se 
passe?  Comment  cela,  pourquoi  est-ce  que  vous 
me  coupez  les  cheveux?  Pourquoi  est-ce  qu’ils 
nous  mettent  en  ligne?  Pourquoi  est-ce  que  les 
autres  enfants  pleurent?  Et  j ’imagine  que  cette 
barre  de  savon  a fait  son  efifet,  car  j’ai  cesse  de 
parler  ma  langue.  Les  enfants,  les  autres  enfants, 
et  ceux  de  ma  parente,  m’enseignaient,  meme  en 
dehors  de  la  classe.  « Allan,  c’est  comme  cela 
qu’on  dit  cela,  des  mitaines,  des  bottes,  un 
parka,  un  foulard.  » Ils  m’enseignaient  tous  ces 
mots,  comment  communiquer  en  anglais. 

Par  exemple,  une  des  premieres  choses  qu’on  m’a 
enseignee  a ete  « Allan  va  te  coucher  ».  C’etait  le 
temps  d’aller  au  lit  et  ils  me  disaient  « Va  au  lit 
».  Ils  m’empoignaient,  mettaient  mon  pyjama. 

Ils  defaisaient  les  draps,  me  mettaient  dans  le  lit, 
me  couvraient  et,  a partir  de  la,  j’ai  pige. 

Chaque  soir  avant  d’aller  au  lit,  il  fallait  qu’on 
dise  une  priere,  tous  les  enfants  en  meme  temps 
disaient  « Notre  Pere  qui  etes  aux  cieux,  que  ton 
nom  soit  sanctifie...  ».  Nous  devions  tous  dire 
cela  a l’unisson,  il  y avait  30,  40  enfants  dans 


une  rangee.  Il  y avait  deux  rangees  ici,  deux 
rangees  la  et  deux  rangees  la-bas.  Done,  il  y avait 
deux  cents  enfants  dans  le  dortoir  des  plus 
jeunes  garqons.  Quelque  chose  comme  cela.  Je 
n’en  suis  pas  certain.  Et  chaque  soir,  c’etait 
comme  cela.  On  allait  au  lit.  Avant  d’aller  au  lit, 
tout  le  monde  recitait  cette  priere. 

J’ai  eu  de  nouveaux  vetements.  On  m’a  fait  une 
nouvelle  coupe  de  cheveux.  J’avais  un  easier.  Je 
me  rappelle  encore  mon  premier  numero  de 
easier.  C’etait  le  243.  Pour  une  raison  ou  pour 
une  autre,  je  peux  m’en  rappeler.  On  m’a  dit 
« Allan,  c’est  ton  easier.  » 

A l’age  de  cinq  ans,  j’etais  avec  les  enfants  plus 
jeunes  dans  ce  dortoir.  C’etait  un  tres  grand 
dortoir  pour  les  garqons  plus  jeunes.  D’un  cote, 
il  y avait  les  petits  enfants  comme  moi,  les  cinq 
ans.  Dans  l’allee  suivante,  il  y avait  peut-etre  les 
six,  sept  ans.  Au  milieu,  il  y avait  deux  cloisons, 
comme  cela,  mais  je  pouvais  voir  par-dessus.  Il  y 
avait  deux  rangees  de  lits,  il  y avait  peut-etre  30 
— je  ne  sais  pas,  20,  30  lits,  tous  alignes,  une 
rangee  ici,  une  rangee  la,  et  ensuite,  il  y avait 
une  sorte  de  mur,  une  cloison,  et  il  y avait  deux 
rangees  de  plus,  une  ici  et  une  la,  puis  une  autre 
cloison  et  deux  autres  rangees.  Les  garqons  plus 
ages  etaient  de  l’autre  cote,  ceux  de  10,  12  ans. 
Et  j’ai  appris  a vivre  cette  vie-la  jusqu’a  13,  14 
ans. 

De  toute  maniere,  de  l’age  de  5 ans  jusqu’a  13 
ans,  [tout  ce  qui  s’est  passe]  pour  la  plupart  du 
temps  est  reste  flou,  je  ne  peux  me  souvenir  de 
presque  rien.  Cependant,  je  peux  me  rappeler 
que  mes  amis  etaient  la.  Vous  savez,  on  jouait 
des  jeux  pendant  Fhiver,  pendant  fete.  On  me 
coupait  les  cheveux  presque  aux  deux  semaines. 
Une  couple  de  fois,  j’ai  mouille  mon  lit  et  j’ai 
ete  brutalement  puni  par  le  superviseur.  Vous 
savez,  ils  ont  crie  apres  moi,  hurle,  et  ils  m’ont 
mis  la  tete  dans  la  pisse.  « C’est  ta  pisse,  » » il 
faut  que  tu  arretes  de  faire  cela.  Tu  n’es  plus  un 
bebe.  » 

Ils  m’attrapaient  par  une  oreille,  me  trainaient  a 
la  douche,  ils  me  deshabillaient  et  ils  me 
douchaient.  Ils  avaient  une  sorte  de  brosse  et  ces 
grandes  barres  de  savon  Sunlife,  peu  importe 
comment  vous  l’appelez,  et  ils  me  lavaient  avec 
ce  savon  et  cette  brosse,  vous  savez,  une  sorte  de 
brosse  dont  on  se  sert  pour  brosser  les  chevaux. 
Ces  brosses-la  ont  des  petits  poils  serres,  epais. 

Ils  utilisaient  cela.  Ils  me  frottaient  de  la  tete  aux 
pieds,  des  cheveux  aux  pieds.  « Tu  est  plein  de 
pisse.  Il  faut  laver  tout  cela.  » C’etait 
douloureux. 

La  chose  au  sujet  de  Fhygiene,  le  fait  d’etre 
propre,  c’etait  toujours  [constant]  — il  faut  te 
brosser  les  dents,  il  faut  te  brosser  les  cheveux,  il 
fallait  prendre  sa  douche  chaque  matin,  chaque 
soir,  il  fallait  nettoyer  sa  chambre  — bien  pas 
notre  chambre.  C’etait  un  tres  grand  dortoir.  Il 


fallait  balayer  le  plancher  et  le  laver  a la 
vadrouille. 

Je  me  souviens  de  cette  dame,  elle  avait  un  jeune 
chien.  Elle  etait  la  superviseure  principale  du 
dortoir.  Elle  avait  ce  chiot,  je  ne  sais  pas  trop 
pourquoi,  mais  ce  petit  chien,  j ’imagine,  avait 
appris  a aller  pisser  dans  un  certain  coin  de  la 
salle  de  bains  et,  c’etait  quel  garqon,  lequel  qui 
devait  nettoyer  cela.  C’etait  cet  autre  garqon  qui 
devait  laver  cela.  Il  y avait  cent,  200  garqons 
dans  ce  dortoir,  et  je  suis  presque  certain  que 
chacun  de  ces  garqons  a du  nettoyer  la  pisse  et  la 
merde  de  ce  chien;  moi-meme  j’ai  du  nettoyer 
cette  merde  et  cette  pisse,  et,  quand  cela  a ete 
mon  tour  de  le  faire,  elle  est  allee  pisser  juste  la, 
a ce  moment-la,  dans  mon  visage,  me  guidant 
sur  la  faqon  de  faire  cela,  sur  la  faqon  de 
ramasser  la  merde,  de  frotter  et  de  brosser  le 
plancher  et,  pendant  tout  ce  temps-la,  elle  me 
criait  dans  les  oreilles,  « C’est  comme  cela  que  tu 
ramasses  cela.  C’est  comme  cela  que  tu  brasses 
le  plancher,  que  tu  l’essuies,  que  tu  le  balaies.  » 

Et  elle  faisait  cela,  me  criant  apres.  C’etait  son 
chien. 

Quant  a moi  personnellement,  je  n’ai  jamais  eu 
a subir  quoi  que  ce  soit  de  ce  qu’on  appelle 
l’abus  sexuel,  rien  relie  au  sexe.  Je  n’ai  pas  ete 
harcele,  pas  ete  victime  d’abus  sexuel  a Stringer 
Hall.  Bien  sur,  les  superviseurs  me  lavaient,  vous 
savez,  j’etais  tout  nu.  Ils  me  lavaient  les  cheveux, 
mon  visage,  mon  cou,  ma  poitrine,  mes  jambes, 
mon  derriere,  mes  — vous  savez  — parties 
genitales,  mais  ils  ne  m’ont  rien  fait  de  sexuel, 
comme  les  histoires  que  j’entends.  C’est  une 
chose  dont  je  suis  reconnaissant. 

La  seule  fois  — je  n’en  ai  jamais  parle  a personne 
— mais  la  seule  fois  oil  j’ai  ete  touche 
sexuellement,  c’etait  quand  j’ai  ete  place  en 
famille  d’accueil.  Comme  mes  parents  etaient 
sur  le  reseau  DEW,  comme  je  l’ai  dit  avant,  et 
j ’imagine,  ils  ont  du  aller  a un  endroit  autre  que 
Cambridge  Bay;  c’est  arrive  a un  autre  moment, 
avant  Inuvik.  C’etait  - mes  parents  avaient  place 
ma  soeur  et  moi  dans  une  sorte  de  famille 
d’accueil,  mais  - 

Nous  etions  supposes  etre  la  peut-etre  deux, 
trois  mois.  Je  n’en  suis  pas  certain.  Mais  ils  n’e- 
taient  pas  — ils  n’ avaient  pas  notre  garde. 

J ’imagine  que  c’est  une  faqon  de  faire  des 
services  d’ education,  des  auto  rites  scolaires,  vous 
savez,  ces  deux  enfants  sont  la  avec  vous 
pendant  deux  ou  trois  mois  parce  que  leur  pere 
est  alle  travailler  au  reseau  DEW  et  se  deplace  a 
differents  endroits. 

De  toute  faqon,  j’avais,  je  ne  sais  pas,  entre  huit, 
dix  ans,  peut-etre  1 1 ans,  je  n’en  suis  pas  certain, 
mais  j’etais  jeune.  Peut-etre  huit  a dix  ans, 
quelque  chose  comme  cela.  J’en  suis  venu  a 
aimer  ce  couple.  Au  debut,  ils  etaient  bons. 
Peut-etre  vers  le  troisieme  ou  quatrieme  mois,  je 
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n’en  suis  pas  certain,  j’ai  commence  a sentir 
mon  penis  et  mes  couilles  - 

Je  dormais  et  je  commenqais  a sentir  quelque 
chose,  quelque  chose  me  reveillait.  Et  je  sentais 
une  main  toucher  mon  penis  et  mes  couilles  et  il 
me  branlait.  Et  je  pense  que  j’etais  trop  jeune,  je 
ne  savais  pas  quoi  faire.  Done,  je  m’etendais  la. 
J’attendais. 

II  etait  un  vieil  homme.  II  avait  les  cheveux  gris. 
II  avait  une  moustache,  une  grande  barbe,  une 
sorte  de  Pere  Noel.  Et  il  m’a  fait  cela  tous  les 
soirs  pendant  je  ne  sais  pas  combien  de  temps. 
Peut-etre  qu’ apres  quelques  mois,  il  a cesse  de  le 
faire  parce  que  je  me  souviens  qu’un  soir,  alors 
qu’il  faisait  cela,  il  etait  agenouille  pres  de  mon 
lit  et  j’etais  sur  mon  lit,  et  la  porte  s’est  ouverte. 
Et  la  tout  d’un  coup,  sa  femme  est  entree,  la 
lumiere  du  corridor  etait  allumee.  Il  s’est  avance 
ou  elle  est  entree  et  elle  a regarde  en  direction  de 
la  chambre  et  elle  a vu;  elle  a dit  a son  mari  : 

« Qu’est-ce  que  tu  fais  la?  » Et  e’est  la  j’imagine 
que  tout  s’est  arrete.  Je  ne  suis  pas  certain  — je 
ne  peux  me  souvenir  quelle  excuse  il  a donne 
[pour  expliquer  cela]. 

Comme  j’etais  jeune,  je  ne  savais  pas  a qui 
m’adresser  ou  quoi  dire  a quelqu’un.  Je  suis 
devenu  vraiment  renferme  en  moi-meme.  Je  n’ai 
rien  dit  a personne  au  pensionnat,  ni  a ma 
soeur,  ni  a mes  amis.  J’ai  rien  dit  non  plus  a mes 
parents  quand  ils  sont  revenus.  Qu’est-ce  que  tu 
es  suppose  de  dire  dans  ce  cas-la,  cet  homme 
m’a  touche?  Parce  que  je  croyais  que,  si  je  le 
disais  a quelqu’un,  on  penserait  que  e’etait  de 
ma  faute.  Cet  homme  avait  fait  cela  parce  que 
e’etait  moi,  parce  qu’il  avait  senti  que  e’etait  de 
ma  faute,  parce  que  e’etait  mon  penis  qui  etait 
en  erection.  Je  ne  savais  rien.  J’etais  un  enfant. 

De  toute  maniere,  apres  un  bout  de  temps,  il  a 
cesse.  Et  je  suis  retourne  vivre  chez  mes  parents 
et  je  suis  aussi  retourne  a Stringer  Hall;  nous  ne 
sommes  jamais  retournes  vivre  chez  ce  couple-la, 
j’etais  content  de  ne  plus  les  revoir.  Bien  des 
annees  plus  tard,  quand  j’ai  ete  assez  vieux  pour 
boire,  j’ai  revu  ce  couple  et,  ce  soir-la,  je  me  suis 
soule;  je  suis  alle  les  voir  et  j’ai  dit  a la  femme  et 
j’ai  dit  a cet  homme-la  : « Je  sais  ce  que  tu  m’as 
fait  quand  j’etais  enfant.  Tu  m’as  fait  des 
mauvais  touchers.  Tu  m’as  « crosse  »,  tu  t’es  fait 
plaisir  en  jouant  avec  mes  boules.  Tu  m’as 
pelote.  » Et  sa  femme  s’est  mise  a pleurer  et  a 
pleurer  et  a pleurer  et  a refuser  de  croire  cela  : 

« Non,  il  n’a  pas  fait  cela.  Non,  il  n’a  pas  fait 
cela.  » J’etais  soul.  J’etais  completement  rond, 
rond  comme  une  barrique,  et  je  lui  ai  passe  tout 
un  savon.  Pendant  tout  ce  temps  que  je  lui 
faisais  une  scene  terrible,  il  est  juste  reste  assis  la 
et  il  me  regardait  comme  s’il  avait  peur, 
peut-etre  parce  que  j’etais  soul  ou  peur  parce 
qu’il  savait  ce  qu’il  avait  fait,  je  n’en  suis  pas 
certain. 


11  reste  que,  pendant  toutes  ces  annees,  moi 
j’avais  grandi  plus  seul  que  quand  je  vivais  seul 
avec  mon  pere  et  ma  mere.  Bien  sur,  il  y avait 
des  gens  partout  autour  de  moi,  mais  je  ne 
pouvais  parler  a personne.  Je  ne  jouais  avec 
personne.  Je  me  sentais  coupable.  J’avais  honte 
et  il  n’y  avait  rien  d’autre  a faire  que  de  vivre, 
manger  et  dormir.  Pendant  ce  temps-la,  je  me 
demandais,  demandais,  demandais  tout  le  temps 
comment  me  sortir  de  cette  situation-la. 

Je  n’en  ai  jamais  parle  a personne,  meme  pas 
quand  j’etais  en  readaptation.  Est-ce  que  je  vous 
ai  dit  que  je  suis  alle  en  readaptation  quatre  fois? 
Je  n’en  ai  jamais  parle  a mes  parrains  des  AA,  je 
n’en  ai  jamais  parle  a ma  femme,  a mes  amis.  Je 
n’ai  rien  dit  a personne.  C’est  arrive  dans  une 
sorte  de  foyer  de  groupe,  comme  une  maison. 
Comme  mes  parents  etaient  stationnes  a 
differents  endroits  du  reseau  DEW  pendant 
trois  ou  quatre  mois,  on  s’est  retrouves  a rester 
dans  cette  maison-la. 

De  toute  maniere,  cette  periode  a fini  par  passer 
et,  apres  cela,  il  y a eu  un  « vide  » jusqu’a  ce  que 
j’aie  12  ans.  C’est  arrive  a Stringer  Hall.  J’avais 

12  ans.  Je  me  souviens  de  cela  parce  que  les 
garqons  de  13  ans  qui  etaient  dans  ce  dortoir-la 
ont  ete  demenages  en  bas  dans  le  dortoir  des 
garqons  plus  ages  oil  ceux  de  18-20  ans  etaient. 
J’imagine  que  — e’etait  l’epoque  proche  de  la 
fermeture  de  Stringer  Hall  — les  garqons  de  1 6- 
18  ans  etaient  en  bas.  Done,  de  5 ans  jusqu’a 
l’age  de  13  a 15  ans,  je  vivais  au  pensionnat.  On 
se  reveillait,  on  allait  dejeuner,  on  allait  en 
classe,  on  allait  diner,  on  retournait  en  classe,  on 
retournait  dans  le  batiment  du  pensionnat,  et, 
durant  la  soiree,  je  pense  qu’on  pouvait  jouer 
pendant  peut-etre  une  heure  ou  faire  autre 
chose. 

Et  ce  n’est  peut-etre  qu’a  l’age  de  15  ans  que  j’ai 
finalement  decouvert  ce  que  « R.C.  » voulait 
dire.  Tout  ce  que  je  savais,  e’etait  qu’il  y avait  les 
eleves  R.C.  Je  ne  savais  pas  que  e’etait  des  « 
Catholiques  remains  ».  Il  y avait  toujours  des 
enfants  Blancs  et  nous.  Il  y avait  des  Indiens, 
nous  etions  des  Inuits. 

Je  ne  sais  pas  trop  quoi  raconter  d’autres  au  sujet 
de  Stringer  Hall.  J’ai  appris  pas  mal  de  choses  a 
cette  ecole-la,  les  rudiments  de  la  lecture,  de 
l’ecriture,  du  calcul,  mon  A,  B,  C — Je  me 
rappelle  encore  du  jour  oil  — eh!  bien,  jusqu’a  ce 
moment-la,  nous  avions  appris  a compter  les 
sous  (cennes)  et  les  pieces  de  cinq,  de  dix  et  de 
vingt-cinq  cennes,  les  billets  de  cinq,  dix,  cent, 
cinquante  dollars.  On  a du  apprendre  aussi  ce 
que  e’etait  100,  200,  300,  400,  500,  tout  au 
complet,  jusqu’a  ce  que  j’apprenne  a un 
moment  donne  a compter  jusqu’a  999.  Et  mon 
professur  m’a  demande  : « Qu’est-ce  qui  vient 
apres?  »;  j’ai  repondu  : « Je  ne  suis  pas  certain,  je 
ne  sais  pas.  » Puis  il  a dit  « retourne  a 1 ».  Vous 
savez  1,  2,  3.  Apres  999,  c’est  done  1000.  Et  a 


partir  de  la,  le  reste  est  facile  a deviner. 
Aujourd’hui,  si  j’avais  a le  faire,  je  pourrais 
compter  jusqu’a  20  000  000. 

On  a pu  pratiquer  des  sports  et  on  a pu  aller 
jusqu’a  Oclavik  pour  participer  a des  tournois  de 
soccer,  de  basket-ball,  parce  que,  dans  ce  temps- 
la,  il  y avait  toutes  sortes  de  competitions 
sportives  avec  d’autres  pensionnats;  on  a pu 
jouer  au  basket-ball  contre  les  gens  d’Oclavik,  a 
Oclavik. 

La  nourriture  a Stringer  Hall  etait  — je  pense  que 
e’etait  correct,  mais  je  n’aimais  pas  certains 
aliments,  vous  savez,  comme  du  poisson  blanc  et 
le  pire,  celui  que  je  detestais  le  plus  — comment 
est-ce  que  vous  appelez  cela?  des  epinards.  Ce 
qu’ils  m’ont  dit,  e’etait  que  Popeye  mangeait  des 
epinards,  e’etait  faliment  de  Popeye,  et  je  savais 
qui  etait  Popeye. 

Durant  les  repas,  il  fallait  qu’on  finisse  de 
manger  tout  ce  qu’il  y avait  dans  notre  assiette. 
Vous  savez  a quoi  ressemble  une  assiette 
ordinaire?  C’est  beau  et  grand,  n’ est-ce  pas? 

Voila,  ici  , on  me  mettait  toute  une  grosse 
portion  d’epinards  sur  l’assiette.  La  premiere  fois 
que  j’ai  avale  qa,  j’ai  vomi.  Directement  sur 
l’assiette,  j’ai  vomi.  Ils  m’ont  dit : « Ramasse 
cela,  mange-le,  mache-le,  finis-le,  meme  ta 
vomissure.  » J’ai  deteste  les  epinards. 

Ils  m’ont  dit  : « Tu  restes  la  jusqu’a  ce  que  tu 
vides  toute  ton  assiette.  » Cela  a pris  un  bon 
moment.  Je  pense  qu’a  quelques  reprises,  j’ai  ete 
le  dernier  a sortir  de  la  salle  a manger  parce  que 
je  ne  pouvais  pas  manger  cela  — cela  a pris 
beaucoup  de  temps  a finir  mon  assiette.  Puis,  un 
garqon  plus  age  m’a  dit  : « Bouche  ton  nez  et 
mache  tres  vite  et  avale.  » 

Celui,  peu  importe  comment  vous  l’appelez,  un 
superviseur  ou  un  surveillant  a Stringer  Hall,  il 
etait  un  gros  et  grand  homme.  Il  mesurait  pas 
moins  de  sept  pieds.  Il  etait  gros.  Il  s’assurait 
que  tout  le  monde  mange  parce  qu’il  marchait 
autour  de  nous,  se  promenait,  et  il  surveillait  les 
eleves  pour  qu’ils  finissent  leur  assiette  au 
complet.  Et  si  on  demandait  la  permission  d’etre 
excuse  pour  aller  a la  salle  de  bains  ou  si  on  avait 
fini  notre  repas,  il  fallait  lever  la  main  et 
attendre  notre  tour.  Finalement,  ils  venaient  [ces 
surveillants]  nous  voir  et  — il  fallait  qu’ils  nous 
demandent  de  nous  expliquer;  on  repondait 
« j’ai  fini  mon  assiette  ».  Si  on  avait  la  main 
levee  et  on  disait  « j’ai  fini  mon  assiette,  puis-je 
m’en  aller  maintenant?  » ou  si  j’avais  la  main 
levee  et  disais  « je  veux  aller  a la  salle  de  bains,  » 
(je  devais  demander  la  permission)  est-ce  que  je 
peux  aller  a la  salle  de  bains?  Ils  repondaient  oui 
ou  non. 

Un  jour,  j’avais  besoin  d’aller  (de  faqon  pressee) 
a la  selle.  J’etais  un  enfant,  j’ai  done  fini  de 
manger  rapidement,  j’ai  leve  mon  bras.  J’ai  it* 
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attendu  longtemps.  Finalement,  quelqu’un  est 
venu.  J’ai  dit : « est-ce  que  je  peux  aller  a la 
toilette  s’il  vous  plait?  J’ai  besoin  d’aller.  » Ils 
m’ont  dit  : « Oui,  qa  va.  » Vous  savez,  c’etait 
presque  pret  a sortir. 

En  plus,  il  a fallu  que  je  marche  lentement  vers 
la  porte,  parce  qu’ils  nous  avertissaient  de  ne 
jamais  courir  dans  la  salle  a manger.  Aussitot 
que  j’ai  franchi  la  porte  de  la  salle  a manger,  j’ai 
decode  vers  la  salle  de  bains. 

Bon  j’en  passe  pour  parler  d’une  autre  etape. 
J’avais  13  ans,  non,  plutot  14-15  ans  a Stringer 
Hall  et  nous  jouions  au  basket-ball.  Un  des 
superviseurs,  c’etait  un  bon  ami  a moi.  On  etait 
bien  proches,  on  s’entendait  tres  bien.  Et  il  est 
venu  vers  moi  au  gym,  il  m’a  dit  : « Allan,  j’ai  a 
te  parler  ».  Done  on  est  sortis  et  on  a eu  une 
petite  conversation.  Et  il  a dit  : « Allan,  tu 
rentres  a la  maison.  Tes  parents  t’envoient 
chercher.  Ils  te  veulent.  Done  il  faut  que  tu  aides 
faire  tes  valises.  Tu  pars  demain,  aussitot  que 
possible.  Et  je  lui  ai  dit : « On  n’est  seulement 
qu’a  la  moitie  de  l’annee  scolaire  ».  J’etais 
habitue  de  rester  la  toute  l’annee. 

Je  pense  que  j’avais  presque  15  ans,  juste  avant 
mon  anniversaire  de  15  ans  et,  je  m’en  rappelle 
car  j’ai  fete  la  fete  de  mes  15  ans  ici  en  vide.  Et 
je  suis  revenu  ici;  de  Page  de  15  ans  jusqu’a  19 
ans,  j’ai  ete  tres  heureux.  J’adais  jouer  a l’ex- 
terieur;  je  faisais  des  tas  de  choses  sans  qu’on  ait 
besoin  de  me  dire  quoi  faire.  La  seule  chose 
qu’on  me  disait  c’etait  « Allan,  e’est  le  temps 
d’aller  dormir.  Il  faut  aller  te  coucher.  » La 
cloche  sonnait,  on  rentrait  a la  maison,  parce 
qu’on  devait  aller  a l’ecole  le  lendemain  matin. 
Done,  de  15  a 19  ans,  cela  a tres  bien  ete. 

Au  cours  de  cette  periode-la,  je  connaissais 
falcool  et  la  marijuana.  Je  savais  ce  que  c’etait. 
J’avais  vu  des  gens  boire,  et  je  savais  que 
beaucoup  de  garqons,  de  filles,  plus  ages 
fumaient  du  pot.  Je  me  disais  pendant  tout  ce 
temps-la,  moi,  je  ne  boirai  jamais,  ni  que  je 
prendrai  de  la  drogue  quand  je  serai  plus  vieux. 
Mes  parents  buvaient  beaucoup.  Je  m’etais  done 
fait  la  promesse  de  ne  jamais  boire. 

Toutefois,  la  sensation  m’est  venue  des  que,  pour 
la  premiere  fois,  j’ai  bu  de  falcool.  Pour  la 
premiere  fois  , je  me  suis  senti  « high  », 
tellement  bien;  je  m’en  rappelle  clairement 
comme  je  suis  assis  ici  aujourd’hui,  tout  m’a  sem- 
ble  engourdi,  je  ne  sentais  plus  rien.  Plus  de  souf- 
france,  plus  de  colere,  plus  de  tristesse,  plus  de 
bonheur.  Une  fois  qu’on  est  « high  »,  rien  d’ autre 
ne  compte.  Je  me  sentais  si  bien  — whoa!  Tout 
etait  parti.  Et  je  pense  qu’a  partir  de  19  ans,  des 
que  j’ai  eu  19  ans,  j’ai  commence  a demander  de 
la  boisson  forte.  J’ai  commence  a boire.  Des  Page 
de  19  ans  et,  pendant  13  ans,  done  vers  Page  de 
33  ans  ou  quelque  chose  comme  cela,  j’ai  bu.  A 
partir  de  19  ans  et  pendant  13  ans,  j’ai  bu. 


Je  pense  que,  pendant  toute  cette  periode,  toute 
ma  colere,  toutes  mes  souffrances,  toute  ma 
douleur,  je  pouvais  en  parler  quant  j’etais  soul. 
Vous  savez,  j’ai  battu  ma  femme.  Je  hurlais  apres 
elle.  Je  laissais  tout  sortir. 

Une  faqon  de  laisser  sortir,  de  me  soulager, 
c’etait  de  boire,  de  crier  a tue-tete  apres  ma 
femme,  mes  parents,  mes  soeurs,  ma  parente,  et 
c’etait  la  seule  faqon  que  je  connaissais  de 
pouvoir  le  faire,  d’etre  soul  ou  d’etre  high.  Et 
avant  que  je  termine,  je  veux  juste  dire  qu’un  de 
ces  soirs-la,  quand  j’avais  33  ans,  je  me  suis 
soule,  je  ne  me  rappelais  plus  ce  qui  s’etait  passe, 
et  je  me  suis  reveille  le  lendemain  dans  une 
cellule  de  degrisement.  J’ai  dit  au  policier  : « 
Pourquoi  est-ce  que  je  suis  ici?  » « Tu  le  sais?  » Il 
m’a  dit  : « Tu  est  accuse  de  tentative  de  meurtre 
contre  ta  femme  et  d’avoir  profere  des  menaces 
de  mort  contre  elle.  Il  m’a  dit  : « Tu  l as 
etranglee,  tu  fas  laisse  boire  du  Javex.  » 

C’est  ainsi  que  j’ai  ete  inculpe  pour  tentative  de 
meurtre  et  pour  avoir  profere  des  menaces  de 
mort.  Ils  m’ont  dit  qu  elle  avait  perdu 
connaissance  parce  que  j’avais  tente  de  l’etouffer. 
Ils  m’ont  dit  que  je  l’etouffais  pour  essayer  de  la 
tuer;  heureusement  qu’elle  s’est  juste  evanouie  et 
je  l’ai  lachee  avant  que  ce  ne  soit  plus  grave.  J’ai 
ete  accuse  de  tentative  de  meurtre  et  d’avoir 
profere  des  menaces  de  mort;  j’ai  ete  inculpe  et 
j’ai  ete  passible  d’une  peine  de  quatre  ans  et  trois 
mois.  Le  procureur  avait  demande  huit  a dix 
ans,  mais  je  n’ai  eu  qu’une  peine  de  quatre  ans  et 
trois  mois. 

Cette  peine  de  prison  a ete  une  tres  mauvaise 
affaire  pour  moi.  Cela  a ete  ma  premiere  fois  en 
prison.  De  toute  ma  vie,  je  n’avais  jamais  ete  en 
prison.  Bien,  j’avais  deja  passe  du  temps  en 
prison,  mais  seulement  les  fins  de  semaine  — 
juste  pour  avoir  vole  ou  quelque  chose  comme 
cela.  Cette  fois-ci,  c’etait  serieux.  On  m’a  inflige 
une  peine  de  quatre  ans  et  trois  mois. 

Cependant  une  bonne  chose  que  je  peux  dire  au 
sujet  de  ce  temps  passe  en  prison,  c’est  qu’il  y 
avait  des  programmes  offerts.  J’ai  su  qu’il  y avait 
un  programme  de  maitrise  de  la  colere;  il  y avait 
aussi  PPT  (programme  preliberatoire  pour  les 
toxicomanes),  vous  savez,  un  programme  pour 
s’attaquer  a des  problemes  d’alcoolisme  et  de 
drogues,  des  programmes  pour  la  famille, 
comment  etre  un  bon  pere  ou  une  bonne  soeur 
ou  un  bon  frere. 

Le  premier  jour,  je  suis  arrive  au  penitencier 
federal,  securite  minimale  — non,  pas  minimale 
mais  une  prison  a securite  moyenne;  le  premier 
jour,  j’ai  parle  avec  mon  agent  de  probation.  Je 
lui  ai  demande  s’il  y avait  un  programme  pour 
traiter  un  probleme  lie  a falcool.  La  premiere 
chose  que  je  lui  ai  dite  quand  je  l’ai  vu  la 
premiere  fois  — il  m’ avait  demande  : « Est-ce  que 
tu  es  Allan?  » ton  numero  matricule  est...  »,  je 


lui  ai  repondu  : « Oui,  je  m’appelle  Allan.  C’est 
mon  numero  matricule.  » Avant  toute  autre 
conversation,  je  lui  ai  demande  toute  de  suite  : 

« Y a-t-il  un  quelconque  programme  pour 
falcool,  et,  vous  savez,  pour  traiter  un  probleme 
d’alcool  parce  que  j’ai  un  probleme  d’abus 
d’alcool.  J’ai  besoin  d’aide.  » Je  ne  lui  au  pas 
donne  la  chance  de  parler.  Aussitot  qu’il  a dit  : « 
Est-ce  que  tu  es  Allan?  Ton  numero  matricule... 
»,  tout  de  suite,  j’ai  saute  sur  l’occasion.  Je  lui  ai 
dit : « j’ai  besoin  d’aide  a cause  de  mon  prob- 
leme d’alcool.  » Il  m’a  repondu  : « Oui,  nous 
avons  des  programmes  pour  cela.  » Je  lui  ai 
demande  de  m’inscrire  tout  de  suite.  Et  j’ai 
ajoute  « Je  suis  tres  serieux,  » vous  savez. 

J’ai  fait  mon  temps.  J’ai  passe  une  annee  a la 
prison  a securite  moyenne.  Peut-etre  sept  mois 
avant  la  fin  de  ma  peine,  je  suis  sorti.  Je  savais 
que  je  partais  car  l’agent  de  probation  m’ avait 
dit : « Je  fais  une  demande  pour  que  tu  suives  le 
programme  de  traitement  et  de  readaptation 
pour  les  alcooliques  et  les  toxicomanies  a 
Poundmakers  Lodge.  » C’etait  pour  le  mois 
d’oetobre  et  il  m’en  avait  parle  vers  le  mois  de 
mai  ou  juin  ou  quelque  chose  comme  cela,  en 
avril.  Je  l’ai  done  su  comme  six,  sept  mois  avant, 
je  savais  aussi  quand  j’allais  partir.  Je  n’en  ai 
parle  a personne  en  prison.  Mon  agent  de 
probation  m’ avait  dit  de  garder  cela  pour  moi, 
de  ne  dire  a personne  que  je  partais  en  octobre 
ou  en  septembre,  parce  que  si  quelqu’un 
apprenait  qu’on  avait  reduit  le  temps  de  ma 
peine,  on  allait  essayer  de  me  faire  prendre  dans 
des  batailles,  de  me  causer  des  ennuis  et  de 
s’arranger  pour  que  je  reste  plus  longtemps. 
Done,  j’ai  fait  mes  sept  derniers  mois;  je  savais 
que  cela  se  rapprochait,  se  rapprochait  de  la  fin. 

En  tout  cas,  je  suis  parti  ce  jour-la.  Ils  m’ont 
conduit  a Red  Deer  et,  a partir  de  Red  Deer,  j’ai 
pris  un  autobus  pour  aller  a Edmonton.  On 
m’ avait  donne  le  numero  de  telephone  et 
l’adresse  de  la  maison  de  transition  oil  j’allais 
rester;  on  m’a  aussi  dit  que  cette  maison 
s’appelait  Stan  Daniel’s.  Je  ne  suis  meme  pas 
reste  cinq  minutes  a Stan  Daniel’s.  J’ai  dit  : « Je 
m’appelle  Allan.  Je  viens  me  presenter  a vous  car 
je  suis  suppose  rester  ici  pour  ma  liberation 
conditionnelle  de  jour.  » Je  pense  qu’on  appelait 
cela  comme  cela.  On  m’a  dit : « Voici  ton 
chauffeur.  Tu  vas  tout  de  suite  a Poundmakers 
Lodge.  Apporte  tes  valises.  Va  avec  lui.  » Je  ne 
suis  pas  reste  a Stan  Daniel’s  cinq  minutes. 

Je  me  suis  rendu  tout  de  suite  a Poundmakers 
Lodge  pour  suivre  un  programme  de  28  jours. 
J’ai  dit  : « Enfin,  je  suis  heureux.  J’etais  sorti, 
vous  savez,  et  j’etais  heureux  de  savoir  que 
j’allais  suivre  un  programme  pour  traiter  mon 
probleme  d’alcool  et  que  je  pourrais  finalement 
apprendre  pourquoi  je  buvais  ou  comment  cela 
— pourquoi  j’etais  comme  cela,  pourquoi  je  me 
conduisais  de  cette  maniere.  » J’ai  suivi  ce 
programme  de  28  jours.  Trois  mois  plus  tard, 
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j’y  suis  retourne  pour  un  suivi,  deux  semaines  de 
suivi. 

Pendant  deux  ans,  je  suis  reste  a Stan  Daniel's,  et 
chaque  jour,  j’ai  assiste  a trois  reunions,  trois  reunions 
des  AA.  J’ai  fait  cela  parce  que  je  voulais  en  apprendre 
toujours  plus  de  ce  qui  se  passait  aux  AA,  pourquoi  les 
gens  vont  aux  AA.  La  premiere  fois  que  j’ai  entendu 
parler  des  AA,  j’ai  pense  que  ces  gens  connaissaient 
quelque  chose  que  j’avais  toujours  voulu  savoir.  J’ai 
appris  aux  AA  qu’il  faut  partager;  a quelques  reprises, 
le  personnel  de  Stan  Daniel’s  m’a  dit  : « Allan,  il  faut 
que  tu  travailles.  Tu  es  dans  un  etablissement  oil  il 
faut  avoir  un  emploi  » et  quelque  chose  comme  cela. 
C’est  une  des  conditions  en  liberation  conditionnelle 
de  jour,  il  faut  trouver  un  emploi. 

Je  pense  que  j’ai  deconcerte  l’agent  charge  de  mon  cas. 
Il  a dit  : « Il  faut  que  tu  trouves  un  emploi.  Tu  dois 
t’occuper  de  toi-meme.  Tu  as  besoin  d’argent.  Tu  as 
besoin  d’argent.  Tu  me  demandes  tout  le  temps  des 
cigarettes  »,  vous  savez,  pour  fumer.  J’ai  dit  : « La 
seule  chose  dont  je  veux  prendre  soin  en  ce  moment, 
c’est  de  moi.  » C’est  pourquoi  je  suis  alle  aux  reunions 
des  AA  trois  fois  par  jour  pendant  deux  ans.  La  raison 
numero  un,  c’est  premierement  pour  prendre  soin  de 
moi. 

En  tout  cas,  j’ai  fini  par  aller  a Poundmakers  Lodge 
quatre  fois.  La  derniere  fois,  la  derniere  session  de 
suivi,  c’est  quand  mon  fils  est  decede.  Je  ne  pouvais 
faire  mon  deuil  ou  vivre  quelque  chose  comme  cela 
dans  un  endroit  comme  Stan  Daniel’s,  parce  que  c’e- 
tait  une  maison  de  transition  et  il  y avait  tout  un 
groupe  d’anciens  detenus  dans  cette  maison  de  transi- 
tion. Je  ne  pouvais  pas  faire  cela  dans  un  endroit 
comme  cela.  C’est  pourquoi  j’ai  demande  a l’agent 
charge  de  mon  cas  si  je  pouvais  retourner  a 
Poundmakers  Lodge  pour  me  retablir  de  mon  deuil, 
pour  me  consoler  de  ma  peine,  et  je  voulais  aussi  en 
apprendre  plus  sur  le  deuil  et  — parce  que  mon  fils 
venait  juste  de  deceder. 

De  toute  maniere,  en  terminant,  je  suis  parti  de  Stan 
Daniel’s  apres  deux  ans,  - j’ai  fait  ma  derniere  annee  — 
je  sais,  je  l’ai  dit  auparavant  — j’ai  dit  qu’on  m’ avait 
inflige  une  peine  de  quatre  ans  et  trois  mois.  La 
derniere  annee  de  ma  probation,  j’ai  fait  une  annee  ici 
en  ville,  cherchant  de  l’emploi,  restant  abstinent.  J’ai 
repris  la  garde  de  ma  fille,  ma  maison  et,  une  des 
choses  que  j’ai  faite  a ete  de  demander  du  soutien,  du 
soutien  financier  d’une  organisation  ici  en  ville;  je  leur 
ai  demande  si  on  m’appuierait  pour  aller  en  formation 
a Poundmakers  Lodge.  Comme  ils  ont  trouve  que  c’e- 
tait  une  bonne  idee  — j’etais  alle  a l’assemblee,  ce  que 
les  gens  appellent  les  assemblies  du  conseil  municipal, 
les  reunions  du  conseil  de  bande,  ou  les  reunions 
comme  cela,  - j’etais  alle  a ce  type  de  reunion  ou 
d’assemblee  et  j’ai  demande  du  financement  pour 
payer  mes  livres,  mes  frais  d’admission  et  mon  billet 
d’avion  pour  aller  a Edmonton  suivre  ce  programme. 

— s.v.p.  voir  page  37 


Le  besoin  de  definir  ce  qu’on 
entend  par  les  « Aine(e)s  » 


The  Need  to  Define  "Elder(s) " de  Jose  Kusugak  a 
paru  d’abord  dans  le  numero  de  novembrel decem- 
bre  2003  de  Above  & Beyond,  la  revue  canadi- 
enne  sur  lArctique.  La  Fondation  autochtone  de 
guerison  remercie  M.  Kusugak  et  la  revue  Above 
& Beyond  de  I’avoir  autorisee  h reproduire  I’arti- 
cle.  © Above  & Beyond,  Canada 's  Arctic  Journal 

Une  des  valeurs  precieuses  de  la 
culture  inuite  est  le  respect  des 
Ames. 

Imaginez  ma  surprise  lorsqu’on 
m’a  demande  de  rencontrer  les  Aines  de 
l’Eglise  Alliance  a Arviat  de  constater  que 
plusieurs  d’entre  eux  etaient  plus  jeunes  que 
moi;  j’avais  25  ans.  En  consultant  le  diction- 
naire,  j’ai  ete  desappointe  de  la  definition 
qu’on  donnait  a « Aine  de  l’Eglise  ».  On  y 
evoquait  seulement  l’idee  d’un  ancien  ou 
d’un  membre  du  conseil  de  l’Eglise,  mais  non 
celle  d’un  ancien  ou  d’un  membre  du  conseil 
« qui  aurait  des  connaissances  speciales,  eten- 
dues,  des  antecedents  de  haut  niveau  ». 

Presque  30  ans  se  sont  ecoules  et  le  « mot  » 
me  hante  encore  une  fois.  J’ai  consulte  des 
dictionnaires  encore  une  fois  et  j’ai  trouve 
deux  definitions  : 1 . un  arbre  avec  des  fleurs 
blanches  qui  produit  des  baies  foncees  et  2.  « 
un  vieillard,  une  personne  assez  agee  ».  Par 
contre,  un  homme  politique  chevronne,  un 
veteran  de  la  politique,  est  defini  comme  « 
une  personne  d’experience,  influente  et  assez 
agee  »,  voila  la  definition  que  je  cherchais. 

L’idee  roman tique  que  je  me  faisais  du  mot  « 

Aine  » est  introuvable  et  j’ai  l’impression  que 
je  ne  suis  pas  le  seul  a la  recherche  d’une 
meilleure  definition  de  ce  mot  « bien  vivant 
et  bien  reel  ».  De  plus  en  plus  souvent  dans  le 
Nord,  les  Inuits  et  les  Qablunaaq  parlent 
d’Aines  en  faisant  reference  a des  personnes 
agees  de  plus  de  50  ou  de  55  ans.  Meme  les 
societes  inuites  chargees  des  revendications 
territoriales  offrent  des  « prestations  aux 
Aine(e)s  » plutot  que  d’accorder  des  « presta- 
tions aux  personnes  agees  ». 

Dans  les  journaux  et  les  revues,  les  photos 
d’Inuits  plus  ages  indiquent  pour  identifier  la 
personne  « Aine  un  tel  ».  En  general,  les  pho- 
tos de  personnes  canadiennes  agees  indiquent 
plutot  le  nom  de  la  personne,  notamment 
Docteur,  Monsieur,  Madame  et  le  nom  de  la 
personne,  mais  jamais  « Aine  Qablunaaq  ». 

J’ai  le  sentiment  qu’on  presume  qu’«  Aine 
Inuk  » possede  des  connaissances,  un  savoir 
qui  peut  influencer  et  qu’il  merite  qu’on  le 
venere  et  qu’on  le  respecte.  Mais  est-ce  tou- 
jours le  cas?  Qui  parmi  les  personnes  agees 
sont  veritablement  des  « Aine(e)s  »? 


Above  & Beyond 

\ i , 
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En  ce  qui  me  concerne,  meme  presentement, 
j’ai  mon  « Aine  Inuk  »,  Marianno 
Aupilaarjuk  de  Rankin  Inlet  que  je  respecte. 

Il  a requ  le  Prix  autochtone  pour  l’excellence, 
en  raison  de  sa  sagesse  et  de  ses  enseigne- 
ments;  je  lui  demande  frequemment  des  con- 
seils.  A mon  avis,  « Aine  » est  un  mot  sans- 
patrie,  sans  appartenance.  Je  pense  qu’il  s’agit 
d’un  vrai  bon  mot  ayant  une  connotation 
particuliere,  le  sens  d’un  statut  bien  merite 
par  la  personne  portant  le  titre;  il  reste  cepen- 
dant  que  ce  mot  a besoin  d’une  definition 
plus  precise,  claire,  et  qu’il  devrait  etre  utilise 
dans  un  contexte  approprie.  Je  crois  que  nous 
devons  nous  servir  de  nos  organismes  et 
comites  pour  reconnaitre  et  venerer  nos  veri- 
tables  « Aine(e)s  ».  Les  recipiendaires  de 
l’Ordre  du  Canada  peuvent  ecrire  « O.C.  » 
suivant  leur  nom,  d’autres  personnes  ecrivent 
M.D.,  Ph.D.,  ainsi  de  suite.  Les  veritables  « 
Aine(e)s  »,  avec  un  « A » majuscule,  ne 
devraient-ils  pas  beneficier  d’une  reconnais- 
sance equivalente?  Il  devrait  y avoir  un 
Aine(e)  de  Part,  un  Aine(e)  de  la  musique,  un 
Aine(e)  de  la  culture,  etc.  Peut-etre  pourriez- 
vous  reflechir  a ce  sujet  et  adresser  un  mot  a 
votre  membre  de  l’Assemblee  legislative 
(MAL),  a votre  commissaire  aux  langues  ou 
au  ITK  et  nous  donner  votre  point  de  vue 
sur  cette  recherche  utile  concernant  l’appella- 
tion  d’Aine(e). 

Si  on  doit  faire  une  utilisation  de  ce  mot 
obsedant  qui  s’impose  et  a qui  on  doit  don- 
ner un  veritable  sens,  nous  devrions  deman- 
der qu’il  soit  inscrit  dans  les  futures  editions 
des  dictionnaires. 

Aine(e)  : adj.  un  titre  honorifique  accorde  k des 
personnes  agees  ayant  une  vaste  experience  et  de 
grandes  connaissances,  generalement  des  person- 
nes inuites  (p.ex.  atanaarjuag  AIN). 

Alors  nous  pourrons  poser  la  question  « que 
le  veritable  "Aine(e)"  se  leve  s’il  vous  plait!  » 

Jose  A.  Kusuak 

President,  Inuit  Tapiriit  Kanatami 
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LES  PHOQUES  ET 
E ALIMENTATION  SAINE  DES  INUITS 

Traditionnellement,  le  phoque  a constitue  l’une 
de  nos  ressources  primaires  d’aliments  tradition- 
nels;  tout  au  long  de  notre  histoire,  nous  avons 
tire  notre  moyen  d’existence  ou  de  subsistance  de 
cette  ressource.  II  y a quatre  especes  de  phoque 
vivant  dans  les  eaux  coheres  de  notre  territoire, 
mais,  pour  la  majorite  des  collectivites,  les  deux 
especes  les  plus  importantes  qu’on  chasse  pour  se 
nourrir  sont  le  phoque  commun  ou  annele, 
qu’on  appelle  netsik  et  le  phoque  barbu  qu’on 
designe  sous  le  nom  de  udjuk.  On  chasse  ces 
deux  especes  comme  aliment  traditionnel  a 
chaque  saison  de  l’annee  et  leur  peau  est  utilisee 
de  plusieurs  faqons.  Jadis,  la  peau  des  phoques 
anneles  ou  marbres  servait  a faire  des  tentes,  a 
recouvrir  les  kayak  et  a fabriquer  la  partie 
superieure  des  bottes  traditionnelles  en  peau  de 
phoque.  La  peau  de  phoque  barbu  servait  a fab- 
riquer des  cordages  et  la  semelle  des  bottes.  Le 
gras  des  deux  phoques  etait  utilise  comme  huile 
pour  la  lampe  traditionnelle.  A partir  du  milieu 
des  annees  I960,  la  peau  des  quatre  types  de 
phoques  est  devenue  une  source  de  revenu 
interessante  pour  nos  chasseurs,  mais,  au  cours 
des  dernieres  annees,  le  mouvement  anti-fourrure 
a eu  des  repercussions  sur  cette  economie  impor- 
tante  en  arretant  le  commerce  de  ce  produit 
provenant  de  la  prise  de  cet  aliment  traditionnel. 

Les  habitudes  de  chasse  peuvent  varier  d’un 
endroit  a l’autre  en  fonction  des  facteurs  envi- 
ronnementaux  particuliers  et  suivant  les  dif- 
ferentes  saisons,  mais  les  memes  principes  fon- 
dant entaux  s’appliquent  a presque  toutes  les 
regions  de  chasse  au  phoque.  Le  phoque 
barbu,  tout  comme  le  phoque  annele  ou  mar- 
bre,  n’est  pas  migrateur,  mais  les  chasseurs 
expliquent  que  ces  deux  especes  sont  portees  a 
se  deplacer  et  a changer  leur  aire  de  recherche 
de  nourriture  et  leur  zone  de  concentration 
(leur  territoire)  d’une  saison  a l’autre.  Les  chas- 
seurs expliquent  aussi  que,  meme  si  la  popula- 
tion des  phoques  anneles  ou  marbres  est  plus 
forte  (dense)  que  celle  des  phoques  barbus,  on 
les  retrouve  generalement  ensemble.  Bien  que  ces 
deux  expeces  soient  reparties  sur  une  grande 
etendue,  les  chasseurs  savent  identifier  leurs 
emplacements  saisonniers,  des  endroits  connus 
parce  que  la  chasse  y est  plus  fructueuse. 

En  ete  (a  la  fin  de  juin  jusqu’a  la  mi-aout),  les 
deux  especes  sont  dispersees  partout  sur  les  eaux 
coheres  et  les  phoques  se  deplacent  loin  du 
rivage.  Pendant  cette  periode,  il  devient  plus  dif- 
ficile d’en  faire  la  chasse;  les  chances  sont  moins 
bonnes  que  la  chasse  soit  fructueuse.  De  la  mi 
aout  a la  fin  du  mois  d’aout,  les  phoques  com- 
mencent  a se  rapprocher  des  bords  et  des  baies. 

A ce  moment-la,  les  chasseurs  experimentes 
savent  davantage  a quel  endroit  precis  ils  se  tien- 
nent  et  ils  peuvent  suivre  leurs  habitudes  de 


deplacement.  A mesure  que  l’automne  avance,  la 
repartition  geographique  devient  encore  mieux 
circonscrite.  La  chasse  qui  se  deroule  a l’automne 
a toujours  ete  importante  etant  donne  qu’elle 
assure  l’approvisionnement  de  denrees  pour  se 
nourrir  pendant  fhiver.  Comme  la  zone  d’eau 
libre  est  remplacee  par  la  formation  precoce  de 
glace,  les  phoques  se  deplacent  vers  le  large,  du 
cote  de  la  mer,  restant  dans  les  eaux  libres  et  les 
eaux  sans  glaces;  ils  commencent  a pratiquer  leur 
« trou  de  respiration  » caracteristique  qu’ils 
maintiennent  ensuite  tout  au  long  de  fhiver.  La 
repartition  des  phoques  le  long  de  la  glace  de 
banc  ou  sous  la  banquise  cohere  permet  d’etablir 
les  principaux  mouvements  generaux  ou  les  con- 
textes  geographiques  et  ecologiques  qui 
inspireront  nos  choix  (decisions)  concernant  la 
chasse  d’hiver  le  long  de  la  glace  de  banc  ou  au 
trou  de  respiration.  Dans  des  zones  adjacentes  a 
la  glace  de  banc  ou  la  nouvelle  glace  se  forme 
continuellement  pendant  fhiver,  les  deux  types 
de  chasse  peuvent  etre  faites  a proximite  immedi- 
ate. Dans  le  centre  de  l’Arctique,  les  etendues  de 
banquises  coheres  sont  beaucoup  plus  vastes  et 
c’est  a cet  endroit  que  s’etabliront  de  grands 
campements  d’hiver  sur  la  glace  marine  meme 
afin  de  faire  la  chasse  aux  trous  de  respiration. 

En  avril  et  en  mai  de  grandes  fissures  peuvent 
commencer  a se  faire  dans  certaines  zones 
entrainees  par  l’effet  des  courants  et  des  marees 
et  des  vents,  ainsi  que  sous  l’effet  de  la  « chaleur 
» generee  par  l’allongement  du  jour  dans 
l’Arctique.  Au  moment  oil  ce  changement 


saisonnier  se  produit,  nos  chasseurs  commencent 
a concentrer  leur  attention  sur  les  phoques  qui  se 
deplacent  sur  la  glace  pour  « se  chauffer  au  soleil 
».  La  chasse  est  beaucoup  plus  fructueuse. 

Jusqu’a  tout  recemment,  on  entreposait  les  pho- 
ques pris  au  printemps  pour  les  besoins  de  nour- 
riture des  chiens  pendant  fhiver.  A mesure  que  la 
glace  marine  continue  a se  degrader,  la  chasse  du 
printemps  laisse  progressivement  la  place  aux 
eaux  libres  et  a la  chasse  d’ete. 

Ce  que  nous  savons  du  phoque 

Les  Ames  nous  disent  que  le  phoque  est  un  « ali- 
ment special  » pour  les  gens  de  chez-nous.  La 
viande  (le  petit  maigre)  de  phoque  et  les  organes 
nous  gardent  en  bonne  sante  et  nous  aident  a 
garder  notre  chaleur.  On  se  sert  aussi  du  phoque 
comme  d’un  remede  pour  soigner  le  corps  et 


fame  et  les  preserver  de  la  maladie.  On  mange 
presque  toutes  les  parties  du  phoque.  La  peau  et 
les  autres  parties  du  phoque  sont  utilisees  pour 
faire  des  vetements,  comme  des  kamiks,  de  l’arti- 
sanat  et  egalement  de  l’huile  pour  bruleur. 

Saviez-vous  que 

La  viande  de  phoque  (le  petit  maigre)  mangee 
crue,  congelee,  bouillie,  sechee  ou  par 
fermentation  ou  rassise  (par  maturation)  con- 
stitue une  excellente  source  de  proteines.  Nous 
avons  besoin  de  proteines  pour  construire  et 
reparer  nos  muscles,  notre  peau  et  le  sang.  Les 
proteines  nous  aident  aussi  a combattre  la  mal- 
adie. 

Le  foie,  le  petit  lard  et  les  yeux  du  phoque  sont 
d’excellentes  sources  de  vitamine  A.  On  a besoin 
de  vitamine  A pour  assurer  la  sante  de  la  peau, 
des  os  et  des  dents.  Cette  vitamine  aide  aussi 
l’organisme  a lutter  contre  la  maladie. 

La  plupart  des  parties  du  phoque  sont  d’excel- 
lentes sources  de  fer.  Le  fer  aide  a assurer  la  sante 
du  sang  qui  circule  dans  l’organisme  pour  nous 
fournir  de  fenergie  et  aider  la  croissance 
normale.  Un  bon  apport  sanguin  nous  empeche 
d’etre  fatigues. 


La  preparation  securitaire  des 
aliments! 

Le  botulisme  est  un  type  d’empoisonnement  des 
gens  par  la  nourriture.  Si  des  aliments  ayant  des 
bacilles  de  botulisme  sont  gardes  a des  tempera- 
tures chaudes  dans  un  contenant  hermetique,  ces 
bacilles  presentes  dans  les  aliments  peuvent 
devenir  toxiques  comme  un  poison. 

Pour  prevenir  l’empoisonnement  botulinique,  la 
viande  du  phoque  devrait  etre  rassise  (par  matu- 
ration) dans  un  endroit  tres  froid.  La  garder  dans 
un  contenant  non  hermetique.  Si  le  precede 
pour  la  maturation  est  de  garder  la  viande  dans 
f huile,  il  faut  brasser  souvent  pour  que  la  viande 
maintienne  un  contact  avec  fair.  Demandez  au 
centre  de  sante  pour  obtenir  plus  d’information. 

S.  V.P.  voir  page  41 


Partie  du  corps 

Intestin 

Foie 

Nageoires 

Petit  lard  (huile) 

Petit  maigre 

Cervelle 

Yeux 

Excellente  source 
(fournit  25  % ou  plus  des 
besoins  quotidiens) 

Proteines 

Fer 

Proteines 

Vitamine 

A 

Fer 

Graisses 
Vitamine  A 
Acides,  gras 
Omega-3 

Fer 

Proteines 

Vitamine  B 

Fer 

Proteines 

Vitamine  A 
Proteines 

Fer 

Bonne  source 

(fournit  15-24  % des  besoins 
quotidiens) 

Fer 

Vitamine  C 

Iron, 

Vitamin  C 

Graisses 

Source  passable 

(fournit  5-14  % des  besoins  quo- 
tidiens) 

Graisses 

Graisses 

Proteines 

Graisses 
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Entrevue  avec 


Bonjour,  je  m’appelle  John  « Evalugak  »;  je  suis  ne  et  j’ai  grandi  a 
Cambridge  Bay.  Je  vis  maintenant  dans  la  communaute  de  « Okoloto  » et 
cela  fait  vingt-deux  ans  que  je  suis  ici.  Tout  d’abord,  j’aimerais  remercier 
Giselle  d’etre  venue  s’entretenir  avec  des  families  qui  sont  de  la  ville  de 
Okoloto.  J’aimerais  raconter  un  peu  mon  histoire,  d’oit  je  viens,  oil  je  suis 
alle  a l’ecole. 

Je  suis  un  Survivant  d’un  pensionnat  qui  etait  situe  a Inuvik,  T.N.-O.,  por- 
tant  le  nom  de  Stringer  Hall.  Avant  de  frequenter  ce  pensionnat,  j’avais 
toujours  vecu  avec  mon  grand-pere  dans  les  terres.  Je  suis  ne  et  j’ai  ete 
eleve  dans  la  campagne  au  Nord  et  j’aime  cette  terre.  Cependant,  en  1959, 
le  gouvernement  m’a  enleve  a mes  grands-parents  et  ils  m’ont  emmene  au 
pensionnat  a Inuvik.  A ce  moment-la,  je  n’ai  pas  bien  compris  pourquoi 
on  m’enlevait  a mes  grands-parents.  Je  n’ai  absolument  rien  compris.  En 
tout  cas,  la-bas  a Inuvik  au  pensionnat,  j’ai  rejete  tout  ce  qu’on  a essaye  de 
me  donner.  Je  me  suis  battu  amerement  jusqu’au 
bout.  J’ai  eu  beaucoup  d’ennuis  a cause  de  cela.  J’ai 
rejete  tout  ce  qu’ils  voulaient  me  donner.  L’education 
qu’ils  voulaient  me  donner;  je  n’ai  jamais  vraiment 
aime  cela  parce  que  j’aurais  voulu  etre  avec  mon 
monde,  particulierement  avec  mon  grand-pere  que 
j’aimais  tres  profondement. 

Avant  d’aller  au  pensionnat,  je  parlais  ma  langue,  1’Inuktituk.  A l’age  de 
neuf  ans,  l’lnuktituk  que  je  parlais  etait  tres  tres  bon.  J’etais  capable  de  par- 
ler  a mes  grands-parents,  comprendre  ce  qu’ils  avaient  a me  dire  et,  moi, 
en  retour,  je  m’exprimais  tres  bien.  Aujourd’hui,  je  ne  peux  pas  m’ exprimer 
comme  cela.  Pendant  mes  annees  d’ecole  a Inuvik,  a Stringer  Hall,  si  je 
parlais  ma  langue,  on  me  donnait  une  claque  sur  la  bouche.  J’ai  du  appren- 
dre  l’anglais.  Meme  a l’ecole,  j’ai  brave  et  j’ai  echappe  a tout  ce  qu’ils  ont 
essaye  de  faire  pour  moi. 

Et  j’ai  eu  beaucoup  d’ennuis.  J’ai  ete  battu  souvent  par  d’autres  enfants 
parce  que  j’etais  tres  petit.  A l’age  de  neuf  ans,  je  pesais  seulement  soixante- 
dix,  quatre-vingt  livres,  ce  qui  est  tres  tres  petit.  En  1959,  je  suis  alle  a l’e- 
cole  la-bas  et  j’ai  termine  mes  annees  d’ecole  a Inuvik  en  1966  parce  que 
j’ai  eu  beaucoup  de  problemes  et  je  ne  savais  pas  ce  qu’etait  la  loi  en  ce 
moment-la.  On  m’a  emmene  a un  endroit  au  Manitoba  appele  le  foyer 
pour  garqons  de  Portage  La  Prairie;  ce  que  je  comprends  aujourd’hui,  c’est 
que  c’etait  une  sorte  de  prison  pour  les  jeunes  oil  il  y avait  des  adolescents 
de  races  differentes  et  des  sections  differentes  suivant  les  ages.  J’etais  dans  la 
deuxieme  section  parce  que  j’avais  quinze  ans.  J’etais  avec  d’autres  jeunes 
ayant  cause  et  causant  du  trouble.  La  encore,  j’ai  ete  mele  a des  batailles  a 
cause  du  type  de  gars  que  j’etais  et  aussi  de  l’endroit.  II  y avait  beaucoup 
d’Indiens.  Dans  ce  temps-la,  les  Indiens  et  les  Esquimaux  ne  s’entendaient 
pas  tres  bien.  Quand  ils  ont  decouvert  que  j’etais  Esquimau,  je  me  suis 
trouve  mele  a beaucoup  de  batailles  et  j’ai  ete  battu  souvent. 

Meme  aujourd’hui,  je  ne  comprends  pas  encore  pourquoi  on  m’a  enleve  a 
mes  grands-parents.  Je  ne  connaissais  pas  la  loi  a ce  moment-la.  Vous  savez, 
on  faisait  une  erreur  en  classe  et  les  enseignants  nous  frappaient  les  mains, 
les  mains  ouvertes  avec  une  regie.  On  avait  des  fessees.  On  etait  tres  sou- 
vent en  punition.  Il  n’y  avait  rien  a faire.  Selon  ce  que  je  sais  aujourd’hui, 
c’est  presque  la  meme  chose  qui  se  passe  quand  on  est  incarcere,  en  prison. 
Tout  au  long  de  ma  vie,  j’ai  eu  beaucoup  de  troubles  a cause  de  cela.  J’ai 
defie  tous  les  reglements,  toutes  les  lois  qu’on  a essaye  de  m’imposer  a l’e- 
cole  et  j’ai  souffert  beaucoup  aux  mains  des  autres.  A Stringer  Hall,  j’ai 


completement  perdu  ma  langue  et  je  ne  pouvais  rien  comprendre  une  fois 
de  retour  a la  maison  pour  fete.  Mais  avant  d’aller  a Stringer  Hall,  je  pou- 
vais comprendre  ce  que  mes  grands-parents  me  disaient  en  Inuktituk.  Une 
fois  de  retour  a la  maison,  c’etait  difficile  pour  moi  de  saisir  beaucoup  de 
mots  qu’on  me  disait  dans  ma  langue. 

L’abus  dont  j’ai  ete  victime  a Stringer  Hall  — je  ne  peux  pas  vraiment  com- 
prendre ce  qui  est  arrive.  Des  fois  je  ne  comprends  pas  pourquoi  j’ai  ete 
place  dans  ce  monde-la,  un  monde  oil  je  ne  pouvais  pas  comprendre 
pourquoi  j’avais  ete  eloigne  de  ma  culture  avec  laquelle  j’etais  familier, 
retire  de  ma  communaute  oil  tout  le  monde  etait  tres  tres  affectueux, 
aimant,  et  s’occupait  de  moi  avec  attention.  Etre  enleve  a tout  cela  et  etre 
emmene  dans  un  endroit  oil  tout  etait  completement  nouveau,  inconnu,  a 
fait  de  moi  une  personne  que  je  ne  voulais  pas  devenir.  Je  suis  devenu  plein 
de  ressentiment  envers  les  gens.  Je  suis  devenu  amer  envers  le  systeme;  c’est 

pourquoi  j’ai  defie 
toutes  les  lois.  J’etais 
rempli  de  haine.  De 
la  haine  envers  les 
gens.  Je  suis  devenu 
solitaire,  laisse  a moi 
seul,  du  fait  que  je 

n’ai  jamais  requ  d’aide  des  autres  eleves,  ni  de  quiconque.  Je  n’avais  aucune 
pensee  reconfortante.  Je  n’avais  personne  a qui  m’adresser,  aucune  epaule 
oil  m’appuyer  pour  pleurer  comme  je  le  faisais  avec  mon  grand-pere.  Si 
j’avais  de  la  peine  pour  une  raison  ou  pour  une  autre,  au  moins  avec  mon 
grand-pere,  il  etait  la  pour  me  consoler  et  me  parler.  A Inuvik,  je  n’avais 
pas  cela.  On  etait  seul.  On  etait  laisse  a nous-meme,  on  devait  se 
debrouiller  et  essayer  de  survivre  du  mieux  qu’on  pouvait. 

Et  il  fallait  passer  au  travers  du  systeme  si  on  voulait  survivre.  J’ai  ete 
envoye  au  Manitoba  pendant  quelques  annees  oil  je  suis  devenu  une  per- 
sonne completement  differente.  Une  fois  ce  sejour  au  foyer  pour  garqons 
de  Portage  La  Prairie  au  Manitoba  complete,  tout  a coup,  ils  ont  vire  de 
bord  et  ils  m’ont  place  dans  une  famille  d’accueil  car  ils  n’ont  pas  voulu 
que  je  retourne  dans  le  Nord.  J’ai  encore  resiste  jusqu’au  bout,  jusqu’au 
moment  oil  j’ai  rencontre  mes  parents  de  famille  d’accueil,  des  gens  tres 
comprehensifs  et  attentionnes.  Une  fois  encore,  je  me  suis  retrouve  seul.  Je 
restais  avec  des  Blancs,  je  suis  devenu  Blanc  a part  entiere.  J’ai  perdu  com- 
pletement ma  langue  et  ils  ont  essaye  de  m’enseigner  le  franqais.  Je  ne 
voulais  pas  apprendre  le  franqais.  Dans  mon  coeur,  je  savais  qui  j’etais  et 
d’oii  je  venais.  J’etais  un  Inuit.  Je  ne  savais  pas  a qui  m’adresser,  je  ne  pou- 
vais pas  parler  ma  langue,  j’avais  completement  oublie  comment  parler  ma 
langue.  J’avais  perdu  ma  culture.  Avant  j’avais  l’habitude  d’aller  avec  mon 
grand-pere  dans  les  terres.  Maintenant,  je  ne  savais  plus  rien  de  cela. 

Je  suis  reste  en  Ontario  pendant  quelques  annees.  Je  ne  sais  pas  trop.  A 
cette  epoque-la,  j’eprouvais  beaucoup  de  solitude,  beaucoup  d’apitoiement 
sur  moi-meme  et  de  desir  ardent  de  retourner  chez  moi.  C’etait  vraiment 
fort  cette  envie.  Je  voudrais  bien  avoir  mon  autobiographic  qui  me  permet- 
trait  de  revenir  en  arriere,  mais  cette  autobiographic  est  la  en  dedans  de 
moi.  Je  ne  peux  vraiment  pas,  je  ne  sais  pas.  Je  sais  que  cette  autobiogra- 
phic est  la  dans  la  maison  quelque  part.  Mon  grand-pere  que  j’aimais 
beaucoup,  quand  il  etait  avec  moi  et  moi  avec  lui,  nous  faisions  beaucoup 
de  choses  ensemble,  nous  allions  a la  chasse  dans  les  terres.  Il  me  semble 
que  je  saute  d’un  sujet  a un  autre. 


Quand  je  suis  retourne  chez-moi  a Cambridge  Bay,  je 
n’ai  pu  rien  manger  des  aliments  qu’il  y avait  la,  la 
nourriture  que  j’ai  essaye  de  manger.  C’etait  degoutant 
de  voir  les  gens  manger  de  la  viande  sauvage  crue. 
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Je  suis  reste  en  Ontario  pendant  quelques  annees.  Je  ne  sais  pas  trop.  A 
cette  epoque-la,  j’eprouvais  beaucoup  de  solitude,  beaucoup  d’apitoiement 
sur  moi-meme  et  de  desir  ardent  de  retourner  chez  moi.  C’etait  vraiment 
fort  cette  envie.  Je  voudrais  bien  avoir  mon  autobiographic  qui  me  permet- 
trait  de  revenir  en  arriere,  mais  cette  autobiographic  est  la  en  dedans  de 
moi.  Je  ne  peux  vraiment  pas,  je  ne  sais  pas.  Je  sais  que  cette  autobiogra- 
phic est  la  dans  la  maison  quelque  part.  Mon  grand-pere  que  j’aimais 
beaucoup,  quand  il  etait  avec  moi  et  moi  avec  lui,  nous  faisions  beaucoup 
de  choses  ensemble,  nous  allions  a la  chasse  dans  les  terres.  II  me  semble 
que  je  saute  d’un  sujet  a un  autre. 

Quand  il  etait  a la  maison  avec  moi,  il  me  traitait  bien,  comme  son  propre 
fils,  mais  c’etait  mon  grand-pere.  Lorsque  j’ai  flni  par  comprendre  que 
j’avais  ete  adopte,  beaucoup  d’idees  me  sont  venues  dans  la  tete.  J’ai  com- 
mence a poser  beaucoup  de  questions.  Pourquoi  est-ce  que  j’avais  ete  adop- 
te? Pourquoi  est-ce  qu’on  m’avait  donne?  C’est  a ce  moment-la  que  je  suis 
devenu  adulte.  Pendant  toutes  ces  annees,  j’avais  cru  que  mon  grand-pere 
etait  un  parent  biologique.  Quand  j’ai  appris  que  j’avais  ete  adopte,  j’ai 
commence  a penser,  parce  que  j’ai  commence  a comprendre.  Ayant  vecu 
tant  d’annees  dans  le  Sud,  je  commenqais  a penser  comme  un  Blanc. 

Je  suis  parti  de  l’Ontario  pour  retourner  dans  le  Nord.  La  maison  que 
j’habitais  n’etait  plus  la  meme.  Mon  grand-pere  avait  beaucoup  vieilli.  Il 
etait  tres  courbe  et  il  ne  ressemblait  plus  a la  personne  que  j’avais  quittee.  A 
ce  moment-la,  j’avais  dix-sept  ans  et  moi  aussi  j’etais  completement  dif- 
ferent. J’etais  devenu  une  personne  tres  detestable,  pleine  de  ressentiment 
envers  tout,  envers  les  Blancs,  parce  que  c’etait  eux  qui  m’avaient  enleve  et 
m’avaient  eloigne  des  gens  que  j’aimais  tres  profondement.  Quand  je  suis 
retourne  chez-moi  a Cambridge  Bay,  je  n’ai  pu  rien  manger  des  aliments 
qu’il  y avait  la,  la  nourriture  que  j’ai  essaye  de  manger.  C’etait  degoutant  de 
voir  les  gens  manger  de  la  viande  sauvage  crue.  Je  ne  me  voyais  pas  manger 
cela.  Mon  grand-pere  m’a  demande  de  manger  avec  lui.  Il  m’a  parle  dans  sa 
langue  et  je  n’ai  rien  compris  de  ce  qu’il  me  disait.  Il  a done  fallu  que  mon 
frere  aine,  encore  vivant,  traduise  pour  moi.  J’ai  du  dire  a mon  frere:  « Dis 
a papa  que  je  ne  comprends  pas  ce  qu’il  me  dit  ».  Mon  grand-pere  s’est  mis 
a pleurer  quand  il  a compris  que  j’avais  perdu  ma  langue  et  que  j’avais  aussi 
perdu  l’envie  de  manger  de  la  faqon  dont  lui  mangeait  la  viande  sauvage. 

La  nourriture  que  je  voyais  sur  le  plancher  me  paraissait  vraiment  degou- 
tante  parce  que  j’avais  adopte  les  faqons  de  vivre  des  Blancs  oil  on  mange 
avec  un  couteau  et  une  fourchette.  Retourner  dans  ma  communaute,  chez- 
moi,  et  revoir  tout  cela,  la  nourriture  sur  le  plancher...  j’etais  habitue  que  la 
nourriture  soit  placee  sur  une  table.  De  voir  la  faqon  de  faire  de  ma  propre 
communaute  m’a  degoute.  Je  ne  pouvais  pas  vivre  comme  cela.  Je  ne  pou- 
vais  pas  manger  la  viande  que  mon  grand-pere  essayait  de  me  donner.  Et  il 
a pleure.  J’ai  demande  a mon  frere  de  lui  expliquer  pourquoi  on  mangeait 
comme  cela.  « Oil  est  la  table  et  oil  sont  les  couteaux  et  les  fourchettes?  » 
Mon  grand-pere  a pleure  et  ma  belle-mere  a commence  a crier  apres  moi  a 
cause  de  ce  que  je  disais,  de  ce  que  je  faisais;  mon  grand  frere  traduisait  ce 
que  je  disais  a mon  grand-pere.  Je  parlais  a mon  grand-pere.  Je  n’aimais  pas 
du  tout  ma  belle-mere.  Je  ne  me  suis  jamais  bien  entendu  avec  elle.  Je  ne 
l’ai  jamais  aimee. 

Avant  que  je  parte,  ma  belle-mere  me  faisait  toujours  subir  des  mauvais 
traitements.  Elle  m’a  frappe  plusieurs  fois.  Elle  me  battait  quand  mon 
grand-pere  n’etait  pas  la.  Mais  au  moment  de  mon  retour  a la  maison, 
j’avais  dix-sept  ans  et  j’etais  detestable.  J’eprouvais  beaucoup  de  haine. 
Depuis  mon  retour,  ma  belle-mere  essayait  de  crier  apres  moi.  Je  ne 
mangeais  pas  ce  qu’ils  essayaient  de  me  servir  et  ma  belle-mere  se  fachait  a 
cause  de  cela.  Et  elle  s’emportait  contre  moi.  Tout  a coup  je  me  suis 
retourne  et  je  lui  ai  dit  « Sors  de  la  maison.  Sors  de  la  maison,  je  veux  vivre 
avec  mon  grand-pere  ».  Et  elle  a eu  peur  parce  que  je  commenqais  a resister. 

J’ai  pris  conscience  de  la  force/du  pouvoir  que  j’avais  en  moi,  celui  de  bless- 
er,  de  faire  souffrir  d’autres  personnes,  des  personnes  qui  m’avaient  fait 
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souffrir  avant.  Vous  savez,  rendre  la  pareille,  prendre  ma  revanche.  Et 
quand  j’ai  su  que  je  pouvais  battre  d’autres  personnes,  j’ai  cherche  les  per- 
sonnes qui  m’avaient  fait  souffrir  et  je  les  ai  fait  souffrir  a mon  tour.  J’ai  eu 
beaucoup  d’ennuis  a cause  de  cela.  C’est  dans  ce  temps-la  que  j’ai  com- 
mence a faire  de  la  prison.  La  premiere  fois  que  j’ai  ete  en  prison,  c’est  que 
j’avais  viole  la  loi  a Cambridge;  je  m’etais  battu  avec  quelqu’un  et  j’avais  pas 
mal  blesse  cette  personne.  Je  l’ai  envoyee  a l’hopital.  C’est  le  type  de  pou- 
voir que  j’ai  realise  avoir  et  je  me  suis  send  bien. 

Je  me  foutais  du  systeme  carceral  parce  que  je  savais  deja  comment  c’etait, 
ayant  vecu  a Portage  La  Prairie  au  Manitoba  au  foyer  pour  garqons.  J’etais 
deja  habitue  a ce  systeme-la  et  aller  dans  une  prison  plus  grande  comme 
celle  oil  les  hommes  etaient  ne  m’inquietait  pas.  C’etait  comme  aller  chez- 
moi.  Une  maison  que  je  connaissais.  Oil  il  y avait  des  gens  qui  me  compre- 
naient.  On  s’entendait  bien  parce  qu’on  se  comprenait.  C’etait  aussi  un 
endroit  d’oii  je  ne  pouvais  pas  m’ evader.  C’etait  un  endroit  oil  je  devais 
etre.  J’etais  a l’aise  en  prison.  Je  pense  qu’on  peut  dire  qu’a  ce  moment-la, 
j’ai  ete  institutionnalise  parce  que  je  ne  pouvais  plus  m’entendre  avec  les 
gens  de  ma  communaute. 

Je  ne  pouvais  pas  m’ adapter  a leur  faqon  de  vivre.  On  avait  besoin  de  bons 
emplois;  on  avait  besoin  d’etre  instruits.  J’ai  une  bonne  education,  mais  je 
ne  m’en  suis  jamais  servi.  Je  n’ai  jamais  pu  garder  un  emploi  trop 
longtemps  parce  que  je  me  suis  toujours  mis  dans  de  mauvais  draps.  Je 
n’aimais  pas  les  patrons;  ils  me  disaient  toujours  quoi  faire.  La  superiorite 
qu’ils  possedaient  par  rapport  a moi,  je  n’aimais  pas  cela.  Cela  me  rappelait 
trop  Inuvik,  oil  on  me  disait  toujours  de  faire  ceci  et  cela.  Bien,  je  leur  dis- 
ais : « Va  te  faire  foutre!  Tu  veux  que  ce  soit  fait?  Fais-le  toi-meme  et  va  te 
faire  foutre.  » 

Mon  mepris  envers  la  loi,  mon  attitude  de  defi  envers  la  loi  / la  justice  etait 
tres  forte.  Je  l’ai  nourrie  en  moi.  Comme  je  le  disais,  je  ne  pouvais  plus 
m’entendre  avec  les  gens  de  ma  communaute.  Je  n’etais  plus  a l’aise  la.  La 
avec  d’autres  personnes,  des  gens  respectueux  des  lois,  je  suis  devenu  plein 
de  ressentiment,  plein  de  rancoeur.  Je  ressentais  beaucoup  de  haine.  Je 
n’eprouvais  aucun  amour,  aucune  affection.  Tout  ce  que  je  pouvais  avoir 
sous  mon  emprise,  j’infligeais  des  torts.  Beaucoup  de  femmes  m’ont 
appartenu,  mais  je  ne  me  suis  attache  a aucune  d’entre  elles  parce  que  c’e- 
tait quelque  chose  que  je  ne  pouvais  pas  controler.  Vous  savez,  j’etais  hors 
de  prison  peut-etre  un  mois,  six  semaines,  deux  mois  tout  au  plus.  J’ai 
essaye  de  retourner  dans  ma  communaute  et  je  me  suis  encore  mis  dans  le 
trouble.  Je  n’etais  pas  du  tout  bien  a Cambridge,  ni  ailleurs.  Le  seul  systeme 
que  je  connaissais,  c’etait  celui  a l’interieur  d’une  prison;  c’est  pourquoi  la 
prison  est  devenue  mon  chez-moi.  Chaque  fois  que  je  retournais  en  prison, 
j’etais  heureux  d’etre  la.  On  me  donnait  trois  repas  copieux  par  jour.  On 
me  donnait  des  vetements.  J’avais  ma  propre  chambre  et  j’etais  avec  des 
gens  que  je  comprenais.  Ils  me  ressemblaient.  Ils  avaient  viole  la  loi  et 
j’avais  viole  la  loi. 

Et  cela  a continue  pendant  des  annees  et  des  annees.  Je  suis  retourne  chez- 
moi  a un  moment  donne,  (je  ne  sais  quel  mois)  en  1980  ou  1979.  Je  tra- 
vaillais  a Nanisivik,  essayant  encore  une  fois  de  voir  oil  je  pourrais  aller.  J’ai 
eu  beaucoup  d’autres  emplois.  Mais  j’etais  toujours  congedie  a cause  de  la 
colere  que  j’avais  en  moi.  Je  bravais  toujours  l’autorite.  Je  voulais  etre  mon 
propre  patron;  je  voulais  etre  moi-meme  — parce  que  j’etais  une  personne 
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du  genre  macho.  J’etais  le  genre  de  personne  qui  aimait  controler.  Et,  c’est 
ainsi  qu’en  1979,  je  crois,  je  suis  retourne  a Cambridge  Bay.  Et,  peu  apres, 
j’ai  commence  a penser  : « Oil  est-ce  que  je  m’en  vais  comme  cela?  Qu’est- 
ce  que  je  fais?  Qu’ est-ce  que  je  veux  faire?  Pourquoi  est-ce  que  je  suis  dans 
ce  monde?  » J’etais  un  ivrogne  et  un  drogue,  et  c’etait  dur,  la  combinaison 
des  deux.  J’avais  besoin  de  drogue.  J’avais  besoin  de  boire  pour  oublier 
mon  histoire  de  victime  d’abus  que  j’avais  refoulee  en  moi. 

Quand  j’etais  a Stringer  Hall  en  1963,  j’ai  ete  agresse  sexuellement.  Je 
n’avais  aucun  controle.  Je  ne  savais  pas  a ce  moment-la  ce  qui  m’arrivait.  Je 
pensais  bien  que  ce  qui  se  passait  n’etait  pas  correct.  Mais  j’ai  garde  cela 
pour  moi.  J’ai  toujours  cache  cela,  garde  cela  secret  en  dedans  de  moi,  ne 
disant  a personne  ce  qui  etait  arrive  car  j’avais  honte  de  cela.  J’avais  honte. 
Plusieurs  annees  plus  tard,  j’ai  compris  que  ce  qui  m’etait  arrive  etait  mal, 
m’avait  fait  du  tort.  Mais  a ce  moment-la,  je  n’ai  rien  pu  faire  a ce  sujet-la 
parce  que  cette  personne  qui  m’avait  agresse  avait  ete  tuee.  Je  n’ai  jamais 
done  pu  faire  face  a cette  personne  et  lui  dire  : « Ce  que  tu  m’as  fait  etait 
mal.  Ce  que  tu  m’as  pris  m’a  cause  beaucoup  de  torts.  » Quand  je  parle  de 
cela  maintenant,  cela  soulage  ma  peine  de  parler  a quelqu’un  de  cela.  Cela 
me  detend  l’esprit  et  me  donne  un  sentiment  de  paix  d’etre  capable  de  par- 
ler de  cela  maintenant  que  je  suis  beaucoup  plus  vieux.  Quand  je  me  livre, 
je  peux  me  laisser  aller.  Et  quelquefois,  vous  savez,  je  pardonne  a cette  per- 
sonne pour  ce  qu’elle  m’a  fait.  Maintenant,  aujourd’hui,  cela  peut  aider  une 
autre  personne,  c’est  correct. 

En  1980,  j’ai  essaye  de  me  suicider  a Cambridge  Bay  a cause  de  ce  qui 
m’arrivait.  Je  ne  savais  plus  quoi  faire.  Je  n’avais  personne  a qui  parler.  Je  ne 
savais  pas  comment  aborder  quelqu’un  parce  qu’on  ne  m’avait  jamais  appris 
a m’approcher  de  quelqu’un  pour  lui  demander  de  l’aide.  Beaucoup  de  gens 
me  donnaient  des  conseils,  mais  je  n’aimais  pas  cela  du  tout.  Je  voulais  etre 
le  patron;  j’aimais  le  controle  que  j’avais.  J’aimais  le  pouvoir  que  j’avais  sur 
les  gens  quand  ils  avaient  peur  de  moi.  Qa,  j’aimais  qa,  parce  que  je  pouvais 
controler  les  autres  et  les  faire  souffrir  de  la  faqon  que  je  voulais. 

Mais,  en  1980,  j’ai  essaye  de  me  suicider.  11  y avait  un  pasteur  a Cambridge 
a qui  je  pouvais  parler.  II  m’a  demande  si  j’avais  des  parents  a Cotton  Mine 
-ace  moment-la  qa  s’appelait  « Cotton  Mine  » - et  je  lui  ai  dit  que  je  con- 
naissais  des  gens.  11  m’a  demande  : « Pourquoi  est-ce  que  tu  n’irais  pas  la? 
Vas-y,  je  vais  payer  ton  voyage.  » Je  lui  ai  repondu  : « Non,  j’ai  de  l’argent. 
Je  peux  payer  mon  billet.  » Mais  non,  il  a paye  mon  voyage  a Okoloto.  Et 
je  suis  alle  voir  deux  personnes  avec  qui  j’avais  ete  pas  mal  proche. 

C’etaient  des  cousins  et  ils  venaient  ici  visiter  de  la  parente.  Je  me  suis  trou- 
ve  bien  d’etre  avec  eux.  Au  moins,  ils  connaissaient  des  gens  a qui  ils  pou- 
vaient  me  presenter. 

C’est  la  que  j’ai  rencontre  ma  femme.  Je  pense  que  c’etait  ma  premiere  ou 
ma  deuxieme  journee  en  ville.  Et  quelque  chose  a declenche  quand  je  l’ai 
vue,  nous  sommes  alles  chez  elle. 

Aujourd’hui,  cet  endroit  ici,  c’est  un  milieu  securitaire  pour  ma  famille  car 
je  suis  une  personne  completement  differente.  Je  suis  venu  ici  en  1980  et 
j’ai  rencontre  ma  femme  et  nous  avons  commence  a sortir  ensemble.  Je 
pense  que  cela  faisait  six  mois  que  j’etais  en  ville  et  elle  et  moi,  on  s’est 
marie.  Je  l’ai  en  fait  persuadee  de  me  marier  parce  que  j’etais  tombe 
amoureux  d’elle.  Elle  etait  completement  differente  des  femmes  avec  qui 
j’etais  sorti  avant. 

Je  ne  sais  pas  trap  ce  qui  m’a  attire  chez  elle,  mais  je  ne  voulais  plus  la  laiss- 
er aller.  Elle  a essaye  de  se  sauver  de  moi,  mais  j’etais  toujours  capable  de  la 
retrouver  et  de  la  garder  avec  moi.  A ce  moment-la,  nous  etions  heureux 
parce  que  j’avais  essaye  de  cesser  de  boire  quand  on  s’est  marie.  On  n’a  pas 
eu  un  grand  party  comme  d’autres  mariages.  II  n’y  avait  pas  d’alcool  a notre 
mariage  parce  que  j’essayais  de  cesser  boire  a ce  moment-la. 


Je  me  demandais  : « Pourquoi  est-ce  que  personne  ne 
me  comprend?  » C’est  parce  que  je  n’etais  pas  bien. 
J’etais  malade  et  plein  de  rancoeur,  tellement  plein  de 
haine,  ayant  beaucoup  de  colere  contre  la  societe.  J’ai 
alors  decide  qu’il  fallait  que  je  fasse  quelque  chose. 

Mais  cela  n’a  pas  dure  longtemps.  Une  fois  que  j’ai  eu  un  emploi  en  ville 
comme  personne  faisant  l’entretien  de  logements  et  que  j’ai  commence  a 
faire  de  l’argent,  j’ai  recommence  a prendre  beaucoup  de  boissons  fortes. 

J’ai  vraiment  recommence  aussi  a prendre  de  la  drogue.  Et  je  pense  que,  la 
premiere  fois  que  je  l’ai  frappee,  c’etait  pendant  notre  premiere  annee  de 
mariage.  J’ai  ete  envoye  en  prison  pour  cela.  Je  pense  que  c’etait  quelque 
chose  comme  six  mois  de  prison.  Mais,  apres  avoir  fait  un  autre  sejour  en 
prison,  je  n’ai  pas  pu  comprendre  pourquoi  je  devais  retourner  en  prison. 
J’essayais  de  rester  hors  du  systeme  carceral.  Tout  d’un  coup,  j’ai  realise  que 
j’etais  un  homme  marie  maintenant.  Qu’ est-ce  que  je  faisais  la?  Mais,  voila, 
j’ai  du  faire  mon  six  mois.  J’etais  habitue  a cela.  Le  temps  a passe  vite  parce 
que  je  savais  comment  agir  en  prison.  Je  n’ai  pas  requ  d’aide  — pas  de  servic- 
es pour  nous  aider,  pour  traiter  les  problemes  d’alcool  ou  de  drogue.  J’y 
suis  alle,  j’ai  juste  fait  mon  temps,  et  je  suis  sorti. 

Cela  a continue  pendant  les  dix  premieres  annees  de  notre  mariage.  II  y a 
eu  beaucoup  de  violence.  Je  parlais  de  controle;  j’aimais  exercer  mon  con- 
trole sur  ma  famille.  J’etais  le  chef,  personne  n’ avait  plus  rien  a dire  a ce 
sujet-la.  J’etais  le  chef.  Il  fallait  agir  selon  mes  regies,  pas  les  leurs.  Vous 
savez,  chaque  fois  que  je  revenais  a la  maison,  ma  femme  ne  savait  a quoi 
s’attendre.  Elle  savait  que  tot  ou  tard  quelque  chose  arriverait  car  il  y avait 
toujours  de  la  violence.  J’avais  un  comportement  tres  tres  violent  envers  ma 
femme  a cause  de  mon  passe,  de  tout  ce  qui  m’etait  arrive  dans  le  passe.  Je 
n’avais  jamais  traite  cela.  Je  n’avais  jamais  pris  le  temps  de  comprendre 
pourquoi  j’etais  si  violent.  Plusieurs  annees  plus  tard,  j’ai  commence  a com- 
prendre. 

Chaque  fois,  je  finissais  en  prison  parce  que  j’avais  agresse  ma  femme.  Je 
finissais  toujours  en  prison  a cause  de  cela,  parce  que  j’avais  battu  ma 
femme  alors  qu’on  etait  soul.  Vous  savez,  maintes  et  maintes  fois,  ma 
femme  a essaye  de  me  laisser,  mais  je  l’ai  toujours  fait  changer  d’idee  en  lui 
parlant,  lui  demandant  de  me  revenir.  « Je  vais  changer  »,  que  je  lui  disais.  « 
Je  te  promets,  je  te  promets,  je  vais  changer.  Je  ne  recommencerai  plus.  » Et 
pendant  un  certain  temps,  je  me  conduisais  bien.  J’essayais  de  suivre  des 
cours  pour  m’ aider  a ne  pas  prendre  d’alcool,  ni  de  drogue,  quelque  chose 
comme  cela.  Et  cela  marchait  pendant  un  bout  de  temps  parce  qu’il  fallait 
que  je  fasse  cela.  Je  m’ouvrais  un  peu  plus  sur  des  sujets  qui  me  preoccu- 
paient. 

Mais  il  y avait  beaucoup  de  choses  que  je  cachais;  beaucoup  de  violence 
dans  mon  passe  et  je  ne  voulais  pas  en  parler.  Je  pense  que  c’etait  cela  qui 
me  faisait  toujours  souffrir  et  la  seule  pensee  reconfortante,  la  seule  chose 
qui  me  reconfortait,  c’etait  l’alcool.  En  prenant  de  l’alcool,  j’oubliais  un 
peu,  peut-etre  le  temps  d’une  soiree.  Le  fil  des  mes  pensees  ne  pouvait  pass- 
er a d’autre  chose.  Et,  voila  que  soudainement,  j’etais  heureux  de  nouveau 
parce  que  je  buvais  et  que  j’oubliais. 

Mais,  vous  savez,  en  bout  de  ligne,  j’ai  fini  par  rester  sobre.  Je  suis  devenu 
une  personne  tres  tres  tranquille  et  je  ne  faisais  plus  rien  d’autre  que  ce 
qu’on  s’ attend  normalement  d’un  bon  mari  — apporter  de  la  nourriture  sur 
la  table,  nourrir  sa  famille,  et  ainsi  de  suite.  Ma  femme  vivait  dans  la  peur  a 
cause  de  la  faqon  dont  je  l’avais  traitee,  a cause  du  controle  que  j’exerqais 
sur  elle.  Elle  a vecu  dans  la  peur  pendant  de  nombreuses,  nombreuses 
annees.  Et  parfois,  vous  savez,  je  pensais  que  nous  etions  heureux  parce  que 
j’etais  malade  ici.  Pendant  toutes  ces  annees,  je  pensais  que  nous  etions 
heureux  et  je  ne  pouvais  pas  comprendre  pourquoi,  certains  jours,  je  la  sur- 
prenais  en  train  de  pleurer  toute  seule.  Et,  vous  savez,  j’allais  vers  elle  et  je 
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lui  disais  : « Qu’est-ce  qui  ne  va  pas?  Diable,  qu’as-tu  maintenant? 

Pourquoi  est-ce  que  tu  pleures?  Diable!  qu’est-ce  qui  ne  va  pas?  » Je  n’etais 
pas  capable  de  la  soutenir.  Je  ne  pouvais  pas  lui  dire  des  paroles  reconfort- 
antes.  C’etait  juste  d’une  voix  dure,  forte,  que  je  lui  disais  : « Veux-tu  bien 
me  dire  ce  qui  ne  va  pas?  Pourquoi  est-ce  que  tu  pleures?  Je  ne  veux  pas 
voir  cela,  arrete-toi?  » Et  c’etait  tout.  Elle  s’arretait,  mais  elle  refoulait  sa 
peine  parce  que  je  la  controlais. 

Enfin,  en  1995,  je  l’ai  encore  maltraitee  et  j’ai  recommence  a boire.  Je  l’ai 
encore  battue  et,  cette  fois-la,  je  l’ai  frappee  gravement.  Le  tribunal  m’a 
condamne  a passer  quatre  ans  dans  un  penitencier  federal.  Cette  fois-la, 
c’etait  majeur  parce  que  j’avais  toujours  ecope  de  peine  dans  une  petite 
prison  comme  le  Centre  correctionnel  du  Yukon  oil  c’etait  une  prison  a 
securite  minimale.  Bien,  la  prison  oil  je  suis  alle,  c’etait  au  penitencier  a 
securite  maximale  a Edmonton  oil  les  gros  durs  a cuire  vont.  Il  y a beau- 
coup  de  meurtriers,  mais  savez-vous  quelque  chose?  Je  me  suis  trouve  bien 
la  parce  que  c’etait  des  gens  comme  moi  — le  type  de  personne  que  je  peux 
comprendre  et  avec  qui  je  peux  bien  m’entendre.  Et  une  fois  de  plus,  ma 
femme  a dit,  c’est  fini,  je  n’en  peux  plus.  Elle  ne  voulait  plus  de  cette  vie-la, 
elle  ne  pouvait  plus  accepter  cette  violence.  Elle  me  l’a  fait  comprendre.  Je 
lui  ecrivais  beaucoup,  souvent,  lui  demandant  de  me  pardonner,  la  suppli- 
ant de  me  pardonner.  J’ai  beaucoup  reflechi  en  prison  parce  que  j’y  suis 
reste  pendant  quatre  ans.  J’etais  seul  mais  je  n’avais  pas  peur.  Je  m’ennuyais 
— non  pas  parce  que  ma  famille  me  manquait  — mais  parce  que  j’etais  seul. 

Je  me  demandais  : « Pourquoi  est-ce  que  personne  ne  me  comprend?  » 

C’est  parce  que  je  n’etais  pas  bien.  J’etais  malade  et  plein  de  rancoeur,  telle- 
ment  plein  de  haine,  ayant  beaucoup  de  colere  contre  la  societe.  J’ai  alors 
decide  qu’il  fallait  que  je  fasse  quelque  chose.  J’avais  besoin  de  travailler 
avec  quelqu’un  en  qui  j’aurais  confiance.  Je  n’avais  confiance  en  personne. 
Si  on  commence  a faire  confiance  a une  personne,  puis  qu’elle  fait  volte- 
face  et  qu’elle  se  met  a parler  de  vous,  on  en  vient  a un  point  oil  on  ne 
peut  plus  faire  confiance  a qui  que  ce  soit.  J’etais  comme  cela.  J’ai  pourtant 
rencontre  quelqu’un  en  prison  qui  avait  passe  au  travers  des  memes  choses 
que  moi.  J’avais  l’habitude  de  lui  dire,  de  dire  a mon  ami  : « Tu  n’es  jamais 
alle  aussi  loin  que  moi.  Tu  n’as  pas  fait  ce  que  j’ai  fait.  Tu  ne  peux  pas  com- 
prendre qui  je  suis.  Tu  ne  peux  pas  comprendre  ce  que  je  vis.  Et  il  m’a  dit  : 
« Oui,  je  pense  que  c’est  vrai  ce  que  tu  dis.  Tu  veux  etre  celui  qui  est  en 
controle.  » Je  disais  : « Non,  je  ne  veux  pas  l’etre.  C’est  juste  que  tu  ne 
comprends  pas  qui  je  suis.  Je  veux  dire,  que  tu  ne  me  comprends  pas.  » 

Il  m’a  conseille  d’aller  suivre  le  cours  sur  la  maitrise  de  la  colere,  qui  avait 
lieu  a Saskatoon,  une  maison  pour  des  gens  ayant  perdu  la  boule,  c’est  ce 
qu’on  disait.  J’ai  dit  a beaucoup  de  mes  amis  que  c’etait  une  maison  pour 
les  « fous  »,  des  cingles,  mais  c’est  aussi  un  endroit  oil  on  peut  obtenir  de 
l’aide,  de  l’aide  efficace  — de  premiere  classe,  de  l’aide  pratique  donnee  par 
des  professionnels,  des  gens  qui  savent  de  quoi  ils  parlent.  Des  gens  qui 
peuvent  vous  donner  des  moyens  avec  lesquels  on  peut  travailler. 

J’ai  pris  ce  cours-la.  C’est  un  cours  d’une  duree  de  huit  mois  oil  on  peut 
travailler  sur  soi-meme.  La  premiere  chose  qu’ils  ont  fait,  c’est  de  me 
demander  d’ecrire  mon  autobiographic,  de  raconter  a partir  du  premier 
moment  d’oii  remontent  mes  souvenirs  jusqu’au  moment  present,  c’est-a- 
dire  en  prison  alors  que  je  suivais  le  cours  de  maitrise  de  la  colere.  Ils  m’ont 
donne  un  mois  pour  ecrire  mon  autobiographic.  Bientot,  j’ai  commence  a 
prendre  conscience  de  choses  que  je  refusais  vraiment  de  voir;  c’est  ce  qu’ils 
voulaient,  que  je  reconnaisse  des  choses  pour  que  je  puisse  travailler  au  plus 
profond  de  moi-meme. 

Une  fois  l’autobiographie  terminee,  je  l’ai  remise  a ma  conseillere  (qa  s’ est 
adonne  a etre  une  femme).  Elle  s’ est  tournee  de  bord  et  elle  me  l’a 
retournee  en  me  disant  : « John,  je  veux  que  tu  la  Uses  ce  soir,  en  entier.  Je 
veux  que  tu  Uses  cette  autobiographic  et  que  tu  l’apportes  au  groupe  au 
moment  de  la  seance  de  groupe  demain  matin.  » Je  l’ai  ecoutee.  J’ai  done 
commence  a lire  ma  propre  autobiographic.  Pendant  que  je  la  lisais,  j’ai 
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pleure  sur  les  choses  que  je  comprenais  et  que  je  lisais.  C’etait  moi  qui  avais 
ecrit  ce  livre  et  il  m’ouvrait  beaucoup  de  portes.  Je  ne  sais  pas,  mais  j’ai 
ressenti  quelque  chose  de  reconfortant,  de  chaleureux.  Et  le  lendemain,  j’ai 
fait  exactement  ce  qu’elle  voulait  que  je  fasse.  J’ai  partage  mon  autobiogra- 
phic avec  le  groupe.  J’etais  hesitant.  J’etais  reticent  a presenter  mon  histoire 
a d’autres  personnes.  Mais  ma  conseillere  m’a  dit  : « John,  prends  ton 
temps,  lis-la  si  tu  veux.  Quand  tu  te  sentiras  a l’aise  de  le  faire.  » Et  les 
autres  etaient  assis  autour  de  moi,  ils  attendaient.  J’etais  assis,  je  tremblais, 
les  larmes  aux  yeux. 

Un  de  mes  amis  avec  qui  j’avais  des  liens,  je  me  sentais  proche  de  lui,  est 
venu  vers  moi  et  il  m’a  dit  : « John,  c’est  correct.  C’est  correct  de  pleurer.  » 
J’ai  commence  a lire  mon  autobiographic  devant  mes  compagnons  et  ce 
geste  m’a  ouvert  beaucoup  de  portes,  non  seulement  pour  moi,  mais  pour 
d’autres.  Ils  sont  venus  vers  moi  et  ils  m’ont  dit  : « Tu  sais  John?  C’est  moi. 
C’est  ce  que  je  suis.  Tu  as  ecrit  fhistoire  de  ma  vie.  » Cette  autobiographic 
a ouvert  beaucoup  de  portes  pour  moi  parce  que  j’ai  commence  a appren- 
dre  comment  travailler  en  mon  for  interieur.  Je  savais  des  ce  moment-la  et 
depuis  ce  temps-la  que  ce  que  j’avais  fait  etait  mal.  Cela  m’a  ouvert  le 
coeur.  Cela  a ouvert  mes  pensees,  comment  faire  sortir  tout  ce  mauvais  et 
me  debarrasser  de  tout  cela.  J’avais  tellement  hate  de  revenir  a la  maison  et 
de  partager  beaucoup  de  cela  avec  les  autres.  Ma  femme  m’ avait  ecrit  pour 
me  dire  : « Reviens  a la  maison,  on  va  se  donner  une  autre  chance.  » 

Et  je  suis  revenu  a la  maison.  Je  suis  revenu  dans  une  belle  maison,  aupres 
de  ma  femme  et  de  ma  fille.  Mon  fils  etait  deja  a Tosca,  dans  le  sud. 

Durant  les  annees  oil  ils  ont  grandi,  je  n’avais  jamais  touche  a mes  enfants 
avec  les  poings  ou  les  mains.  Ce  que  je  leur  avais  fait,  c’etait  de  la  violence 
verbale.  Je  leur  ai  fait  beaucoup  de  torts  comme  cela.  Mais  jusqu’a  main- 
tenant,  mon  fils  aime  encore  qui  je  suis,  parce  que  je  suis  son  pere,  le  seul 
qu’il  ait  connu.  Je  leur  ai  fait  des  excuses,  exprime  des  regrets.  A 
Yellowknife,  nous  avons  eu  des  retrouvailles  en  famille,  mon  fils,  ma  fille, 
ma  femme  et  moi.  On  a ete  capables  de  discuter  ensemble  a Yellowknife  et, 
vous  savez,  c’est  a ce  moment-la  que  j’ai  fait  mes  excuses,  dit  mes  regrets  a 
mon  fils  pour  ce  qui  etait  arrive,  parce  que  je  lui  avais  fait  subir  de  la  vio- 
lence verbale.  Je  lui  ai  fait  des  fois  une  peur  bleue  avec  mes  paroles.  Et  j’ai 
encore  aujourd’hui  de  la  difficulte  a oublier,  a fonctionner,  a cause  de  ce 
que  j’ai  fait.  Je  savais  que  ce  que  j’ai  fait  a mes  enfants  etait  mal.  Je  savais 
que  ce  que  j’ai  fait  a ma  femme,  le  fait  de  l’avoir  battue  avec  les  poings, 
etait  mal.  Je  le  sais  que  c’etait  mal,  j’ai  realise  apres  avoir  suivi  ce  cours. 

A mon  retour  a la  maison,  ma  femme  ne  pouvait  s’habituer  a la  personne 
que  j’etais  devenue.  Elle  ne  savait  pas  trop  comment  agir  avec  cette  person- 
ne-la.  La  premiere  fois  que  j’ai  commence  a parler  ouvertement  de  cer- 
taines  choses,  elle  s’ est  tout  de  suite  eloignee  de  moi.  Elle  s’ est  detournee 
tellement  rapidement  : « Qu’est-ce  qui  ne  va  pas?  A quoi  veux-tu  en 
revenir?  Qu’est-ce  que  tu  fais  maintenant?  » Elle  etait  habituee  a ce  que  je 
sois  une  personne  a la  voix  forte,  autoritaire,  toujours  en  controle.  Mais 
quand  j’ai  essaye  de  lui  parler  et  de  discuter  avec  elle,  elle  s’ est  detournee  de 
moi.  Elle  a eu  peur.  Elle  pensait  que  je  mijotais  quelque  chose.  Cela  lui  a 
pris  beaucoup  de  temps  pour  s’habituer  a cela.  Cela  lui  a pris  beaucoup  de 
temps  pour  me  laisser  la  prendre  dans  mes  bras  pour  pleurer.  Cela  lui  a pris 
beaucoup  de  temps  pour  s’habituer  a s’asseoir  pres  de  moi  et  que  je  la 
tienne  par  les  epaules  pendant  qu’elle  pleurait  et  que  je  lui  parlais.  Encore 
aujourd’hui,  elle  est  hesitante  avec  cela  parce  qu’elle  etait  habituee  de  me 
voir  dur,  la  voix  forte,  fache.  Elle  ne  pouvait  pas  s’habituer  a ce  que  je  sois 
devenu  une  personne  qui  parle  avec  une  voix  plus  douce.  Je  ne  m’exprimais 
plus  en  parlant  tres  fort.  Je  n’etais  plus  autoritaire. 

Je  ne  peux  pas  dire  que  ce  mariage  est  parfait  a 100  %.  Ma  femme  et  moi, 
nous  avons  des  hauts  et  des  bas.  Mais  maintenant,  au  moins,  on  peut  se 
parler  de  ce  qui  arrive,  de  ce  qui  ne  va  pas.  Vous  savez,  j’ai  appris  a dire  a 
ma  femme  : « Ecoute.  J’ai  besoin  de  temps  pour  moi,  d’isolement.  » Avant, 
je  me  fachais  contre  ma  femme.  Je  faisais  juste  sortir  sans  lui  dire  ce  qui 
arrivait.  Je  partais,  la  laissant  la,  sans  que  je  comprenne  pourquoi  je  me 
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Avant-propos 

Un  grand  nombre  de  jeunes  Inuits  s’enlevent  la  vie  laissant  dans  le  deuil 
leurs  ami(e)s,  leur  famille  et  leur  collectivite.  Le  suicide  chez  les  jeunes  de 
l’Arctique  canadien  est  un  probleme  important  et  rien  ne  laisse  prevoir  que 
ce  probleme  sera  resolu  prochainement. 

II  y a presentement  une  abondance  d’etudes  de  recherche  et  de  documenta- 
tion sur  la  question  du  suicide  en  general,  mais  celles-ci  n’apportent  pas  de 
reponses,  ni  de  veritables  solutions.  Toutefois,  les  Inuits  ont  commence 
recemment  a discuter  de  la  question  du  suicide  et  de  la  prevention  du  sui- 
cide plus  ouvertement;  en  effet,  on  observe  un  sentiment  croissant  d’ur- 
gence  face  a cette  situation  et  de  necessite  de  prendre  des  mesures. 

Le  National  Inuit  Youth  Council  (NIYC)  [le  Conseil  national  des  jeunes 
Inuits]  a etabli  la  prevention  du  suicide  comme  une  des  interventions  pri- 
oritaires;  les  jeunes  Inuits  du  Grand  Nord  prennent  leurs  affaires  en  main 
et  ils  assument  la  responsabilite  du  mieux-etre  de  leurs  pairs  en  menant 
divers  petits  projets  et  initiatives  communautaires. 

L’etablissement  du  National  Inuit  Youth  Suicide  Prevention  Framework 
[Cadre  de  travail  national  sur  la  prevention  du  suicide  chez  les  jeunes 
Inuits]  est  l’aboutissement  de  nombreuses  heures  de  recherche,  de  lectures 
et  de  discussions  /d’echanges  avec  des  ami(e)s,  des  particuliers,  des  organ- 
ismes  et  des  representants  gouvernementaux.  C’est  un  point  de  depart 
pour  le  NIYC  (conseil  national  des  jeunes  Inuits)  et  le  Inuit  Tapiriit 
Kanatami(ITK),  ainsi  que  pour  leurs  partenaires,  dans  un  processus  d’exa- 
men  sincere  et  approfondi  de  la  question  du  suicide  chez  les  jeunes  Inuits. 

Chose  certaine,  dans  l’ensemble  du  Nord,  de  bonnes  initiatives  sont  en 
train  de  se  concretises  mais  il  y a encore  beaucoup  d’efforts  a faire  pour 
empecher  les  gens  de  mettre  prematurement  fin  a leur  vie.  II  faut  plus  de 
recherche  ciblee  pour  mieux  comprendre  le  phenomene  du  suicide  selon  la 
perspective  inuite  et  pouvoir  prendre  les  mesures  qui  s’imposent.  II  faut  que 
notre  societe  fasse  de  petits  changements  pour  amener  les  personnes  a 
mieux  comprendre  la  valeur  personnelle  qu’elles  representent,  leur  impor- 
tance face  aux  autres  et  la  contribution  ou  participation  qu’elles  peuvent 
apporter  a la  collectivite  — les  aider  a donner  un  sens  a leur  vie.  Les  jeunes 
Inuits  et  les  Aines  inuits  doivent  echanger  ensemble;  grace  a ce  dialogue,  on 
s’assurera  que  la  sagesse  et  l’humilite  inherentes  a l’esprit  inuit  soient  trans- 
mises  de  generation  en  generation  pour  que  notre  peuple  recouvre  sa  fierte, 
sa  serenite,  celle  d’un  peuple  si  intimement  lie  a la  terre  et  a toutes  ses 
richesses.  II  nous  faut  reconnaitre  notre  capacite  d’agir  et  nos  aspirations 
visant  a prendre  nos  affaires  en  main,  tout  en  etablissant  des  rapports  et  des 
partenariats  avantageux  avec  d’autres  personnes,  des  relations  harmonieuses 
avec  les  families,  les  collectivites,  les  gouvernements,  les  organisations  et 
avec  toutes  autres  institutions.  Comme  societe,  nous  devons  cesser  de  tout 
calculer  — et  apporter  toute  l’aide  necessaire  aux  autres  dans  l’interet  de  la 
vie  en  general,  toujours  et  partout. 

Le  suicide  est  un  probleme  existentiel  — il  n’existe  pas  de  solution  unique 
qui  puisse  s’adapter  a toutes  les  personnes  — chacun  de  nous  a sa  propre  vie 
a vivre,  ses  propres  croyances,  de  meme  que  des  croyances  communes,  ainsi 
que  sa  comprehension  particuliere  de  son  role  dans  « l’ordre  des  choses  ». 
Nous  demandons  aux  gouvernements  de  soutenir  les  petits  projets  et  les 
initiatives  communautaires  qui  fournissent  aux  jeunes  des  moyens  adaptes, 
qui  leur  sont  propres,  et  qui  leur  permettent  de  profiter  de  la  vie.  Nous 
demandons  tout  particulierement  a Sante  Canada  de  continuer  a ofifrir  de 
l’aide  a Inuit  Tapiriit  Kanatami  et  au  National  Inuit  Youth  Council  pour 
leur  permettre  de  s’attaquer  au  probleme  du  suicide. 


« La  prevention  du  suicide  n’est  pas  la  responsabilite  exclusive  des  organ- 
ismes  ou  des  gouvernements.  Elle  incombe  aussi  a la  population  qui  doit 
en  discuter  et  prendre  des  mesures  en  consequence.  Les  organismes  et  les 
gouvernements  doivent  sensibiliser  les  gens  a la  question,  mettre  des 
ressources  a leur  disposition,  et  les  aider  a prendre  les  mesures  qui  s’im- 
posent pour  le  mieux-etre  de  tous.  » 


Travailler  a l’elaboration  de  ce  cadre  de  travail  a ete  une  experience  bien 
instructive,  souvent  agreable  et  parfois  frustrante.  Nous  esperons  que  ce 
cadre  de  travail  contribuera  de  faqon  positive  a la  demarche  vers  des  collec- 
tivites en  sante. 

Le  Cadre  de  travail  national  sur  la  prevention  du  suicide  chez  les  jeunes  Inuits 
Introduction 

Ce  document  decrit  le  travail  et  la  recherche  entrepris  par  Qikiqtani  Inuit 
Association  (QIA)  pour  le  compte  de  Inuit  Tapiriit  Kanatami  et  du 
National  Inuit  Youth  Council,  relativement  au  National  Inuit  Youth 
Suicide  Prevention  Project  [Projet  national  de  la  prevention  du  suicide  chez 
les  jeunes  Inuits],  Il  presente  aussi  des  renseignements  generaux  sur  l’his- 
torique  du  projet,  sur  la  gestion  et  la  coordination  du  projet,  ainsi  que  des 
recommandations  sur  des  mesures  a prendre  pour  la  prevention  du  suicide 
chez  les  jeunes  Inuits.  Toute  question  ou  commentaire  relatif  aux  efforts 
entrepris  ou  se  rapportant  au  rapport  comme  tel  peut  etre  communique  a 
Qajaaq  Ellsworth.  Vous  trouverez  les  coordonnees  de  Qajaaq  Ellsworth  a la 
fin  de  ce  rapport. 

Contexte 

Le  National  Inuit  Youth  Council  (NIYC)  travaille  en  collaboration  avec 
Inuit  Tapiriit  Kanatami  (ITK)  a l’elaboration  d’une  strategic  nationale  de 
prevention  du  suicide  chez  les  jeunes  Inuits.  QIA  a conclu  une  entente  avec 
ITK  pour  permettre  a QIA  d’obtenir  des  fonds  qui  serviront  a l’embauche 
d’un  coordonnateur  de  la  strategic  nationale  de  prevention  du  suicide  chez 
les  jeunes  Inuits  (embauche  sous  contrat  de  2 personnes)  et  a l’elaboration 
du  cadre  de  travail  sur  la  prevention  du  suicide  chez  les  jeunes  Inuits.  Le 
travail  entrepris  par  QIA  dans  le  cadre  de  ce  projet  est  realise  pour  le 
compte  de  ITK.  Cette  entente  engage  QIA  a fournir  des  produits  livrables 
et  a respecter  certaines  exigences  en  matiere  de  rapport  et  de  controle  finan- 
cier. Ce  rap  port/ cadre  presente  les  resultats  du  travail  effectue  dans  le  cadre 
de  cette  entente  pendant  la  periode  de  novembre  2002  au  31  mars  2003. 

Objectifs 

Void  les  objectifs  etablis  dans  l’entente  entre  ITK  et  QIA  : 

Embaucher  un  coordonnateur  du  projet  national  de  prevention  du  suicide 
chez  les  jeunes  Inuits  qui  travaillera  sous  l’autorite  du  conseil  national  des 
jeunes  Inuits.  Les  taches  (fonctions  et  attributions)  du  coordonnateur  sont 
les  suivantes  : 

• S’assurer  que  le  coordonnateur  du  projet  national  de  prevention  du  sui- 
cide chez  les  jeunes  Inuits  participe  aux  reunions  du  NIYC  (conseil 
national  des  jeunes  Inuits); 

• S’assurer  que  les  coordonnateurs  des  services  a la  jeunesse  participent  a la 
formation  et  aux  ateliers  axes  sur  la  prevention  du  suicide; 

• Examiner  les  donnees  disponibles  en  matiere  de  suicide  dans  les  collectiv- 
ites inuites; 

• Valider  le  projet  de  rapport  (rapport  preliminaire)  « Suicide  Prevention  in 
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Inuit  Communities  — A review  of  Capacity, 

Best  Practices  and  Recommendations  for 
Closing  the  Gap  [Une  etude  de  la  capacite,  des 
meilleures  pratiques  et  des  recommandations 
visant  a combler  les  lacunes] 

• Diffuser  des  renseignements  sur  le  suicide  et  la 
sante  mentale  aux  coordonnateurs  des  services  a 
la  jeunesse,  aux  Ames  et  aux  organismes 
regionaux/  nationaux; 

•S’assurer  que  la  prevention  du  suicide  est  une 
question  qui  sera  discutee  a la  National  Inuit 
Elder  and  Youth  Conference  [a  la  conference 
nationale  pour  les  jeunes  et  Aines  inuits]; 
•Etudier  les  liens  entre  la  prevention  du  suicide 
et  les  questions  touchant  P administration  de  la 
Justice; 

•Collaborer  avec  les  associations  regionales 
inuites; 

•Consulter  les  jeunes,  les  Aines,  les  travailleurs 
de  premiere  ligne  et  les  gouvernements; 
•Elaborer  un  cadre  de  travail  pour  le  projet 
national  de  prevention  du  suicide  chez  les 
jeunes  Inuits. 

Les  activites  entreprises 

Etablissement  d un  contrat  avec  2 personnes 
pour  diriger  le  travail  et  en  assurer  la  coordina- 
tion. Des  efforts  ont  d’abord  ete  deployes  pour 
l’embauche  d’une  personne  occupant  le  poste  de 
coordonnateur  du  projet  national  de  prevention 
du  suicide  chez  les  jeunes  Inuits,  mais  comme 
cette  mesure  s’ est  averee  insuffisante,  nous  avons 
done  du  embaucher  sous  contrat  deux  personnes 
pour  accomplir  les  taches  decrites  precedemment. 
Lisa  Stevenson  et  Pierre  Wolfe  sont  les  deux  per- 
sonnes embauchees  pour  effectuer  le  travail. 

Le  conseil  national  des  jeunes  Inuits  a ete  l’hote 
de  la  conference  nationale  des  Aines  et  des 
jeunes  Inuits  qui  s’ est  tenue  a Inukjuak, 
Nunavik,  les  11-14  mars  2003.  Des  delegues 
representant  les  jeunes  et  les  Aines  provenant  des 
collectivites  inuites  se  sont  rassembles  a Inukjuak 
pour  la  conference  avec  des  membres  du  conseil 
national  des  jeunes  Inuits,  un  membre  de 
l’equipe  de  coordination  du  projet  de  la  preven- 
tion du  suicide,  du  personnel  de  l’Organisation 
nationale  de  la  sante  autochtone  (ONSA)  et 
d’autres  invites  et  intervenants  (presentateurs, 
conferenciers).  De  nombreuses  questions  ont  ete 
discutees,  notamment  des  questions  touchant  le 
suicide,  la  prevention  du  suicide,  la  sante  men- 
tale. ONSA  a fait  un  expose  suivi  d’une  periode 
de  discussion  en  petits  groupes  sur  la  question  du 
suicide.  On  a demande  aux  delegues  de  proposer 
an  ordre  de  priorite  de  recherche  sur  le  suicide  et 
la  prevention  du  suicide.  Les  priorites  de 
recherche  proposees  par  les  delegues  sont  presen- 
tees et  decrites  plus  en  detail  a la  section  Ordre 
de  priorite  de  recherche  du  present  document. 

Atelier  circumpolaire  sur  la  prevention  du 
suicide.  Du  12  au  14  mars  2003,  environ  40  per- 
sonnes du  Nunavut,  du  Greenland  (Kalaallit 


Nunaat),  de  Nunavik,  des  Territoires  du  Nord- 
Ouest  et  de  l’Alaska  se  sont  reunies  a Iqaluit  pour 
discuter  des  progres  realises  par  les  programmes 
de  prevention  du  suicide  dans  la  region  circum- 
polaire. Des  chercheurs  et  des  professionnels  de 
la  sante  du  sud  du  Canada,  de  l’Angleterre  et  de 
l’Australie  se  sont  joints  a ces  delegues.  Financee 
par  Nunavummit  Kiglisiniartiit  (la  section  de  l’E- 
valuation  et  de  la  Statistique  du  ministere  des 
Affaires  ministerielles  et  intergouvernementales 
du  Gouvernement  du  Nunavut),  cette  rencontre 
visait  a : 

• rassembler  des  practiciens  /practiciennes  de  la 
region  circumpolaire  ayant  de  1’ experience  en 
matiere  de  prevention  du  suicide; 

• identifier  et  faire  une  synthese  des  programmes 
de  prevention  du  suicide  fonctionnant  actuelle- 
ment  dans  la  region  circumpolaire; 

• discuter  des  questions  concernant  l’administra- 
tion,  la  gestion  et  revaluation  des  programmes 
de  prevention  du  suicide  adaptes  a la  culture; 

• identifier  parmi  les  programmes  de  prevention 
du  suicide  les  « pratiques  exemplaires/meilleurs 
modeles  » qui  repondraient  aux  besoins  au 
Nunavut; 

• identifier  des  methodes  devaluation  applicables 
a des  programmes  de  prevention  du  suicide. 

Les  discussions  ont  porte  sur  les  programmes  et 
la  gestion  de  programmes  qui  se  sont  averes  pro- 
ductifs,  efficaces,  dans  les  diverses  regions  inuites 
de  l’Arctique.  Void  les  points  saillants  de  ces  dis- 
cussions : 

• Certains  participants  etaient  d’avis  que  des 
sources  de  financement  non  concurrendelles 
reussissaient  assez  bien  a amener  les  collectivites 
a presenter  des  demandes  de  financement. 

• Ce  ne  sont  pas  tous  les  projets  qui  etaient  iden- 
tifies comme  des  initiatives  visant  la  « preven- 
tion du  suicide  »;  par  contre,  les  programmes 
axes  sur  le  mieux-etre  communautaire  corre- 
spondent au  cadre  d’initiatives  en  matiere  de  « 
prevention  du  suicide  ». 

• Les  collectivites  qui  ont  accepte  la  responsabilite 
de  prendre  des  mesures  de  prevention  du  sui- 
cide et  les  assument  presentaient  une  frequence 
de  suicide  plus  faible  que  celle  des  collectivites 
ayant  peu  ou  pas  de  projets. 

• 11  nous  manque  presentement  des  criteres  de- 
valuation efficaces  et  fiables  de  programmes  de 
mieux-etre  communautaire  et  de  leur  role  dans 
la  prevention  du  suicide. 

• Certaines  nations/pays  n’ont  pas  etabli  de 
strategies  de  prevention  du  suicide  malgre  la 
recommandation  de  l’Organisation  mondiale  de 
la  Sante  a l’effet  que  tous  les  pays  doivent  se 
doter  d’une  strategic  nationale  de  prevention  du 
suicide. 

• Bien  que  des  intervenants  et  des  organismes 
presentent  des  hypotheses  sur  la  question  du 
suicide,  il  existe  tres  peu  de  connaissances  (don- 
nees)  solides,  basees  sur  les  resultats,  qui  per- 
mettent  d’avoir  des  vues  communes  sur  la  ques- 


tion et  de  prendre  les  mesures  qui  s’imposent. 

• Il  y a un  manque  de  documents  d’information 
et  de  promotion  qui  auraient  principalement 
pour  but  de  venir  en  aide  aux  jeunes,  de  leur 
permettre  d’acquerir  une  meilleure  comprehen- 
sion de  la  question  du  suicide  et  des  connais- 
sances accrues  sur  les  habitudes  saines  de  la  vie 
quotidienne. 

• On  elabore  presentement  au  Greenland  des 
documents  qui  seront  integres  au  systeme  sco- 
laire. 

• La  musique  populaire  et  a grande  diffusion,  etc. 
s’ est  averee  un  moyen  eificace  de  sensibilisation 
pour  les  jeunes  et  de  modification  des  attitudes 
envers  la  question  du  suicide  aupres  des  collec- 
tivites inuites. 

• On  a observe  que  la  formation  en  prevention 
du  suicide  est  plus  efficace  si  elle  tient  compte 
des  besoins  affectifs  des  participants  et  si  les  dis- 
cussions (echanges) /ateliers  traitent  de  la  ques- 
tion du  chagrin  face  a la  perte  de  proches. 

• La  formation  en  prevention  ne  peut  etre  qu’un 
evenement  ponctuel  — il  faut  done  insister  sur 
le  besoin  d’un  appui  soutenu  et  d’un  suivi  a la 
formation  pour  que  celle-ci  soit  efficace. 

• Il  est  necessaire  de  convoquer  regulierement  les 
travailleurs  de  premiere  ligne  a une  rencontre 
afin  de  reduire  /d’eviter  chez  ces  travailleurs  les 
cas  d’epuisement  professionnel  et  le  sentiment 
d’isolement,  ainsi  que  de  promouvoir  le  partage 
avec  eux  de  nouvelles  connaissances. 

• Les  gouvernements  doivent  accorder  plus  d’im- 
portance  aux  connaissances  et  aux  pratiques  tra- 
ditionnelles  et  les  integrer  aux  systemes  officiels. 

• Pour  que  les  initiatives  inuites  de  prevention  du 
suicide  soient  efficaces,  il  faut  que  les  Inuits  evi- 
tent  le  mode  de  pensee  colonial  et  l’approche 
du  systeme  bureaucratique  pour  les  questions 
courantes  (de  la  vie  quotidienne) . 

• Le  financement,  en  soi,  ne  pose  pas  toujours  de 
probleme.  Un  des  plus  grands  obstacles  a f elab- 
oration et  a la  mise  en  oeuvre  d’initiatives  de 
prevention  du  suicide  efficaces  est  l’absence 
d’une  vision  claire  au  niveau  du  gouvernement 
et  le  fait  qu’il  y a beaucoup  de  points  de  vue  et 
d’ opinions  differentes  sur  la  source  veritable  des 
problemes  et  sur  la  faqon  de  les  aborder.  Il  est 
difficile  de  faire  cheminer  les  intervenants  pour 
qu’ils  en  viennent  a s’entendre  sur  une  vision 
commune. 

• Le  systeme  officiel  — les  ecoles,  les  services  soci- 
aux  et  les  services  de  sante  et  la  police  — devrait 
se  considerer  comme  un  reseau  de  soutien 
aupres  du  systeme  principal,  informel,  que  for- 
ment  la  famille  et  la  collectivite. 

• Les  questions  concernant  les  repercussions 
intergenerationnelles  (peines,  affliction  ou  trau- 
matismes  transmis  de  generation  a generation) 
influent  sur  fenvironnement  des  jeunes,  con- 
tribuant  a le  rendre  instable  pour  les  jeunes.  La 
dislocation/ disintegration  de  la  famille  peut, 
par  ricochet,  provoquer  le  suicide  dans  des 
generations  subsequentes. 

•Il  faut  elaborer  et  appliquer  des  indicateurs, 

adaptes  a la  culture,  de  « jeunes  a risque  ». 

S.  V.P.  voir  page  41 
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Les  participants  a cette  rencontre  etaient  d’avis 
que  les  discussions  et  les  exposes  ont  ete  tres 
profi tables.  Cependant,  F impression  generate  qui 
se  degageait  de  la  rencontre,  c’etait  que  les 
travaux  realises  n’etaient  qu’une  amorce  des 
efforts  a venir.  Les  delegues  ont  demande  qu’il  y 
ait  plus  de  rencontres  circumpolaires  organisees, 
des  rencontres  qui  seraient  axees  sur  la  question 
de  la  prevention  du  suicide;  ils  ont  recommande 
la  mise  sur  pied  d’un  reseau  circumpolaire  de 
travailleurs  de  premiere  ligne  et  de  decideurs/de 
responsables  d’ elaboration  de  politiques. 

Colloque  (table  ronde)  des  guerisseurs/con- 
seillers  traditionnels  — les  31  mars  et  ler  avril 
2003,  Pangnirtung,  Nunavut 
Facilitateurs  : Abraham  et  Meeka  Arnakak 

Les  participants  au  colloque(finance  et  organise 
par  le  departement  de  la  sante  du  Nunavut) 
provenaient  de  nombreuses  collectivites  de  la 
region  de  Baffin,  Nunavut.  Facilites  par  deux 
Ames  de  Pangnirtung,  les  participants  ont  debat- 
tu  de  methodes,  d’approches  de  guerison  partic- 
ulieres  aux  Inuits,  des  modalites  visant  a traiter 
les  souffrances  psychologiques.  Deux  des  princi- 
paux  themes  de  la  rencontre  ont  permis  de 
traiter  de  la  pertinence  d’avoir  recours  aux 
metaphores  inuites  se  rapportant  a la  maladie  et 
a la  guerison  (p.ex.  un  gamudk,  une  metaphore 
liee  a la  famille  et  une  cache  pour  la  viande,  une 
metaphore  pour  representer  la  dissimulation,  « 
l’enfouissement  » des  sentiments),  ainsi  que  le 
recours  a Fexpression  « traiter  en  parlant  » (par  la 
parole)  dans  le  cas  de  problemes  affectifs,  au  lieu 
« d’appliquer,  de  se  servir  de  medication  ».  Voici 
les  sujets  de  discussion  recurrents  a ce  colloque  : 

• Questions  touchant  Fegalite  hommes  /femmes 
(egalite  des  sexes).  Tout  particulierement  la 
faqon  dont  les  hommes  se  sentent  de  plus  en 
plus  au  cours  des  dernieres  annees  humilies, 
ont  un  complexe  d’inferiorite  et,  aussi,  le 
besoin  de  traiter  leur  epouse  avec  delicatesse  « 
comme  du  cristal  »; 

• La  possibility  qu’il  y ait  transmission  a travers 
les  generations  de  la  souffrance  psychologique; 

• La  coutume  inuite  en  matiere  de  preparation 
spirituelle  et  psychologique  a la  mise  au  monde 
et  a la  vie  future  d’un  enfant  alors  qu’il  est 
encore  un  foetus  (dans  l’uterus); 

• 1)  Le  prejuge  culturel  marque  du  systeme  de 
justice  actuel.  Dans  le  systeme  judiciaire,  en 
separant  la  victime  et  F accuse  (le  prevenu)  et  en 
permettant  a une  tierce  partie  d’intervenir  en 
parlant  au  nom  de  la  victime,  enfreint  ou 
rompt  de  faqon  intrinseque  la  croyance  inuite 
voulant  que  les  disputes  ou  les  litiges  se  resol- 
vent en  face-a-face;  2)  le  prejuge  du  systeme 
judiciaire  contre  les  hommes. 

Voici  certains  commentaires  extraits  de  la  con- 
ference : 


[TRADUCTION] 

« Depuis  les  annees  I960,  les  femmes  beneficient 
d’un  statut  superieur  a celui  des  hommes...  les 
femmes  rabaissent,  denigrent  les  hommes  beau- 
coup  trop,  les  femmes  se  considerent  superieures 
aux  hommes.  11  faut  faire  davantage  ressortir  les 
qualites  des  hommes,  leurs  forces.  Si  les  femmes 
etaient  plus  fieres  de  nous...  Les  femmes  jouis- 
sent  d’une  meilleure  reputation,  sont  plus  en  evi- 
dence (ont  plus  de  prestige).  Les  femmes  doivent 
etre  plus  elogieuses  a l’egard  des  hommes,  mani- 
fester  de  la  reconnaissance  envers  eux. 

« Si  nos  parents  ont  vecu  des  evenements  terri- 
bles,  sont  passes  a travers  des  temps  difficiles, 
nous  (les  enfants)  on  peut  en  avoir  garde  les 
efifets  a l’interieur  de  nous-meme.  Nos  ancetres, 
nos  oncles,  nos  cousins,  s’ils  ont  eu  une  vie  vrai- 
ment  difficile,  on  peut  en  subir  les  effets,  porter 
ce  lourd  fardeau.  » 

« On  entend  tres  peu  parler  de  cela  aujourd’hui. 
On  ne  touche  meme  pas  le  ventre  des  femmes 
enceintes.  On  nous  a enleve  cela.  Nous  plani- 
fions  [auparavant]  alors  que  notre  enfant  etait 
encore  dans  Futerus.  D’apres  nous,  plusieurs 
aspects  ont  ete  kisses  de  cote.  Les  parrains  et 
marraines  imaginaient,  planifiaient  mentalement, 
comment  Fenfant  serait  eleve,  grandirait.  Les 
personnes  etaient  formees  a partir  du  sein  de  leur 
mere.  C’etait  en  inuit  Qaujimajatuqangit.  » 

« De  nos  jours,  les  couples  sont  contraints  d’etre 
separes;  les  tribunaux  leur  disent  de  ne  pas  se 
rencontrer.  La  faqon  de  faire  inuite  consiste 
plutot  a rapprocher  les  couples  pour  qu’ils 
arrivent  a mieux  s’entendre.  Les  tribunaux 
n’aident  qu’un  seul  cote.  Meme  si  une  des  per- 
sonnes peut  mentir.  Comme  aboutissement,  on 
en  arrive  a des  idees  suicidaires.  » 

« Les  gens  croient  qu’ils  ne  sont  pas  assez  bons 
(capables).  Des  idees  suicidaires  n’ont  pas  de  rai- 
son d’etre  (ne  sont  pas  necessaires).  On  est 
coinces  entre  deux  mondes,  la  faqon  inuite  et  la 
faqon  Qallunaaq.  » 

« Les  faqons  de  faire  inuites  et  Qallunaaq  sont 
tres  differentes.  Selon  la  loi  Qallunaaq,  on  ne 
parle  pas  a la  personne  qu’on  a blessee.  Cette 
faqon  de  faire  mene  au  suicide.  Quand  on  nous 
dit  de  ne  pas  parler,  on  ecoute.  11  vaut  mieux 
parler  de  ses  problemes  et  essayer  de  les  surmon- 
ter.  » 

« Ma  jeune  fllle  pleurait.  J’ai  pense  que,  si  elle 
pleurait,  elle  avait  une  bonne  raison  de  le  faire.  Je 
l’ai  laissee  pleurer.  Je  suis  alle  a l’aeroport 
chercher  quelqu’un.  Mon  fils  m’a  demande  de 
venir  avec  moi  et  il  m’a  dit  que  ma  fdle  (sa 
soeur)  avait  tente  de  se  suicider.  Elle  pensait  que 
personne  ne  l’aimait.  Notre  vie  a tellement 
change  rapidement  que  meme  l’amour  pour  nos 
enfants  est  en  train  aussi  de  disparaitre.  » 


« La  terre  entiere  est  influencee  par  le  soleil.  Le 
soleil  en  assure  la  bonne  marche.  Meme  si  on  vit 
dans  l’Arctique,  nous  aussi,  on  a le  soleil.  Les 
gens  qui  souffrent,  qui  sont  tourmentes,  le  soleil 
brille  aussi  pour  eux.  Le  meme  soleil  bribe  pour 
les  gens  malades  (souffrants)  et  les  gens  en  bonne 
sante.  C’est  la  meme  chose  dans  le  cas  de 
l’amour.  » 

« J’avais  l’habitude  de  retenir  mes  larmes.  La 
gorge  serree,  mais  les  larmes  ne  sortaient  pas.  Un 
noeud  dans  l’estomac.  Pleurer,  c’est  un  bon 
moyen  de  s’auto-traiter.  Qalunaaq  dit  : "Ne 
pleure  pas  si  tu  paries".  Les  Inuits  reconnaissent 
que  le  premier  langage  qu’on  exprime,  ce  sont 
des  pleurs.  Quand  on  se  separe  de  sa  mere,  qu’on 
devient  une  personne  a part  entiere,  qu’est-ce 
qu’on  emporte  avec  soi?  Rien.  Quel  est  le  pre- 
mier langage  au  moyen  duquel  on  s’ exprime?  Les 
pleurs.  » 

Voici  les  documents  consultes  : 

1.  Working  together  because  we  care;  un  rapport 
final  des  forums  de  discussion  regionaux  sur  la 
prevention  du  suicide  dans  les  Territoires  du 
Nord-Ouest 

2.  Cultural  Continuity  as  a hedge  against  suicide 
in  Canada’s  First  Nations.  Transcultural 
Psychiatry 

3.  Inuit  Suicide  and  Economic  Reality 

4.  Risk  Factors  for  Attempted  Suicide  Among 
Inuit  Youth:  une  enquete  communautaire 

5.  Unikkaartuit:  Meanings  of  Well-Being, 
Sadness,  Suicide,  and  Change 

6.  Inuit  Concepts  of  Mental  Health: 
Uitsalik/Nuliatsalik  et  Uuttullutaq 

7.  First  Nations  and  Inuit  Suicide  Intervention 
Training:  Best  Practices 

8.  A Framework  for  Prevention  [Un  cadre  de  tra- 
vail sur  la  prevention]  : Establishing  a National 
Suicide  Prevention  Program 

9.  Inuit  Specific  Mental  Wellness  Framework 

10.  2002  Suicide  Prevention  in  Inuit 
Communities:  A Review  of  Capacity,  Best 
Practices  and  Recommendations  for  Closing  the 
Gap 

11.  Acting  on  What  We  Know:  Preventing 
Youth  Suicide  in  First  Nations 

Pour  obtenir  plus  d’information  ou  si  vous  avez 
des  questions  ou  si  vous  voulez  nous  faire  par- 
venir  des  commentaires,  communiquez  avec  : 

Raurri  Qajaaq  Ellsworth 
Regional  Youth  Coordinator, 

Qikiqtani  Inuit  Association 
P.O.  Box  1340 
Iqaluit,  Nunavut 
XOA  OHO 
867.975.2384  (P) 

979.3238  (F) 

qiayouth@nunanet.com  (adresse  electronique) 
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Un  extrait  de  Suicide  in  the  Northwest  Territories  - A 
Descriptive  Review,  un  projet  conjoint  entre  : Sandy  Isaacs  et 
Jamie  Hockin,  Laboratoire  de  lutte  contre  la  maladie  (LLCM), 
le  Service  de  sante  Wellington-Dufferin-Guelph;  Susan  Keogh, 


ministere  de  la  Sante  et  des  Services  sociaux  et  Cathy  Menard, 
Bureau  du  coroner  en  chef,  toutes  deux  du  gouvernement  des 
Territoires  du  Nord-Ouest. 


Le  ministere  de  la  Sante  et  des  Services 
sociaux  (MSSS)  a invite  le  LLCM  a 
travailler  conjointement  a l’examen  de 
donnees  et  a l’identification  de  sous-groupes  de 
la  population  qui  seraient  le  plus  a risque  de 
suicide,  de  meme  qua  determiner  et  a decrire  les 
circonstances  entourant  les  cas  de  suicide.  Le 
rapport  a ete  presente  au  MSSS  le  31  mars  1998. 

Definition  et  statistiques 

Dans  ce  rapport,  le  suicide  est  defini  comme  suit 
: Le  cas  ou  une  personne  s’enleve  la  vie  avec 
1’intention  arretee  de  le  faire. 

En  1992,  le  taux  annuel  estimatif  de  suicide 
pour  1’ensemble  du  Canada  etait  de  13 
personnes  par  100  000  habitants.  Le  taux  annuel 
moyen  de  suicide  dans  les  Territoires  du  Nord- 
Ouest  pour  les  onze  annees,  soit  de  1986  a 
1996,  etait  de  41,3  personnes  par  100  000 
habitants. 

Le  taux  annuel  moyen  de  suicides  au  Nunavut 
est  de  77,4  personnes  par  100  000  habitants.  Le 
taux  annuel  moyen  de  suicide  pour  l’Ouest  des 
Territoires  du  Nord-Ouest  est  de  20  personnes 
par  100  000  habitants. 

Les  taux  de  suicide  par  region 

Void  le  classement  des  taux  de  suicide  chez  les 
hommes  et  les  femmes  dans  chacune  des 
regions  : 

1 .  La  region  de  Baffin  detient  le  taux  de  suicide 
chez  les  hommes  le  plus  eleve,  notamment  133,9 
personnes  par  100  000  habitants  et  le  taux  de 
suicide  chez  les  femmes  le  plus  eleve,  notamment 
47,1  personnes  par  100  000  habitants. 

2.  La  region  de  Kitikmeot  se  situe  au  deuxieme 
rang  ayant  chez  les  hommes  un  taux  de  130,2 
personnes  par  100  000  habitants;  le  taux  de 
suicide  chez  les  femmes  se  situe  a 20,5  personnes 
par  100  000  habitants. 

3.  La  region  de  Keewatin  presente  un  taux  de 
suicide  chez  les  hommes  de  75,5  personnes  par 
1 00  000  habitants  et  un  taux  de  suicide  chez  les 
femmes  de  16,1  personnes  par  100  000 
habitants. 

4.  La  region  d’Inuvik  a un  taux  de  suicide  chez 
les  hommes  de  40,7  personnes  par  100  000 
habitants  et  un  taux  de  suicide  chez  les  femmes 
de  9 personnes  par  100  000  habitants. 


5.  La  region  de  Fort  Smith  a un  taux  de  suicide 
chez  les  hommes  de  29,7  personnes  par  100  000 
habitants  et  un  taux  de  suicide  chez  les  femmes 
de  6,2  personnes  par  100  000  habitants. 

Appartenance  etbnique  et  sexe 

Les  Inuits  sont  aux  prises  avec  le  taux  de  suicide 
le  plus  eleve,  soit  79,3  personnes  par  100  000 
habitants. 

Les  Denes  se  situent  au  second  rang  avec  un  taux 
de  suicide  de  29,3  personnes  par  100  000 
habitants. 

On  trouve  au  troisieme  rang  les  populations 
d’autres  origines  ethniques  (incluant  les  Metis) 
avec  un  taux  de  suicide  de  14,8  personnes  par 
100  000  habitants. 

Le  taux  de  suicide,  soit  de  1 18,6  personnes  par 
100  000  habitants,  chez  les  hommes  au  Nunavut 
est  trois  fois  et  demie  plus  eleve  que  celui  des 
femmes  qui  se  situe  a 33,8  femmes  par  100  000 
habitants. 

Le  taux  de  suicide  chez  les  hommes  de  la  region 
de  l’Arctique  de  l’Ouest  est  deux  fois  plus  eleve 
que  celui  des  femmes,  soit  32  hommes  par  100 
000  habitants  comparativement  au  taux  de  16,8 
femmes  par  100  000  habitants. 

Analyse  annuelle 

Une  analyse  des  donnees  sur  une  periode  de  12 
ans,  c’est-a-dire  de  1985  a 1996,  indique  que  le 
taux  de  suicide  au  Nunavut  est  en  hausse.  Les 
taux  de  suicide  annuels  ont  ete  calcules  par 
tranche  de  trois  ans  sur  une  periode  de  12  ans. 

Nunavut 

Selon  Tim  Neily,  le  coroner  en  chef  du  Nunavut, 
1 07  personnes  residantes  du  Nunavut  se  sont 
suicidees  depuis  l’etablissement  du  territoire  du 
Nunavut,  soit  la  periode  de  1999  jusqu’en  mai 
2003.  Les  chiffres  (2003)  emis  par  le  gouverne- 
ment du  Nunavut  indiquent  que  le  taux  de 
suicide  au  Nunavut,  soit  de  79  personnes  par 
100  000  habitants  (entre  1986  et  1996),  etait  six 
fois  plus  eleve  que  le  taux  national  en  2003 
etabli  a 13  personnes  par  100  000  habitants. 

Voici  les  taux  annuels  de  suicide  au  Nunavut  par 


tranche  de  trois  ans  : 

• 48,7  personnes  par  100  000  habitants  de  1985 
k 1987; 

• 66,7  personnes  par  100  000  habitants  de  1988 
a 1990; 

• 75,1  personnes  par  100  000  habitants  de  1991 
k 1993; 

• 85,5  personnes  par  100  000  habitants  de  1994 
a 1996. 

L’Ouest  des  Territoires  du  Nord-Ouest 

Les  taux  annuels  de  suicide  pour  la  region  de 
l’Ouest  des  Territoires  du  Nord-Ouest  se 
presente  comme  suit  : 

• 18  personnes  par  100  000  habitants  de  1985  a 
1987; 

• 26,4  personnes  par  100  000  habitants  de  1988 
a 1990; 

• 18,6  personnes  par  100  000  habitants  de  1991 
k 1993; 

• 12,7  personnes  par  100  000  habitants  de  1994 
a 1996. 

Les  personnes  agees  entre  15  et  19  ans  represen- 
tent  56  des  78  personnes  qui  se  sont  suicidees 
(73  %).  Voici  la  repartition  : 

• 20  personnes  du  groupe  d’age  15  a 19  ans 
(26  %); 

• 20  personnes  du  groupe  d’age  20  a 24  ans 
(26  %); 

•16  personnes  du  groupe  d’age  25  a 29  ans 

(21  %). 

Appartenance  etbnique 

Les  Inuits  presentent  le  risque  de  suicide  le  plus 
eleve  avec  68  suicides  (87  %). 

Les  personnes  d’autres  origines  ethniques, 
incluant  les  Metis,  ont  signale  six  suicides  (5  %). 
Les  Denes  representent  trois  cas  de  suicide 
(4  %). 

On  ne  connait  pas  l’origine  ethnique  d’une  des 
personnes  s’etant  suicidee. 

Cause  de  deces 

Dans  49  des  cas  de  deces  (63  %),  la  pendaison  a 
ete  le  moyen  utilise  pour  commettre  le  suicide. 
Les  armes  a feu  ont  ete  utilisees  dans  27  cas  de 
suicide  (35  %). 
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Les  ami(e)s  et  les  membres  de  la  famille  sont  tres  conscients 
que  la  personne  suicidaire  souffre  de  troubles  emotifs,  mais 
ils  ne  sont  pas  necessairement  sensibles  au  fait  qu'elle  est 
reellement  a risque  de  se  suicider.  Le  suicide  doit  etre 
envisage  comme  le  resultat  d'une  accumulation  de  plusieurs 
facteurs  lies  a I'environnement  de  la  personne  et  a ses  traits 
caracteristiques. 


La  surdose  a ete  la  cause  du  deces  de  deux  cas  de  suicides  (3  %). 

Les  comportements  precedant  immediatement  le  suicide 

Les  enquetes  de  la  GRC  et  du  coroner  sont  les  sources  d’information  sur 
les  comportements  documentes  des  personnes  avant  qu’elles  ne  se 
suicident.  Au  cours  de  ces  enquetes,  on  precede  a des  entrevues  aupres  des 
personnes  ayant  connu  les  personnes  decedees,  notamment  des  membres 
de  leur  famille,  de  la  parente  et  des  amis.  Dependant  de  l’etendue  d’une 
enquete,  il  se  peut  que  certains  comportements  ou  certaines  situations  ne 
soient  pas  presentes  dans  les  rapports  [des  enqueteurs] . 

Dans  68  cas  des  suicides  (88  %),  on  remarque  un  comportement 
inhabituel  chez  la  personne  ou  indiquant  que  la  personne  est  en  etat  de 
crise  au  cours  des  24  heures  precedant  le  suicide. 

Les  comportements  presentaient  les  caracteristiques  suivantes  : 

• des  troubles  emotifs  ou  un  etat  depressif  dans  31  cas  (40  %); 

• la  consommation  d’alcool  ou  de  drogues  dans  24  cas  (31  %); 

• 1’intention  exprimee  de  se  suicider  dans  21  cas(27  %); 

• l’agressivite  dans  15  cas(19  %). 

On  rapporte  d’autres  types  de  comportements,  notamment  le  retrait  social, 
la  decision  de  ne  pas  aller  a l’ecole  ou  au  travail,  la  difficulte  de  faire  ses 
adieux,  des  tentatives  de  suicide,  la  manifestation  de  signes  de  colere,  le 
sentiment  d’etre  fatigue(e)  ou  d’etre  malade  ou  encore,  l’apparence  d’etre 
exceptionnellement  heureux/heureuse,  l’acquisition  de  moyens  pour  se 
suicider,  un  calme  inhabituel,  se  defaire  de  ses  biens  et  la  recherche  de 
secours. 

Discussion  et  conclusions 

Le  Nunavut  est  confronte  a un  taux  de  suicide  grandissant  si  on  compare 
ce  taux  de  frequence  a celui  de  la  region  de  1’Ouest  des  T.N.-O.  Le  taux  de 
suicide  etabli  a 79  personnes  par  100  000  habitants  au  Nunavut  au  cours 
de  la  periode  1986-1996  est  six  fois  superieur  au  taux  national  actuel  qui 
est  de  13  personnes  par  100  000  habitants.  Les  Inuits  presentent  le  plus 
haut  taux  de  suicide  des  territoires  du  Nord-Ouest  et  ils  representent  85  % 
de  la  population  du  Nunavut. 


Les  hommes,  ages  entre  15  et  29  ans,  sont  le  plus  a risque;  ces  donnees 
correspondent  a l’etat  de  la  situation  des  autres  populations  au  Canada, 
y compris  les  populations  autochtones. 

On  a observe  que,  dans  36  % des  cas  de  suicides,  il  y avait  chez  la  personne 
un  sentiment  de  detresse  provoque  par  l’eclatement  de  la  famille,  la  rupture 
de  relations  interpersonnelles  et  d’autres  troubles  relationnels. 

L’intoxi cation  alcoolique  est  observee  dans  33  % des  cas  de  suicide.  Ce 
rapport  a fait  ressortir  le  fait  que  la  maison  n’est  pas  necessairement  un 
refuge  sur  pour  les  personnes  a risque  de  se  suicider.  La  methode  utilisee  le 
plus  souvent  pour  se  pendre  est  la  barre  dans  les  placards  de  la  chambre  a 
coucher;  d’autres  moyens  que  la  barre  servant  a suspendre  les  vetements 
sont  aussi  utilises. 

Les  ami(e)s  et  les  membres  de  la  famille  sont  tres  conscients  que  la 
personne  suicidaire  souffre  de  troubles  emotifs,  mais  ils  ne  sont  pas 
necessairement  sensibles  au  fait  qu  elle  est  reellement  a risque  de  se  suicider. 
Le  suicide  doit  etre  envisage  comme  le  resultat  d’une  accumulation  de 
plusieurs  facteurs  lies  a I’environnement  de  la  personne  et  a ses  traits 
caracteristiques. 

Resoudre  des  problemes  comme  le  chomage,  la  pauvrete,  la  sous- 
scolarisation,  l’absence  de  possibilites  et  la  perte  de  l’identite  culturelle  peut 
diminuer  le  taux  de  suicide  et  peut  aussi  resoudre  d’autres  problemes, 
notamment  les  actes  criminels,  la  violence  familiale,  la  consommation 
excessive  de  l’alcool  et  des  drogues  qui  contribuent  a la  frequence  de 
suicides. 

Il  est  necessaire  de  continuer  les  efforts  de  sensibilisation  et  de  formation 
au  niveau  de  la  collectivite  qui  permettent  de  mieux  identifier  les  personnes 
a risque  de  se  suicider.  Les  membres  de  la  famille  et  les  ami(e)s  ont  besoin 
d’outils  les  aidant  a reconnaitre  l’etat  d’une  personne  a risque  de  se 
suicider.  Il  faut  pouvoir  identifier  plus  rapidement  les  personnes  a risque  de 
se  suicider.  Les  membres  de  la  collectivite  doivent  pouvoir  agir 
immediatement  [aupres  d’une  personne  a risque  de  se  suicider]  avec  ou 
sans  la  participation  des  services  d’urgence. 
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AVEC  LE  MONDE  ENTIER,  LIBERONS-NOUS  CORPS  ET  ME 


La  cinquieme  conference  Healing  Our  Spirit  Worldwide  en  2006 

http://www.healingourspiritworldwide.com/ 


Notre  enonce  de  mission 

Venus  de  partout  dans  le  monde  entier,  les 
peuples  autochtones  celebreront  nos  forces 
spirituelles  et  nos  valeurs  culturelles.  Comme 
membres  de  families,  de  collectivites  et  de 
nations  autochtones,  nous  partagerons  nos 
solutions  axees  sur  la  guerison  des  souffrances 
liees  a la  devastation  causee  par  l’oppression 
politique  et  culturelle,  la  resolution  des 
problemes  dont  les  manifestations  sont  Tabus  des 
substances  psycho-actives,  la  violence  et 
[’alienation.  En  tant  que  peuples  unis,  nous 
elaborerons  une  convention  etablissant  notre 
intention  de  collaborer  avec  les  gouvernements 
pour  faire  reconnaitre  notre  droit  a 
T autodetermination  et  pour  qu’ils  nous  aident  a 
guerir  de  l’interieur  nos  nations. 

« L’abus  des  substances  psycho-actives,  la  violence 
conjugale  et  I’oppression  portent  atteinte  k notre 
corps,  mais  ils  font  un  tort  encore  plus  grave  — ils 
tuent  notre  dme.  » 

[Anna  Whiting  Sorrell, 
Confederated  Tribes  of  Salish  & Kootenai] 

Mouvement  mondial 

C’est  la  vision  d’une  personne  qui  est  a l’origine 
du  mouvement  Healing  Our  Spirit  Worldwide, 
la  vision  de  mettre  sur  pied  un  forum 
international  et  un  mouvement  centre  sur  les 
problemes  causes  par  la  consommation  excessive 
d’alcool  et  de  drogue  et  sur  les  programmes 
etablis  dans  les  collectivites  autochtones  du 
monde  entier.  Maggie  Hodgson,  une  femme 
originaire  de  la  Premiere  Nation  des  Carriers,  a 
commence  ses  activites  de  protagoniste  du  projet 
aupres  du  International  Congress  on  Alcohol 
and  Addictions  (ICAA)  et  aupres  de 
l’Organisation  mondiale  de  la  sante  a la  fin  des 
annees  1980.  Des  1990,  le  ICAA  a integre  a son 
programme  une  voie  speciale  reservee  aux 
questions  autochtones  sur  la  lutte  contre  les 
dependances  (toxicomanies)  a leur  Conference 
de  Berlin.  Grace  a la  participation  des  peuples 
autochtones  du  Canada,  de  la  Nouvelle-Zelande 
et  de  1’Australie,  ce  forum  a donne  lieu  a un 
debat  devenu  la  pierre  angulaire  du  mouvement 
international  de  la  guerison.  La  planification  de 
cet  evenement  a commence  en  1991,  le  Nechi 
Institute  on  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Education 
et  [’Association  autochtone  nationale  des 
directeurs  des  centres  de  traitement  etant  les 
organismes  hotes  de  la  conference;  ils  ont  invite 


egalement  le  National  Association  for  Native 
American  Children  of  Alcoholics  a etre  hotes 
conjoints  de  cette  conference.  Cet  evenement  a 
pour  designation  Healing  Our  Spirit  Worldwide 
[TRAD.  Avec  le  monde  entier,  liberons-nous 
corps  et  ame] . La  premiere  rencontre  qui  a eu 
lieu  a Edmonton  en  1992  a attire  3300 
personnes  venant  de  1 7 pays  du  monde.  Et  la 
celebration  de  nos  reussites,  de  nos  programmes 
et  de  notre  histoire  a commence.  La  rencontre 
suivante  s’ est  tenue  en  1994  a Sidney  en 
Australie,  la  troisieme  en  1998  a Rotorua, 
Aotearoa  (Nouvelle-Zelande).  Les  evenements 
dans  le  cadre  de  Healing  Our  Spirit  Worldwide 
ont  ete  inspires  par  un  mouvement  culturel  et 
spirituel  celebrant  la  tenacite  et  la  resilience  des 
peuples  autochtones  du  monde  entier  dans  leur 
lutte  contre  Tabus  de  Talcool  et  des  drogues.  La 
quatrieme  conference  de  Healing  Our  Spirit 
Worldwide,  tenue  en  septembre  2002  a 
Albuquerque,  au  Nouveau-Mexique,  a permis 
d’elargir  cette  vision  en  y integrant  des  questions 
relatives  a la  sante  et  a i’exercice  des  pouvoirs  en 
fonction  de  Tabus  de  Talcool  et  des  drogues. 

La  cinquieme  conference  de  Healing  Our  Spirit 
Worldwide  (HOSW)  se  tiendra  du  6 au  1 1 aout 
2006  au  Canada.  Les  peuples  autochtones  du 
Canada  se  sont  reunis  en  2002  a la  conference 
HOSW  et  le  Chef  Austin  Bear  (Sask.),  Allen 
Benson  (Alberta),  Maggie  Hodgson  (Alberta)  et 
Rod  Jeffries  (Ontario)  ont  ete  choisis  pour 
diriger  les  activites  du  Canada  dans  le  cadre  de  la 
planification  et  de  la  mise  sur  pied  de  la 
cinquieme  rencontre.  En  consequence,  le 
International  Indigenous  Council  for  Healing 
Our  Spirit  Worldwide  [Conseil  autochtone 
international  pour  la  conference  HOSW]  a ete 
cree.  Cette  nouvelle  organisation  a pour  objectifs 
principaux,  en  plus  de  la  planification  et  de  la 
mise  sur  pied  de  la  Rencontre  de  2006,  d’ac- 
croltre  le  rayonnement  — diffusion  de 
renseignements  — a Techelle  internationale  aupres 
des  Autochtones  des  pays  en  developpement,  de 
poursuivre  les  efforts  ratifies  par  la  convention  de 
2002  et  d’etre  une  voix  internationale  pour  tout 
ce  qui  touche  les  questions  et  les  programmes  en 
matiere  de  sante  et  de  guerison. 

L’histoire  des  peuples  autochtones  du  monde 
n’est  pas  complete  si  on  passe  sous  silence  la  lutte 
contre  Tabus  d’alcool  et  d’autres  drogues,  de 
meme  que  les  problemes  de  dependance  et  des 
aspects  s’y  rattachant.  Encore  plus  importants 
sont  les  mouvements  de  guerison  que  les 
Autochtones  ont  entrepris  dans  le  but  de  retablir 
les  personnes,  les  families,  les  collectivites  et  les 


nations  aux  prises  avec  les  efifets  tragiques  de 
Toppression  et  de  Tabus  d’alcool  et  d’autres 
drogues. 

En  2004,  un  Sommet  aura  lieu  a Adelaide, 
Australie,  pour  discuter  de  T evolution,  de  la 
demarche  continue  du  developpement  de  la 
Convention  de  Healing  Our  Spirit  Worldwide 
touchant  Tabus  des  substances  psycho-actives. 

Declaration  de  la  Convention  : 

[TRADUCTION]  Nous  faisons  la  declaration 
solennelle  qu’une  convention  a ete  etablie  entre 
les  peuples  autochtones  du  monde  pour  les 
besoins  devolution,  de  prosperite,  de 
conservation  et  de  renforcement  des  collectivites 
autochtones  du  monde.  Nous,  les  peuples 
autochtones  du  monde  et  les  dirigeants  tribaux 
venant  de  Tensemble  des  Etats-Unis,  sommes 
venus  a la  quatrieme  conference  de  Healing  Our 
Spirit  Worldwide  pour  confirmer  solennellement 
les  droits  suivants  : 

Nous  voulons  continuer  a vivre  notre  vie  selon 
les  fa  (jo  ns  traditionnelles  de  nos  ancetres  grace  a 
nos  valeurs  de  respect,  d’integrite  et  d’honneur. 
Nous  devons  maintenant  preparer  nos  nations 
pour  les  Septieme  generations  suivantes. 

Nous  appuyons  nos  freres  et  nos  soeurs  dans 
leurs  efforts  traditionnels  de  guerison. 

A travers  les  generations  actuelles  et  les  futures 
generations,  nous  maintiendrons  et  nous 
assurerons  notre  integrite  et  notre  droit  a 
T autodetermination,  la  protection  des  droits  de 
la  personne  des  peuples  autochtones  du  monde. 

Nous  I an  jo  ns  un  appel  pressant  aux 
gouvernements  pour  qu’ils  adoptent  des  mesures 
permettant  aux  Autochtones  de  jouir  pleinement 
de  leurs  droits,  fondes  sur  Tegalite  et  la  non- 
discrimination, avec  leur  participation  a part 
entiere  et  en  toute  liberte  a tous  les  secteurs  de  la 
societe;  nous  leur  demandons  de  reconnaitre 
officiellement  Tidentite  et  les  droits  des 
Autochtones  et  d’adopter,  de  concert  avec  eux, 
les  mesures  juridiques  et  administratives 
necessaires  pour  faciliter,  proteger  et  assurer 
Texercice  des  droits  de  la  personne  et  des  libertes 
fondamentales. 

Le  HOSW  invite  les  nations  souveraines  et  le 
forum  permanent  autochtone  de  TOrganisation 
des  Nations  Unies  a se  reunir  avec  les  peuples 
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autochtones  lors  de  leur  conference  internationale 
sur  les  questions  autochtones  dans  le  cadre  du 
systeme  des  organisations  des  Nations  Unies  pour 
debattre  des  preoccupations  relatives  a la  sante  et 
aux  droits  de  la  personne,  au  developpement 
economique  et  social,  a la  culture,  a Tenviron- 
nement  et  a Teducation.  [A/CONF.157/24,  (Part 
I),  chap.  Ill,  sect.  II. B,  para.  32.] 

La  cinquieme  rencontre  de  Healing  Our  Spirit 
Worldwide  presentera  l’histoire  de  cette  lancee, 
de  cette  impulsion  croissante  emanant  du  monde 
entier.  La  rencontre  de  2006  sera  une  celebration 
de  la  sante  et  de  la  guerison  des  peuples 
autochtones  du  monde  entier. 

Par  le  passe,  les  themes  suivants  ont  fait  partie 
des  ateliers  et  des  debats  des  dernieres  rencontres: 

• Prevention  et  traitement  des  dependances 

• Questions/problemes  relatifs  aux  pensionnats  et 
a la  guerison 

• Surmonter  les  efifets  de  T oppression  culturelle  et 
du  colonialisme 

• Traumatisme  et  honte 

• Systeme  de  sante  publique  et  prevention  de  la 
maladie 

• Cultures,  arts  autochtones  et  remedes/herbes 
curatives  ou  moyens  pour  la  guerison  autochtone 

• Spiritualite,  sante  et  guerison 

• Questions  et  defis  relatifs  a l’exercice  des 
pouvoirs  et  a T autodetermination  en  matiere  de 
sante  et  de  guerison 

• Recherche,  evaluation  et  formation 

• Enfants  et  families  autochtones 

• Repercussions  de  la  lutte  antidrogue  et  des 
guerres  sur  les  populations  autochtones 

• Sexualite  et  prevention  de  la  violence  et  de 
Tabus  sexuel 

• Voie  ou  cheminement  reserve  aux  Ames 

• Voie  ou  cheminement  reserve  a la  guerison  des 
jeunes 

• Sante  mentale  et  mieux-etre 

Guerison  a partir  de  Tinterieur 

La  conference  Healing  Our  Spirit  Worldwide 
permet  aux  peuples  autochtones  du  monde  entier 
de  se  reunir  dans  le  but  de  concentrer  les  efforts 
sur  les  problemes  comme  Tabus  des  substances 
psycho-actives,  les  soins/services  de  sante,  la 
guerison  traditionnelle  et  le  leadership.  Cet 
important  rassemblement  est  T unique  evenement 
mondial  permettant  de  mettre  en  relief  ces  preoc- 
cupations cruciales  qui  ont  des  repercussions  sur 
la  vie  quotidienne  des  peuples  autochtones 
partout  dans  le  monde.  5.  y.R  voir  page  42 


LE  SPORT  PREVIENT  LE  SUICIDE  CHEZ  LES  JEUNES 


Sport  prevents  young  Aborigines  from  killing  themselves 
[Le  sport  empeche  les  jeunes  Aborigenes  de  s’enlever  la  vie] 

de  Karen  Balling  Radmer 


Jusqu’en  I960,  le  suicide  chez  les  Aborigenes 
etait  un  phenomene  inconnu.  Le  suicide  ne 
faisait  pas  partie  de  la  culture,  ni  de  la 
tradition,  et  les  Aborigenes  n’avaient  meme 
pas  de  mot  dans  leur  langue  pour  le  nommer. 
Aujourd’hui,  les  Aborigenes  detiennent  le  taux  de 
frequence  de  suicide  le  plus  eleve  au  monde  chez 
les  enfants.  Colin  Tatz,  professeur  au  Australian 
Institute  for  Holocaust  and  Genocide  Studies  en 
Australie  [Tinstitut  australien  d’etudes  sur  le 
holocauste  et  le  genocide],  a etudie  le  phenomene 
et  il  souligne  trois  facteurs  de  risque  : Tabus  sexuel 
ou  la  violence  sexuelle  a Tendroit  des  enfants, 
Tobsession  (ou  dependance)  importante  du 
cannabis  et  Tabsence  de  sport.  « Le  sport  a plus  de 
valeur  aupres  des  Aborigenes  qu’aupres  d’autres 
segments  de  la  population,  dit-il.  » 

Colin  Tatz  aborde  ainsi  la  question  : 

« Le  taux  de  suicide  est  calcule  par  segment  de  100 
000  personnes  de  la  population.  Dans  le  cas  de  la 
Nouvelle-Zelande  qui  detient  le  plus  haut  taux  (de 
suicide),  le  taux  est  de  19-20  hommes  et  de  7-8 
femmes  par  100  000  personnes.  Chez  les 
Aborigenes  [de  ce  pays],  le  taux  est  de  128-148 
personnes.  C’est  completement  en  dehors  du 
graphique.  » 

Entre  1996  et  1999,  il  a entrepris  plusieurs  etudes 
(enquetes)  sur  le  terrain,  examinant  sous  tous  ses 
aspects  le  lien  entre  le  sport  et  la  delinquance 
juvenile  et  le  suicide  chez  les  collectivites 
autochtones.  Il  a constate  que  la  culture  et  la 
societe  autochtones  avaient  ete  presque  detruites, 
laissant  ainsi  des  vides,  des  lacunes,  en  matiere  de 
rituels,  de  croyances  et  de  valeurs.  L’esperance  de 
vie  est  tres  courte,  se  situant  a environ  50  ans.  Ce 
qui  veut  dire  qu’il  n’y  a pas  d’Aine(e)s  au  sein  de 
cette  societe  pour  transmettre  les  traditions. 

Colin  Tatz  poursuit  : 

« J’ai  constate  que  le  taux  de  suicide  chez  les 
enfants  ages  de  moins  de  14  ans  etait  de  130 
jeunes  par  100  000  habitants.  C’est  un  taux 
epouvantable.  Il  y a des  cas  d’enfants  aussi  jeunes 
que  8 ans.  Je  ne  comprends  pas  la  formation 
d’idees  d’autodestruction  chez  ces  enfants.  Certains 
de  ces  enfants  ont  dit  qu’ils  n’en  pouvaient  plus  de 
vivre  cette  vie-la  et  qu’ils  allaient  tenter  leur  chance 
‘ de  l’autre  cote  ’.  Mais  j’ai  constate  aussi  que,  dans 
les  regions  ou  il  y avait  une  bonne  promotion  des 
sports,  les  taux  de  suicide  et  de  delinquance 
juvenile  diminuaient.  » 

Selon  Colin  Tatz,  « les  Aborigenes  attachent  plus 
d’importance  au  sport  que  d’autres  segments  de  la 
population  en  raison  du  fait  qu’une  bonne  partie 
de  la  societe  autochtone  est  " orphelin  de  pere  ".  Il 
n’y  a plus  d’Aines,  tres  peu  de  manages  chretiens, 
aucune  croyance  qui  tienne  et  beaucoup  trop  de 
funerailles.  Les  rites  ont  tout  simplement  disparu. 


Par  contre,  le  rituel  associe  au  fait  de  faire  partie 
d’un  sport/de  pratiquer  des  sports  demeure 
inchange.  Le  sentiment  d’appartenance,  les  rites 
autour  des  sentiments  de  fraternite,  de  loyaute  et 
de  discipline  existent  toujours  dans  le  sport.  » 

Colin  Tatz  ajoute  : 

« Si  un  enfant  autochtone  est  renvoye  de  son 
equipe  de  football,  c’est  la  fin  du  monde  pour  cet 
enfant.  » J’ai  examine  plusieurs  cas  d’enfants  qui,  a 
un  moment  donne,  jouissaient  d’une  carriere  au 
football.  On  observe  qu’il  y a des  cas  de  suicide 
plutot  en  dehors  de  la  saison  de  football  ou  par 
suite  du  renvoi  d’un  enfant  de  Tequipe  (groupe)  de 
sport.  Je  ne  pretends  pas  que  le  sport  empeche  le 
suicide,  mais,  la  ou  il  y a d’importantes  activites 
sportives,  on  constate  une  diminution  des  cas  de 
suicide  et  de  delinquance.  » 

On  pourrait  se  demander  si  le  sport  est  en  quelque 
sorte  une  «formule  magique  ».  Colin  Tatz  fait 
valoir  ce  qui  suit : « Il  y a des  observations  solides 
qui  semblent  Tindiquer.  Si  des  enfants  font  partie 
d’une  equipe,  que  ce  soit  en  tant  que  joueur, 
entrameur,  amateur  de  sport  (partisan), 
porteur/porteuse  d’eau,  ou  remplissant  quelque 
autre  fonction,  ils  n’essaient  pas  de  se  tuer.  Le 
probleme,  c’est  que  plusieurs  equipes  de  sport 
autochtones  sont  exclues  des  competitions, 
pretendument  pour  des  questions  de  violence  (de 
comportements  violents)  ou  de  grossieretes  de  la 
part  de  leurs  partisans.  Il  faudrait  souligner  tout  de 
suite  que  les  equipes  autochtones  gagnent  presque 
toujours.  » 

M.  Tatz  croit  que  les  fonds  gouvernementaux 
affectes  au  sports  devraient  etre  accrus. 

En  conclusion,  voici  ce  que  Colin  Tatz  ajoute  : 

« Je  recommande  qu’on  investisse  dans  les  sports. 
Ceci  est  important  surtout  en  ce  qui  concerne  les 
filles  a qui  on  ne  fait  pas  vraiment  de  cadeaux  (qui 
ne  sont  pas  favorisees).  Pour  chaque  tranche  de 
mille  dollars  depenses  pour  les  sports,  seulement 
cent  dollars  sont  affectes  aux  sports  destines  aux 
filles;  le  taux  de  suicide  chez  les  filles  va  en 
augmentant.  Auparavant,  elles  prenaient  des 
comprimes,  mais  maintenant  elles  se  pendent.  Se 
pendre  est  un  geste  de  confrontation,  de  defi  — on 
est  mis  directement  en  presence  du  geste  — et  elles 
le  font  a la  vue  de  tous.  La  pendaison  est  associee  a 
Toppression  coloniale  des  Blancs.  Pour  cette  raison, 
une  bonne  partie  de  Tart  autochtone  represente 
maintenant  des  scenes  de  pendaison.  » 

S.  V.P.  voir  page  42 
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Entrevue  avec  Ernie 


Bonjour.  Depuis  un  peu  plus  de 

cinquante-cinq  ans,  je  dois  vivre,  com- 
poser avec  ma  souffrance,  des  choses  que 
j’ai  subies  au  pensionnat  des  l’age  de  dix  mois 
jusqu’a  quinze  ans.  Pendant  de  nombreuses 
annees,  j’ai  supporte  la  peine  de  ne  pas  avoir 
connu  mes  parents,  je  me  suis  tourne  vers  l’al- 
cool,  l’alcoolisme,  j’ai  essaye  de  me  suicider  a 
deux  reprises  et  j’ai  continuellement  essaye  de 
fuir.  C’etait  la  seule  faqon  que  j’avais  trouvee  de 
pouvoir  supporter  ma  souffrance,  jusqu’a  ce  que 
je  prenne  conscience  que  j’allais  bientot  manque 
de  souffle.  Parce  que  j’ai  eu  soixante  ans  en  octo- 
bre,  j’ai  decide  de  m’arreter.  Et  maintenant,  j’ai 
commence  a dresser  un  inventaire  des  evene- 
ments  de  ma  vie.  Dans  ce  retour  sur  ma  vie,  j’ai 
decouvert  que  j’avais  ete  certainement  victime 
d’abus,  mais  que  je  n’avais  jamais  traite  cela  de  la 
bonne  faqon.  J’ai  aussi  trouve  que,  pendant  bien 
des  annees,  j’avais  ete  battu  par  les  religieuses.  II 
y avait  tellement  d’affaires;  j’ai  done  pense  a ce 
projet  de  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison  et 
j’ai  pense  aussi  qu’il  devait  y avoir  d’autres 
anciens  eleves  qui  avaient  frequente  les  pension- 
nats  ici  a Kugluktuk,  des  personnes  qui  avaient 
les  memes  problemes  que  moi,  a vivre,  a compos- 
er avec  la  souffrance. 

Pendant  dix  mois,  j’ai  fait  mes  devoirs.  Je  suis  alle 
voir  des  Ames.  Us  ont  trouve  que  c’etait  une 
bonne  idee,  on  m’aiderait.  J’ai  done  retrouve 
deux  anciens  eleves  plus  jeunes  que  moi.  « Ernie, 
je  veux  t’ aider.  Je  suis  alle  au  pensionnat.  J’ai 
beaucoup  de  souffrances,  je  suis  tres  afflige,  mais 
je  veux  guerir.  » C’est  ainsi  qu’on  a pris  [’initia- 
tive de  se  reunir  a quelques  reprises,  et  nous 
avons  decide,  bien,  c’etait  aussi  bien  de  telephon- 
er  a Lina  et  a Monica.  Elies  sont  venues  a 
Kugluktuk  et  elles  nous  ont  aides  a etablir  notre 
programme.  A l’aide  de  ce  programme,  nous 
esperons  que  les  anciens  eleves  ayant  frequente  le 
pensionnat  a Aklavik  ou  a Inuvik  pourront  pren- 
dre conscience  qu’ils  peuvent  faire  subir  certains 
effets  des  abus  dont  ils  ont  ete  victimes  du  temps 
de  leurs  etudes,  les  transmettre  a leurs  enfants 
sans  le  savoir.  C’est  mieux  d’essayer  en  premier 
lieu  de  les  traiter.  De  cette  faqon,  on  protege 
l’avenir  de  nos  enfants.  On  protege  leur  inno- 
cence et  on  doit  leur  donner  de  l’amour. 

Quant  a moi,  le  fait  d’ avoir  grandi  dans  un  pen- 
sionnat des  l’age  de  dix  mois  jusqu’a  Page  de 
quinze  ans,  ce  que  j’ai  manque  le  plus,  d’apres  ce 
que  je  pense,  c’est  que  quelqu’un  me  dise  « je 
f aime  ».  C’est  qa  le  plus  dur.  Je  pense  que  ce  qui 
rend  encore  plus  difficile  de  donner  de  l’amour  a 
quelqu’un,  ce  n’est  pas  tant  le  fait  de  n’ avoir 
jamais  ete  aime  dans  son  enfance  que  le  fait 
d’avoir  ete  victime  d’abus,  car  on  n’a  jamais, 
jamais  appris  a s’aimer  soi-meme.  On  trouve  cela 


tellement  plus  difficile  d’aimer  meme  sa  femme 
et  ses  enfants  etant  donne  qu’on  ne  nous  a jamais 
dit  au  pensionnat  le  mot  de  quatre  lettres  « aime 
».  La  raison  qui  explique  cela,  c’est  qu’il  y avait 
trop  d’enfants  : les  religieuses  ne  pouvaient  pas  se 
consacrer  a un  enfant  en  particulier,  on  etait 
traite  comme  un  numero.  J’avais  le  numero 
cinquante-neuf.  J’avais  le  numero  le  plus  eleve 
car  j’etais  le  plus  jeune.  Graduellement,  j’ai  baisse 
au  numero  trente-deux.  Au  moment  oil  on  ferme 
les  portes,  j’en  etais  rendu  au  numero  trente- 
deux. 

Le  programme  etabli  par  la  Fondation 
autochtone  de  guerison  — on  aurait  du  avoir  ce 
type  de  programme  en  place  depuis  bien 
longtemps,  vous  savez.  Mais  c’est  mieux  de  com- 
mencer  quelque  part.  C’est  mieux  de  commencer 
maintenant  que  de  ne  jamais  aborder  ces  prob- 
lemes et  les  inquietudes,  les  craintes  que  nous 
avons  eues  au  moment  oil  nous  etions  de  jeunes 
enfants,  des  petits  enfants  innocents  qui  grandis- 
saient.  Vous  savez,  on  fuyait.  Ou  on  maltraitait; 
comme  moi,  j’ai  battu  ma  femme  parce  que 
j’avais  toujours  ete  battu  par  une  religieuse. 
Maintenant  je  commence  a realiser  que  j’agissais 
mal.  Ce  n’est  pas  bien  de  faire  des  choses  contre 
la  loi  de  la  nature  ou  contre  la  societe.  Ce  n’est 
pas  dans  notre  culture  de  faire  ces  choses-la.  C’est 
pourquoi  je  pose  le  premier  geste  en  disant  que  je 
veux  guerir,  a commencer  par  moi-meme.  Je  dois 
tout  d’abord  me  guerir  moi-meme  avant  de  par- 
ler  de  mon  experience  au  pensionnat  a mes 
enfants.  Ils  savent  que  j’y  suis  alle,  mais  je  dois 
etre  honnete  envers  eux.  Je  dois  me  faire  confi- 
ance.  Mais  d’abord  et  avant  tout,  je  pense  que  je 
dois  m’ aimer  moi-meme  et  ensuite,  en  aimant,  le 
reste  viendra,  le  monde  va  s’ouvrir.  C’est  de  cette 
faqon  que  je  dois  aborder  cela,  a partir  de  moi.  Je 
ne  peux  pas  parler  pour  les  autres  anciens  eleves. 
Je  ne  peux  parler  que  de  moi. 

11  faut  pardonner.  Dans  mon  cas,  il  faut  que  je 
pardonne  a mon  pere  parce  qu’il  nous  a aban- 
donnes,  il  nous  a laisses  au  pensionnat.  II  ne 
nous  a jamais  ecrit  de  lettre.  Jamais  dit  « Je  f aime 
».  Et,  mon  dieu,  j’ai  soixante  ans  et  je  ne  l’ai 
jamais  entendu  dire  : « Ernie,  je  t’ aime.  » Quand 
est-ce  que  je  vais  entendre  ces  mots  importants 
qui  font  briller  les  yeux?  Vous  savez,  comme  un 
phare.  Il  faut  que  je  les  entende;  maintenant  il  est 
age  de  quatre -vingt  treize  ans.  Il  ne  les  a pas 
encore  prononces.  Je  ne  vais  pas  aller  le  supplier, 
mais  je  peux  certainement  lui  pardonner  parce 
que  j’ai  appris  quelque  chose  de  cette  session 
donnee  par  Monica,  quelque  chose  qui  m’est 
restee.  Je  dois  comprendre  que  des  gens  d’ailleurs 
ont  vecu  la  meme  situation.  Leur  souffrance  et 
leur  peine  sont  pareilles  aux  miennes,  ils  veulent 
partager  de  quelle  faqon  ils  s’en  sont  sortis. 


Comme  certains  d’entre  eux  le  disent,  on  ne  peut 
jamais  mettre  un  terme  a cette  demarche  vers  la 
guerison,  mais  au  moins,  ici  a Kugluktuk,  on  va 
commencer  a faire  ce  cheminement.  Et,  lente- 
ment,  vous  savez,  des  families  se  developperont 
en  sante.  Je  pense  que  la  chose  la  plus  importante 
pour  moi,  a fheure  actuelle  — chacun  a sa  propre 
opinion  sur  la  vie  — mais  selon  moi,  je  pense 
qu’avec  l’amour,  on  peut  reconquerir  beaucoup 
de  choses.  C’est  ce  que  je  pense. 

Il  ne  suffit  pas  que  de  pardonner.  Il  ne  suffit  pas 
que  de  faire  un  quelconque  geste.  Il  faut  croire  en 
Dieu.  Je  crois  en  Dieu,  mais  je  crois  aussi  que  la 
chose  la  plus  importante,  c’est  l’amour  de  soi, 
l’amour  qu’on  a pour  sa  femme,  l’amour  pour  ses 
enfants.  On  transmet  cela  a nos  enfants,  a notre 
collectivite,  particulierement  aux  gens  qui  ont 
besoin  d’aide.  Beaucoup  de  gens  dans  notre  col- 
lectivite, tout  ce  dont  ils  ont  besoin,  c’est  de 
quelqu’un  qui  met  ses  bras  autour  de  leurs 
epaules  et  leur  dit  : « Je  me  soucie  de  toi.  Je  corn- 
pads  (a  ta  douleur).  Je  t’aime  comme  personne.  » 
Mais  il  faut  etre  sincere,  parler  serieusement. 

C’est  fessentiel.  L’amour  peut  s’ exprimer  de 
plusieurs  faqons  — mais  si  on  applique  l’amour  de 
la  bonne  faqon,  on  peut  reparer  beaucoup  de 
torts  qu’on  a faits  a Kugluktuk.  Vous  savez, 
comme  on  ne  savait  pas  qu’on  faisait  tort  aux 
gens,  si  on  apprend  a s’aimer,  a aimer  notre  con- 
joint et  nos  enfants,  a aimer  Dieu,  on  va,  notre 
collectivite  aura  une  chance  de  bien  se  develop- 
per  et  de  s’epanouir 

Oublions  le  pensionnat.  En  effet,  le  pensionnat, 
c’est  maintenant  une  partie  de  notre  passe  qui 
n’ aurait  pas  du  arriver.  Mais  dans  ce  temps-la,  a 
cette  epoque-la,  c’est  comme  cela  qu’ils  ont  regie 
cela.  On  ne  peut  pas  continuer  a jeter  le  blame,  a 
s’en  prendre  a la  societe,  vous  savez.  C’est  un 
evenement  qui  est  arrive,  mais  il  faut  examiner 
tous  les  aspects.  Il  faut  voir  cela  du  cote  positif. 
On  a eu  le  meilleur  systeme  d’education  oil  les 
religieuses  et  les  pretres  nous  enseignaient.  Les 
religieuses  et  les  pretres  dans  cette  ecole-la,  ils 
n’ont  jamais  fait  pression  sur  nous.  Il  fallait  qu’on 
reussisse  notre  cinquieme  annee.  Il  fallait  qu’on 
reussisse  notre  sixieme  annee,  jusqu’a  la  neuvieme 
annee.  Si  on  echouait,  ils  etaient  la  pour  nous 
aider,  mais  il  fallait  doubler.  Je  suis  tres  fier  du 
systeme  d’oii  je  viens.  Ce  systeme  d’education 
etait  le  meilleur  du  monde.  Maintenant,  person- 
ne n’est  a la  hauteur,  pas  meme  a l’epoque  de 
l’ordinateur.  Si  l’ordinateur  cesse  de  fonctionner, 
est-ce  que  cela  signifie  la  mort  du  cerveau?  De 
nos  jours,  le  systeme  educatif,  je  pense  que  le 
gouvernement  devrait  serieusement  examiner  la 
faqon  dont  on  enseigne,  particulierement  les 
maths,  la  lecture  et  fecriture.  Ce  n’est  pas  au 
moyen  de  l’ordinateur  qu’on  apprend,  car  on 
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n’apprend  pas  a penser.  On  ne  se  sert  pas  des 
talents,  des  dons  que  Dieu  nous  a donnes.  Done 
tenons  compte  de  ces  choses-la.  C’est  ce  que  le 
pensionnat  m’a  donne  — cette  capacite  de  me 
servir  de  mon  talent.  Je  savais  qu’il  me  fallait  faire 
et  reussir  toutes  les  annees  — d’une  annee  a 
l’autre,  sachant  que  je  devais  le  faire  par  moi- 
meme. 

Cependant  le  pensionnat  a eu  aussi  de  mauvais 
cotes,  vous  savez.  Je  suis  content  que  le 
gouvernement  et  l’Assemblee  des  Premieres 
Nations  vont  essayer  de  nous  aider  a Kugluktuk  a 
traiter  les  problemes  qu’ont  les  anciens  eleves,  les 
anciens  eleves  du  regime  des  pensionnats,  parce 
que  nous  sommes  tous  de  bonnes  personnes. 

C’est  juste  que,  pour  une  raison  ou  pour  une 
autre,  nous  avons  vecu  des  choses  qui  n’auraient 
jamais  du  arriver. 

Je  suis  alle  voir  les  Ames  il  y a longtemps.  Je  sais 
que,  comme  societe,  on  est  porte  des  fois  a laisser 
les  Ames  seuls  et  a juste  leur  verser  une  pension. 


Selon  moi,  ce  n’est  pas  les  considerer  les  Ames 
avec  respect.  Ce  programme  va  permettre  de  les 
traiter  avec  le  respect  qu’ils  meritent.  Ils  ont 
beaucoup  de  sagesse,  de  savoir,  d’ assurance  et 
d’amour  — toutes  ces  qualites  qui  nous  font 
defaut  quand  on  est  jeune. 

Tout  d’abord,  je  suis  alle  voir  les  Ames  parce  que 
je  voulais  qu’ils  me  racontent  leur  histoire, 
comment  ils  ont  survecu  dans  le  passe;  comment 
ils  aimaient,  comment  ils  avaient  eleve  leurs 
enfants  de  la  faqon  selon  laquelle  on  est  suppose 
de  le  faire.  Je  suis  done  alle  voir  sept  ou  huit 
Aines  pour  former  un  bon  groupe  central. 
Certains  d’entre  eux  sont  tres  bons  en  matiere  de 
counselling  familial.  D’autres  sont  tres  bons  pour 
conseiller,  dire  de  quelle  faqon  ils  ont  reussi  a 
cesser  de  boire.  Certains  d’entre  eux  ont  une 
grande  connaissance  de  la  vie  dans  la  nature;  les 
habiletes  associees  a la  vie  dans  la  nature  sont  tres 
importantes.  J’ai  done  choisi  un  bon  groupe 
d’Aines,  tres  bons  dans  la  plupart  des  domaines. 
Certains  sont  plus  forts  dans  des  aspects  comme 


AKUNNIQ  PLANNING  REGION  [PLANIFICATION  REGIONALE 
AKUNNIQ]  : ENTREVUES  AVEC  DES  AINES  D’lGLOOLIK 
Entrevue  avec  Nathan  Qamaniq,  Aine  d’lgloolik  - le  26  octobre  2000 


L’entrevue  avec  I’Alne  Nathan  Qamaniq  a eu  lieu  b 
sa  maison.  Les  questions  ecrites  par  Peter  Mannilaq 
ont  ete  posees  par  Jayko  Alooloo.  Pour  obtenir  cette 
histoire  et  d’autres  histoires,  consultez  le  site  suivant . 
http-.Hnpc.  nunavut.  cal engl regions  I akunniql 
elders,  html 

Nathan  : J’ai  vecu  principalement  dans  la  region 
de  Igluqjuaq,  Kangiqsukjuaq,  Kangiqsimajuk, 
Qaggiuyaq  et  de  Siuralik.  (l’inlet  de  Steensby  est 
situe  a la  pointe  nord-ouest  de  file  de  Baffin). 

J’ai  remarque  des  changements  dans  la  region 
d’lgluqjuaq  pendant  que  je  vivais  chez  les  Ipilee 
et,  encore  chez  nous  (les  Qamaniq),  pendant 
qu’on  vivait  avec  d’autres  families  dans  la  region. 
Le  principal  regime  alimentaire  de  cette  epoque 
etait  compose  de  produits  du  pays,  de  la 
nourriture  traditionnelle,  notamment  le  phoque, 
le  morse  et  le  caribou;  on  pechait  tres  peu  dans 
ce  temps-la. 

Le  27  juillet  2000 

Jadis  connue  sous  le  nom  de  « Spence  Bay  »...  il 
s’agit  toujours  d’une  baie!  Le  nom  « Taloyoak  »... 
signifie  la  voie  de  passage  des  caribous,  la  oil  il  y 
a un  endroit  masque...  (la  oil  les  chasseurs  se 
cachaient  derriere  des  caches  de  fortune  et 


attendaient  que  les  caribous  commencent  a 
traverser...  en  fait,  ils  retournaient  au  sud  ayant 
laisse  leurs  terrains  de  mise  bas  et  leurs  quartiers 
d’ete). 

Cependant...  J’allais  quand  meme  chasser  des 
lagopedes  qui  sont  abondants  tot  a l’automne. 

Je  me  souviens  d’etre  alle  deux  fois  a l’interieur 
des  terres;  a ma  souvenance,  je  n’y  suis  alle  que 
ces  seules  fois  et  a un  intervalle  d’un  ou  de  deux 
ans.  Je  me  souviens  que  mon  beau-frere  et  trois 
autres  hommes  etaient  venus  avec  moi. 

Le  printemps,  on  s’adonnait  principalement  a la 
peche  et  on  prenait  le  temps  de  profiter  avec  la 
famille  du  temps  chaud;  on  chassait  aussi  l ours 
blanc  (polaire).  L’ete,  par  contre,  on  passait  une 
grande  partie  de  notre  temps  a chasser  le  morse 
et,  lorsque  la  temperature  etait  ideale  pour  le 
faire,  on  les  entreposait  dans  des  caches,  les 
preservant  pour  l’hiver. 

Tout  au  long  de  l’annee,  le  principal  regime 
alimentaire  etait  principalement  compose  de 
phoques,  de  morses  et  de  caribous. 

A partir  du  moment  oil  les  gens  ont  commence  a 
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de  conseiller  sur  la  vie  familiale  et  l’abandon  de 
l’alcool.  Ils  sont  desireux  de  partager  ces  choses 
avec  nous  et  ce  sont  de  ces  sujets-la  que  nous 
avons  besoin  d’entendre  parler,  qu’eux  nous  en 
parlent.  Il  faut  miser  sur  nos  forces.  Maintenant, 
ce  n’est  pas  ce  que  nous  faisons. 

C’est  done  tres  important  que  ce  programme 
repose  sur  la  sagesse  des  Aines.  Je  leur  ai  d’abord 
demande  a eux.  Je  n’ai  pas  dit  d’en  faire  partie.  Je 
leur  ai  demande  : « Seriez-vous  assez  bons  de 
nous  aider?  On  a besoin  de  vous  maintenant  car, 
quand  vous  serez  partis,  c’est  nous  qui  allons 
vous  remplacer.  » On  a besoin  de  vos 
connaissances,  de  votre  confiance/assurance,  de 
vos  capacites,  de  la  langue  — tout  ce  qui  fait  qu’ils 
sont  ce  qu’ils  sont  en  tant  que  personnes.  C’est 
pourquoi  je  suis  entre  tout  d’abord  en  contact 
avec  les  Aines.  Et  c’est  la  faqon  que  nous  allons 
proceder  du  debut  jusqu’a  la  fin,  que  les  Aines 
jouent  un  grand  role  dans  ce  programme  que 
nous  allons  demarrer  a Kugluktuk. 


s’etablir  a l’endroit  connu  maintenant  sous  le 
nom  d’lgloolik...  on  aurait  dit  qu’on  avait  plus 
de  difficulte  a chasser  le  caribou  et  a se  procurer 
de  la  viande  de  caribou;  j’ai  remarque  que  les 
gens  de  la  collectivite  semblaient  en  consommer 
moins...  se  pourrait-il  que  plus  de  personnes  les 
chassaient  en  plus  grand  nombre?  J’ai  remarque 
aussi  que  la  viande  ne  se  conservait  pas  aussi 
longtemps. 

Quand  les  quotas  sur  la  chasse  aux  animaux 
sauvages  ont  ete  annonces  a la  collectivite,  il  n’y  a 
pas  eu  de  problemes...  et  il  y a eu  des  bandes 
d’etiquetage  allouees  aux  chasseurs  d’ours  blancs 
qui  n’etaient  meme  pas  toutes  utilisees  pendant 
la  saison  de  chasse.  Mais  maintenant  cette  faqon 
de  proceder  fait  en  sorte  que  d’autres  personnes 
peuvent  ne  pas  pouvoir  tenter  leur  chance  de 
chasser  fours  blanc  pendant  cette  periode. 

Il  me  semble  qu’il  existe  dans  chaque  personne 
vivant  dans  la  collectivite  d’lgloolik  deux  types 
d’attitudes  du  point  de  vue  culturel. 

Je  remarque  aussi  qu’il  semble  y avoir  beaucoup 
plus  de  morses  dans  la  region  de  Baffin  qu’il  y en 
avait  il  y plusieurs  annees. . . et  de  plus,  deux 
types  differents  d’espece...  une  espece  de  grande 
taille  et  une  de  plus  petite  taille. 

Je  ne  suis  pas  du  type  a parler  beaucoup  et  sans 
arret...  je  suis  comme  qa...  Je  sais  que  je  vais  me 
rappeler  de  plus  de  choses  du  passe  une  fois  que 
vous  aurez  quitte...(des  rires!!!). 
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J’etais  auparavant  la  redactrice  des  proposi- 
tions; a ce  moment-la,  le  Conseil  de 
developpement  social  du  Nunavut  avait 
obtenu  du  financement  de  la  FADG  pour 
mon  poste.  Ce  que  je  faisais,  c’est  que  j’allais 
dans  les  collectivites  et,  avec  Lena  Ellsworth,  je 
demandais  si  je  pouvais  aider  des  groupes  dans  le 
cadre  du  processus  d’ elaboration  ou  de  prepara- 
tion de  propositions,  comme  ce  que  nous  faisons 
maintenant.  Cependant,  quand  ce  conseil  a ete 
dissous,  on  a mis  sur  pied  un  departement  de 
NTI.  C’est  pourquoi  maintenant  on  m’a  confie 
un  nouveau  dossier,  celui  des  pensionnats. 

Comme  au  moment  oil  on  allait  dans  les  collec- 
tivites, on  a l’impression  que  leurs  problemes 
sont  les  memes;  des  problemes  comme  Fal- 
coolisme,  la  colere,  l’isolement,  les  tendances  sui- 
cidaires,  le  syndrome  de  stress  post-traumatique 
et  ainsi  de  suite.  Mais  ici,  Fincarceration  est  un 
probleme  plus  courant  que  dans  les  autres  collec- 
tivites. Je  suis  toujours  revenue  a la  maison, 
ressentant  cette  peine,  et  je  me  demande  tou- 
jours, « Comment  puis-je  aider?  » J’aimerais  etre 
en  mesure  d’aider  parce  que  je  suis  aussi  une 
Survivante  des  pensionnats.  Je  suis  allee  au  pen- 
sionnat  de  1958  a 1964  a Chesterfield  Inlet. 
J’avais  sept  ans  quand  j’y  suis  allee.  Avant  d’aller 
au  pensionnat,  on  avait  un  campement  d’hiver  et 
on  errait  jusqu’au  printemps  et  a Fete  allant  de 
campement  en  campement,  selon  la  disponibilite 
des  animaux  que  mon  pere  et  mes  freres  chas- 
saient. 

J’avais  trois  freres.  On  sortait  en  groupes,  comme 
mon  pere  etait  toujours  sorti  avec  son  frere.  On 
avait  toujours  des  cousins  qui  nous  accompag- 
naient.  Je  me  souviens  que  j’etais  la  seule  fille  de 
la  famille.  J’avais  une  soeur  qui  etait  decedee 
quand  j’avais  2,  3 ou  4 ans.  Je  me  rappelle  quand 
elle  est  decedee.  Je  suis  devenue  la  seule  fille  de  la 
famille,  aussi  j’etais  traitee  de  faqon  particuliere. 
Ma  mere  etait  fiere  de  ma  longue  chevelure  parce 
que  j’etais  une  fille.  Elle  me  faisait  des  vetements 
de  fille,  elle  me  montrait  comment  coudre  parce 
que,  moi  et  ma  cousine,  on  avait  Fhabitude  de 
jouer  a la  poupee.  En  ce  temps-la,  on  avait  des 
poupees  de  bois  et  ma  mere  coupait  des  patrons 
et  on  les  cousait.  On  cousait  le  haut  ou  le  corsage 
et  les  pantalons.  Et  on  planifiait  aller  au  campe- 
ment suivant,  ce  qui  etait  notre  prochaine  mai- 
son et  ainsi  de  suite. 

Je  pense  qu’on  n’a  jamais  fini  de  coudre  parce 
que  je  ne  me  rappelle  pas  etre  allee  au  campe- 


Je  suis  toujours  revenue  a la  maison,  ressentant  cette  peine,  et  je 
me  demande  toujours,  « Comment  puis-je  aider?  » J’aimerais 
etre  en  mesure  d’aider  parce  que  je  suis  aussi  une  Survivante 
des  pensionnats 


ment  suivant.  (Rire)  C’etait  toujours  plaisant; 
mon  frere  le  plus  age  m’ avait  donne  un  de  a 
coudre  quand  j’ai  eu...  peut-etre  10,  11  ou  12 
ans. 

Cependant,  quand  je  suis  allee  au  pensionnat, 
cela  a ete  pour  moi  une  experience  completement 
dilferente  de  cette  vie-la.  Je  n’avais  jamais  enten- 
du  parler  du  monde  exterieur.  Je  ne  l’avais  jamais 
imagine.  Nous  avions  un  pretre  qui  etait  un 
commis  a la  Compagnie  de  la  Baie  d’Eludson, 
mais  c’etait  tout  en  ce  temps-la.  Peut-etre  qu’un 
agent  de  la  GRC  etait  venu  une  fois,  il  y avait 
bien  longtemps  de  cela.  On  avait  Fhabitude 
d’aller  en  avion  a Chesterfield  Inlet  et  d’atterrir 
sur  l’eau.  Done  on  est  alle  la  et  je  me  souviens 
avoir  vu  une  religieuse  pour  la  premiere  fois  avec 
son  costume...  cet  etrange  vetement  et  tout.  Je  ne 
savais  pas  qui  elles  etaient.  Je  n’ai  jamais...  elles 
etaient  les  seules  personnes  que  nous  voyions, 
vous  savez,  on  allait  au  lit  et  elles  etaient  les  pre- 
mieres personnes  qu’on  voyait  quand  on  se  reveil- 
lait.  C’est  ainsi  que  j’ai  longtemps  pense  qu’ elles 
ne  dormaient  pas,  qu’ elles  n’avaient  pas  de 
cheveux,  ou  qu’elles  n’allaient  pas  a la  salle  de 
bains  — ou  rien  de  cela. 

II  y avait  tout  un  groupe  de  filles,  nous  etions  en 
haut.  Le  dortoir  des  filles  etait  en  haut  et  celui 
des  garqons  en  bas.  Quand  nous  mangions,  un 
cote  de  la  salle,  c’etait  juste  des  filles  et  de  l’autre, 
c’est  la  que  les  garqons  s’assoyaient  pour  manger. 
On  n’ avait  pas  la  permission  de  parler  aux 
garqons.  Mais  il  y avait  cette  religieuse,  elle 
etait...  elle  disait  qu’elle  etait  une  Crie  de  la 
Saskatchewan;  elle  etait  un  professeur.  Elle  enle- 
vait  son  voile  et  elle  avait  de  longs  cheveux  et  elle 
nous  enseignait  comment  danser.  Elle  disait  que 
les  Cris  dansaient  avec  leurs  pieds  pres  du  sol  et 
elle  chantait  et  nous  racontait  des  recits/histoires. 
A ce  moment-la,  elle  etait  la  meilleure 
enseignante  que  j’avais. 

Elle  etait  humaine.  Elle  avait  des  sentiments.  Elle 
riait  et  elle  chantait,  et  elle  dansait,  elle  etait  nor- 
male.  (Rire)  C’est  elle  qui  m’a  enseigne,  que  si  on 
sent  qu’on  peut  faire  quelque  chose,  ou  si  on  a 
peur  de  faire  quelque  chose,  on  devrait  se  dire  « 


Je  peux  le  faire,  je  dois  le  faire,  je  le  ferai.  » 
Pendant  la  periode  oil  je  grandissais,  cette  devise 
est  devenue  la  mienne.  Quand  j’avais  peur,  cela 
m’aidait. 

Les  autres  religieuses  ne  ressemblaient  pas  toutes 
a cette  religieuse-la.  J’ai  eu  un  autre  enseignant, 
un  homme,  qui  nous  faisait  subir  de  la  violence 
verbale.  Il  avait  Fhabitude  de  nous  appeler  des 
petites  nigaudes  et  des  sacrees  imbeciles,  des 
niaiseuses.  « Cesse  de  faire  cela  sinon  je  te  pends 
par  un  ongle  d’orteil  »,  disait-il.  Je  me  souviens 
qu’un  jour,  il  s’ est  tellement  fache  — c’etait  un 
prof  de  maths  et  il  continuait  a interroger  cette 
fille...  et  elle  etait  tellement...  il  criait  a tue-tete, 
et,  bien  sur,  cette  fille  avait  peur.  Elle  etait  par 
consequent  completement  paralysee.  Et  cela  Fa 
mis  encore  plus  en  colere.  En  tout  cas,  il  a 
regarde  autour  de  lui,  et  je  pense  que  la  premiere 
chose  qu’il  a vue  a ete  cette  brosse  a tableau.  Il  Fa 
attrapee  et  il  lui  a lance;  elle  n’a  pas  bouge  ou 
bronche,  mais  j’ai  vu  du  sang  s’ecouler  goutte  a 
goutte  sur  sa  main.  La  brosse  avait  frappe  une  de 
ses  jointures.  Elle  n’a  meme  pas  pleure;  elle  est 
juste  restee  assise,  paralysee,  sur  sa  chaise. 

Je  me  rappelle  qu’il  avait  attrape  un  garqon  et 
qu’il  l’avait  secoue  et  tire  contre  le  mur.  Je  pense 
qu’il  y avait  quatre  niveaux  dans  notre  classe;  il 
s’est  trouve  qu’un  des  freres  de  cet  eleve  etait 
dans  le  niveau  le  plus  avance.  Il  s’est  done  leve  et 
il  est  alle  vers  l’enseignant  et  ils  ont  presque  eu 
un  affrontement.  L’enseignant  s’est  done  calme 
un  peu.  Il  y a plusieurs  histoires  comme  celles-la. 
On  etait  aussi  accoutume  a se  mettre  en  ligne 
pour  etre  frappes  avec  une  regie  si  on...  je  ne  sais 
pas,  je  pense  que  c’etait  parce  qu’on  n’ avait  pas 
fait  notre  devoir  ou  quelque  chose  comme  cela. 

On  retournait  chez  nous  seulement  les  etes.  Et  les 
enseignants  nous  collaient  notre  gomme  sur  le 
nez  s’ils  nous  prenaient  a macher.  On  n’ avait  pas 
la  permission  de  macher  de  la  gomme  a l’ecole. 
On  nous  collait  la  gomme  sur  le  nez  et  on  nous 
faisait  tenir  debout  en  face  de  toute  la  classe  et 
on  nous  ridiculisait.  Ils  nous  mettaient  un  bon- 
net d’ane  et  ils  nous  faisaient  mettre  debout 
devant  toute  la  classe  juste  pour  nous  faire  honte. 
Pour  une  raison  ou  pour  une  autre,  on  s’assoyait 
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dans  un  coin  pendant  je  ne  sais  trap  combien  de 
temps.  Et  a la  residence,  on  nous  administrait 
pour  rien  des  corrections  avec  une  courroie. 

Je  me  rappelle  le  premier  jour  a l’ecole;  on  nous 
avait  dit  par  l’intermediaire  d’un  interprete  qu’on 
ne  nous  laisserait  pas  parler  a moins  qu’on  parle 
en  anglais  et,  bien  sur,  on  a tres  peu  parle  pen- 
dant cette  premiere  annee  parce  que  le  seul  mot 
anglais  qu’on  connaissait,  c’etait  hello!  On  pou- 
vait  parler  a l’exterieur  pendant  les  recreations  ou 
en  dehors  de  l’ecole;  on  etait  oblige  de  parler 
anglais  seulement  a l’ecole. 

La  religieuse  crie  m’ avait  permis  une  fois,  moi  et 
mon  frere,  de  jouer  aux  cartes  (au  valet),  c’etait 
vraiment  gentil.  Mais,  a part  cela,  nous  n’avions 
pas  la  permission  de  parler  aux  garqons,  meme  a 
nos  freres.  Mais,  pendant  la  sixieme  annee  que 
j’etais  la,  nos  freres  pouvaient  nous  visiter  pen- 
dant quinze  minutes  tous  les  dimanches  apres- 
midi.  Bien,  que  peut-on  se  dire  en  1 5 minutes? 
Et,  en  plus,  si  on  est  soumis  a des  conditions  et  si 
on  nous  a dit  que...  enfin,  que  nous  n’avions  pas 
la  permission  de  parler  aux  garqons.  Ils  avaient 
fait  penetrer  cela  dans  notre  esprit.  On  se  sentait 
honteuse  meme  a parler  a son  propre  frere. 

Je  me  rappelle  que  nous  rentrions  a la  maison 
pendant  fete;  un  garqon  s’ est  moque  de  moi  et 
de  mon  frere  parce  que  nous  etions  ensemble. 
Tout  ce  qu’il  disait,  c’est  que  nous  etions  comme 
des  amis  de  coeur  tous  les  deux.  Cela  vous  mon- 
tre  jusqu’a  quel  point  on  etait  rendu  a tout  fauss- 
er,  denatures  J’avais  un  cousin  — j’ai  un  cousin  — 
avec  qui  j’ai  grandi  et  nous  etions  de  tres  bons 
amis.  Peu  importe  oil  nous  allions,  on  se  tenait 
par  la  main.  Je  me  souviens  qu’une  religieuse 
nous  a dit  que  seuls  les  amoureux  se  tenaient  par 
la  main.  Cela  a pratiquement  change  notre  ami- 
tie.  Nous  n’ etions  plus  aussi  proches  apres  cela. 

Je  me  rappelle  qu’on  nous  servait  du  gruau  le 
matin.  Mais  je  devrais  vous  dire  que  mon  mari, 
qui  est  plus  age  que  moi,  est  alle  au  pensionnat 
au  moment  oil  on  construisait  la  residence,  ce 
n’ etait  pas  completement  fini  a ce  moment-la.  Je 
me  souviens  qu’il  m’a  dit  qu’on  leur  servait  seule- 
ment une  tranche  de  pain  et  de  l’eau  pour  la 
journee.  Une  tranche  de  pain  et  de  l’eau,  c’est 
tout  ce  qu’ils  avaient  pour  toute  la  journee. 

Je  ne  sais  pas  comment  ils  ont  fait  pour  survivre. 
Mais  je  pense  qu’ils  ont  du  commencer  a nourrir 
les  eleves  quand  la  residence  a ete  terminee.  En 
ce  qui  nous  concerne,  nous  avions  d’habitude  du 
gruau  chaque  matin,  sauf  le  dimanche.  Ce  jour- 
la,  on  avait  des  Corn  Flakes,  et  je  pensais  que  c’e- 
tait un  festin.  Ce  que  je  n’aimais  pas,  c’etait  des 
tetes  de  poisson  qui  etaient  passees  la  date, 


Nous  etions  le  produit  ou  Taboutissement  du  regime  des 
pensionnats,  moi  et  lui.  Nous  ne  savions  pas  comment  nous  aimer 
ou  comment  nous  respecter.  Personnellement,  je  ne  savais  rien  au 
sujet  de  la  vie.  Quelqu’un  a du  m’enseigner  a etre  jalouse  parce 
qu’une  dame  invitait  mon  mari  chez  elle. 


avaient  perdu  leur  fraicheur,  et  goutaient  tres 
mauvais. 

Elies  etaient  bouillies  dans  l’eau.  Je  n’aimais  vrai- 
ment pas  cela.  Et  ce  qui  me  faisait  vomir,  c’e- 
taient  ces  feves  avec,  c’etait  huileux,  du  pore  je 
pense,  avec  du  gras.  Je  detestais  aussi  les  sardines 
en  ce  temps-la. 

Quand  je  retournais  chez  moi,  mon  oncle  avait 
l’habitude  de  me  taquiner  en  me  disant  que  j’e- 
tais devenue  une  petite  fille  blanche,  je  pense, 
que  c’etait  parce  que  je  me  comportais  differem- 
ment  — comme  les  Blancs.  Vous  savez,  on  devient 
conditionnee  a vivre  de  cette  maniere-la;  on  se 
moque  ensuite  de  nous  et  les  liens  /l’attachement 
disparaissent.  Les  liens  avec  nos  parents  etaient 
disparus.  II  n’y  avait  presque  plus  de  communica- 
tion et  on  ne  parlait  pas  de  notre  experience 
parce  que  c’etait  trop  souffrant.  Nos  parents  ne 
nous  ont  jamais  vraiment  parle  a ce  sujet. 

Apres  que  j’ai  quitte  le  pensionnat,  je  suis  allee  a 
Chesterfield  Inlet  pendant  six  ans.  Trois  ans  a 
Churchill  et  deux  ans  a Winnipeg.  D’autres  per- 
sonnes  qui  n’ avaient  jamais  frequente  Chester 
pensaient  qu’on  nous  enregimentait  aussi,  que 
c’etait  aussi  strict.  Mais  pour  nous,  pas  du  tout. 
Quelle  liberte! 

Je  me  suis  mariee  en  1969  — j’ai  ete  forcee  de  me 
marier.  Nos  parents  avaient  arrange  notre 
mariage. 

Nous  avions  un  probleme  d’alcool.  II  y avait 
beaucoup  de  violence,  toutes  sortes  de  types  de 
violence.  Vous  savez,  il  n’y  avait  pas  d’ amour. 
Nous  etions  le  produit  ou  l’aboutissement  du 
regime  des  pensionnats,  moi  et  lui.  Nous  ne 
savions  pas  comment  nous  aimer  ou  comment 
nous  respecter.  Personnellement,  je  ne  savais  rien 
au  sujet  de  la  vie.  Quelqu’un  a du  m’enseigner  a 
etre  jalouse  parce  qu’une  dame  invitait  mon  mari 
chez  elle.  Sa  tante  m’a  dit  que  cette  dame  ame- 
nait  mon  mari  chez-elle;  j’ai  repondu  « Oh!  ». 

Elle  a dit,  « Eh  bien?  Est-ce  que  tu  vas  faire 
quelque  chose?  »;  je  lui  ai  repondu,  « Je  ne  sais 
pas  » et  elle  a ajoute,  « Bien,  j’y  vais  avec  toi.  » Je 
me  sentais  toute  excitee  parce  qu’on  allait  courir 
apres  cette  femme.  Elle  m’a  dit,  « Pousse-la 
quand  on  sera  pres  d’elle  et  empoigne  ton  mari.  » 
Je  me  suis  mise  a rire.  J’ai  suivi  ce  qu’elle  m’ avait 
dit,  j’ai  pousse  la  femme  et  attrape  mon  mari 
pour  le  ramener  a la  maison.  II  etait  soul;  je 


n’avais  jamais  vu  quelqu’un  soul,  excepte  quand 
j’etais  a Churchill,  alors  que  je  retournais  a la 
maison  apres  avoir  garde  des  enfants.  Je  ne  savais 
pas  que  mon  mari  buvait. 

Nous  avions  mene  une  vie  tres  protegee  dans  la 
residence.  On  n’ avait  done  aucune  idee  de  ce 
qu’etait  une  vie  de  famille.  J’ai  done  ramene  mon 
mari  chez  sa  mere  dont  la  maison  etait  tout  pres 
de  la.  II  a commence  a parler,  ensuite  il  s’ est  mis 
a pleurer  et  j’ai  pleure  avec  lui.  Sa  mere  m’a  dit,  « 
Ne  prends  pas  cela  difficilement;  tu  sais,  il  ne  fait 
que  parler  d’un  sujet  qui  le  preoccupe  vraiment 
».  C’etait  la  premiere  fois  qu’il  avait  parle  de  cela. 
« Il  pleure,  mais  tu  n’as  pas  a pleurer  avec  lui  », 
m’a-t-elle  dit  — ou  quelque  chose  comme  cela.  De 
toute  faqon,  il  s’ est  endormi  et  j’ai  commence  a 
lire;  ma  belle-mere  m’a  dit,  « Tu  peux  retourner  a 
la  danse  si  tu  veux,  il  dormira  toute  la  nuit  ». 

C’est  ainsi  que  je  suis  retournee  a la  danse; 
comme  j’allais  a la  salle  de  bains,  j’ai  vu  la  dame 
en  question  et  je  me  suis  excusee  de  l’avoir 
poussee.  Cela  vous  montre  jusqu’a  quel  point  j’e- 
tais naive  au  sujet  de  ces  affaires-la.  C’etait  proba- 
blement  parce  que  je  ne  ressentais  pas  d’ amour 
pour  lui;  c’est  pour  cela  que  je  n’etais  pas  jalouse. 
Quoi  qu’il  en  soit,  je  pense  qu’ils  sont  devenus 
des  amants  et  je  ne  savais  pas  comment  agir  dans 
cette  situation-la. 

Je  n’avais  aucune  capacite  d’ adaptation.  Quand  la 
situation  est  devenue  vraiment  difficile,  grave,  j’ai 
tente  de  me  suicider.  Apres  quelque  temps,  je  n’ai 
plus  ete  capable  de  supporter  cette  violence;  j’ai 
done  avale  22  comprimes  de  valium  et  j’en  suis 
presque  morte.  On  a du  me  faire  un  lavage 
d’estomac.  Une  travailleuse  sociale  est  venue  me 
voir  et  elle  m’a  demande  si  je  voulais  lui  parler. 
J’ai  repondu  que  non,  je  ne  voulais  rien  dire. 
Pourtant  je  le  voulais,  mais,  dans  ces  cas-la,  je 
devenais  emotive,  je  ne  faisais  qu’avaler  ma  salive 
et  cela  allait  mieux.  Je  ne  pouvais  plus  parler,  je 
refusais  de  dire  quoi  que  ce  soit.  C’est  ce  que  j’ai 
fait  et  elle  a dit  « Oh!  Tu  peux  pleurer  ou  crier  ou 
faire  tout  ce  que  tu  veux,  du  moment  que  tu 
laisses  qa  sortir  ».  Alors  j’ai  commence  a parler,  a 
pleurer,  a parler  de  ceci,  de  quelque  chose 
d’autre,  des  evenements  survenus  il  y a bien 
longtemps  et  au  sujet...  c’est  tout  sorti,  pas  en 
ordre  chronologique,  parce  que  c’etait  plein  de 
n’importe  quoi,  de  rebuts,  de  mauvais  que  j’avais 
refoule  depuis  des  annees. 

Apres  cette  bonne  seance  de  pleurs  et  de  paroles, 
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je  pouvais  voir  clair,  prendre  conscience,  et  je  pou- 
vais  ecouter,  alors  qu’auparavant,  j’etais  comme... 
je  ne  pouvais  voir  seulement  par  une  petite  fente, 
une  fente  tres  etroite.  Maintenant,  j’etais  con- 
sciente  des  choses  autour  de  moi.  J’ai  done  decide 
que  je  ne  pouvais  plus  vivre  cette  vie-la.  J’ai  quitte 
mon  mari. 

Mais  la  situation  s’est  aggravee.  Je  suis  venue  a 
Ottawa.  J’y  ai  passe  6 mois.  J’y  ai  travaille,  mais 
j’avais  laisse  2 de  mes  enfants  et  j’en  avais  pris  un 
avec  moi.  Mais  j’etais  comme...  j’avais  de  la  peine 
pour  mon...  peu  importe  que  les  choses  allaient 
mal,  cet  homme  etait  le  seul  que  j’avais  connu. 
Done,  je  lui  telephonais  parce  que  je  me  sentais 
peinee.  II  me  repondait  que  « lui  aussi,  il  etait 
peine;  je  t’ai  maltraitee...  reviens  a la  maison  ».  II 
me  disait,  « Reviens  a la  maison  et  tu  mangeras 
une  volee  ».  Alors  je  repondais,  « Alors,  oublie 
cela,  laisse  faire  ».  Je  buvais  encore  plus,  j’etais 
devenue  alcoolique  parce  que  tout  ce  que  je  fai- 
sais,  c’etait  de  boire,  de  travailler,  de  boire,  de  tra- 
vailler,  e’est  tout : travailler  pour  boire. 

Un  jour...  la  veille,  je  m’etais  tellement  soulee  que 
j’ai  send  que  j’allais  perdre  la  carte,  et  peut-etre 
perdre  l’esprit.  Ce  qui  allait  m’arriver,  e’etait  que 
je  serais  mise  en  prison,  dans  une  cellule  de 
degrisement,  ou  un  videur  ou  un  gorille  me  jet- 
terait  a l’exterieur  d’un  bar  et  je  mourrais  de  froid. 
Ou  quelque  fou  m’agresserait  et  j’en  mourrais 
ou...  cela  vous  montre  a quel  point  j’ai  eu  peur  a 
ce  moment-la  de  perdre  l’esprit.  C’est  vraiment  a 
cette  extremite-la  que  je  me  suis  rendue. 

Heureusement,  d’une  fagon  ou  d’une  autre,  j’ai 
pu  me  rendre  a la  maison.  Je  ne  sais  pas  de  quelle 
fagon  j’avais  pu  le  faire.  Mais  rendue  la,  j’etais  a la 
maison  et  j’etais  tellement  degoutee  de  ma  con- 
duite,  de  moi,  que  j’ai  pense  que  je  ne  voulais 
jamais  plus  etre  comme  cela.  « Si  mon  pere  me 
voyait,  comme  il  serait  desappointe  de  mon  com- 
portement.  » L’Egbse,  vous  savez,  e’etait  comme  si 
je  l’avais  trahie.  C’est  ce  que  je  pensais,  j’avais 
trahi  l’Eglise  et  mon  peuple.  J’avais  l’impression, 
oh!  Je  me  souviens  du  pretre  qui  nous  disait  au 
catechisme  que  Jesus  etait  venu  sur  terre  pour 
sauver  les  pecheurs.  Alors  j’ai  pense  que  je  devrais 
prier,  l’idee  m’est  venue  de  prier.  Je  me  suis  rap- 
pelee  une  phrase  que  j’avais  lue  une  fois.  « Si  on 
va  dans  un  placard,  si  on  prie  en  secret,  le  Pere  te 
recompensera.  » Va  done  dans  un  placard  et  prie. 
Meme  si  j’etais  seule  dans  mon  appartement,  je 
suis  allee  dans  ma  chambre  et  j’ai  commence  a 
prier.  Comme  mon  patron  m’avait  dit  de  faire  des 
progres/de  changer  d’allure  ou  de  prendre  la 
porte,  je  n’ avais  pas  paye  mon  loyer.  J’etais  3 jours 
en  retard  et  le  proprietaire  m’avait  dit  que  si  je  ne 
payais  pas  mon  loyer,  le  lendemain,  je  serais 
expulsee.  Comme  je  n’ avais  pas  d’argent,  que  mes 
amis  etaient  partis,  comme  je  n’ avais  plus  rien, 
j’avais  frappe  le  fond,  j’etais  au  plus  bas.  C’etait 
comme  si  Dieu  m’avait  coincee  dans  un  coin  d’ou 


je  ne  pouvais  plus  trouver  d’issue,  sauf  de  lever  les 
yeux  et  c’est  ce  qui  s’est  passe.  Alors  je  suis  allee 
dans  ma  chambre  et  j’ai  prie.  Je  lui  ai  dit,  « Je  suis 
venue  a Ottawa  determinee  a remedier  a mes 
problemes,  a refaire  ma  vie,  mais  voila,  j’ai  gache 
route  l’affaire.  S’il  vous  plait,  mon  Dieu,  venez 
dans  mon  coeur  et  arrangez  les  choses  pour  moi!  » 
C’est  la  priere  que  j’ai  faite. 

Je  pleurais  et  je  priais,  une  simple  priere.  Apres 
cela,  je  suis  sortie  a l’exterieur  et  je  pouvais  voir  le 
del  pour  la  premiere  fois.  Il  m’a  semble  que,  pour 
la  premiere  fois  dans  ma  vie,  il  y avait  un  vaste 
monde,  si  bleu,  si  brillant,  un  vaste  monde  qui 
etait  la  et  que  j’avais  ignore,  dont  je  n’ avais  fait 
aucun  cas.  Je  me  suis  reculee  et  j’ai  pris  conscience 
a quel  point  mon  appartement  etait  sale;  je  n’ avais 
jamais  vu  cette  salete  auparavant.  C’etait  comme 
si  mes  yeux  s’ouvraient. 

De  nos  jours,  les  gens  parlent  du  fait  d’avoir  ete 
sauves,  mais  moi  je  ne  savais  pas  ce  que  c’etait. 
Etre  sauve,  c’etait  un  concept  que  le  pretre  ne 
nous  avait  pas  enseigne,  sauf  une  fois  qu’on  est 
decede,  on  sera  sauve.  Pourtant,  ce  n’est  pas  seule- 
ment un  concept  qu’on  nous  a enseigne,  c’est  pos- 
sible d’etre  sauve  sur  terre. 

Je  me  rappelle  avoir  ressenti  la  paix,  mais  je  ne  me 
souviens  pas  que  j’ai  eu  le  sentiment  d’avoir  ete 
sauvee.  Je  me  rappelle  avoir  eu  un  sentiment  de 
paix  car  j’avais  tellement  eu  peur  de  mon  mari, 
peur  de  mes  parents,  peur  de  l’Eglise,  peur  de  la 
societe  parce  que  j’avais  laisse  mon  mari.  Je  me 
sentais  tellement  coupable  a cause  de  cela.  J’avais 
l’impression  que  je  ne  pourrais  plus  me  presenter 
devant  qui  que  ce  soit.  Maintenant  que  tout  cela 
etait  parti,  je  me  sentais  en  paix.  J’ai  ressenti  un 
tel  sentiment  de  paix  que  c’etait  comme,  je  ne  sais 
pas,  je  ne  peux  pas  le  decrire.  C’etait  comme  s’il  y 
avait  eu  un  grand  vent  et  qu’il  avait  cesse  de  souf- 
fler. 

J’ai  decide  de  prendre  un  bain.  J’ai  fait  le  menage 
de  l’appartement  et  j’ai  commence  a chanter  des 
hymnes.  J’en  chantais  un  et  puis  je  m’en  rappelais 
un  autre;  c’etait  comme  d’essayer  de  rattraper  tout 
le  temps  perdu,  le  temps  que  j’avais  gaspille.  Je  me 
suis  sentie  tellement  heureuse. 

Done,  j’ai  pris  un  bain  et  j’ai  decide  d’aller  tra- 
vailler. En  route  vers  barret  d’autobus,  je  suis 
passee  devant  une  librairie  et  il  y avait  des  livres 
en  vente  sur  une  table.  Je  n’ai  pas  pu  resister. 

Dans  le  passe,  j’avais  bhabitude  de  lire  des  his- 
toires  vecues,  parce  que  personne  ne  m’avait  parle 
de  la  vie.  Je  ne  savais  rien  de  la  vie  et  tout  ce  que 
je  savais,  je  l’avais  appris  des  livres. 

J’ai  done  pris  un  livre.  On  avait  ecrit  au  sujet 
d’une  femme  qui  se  trouvait  dans  les  montagnes 
Appalaches.  Elle  etait  allee  la  pour  enseigner  et 
une  femme  plus  agee,  une  chretienne,  etait  son 
guide,  sa  conseillere.  Cette  femme  posait  les  ques- 
tions que  j’avais  toujours  posees  - par  exemple,  si 


Dieu  est  amour,  laisse-t-il  les  choses  arriver? 
Pourquoi  ceci,  pourquoi  cela?  On  avait  repondu  a 
certaines  questions  et,  justement,  la  dame  avec  qui 
je  travaillais  aux  Affaires  indiennes  et  du  Nord, 
son  pere  etait  un  ministre.  Je  lui  ai  done  demande 
une  simple  question  et  elle  m’a  explique  certaines 
choses.  A ce  moment-la,  il  y avait  aussi  un 
homme  avec  qui  je  travaillais  qui  enseignait 
l’lnuktitut  a l’Universite  d’Ottawa  et  qui  etait 
parti  en  vacances  a l’exterieur.  J’ai  done  pris  sa 
place.  J’enseignais  les  jeudis  soirs  a l’universite. 

Elle  etait  une  de  mes  etudiantes.  Nous  avons  done 
decide  d’aller  chez  elle  pour  souper  et,  apres 
souper,  nous  irions  a l’universite. 

Comme  elle  preparait  le  repas,  je  me  suis  assise  et, 
sur  la  table  de  salon,  il  y avait  un  petit  livre.  J’ai 
commence  a lire;  on  parlait  d’une  jeune  fille  de  17 
ans  qui  avait  essaye  de  se  suicider,  d’un  pasteur 
qui  lui  demandait  pour  quelle  raison  elle  avait 
tente  de  se  suicider.  Elle  lui  disait  que  personne  ne 
l’aimait,  qu’elle  etait  allee  d’un  foyer  d’accueil  a 
un  autre,  que  personne  ne  se  souciait  d’elle,  ne 
l’aimait.  Le  pasteur  lui  repondait : « Je  connais 
quelqu’un  qui  t’aime.  » « Oui,  qui?  »,  « Jesus!  »,  « 
Qui  est-ce?  »,  « C’est  lui  qui  t’ aime  tellement  qu’il 
est  mort  pour  toi.  C’est  ainsi  que,  si  tu  es  malade 
ou  si  tu  vis  dans  le  peche,  tu  sais,  il  te  pardonnera 
tes  peches  et  il  guerira  tes  souffrances,  de  sorte 
que  tu  n’ auras  plus  a souffrir.  Il  est  deja  passe  a 
travers  les  pires  souffrances  pour  toi,  pour  que  tu 
sois  guerie.  » Wow!  Quelles  paroles  revelatrices 
pour  moi. 

Quand  j’ai  prie,  j’ai  prie  ce  Dieu-la  parce  que  je 
gachais  tellement  ma  vie.  Je  lui  ai  demande  de 
changer  ma  vie.  Il  a commence  immediatement  a 
faire  des  changements  dans  ma  vie.  D’une  fagon 
ou  d’une  autre,  l’argent  est  venu.  Je  pense  que  c’e- 
tait une  prime  de  depart  parce  que  cela  faisait  six 
mois  que  j’avais  quitte  mon  emploi  et  que  je  m’e- 
tais enfuie. 

Ma  guerison  avait  commence,  consciemment  ou 
non.  Elle  avait  bel  et  bien  commence.  Done, 
quand  j’ai  eu  ce  montant  d’argent,  j’ai  paye  routes 
mes  factures  et  il  me  restait  suffisamment  d’argent 
pour  retourner  chez-moi.  Alors  qu’auparavant, 
j’avais  si  peur  de  mon  mari  et  de  tout,  j’ai  decide 
de  faire  face  a la  situation,  d’affronter  mon...  d’af- 
fronter  tout  ce  qui  pourrait  survenir,  de  prendre 
mes  responsabilites.  Alors  je  suis  retournee  a la 
maison.  Bien  sur,  vous  savez,  on  avait  tous  les 
deux  peur.  Je  me  suis  assise  sur  le  divan  en  face  de 
lui.  Je  ne  savais  pas  par  ou  commences  II  y avait 
tant  de  choses  a dire  et  j’avais  peur  de  ce  qu’il 
allait  faire.  Je  l’ai  regarde  et  j’ai  send  qu’il  ressen- 
tait  la  meme  chose  que  moi  : il  avait  les  memes 
sentiments,  les  memes  larmes.  J’ai  ressenti  de  la 
compassion  a son  egard.  Je  suis  allee  vers  lui  et  je 
me  suis  assise  sur  ses  genoux  et  je  l’ai  serre  dans 
mes  bras  et  nous  avons  pleure.  Nous  avons  juste 
pleure.  Apres  nous  avons  commence  a parler... 

[fin  de  bentrevue] 
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INTRODUCTION 

L'administration  de  la  justice  dans  les  collectiv- 
ites autochtones  du  nord  du  Quebec  est  une 
question  qui  preoccupe  beaucoup  de  gens  depuis 
fort  longtemps.  Les  organismes  de  services  soci- 
aux,  le  personnel  des  etablissements  correction- 
nels,  les  travailleurs  sociaux  autochtones  et  non 
autochtones,  les  procureurs  et  les  juristes  remet- 
tent  tous  en  question  la  validite  et  le  fondement 
moral  de  ce  systeme  qui  pretend  assurer  une  jus- 
tice egale  a une  partie  de  la  population  canadi- 
enne  dont  les  valeurs,  les  traditions  et  la  culture 
sont  sensiblement  differentes  de  celles  du  reste  de 
la  population. 

Les  Inuits  eux-memes  ignorent  souvent  a quelles 
consequences  ils  s'exposent  lorsqu'ils  s'engagent 
dans  l'engrenage  du  systeme  canadien  de  justice. 
Leur  mode  de  vie  traditionnel  n'a  aucun  lien 
avec  le  caractere  contradictoire  du  systeme  judi- 
ciaire.  Et  meme  si  les  delinquants  sont  le  plus 
souvent  depasses  par  les  procedures  dans 
lesquelles  ils  se  trouvent  engages,  ils  ne  peuvent 
presque  jamais  compter  sur  les  services  de  spe- 
cialistes  inuits. 

De  plus,  les  Inuit  se  retrouvent  la  plupart  du 
temps  aux  prises  avec  le  systeme  judiciaire  alors 
qu'ils  sont  hors  de  leur  collectivite.  Qu'ils  soient 
emmenes  loin  des  lieux  du  crime,  detenus  dans 
un  etablissement  a Amos,  au  Quebec,  conduits 
dans  une  collectivite  inuite  voisine  pour  com- 
paraitre  en  justice  ou  transferes  dans  un  etablisse- 
ment  correctionnel  du  sud  du  Quebec,  les  delin- 
quants  inuits  se  trouvent  rarement  dans  un 
milieu  familier  lorsqu'ils  doivent  affronter  le  sys- 
teme judiciaire.  Par  consequent,  ils  doivent  se 
familiariser  non  seulement  avec  les  rouages  com- 
plexes du  systeme  de  justice  penale,  mais  aussi 
avec  des  preoccupations  humaines  simples,  mais 
pourtant  difficiles. 

II  serait  de  toute  evidence  fallacieux  de  pretendre 
que  l'administration  de  la  justice  dans  la  region 
de  la  baie  d'Hudson  et  de  la  baie  d'Ungava 
assure  le  meme  traitement  equitable  que  celle  qui 
a cours  dans  les  regions  du  sud  du  Canada.  Cette 
attitude  ne  revelerait  qu'une  ignorance  ou  une 
meconnaissance  profonde  de  cette  question. 

Meme  si  les  delinquants  non  autochtones  qui 
vivent  dans  le  Sud  n'ont  generalement  pas  eux 
non  plus  une  connaissance  approfondie  du  sys- 
teme de  justice,  ils  ont  du  moins  la  chance  d'en 


apprendre  le  fonctionnement  sans  etre  retires  du 
milieu  geographique  oil  ils  sont  habitues  de 
vivre.  Les  delinquants  du  Sud  ne  sont  pas 
exposes  a des  facteurs  destabilisants  comme  un 
changement  radical  du  regime  alimentaire  et  du 
climat,  des  niveaux  de  bruit  enervants  et  des 
lieux  surpeuples  et  inconnus.  Les  delinquants 
inuits,  eux,  doivent  subir  ces  conditions  et 
d'autres  aussi  difficiles.  On  peut  comparer  cette 
situation  au  choc  culturel  que  subirait  un  delin- 
quant  de  Montreal  qui  serait  transport^  et  incar- 
cere  a Calcutta  apres  avoir  ete  condamne.  Bien 
que  cette  comparaison  puisse  paraitre  tiree  par 
les  cheveux,  elle  presente  quelques  analogies  avec 
la  situation  que  vivent  les  delinquants  inuits. 

Les  Inuits  du  nord  du  Quebec  possedent  des  car- 
acteristiques  culturelles  et  des  traditions  qui  leur 
sont  bien  specifiques,  des  modeles  de  comporte- 
ment  social  distincts  et  un  sens  de  1'harmonie 
communautaire  dont  les  habitants  du  Sud  n'ont 
a peu  pres  aucune  idee. 

Vouloir  appliquer  le  principe  de  la  justice  egale 
pour  tous  dans  la  prestation  des  services  judici- 
aires  et  correctionnels  offerts  aux  Inuits  constitue 
proprement  un  deni  de  justice.  Comme  la  juge 
Rosalie  Silberman  Abella  l'explique  dans  le  rap- 
port final  de  la  Commission  sur  l'egalite  en 
matiere  d'emploi  (Ottawa,  octobre  1984), 
[TRADUCTION]  «ne  pas  tenir  compte  des  dif- 
ferences ou  refuser  de  les  respecter  constitue  une 
pratique  discriminatoire  et  la  negation  du 
principe  d'egalite».  En  ne  reconnaissant  pas  la 
necessite  de  changer  et  d'ameliorer  le  systeme 
actuel,  on  perpetue  la  situation  inequitable  dans 
laquelle  ce  peuple  isole  et  jovial  se  trouve  depuis 
des  annees. 

A la  maison  Waseskun,  une  maison  de  transition 
pour  les  ex-detenus  autochtones  de  sexe  masculin 
situee  a Montreal,  on  se  soucie  particulierement 
de  cette  situation,  sans  doute  a cause  des  inter- 
ventions directes  deja  effectuees  aupres  des  delin- 
quants  inuits  engages  dans  le  systeme  de  justice. 
Des  recherches  ont  montre  que  les  delinquants 
inuits  semblaient  vivre  des  experiences  partic- 
ulierement negatives  au  cours  de  leur  incarcera- 
tion. Comme  les  detenus  inuits  sont  tres  peu 
nombreux  dans  certains  etablissements,  ils  subis- 
sent  les  efifets  nefastes  de  l'isolement,  car  ils  ne 
peuvent  presque  pas  communiquer  en  raison  des 
barrieres  linguistiques.  Leurs  habitudes  alimen- 
taires  traditionnelles  sont  profondement  modi- 
fiees,  et  ils  ne  peuvent  beneficier  des  programmes 


et  des  services  comme  les  rencontres  des 
Alcooliques  Anonymes.  De  plus,  la  situation 
geographique  des  etablissements  correctionnels 
les  prive  de  tout  contact  avec  leur  famille  et  leurs 
amis. 

Pour  repondre,  dans  une  certaine  mesure,  aux 
besoins  des  residents  eventuels  et,  dans  une  per- 
spective plus  immediate,  pour  chercher  des  solu- 
tions aux  difficultes  tres  reelles  auxquelles  sont 
exposes  les  Inuits  qui  sont  aux  prises  avec  la  loi, 
la  maison  Waseskun  souhaite  mettre  en  lumiere 
les  contradictions  majeures  qui  existent  dans 
l'administration  de  la  justice  appliquee  aux  Inuits 
du  nord  du  Quebec. 

Ce  rapport  presente  les  conclusions  d'une  breve 
etude  portant  sur  deux  collectivites  inuites  du 
Quebec,  Kuujjuaq  et  Kuujjuarapik,  qui  sont 
situees  respectivement  sur  les  rives  de  la  baie 
d'Ungava  et  de  la  baie  d'EIudson.  L'etude  a per- 
mis  d'examiner  plusieurs  aspects  de  l'administra- 
tion  de  la  justice  dans  son  application  a la  popu- 
lation de  ces  collectivites  et,  plus  particuliere- 
ment, aux  delinquants  qui  sont  en  conflit  avec  le 
systeme  de  justice  canadien.  Les  observations  et 
les  conclusions  contenues  dans  l'etude  menent  a 
des  recommandations  concretes  soumises  au 
Solliciteur  general. 

CRIMES  ET  CHEFS  DACCUSATION 

Les  infractions  les  plus  frequentes  sont  l'intro- 
duction  par  effraction,  les  voies  de  fait  et  les 
agressions  sexuelles  et,  dans  une  moindre  mesure, 
les  infractions  relatives  aux  drogues.  Les  crimes 
contre  les  biens,  pour  la  periode  concernee,  se 
sont  el  eves  a 75  tandis  qu'il  y a eu  41  crimes 
contre  la  personne. 

II  a ete  etabli  que  presque  tous  les  crimes  corn- 
mis  avaient  un  rapport  quelconque  avec  l'alcool 
ou  la  drogue.  En  efifet,  les  delinquants  etaient 
sous  1'influence  de  l'alcool  ou  de  la  drogue 
quand  ils  ont  commis  leur  crime,  ou  les  crimes 
ont  ete  commis  pour  obtenir  de  l'alcool,  de  la 
drogue  ou  de  l'argent  pour  s'en  procurer. 

Le  travailleur  judiciaire  a egalement  fait  observer 
que  la  consommation  d'inhalants  etait  a la 
hausse. 

On  recueille  maintenant  des  donnees  distinctes 
concernant  les  jeunes  contrevenants  et  les 
delinquants  adultes,  mais  les  formulaires  de 
compilation  pour  le  programme  d'assistance 
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para-judiciaire  ne  faisaient  pas  la  distincuon  dans 
les  annees  precedentes.  Cependant,  la 
compilation  manuelle  des  dossiers  du  travailleur 
social  a permis  de  recueillir  les  donnees 
presentees  au  tableau  3,  qui  montrent  qu'un  peu 
plus  de  10  % des  cas  traites  au  bureau  du 
travailleur  judiciaire  etaient  des  jeunes 
contrevenants. 

FACTEURS  AGGRAVANTS 
Certains  facteurs  communs  a tous  les 
delinquants  autochtones  contribuent  a 
l'accroissement  de  l'activite  criminelle  chez  les 
Inuits. 

Le  taux  de  chomage  eleve,  le  peu  d'activites 
recreatives  et  sociales,  la  consommation  elevee  de 
drogue  et  d'alcool  et  1'instabilite  socio- 
economique  qui  en  resulte  sont  tous  des  facteurs 
qui  exercent  une  influence  sur  le  taux  de 
criminalite. 

Les  antecedents  de  violence  familiale  sont  aussi 
un  facteur  aggravant,  car  un  grand  nombre  de 
delinquants  ont  subi  les  sevices  de  parents 
alcooliques  durant  leur  enfance.  La  dislocation 
des  structures  familiales  et  le  deplacement  des 
collectivites  amenent  egalement  les  delinquants  a 
choisir  le  crime  comme  exutoire  a leur 
frustration  et  a leur  hostilite. 

En  outre,  f instruction  est  un  facteur  qui  est  a 
l'origine  de  deux  conclusions  contradictoires. 
D'une  part,  beaucoup  de  delinquants  ont  un 
niveau  de  scolarite  tres  peu  eleve  car  souvent  les 
jeunes  abandonnent  tot  l'ecole.  D'autre  part,  le 
travailleur  judiciaire  et  l'agent  de  probation  ont 
fait  remarquer  que  les  delinquants  le  plus  sou- 
vent inculpes  d'infractions  graves  pour  trafic  de 
drogues  avaient  un  niveau  de  scolarite  plus  eleve 
que  la  moyenne  (secondaire  I et  II). 

Le  travailleur  judiciaire  et  l'agent  de  probation 
avaient  une  meme  explication  a l'augmentation 
du  nombre  de  cas  degression  sexuelle  et  de 
violence  conjugale,  qui  est  un  phenomene  plus 
recent.  A leur  avis,  il  n'y  a pas  vraiment 
d'augmentation  de  la  frequence  de  ce  type  de 
crime,  mais  plutot  du  nombre  de  cas  qui  sont 
declares.  Une  campagne  de  sensibilisation  menee 
au  cours  des  derniers  mois  et  des  seances 
d'information  pourraient  avoir  incite  un  grand 
nombre  de  victimes  a porter  plainte.  De  plus,  on 
a souligne  qu'a  la  suite  d'un  changement 
d' attitude  recent  chez  les  policiers,  ces  derniers 
peuvent  avoir  encourage  un  plus  grand  nombre 
de  femmes  a porter  plainte.  La  combinaison  de 
ces  elements  nouveaux  pourrait  done  etre  en 
partie  la  cause  de  l'augmentation  que  l'on 
observe  dans  ce  domaine. 

SENTENCES  ET  PEINES 

Toutes  les  personnes-ressources  consultees 
considerent  que  dans  une  large  mesure  les  peines 


imposees  sont  realistes  et  qu'elles  tiennent 
toujours  compte  de  la  nature  du  crime.  Elies 
s'inquietent  toutefois  du  fait  que  les  peines 
imposees  pour  un  meme  crime,  dans  le  Nord  et 
dans  le  Sud,  ne  sont  pas  equivalentes.  Cette 
question  sera  abordee  un  peu  plus  loin. 

Les  statistiques  montrent  que  la  majorite  des 
sentences  prevoient  des  amendes  de  restitution, 
des  travaux  communautaires  ou  une 
condamnation  avec  sursis.  Dans  le  cas  des  peines 
d'incarceration,  leur  duree  est  la  plupart  du 
temps  inferieure  a deux  ans  et  elles  sont  done 
purgees  dans  des  etablissements  provinciaux.  Les 
negociations  de  plaidoyer  sont  egalement  tres 
frequentes  et  entrament  des  peines  qui 
permettent  aux  delinquants  de  demeurer  dans 
leur  collectivite. 

Les  adultes  condamnes  a 1' incarceration  sont  le 
plus  souvent  transferes  au  centre  de  detention 
d'Amos,  tandis  que  les  jeunes  contrevenants  sont 
envoyes  au  centre  de  reception  pour  jeunes 
contrevenants  de  Val  d'Or.  Pour  la  periode 
couverte  par  l'etude,  le  nombre  de  cas  de  jeunes 
contrevenants  traites  au  centre  de  Val  d'Or 
s'elevait  a 28  ou  30. 

Au  moins  une  personne-ressource  a fait 
remarquer  que  les  juges  itinerants  de  la  cour  de 
circuit  etaient  sensibilises  aux  besoins  des 
delinquants  et  qu'ils  imposaient  des  peines  en 
consequence. 

Certaines  personnes  consultees  doutent 
fortement  de  l'efficacite  des  peines  comportant  la 
participation  a un  programme  de  soutien  ou  a 
divers  autres  services  comme  les  Alcooliques 
Anonymes  ou  le  counseling  individuel. 

En  ce  qui  concerne  l'equivalence  des  peines 
imposees  dans  le  nord  et  dans  le  sud  de  la 
province,  certaines  personnes  ont  souligne  qu'en 
raison  de  la  nature  meme  du  systeme,  les  peines 
imposees  dans  le  Nord  sont  moins  severes  que 
celles  qui  auraient  ete  imposees  aux  memes 
delinquants  s'ils  avaient  ete  juges  dans  le  Sud. 
Cette  observation  se  trouve  confirmee  par  les 
remarques  d'Inuits  qui  sont  originaires  des 
collectivites  du  Nord,  mais  qui  travaillent  dans 
les  villes  du  Sud.  A leur  avis,  les  peines  imposees 
dans  le  Nord  pour  des  crimes  graves  ne  sont 
qu'une  «tape  sur  la  main».  D'autres  observations 
confirment  que  les  habitants  des  collectivites  du 
Nord  eprouvent  certaines  craintes  parce  que  de 
presumes  fauteurs  de  troubles  ou  des  individus 
qu'ils  considerent  comme  des  «delinquants 
dangereux»  retournent  dans  la  collectivite  et 
constituent  une  menace  pour  leur  securite. 

Cette  question  a ete  soulevee  a l'occasion  d'une 
discussion  portant  sur  les  couts  exorbitants 
qu'entrame  la  cour  de  circuit.  Comme  il  est  tres 
difficile  de  rassembler  1' accuse  et  les  temoins  a 
une  date  determinee,  les  audiences  et  les  proces 
sont  souvent  reportes,  quand  la  poursuite  n'est 
pas  tout  simplement  rejetee.  Le  defaut  de 


comparaitre  est  si  frequent  que  la  cour  a mis  sur 
pied  un  programme  de  remboursement  des  frais 
de  deplacement  afin  que  les  delinquants  se 
presentent  devant  la  cour.  Le  defaut  de 
comparaitre  entraine  habituellement  l'emission 
d'un  mandat  d'amener,  qui  s'ajoute  a une  liste 
d'infractions  deja  longue.  Il  semble  que  ce 
programme  de  remboursement  ait  ete  cree  dans 
un  souci  d'efficacite. 

En  raison  des  frais  administratifs  qu'entrainent 
les  seances  de  la  cour,  il  semble  qu'on  en  soit 
venu  a accelerer  quelque  peu  les  procedures.  Les 
cas  sont  traites  rapidement,  surtout  quand  les 
accusations  s'accumulent. 

Le  fait  que  les  peines  soient  moins  severes,  que 
ce  soit  parce  que  les  juges  sont  «sensibilises»  ou 
«compatissants»  ou  parce  que  cette  solution  est 
plus  pratique,  entraine  des  consequences  nega- 
tives pour  la  population  des  collectivites.  Il 
faudrait  mener  une  recherche  plus  approfondie 
pour  trouver  reponse  aux  questions  suivantes  : 

• Les  delinquants  savent-ils  ce  qui  se  passe  en 
cour? 

• Les  juges  traitent-ils  les  cas  de  maniere 
expeditive  afin  d'eviter  des  depenses 
supplementaires? 

• Le  rejet  et  le  retrait  des  causes  compromettent- 
ils  l'application  de  la  justice? 

• Les  sentences  repondent-elles  aux  besoins  des 
victimes? 

• Le  systeme  judiciaire  repond-il  aux  besoins  des 
delinquants? 

• Le  systeme  judiciaire  repond-il  aux  besoins  des 
collectivites? 

Rappelons  encore  une  fois  que  les  travailleurs 
judiciaires  de  ces  regions  estiment  que  les 
sentences  sont  appropriees,  mais  ils  croient  aussi 
que  les  reponses  a ces  questions  permettraient 
d'obtenir  un  meilleur  tableau  de  la  situation. 

On  reconnait  en  general  que  les  personnes  qui 
participent  a l'administration  de  la  justice  chez 
les  Inuits  du  nord  du  Quebec  font  de  leur  mieux 
dans  le  cadre  d'un  systeme  lourd  et  presque 
mene  au  petit  bonheur.  On  affirme  d'ailleurs  que 
e'est  le  systeme,  et  pas  necessairement  les 
individus,  qui  doit  etre  evalue  et  modifie  de 
toute  urgence.  Deja,  lorsque  l'arrivee  de  la  cour 
de  circuit  est  imminente,  les  habitants  des 
collectivites  parlent  de  la  «cour  du  cirque». 

CONCLUSIONS 

Au  cours  de  la  realisation  de  la  presente  etude, 
nous  avons  releve  un  certain  nombre  de 
contradictions  dans  l'administration  de  la  justice 
dans  le  nord  du  Quebec.  Il  faudra  done  repondre 
d'abord  a certaines  questions  avant  de  preparer 
des  propositions  concretes  en  ce  sens.  Il  reste 
beaucoup  de  recherches  fondamentales  a 
effectuer  dans  ce  domaine. 
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Une  chose  est  certaine,  c'est  que  le  systeme 
actuel  d'administration  de  la  justice  est  lourd, 
encombrant,  incontrole  et  couteux,  et  il  ne 
correspond  pas  aux  normes  en  vigueur  dans  les 
regions  du  sud.  De  nombreuses  declarations 
publiques  ont  deja  pose  ce  diagnostic  et  la 
plupart  des  personnes  concernees  estiment  que  la 
situation  doit  etre  corrigee  le  plus  rapidement 
possible. 

Les  methodes  utilisees  actuellement  dans 
l'application  de  la  justice  desservent  les  interets 
des  delinquants,  des  victimes  et  des  collectivites 
inuit  en  general.  Leurs  effets  nefastes  peuvent 
etre  observes  a toutes  les  etapes  du  processus. 

Depuis  le  moment  oil  un  Inuit  entre  en  conflit 
avec  la  loi  jusqu'au  moment  oil  il  quitte 
l'etablissement  correctionnel,  il  doit  se 
conformer  a un  systeme  qui  lui  est  etranger,  qui 
n'est  pas  conqu  pour  lui.  De  plus,  les  politiques 
et  les  pratiques  actuelles  du  systeme  de  justice 
penale  servent  mal  les  interets  des  victimes  et  des 
collectivites. 

Le  systeme  judiciaire  britannique,  complexe  et 
contradictoire,  a ete  importe  dans  un  territoire 
eloigne  et  peu  peuple,  oil  des  peuples 
autochtones  vivent  isoles  du  reste  du  Canada, 
dans  des  conditions  socioeconomiques  tres 
difficiles,  mais  en  conservant  les  caracteristiques 
culturelles  qui  leur  sont  propres.  Ce  systeme  ne 
permet  pas  d'assurer  convenablement  la  paix  et 
la  securite  dans  les  collectivites  inuites. 

Voici  un  aperqu  des  contradictions  les  plus 
flagrantes  : 

1.  Bien  qu'un  faible  pourcentage  seulement  des  6 
000  personnes  qui  vivent  dans  le  Nord  ait  des 
demeles  avec  la  loi,  l'administration  de  la  justice 
entraine  des  depenses  excessivement  elevees. 

2.  Lorsqu'un  individu  commet  une  infraction  et 
qu'un  membre  de  la  collectivite  porte  plainte 
contre  lui,  la  victime  et  le  delinquant  se 
retrouvent  souvent  en  presence  fun  de  l'autre 
quelques  heures  seulement  apres  1'incident,  parce 
qu'ils  vivent  dans  de  petites  localites.  Cette 
situation  est  contraire  au  maintien  de  rapports 
sociaux  harmonieux,  mais  les  exemples  sont 
pourtant  nombreux. 

3.  Lorsque  le  differend  qui  oppose  le  plaignant  et 
le  delinquant  se  regie  avant  la  visite  de  la  cour 
itinerante,  il  semble  redondant  et  inefficace  de 
poursuivre  la  procedure  judiciaire. 

4.  Lorsqu'un  delinquant  a inflige  des  blessures 
graves  a un  autre  membre  de  la  collectivite,  il 
apparait  contradictoire  de  lui  imposer  une  peine 
qui,  aux  yeux  de  la  collectivite,  semble  exprimer 
de  la  compassion  pour  le  delinquant  et  de 

1' indifference  pour  la  victime. 


5.  Lorsque  des  infractions  criminelles  sont 
commises  dans  les  grands  centres  urbains,  il 
semble  qu'elles  entrainent  souvent  des  peines 
severes.  Cependant,  lorsque  des  infractions 
semblables  sont  commises  dans  de  petites 
localites,  oil  les  consequences  peuvent  etre 
ressenties  plus  vivement,  les  peines  sont  moins 
severes.  Le  fait  que  le  coupable  ait  un  emploi 
regulier  ou  frequente  l'ecole  ne  devrait  pas  avoir 
d' incidence  sur  la  severite  de  la  peine. 

6.  Les  victimes,  notamment  les  femmes  battues, 
ne  devraient  pas  se  retrouver  en  presence  du 
delinquant  apres  son  arrestation. 

7.  La  procedure  judiciaire  contradictoire,  qui 
convient  a une  culture  donnee,  ne  devrait  pas 
etre  imposee  a une  autre  culture  dont  les  valeurs, 
les  traditions  et  les  croyances  sont  differentes, 
voire  opposees. 

8.  La  Charte  canadienne  des  droits  et  libertes 
garantit  le  droit  d'etre  juge  dans  un  delai 
raisonnable  a la  suite  d'une  infraction.  Des 
decisions  recentes  de  la  Cour  supreme  du 
Canada  portant  sur  cette  clause  ont  d'ailleurs  eu 
des  consequences  pour  le  systeme  judiciaire  de 
l'Ontario.  Certaines  causes  ont  ete  renvoyees 
parce  que  les  retards  etaient  exagerement  longs. 
Ce  principe  suivant  lequel  la  justice  differee  est 
souvent  un  deni  de  justice  a donne  a penser  que 
le  systeme  judiciaire  de  l'Ontario  pouvait  avoir 
besoin  d'une  revision  en  profondeur.  Il  pourrait 
bien  en  etre  de  meme  pour  les  pratiques  qui  ont 
cours  au  nord  du  Quebec. 

9.  Bien  que  des  etudes  aient  deja  demontre  que 
les  visites  des  membres  de  la  famille  et  des  amis 
ont  des  effets  benefiques  sur  les  detenus,  les 
Inuits  qui  sont  incarceres  dans  les  etablissements 
du  Sud  sont  prives  de  ces  visites. 

10.  Les  jeunes  contrevenants  necessitent  des 
services  de  soutien  et  de  counseling  adaptes  aux 
particularites  de  leur  culture.  Les  strategies  d'in- 
tervention  actuelles  sont  de  toute  evidence  ineffi- 
caces  si  Ton  considere  les  taux  de  recidive. 

1 1 . Les  ordonnances  de  la  cour  qui  obligent  les 
delinquants  inuits  a assister  aux  reunions  des 
Alcooliques  Anonymes,  a trouver  un  emploi 
stable  ou  a suivre  un  programme  scolaire  ne  sont 
pas  realistes  et  relevent  d'une  attitude 
paternaliste. 

12.  Les  ordonnances  de  travail  communautaire 
qui  ne  prevoient  pas  de  methodes  de  surveillance 
efficaces  sont  egalement  une  contradiction. 

13.  Il  est  inadmissible  qu'on  affecte  des  employes 
non  inuits  dans  ces  regions  sans  leur  donner  des 
cours  approfondis  de  sensibilisation  aux 
differences  culturelles. 

14.  Il  est  contradictoire  que  la  population  en 


general  reconnaisse  l'existence  de  problemes  dans 
le  systeme  de  justice  alors  que  les  personnes  qui  y 
travaillent  ne  partagent  pas  cette  opinion. 

15.  Bien  que  fun  des  objectifs  du  systeme  de 
justice  soit  d'assurer  la  paix  et  la  securite,  les 
membres  de  la  collectivite  se  sentent  menaces  par 
la  presence  des  delinquants  qui  attendent  leur 
proces  ou  d'ex-detenus  auxquels  on  offre  tres  peu 
de  services  pour  favoriser  leur  reinsertion  sociale. 

16.  Les  ordonnances  de  la  cour  qui  obligent  les 
ex-detenus  remis  en  liberte  sous  condition  a 
subvenir  a leurs  besoins  dans  les  grands  centres 
urbains  et  leur  interdisent  de  retourner  dans  leur 
localite  avant  un  long  delai  sont  un  moyen 
infaillible  de  perpetuer  le  cycle  de  la  recidive. 

17.  Normalement,  la  primaute  accordee  a la 
precision  de  la  procedure,  au  decorum,  au  rituel, 
aux  formalites  et  au  protocole  est  fun  des 
fondements  du  systeme  judiciaire.  Ces  elements 
contribuent  au  respect  qu'inspire  la  magistrature, 
encouragent  le  souci  du  detail  et  renforcent  la 
confiance  a l'egard  du  processus  judiciaire. 

Ce  portrait  de  la  justice  differe  entierement  de 
celui  qu'on  observe  dans  le  Nord,  oil  des 
personnes  descendent  de  l'avion,  s'installent, 
rendent  des  jugements,  plient  bagages  et 
repartent,  jusqu'a  la  prochaine  visite.  Il  ne  faut 
pas  s'etonner  alors  que  ce  systeme  n'inspire 
aucun  respect,  provoque  la  mefiance  et  produise 
des  resultats  negligeables.  En  fait,  si  l'objectivite 
et  l'impartialite  sont  vraiment  des  principes 
fondamentaux  de  ce  systeme,  les  delinquants 
devraient  etre  prevenus  qu'ils  s'exposent  a des 
consequences  graves  et  a des  peines  imposees  par 
des  personnes  qu'ils  connaissent,  qu'ils 
respectent  et  qu'ils  comprennent. 

Comme  nous  1'avons  mentionne  precedemment, 
il  ne  s'agit  la  que  des  contradictions  les  plus 
visibles  revelees  par  l'etude.  Il  ne  fait  aucun 
doute  qu'il  en  existe  d'autres. 

En  resume,  les  contradictions  que  presente 
l'administration  de  la  justice  sont  la  source 
meme  du  probleme.  En  outre,  la  question  est 
extremement  complexe  et  elle  exige  des  solutions 
realistes. 

Toutes  les  parties  interessees  devront  collaborer 
etroitement  a la  recherche  de  solutions 
innovatrices  pour  renouveler  les  structures  en 
place.  Le  gouvernement  du  Canada,  celui  du 
Quebec  et  les  Inuits  doivent  s'efforcer  de  trouver 
des  solutions  de  remplacement  efficaces  afin  de 
transformer  le  present  regime  d'administration 
de  la  justice.  Les  personnes  qui  possedent  des 
connaissances  et  des  competences  de  premiere 
main  devraient  egalement  participer  a ce 
processus.  Le  groupe  de  consultation  ideal 
devrait  etre  compose  au  moins  des  personnes 
suivantes  : 
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- des  juges  qui  ont  siege  a la  cour  de  circuit, 

- des  procureurs  de  la  Couronne  et  des  avocats  de 
la  defense, 

- des  agents  de  probation  et  des  agents  de  libera- 
tion conditionnelle, 

- des  travailleurs  judiciaires  et  des  agents  de  liai- 
son, 

- des  travailleurs  sociaux  et  des  professionnels  de 
la  collectivite, 

- des  representants  des  victimes  et  des  delin- 
quants, 

- des  representants  des  services  de  police, 

- des  dirigeants  municipaux  locaux, 

- des  conseillers  spirituels  et  des  representants  du 
milieu  de  1' education, 

- des  specialistes  de  la  lutte  contre  la  toxicomanie, 

- des  Aines. 

Comme  ce  probleme  est  tres  concret  et  qu'on 
reconnait  de  faqon  generale  son  existence,  il  y a 
de  bonnes  chances  qu'on  lui  trouve  une  solution. 

En  apportant  des  ameliorations  dans  des 
domaines  concrets  de  la  vie  quotidienne  comme 
l'education,  la  sante  et  la  justice,  il  sera  possible 
de  definir  avec  plus  de  precision  des  notions 
abstraites  comme  l'autonomie,  l'autorite  legale  et 


la  fierte.  Compte  tenu  du  climat  politique  actuel, 
toutes  les  parties  qu'interesse  1' administration  de 
la  justice  ont  tout  a gagner  a instaurer  un  systeme 
judiciaire  qui  assurera  la  paix  et  la  securite  dans 
les  regions  du  nord,  dans  un  contexte  d'equite  et 
d'integrite. 

Nous  proposons  ci-dessous  un  modele  qui  pour- 
rait  servir  de  point  de  depart  a la  discussion  : 

* Un  reseau  de  tribunaux  serait  etabli  dans  les 
collectivites  et  les  territoires  et  il  serait  administre 
et  controle  par  un  organisme  consultatif  tripar- 
tite. Ces  tribunaux  entendraient  les  causes  con- 
cernant  les  infractions  mineures  au  Code  crim- 
inel. 

* Un  mandat  clairement  defini  autoriserait  les  tri- 
bunaux locaux  a entendre  la  preuve,  a determiner 
la  responsabilite  et  a prononcer  des  sentences  qui 
se  limiteraient  a des  amendes,  a la  restitution  et 
au  travail  communautaire. 

* Ces  tribunaux  seraient  secondes  par  du  person- 
nel de  gestion  et  de  bureau  charge  d'assurer  la 
responsabilite  fiscale  et  de  verifier  l'execution  des 
peines  de  travail  communautaire. 


* Les  adultes,  les  jeunes  et  les  Aines  de  la  collec- 
tivite devraient  repondre  devant  ces  tribunaux 
des  infractions  relevant  de  leur  competence. 

* Le  systeme  judiciaire  actuel  continuerait  de 
s'occuper  des  crimes  graves  et  des  recidivistes. 

* La  cour  de  circuit  cesserait  d'exister  et  les 
auteurs  de  crimes  graves  releveraient  des  bureaux, 
des  cours  et  des  centres  de  detention  qui  existent 
actuellement  a Amos  et  a Val  d'Or. 

* Il  faudrait  coordonner  le  transfert  des  accuses  et 
prevoir  une  ou  des  cellule(s)  de  detention  provi- 
soire(s)  dans  chaque  collectivite.  La  responsabilite 
de  ces  lieux  pourrait  etre  confiee  aux  autorites 
locales,  comme  les  agents  de  la  securite  publique. 

* Les  centres  de  reception  et  de  detention 
eloignes,  a Amos  et  a Val  d'Or,  devraient  engager 
du  personnel  inuit  et  disposer  de  services  d'inter- 
pretation.  Tout  le  personnel  non  autochtone 
devrait  suivre  des  cours  intensifs  de  sensibilisa- 
tion  aux  differences  culturelles. 

* Les  etablissements  correctionnels  federaux  et 
provinciaux  devraient  ofifrir  des  programmes  et 

S.VP.  voir  page  43 


Lena  Ellsworth,  Coordinatrice  - Soutien  communautaire, 
Nunavut 


pcennthS 

PAROLES 

Amaija-ai,  ja-jai,  ai-ja, 

Je  suis  un  homme  timide  - 

Une  personne  qui  park  doucement  - 

Qui  ne  s’adonne  jamais  a la  moquerie, 

N’accablant  jamais  les  autres  de  paroles  mechantes. 

C’est  ma  fa<pon  de  faire, 

Je  suis  ainsi  fait, 

Amaja-ja. 

Des  paroles  causent  de  l’agitation, 

Des  paroles  apportent  la  paix, 

Des  paroles  expriment  la  verite, 

Et  des  paroles  racontent  des  mensonges, 

Amaja-ja-ja! 

Anonyme  (Umanatsiaq) 

Source  : SONGS  ARE  THOUGHTS:  POEMS  OF  THE  INUIT 
[PENSEES  EN  CHANSON  : POEMES  INUITS] 

Edites  avec  l’avant-propos  de  Neil  Philip 
Illustration  de  Maryclare  Foa 

ORCHARD  BOOKS  (New  York) 

ISBN  0-531-06893-5 


Je  suis  nee  a Iqaluit  au  moment  oil  on  fappelait  Frobisher  Bay.  Ma  mere, 
Rosie  Naulaq,  est  aussi  originaire  de  cette  ville. 

J’ai  une  belle  fille  agee  de  neuf  ans. 


Avant  de  venir  travailler  a la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison,  j’avais 
rempli  les  fonctions  de  secretaire  administrative  a Nunavut  Tunngavit 
Incorporated,  tout  comme  a Northwestel,  oil  j’etais  representante  au 
centre  d’appels.  J’ai  aussi  agi  en  tant  que  conseillere  a Innuusiqsiurvik 
Treatment  Center  a Iqaluit. 


Poemes  extraits  de  Songs  are  Thoughts  [Pensees  en 
chansons] 

5ewes  [TRADUCTION] 

LE  CFFANT  DE  LA  MERE 

C’est  tellement  tranquille  dans  la  maison, 

La  paix  regne  dans  la  maison; 

La  tempete  de  neige  gemit  a l’exterieur, 

Et  les  chiens  sont  couches,  roules  en  boule,  le  museau  sous  la  queue. 

Mon  petit  garqon  dort  sur  le  rebord, 

Il  est  couche  sur  le  dos,  respirant  la  bouche  ouverte. 

Son  petit  ventre  protuberant  — 

Serait-ce  etrange  si  je  me  mettais  a pleurer  de  joie? 

Anonyme 
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Jeux 


http:/ / www.ahs.uwaterloo.ca/~museum/ vexhibit/ inuit/ english/ inuit.html 


Bilboquet  inuit 

Comme  indique  sur  la 
page  principale  concer- 
nant  les  Jeux  inuits,  la 
version  inuite  du  bilbo- 
quet est  une  adaptation 
du  jeu  europeen  large - 
ment  repandu.  Dans  la 
langue  des  Inuits,  la  pop- 
ulation de  Repulse  Bay 
l’appelle  Iyaga,  alors  que 
d’autres  groupes  inuits 
peuvent  avoir  un  autre 
nom  pour  ce  jeu.  A titre 
d’exemple,  le  dessin  a gauche  (Gouvernement  du 
Canada  : ministere  des  Affaires  indiennes  et  du 
Nord  canadien,  1975,  #QS-8050-000-BB-Al), 
represente  une  femme  inuite  jouant  avec  ce  jeu; 
Sorosilutoo  est  l’artiste  qui  fa  fait  et  il  a intitule 
son  dessin  Ilukitatuk.  Cet  artiste  est  originaire  de 
Cape  Dorset. 

Les  sculpteurs  inuits  font  occasionnellement  du 
materiel  de  jeu  (des  jeux)  a partir  de  la  demi- 
ramure  du  boeuf  musque,  mais  plus  frequem- 
ment  de  l’humerus  d’un  phoque.  Normalement, 
on  perce  a l’aide  d’un  burin  (un  marteau 
piqueur)  un  trou  decale  a 1’une  des  extremites  du 
morceau  d’os  « cible  »,  afin  d’y  attacher  une  piece 
tressee  de  corde  de  tendons  (de  nerfs).  L’ autre 
extremite  de  la  corde  est  attachee  a un  eclat  d’os 
sculpte  en  forme  de  longue  epingle.  Le  joueur  en 
faisant  tourner  1’os  « cible  » dans  les  airs  essaie  de 
le  faire  se  poser  sur  l’extremite  (la  pointe)  de  la 
longue  epingle.  Les  deux  photos  suivantes 
representent  deux  types  differents  de  ce  jeu. 

Celui  de  gauche  montre  un  ossement  « cible  » 
qui  a un  seul  grand  trou  dans  lequel  l epingle 
peut  transpercer  la  « cible  ». 

m 


Jeux  inuits  de  saut  sur  couverture 

Le  dessin  suivante  represente  le  jeu  inuit  de  saut 
sur  couverture.  C’est  un  jeu  que  l’on  joue 


souvent  aux 
festivals  et  a 
d’autres 
celebrations 
inuites,  ce  qui 
rappelle  un  jeu  de 
competition  non 
inuite  pratique  a 
l’aide  d’une  trampoline.  Sorosilutoo  a fait  ce 
dessin  et  il  1’intitule  Qumuaqataijut.  Cet  artiste 
vient  de  Cape  Dorset. 
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La  photographie  de  gauche  a 
ete  prise  en  1978  au  Canada, 
dans  les  Territoires  du  Nord- 
Ouest,  et  elle  represente  la 
version  de  ce  jeu  qui  vient  de 
file  de  Holman,  et  a qui  on  a 
donne  le  nom  de  Nalukauq. 
La  « couverture  » servant  a ce 
jeu  est  generalement  faite  de 
peau  de  phoque  ou  de  peaux 
de  morse  et  done,  ces  peaux 
peuvent  resister  au  martele- 
ment  (au  choc)  qui  se  pro- 
duit  chaque  fois  qu’un  joueur  retombe  apres  un  « 
saut  ».  En  general,  ce  jeu  consiste  a faire  des  par- 
ties (des  tours),  le  gagnant  etant  celui  qui  rebon- 
dit  le  plus  haut.  Le  musee  n’a  pas  le  materiel  req- 
uis  pour  ce  jeu  dans  sa  collection;  toutefois,  le 
musee  possede  un  nombre  d’impressions  (d’e- 
stampes)  et  de  photographies  illustrant  ce  jeu, 
comme  le  jeu  decrit  ci-apres. 
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Jeux  de  balles/ballons  inuits 

De  nombreux  jeux  de  balles  (de  ballons)  — 
provenant  d’ailleurs  ont  ete  adaptes  par  les  Inuits. 
Le  dessin  ci-dessous  est  un  jeu  de  balle  inuit. 


C’est  un  croquis  de  Sorosilutoo  et  il  s’intitule 
Ajutatut.  Cet  artiste  inuit  vient  de  Cape  Dorset 
(Gouvernement  du  Canada  : ministere  des 
Affaires  indiennes  et  du  Nord  canadien,  1975, 
#QS-8050-000-BB-Al).  Ce  croquis  semble 
illustrer  une  modification  de  ce  qui  pourrait  etre 
le  jeu  de  lacrosse,  joue  par  des  peuples 
autochtones  du  sud  du  cercle  polaire  arctique. 

Peut-etre  a cause  du  manque  de  bois  dans 
l’Arctique,  les  joueurs  inuits  tiennent  des  paniers 
sans  manches  en  bois  — des  paniers  pour  attraper 
la  balle.  Une  modification  qui  rappelle  celle  du 
jeu  de  pelote  basque.  En  1993,  Iyola  Kingwatsiak 
(venant  aussi  de  Cape  Dorset)  a cree  cette 
gravure  sur  pierre  qui  y est  associee,  1’intitulant 
Tossing  Game.  Lancer  la  balle  est  exactement  ce 
qu’on  fait  dans  le  jeu  de  pelote  basque.  Cette 
gravure  sur  pierre  originale  mesure  51"  x 79"  et 
la  pierre  a des  tons  de  noir  et  d’orange. 


La  gravure  sur  pierre  suivante  a ete  realisee  par 
Napachee,  la  fille  de  Pitseolak  — elle  est  aussi  une 
artiste  inuite  celebre  de  la  cooperative  de  Cape 
Dorset.  C’est  un  type  semblable  de  jeu  faisant 
partie  du  groupe  de  jeux  de  balles.  Creee  en 
1967,  cette  impression  de  gravure  sur  pierre  est 
dans  des  tons  de  vert,  de  bleu  et  de  noir. 


Dans  l’ouvrage  Pictures  Out  of  My  Life,  Oxford 
University  Press,  1971,  void  les  propos  que 
Pitseolak  a tenus  au  sujet  du  jeu  de  balle  : 
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[TRAD.]  C’est  de  cette  faqon  qu’on  a joue  ce  jeu 
— nous  lanqions  une  balle  par  dessous  et  essayions 
de  l’attraper  avec  une  raquette  en  peau  de 
phoque.  On  appelle  cette  raquette  Autuk.  La 
balle  etait  faite  de  peau  de  caribou  et  rembourree 
avec  quelque  chose.  On  avait  Fhabitude  de  jouer 
souvent  ce  jeu,  meme  en  hiver.  C’etait  un  bon 
jeu,  mais  on  ne  le  joue  plus  maintenant;  on  suit 
la  tendance  ailleurs  dans  le  monde. 


X * X 
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La  gravure  sur  pierre,  en  haut,  realisee  par  Tikitu 
Qinnuayuak  (Cape  Dorset),  imprimee  en  1990, 
et  intitulee  Aqijut,  mesure  originairement  28"  x 
62"  et  elle  a comme  tons  du  bleu,  du  brun  et  du 
rouge.  Les  Inuits  jouent  beaucoup  d’autres  jeux 
de  balle,  des  jeux  en  cercles,  avec  partenaires  ou 
multiples  joueurs.  Sur  File  Holman,  tout  comme 
a d’autres  endroits,  les  Inuits  jouent  depuis 
longtemps  un  type  de  jeu  de  football  (soccer) 
connu  sous  le  nom  de  Akraurak  ou  Aqijut  qu’ils 
mentionnent  dans  certains  de  leurs  mythes.  (F.H. 
Eger,  Eskimo  Inuit  Games,  Vancouver:  X-Press, 
3e  edition,  page  58). 

Le  ballon  rond  est  fabrique  de  cuir,  rembourre  de 
cheveux,  de  mousse,  de  plumes,  de  rognures  de 
bois  ou  d’ossements  de  baleine.  Deux  equipes  de 
joueurs  se  font  face,  une  certaine  distance  les 
separant.  La  balle  est  projetee  entre  les  lignes 
jusqu’a  ce  qu’elle  passe  dans  un  camp  de  joueurs. 
C’est  alors  que  tous  les  joueurs  courent  pour  hot- 
ter ou  donner  un  coup  de  pied,  projeter  le  ballon 
dans  le  but  de  leur  adversaire. 

Jeux  inuits  de  sauts 

Le  dessin  suivante  represente  un  jeu  inuit  de 
saut.  C’est  un  croquis  realise  par  Sorosilutoo  et  il 
est  intitule  Kilaujatut.  Cet  artiste  inuit  vient  de 
Cape  Dorset  (Gouvernement  du  Canada  : min- 
istere  des  Affaires  indiennes  et  du  Nord  canadien, 
1975,  #QS-8050-000-BB-Al). 


Au  sujet  du  jeu  de  saut  illustre,  voici  ce  que 
Pitseolak  a decrit  : 

[TRAD.]  Nous  jouions  beaucoup  de  jeux.  L’un 


d’entre  eux  etait  Flllupik  — sauter  au-dessus  de 
Avatuk,  le  flotteur  (ou  le  radeau)  en  peau  de  pho- 
ques  dont  se  servent  les  chasseurs  pour  attacher 
les  harpons  dans  [’intention  que  les  phoques 
restent  a la  surface  de  1’eau  une  fois  qu’on  les  a 
tues.  J’entends  encore  les  jeunes  de  Cape  Dorset 
essayant  de  sauter  l’Avatuk  aux  reunions  du  club 
des  jeunes.  (Pitseolak,  Pictures  Out  of  My  Life, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1971.) 

En  1970,  Sorosilutoo  a cree  une  gravure  sur 
pierre  de  18"  x 24",  qui  a ete  imprimee  en  brun, 
en  vert  et  en  noir.  Elle  illustre  un  type  plus  com- 
plexe  de  jeu  de  saut  — ce  que  de  nombreux 
enfants  non-inuits  connaissent  partout  en 
Amerique  du  Nord  comme  le  double  saut  a 
corde  (saut  a deux  cordes),  un  jeu  de  saut  a la 
corde  tres  populaire. 


Il  est  a noter  que  le  musee  n’a  pas  d’Avatuk  dans 
sa  collection! 


Il  y a un  certain  nombre  d’autres  jeux  inuits  de 
saut.  A titre  d’exemple,  sur  File  Holman,  un  jeu 
de  saut  appele  Nauktak  demande  qu’un  joueur  se 
couche  par  terre  les  pieds  contre  une  barriere, 
indique  l’endroit  oil  le  dessus  de  sa  tete  touche, 
se  leve  ensuite  et  se  met  en  position  accroupie 
contre  la  barriere  et  essaie  de  sauter  a la  marque 
sur  le  sol.  Qijumik  Akimitaijuk  Itigaminak  est  un 
jeu  de  saut  demandant  aux  joueurs  de  tenir  leurs 
orteils  et  d’essayer  de  sauter  aussi  loin  que  possi- 
ble tout  en  continuant  a tenir  leurs  orteils. 

Certains  jeux  de  saut  sont  combines  a un  coup 
de  pied.  Dans  le  jeu  de  File  Holman  appele 
Aratsiaq,  une  cible  (comme  un  morceau  d’osse- 
ment  ou  de  fourrure)  est  suspendue  a une  hau- 
teur donnee.  Selon  FAssociation  des  jeux  du 
Nord,  un  joueur  ne  peut  pas  etre  eloigne  de  plus 
de  1 0 pieds  de  la  cible  quand  il  fait  un  saut.  Au 
depart  du  saut,  le  joueur  a les  deux  pieds  ensem- 
ble sur  le  sol;  il  saute  pour  donner  un  coup  de 
pied  a la  cible  suspendue  avec  un  seul  pied.  La 
cible  doit  etre  nettement  frappee  par  un  pied  et 
l’atterrissage  doit  etre  sur  le  pied  qui  a frappe  la 
cible.  L’equilibre  doit  etre  maintenu  a l’atterris- 
sage.  Or  le  jeu  se  joue  en  parties,  chacun  a tour 
de  role.  L’ordre  de  F entree  au  jeu  des  participants 
est  determine  par  un  tirage  au  sort,  un  ordre 
maintenu  tout  au  long  du  jeu.  La  cible  est  elevee 
de  quelques  pouces  a chaque  partie  et  les  joueurs 
sont  elimines  s’ils  ne  reussissent  pas  a frapper  (un 
coup  de  pied)  la  cible.  Tout  joueur  peut  « refuser 


» de  sauter,  se  desister  au  moment  oil  la  cible  est 
elevee  au  prochain  niveau.  Dans  le  jeu 
Akratcheak,  un  joueur  saute  et  essaie  de  donner 
un  coup  avec  les  deux  pieds  a la  cible  et  de 
retomber  sur  ses  pieds  en  position  debout. 

Jeu  inuit  de  la  cible  courante 

Au  depart,  ce  jeu  etait  un  jeu  pour  parier;  il  etait 
joue  par  deux  ou  plus  de  deux  hommes  pendant 
les  longs  hivers.  C’est  parfois  un  jeu  comportant 
des  risques  de  se  blesser  les  mains;  c’est  pourquoi 
en  general  les  joueurs  portent  d’epaisses  mitaines 
pendant  qu’ils  jouent! 

Le  rapprochement  des  joueurs  tant  du  cote  de  la 
cible  qu’ entre  eux  explique  d’une  certaine  faqon 
le  risque  de  blessures  que  ce  jeu  peut  comporter. 
Au  moment  oil  la  cible  tournoie,  les  joueurs 
essaient  de  la  frapper  chacun  a son  tour  — Fun 
tout  de  suite  apres  l’autre! 


En  1978,  un  ensemble  a ete  achete  par  Finterme- 
diaire  d’un  negociant  qui  l’avait  acquis  pour  le 
compte  du  musee  aupres  de  la  cooperative  inuite 
dans  le  Nord  du  Canada.  L’ossement  « cible  » 
mesure  12,4  cm  de  longueur  x 1,5  cm  de  largeur. 
Il  y a un  trou  de  0,4  cm  de  diametre  qui  est 
cisele  au  centre  et  a chaque  extremite.  Des  bouts 
de  tendons  (de  nerfs)  sont  attaches  aux  trous  per- 
ces  a chaque  extremite.  Chacune  des  trois  « 
lances  » ont  des  manches  en  bois  d’ environ  35 
cm  de  longueur.  Un  bout  d’ossement  taille  en 
pointe  (d’environ  8 cm  de  longueur)  est  attache  a 
l’extremite  de  chaque  manche  avec  des  tendons, 
faisant  en  sorte  que  chaque  lance  mesure  approxi- 
mativement  40  cm  de  longueur.  En  se  servant 
des  tendons  a chaque  extremite,  l’ossement  cible 
est  suspendu  dans  le  haut  d’une  hutte  (cabane) 
ou  d’une  maison  de  neige  (igloo?)  et  ancre  au 
sol/au  plancher.  Au  moment  oil  il  tournoie,  les 
joueurs  essaient  de  planter  (d’un  coup  sec)  la 
lance  dans  le  trou  du  centre.  Le  materiel  de  jeu 
ne  comprenait  aucun  reglement,  mais  les  sources 
d’information  sur  le  terrain  indiquent  que  les 
reglements  varient  d’un  groupe  a l’autre! 

Jeu  inuit  de  jonglerie 

Sur  File  de  Holman,  les  jeux  de  jonglerie  sont 
connus  sous  le  nom  de  Illukisaaq  ou  Illukitaq.  Le 
but  de  ce  jeu  est  de  garder  au  moins  trois  objets 
en  Fair  aussi  longtemps  que  possible. 
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Normalement,  le  jeu  commence  avec  deux 
objets,  un  troisieme  est  ajoute,  et  peut-etre  quatre 
ou  meme  plus  de  quatre  objets.  Un  joueur  adroit 
peut  essayer  de  jongler  d’une  seule  main  avec 
tous  les  objets.  II  arrive  qu’un  chant/ une  chanson 
accompagne  la  « jonglerie  ».  Deux  ou  trois 
jongleurs  peuvent  etre  en  competition  Fun  contre 
F autre. 

Pendant  les  mois  d’ete,  a l’exterieur  durant  la 
journee,  un  jongleur  dans  une  competition  peut 
utiliser  de  petites  pierres  ou  de  petits  ossements 
pour  se  pratiquer.  L’hiver,  des  balles  speciales 
pour  jongler  sont  utilisees  pour  ce  jeu.  Les  balles 
de  jongleurs  achetees  en  1979  d’une  cooperative 
inuite  pour  le  compte  du  musee  ont  ete 
fabriquees  de  cuir  de  caribou;  ce  sont  des  spheres 
plates,  cousues  a la  main,  chacune  mesurant  8 
cm  de  diametre.  On  ignore  de  quoi  elles  sont 
rembourrees. 

Bola  inuite 

Une  bola  (boulet)  etait 
au  depart  une  arme  dont 
se  servaient  dans  le  passe 
de  nombreux  peuples 
autochtones  de  l’ensem- 
ble  des  Ameriques.  Alors 
que  les  peuples  du  sud 
fabriquaient  leurs  bolas 
(boulets)  a l’aide  d’une 
grande  diversite  de 
materiaux  locaux,  les 
Inuits  faisaient  leurs 
bolas  a partir  de  tendons 
et  d’ossements.  On  fai- 
sait  tournoyer  les  bolas 
au-dessus  de  la  tete  et  on 
les  lanqait  dans  les  pattes  de  l’animal  dans  le  but 
d’empetrer  l’animal  et  de  l’empecher  de  s’enfuir. 
N’etant  plus  utilisee  par  les  peuples  autochtones 
pour  les  besoins  de  la  chasse,  la  bola  est  encore 
utilisee  parfois  par  les  Gauchos  pour  le  regroupe- 
ment  des  troupeaux  de  vaches  dans  la  partie  sud 
de  l’Amerique  du  Sud. 


En  1973,  une  bola  inuite  a ete  achetee  de  la 
cooperative  de  l’Arctique,  le  nom  etant 
Kiipooyaq.  Si  on  l’etend  jusqu’au  bout,  elle 
mesure  22  cm  de  longueur.  Les  trois  bouts 
d’ossements  tailles  en  inclinaison  ont  chacun  un 
trou  a une  extremite  et  ils  sont  suspendus  a l’aide 
d’une  cordelette  de  chanvre  tisse,  attachee  et  pas- 
sant par  le  trou.  Les  trois  bouts  de  chanvre  tisse 
sont  attaches  ensemble  aux  autres  extremites  en 
faisant  une  anse  qu’on  utilise  comme  une  sorte 
de  manche. 

Une  autre  bola,  achetee  en  1979  pour  le  compte 
du  musee,  est  faite  de  deux  ossements  d’environ 
4,8  cm  de  longueur  par  3 cm  de  largeur  et  de  1,3 
cm  d’epaisseur.  Un  petit  trou  est  perce  dans  les 
extremites  etroites  de  chaque  ossement  et  un 
bout  de  chanvre  tisse  est  attache  dans  chaque 
trou.  Les  deux  autres  extremites  de  cette 
cordelette  de  chanvre  sont  nouees  ensemble  pour 
faire  en  sorte  que  la  bola  ait  une  longueur  de 
86,5  cm. 

II  semble  qu’il  y a deux  faqons  de  jouer  avec  ce 
materiel  de  jeu.  Selon  la  premiere  methode,  la 
cible  comme  un  morceau  de  bois  est  suspendue 
et  on  fait  tournoyer  la  bola  en  visant  la  cible.  La 
deuxieme  methode  est  entierement  differente;  ce 
jeu  distinct  a File  Holman  s’appelle  Chuk  Chuk. 
Selon  cette  methode,  un  joueur  tient  les  deux 
extremites  de  chanvre  attachees  dans  une  main, 
et  les  ossements  de  F autre  main.  Puis  en  laissant 
aller  un  bout  d’ossement,  la  main  tenant  la 
cordelette  de  chanvre  fait  tourner  cet  ossement 
en  direction  de  gauche  a droite.  Quand  il  est 
pret,  le  joueur  lance  le  deuxieme  bout  d’osse- 
ment, l’envoyant  de  droite  a gauche,  tout  en 
maintenant  la  direction  du  premier  ossement. 
Enfin,  selon  la  version  des  trois  ossements,  le 
troisieme  ossement  est  lance  et  tous  les  trois 
doivent  se  deplacer  dans  leur  propre  arc  sans 
empieter  sur  celui  des  autres.  Le  gagnant  est  le 
joueur  qui  peut  faire  cela.  Pour  compliquer  le 
jeu,  on  peut  prendre  diverses  positions  du  corps, 
comme  de  maintenir  le  mouvement  au-dessus  de 
la  tete  du  joueur  ou  tenir  le  bout  du  noeud  de  la 
cordelette  de  chanvre  entre  les  dents  et  bouger  la 
tete  de  haut  en  bas.  (EH.  Eger,  Eskimo  Inuit 
Games,  Vancouver  : X-Press,  page  108.) 

Casse-tete  inuit  en  forme  de  fourche 

Achete  en  1979  d’une  cooperative  inuite  dans 
l’Arctique,  ce  casse-tete  n’est  pas  un  jeu  tradition- 
nellement  joue  par  les  Inuits.  C’est  un  produit 
fabrique  a des  fins  commerciales  dans  d’autres 
parties  du  monde. 

L’os  dorsal  sculp te  est  une  partie  aplatie  du  bois 
d’animal  (d’un  cerf)  mesurant  4 cm  de  longueur 
par  10,5  cm  de  largeur.  Trois  trous  ont  ete  perces 
dans  cet  os  et  une  laniere  en  cuir  nouee  d’une 
largeur  de  1 cm  a ete  croisee  en  passant  par  les 
trous.  Un  bout  rond  de  bois  d’animal  a ete  enfile 
en  travers  des  zigzags,  des  croisements.  L’objectif 


du  jeu  est  de  deplacer  les  deux  bouts  ronds  de 
bois  sur  la  meme  boucle  sans  avoir  a defaire  la 
laniere  en  cuir  nouee. 


Jeux  inuits  de  souque-a-la-corde 


j 


Une  gravure  sur  pierre  intitulee  Nushuraoto  a ete 
creee  par  Pitseolak  en  1968.  Cette  impression  de 
gravure  sur  pierre  originale  est  en  bleu  et  blanc  et 
elle  mesure  17"  x 24,5".  Elle  represente  un  jeu  de 
lutte  a la  corde  comme  il  est  joue  a Cape  Dorset. 
C’est  un  jeu  representatif  des  jeux  de  souque-a- 
la-corde  comme  ils  sont  joues  partout  dans  le 
monde  et  il  peut  ne  pas  etre  indigene,  ni  associe 
a la  culture  inuite. 


A l’oppose,  une  gravure  ci-dessous  sur  pierre 
provenant  aussi  de  Cape  Dorset,  a ete  creee  par 
Sorosilutoo  et  elle  s’intitule  Nusutinguatut  ou 
Ear  Tugging  (Gouvernement  du  Canada  : min- 
istere  des  Affaires  indiennes  et  du  Nord  canadien, 
1975,  #QS-8050-000-BB-Al).  Elle  depeint  un 
type  de  jeu  de  souque-a-la-corde  qui  semble  etre 
particulier  a la  culture  inuite. 


Cette  competition  de  Ear  Tugging  semble  figurer 
dans  une  sequence  d’un  film  de  l’Office  national 
du  film  du  Canada  produit  en  1983  qui  portait 
sur  les  jeux  inuits  et  s’intitulait  Northern  Games. 
Une  cordelette  de  cuir  souple  est  attachee  autour 
de  l’oreille  de  chaque  participant;  les  joueurs  peu- 
vent commencer  dans  la  meme  position,  mais,  en 
tirant  avec  effort  ou  en  luttant,  leurs  positions 
changent. 


Une  autre  photo  des  Archives  nationales  du 
Canada  montre  un  autre  type  de  jeu  inuit  de 
« souque-a-la-corde  »,  connu  sous  le  nom  de  Ac 
Sa  Raq.  Dans  ce  jeu,  les  participants  commen- 
cent  par  s’asseoir  par  terre  les  uns  en  face  des 
autres,  les  jambes  droites,  les  pieds  places  contre 
les  pieds  de  leurs  adversaires.  Le  but  est  de  tirer 
l’adversaire  pour  le  soulever  de  terre. 
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L’accessoire  ou  l’instrument  dont 
les  participants  au  jeu  se  servent 
pour  ce  jeu  de  souque-a-la-corde 
est  illustre  a gauche.  Parfois,  cet 
accessoire  est  fait  en  bois  ou  il  est 
fabrique  en  utilisant  un  bois  d’ani- 
mal  ou  l’ivoire  du  morse,  relie  au 
moyen  d’une  courte  laniere.  Cet  instrument  sur 
la  photo  porte  le  nom  de  Aksalak  et  cette 
representation  vient  de  Igloolik,  de  file  de  Baffin 
(E.H.  Mitchell,  Canadian  Eskimo  Artifacts, 
Ottawa  : Canadian  Arctic  Producers,  1970). 


■ j — . ^ 
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A droite,  c’est  la  photo  d’un 
Aksalak  provenant  de  la 
collection  du  musee.  Cette 
photo  a ete  prise  en  1973  par 
Gyta  Tirearnab  et  elle  a ete 
achetee  par  le  musee  aupres 
d’une  cooperative  inuite  dans 
l’Arctique  de  l’Est. 

L’instrument  mesure  approximativement  8 cm  de 
longueur  par  9 cm  de  largeur  et  il  est  fabrique  de 
deux  bouts  d’ossements  ciseles,  rattaches  ensem- 
ble par  une  piece  rigide  de  cuir.  Cette  peau  brute 
d’animal  (cuir)  d’une  largeur  de  8 cm  enveloppe 
chaque  ossement  en  laissant  au  milieu  une  rain- 
ure  (un  creux)  et  elle  est  collee.  C’est  une  separa- 
tion de  5 cm  entre  les  ossements. 


L’ illustration  de 
1972  a gauche 
montre  un  jeu 
de  souque-a-la- 
corde  a l’aide 
d’un  Aksalak 
comme  celui  de 
la  collection  du 
musee.  La 
gravure  sur 
pierre  a ete  real- 
isee  par  Kalvak, 
un  artiste  de  file 
Holman,  et  elle 
a ete  imprimee,  grandeur  18"  x 24",  dans  des 
tons  de  brun. 


Dans  cette  version  du  jeu,  un  homme  et  une 
femme  sont  debout  sur  un  pied,  les  mains  der- 
riere  le  dos,  et  chacun  tient  un  ossement  de 
l’Aksalak  entre  les  dents.  Le  but  est  de  tirer  son 
adversaire  jusqu’a  ce  qu’il  tombe  contre  l’autre 
personne.  Cette  version  du  jeu  n’est  generale- 
ment  pas  consideree  comme  une  demonstration 
de  force  — mais  plutot  on  le  joue  comme  un  jeu 
visant  a plaire  a l’autre,  ou  comme  activite 
sociale. 


Un  autre  jeu  de  souque-a-la-corde  de  file 
Holman  est  decrit  sur  cette  representation  a 
droite  d’une  gravure  sur  pierre  realisee  en  1966 
par  Akourak.  L’impression  de  gravure  sur  pierre 
est  en  noir  et  elle  mesure  23,5"  x 19,5".  Sur  cette 
illustration,  les  adversaires  sont  en  position  assise, 


les  pieds  se  touchant,  tenant  un  bois  d’animal. 
Comme  dans  les  autres  jeux  de  souque-a-la- 
corde,  le  but  est  de  tirer  l’adversaire  pour  l’amen- 
er  a traverser  une  ligne  designee. 


Chasse  arctique 


Ce  jeu  achete  en  1973  par  le  musee  est  produit 
dans  les  Territoires  du  Nord-Ouest  depuis  les 
annees  I960  pour  etre  vendu  dans  les  boutiques 
touristiques  qui  offrent  de  l’art  et  des  artifacts 
inuits.  C’est  une  version  du  jeu  standard 
europeen  « a trois  rangees  » (row  game)  connu 
sous  le  nom  de  Three  Man  Morris  et,  en 
Amerique  du  Nord,  sous  celui  de  Tic-Tac-Toe. 

Comme  la  photo  le  montre,  le  materiel  est 
presente  dans  une  boite  coloree  mesurant  4,3  cm 
de  longueur  par  9,5  cm  de  largeur  et  10,2  cm  de 
hauteur  representant  deux  Inuits  vetus  d’un 
parka  d’hiver,  jouant  ce  jeu  dans  la  neige!  Les 
informations  sur  la  boite  sont  en  franqais  et  en 
anglais. 

La  planche  a jouer  mesurant  19,5  cm  de 
longueur  par  20,5  cm  de  largeur)  est  en  cuir 
brunatre  avec  des  coins  arrondis.  Neuf  carres  sont 
marques  sur  la  surface  en  noir.  Chaque  carre 
presente  un  dessin  stylise  d’un  animal  rappelant 
diverses  gravures  sur  pierre  inuites.  Imprimes  sur 
un  coin  de  la  planche  se  trouvent  le  nom  du  fab- 
ricant  et  la  date  du  depot  legal.  Une  laniere  en 
cuir(49  cm  de  longueur  par  1 cm  de  largeur)  a 
ete  placee  dans  la  boite  pour  permettre  d’attacher 
la  planche  une  fois  qu’on  l a roulee.  Le  jeu  com- 
prend  six  ossements  de  bois  d’animal  qu’on 
utilise  comme  pieces  de  jeu.  Chacun  a 3,5  cm  de 
diametre  et  0,6  cm  d’epaisseur.  Sur  trois  de  ces 
pieces,  les  dessins  des  animaux  sont  traces  en  noir 
et,  sur  les  trois  autres,  des  dessins  similaires  sont 
en  rouge.  Une  feuille  de  directives  en  franqais  et 
en  anglais  a ete  ajoutee  a cette  boite. 


Jeu  de  pari  et  casse-tete  inuit  avec  des  ossements 

Achete  en  1973  par  le  musee  aupres  d’une 
cooperative  inuite  de  Pelly  Bay,  ce  jeu  est  origi- 
nal, particulier.  On  l’appelle  Inukat  ou  jeu  de 
pari  avec  des  ossements.  Ce  sac  est  fait  de  cuir  de 
caribou  et  il  a 21,5  cm  de  longueur  par  16,5  cm 
de  largeur.  Sa  texture  est  rugueuse.  C’est  un  sac 
plus  large  du  bas  que  du  haut  et  il  est  de  forme 
conique,  ayant  1 1 cm  de  largeur  a l’encolure.  Les 
cotes  sont  cousus  a la  main.  La  laniere  qui 
attache  le  sac  est  de  43  cm  de  longueur  et  elle  est 
reliee  a un  des  cotes  cousus. 

Ce  sac  comprend  environ  41  ossements  d’ ani- 
maux — certains  viennent  des  phoques,  d’autres 
d’oiseaux.  Avec  les  ossements,  on  trouve  une 
autre  laniere  mesurant  63  cm  de  longueur  et  5 
cm  de  largeur,  attachee  a un  noeud  coulant  a une 
extremite.  On  donne  des  directives  avec  ce  jeu. 
En  fait,  ce  jeu  semble  etre  un  melange  de  « casse- 
tete  » et  de  « repechage  ». 

La  faqon  de  jouer  ce  jeu 

Dans  E.H.  Mitchell,  Canadian  Eskimo  Artifacts, 
Ottawa  : Canadian  Arctic  Producers,  1970,  Pere 
Van  de  Velde,  un  missionnaire  jesuite  beige  et 
ethnologue  qui  a vecu  de  nombreuses  annees 
chez  les  Inuits  dans  1’ extreme  Arctique,  decrit  ce 
jeu  de  Inukat.  La  description  qu’il  en  fait  est 
presque  identique  a l’impression  que  le  musee  a 
obtenu  de  cet  objet.  Void  la  description  du  Pere 
Van  de  Velde  : 

[TRAD.]  Ce  jeu  comprend  un  sac  d’ossements 
melanges,  les  plus  courants  etant  des  ossements 
du  tarse  des  nageoires  des  phoques,  des  osse- 
ments du  tarse  d’oiseaux  et  d’ours  polaires. 

Ce  jeu  a plusieurs  variations,  dont  l’une  d’entre 
elles  est  de  former  de  petits  tas  d’ossements,  per- 
mettant  a plusieurs  joueurs  d’etre  participants. 

Au  signal,  les  joueurs  repartissent  leurs  ossements 
en  rangees  et  entreprennent  de  reconstruire 
l’anatomie  osseuse  d’une  nageoire  arriere  de 
phoque.  La  chance  et  l’habilete  en  zoologie 
demontrees  en  reunissant  en  premier  la  nageoire 
d’un  phoque  determinent  qui  est  le  joueur  gag- 
nant.  Les  ossements  tarsiens  autres  que  ceux  du 
phoque  sont  autorises,  mais  le  jeu  devient  com- 
plique  du  fait  qu’on  n’admet  pas  1’utilisation  de 
certains  ossements. 

Une  forme  populaire  de  ce  jeu  d’ossements  con- 
siste  a inserer  dans  l’extremite  ouverte  du  sac  une 
laniere  mince  avec  un  noeud  coulant.  L’ouverture 
du  sac  est  tenue  fermee  avec  les  doigts,  et  inverse, 
le  noeud  coulant  est  ensuite  tire  serre.  Celui  qui 
peut  extraire  le  plus  grand  nombre  d’ossements 
contenus  par  le  biais  du  noeud  est  le  gagnant. 
Tous  les  ossements  sont  identifies  par  des  noms 
fictifs  et,  selon  les  versions  du  jeu,  ils  ont  des 
valeurs  precises. 
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Jeux 


Entretien  avec  Allan 


L’exemplaire  de  la  lithographic  suivante  est  intitule 
Inugaktuuk  (jeu  d’ossements)  et  cette  lithographic  a ete 
realisee  par  Mayoreak  Ashoona  (Cape  Dorset)  en  1993. 
L’original  mesure  approximativement  56"  x 76"  et  il  est 
imprime  noir  sur  blanc.  Au-dessus  du  dessin,  on  voit  une 
rangee  d’autres  outils  utilises  pour  la  chasse.  Meme  si  l’ex- 
emplaire  du  musee,  en  ce  qui  a trait  au  materiel  de  jeu, 
provient  de  la  Pelley  Bay,  ce  jeu  semble  etre  assez  courant 
partout  dans  l’Arctique. 


Jeux  de  flechettes  (de  dards)  inuits 

Dans  les  trois-quarts  du  monde  non  inuit,  dans  les  bistrots 
et  les  tavernes,  de  nombreuses  personnes  mettent  a l’epreuve 
leurs  habiletes  en  lanqant  une  flechette,  un  petit  projectile 
empenne,  muni  d’une  pointe,  contre  une  cible  attachee  a 
un  mur.  Ces  flechettes,  projectiles  empennes,  marquent  une 
evolution  depuis  les  fleches  — comme  Fare  et  les  fleches! 


. . . suite  de  la  page  1 1 


Je  pense  que  certains  d'entre  eux  ont  ete  indemnises  pour 
Tabus  qu'ils  ont  subi.Je  suis  heureux  maintenant  que  les 
personnes  des  Premieres  Nations  et  les  personnes  metisses 
et  inuites  qui  sont  allees  au  pensionnat  ont  maintenant  de 
I'argent  pour  suivre  des  programmes;  e'etait  aussi  bon 
d'entendre  la  ministre  qui  disait  que  les  gens  (le 
gouvernement)  etaient  desoles. 


J’ai  termine  ce  programme,  je  suis  devenu  un  conseiller  des  services  aux  alcooliques  et 
aux  toxicomanes  dans  ma  ville.  La  derniere  journee  oil  j’ai  bu,  e’etait  le  7 novembre 
1994;  ce  jour-la,  j’ai  ete  mis  en  prison  et  nous  sommes  aujourd’hui  le  10  janvier  2004. 
Depuis  ce  jour-la,  je  suis  a jeun,  abstinent.  J’ai  ete  incarcere  il  y a neuf  ans.  Je  ne  bois 
pas  d’alcool  et  j’ai  ma  fille  avec  moi. 

Des  que  je  suis  arrive  a — non  pas  aussitot  que  je  suis  arrive  la  — bien,  pendant  que 
j’etais  a Edmonton,  j’ai  entendu  parler  de  cette  fondation  — je  regardais  les  nouvelles. 
J’ai  entendu  Peter  Mansbridge  parler  de  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison.  Il  a dit 
que  le  gouvernement  federal  avait  mis  de  cote  350  millions  de  dollars  pour  la  guerison 
des  Autochtones.  Vous  savez.  Et  je  pense  que  e’est  le  meme  jour  — quelqu’un  quelque 
part  a dit  — je  pense  que  e’etait  un  pretre  catholique  ou  de  l’Eglise  pentecostale  — je  sais 
que  ce  n’etait  pas  un  ministre  anglican. 


A l’oppose,  un  jeu  de  flechettes  inuit  a evolue  a partir  d’une 
autre  source;  il  est  joue  assez  differemment  des  jeux  de 
dards  en  usage  dans  les  bistrots  et  les  tavernes.  Dans  l’attirail 
d’instruments  traditionnels  qu’utilisait  le  chasseur  inuit,  il  y 
avait  un  certain  nombre  d’outils  servant  a percer  des  trous. 
Un,  entre  autres,  etait  le  Niortut  — une  fleche  faite  de  bois 
de  caribou  ayant  une  pointe  fabriquee  a l’aide  d’un  os  de 
caribou  ou  d’ours  polaire,  mais,  plus  tard,  la  pointe  a ete 
effectuee  a l’aide  d’une  piece  de  metal  comme  un  clou. 
L’extremite  superieure  de  la  fleche  etait  en  fuseau  pour  etre 
ajustee  a un  os,  « un  embouchoir  en  os  »—  le  Kingmiark.  Un 
oudl  semblable  etait  le  Puttu  — servant  a faire  des  trous  dans 
une  matiere  dure.  Un  troisieme  outil,  le  Kikiadlaksit,  etait 
utilise  tout  particulierement  pour  percer  des  trous  dans  le 
raccordement  bout  a bout  et  le  blocage  d’une  charpente  de 
kayak.  (E.H.  Mitchell,  Canadian 
Eskimo  Artifacts,  Ottawa  : Canadian 
Arctic  Producers,  1970). 

Cette  photographie  (a  gauche)  montre 
un  Niortut.  Il  a ete  achete  en  1979  par 
le  musee  aupres  d’une  cooperative  inu- 
ite.  Le  Niortut  mesure  16,5  cm  de 
longueur,  3,1  cm  de  largeur  et  1,5  cm 
d’epaisseur.  L’information  obtenue  avec 
l’objet  indique  que,  s’il  est  utilise  dans 
le  contexte  d’un  jeu  traditionnel  inuit, 
voici  ce  qui  se  produit.  Un  autre  objet 
est  place  au  sol  comme  cible  ou  une 
cible  est  improvisee,  creusee  dans  le  sol 
ou  la  neige.  Le  Niortut  pouvait  aussi 

S.  V.P.  voir  page  43 


De  toute  faqon,  e’etait  un  ministre  d’une  Eglise  presbyterienne  ou  quelque  chose 
comme  cela.  Je  l’ai  entendu  dire  : « Au  nom  de  cette  Eglise,  nous  voulons  dire  a toutes 
les  personnes  autochtones  qui  etaient  sous  notre  garde  comme  nous  regrettons  les  abus 
sexuels,  les  abus  physiques  dont  elles  ont  ete  victimes.  » Et  quand  j’ai  entendu  cela,  j’ai 
pleure.  C’etait  il  y a quelques,  quatre  ou  cinq  ans.  Je  ne  suis  pas  certain  quand  e’etait. 
Tout  cela  est  arrive  au  debut  de  1998.  Jane  Stewart  a annonce  — ils  ont  presente  des 
excuses.  Le  gouvernement  a presente  des  excuses,  1’Eglise,  quelques  autres  Eglises  ont 
presente  leurs  regrets.  Pas  l’Eglise  catholique,  mais  les  autres. 

Quand  j’ai  entendu  cette  annonce,  j’ai  senti,  vous  savez,  que  finalement,  les  gens  qui 
avaient  frequente  les  pensionnats  seraient  entendus.  Ils  avaient  maintenant  du 
financement  pour  suivre  des  programmes,  pour  se  retablir.  Je  pense  que  certains  d’entre 
eux  ont  ete  indemnises  pour  l’abus  qu’ils  ont  subi.  Je  suis  heureux  maintenant  que  les 
personnes  des  Premieres  Nations  et  les  personnes  metisses  et  inuites  qui  sont  allees  au 
pensionnat  ont  maintenant  de  I’argent  pour  suivre  des  programmes;  e’etait  aussi  bon 
d’entendre  la  ministre  qui  disait  que  les  gens  (le  gouvernement)  etaient  desoles. 

En  ce  qui  me  concerne,  je  ne  suis  pas  trop  certain  de  ce  que  je  veux  obtenir  du 
pensionnat  ou  je  suis  alle,  celui  de  l’Eglise  anglicane.  Est-ce  que  je  veux  des  excuses  ou 
de  quelconques  regrets,  ou  de  I’argent?  Vous  savez.  Moi,  je  pense  que  la  chose  la  plus 
importante  serait  de  dire  a ma  mere  et  a mon  pere  : « Nous  regrettons  d’ avoir  pris  votre 
fils.  » Vous  savez,  je  suis  passe  au  travers  de  tout  le  systeme,  mais  je  pense  que  dans  mon 
cas,  je  me  sentirais  beaucoup  mieux  si  on  presentait  des  regrets  a ma  mere  et  a mon 
pere.  Ma  mere  n’est  plus  de  ce  monde...  mais  je  suis  certain  qu’elle  connait  tout  a ce 
sujet... 

...  Quand  j’ai  entendu  dire  que  des  dames,  trois  femmes  venaient  nous  visiter  ici  a 
Kogluktuk  pour  parler  de  ce  programme,  j’ai  dit  « Wow,  elles  sont  ici?  » J’avais  entendu 
parler  de  ce  programme  il  y a cinq  ans  et  maintenant,  les  voila,  ici  en  ville.  Et  si 
quelqu’un  un  jour  entend  ce  message,  peu  importe  qui  vous  etes,  eh!  bien,  je  pense 
qu’on  peut  dire  qu’il  y a de  l’espoir.  Au  revoir. 
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Entretien  avec  Rachael 


Je  m’appelle  Rachael  Horn.  Je  suis  coordonna- 
trice  du  programme  de  mieux-etre  communau- 
taire  a Povungnituk  et  c’est  essentiellement  cela. 
Je  vis  dans  cette  collectivite  depuis  environ  douze 
ans  et  je  remplis  une  grande  diversite  de  fonc- 
tions.  J’avais  travaille  dans  une  ecole  secondaire 
pendant  un  certain  temps,  puis  j’avais  occupe  un 
poste  dans  des  compagnies  aeriennes  durant  une 
courte  periode;  en  fin  de  compte,  je  suis  arrivee  a 
Povungnituk  — d’abord  a titre  d’agente  ou  moni- 
trice  de  loisirs  et  ensuite,  en  tant  que  coordonna- 
trice  du  mieux-etre. 

Je  n’avais  pas  prevu  occuper  un  emploi  dans  ce 
domaine-la,  mais  je  crois  qua  Povungnituk,  une 
des  manifestations  tres  visibles,  evidentes,  c’est 
que  les  gens  reconnaissent  la  necessite  d’operer 
des  changements.  Je  voulais  faire  partie  de  ce 
mouvement,  pouvoir  aider  la  oil  je  le  pouvais  — 
faciliter  la  realisation  de  la  vision  de  Nunavut  en 
secondant  les  efforts  des  Inuits  qui  visent  a 
devenir  des  dirigeants  et  des  modeles  dans  le  con- 
texte  de  cette  vision  qu’ils  ont  pour  le  Nunavut  et 
ses  collectivites.  Voila  oil  je  me  situe  en  ce 
moment. 

Au  moment  oil  le  Nunavut  a ete  etabli,  la  nou- 
velle  autorite  legislative  a presente  un  document, 
Butter’s  Mandate,  enonqant  sa  vision  a l’inten- 
tion  de  la  population  de  Nunavut  dont  la  realisa- 
tion s’etend  sur  une  periode  de  cinq,  dix  et  vingt 
ans.  Le  mieux-etre  des  gens  fait  partie  de  cet 
enonce;  on  y fait  reference  aux  traumatismes  et 
aux  problemes  attribuables  a la  rapidite  des 
changements  provoques  par  le  fait  de  passer  de 
l’etat  de  peuple  vivant  des  ressources  de  la  terre  a 
celui  d’un  peuple  voulant  developper  un  terri- 
toire  au  vingt-et-unieme  siecle.  Beaucoup  de  per- 
sonnes  en  ville  ont  grandi  sur  cette  terre,  sont 
nees  dans  des  igloos.  Ces  adultes  ages  entre  trente 
et  cinquante  ans  representent  la  generation  ayant 
frequente  les  pensionnats.  Tandis  que  les  enfants 
actuellement  a l’ecole  constituent  la  premiere 
generation  pouvant  aller  a l’ecole  secondaire  et 
completer  leur  douzieme  annee  a Povungnituk. 

Au  moment  de  la  publication  de  Butter’s  man- 
date, elaborer  un  plan  pour  le  mieux-etre,  tout 
comme  effectuer  une  planification  economique 
et  autres  aspects,  ont  ete  les  premieres  mesures 
prises.  Povungnituk  a ete  une  des  premieres  col- 
lectivites qui  a vraiment  presente  un  plan  pour  le 
mieux-etre  conqu  par  les  gens.  A cette  etape, 
nous  avons  identifie  que  la  population  avait  une 
vision  claire,  solide,  pour  l’avenir  de  cette  collec- 
tivite. Les  dirigeants  etaient  tres  forts  et  ils 
avaient  une  vision,  ainsi  que  des  connaissances 
traditionnelles,  a mettre  de  l’avant.  Par  contre,  ils 
manquaient  vraisemblablement  d’idees  quant  a la 


ce  que  nous  essayons  de  faire, 
c’est  d’amener  les  jeunes  a mieux 
connaitre  leur  heritage  culturel 
et  les  amener  a acquerir  le  savoir 
traditionnel 


faqon  de  traduire  cette  vision  dans  des  faits/de  la 
concretises  Je  pense  que  notre  partenariat  a 
Nunavut  vise  a assister  les  dirigeants  (la  popula- 
tion) dans  la  realisation  de  leur  vision  en  accep- 
tant  d’etre  l’instrument  au  service  des  Inuits  en 
vue  de  l’accomplissement  de  leur  vision.  II  ne 
s’agit  pas  de  leur  imposer  nos  croyances  occiden- 
tales,  mais  bien  de  trouver  comment  nos  compe- 
tences occidentales  peuvent  s’harmoniser  a leurs 
capacites  et  leurs  connaissances  traditionnelles  et 
culturelles  pour  realiser  la  vision  de  Nunavut  et 
reussir  a instaurer  un  etat  de  mieux-etre  dans 
leurs  collectivites. 

C’est  ma  propre  perspective  (ma  faqon  de  voir). 
Ma  place  dans  cette  ville  — c’est  d’etre  un  outil  de 
soutien  en  m’efforqant  de  connaitre  et  de  bien 
comprendre  oil  le  savoir  traditionnel  peut  s’appli- 
quer,  exercer  une  action,  au  vingt-et-unieme  sie- 
cle; d’aider  aussi  les  jeunes  a comprendre  qu’en 
parlant  a leurs  Arnes,  ils  peuvent  y puiser  des 
forces,  peuvent  devenir  forts  a leur  contact  et 
envisager  des  possibilites,  des  realisations  poten- 
tielles  pour  les  jeunes. 


II  y a trois  ans,  alors  que  nous  etions  en  train 
d’elaborer  le  plan  pour  le  mieux-etre  de  la  collec- 
tivite, les  jeunes,  de  meme  que  d’autres  groupes 
dans  la  ville  comme  les  Arnes,  ont  ete  consultes; 
on  leur  a demande  de  faire  connaitre  leur  per- 
spective, d’indiquer  de  quelle  faqon  ils  voulaient 
voir  le  mieux-etre  de  la  collectivite  se  developper. 
Pendant  ces  discussions,  le  comite  des  jeunes  a 
prepare  un  document  precisant  que  leur  faqon  de 
concevoir  le  mieux-etre,  c’etait  qu’ils  obtiennent 
du  soutien  de  leurs  pairs  (par  fentraide).  Ils 
voulaient  avoir  un  endroit  qui  leur  appar- 
tiendrait,  dont  ils  seraient  maitres.  Ils  voulaient 
que  des  conseillers  formes  en  aide  mutuelle  (en 
aide  entre  les  pairs)  leur  viennent  en  aide  pour 
remedier  a leurs  problemes.  C’est  pourquoi,  a 
partir  de  ces  idees,  nous  avons  elabore  un  plan  de 
prevention  specialement  conqu  pour  les  ecoles. 
Nous  avons  recrute  et  forme  quatre  jeunes  de 
Povungnituk  comme  conseillers  pour  qu’ils  tra- 
vaillent  aupres  des  jeunes  de  la  ville,  directement 
avec  eux  et  de  faqon  individualisee.  Les  jeunes 
voulaient  aussi  l’etablissement  d’une  ligne  d’e- 
coute  telephonique  qui  assurerait  une  interven- 
tion immediate  en  cas  de  crise  et  un  aiguillage 
vers  les  services  professionnels,  qu’il  s’agisse  des 
services  sociaux  ou  de  la  GRC  ou  du  refuge  pour 
femmes  violentees. 

Nous  leur  avons  aussi  obtenu  un  batiment  qu’ils 
ont  converti  en  centre  pour  les  jeunes.  Nous  les 
avons  appuyes  par  fintermediaire  d’un  coordon- 
nateur  pour  les  jeunes  assurant  l’encadrement  des 
deux  groupes  de  jeunes  en  ville.  II  y a un  groupe 
de  jeunes  « senior  » et  un  groupe  « junior  » qui 
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Ce  quon  a constate  chez  bien  des  jeunes  en  ville,  c’est  quils  ont 
beaucoup  de  potentiel,  d’aptitudes,  mais  ils  manquent  d’estime  de 
soi  et  d’assurance;  ils  n’osent  pas  se  lancer,  faire  des  essais,  ou  bien 
ils  abandonnent  ce  quils  entreprennent 


assurent  reellement  le  fonctionnement  ou 
1’organisation  en  ville  des  activities  destinees  aux 
jeunes.  Nous  supervisons  les  centres  pour  jeunes 
pour  qu’ils  soient  des  endroits  surs  oil  les  jeunes 
se  sentent  a l’aise,  en  securite,  oil  ils  savent  que 
rien  ne  portera  atteinte  a leur  sante,  que  l’envi- 
ronnement  est  positif  et  sain.  Nous  offrons  aussi 
des  services  d’alimentation  pour  les  jeunes  qui, 
pour  une  raison  ou  pour  une  autre,  n’ont  pas 
mange.  Nous  leur  servons  a manger.  C’est  un 
endroit  tranquille  qui  leur  permet  de  faire  leurs 
devoirs  s’ils  le  veulent.  Nous  avons  des  ordina- 
teurs  mis  a leur  disposition.  S’ils  veulent  seule- 
ment  se  detendre  et  regarder  la  television  ou 
ecouter  de  la  musique,  ils  peuvent  le  faire  egale- 
ment.  En  resume,  ce  sont  les  grandes  idees/ 
directions  sur  lesquelles  repose  ce  programme 
special  de  prevention. 

Ce  programme  se  rattache  a la  Fondation 
autochtone  de  guerison  etant  donne  que,  dans  le 
cas  des  jeunes,  particulierement  ceux  de  cette 
region  du  Nunavut  et  de  Povungnituk,  les 
problemes  majeurs  sont  lies  a la  perte  de  la 
culture,  ce  qui  est  directement  associe  a la 
frequentation  des  pensionnats,  alors  que  les  par- 
ents et  les  grands-parents  de  ces  jeunes  ont  ete 
retires  de  leur  collectivite,  ont  ete  contraints  a ne 
plus  utiliser  leur  langue,  a ne  venir  qu’une  fois 
par  annee  chez  eux,  ayant  [’impression  lors  de  ces 
visites  d’etre  etrangers/differents  ou  de  ne  plus 
appartenir  au  milieu.  Les  jeunes  ont  definitive- 
ment  ete  victimes  de  ces  pertes.  II  y a peu  de 
communication  entre  les  jeunes  et  les  Aines. 
Depuis  quelques  annees,  grace  au  plan  pour  le 
mieux-etre,  la  situation  a commence  a changer; 
ce  que  nous  essayons  de  faire,  c’est  d’amener  les 
jeunes  a mieux  connaitre  leur  heritage  culturel  et 
les  amener  a acquerir  le  savoir  traditionnel.  C’est 
par  le  biais  du  programme  pour  l’avenir,  de 
meme  que  des  partenariats  entre  les  centres 
destines  aux  jeunes  et  les  groupes  de  jeunes, 
qu’on  essaie  d’atteindre  ces  objectifs. 

Maintenant,  parlons  des  activites.  Tout  au  long 
de  l’annee,  les  jeunes  participent  a differentes 
activites  de  la  collectivite.  Une  des  composantes 
de  la  vision  que  les  jeunes  voulaient  vraiment 
realiser  en  premier  lieu,  eh!  bien,  elle  se  divise  en 
deux  parties  tres  importantes.  Tout  d’abord,  ils 
veulent  etre  tres  visibles  dans  la  collectivite  et 
demontrer  leur  capacite  de  devenir  de  futurs 
dirigeants  de  la  collectivite.  En  deuxieme  lieu,  ils 
veulent  se  joindre  aux  Aines  pour  reapprendre  a 
communiquer  avec  eux  et  acquerir  les  habiletes 
traditionnelles  qui  existaient  dans  le  passe. 

Pour  ce  qui  est  du  premier  objectif,  nous  leur 
avons  prete  main-forte  pour  organiser  les 
activites  pendant  les  jeux  de  Noel.  Cette  annee, 
le  31  decembre,  le  groupe  de  jeunes  a organise  et 
assure  le  fonctionnement  des  celebrations  de  fin 
d’annee  de  la  collectivite.  Ils  ont  organise  un 
festin,  un  grand  repas  de  dinde  pour  toute  la 
communaute;  ils  ont  nettoye  les  dindes,  ils  les 


ont  fait  cuire  et  ils  les  ont  servies.  Ce  repas  a ete 
suivi  d’une  danse  et  de  jeux  pour  lesquels  ils  ont 
attribue  des  prix.  Selon  moi,  cette  soiree  a ete 
une  reussite  incroyable;  sans  l’aide  des  adultes,  ils 
ont  pour  ainsi  dire  organise  une  fete  a laquelle 
mille  cinq  cents  personnes  de  la  ville  ont  par- 
ticipe.  Ce  qui  s’est  tres  bien  passe.  De  plus,  ils 
font  deja  fait  dans  le  passe;  environ  a to  us  les 
deux  mois,  ils  organisent  une  danse  pour  les 
jeunes  et  ils  invitent  tous  les  jeunes  de  la  ville,  ce 
qui  peut  representer  quatre  a cinq  cents  jeunes. 
Pendant  le  natik  follicks,  un  festival  au  print- 
emps,  (natik  est  un  phoque)  ils  organisent  une 
danse.  Ils  prennent  une  part  tres  active  aux  jeux 
et  ils  veulent  gagner;  il  s’agit  plus  de  jeux 
traditionnels,  des  sports  du  Nord,  la  chasse  aux 
phoques,  le  tir  de  precision,  les  jeux  d’adresse  du 
pied  pour  les  enfants  et  honey  bag  tosses  [jeux  de 
poches],  C’est  plaisant. 

Les  jeunes  ont  aussi  participe  a un  camp  de 
musique  l’annee  derniere.  Ce  camp  de  musique  a 
ete  organise  par  des  professeurs  de  l’ecole 
secondaire,  mais  les  groupes  de  jeunes  les  ont 
aides  tres  activement;  ils  ont  demande  aux  jeunes 
de  trouver  /d’apporter  des  guitares  ou  des  tam- 
bours, ils  ont  fait  appel  a leurs  habiletes  et  ils  ont 
renforce  leur  confiance  en  soi.  Ce  qu’on  a 
constate  chez  bien  des  jeunes  en  ville,  c’est  qu’ils 
ont  beaucoup  de  potentiel,  d’aptitudes,  mais  ils 
manquent  d’estime  de  soi  et  d’assurance;  ils 
n’osent  pas  se  lancer,  faire  des  essais,  ou  bien  ils 
abandonnent  ce  qu’ils  entreprennent.  C’est 
pourquoi  le  fait  de  fixer  de  petits  objectifs  et  de 
les  atteindre  s’avere  tres  important,  les  centres 
pour  les  jeunes  ayant  ainsi  beaucoup  de  succes 
parce  qu’ils  aident  les  jeunes  a se  fixer  de  petits 
objectifs. 

L’annee  derniere,  il  y a eu  egalement  quelques 
camps  offerts.  Un  camp  au  printemps  a permis 
au  groupe  de  jeunes  de  participer  a des  activites 
traditionnelles.  Chaque  fin  de  semaine,  quatre 
Aines  se  sont  occupes  de  sortir  trois  ou  quatre 
jeunes  chacun  du  vendredi  au  lundi.  Ils  ont  fait 
de  la  chasse  traditionnelle,  de  la  peche  et  du 
camping  et  ces  activites  se  sont  tres  bien  passees. 
Environ  neuf  fins  de  semaine  ont  ete  consacrees 
a ce  genre  d’ activites.  Au  cours  des  derniers 

camps  du  printemps,  nous  avons  ete  en  mesure 
d’associer  peut-etre  quinze  jeunes  a un  groupe 
d’Aines,  ce  qui,  croyons-nous,  a permis  grace  a 
ce  moyen  de  toucher  un  nombre  aussi  eleve  que 
possible  de  jeunes.  Par  cette  participation  des 
jeunes,  nous  avons  probablement  reussi  a avoir 
soixante  a soixante-dix  jeunes  qui  ont  fait  une 
sortie  cette  fin  de  semaine-la. 


ILe  fait  de  permettre  a des  jeunes  d’aller  en  camp- 
ing, c’est  important,  etant  donne  qu’ils  sont 
nombreux  ceux  dont  les  parents  et  les  membres 
de  la  famille  (la  parente)  font  regulierement  ce 
genre  d’ activites.  Par  contre,  il  y a d’autres 
enfants/adolescents  en  ville  qui  n’ont  jamais  eu  la 
chance  d’aller  a l’exterieur  (en  foret),  des  jeunes 
dont  les  parents  ne  pratiquent  plus  la  chasse  tra- 
ditionnelle. De  cette  faqon,  ils  ont  eu  la  possibil- 
ity d’acquerir  le  savoir-faire  traditionnel,  de  ren- 
contrer  des  Aines  et  de  leur  parler  simplement, 
ouvertement  de  ce  qu’ils  pensent  (de  ce  qu’ils  ont 
en  tete)  et  d’apprendre  a leur  contact.  Cette 
experience  a ete  formidable. 

Pendant  fete,  on  a encore  offert  cette  possibility 
a environ  vingt-cinq  jeunes  pendant  deux 
semaines,  jumeles  a,  je  pense,  dix  Aines.  Ils  ont 
construit  des  cabanes  qui  peuvent  servir  pour 
d’autres  futurs  camps  de  jeunes.  Encore  une  fois, 
cette  experience  a ete  positive  car,  en  plus,  d’ac- 
querir  des  habiletes  traditionnelles,  ils  ont  aussi 
aide  a construire  des  cabanes  pouvant  etre  util- 
isees  par  la  communaute.  Oui,  ces  cabanes  sont 
permanentes.  Cette  initiative  a ete  stimulante, 
passionnante. 

Le  groupe  de  jeunes  « senior  » (plus  ages)  exer- 
cent  une  surveillance  sur  ceux  du  groupe  « junior 
».  Une  fois  de  plus,  c’est  vraiment  de  leur  propre 
initiative  et  dans  le  cadre  de  leur  propre  vision 
qu’ils  sont  passes  a faction.  Au  depart,  le  groupe 
de  senior  ne  voulait  pas  que  les  plus  jeunes  se 
tiennent  au  centre  des  jeunes.  Ceux-ci  avaient 
l’impression  qu’ils  seraient  sous-estimes,  cri- 
tiques, rabaisses  par  les  plus  vieux  qui  voulaient 
s’y  tenir.  Les  plus  vieux  ont  finalement  pense  que 
si  les  plus  jeunes  formaient  leur  propre  comite  et 
avaient  du  temps  reserve  pour  eux  au  centre  des 
jeunes,  s’ils  pouvaient  organiser  leurs  propres 
evenements,  amasser  des  fonds  pour  s’autofi- 
nancer  et  sentir  qu’ils  avaient  apporte  une  contri- 
bution, ils  representeraient  pour  eux  un  bon 
partenariat  a etablir.  Le  groupe  de  senior  a done 
organise  leurs  freres  et  soeurs  plus  jeunes  ainsi 
que  les  amis  de  leurs  freres  et  soeurs  plus  jeunes. 
C’est  ainsi  que  ces  plus  jeunes  ont  forme  leur 

propre  comite  et,  maintenant,  les  deux  groupes 
joignent  leurs  efforts  en  bons  partenaires,  cer- 
taines  activites  etant  realisees  ensemble  comme 
un  comite  collectif  et,  dans  d’autres  cas,  le 
comite  des  plus  jeunes  en  mene  seul  la  realisa- 
tion. De  la  meme  faqon,  les  plus  vieux  font  leurs 
propres  activites. 

Pendant  fete,  ils  planifient  des  gros  barbecues 
pour  attirer  plus  de  membres  dans  leurs  deux 
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Entretien  avec  Rachael 

comites  et  aussi  pour  attirer  1’attention  du  public  sur  le 
centre  des  jeunes.  C’est  une  bonne  fa^on  de  le  faire. 

Nous  avons  commence  petit.  Au  moment  oil  nous  avons 
demarre  le  projet,  nous  etions  encore  au  stade  des  discus- 
sions pour  obtenir  un  centre  pour  les  jeunes.  11  y avait 
quelques  batiments  que  nous  considerions,  mais  il  n’y 
avait  rien  de  bien  approprie.  Notre  premier  objectif 
important  consistait  a former  nos  intervenants  par  de 
l’aide  mutuelle/aide  entre  pairs.  Pour  nous,  c’etait  ce  qui 
etait  vraiment  tres  important.  Nous  voulions  nous  assurer 
qu’ils  avaient  certaines  competences  et  qu’ils  avaient  con- 
fiance  en  leurs  propres  capacites  si  des  jeunes  allaient  vers 
eux,  qu’ils  sauraient  de  quelle  faqon  traiter  des  problemes 
ou  de  quelle  faqon  juste  ecouter  et  de  quelle  faqon  faire 
participer  les  autres. 


“A  Nomadic  Life”  first  appeared  in  the 
November/December  2003  issue  of  Above  & 
Beyond,  Canada’s  Arctic  Journal.  The  Aboriginal 
Healing  Foundation  thanks  Mr.  Irniq  and  Above  & 
Beyond  magazine  for  authorizing  its  reprint.  © 
Above  & Beyond,  Canada 's  Arctic  Journal. 


Une  vie  nomade 

Entre  deux  mondes 


Peter  Irniq, 

Commissaire  du  Nunavut. 


Probablement  une  fois  par  mois,  oui  je  dirais  une  fois  par 
mois,  nous  donnons  une  formation  quelconque  portant 
sur  l’entraide  ou  aide  par  les  pairs  qui  varie  selon  qu’il 
s’agisse  d’une  formation  informelle  donnee  par  les  tra- 
vailleurs  sociaux  ou  d’une  formation  structuree  offerte  par 
le  college  Arctic.  Au  cours  des  deux  dernieres  annees,  ce 
que  nous  avons  fait,  c’est  de  faire  fonctionner  ce  projet.  II 
y a quatre  membres  du  personnel  qui  y travaillent  sur  une 
base  reguliere,  mais  nous  avons  probablement  forme  envi- 
ron douze  a quinze  jeunes  a des  niveaux  differents.  C’est 
ce  que  nous  avons  fait  de  plus  important.  Plus  nous  ren- 
controns  de  jeunes,  plus  nous  sommes  capables  de  pren- 
dre contact  avec  les  jeunes  pour  leur  expliquer  en  quoi 
consiste  le  mieux-etre  pour  la  collectivite  et  pour  quelle 
raison  ils  sont  importants/ont  un  role  a jouer  dans  la  real- 
isation de  cet  objectif.  A mon  avis,  c’est  la  un  pas  enorme 
dans  la  bonne  direction. 

L’ecole  secondaire  a mis  sur  pied  une  association  athle- 
tique  pour  ses  eleves  du  secondaire.  Ils  ont  pratiquement 
achete  l’arcade  en  ville,  une  arcade  destinee  aux  jeunes, 
bravo!  Et  ils  se  servent  des  fonds  pour  financer  les  evene- 
ments  sportifs.  A 1’ ecole  secondaire  a mis  sur  pied  une 
association  athletique  pour  ses  eleves  du  secondaire.  Ils 
ont  pratiquement  achete  l’arcade  en  ville,  une  arcade  des- 
tinee aux  jeunes,  bravo!  Et  ils  se  servent  des  fonds  pour 
financer  les  evenements  sportifs.  A l’ecole  secondaire,  les 
membres  du  personnel  sont  tres  bons  et  ils  encouragent 
les  jeunes  a s’exprimer  a faide  des  sports.  Dans  notre 
communaute,  les  sports,  c’est  tres  important.  Je  pense 
qu’un  bon  soixante-quinze  pour  cent  des  jeunes  de  l’ecole 
secondaire  font  partie  d’une  equipe  de  sport. 

Se  rapportant  a cet  aspect,  il  y a un  efifet  anti-decrochage. 
Les  eleves  doivent  respecter  une  certaine  assiduite  a l’e- 
cole,  je  pense,  quatre -vingt  pour  cent  d’assiduite,  pour 
pouvoir  jouer  dans  une  equipe  sportive  et  voyager.  Grace 
a cette  association  proprietaire  de  l’arcade,  il  y a suffisam- 
ment  d’argent  pour  permettre  aux  equipes  sportives  de 
voyager;  chacune  de  ces  equipes  est  capable  de  se  deplacer 
deux,  trois  fois  par  annee,  ce  qui  se  compare  avantageuse- 
ment  a d’autres  collectivites  qui  peuvent  passer  toute  une 
annee  sans  pouvoir  voyager  parce  qu’elles  n’arrivent  pas  a 
amasser  assez  de  fonds  en  organisant  des  danses  pour  les 
jeunes  ou  autres  activites. 

S.  V.P.  voir  page  44 


A cette  ecole,  on  me  donnait  des  coups  de  verge  en  bois  sur  les 
mains  si  je  parlais  ma  langue,  l’lnuktitut.  « Que  je  ne  t’entende 
jamais  parler  cette  langue  encore  une  fois  dans  la  salle  de  classe,  » 
me  disait  l’enseignant. 


Je  suis  ne  dans  un  igloo  et  j’y  ai  vecu  les  onze 
premieres  annees  de  ma  vie.  Vivant  dans  un 
igloo,  il  fallait  sortir  dehors  des  qu’on  se  levait, 
une  tradition  du  nom  de  ittuqtarniq,  c’est-a-dire 
la  capacite  de  pouvoir  sortir  dehors  le  matin 
pour  voir  quelle  temperature  il  ferait  et  pour 
respirer  fair  pur.  Je  suis  ne  au  declin  du  mode 
de  vie  inuit  et  j’ai  vu  le  debut  de  1’ere  spatiale. 

Lorsque  nous  voyagions  en  traineau  (transport 
par  attelage  de  chiensjjusqu’a  Naujaat-Repulse 
Bay  et  que  nous  entrions  au  magasin  de  la 
Compagnie  de  la  Baie  d’Hudson,  nous  disions 
toujours  Qablunaaqsunni  mamaqtualuqak  - « 
l’odeur  de  Qablunaaq  qu’on  sent  est  delicieuse  ». 
On  faisait  reference  a la  bonne  odeur  des  tissus, 
des  vetements  et  des  objets  de  Qablunaaq. 
J’imagine  que  le  fait  de  vivre  dans  un  igloo 
degageait  sa  propre  odeur,  quelle  que  soit 
l’odeur,  peut-etre  que  c’etait  celle  de  la  peau  de 
phoque.  (Ja  sentait  plutot  bon. 

En  1958,  a l’age  de  onze  ans,  on  m’a  amene  a un 
pensionnat.  C’etait  avant  que  j’aie  eu  la  chance 
de  vivre  pleinement  ma  vie  et  de  bien  compren- 
dre  le  mode  de  vie  inuit  qui  devait  etre  le  mien. 
Comme  bon  nombre  d’enfants  inuits  de 
Kivallirmuit/Amitturmiut  et  de  Nattilingmiut,  je 
suis  un  pur  produit  du  systeme  des  pensionnats 
de  l’Eglise  catholique  romaine.  Quand  un  pretre 
catholique  (romain)  est  venu  me  chercher  a 
notre  camp  eloigne  de  chasse  et  de  peche  en 
aout  1958,  je  ne  crois  pas  qu’il  se  rendait 
compte  de  toute  l’importance  des  repercussions 
que  cette  decision  aurait  sur  moi  et  sur  ma 
famille.  Il  m’a  amene  par  bateau  jusqu’a  Naujaat 
et,  quelques  jours  plus  tard,  on  m’a  envoye  en 
avion  a Igluligaarjuk  (Chesterfield  Inlet)  ou  j’ai 
frequente  le  Sir  Joseph  Bernier  Federal  Day 
School  [l’externat  federal  Sir  Joseph  Bernier].  A 
cette  ecole,  on  me  donnait  des  coups  de  verge  en 
bois  sur  les  mains  si  je  parlais  ma  langue, 


l’lnuktitut.  « Que  je  ne  t’entende  jamais  parler 
cette  langue  encore  une  fois  dans  la  salle  de 
classe,  » me  disait  l’enseignant. 

Igluligaarjuk  se  trouve  a environ  300  kilometres 
au  sud  de  ma  ville  d’origine  de  Repulse  Bay.  Je 
suis  passe  d’une  tente  de  12  pi.  x 14  pi.  qui  ser- 
vait  de  demeure  pour  les  cinq  personnes  que 
nous  etions  a un  immense  edifice  de  trois  etages; 
pour  moi,  c’etait  la  premiere  fois  que  je  passais 
la  nuit  dans  un  edifice  (batiment).  (Ja  sentait  si 
bon  dans  cet  immense  edifice  qu’etait  Turquetil 
Hall.  J’ai  porte  des  souliers  pour  la  premiere 
fois;  j’ai  trouve  cela  un  peu  inconfortable 
puisque  j’etais  habitue  a chausser  des  bottes  en 
peau  de  phoque.  On  nous  faisait  prier  au  moins 
10  fois  par  jour.  En  classe,  on  nous  montrait  a 
lire  des  histoires  sur  Dick,  Jane  et  Spot.  Je  detes- 
tais  les  repas  qu’on  nous  servait.  Parfois,  on  nous 
servait,  les  gargons  et  les  filles  inuits,  de  la 
viande  de  vache  congelee  ou  de  la  soupe  a la  mie 
de  pain;  mon  repas  favori  etait  le  corned-beef 
(boeuf  sale).  On  nous  servait  ce  boeuf  sale  une 
fois  par  semaine.  Ils  nous  servaient  aussi  du 
maktaaq  (la  peau  et  le  petit  gras/le  blanc  de 
baleine)  et  de  l’omble  chevalier  (l’omble  arc- 
tique),  et  cela  aussi  une  fois  par  semaine.  J’avais 
toujours  hate  de  manger  du  maktaaq  parce  que 
c’etait  un  mets  que  je  mangeais  assez  souvent 
chez-moi  a Naujaat.  L’omble  arctique  etait  bon 
aussi,  mais  il  n’ avait  jamais  aussi  bon  gout  que  le 
poisson  de  chez-moi. 

Nous  retournions  chez-nous,  dans  notre  collec- 
tivite, chaque  annee  au  mois  de  mai  pendant 
quelques  mois  jusqu’au  moment  du  retour  a 1’e- 
cole  au  mois  d’aout.  L’objectif  poursuivi  etait 
l’assimilation,  c’est-a-dire  reussir  a integrer  les 
Inuits  a l’ensemble  de  la  societe  canadienne. 
Dans  mon  cas,  ils  n’ont  pas  reussi.  Je  park  tou- 
jours ma  langue  et  je  vis  ma  culture. 
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lagopede,  1’omble  et  les  oeufs  de  poisson.  On 
peut  trouver  des  proteines  dans  les  produits 
cerealiers  et  dans  les  produits  laitiers,  de  meme 
que  dans  d’autres  aliments  comme  des  feves  au 
lard  et  des  pois  secs. 

Gras 

Les  graisses  (matieres  grasses)  nous  donnent  de 
lenergie,  nous  permet  de  garder  notre  chaleur 
naturelle  et  de  proteger  les  organes  du  corps.  Le 
petit  lard  du  phoque  et,  le  blanc  de  baleine,  ainsi 
que  les  poissons  gras  comme  l’omble  et  la  truite, 
nous  donnent  des  acides  gras  du  type  omega-3, 
ce  qui  aide  a prevenir  les  maladies  cardiaques  et 
a prevenir  le  cancer.  Le  gras  contenu  dans  les 
viandes  traditionnelles,  comme  le  caribou  et  le 
boeuf  musque,  est  tres  faible  (1-2  %)  si  on  le 
compare  aux  12-20  % contenu  dans  la  viande 
du  boeuf,  du  pore  ou  de  la  volaille.  Meme  si  les 
graisses  traditionnelles  comme  le  phoque,  la 
baleine,  le  morse  et  le  poisson  nous  procurent 
d’importants  nutriments  pour  la  sante,  une 
quantite  trop  elevee  de  toute  forme  de  graisse 
(traditionnelle  ou  du  commerce)  n’est  pas  bonne 
pour  la  sante. 


LES  PHOQUES  ET 
E ALIMENTATION  SAINE  DES  INUITS 
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Saine  alimentation! 

La  graisse  de  phoque  peut  etre  utilisee  comme  trempette  pour  accompagner  les  algues 
(le  varech  ou  le  goemon),  le  poisson  ou  les  viandes  comme  le  caribou  seche.  Melangez 
aussi  cette  graisse  avec  des  petits  fruits  sauvages  pour  faire  de  la 
« creme  glacee  » ou  pour  conserver  les  baies  ou  petits  fruits. 

Inspire  des  series  de  fiches  d’information  sur  la  nutrition  (Aliments  traditionnels  inu- 
its)  : Produit  par  les  Conseils  de  sante  de  Baffin,  Inuvik,  Keewatin  et  Kitikmeot,  en 
collaboration  avec  les  programmes  de  sante  communautaire,  Departement  de  la  sante 
et  des  services  sociaux,  Gouvernement  des  Territoires  du  Nord-Ouest.  Modele  elabore 
par  la  Nation  Denee  et  Services  de  sante  regionaux  de  Mackenzie.  Mars  1996. 


Pour  obtenir  plus  d’information  sur  les  bienfaits  des  aliments  traditionnels  inuits, 
consultez  : 

http://www.naho.ca/inuit/english/ 

country_food.php 

http://www.irc.inuvialuit.com/cultural.foods.asp 

http://www.itk.ca 

http : // www.  itk.  ca  / english/ itk/ departments/ 
enviro/wildlife/seal_n.htm 
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mettais  en  colere,  et  je  ne  lui  disais  rien.  Meme 
quand  je  revenais  a la  maison,  je  ne  lui  parlais 
plus  de  cela,  j’avais  tout  oublie.  Je  la  laissais  avec 
la  peur.  Quand  est-ce  que  la  prochaine  fois  vien- 
dra  oil  il  se  mettra  en  colere  encore?  Au  moins, 
aujourd’hui,  elle  sait  pourquoi  je  me  fache,  parce 
que  je  le  lui  dis.  Je  lui  parle.  Je  la  reconforte. 

Elle  s’ est  lentement  habituee  a l’idee  que  j’etais 
different  parce  que  j’ai  discute  avec  elle.  Je  peux 
pleurer  avec  elle,  alors  qu’avant,  elle  pleurait 
seule.  Elle  n’avait  personne  avec  qui  pleurer.  Je  la 
laissais  toujours  la  debout,  en  pleurs.  « Okay,  tu 
veux  pleurer?  Pleure.  » Mais  maintenant  je  la 
prends  dans  mes  bras  et  je  pleure  aussi  et  je  lui 
dis  : « Vas-y  cherie,  pleure.  Laisse  cela  sortir.  Je 
suis  ici  pour  toi.  » Je  commence  a comprendre 
notre  relation.  Ma  relation  avec  ma  famille 
aujourd’hui  n’est  pas  aussi  parfaite  que  je  le 
souhaiterais.  Ma  femme  doit  encore  mettre  beau- 
coup  du  sien  dans  les  choses  que  nous  faisons. 

II  y a juste  un  mois,  elle  m’a  dit  qu’elle  doit 
retablir  sa  confiance.  Je  lui  donnerai  tout  l’espace 


dont  elle  a besoin.  Aujourd’hui,  on  a un  foyer 
heureux  parce  que  je  continue  a travailler  sur 
moi-meme.  Ce  que  j’essaie  de  faire  maintenant, 
e’est  de  faire  ce  que  je  veux  faire,  travailler  avec 
les  gens.  Je  subviens  encore  aux  besoins  de  ma 
famille.  C’est  vraiment  plaisant.  J’ai  appris  a 
prendre  du  temps  pour  moi  quand  j’ai  besoin 
d’isolement.  Cet  apres-midi,  je  voulais  sortir  de 
la  reunion  parce  que  j’avais  besoin  d’etre  seul. 
C’est  pourquoi  j’avais  besoin  de  sortir  de  la  reu- 
nion aujourd’hui.  Je  realise  que  ma  femme  est 
heureuse.  Je  peux  le  dire  avec  certitude  qu’ au- 
jourd’hui, je  jouis  de  la  vie  parce  que  j’aime  ma 
famille.  J’aime  mes  enfants.  J’aime  mes  petits- 
enfants.  Je  peux  rire,  plaisanter,  etre  joyeux,  avoir 
du  plaisir  avec  ma  femme,  ne  pas  rire  d’elle  mais 
rire  avec  elle.  Avoir  du  plaisir.  II  y a encore  bien 
des  choses  qu’on  a besoin  de  corriger,  mais,  au 
moins,  on  sait  qu’on  peut  se  parler  de  cela.  J’ai 
encore  bien  du  chemin  a faire.  J’ai  cause  bien  du 
tort  a ma  famille,  les  rendant  mefiants,  a cause  de 
la  faqon  dont  je  les  ai  trades,  la  violence  que  je 
leur  ai  fait  subir.  Ce  que  je  sais  aujourd’hui,  c’est 
que  e’etait  mal  — c’est  a cause  de  toute  la  souf- 


france,  les  malheurs  que  j’ai  sub  is  dans  le  passe  — 
la  violence  que  j’ai  subie  dans  les  pensionnats. 

Je  ne  rejette  pas  le  blame  sur  les  autres.  J’ai  par- 
donne  a beaucoup  de  personnes  qui  m’ont  fait 
souffrir;  je  suis  alle  vers  beaucoup  de  gens  et  je 
leur  ai  exprime  mes  regrets.  J’ai  encore  beaucoup 
de  chemin  a faire.  Mais  au  moins  je  peux 
m’ameliorer,  une  journee  a la  fois. 

En  finissant,  je  voudrais  vous  remercier  d’etre 
venus  chez  nous  et  d’etre  venus  entendre  mon 
histoire.  Si  cela  peut  aider  quelqu’un  a sortir  de 
sa  coquille  comme  je  l’ai  fait,  j’en  suis  heureux. 
Je  peux  juste  dire  que  j’ai  cause  beaucoup  de 
torts  en  ce  monde,  dans  cette  communaute.  J’ai 
bon  espoir,  qu’un  jour,  je  pourrai  rendre  ce  que 
la  communaute  m’a  donne  : du  reconfort,  une 
maison  et  une  famille  tendre  et  affectueuse.  J’ai 
aussi  l’espoir  que  je  pourrai  rendre  la  pareille  a 
une  autre  personne. 

Merci  beaucoup! 
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J'ai  transmis  vos  coordonnees  a la  personne  responsable  de  notre  liste  d'envoi  (de 
souscripteursj.Vous  devriez  done  recevoir  les  prochains  numeros  de  Le  premier  pas 
(sans  frais). 


Healing  Our  Spirit 
Worldwide  en  2006 
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Je  vous  remercie  de  nouveau  de  votre  interet. 

Giselle  Robelin 

* 

Chers  redacteurs  : 

Nous  offrons  un  cours  sur  l’enseignement  autochtone(EDUC  4200: 
Aboriging  Education)  dans  lequel  nous  accordons  beaucoup  d’importance  a 
la  formation  scolaire  qui  a ete  dispensee  dans  les  pensionnats.  Pourrions- 
nous  recevoir  une  serie  de  ce  numero  de  Le  premier  pas  (volume  4,  numero 
2);  l’analyse  bibliographique  serait  tres  utile  aux  etudiants  de  cette  periode 
historique. 

II  nous  faudrait  75  copies  pour  les  2 classes.  Je  vous  remercie  pour  toute  l’at- 
tention  que  vous  apportez  a ma  demande. 

Lauri  Gilchrist,  Ph.D. 

Coordonnatrice,  Section  d’Edmonton 
Programme  de  Service  social 
Maskwacis  Cultural  College 

Salut!  Lauri 

J'arrive  tout  juste  d'un  voyage  dans  le  Nord,ce  qui  explique  pourquoi  je  n'ai  pas 
accuse  reception  de  ta  demande  immediatement.  Nous  t'envoyons  les  bulletins  d'in- 
formation  aujourd'hui  meme.  Nous  te  souhaitons  le  plus  grand  succes  avec  ton  cours 
et  nous  apprecions  vraiment  le  fait  que  tu  vas  te  servir  de  notre  bulletin  d'informa- 
tion. 

Je  t'envoie  mes  meilleurs  voeux. 

Giselle  Robelin 

Merci  Giselle  pour  ta  lettre  et  le  colis  que  tu  m’as  fait  parvenir.  Nous  inte- 
grons  votre  bulletin  a un  devoir  (exercice)  dans  le  cadre  du  cours;  e’est  ainsi 
que  nous  allons  utiliser  cette  information.  De  plus,  environ  60  etudiant(s) 
vont  etudier  cette  information  et  transmettre  le  message  en  communiquant 
avec  leur  collectivite  respective.  Continue  ton  bon  travail. 

Lauri  Gilchrist,  Ph.D. 

* 

Bonjour  Giselle, 

Je  lis  presentement  Le  premier  pas  et  j’apprends  que  je  peux  recevoir  le  bul- 
letin sur  demande.  Voici  done  ci-dessous  mon  nom  et  mon  adresse;  j’ap- 
precierais  que  vous  m’ajoutiez  a votre  liste  d’envoi.  Merci  beaucoup!  J’aime 
lire  les  articles.  (A  titre  d’information,  je  suis  a present  agente  de  projet 
chargee  de  cinq  projets  dont  le  Aboriginal  Offender  Project  Committee 
[comite  charge  du  projet  a l’intention  des  detenus/delinquants  autochtones] , 
d’oit  mon  interet  continu  pour  l’histoire  et  la  culture  autochtones.) 

Lyn  MacNeill 

Agente  regional  e interimaire  des  Communications  et  de  projets, 

Commission  nationale  des  liberations  conditionnelles 


La  conference  Healing  Our  Spirit  Worldwide  reunira  les  Autochtones  des 
Ltats-Unis,  du  Canada,  de  la  Nouvelle-Zelande,  de  l’Australie,  du 
Mexique,  de  l’Amerique  Centrale  et  de  l’Amerique  du  Sud,  tout  comme 
ceux  des  autres  pays  du  monde. 

Les  participants  proviendront  d’une  grande  diversite  d’interets,  represen- 
teront  le  leadership  tribal,  les  centres  de  traitement  autochtones,  des 
groupes  de  soutien  (entraide)  communautaires  et  des  representants  gou- 
vernementaux. 

Le  pouvoir  d’une  rencontre  mondiale 

La  conference  Healing  Our  Spirit  Worldwide  est  une  demarche  vraiment 
evolutive  (en  developpement).  Le  comite  de  planification  compose  de 
representants  tribaux  provenant  du  monde  entier  vise  a retablir  les 
nations  a partir  de  l’interieur.  Les  solutions  en  matiere  de  guerison  axees 
sur  les  problemes  d’alcool  et  d’abus  de  substances  psycho-actives  chez  les 
Autochtones  seront  structures  en  vue  de  repondre  aux  besoins  des  per- 
sonnes,  des  families,  des  collectivites  et  des  Premieres  Nations. 

La  Convention  emanant  de  HOSW  a ete  etablie  avant  la  rencontre  et 
tout  au  long  de  la  rencontre;  elle  est  consideree  comme  une  declaration 
touchant  les  buts  poursuivis  aux  niveaux  individuel,  familial,  communau- 
taire  et  ceux  des  dirigeants  des  Premieres  Nations. 
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La  conference  Healing  Our  Spirit  Worldwide  reunira  les  Autochtones  des 
Ltats-Unis,  du  Canada,  de  la  Nouvelle-Zelande,  de  1’Australie,  du 
Mexique,  de  l’Amerique  Centrale  et  de  l’Amerique  du  Sud,  tout  comme 
ceux  des  autres  pays  du  monde. 

Les  participants  proviendront  d’une  grande  diversite  d’interets,  represen- 
teront  le  leadership  tribal,  les  centres  de  traitement  autochtones,  des 
groupes  de  soutien  (entraide)  communautaires  et  des  representants  gou- 
vernementaux. 

Le  pouvoir  d’une  rencontre  mondiale 

La  conference  Healing  Our  Spirit  Worldwide  est  une  demarche  vraiment 
evolutive  (en  developpement).  Le  comite  de  planification  compose  de 
representants  tribaux  provenant  du  monde  entier  vise  a retablir  les 
nations  a partir  de  l’interieur.  Les  solutions  en  matiere  de  guerison  axees 
sur  les  problemes  d’alcool  et  d’abus  de  substances  psycho-actives  chez  les 
Autochtones  seront  structures  en  vue  de  repondre  aux  besoins  des  per- 
sonnes,  des  families,  des  collectivites  et  des  Premieres  Nations. 

La  Convention  emanant  de  HOSW  a ete  etablie  avant  la  rencontre  et 
tout  au  long  de  la  rencontre;  elle  est  consideree  comme  une  declaration 
touchant  les  buts  poursuivis  aux  niveaux  individuel,  familial,  communau- 
taire  et  ceux  des  dirigeants  des  Premieres  Nations. 
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des  services  destines  specifiquement  aux  detenus 
inuits  et  il  faudrait  reduire  le  plus  possible  la 
frequence  de  leurs  transferts. 


etre  place  sur  la  tete,  la  pointe  (du  Niortut)  etait  pointee 
vers  l’avant.  Le  joueur  vise,  incline  alors  la  tete,  permettant 
ainsi  au  Niortut  de  tomber  vers  la  cible! 


Planchette  de  cribbage  inuite 

Une  planchette  de  cribbage  est  un  materiel  de  jeu  servant  de 
marqueur  pour  compter  les  points;  le  cribbage  est  une  partie 
de  cartes  specifiques  qui  est  apparu,  selon  les  croyances,  en 
Angleterre  pendant  le  17e  siecle.  Sous  sa  forme  modifiee,  il 
est  encore  tres  populaire  dans  le  monde  entier. 


* Des  programmes  de  traitement  de  la  toxico- 
manie  devraient  etre  offerts  dans  les  collectivites, 
les  centres  de  reception,  les  centres  de  detention 
et  les  maisons  de  transition. 

* Les  services  de  police  pourraient  ressembler  a 
ceux  qui  sont  assures  par  les  «peacekeepers»,  ou 
ils  pourraient  etre  confies  a des  corps  policiers 
qui  existent  deja.  Le  concept  de  l'«agent  special», 
cependant,  s'est  revele  inefficace  et  devrait  etre 
ecarte. 

* Il  faudrait  etudier  attentivement  la  question  de 
la  reinsertion  sociale  des  ex-detenus.  Il  faudrait 
egalement  mettre  sur  pied  des  services  de  soutien 
et  de  counseling  afin  de  reduire  les  risques  de 
recidive. 

* Des  programmes  de  formation  avancee 
devraient  etre  offerts  aux  juges,  a leur  personnel 
de  soutien,  aux  employes  inuits  des  centres  de 
reception,  des  centres  de  detention  et  des  etab- 
lissements  correctionnels,  aux  «peacekeepers», 
aux  interpretes,  aux  agents  de  liaison,  aux  con- 
seillers  en  matiere  de  drogue  et  d'alcool  et  au 
personnel  non  autochtone. 

* Il  serait  important  d'entretenir  des  communi- 
cations suivies  et  d'effectuer  des  evaluations 
regulierement,  surtout  aux  premiers  stades  de  la 
mise  en  application  d'un  tel  systeme. 

Le  modele  que  nous  venons  de  decrire  n'est 
qu'un  point  de  depart  pour  lancer  le  debat.  Il 
reste  encore  beaucoup  d'analyses  et  d'etudes  de 
developpement  a realiser. 


Achetee  en  1978  par  le  musee  aupres  d’une  galerie  d’art, 
cette  planchette  de  cribbage  provient  d’une  collection  privee 
qui  a ete,  ulterieurement,  vendue  a cette  galerie.  La 
planchette  sculptee  a ete  realisee  par  Simanek,  un  artiste 
inuit  residant  a Lake  Harbour  sur  la  cote  sud-ouest  de  file 
de  Baffin  (Arctique  de  1’Est).  Ciselee  pour  ressembler  a un 
animal  en  fuite,  la  tete  est  faite  de  pierre  de  savon  (saponite) 
verte,  alors  que  le  corps  est  forme  d’un  bois  de  caribou.  La 
sculpture  au  complet  mesure  39  cm  de  longueur,  4 cm  de 
largeur  et  4,5  cm  de  hauteur.  La  tete  de  pierre  de  savon  est 
collee  au  bois.  Les  cotes  du  bois  ont  ete  perces  par  des 
rangees  de  trous,  de  maniere  a ce  qu’on  futilise  comme 
planchette  de  cribbage.  Un  depassement  d’un  cote  du  bois  a 
ete  cisele  pour  faire  office  de  recipient  permettant  de  con- 
server  les  cinq  fiches  de  jeu  marqueurs  de  points  (approxi- 
mativement  0,2  cm  de  diametre  par  1,7  cm  de  longueur). 
Un  os  plat  effile  (3,5  cm  de  longueur,  1,5  cm  de  largeur  et  1 
cm  d’epaisseur)  a ete  cisele  pour  s’ajuster  au  depassement,  de 
sorte  que  les  fiches  de  jeu  ne  tombent  pas  une  fois  entre- 
posees  a l’interieur. 

L’histoire  de  la  reproduction  a caractere  artistique  chez  les 
Inuits  est  longue  en  ce  qui  concerne  foment entation  sculp- 
tee, en  forme  de  figurines  representant  des  animaux  — 
comme  le  demontre  a titre  d’exemple  cette  planchette  de 
cribbage.  Cependant,  par  suite  du  contact  avec  les  nego- 
ciants  en  fourrure  europeens  et  nord-americains  au  18e  sie- 
cle, les  sculptures  comme  cette  planchette  de  cribbage  ont 
ete  produites  principalement  a des  fins  commerciales  et  non 
pour  les  besoins  d’utilisation  des  Inuits.  En  fait,  le  jeu  de 
cribbage  n’est  pas  un  jeu  autochtone  inuit.  Encouragees  par 
le  gouvernement  canadien,  la  sculpture  et  l’impression  de 
gravure  sur  pierre  inspirees  de  la  culture  traditionnelle  inuite 
sont  devenues  le  soutien  principal  de  l’economie  inuite  au 
20e  siecle. 
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Entretien  avec  Rachael 

Suite  de  la  page  40 

Ce  que  nous  faisons,  c'est  leur  donner  des  options  et  nous  insistons  aussi  sur  le  fait  qu'il  doit  y 
avoir  toujours  un  choix  d'activites  a faire.  S'ils  choisissent  de  s'ennuyer,  eh!  bien,  oui,  ils 
s'ennuient.  Mais,  au  moins,  ils  auront  toujours  quelque  chose  a faire. 


L’ecole  secondaire  reussit  tres  bien  a augmenter  le  taux  d’assiduite  /de 
frequentation  des  eleves.  En  efFet,  la  participation  ou  l’assiduite  a l’ecole  a 
probablement  quadruple  au  cours  des  deux  dernieres  annees  en  raison  de 
leur  programme.  Nous  travaillons  en  partenariat  avec  les  membres  du  per- 
sonnel, mais  nous  sommes  aussi  beaucoup  preoccupes  au  sujet  des  jeunes 
qui  sont  absents  de  l’ecole  ou  des  eleves  qui  ne  peuvent  pas  etre  assidus. 
Grace  a nos  deux  programmes,  nous  avons  l’impression  que  nous  sommes 
en  contact  avec  la  plupart  des  jeunes  en  ville  et  c’est  tres  important  d’avoir 
cette  conviction.  Nous  nous  assurons  aussi  que  les  jeunes  sont  informes 
regulierement  de  ce  qui  se  passe  en  ville,  qu’il  y a des  endroits  oil  ils  peu- 
vent aller,  qu’il  y a partout  des  activites  qui  leur  sont  offertes.  N’importe 
quel  jour  de  la  semaine,  que  ce  soit  un  dimanche  ou  en  plein  milieu  d’un 
jour  de  conge,  il  y a toujours  quelque  chose  a faire  et  c’est  important  qu’ils 
le  sachent.  Il  y a trois  ans,  la  plainte  la  plus  importante  des  jeunes  au 
moment  ou  nous  preparions  tous  ensemble  un  plan  pour  le  mieux-etre 
etait  qu’ils  s’ennuyaient.  Il  n’y  avait  rien  a faire. 

Ce  que  nous  faisons,  c’est  leur  donner  des  options  et  nous  insistons  aussi 
sur  le  fait  qu’il  doit  y avoir  toujours  un  choix  d’activites  a faire.  S’ils  choi- 
sissent de  s’ennuyer,  eh!  bien,  oui,  ils  s’ennuient.  Mais,  au  moins,  ils  auront 
toujours  quelque  chose  a faire. 

Il  y a presque  cinq  ans,  au  moment  oil  nous  etions  a elaborer  le  plan  pour 
le  mieux-etre,  nous  etions  motives  par  le  fait  que  la  frequence  du  suicide  a 
Povungnituk  etait  tres  elevee,  le  taux  de  suicide  le  plus  eleve.  Nous  etions 
aussi  tres  preoccupes  par  l’epidemie  de  suicides;  si  une  personne  s’enlevait 
la  vie,  toute  la  ville  retenait  son  souffle,  car  on  savait  qu’il  y en  aurait  un 
autre  et  probablement  toute  une  serie  de  suicides.  Pendant  des  annees,  il  y 
a eu  jusqu’a  quatre,  cinq  deces  chez  les  jeunes.  Ces  suicides  etaient  associes 
a d’autres  incidents,  mais  on  comptait  probablement  une  tentative  de  sui- 
cide par  semaine  et  ceux  qui  se  suicidaient  entrainaient  d’autres  a le  faire. 

Si  on  compare  ces  donnees  a ce  qui  se  produit  aujourd’hui,  il  y a une 
nette  amelioration  de  la  situation;  je  pense  que  nous  avons  eu  deux  sui- 
cides au  cours  des  trois  dernieres  annees  et  demie.  Ce  qui,  malgre  le  fait 
d’avoir  perdu  deux  personnes,  constitue  un  resultat  epatant  etant  donne 


qu’il  n’y  a plus  d’epidemie.  Nous  considerons  que  c’est  un  grand  pas 
accompli  grace  au  plan  de  mieux-etre,  le  fait  que  nous  aiyons  reussi  a 
toucher  les  jeunes  qui  avaient  grandement  besoin  qu’on  entre  en  commu- 
nication avec  eux. 

Manifestement,  il  y a encore  beaucoup  de  chemin  a faire.  Nous  aimerions 
bien  dire  dans  dix  ans  que  nous  n’ avons  eu  aucun  suicide  a signaler  au 
cours  des  dix  dernieres  annees;  cependant,  je  peux  vous  dire  qu’au  moins, 
les  adultes  et  les  jeunes  affliges  par  cette  ideation  du  suicide  sauront  qu’il  y 
a des  endroits  oil  ils  peuvent  aller  pour  demander  de  l’aide.  Nous  essayons 
de  leur  offrir  le  plus  d’options  possibles.  Il  y a le  coordonnateur  pour  les 
jeunes  qui  est  un  conseiller  qualifie.  Il  y a les  travailleurs  formes  en  aide 
entre  les  pairs.  Au  centre  de  sante,  il  y a un  personnel  tres  bon/competent 
dont  les  membres  sont  disponibles,  offrent  des  services  24  heures  sur  24. 
En  ville,  il  y a des  benevoles  qui  font  du  counselling  24  heures  sur  24,  a 
qui  les  gens  peuvent  telephoner  et  chez  qui  la  porte  est  toujours  ouverte. 
De  plus,  le  groupe  de  femmes  fait  aussi  un  tres  bon  travail  en  ville.  Elies 
assurent  le  fonctionnement  de  la  maison  d’hebergement  pour  les  femmes  a 
la  recherche  d’un  refuge,  ayant  elles  aussi  des  services  24  heures  sur  24.  Si 
quelqu’un  veut  parler,  les  gens  savent  oil  ils  peuvent  s’adresser. 

Il  y a beaucoup  de  services  et  beaucoup  de  benevoles  en  ville  qui  travaillent 
tres  fort. 

Nous  ne  parviendrons  pas  a eliminer  toutes  les  souffrances  des  gens  habi- 
tant cette  ville.  Ce  que  nous  essayons  de  faire,  c’est  de  nous  rendre  aussi 
accessibles  que  possible  pour  servir  les  gens,  tout  en  les  informant  qu’il  y a 
des  consequences  pour  chaque  acte  commis,  quel  qu’il  soit.  Tout  ce  que 
nous  pouvons  faire,  c’est  de  leur  montrer  qu’il  y a une  autre  faqon  de  faire, 
mais  nous  leur  en  laissons  le  choix  a la  fin  de  la  journee.  S’ils  decident  de 
vandaliser  ou  de  faire  une  infraction/un  acte  criminel,  tout  ce  que  nous 
pouvons  faire,  c’est  d’etre  la  pour  eux  le  lendemain  et  dire  : « Que  pou- 
vons-nous  faire  pour  vous  aider  aujourd’hui?  » On  comptera  toujours  un 
echec  sur  dix  reussites.  C’est  la  loi  de  l’equilibre.  Et,  esperons-le,  nous 
parviendrons  tot  ou  tard  a les  toucher  eux  aussi. 
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Recently,  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  staff 
attended  the  Holy  Angels  Indian  Residential 
School  reunion  in  Fort  Chipewyan, 
Alberta.  Also  in  attendance  were  staff  from 
the  Legacy  of  Hope  Foundation,  who  have 
been  recording  stories  for  over  two  years 
as  part  of  an  education  project  designed  to 
teach  youth,  and  the  broader  public,  about 
the  residential  school  legacy.  The  photographs, 
above  and  below,  were  taken  by  during  the 
reunion,  in  August  2007. 

Holy  Angels  Indian  Residential  School  closed 
over  thirty  years  ago,  in  1974.  In  attendance 
at  the  reunion  were  over  200  former  students, 


mostly  from  out  of  town.  Also  in  attendance 
were  friends,  family,  and  Grand  Chief  of  the 
Assembly  of  First  Nations,  among  others. 

One  of  the  many  notable  moments  was 
RCMP  Sgt.  Fred  Kamins’s  apology  for 
police  force’s  role  in  carrying  out  the 
residential  school  policy  of  apprehending 
students  and  arresting  parents  who  refused 
to  send  their  children.  Part  of  his  apology 
read,  “I  am  ashamed  that  our  country’s 
history  - a proud  history  of  meeting 
adversity  and  challenge  - should  be 
tainted  by  this  tragic  chapter.” 
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Message  from  the  Editor 


It’s  been  some  time  now  since  the  last  edition  of  Healing  Words. 
However,  the  newsletter  is  back  now,  and  we  will  be  producing 
regular  issues  at  more  frequent  intervals.  Healing  Words  invites 
you  to  send  in  your  letters,  articles,  questions,  pictures, 
and  comments.  After  all,  this  is  your  publication,  and  we  hope 
you  will  find  it  informative,  helpful,  and  above  all  healing. 

Below  is  the  schedule  for  upcoming  issues  of  Healing  Words. 
In  these  future  editions,  we  will  profile  healing  projects,  provide 
news  related  to  healing,  and  share  stories  of  courage  and  resil- 
ience. We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you! 

- The  Staff  of  Healing  Words. 


Healing  Words  is  a free  publica- 
tion of  the  Aboriginal  Healing 
Foundation.  Dedicated 
exclusively  to  Indian 
residential  school  stories 
and  to  sharing  resources  for 
healing,  this  newsletter  is  your 
place  to  share  your  thoughts 
and  experiences  related  to 
residential  school  (including 
hostels,  industrial  schools, 
boarding  schools,  and  day 
schools). 

THANK-YOU  TO 
ALL  OUR 
CONTRIBUTORS  ! 


healing  words 


wayne  k.  spear 


Healing  Words  Prodution  Schedule 

Volume  5 Number  4 — end  of  March  2008 
Volume  6 Number  1 - end  of  September  2008 
Volume  6 Number  2 — end  of  March  2009 
Volume  6 Number  3 - end  of  September  2009 


The  purpose  of  Healing  Words  is  to  be  an  instrument  for  honouring  the  Foundation's 
commitments  to  survivors,  their  descendants,  and  their  communities.  It  is  one  of  the  means 
by  which  we  demonstrate  our  respect  for  the  agreements  the  Foundation  has  signed.  It  is 
also  a vehicle  for  supporting  the  mission,  vision  and  objectives  of  the  Aboriginal  Healing 
Foundation  as  well  as  the  goals  of  the  Foundation's  Communications  Strategy. 


You  can  send  your  articles,  letters,  pictures,  or  other  contributions 
by  fax,  mail,  or  email  to: 

Healing  Words 
75  Albert  Street 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
KIP  5E7 

The  fax  number  is  (613)  237-4442  and  the  email  address  is  wspear@ 
ahf.ca  Please  include  a short  biography  with  your  submission 
as  well  as  a return  address  and  phone  number.  Healing  Words  may 
need  to  contact  you  about  your  submission. 

The  AHF  does  not  pay  for  published  submissions,  but  contributors 
get  free  copies  of  the  newsletter.  The  views  expressed  by  contributors 
to  Healing  Words  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  the  AHF. 
All  submissions  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  editorial  team  and 
may  be  edited  for  spelling,  grammar,  and  length.  Thanks! 


▼ 


Healing 

Words 


To  receive  Healing  Words,  write  to  us  at  Suite 
801,  75  Albert  Street,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  KIP 
5E7  or  phone  1-888-725-8886.  (In  Ottawa, 
phone  237-4441).  The  fax  number  is  (613) 
237-4442  and  the  email  address  is  wspear@ahf 
ca.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  newsletter  is  available 
in  French  and  English  and  is  free.  Also  available 
on-line!  http : / / www.  ahf.  ca 
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Aboriginal  Survivors  for  Healing 


f written  by  Jackie  Miller 

THE  ABORIGINAL  HEALING  FOUNDATION 

I had  the  wonderful  opportunity  to  visit  with  several  projects  recently. 

The  purpose  of  the  visits  was  to  learn  about  their  experiences  as  service  pro- 
viders, and  to  write  this  article  in  order  to  share  their  success  and  challenges 
with  our  readership.  As  the  AHF  looks  at  winding  down  our  operations,  it 
is  important  to  create  networks  throughout  theses  communities;  and  to  go 
back  to  our  original  function  of  empowering  communities  to  heal  them- 
selves. All  across  this  country  projects  have  worked  to  develop  strategies  and 
support  programs  for  their  communities.  It  is  the  aim  of  these  articles  to 
share  these  stories  with  you  our  readers. 

These  articles  also  continue  the  traditional  ways  of  storytelling  yet  utilize 
modern  technology.  We  can  all  learn  from  the  stories  of  others,  because  we 
can  personally  relate  to  their  struggles  and  achievements,  as  we  travel  along 
together  on  this  healing  journey.  It  is  our  hope  that  as  you  read  these  stories 
you  will  gain  insight  into  your  own  community  and  own  journey.  Perhaps 
it  will  entice  you  to  contact  someone  from  another  region  or  project  and 
create  new  supports  and  outlets  for  your  own  process.  As  well,  we  anticipate 
it  will  bring  about  a sense  of  belonging  and  closeness  as  you  read  that  other 
regions  are  dealing  with  the  same  issues  that  face  you;  and  therefore  you  can 
realize  that  you  are  never  alone  on  this  path. 

We  would  also  like  to  highlight  the  achievements  of  individuals  and  com- 
munities who  have  gained  personal  growth  because  of  the  programs  funded 
by  the  AHF. 

Thank  you  for  journeying  with  us! 

Building  Strength  Within: 

ASH  or  Aboriginals  Survivors  for  Healing  Inc  is  located  in  Charlottetown 
PEI.  The  funding  for  the  program  from  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation 
began  in  2000  with  a mandate  to  provide  services  and  support  to  Survivors 
of  the  Shubenacadie  Residential  School  and  their  families  on  Prince  Edward 
Island. 

When  speaking  with  the  Director  Tarry  Hewitt,  she  stated  that  the  key  to 
success  is  staff  stability  and  continuity  of  programming.  In  order  to  build 
trust  within  the  community  and  from  the  individuals,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  staffing  remains  consistent.  In  a world  where  there  is  continuous  change 
and  ever  increasing  mounds  of  paperwork  and  information  about  the  Indian 
Residential  School  Settlements  it  is  key  that  the  programs  offering  healing 
and  reassurance  has  staff  who  become  someone  that  clients  trust  and  respect. 
This  is  essential  to  establish  a safe  and  confidential  environment. 

As  well,  because  PEI  is  a small  province,  many  of  the  services  that  may  be 
offered  by  other  provincial  governments  can  end  up  falling  in  the  laps  of 
non-profit  organizations.  Thus  positive  networking  between  these  non- 
profit organizations  is  of  outmost  importance  as  they  coordinate  and  sup- 
port the  healing  journeys  of  Survivors  with  inter-agency  issues. 

Dale  Sylliboy  has  been  a Councillor  with  the  ASH  program  for  the  past  5 
years.  Dale  uses  the  traditional  teachings  as  a way  for  people  to  take  action 
and  make  the  necessary  changes  in  their  lives.  Healing  circles  are  held  week- 
ly. Women  meet  on  Wednesday  with  lunch  served  for  the  circle  participants 
before  the  circle  starts  at  1:00  pm.  Men  have  breakfast  and  then  begin  their 
healing  circle  on  Thursdays  at  10:00am.  The  healing  circles  last  as  long  as 
the  participants  want  and  some  times  they  can  continue  on  until  evening. 


Many  survivors  have  difficulty  understanding  the  problems  they  currently 
face  in  their  lives,  and  so  they  must  to  go  back  to  the  time  when  it  all  started. 
They  have  to  go  back  to  when  the  abuse  started.  They  talk  about  the  learned 
behaviours  from  residential  school  and  how  they  passed  those  behaviours  on 
to  their  children;  which  is  why  families  of  residential  school  survivors  have 
issues  in  their  lives. 

Sharing  can  be  extremely  emotionally  difficult  for  many  of  the  Survivors. 
But  in  the  healing  circle  they  learn  to  sort  through  their  garbage  and  to  let  it 
go.  Each  week  they  have  a different  topic  to  journal  on  and  then  share  dur- 
ing the  circle.  An  example  topic  would  be  what  it  means  to  be  a good  parent. 
Many  Survivors  could  not  answer  that  question  at  first  and  so  in  circle  they 
went  back  to  the  family  before  residential  schools  and  looked  at  the  activi- 
ties of  community  life  and  the  family  structure  from  that  perspective.  At  the 
end  of  the  8-week  session,  the  group  takes  part  in  a big  ceremony  complete 
with  a sweat.  The  Survivors  then  burn  all  of  their  journals  and  begin  as  new 
people.  The  group  as  a way  to  celebrate  their  journey  finally  enjoys  a feast. 

Once  the  participants  learn  this  process  and  continue  to  use  the  traditional 
ways  and  teachings  they  can  further  continue  on  their  healing  journey.  The 
women  have  created  a very  strong  unity  of  the  sisterhood,  who  are  sup- 
portive of  each  other  and  at  the  same  time  hold  each  other  accountable  to 
the  journey.  They  have  also  brought  other  people  into  the  circle  as  they  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  healing  in  other  people  within  the  community.  This  is 
true  development,  as  the  community  is  empowered  to  become  mentors  and 
healers.  Survivors  are  further  able  to  heal  themselves  as  they  work  through 
their  issues  and  simultaneously  assist  others  to  begin  their  own  journey  of 
healing.  It  is  hard  work  but  it  is  also  very  rewarding  work. 

Descendents  often  appear  to  be  more  angry  that  the  survivors,  because  they 
don’t  necessarily  understand  what  happened  to  the  survivors.  And  therefore, 
they  tend  to  harbour  more  anger  that  their  parents  were  not  there  for  them. 
It  is  so  important  that  these  family  members  understand  what  happened  and 
also  begin  a healing  journey  to  release  the  anger  and  hate.  ( I am  not  sure 
where  to  place  this  or  perhaps  delete  it) 

“The  problems  people  face  in  their  lives  today  are  due  to  the  neglect  and 
abuse  of  the  past,  but  if  people  face  and  own  the  problems  and  these  issues 
from  the  past,  life  will  get  easier.  The  scars  will  always  be  there,  as  scars  don’t 
go  away;  but  life  will  go  on  in  a new  way.”  Dale  Sylliboy. 

For  more  information  on  this  funded  project,  please  visit  the  Aboriginal 
Healing  Foundation  website  at  http://www.ahf.ca/funded-projects/atlantic- 
prince-edward-island/aboriginal-survivors-for-healing 


Visit  the  AHF  website  to  read  about  funded  projects:  www.ahf. 
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Healing  Life  Through  Culture 

? Originally  published  in  the  Fall  2000  Edition  of  Healing  Words 
(Volume  2 Number  1) 

Elders  and  others  have  known  for  years  that  if  Aboriginal  peoples  could 
hold  on  to  their  culture  they  could  survive.  Despite  attempts  by  non- 
aboriginals to  destroy  our  nations,  the  people  have  managed  to  survive. 
Secretly,  some  people  held  on  to  their  beliefs,  even  practiced  them  by 
clandestine  means.  They  are  to  be  honoured  for  their  efforts. 

-T  ehaliwaskenhas 

Cultural  continuity  as  a hedge  against  suicide  in  Canada’s  First  nations 
[Full  article:  web.uvic.ca/ '-lalonde/manuscripts/1998TransCultural.pdf] 

Extracts  adapted  from  a research  article  by  Michael  J.  Chandler  & 
Christopher  Ealonde,  the  full  text  of  which  can  be  found  on  the  Turtle 
Island  Native  Network. 

This  research  report,  which  is  all  about  self-continuity  and  its  role  as  a 
protective  factor  against  suicide,  comes  in  three  parts. 

Youth  and  identity 

Anyone  whose  identity  is  undermined  by  radical  personal  and  cultural 
change  is  put  at  special  risk  of  suicide  because  they  lose  those  future  com- 
mitments that  are  necessary  to  guarantee  appropriate  care  and  concern 
for  their  own  well-being.  It  is  because  of  this  that  adolescents  and  young 
adults  - who  are  living  through  moments  of  especially  dramatic  change 
- constitute  such  a high  risk  group. 

This  generalized  period  of  increased  risk  can  be  made  even  more  acute 
within  communities  that  lack  a sense  of  cultural  continuity  which  might 
otherwise  support  the  efforts  of  young  persons  to  develop  more  adequate 
self-continuity  warranting  practices. 

Children  tend  to  proceed  gradually  and  fitfully  toward  first  one  and  then 
another  increasingly  mature  way  of  warranting  their  own  continuous  iden- 
tity. En  route  to  the  construction  of  some  acceptably  grown-up  ways  of 
thinking  about  personal  persistence,  children  and  youth  regularly  abandon 
the  outgrown  skins  of  their  own  earlier  ways  of  finding  sameness  within 
change. 

Until  newly  refitted  with  some  next-generation  means  of  connecting  the 
future  to  the  past,  they  are  often  temporarily  left  without  a proper  sense 
of  care  and  concern  for  the  person  they  are  becoming. 

Under  such  transitional  circumstances,  when  self-continuity  has  tempo- 
rarily gone  missing,  suicide  newly  becomes  a “live  option.” 

Conclusion 

Our  aim  in  the  present  research  report  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  risk  of 
suicide  run  by  First  Nations  youth  is  determined  by  the  ways  in  which 
they  undertake  to  construct  and  defend  a sense  of  identity  that  allows 
them  to  survive  as  continuous  persons  despite  often  dramatic  individual 
and  cultural  change. 

What  we  hope  will  prevent  this  research  program  from  being  yet  another 
in  a long  series  of  cultural  assaults  on  aboriginal  peoples  is  our  attempt 
to  show,  not  that  suicide  rates  are  demonstrably  higher  within  the  First 


Nations  culture  as  a whole,  but  that:  1)  that  there  is  wide  variability  in 
the  rates  of  youth  suicide  across  different  Aboriginal  communities  and,  2) 
that  this  variability  is  closely  associated  with  efforts  on  the  part  of  these 
communities  to  preserve  and  promote  a sense  of  cultural  continuity. 

Our  second  set  of  findings  - meant  to  demonstrate  that  some  good  mea- 
sure of  the  variability  in  rates  found  between  Native  communities  attaches 
itself  to  efforts  to  restore  and  rebuild  a sense  of  cultural  continuity  - con- 
stitute what  we  hope  is  a step  in  the  right  direction  of  searching  out  vari- 
ables that  not  only  have  some  explanatory  power,  but  also  admit  to  some 
degree  of  potential  for  modification  or  provide  opportunities  for  change. 

Taken  together,  it  also  proved  to  be  the  case  that  having  more  of  these 
factors  present  in  the  community  was  decidedly  better:  the  observed  5- 
year  youth  suicide  rate  fell  to  zero  when  all  six  were  found  to  be  true  of 
any  particular  community.  Here  at  least  are  a half  dozen  examples  from 
what  is  undoubtedly  a much  larger  set  of  cultural  factors,  the  promotion 
of  which  may  hold  some  real  promise  of  reducing  the  epidemic  of  youth 
suicide  within  certain  First  Nations  communities. 

Markers  of  Cultural  Continuity 

Self-Government 

Although  just  over  12%  of  all  Native  youth  (2,201  of  17,902)  reside  in 
communities  that  enjoy  some  measure  of  self-government,  this  factor 
appears  to  provide  the  greatest  protective  value  with  an  estimated  102.8 
fewer  suicides  per  100,000  youth  within  communities  that  have  attained 
self-government  against  those  that  have  not  (18.2  vs.  121.0  suicides  per 
100,000). 

The  Self-Government  classification  recognized  those  few  bands  that, 
irrespective  of  having  begun  their  land  claims  efforts  early  or  late,  were 
nevertheless  especially  successful  in  their  negotiations  with  federal  and 
provincial  governments  in  having  further  established  their  right  in  law 
to  a large  measure  of  economic  and  political  independence  within  their 
traditional  territory. 

hand  Claims 

Each  of  BC’s  First  Nations  communities  were  classified  as  having  taken,  or 
not  taken,  early  steps  to  actively  secure  title  to  traditional  lands. 

While  the  majority  of  youth  suicides  (50  of  97,  or  51.5%),  and  the  major- 
ity of  the  youth  population  (64.3%)  are  to  be  found  within  communities 
marked  by  long  standing  efforts  to  exert  control  over  their  traditional  land 
base,  the  rate  of  suicide  within  these  communities  is  substantially  lower: 
86.8  vs.  147.3  suicides  per  100,000. 

Education  Services 

Data  derived  from  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  Canada  were  used  to 
divide  communities  into  those  in  which  the  majority  of  students  either 
did  or  did  not  attend  a band  school. 

While  just  21.8%  of  the  youth  population  live  in  communities  in  which 
a majority  of  children  are  known  to  attend  band  controlled  schools,  only 
1 1.3%  of  all  youth  suicides  occur  in  such  communities.  The  difference  in 
suicide  rates  between  communities  that  do  and  do  not  have  such  educa- 
tional systems  in  place  is  substantial:  71.1  vs.  116.2. 

Health  Services 

At  the  time  our  data  were  collected,  communities  could  be  rough-sorted 
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Healing  Life  Through  Culture 

continued  from  previous  page 

into  those  that  exercised  some  direct  measure  of  control  (provided  funding 
for  permanent  health  care  providers  within  the  community),  and  those 
that  had  little  or  no  such  control  (temporary  clinics  and  ‘fly-in’  care  pro- 
viders, or  services  rendered  outside  the  community). 

continued  from  previous  page 

Healing  Life  Through  Culture 

A slight  minority  of  the  youth  population  (46.4%)  live  within  communi- 
ties that  have  some  measure  of  control  over  the  provision  of  health  care 
services  and,  as  expected,  an  even  smaller  percentage  of  youth  suicides 
(38.1)  occur  in  such  communities,  resulting  in  comparative  rates  of  89.0 
and  125.1. 

Cultural  Facilities 

Community  profde  data  from  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  Canada  and 
information  obtained  directly  from  individual  band  offices  was  used  to 
calculate  the  number  of  communal  facilities  located  in  each  community. 

The  percentage  of  suicides  within  communities  that  contain  cultural 
facilities  was  lower  (56.7)  than  the  proportion  of  the  population  that 
reside  in  such  communities  (61.7),  resulting  in  lower  overall  suicide  rates: 
99.4  vs.  128.7. 

Police  & Fire  Services 

Data  on  these  local  efforts,  provided  by  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs 
Canada,  permitted  bands  to  be  classified  as  having  or  not  having  substan- 
tial control  over  their  police  and  fire  protection  services. 

Communities  that  control  police  and  fire  services  contain  62.1%  of  all 
Native  youth,  but  account  for  only  56.7%  of  all  youth  suicides,  resulting 
in  suicide  rates  of  99.0  and  123.7. 


Taken  all  together,  these  results  are  abundantly  clear:  First  Nations  com- 
munities vary  dramatically  in  the  rates  of  youth  suicide  that  they  evidence, 
and  these  differences  are  strongly  and  clearly  influenced  by  a group  of 
predictor  variables  or  protective  factors  all  meant  to  index  the  degree  to 
which  these  various  bands  are  engaged  in  community  practices  that  serve 
the  purpose  of  helping  them  preserve  and  restore  their  Native  cultures. 

What  we  believe  these  restorative  efforts  could  accomplish  within  these 
cultural  communities  is  not  just  the  strengthening  of  those  family  and 
peer  relations  that  might  help  shepherd  any  adolescent  from  any  cultural 
background  across  awkward  transitional  moments  in  the  formation  of  a 
mature  sense  of  self-continuity  (though  clearly  they  do  this  too),  but,  more 
importantly,  such  efforts  serve  to  highlight  the  important  connection 
between  self-  and  cultural  continuity. 

The  clear  message  that  is  sent  by  the  evidence  brought  out  in  this  report  is 
that  the  communities  that  have  taken  active  steps  to  preserve  and  rehabili- 
tate their  own  cultures  are  also  those  communities  in  which  youth  suicide 
rates  are  dramatically  lower. 

- Invest  in  cultural  heritage  - insulate  against  suicide. 

- Being  connected  to  your  culture  provides  you  with  a valuable  resource, 
an  ally  to  draw  on  when  your  sense  of  personal  identity  is  in  shambles. 

- A strong  continuity  in  culture  - a strong  protective  factor. 

- It  is  not  true  that  all  First  Nations  have  a higher  rate  of  suicide  than  the 
general  population  - but  some  First  Nations  do  have  dramatically  high 
rates.  Some  communities  have  suicide  rates  800  times  the  national  aver- 
age. But  there  are  others  where  suicide  doesn’t  exist. 

First  Nations  communities  could  look  at  the  fact  that  every  band  in  BC 
that  has  taken  all  of  the  protective  steps  outlined  in  this  report  have  a 
youth  suicide  rate  of  zero,  whereas  all  those  in  which  all  of  these  com- 
munity actions  are  missing  show  suicide  rates  that  are  best  described  as  “a 
crying  shame,”  and  still  insist  that,  because  “correlation  doesn’t  equal  cau- 
sation,” nothing  should  yet  be  done.  Or  alternatively,  it  could  be  decided 
that  doing  all  of  those  things  that  might  only  mimic  a saving  of  lives  is  still 
better  than  no  action  at  all.  In  either  case,  this  research  teaches  what  sorts 
of  actions  it  would  be  wise  to  have  in  mind. 


Photo:  “Regina  Industrial  School  - Graduating  Class,  1898.“  Indian  Affairs  Annual  Report. 
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Journeys 

Healing  is  the  “letting  go”  process  of  our  hurts.  It  breaks  the  cycle  of  vio- 
lence and  abuse  and  replaces  in  our  lives  the  anger,  shame  and  guilt.  Healing 
begins  using  the  seven  teachings  of  honesty,  truth,  humility,  love,  courage, 
wisdom,  and  respect.  Healing  is  the  search  for  who  we  are,  who  we  have 
been,  and  what  we  will  become.  It  means  feeling  good  about  ourselves,  our 
families,  communities,  and  Nations.  Our  understanding  of  our  journeys  will 
differ,  and  we  may  backtrack  many  times  before  the  teachings  are  learned. 
In  time  we  can  reclaim  the  trust  and  accept  the  guidance  of  the  Creator. 

Healing  is  a journey.  This  is  perhaps  the  only  certainty  we  do  have  about 
it.  Do  we  know  the  time  and  place  where  our  journey  begins?  Do  we  know 
why  we  start?  Do  we  know  where  we  are  going?  Do  we  know  where  we  wish 
to  go?  Do  we  know  how  to  get  there? 

Healing  is  as  much  about  finding  answers  as  asking  questions.  And  the 
journey  is  always  one  of  discoveries,  some  deeply  satisfying,  but  often  deeply 
painful.  And  we  do  know  where  the  journey  takes  place  first:  inside  our- 
selves. This  issue  is  about  inner  and  outer  journeys.  From  learning  about 
inner  justice,  love  and  forgiveness,  to  sharing  and  creating  healing  stories 
with  others. 

We  hope  that  the  spiritual,  physical,  mental  and  psychological  journeys  we 
begin  in  this  issue  will  encourage  you  on  your  own  healing  journey,  lead 
you  to  some  useful  discoveries,  raise  interesting  questions,  and  inspire  you 
to  share  your  personal  or  community  healing  journey  stories  with  us. 

The  articles  are  meant  to  celebrate  the  gifts  the  Creator  has  given  us  for 


our  journey  towards  healing.  They  are  offered  as  a means  to  encourage  and 
inspire  both  individuals  and  communities  involved  in  their  own  healing 
or  in  projects  to  help  others  heal.  We  hope  they  will  lead  those  engaged  in 
community  healing  to  new  insights,  new  ideas  or  approaches  to  develop 
projects,  whether  it  is  in  renewal  of  language  or  culture,  storytelling,  nature 
retreats  or  dream  sharing. 

Through  the  stories  of  some  of  the  AHF-funded  programs,  we  honour  all 
Aboriginal  individuals  and  communities  who  have,  with  immense  courage, 
determination  and  creativity,  began  or  continued  on  their  healing  journey. 

“Healing  can  only  come  from  within  us.  Our  healing  can  be  supported  and 
nurtured  in  the  most  important  and  endearing  ways  by  family,  friends  and 
healers,  but  can  only  be  brought  about  by  ourselves.  Our  healing  is  attend- 
ing to  our  own  woundedness.  We  heal  ourselves  when  we  attend  to  our 
own  woundedness  in  a deeply  compassionate  way.  It  is  the  act  of  bringing 
our  loving  attention,  rather  than  our  judgement,  to  our  woundedness  that 
brings  about  and  continues  our  healing.  This  is  an  ongoing  and  lifelong  pro- 
cess for  each  one  of  us.  It  is  about  becoming  more  fully  ourselves  in  mind, 
body,  heart  and  spirit.” 

-M.  Montgomery,  Inner  Healing 

(http :/ /www.  inner-healing.com/ coping.htm) 


The  Inuit  and  "Residential  Schools" 

While  the  Inuit  attended  a number  of  northern  residential  schools,  federal 
day  schools,  hospital  schools,  and/or  missionary  day  schools,  most  were  sent 
to  Yellowknife  (Akaitcho  Hall),  Inuvik  (Stringer  Hall  and  Grollier  Hall), 
Chesterfield  Inlet,  Aklavik,  Coppermine,  Tuktoyaktuk,  or  Churchill  in 
Northern  Manitoba. 

According  to  the  1925  Indian  Affairs  Annual  Report,  a modest  amount  of 
federal  money  had  been  allocated  to  “Eskimo  Mission  Schools”  at  Aklavik, 
Shingle  Point,  and  Herschell  Island  in  the  MacKenzie  District.  There  is  also 
a reference  to  the  “Lake  Harbour  School  in  Baffin  Land.” 

It  was  during  the  1 922-23  fiscal  year  that  an  amendment  to  the  Indian  Act 
provided  that  the  Inuit  - about  6,000  in  number,  according  to  the  latest 
census  - be  brought  under  the  charge  of  the  Superintendent  General  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

Amendments  to  the  Indian  Act  aside,  the  government  was  slow  to  develop 
policy  and  to  build  schools.  The  employment  demands  of  northern  eco- 
nomic activity  and  the  DEW  line  led  eventually  however  to  an  emphasis  of 
vocational  training. 

In  1955,  a residential  school  was  opened  at  Chesterfield  Inlet.  Others  fol- 
lowed at  Yellowknife  (1958),  Inuvik  (1959),  and  Churchill  (1964). 


By  1966,  33  schools  were  in  operation  in  the  Northwest  Territories  and 
Arctic  Quebec:  28  federal-run  day  schools,  2 mining  company  schools,  2 
separate  (Roman  Catholic  schools). 


The  predominant  model  adopted  for  the  Inuit  was  a day  school  under  fed- 
eral government  control  with  an  accompanying  residential  hostel,  whose 
management  was  contracted  to  the  churches.  The  government  controlled 
curriculum  and  standards,  while  the  churches  carried  out  their  work  of 
indoctrinating  Aboriginal  people  with  Christian  values. 

Lrom  the  beginning,  there  was  under-resourcing  across  the  system,  and 
the  churches  (particularly  the  Roman  Catholic)  resisted  participating  in 
an  arrangement  which  entrenched  non-denominational  education  for 
Aboriginal  people.  The  Inuit,  who  supported  vocational  education,  objected 
to  the  use  of  a system  which  would  remove  children  from  the  home  to  far- 
away locations.  As  elsewhere,  in  the  North  the  residential  school  system 
contributed  to  the  breakup  of  families  and  communities,  the  undermining 
of  cultures  and  languages,  and  - most  acutely  for  the  Inuit  - a profound 
change  in  the  traditional  diet. 
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Telling  Stories  from  Our  Lives 

5 written  by  David  Sidwell 

Our  personal  stories  are  important  to  us.  Our  lives  are  made  up  of  stories, 
stored  in  our  minds  as  memories  and  images.  As  with  anything  that  we  do, 
sharing  and  giving  is  important  to  both  us  and  those  around  us.  We  need 
to  share  our  personal  stories. 

Since  life  is  a story  that  is  constantly  unfolding,  telling  our  own  stories 
reminds  us  of  where  we  have  been  and  where  we  may  be  going.  As  we  think 
of  where  we  have  been  in  our  story,  we  can  begin  to  understand  the  pat- 
terns of  our  past  that  have  an  influence  on  the  way  we  behave  in  the  present. 
Discovering  healthy  and  effective  patterns  also  helps  us  maintain  them  in 
the  future.  Likewise,  as  we  discover  unhealthy  patterns  and  actions,  we  can 
learn  from  these  and  avoid  them  in  the  future. 

Telling  our  own  stories  also  puts  us  in  touch  with  the  myths  that  surround 
us.  The  fallacy  of  myths  is  that  they  are  often  taken  to  be  untrue.  “That  is 
just  a myth,”  we  might  say.  Whether  a myth  is  “true”  or  not  is  not  relevant 
to  their  functions.  It  simply  does  not  matter.  Myths  are  our  ways  of  looking 
at  the  cosmos  to  understand  how  it  works  and  how  we  relate  to  all  other 
things. 

Positive  myths  are  healthy.  They  remind  us  that  all  the  things  that  we  see 
around  us  are  merely  tips  of  extremely  huge  icebergs.  We  remember  our  par- 
ents, siblings  or  friends,  but  we  realize  through  telling  our  stories  that  they 
are  complex  and  interesting  individuals  with  a wealth  of  feelings,  histories, 
talents  and  shared  experiences.  To  individuals  who  may  have  no  myths,  or 
who  may  have  negative  myths,  these  beloved  people  are  merely  icons  walk- 
ing around  in  a video  game  - like  existence.  The  tip  of  the  iceberg  is  all  that 
they  can  see. 

Valuable  life  ways,  constantly  threatened  by  a quickly  changing  world,  can 
be  preserved  through  the  telling  of  our  own  tales.  As  we  remember  the 
positive  ways  we  related  to  events  and  people  in  the  past,  these  ways  can  be 
reestablished  or  renewed.  Of  course,  the  simple  pleasure  of  remembering  is 
another  reason  to  tell  our  own  stories.  As  we  tell  more  and  more  of  our  sto- 
ries, especially  as  these  stories  are  shared  out  loud  with  others,  our  memories 
of  the  events  in  our  lives  expand. 

Oral  histories  are  told  events.  They  are  oral  in  nature.  Stories,  and  especially 
personal  stories,  are  not  alive  until  they  have  been  told.  A story  is  like  a seed. 
Written,  it  is  dormant  and  dead.  It  comes  to  life  when  it  is  told,  for  all  of 
the  teller’s  background,  cultures,  personal  experiences,  values,  thoughts,  and 
beliefs  combine  with  his  or  her  facial  nuances,  gestures,  and  body  tensions 
to  bring  the  story  to  its  fullest  living  state.  Without  these  things,  it  cannot 
be  called  a story,  nor  can  it  be  called  living. 

The  directness  of  “telling”  our  personal  histories,  as  opposed  to  writing 
them,  has  a great  impact  upon  listeners.  It  allows  the  teller  a natural  and 
effective  use  of  gesture  and  facial  expression.  The  teller  can  gauge  his/her 
telling  by  watching  the  response  of  his/her  listeners;  such  responses  motivate 
the  teller  to  become  more  involved  and  energetic,  and  to  adjust  the  volume 
and  language,  if  necessary.  Telling  our  personal  histories  helps  us  under- 
stand and  explore  these  webs  and  their  many  and  myriad  connections  that 
ultimately  make  up  our  communities. 

When  people  engage  in  the  telling  of  personal  histories,  a spirit  of  com- 
munitas  pervades  the  entire  attending  group,  regardless  of  the  various 
backgrounds  each  individual  member  of  the  group  possesses.  Communitas 
is  a feeling  of  equality,  a profundity  of  shared,  vital  and  in  a way  spiritual 
involvement  that  a group  experiences  in  the  process  of  ritual  or  quasi-ritual 
activities. 

There  is  something  about  telling  others  about  our  disappointments  that 


heals  us.  A broken  relationship  (and  heart)  demands  that  we  tell  the  story  to 
our  closest  confidant.  We  need  to  sing  the  blues  to  get  over  them. 

Not  only  are  cultural  paradigms  shared  through  the  telling  of  personal  his- 
tories, but  personal  and  individual  interpretations  of  life  and  the  moral  and 
ethic  codes  that  accompany  these  interpretations  are  also  shared.  Society 
and  the  individual  are  brought  together  in  a synergy  of  experience  for  both 
the  teller  and  the  audience.  This  is  part  of  the  magic  of  personal  history 
performances. 

The  telling  of  personal  histories  has  an  advantage  over  many  other  arts  in 
creating  a culturally  sharing  atmosphere  since  it  is  so  ephemeral  and  so  per- 
sonal an  art.  Through  storytelling,  other  cultures  and  differing  personalities 
can  actually  be  accessed  and  shared  in  real  and  entertaining  ways,  with  nar- 
rative that  sparks  interest  in  and  personal  involvement  with  characters  from 
diverse  and  varying  backgrounds. 

By  telling  our  stories,  we  participate  in  the  process  of  reaffirming  qualities 
of  orality  in  a society  that  sorely  needs  it  as  it  becomes  further  technological 
and  impersonal.  In  fact,  if  such  orality  in  society  ceased  to  exist,  meaningful 
and  artistic  communication  would  also  cease  to  exist  and  the  very  founda- 
tions of  vital  sharing  would  collapse  - and  society  with  it. 

Tellers  of  personal  histories  are  givers.  They  give  their  stories  to  others, 
hoping  that  in  some  way,  other  individuals’  lives  will  be  improved.  They 
are  service-oriented,  unselfish,  and  seek  to  make  others  happy.  They  gladly 
make  their  stories  available  to  others. 

When  the  imagination  is  stirred  and  feelings  and  attitudes  are  explored  and 
reaffirmed,  the  most  fulfilling  type  of  entertainment  occurs.  The  personal 
history  performer  brings  images  and  visions  of  people  and  places  to  life  for 
her  or  his  listeners.  Such  engagement  does  not  numb  the  mind  as  movies  or 
television  do.  Storytelling  demands  that  the  audience  share  with  the  teller 
in  creating  the  pictures,  scenes,  actions  and  emotions  of  the  story.  In  this 
way,  the  mind  is  stimulated  and  exercised,  and  the  listener  and  teller  leave 
the  experience  invigorated  and  energized. 

Some  personal  stories  are  told  to  help  us  heal.  “My  name  is  Joe  and  I’m 
an  alcoholic”  is  a familiar  beginning  to  a story  that  will,  hopefully,  begin 
the  healing  process  for  a damaging  story.  There  is  something  about  telling 
others  about  our  disappointments  that  heals  us.  A broken  relationship  (and 
heart)  demands  that  we  tell  the  story  to  our  closest  confidant.  We  need  to 
sing  the  blues  to  get  over  them. 

Some  stories  from  our  lives  we  carry  around  have  been  feeding  us  with 
damaging  information.  These  stories  need  to  be  told,  and  then  replaced  with 
future  positive  stories.  While  parents  or  others  may  have  told  us  “you  can’t” 
others  will  help  us  replace  this  negative  story  with  the  “I  can”  story.  And  our 
lives  will  reflect  this  new  story  of  success.  Telling  stories  that  are  dark  and 
painful  gives  us  a chance  to  realize  that  we  are  in  the  middle  of  our  great  Life 
Story,  and  that  the  future  contains  the  hope  of  possibility. 

Personal  stories  are  for  sharing  and  for  hearing  and  for  seeing  and  for  feeling. 
As  the  storyteller  paints  with  words  and  gestures  the  varying  sensory  images 
in  a personal  history,  the  listeners’  imaginations  take  them  to  often  faraway 
places,  let  them  meet  people  they  have  never  met  or  remember  those  whose 
voices  have  become  faint  in  their  memories,  and  give  them  an  understand- 
ing of  experiences  they  may  or  may  not  have  experienced.  This  is  all  accom- 
plished by  a portrayal  of  both  the  familiar  and  the  unfamiliar-made- familiar 
as  the  teller  identifies,  internalizes,  and  then  portrays  the  images  and  events 
in  the  story. 

The  Healing  Art  of  storytelling 

And  as  the  last  rays  faded  over  the  distant  mountains  the  elder  began  again 
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to  tell  more  of  the  story  to  the  children  - of  the  journey  of  the  young  ones. 

‘And  remember  we  left  our  journeyers  paddling  upstream  and  they  had 
realised  that  they  did  not  have  to  fight  the  current  and  so  we  rejoin  them 
as  they  now  face  once  more  the  mighty  current  against  them  and  feeling 
themselves  different  now,  energised  by  the  energy  of  the  mighty  river  and 
the  swift  swirling  of  the  waters  that  they  have  learned  to  read  and  they  let  it 
flow  them  backwards  to  the  quieter  side  where  their  paddling  is  now  mak- 
ing more  progress  and  what  was  once  a draining  struggle  has  now  become 
energising  fun  as  they  are  going  with  the  flow  each  time  to  gentler  ways  for 
going  up  into  the  high  country  returning  to  the  homelands  of  their  ancesters 
to  re-visit  and  re-member  the  old  ways  and  as  one  they  are  back  there  now 
in  the  joyous  spontaneous  flow  of  the  moment  re-connecting  and  re-living 
the  old  ways...’ 

Back  in  ninetytwo  I used  to  get  up  each  morning  before  sun-up  to  listen  to 
Old  Man  tell  the  stories  to  the  young  boys  who  had  been  exiled  from  remote 
communities  because  they  ‘didn’t  have  a cooperative  bone  in  their  bodies’ 
and  were  ‘troublemakers’  and  so  they  have  been  sent  to  live  for  a six  weeks 
with  Old  Man  and  I will  tell  a little  of  the  storytelling  ways  of  Old  Man. 

In  the  early  frost  (synchronising  healing  context,  time,  and  place)  the  youths 
huddle  together  to  keep  warm  (a  living  metaphor  of  cooperative  cohesion). 
In  contrast,  there’s  no  time  for  stories  at  2PM  as  they  urge  their  horse  to  try 
to  keep  up  with  Old  Man  and  his  horse  at  full  gallop.  So  in  the  predawn 
gloom  eyes  are  peering  from  under  blankets  to  watch  Old  Man’s  hilarious 
antics  as  the  scrumptious  smells  of  Norma’s  cooking  are  wafting  by  (heal- 
ing placemaking).  And  the  early  morning  stories  he  makes  up  on  the  spot 
embody  the  ‘unfinished  stuff  of  the  previous  day. 

Old  Man’s  stories  both  embody  the  boys’  problematic  behaviours,  ideas  and 
feelings,  and  contain  the  seeds  of  their  resolving.  Each  story  involves  the 
shift  from  the  problematic  to  the  functional. 

Additionally,  Old  Man’s  stories  embody  the  seeds  of  possible  alternative 
behaviours  towards  individual  and  group  wellbeing  and  have  the  listeners 
entering  into  possible  future  ideal  worlds  of  their  making  - as  Old  Man 
uses  all  manner  of  metaphors  to  stand  for  the  boys  and  aspects  of  their  life 
together  - the  two  boys  who  fought  over  the  new  saddle  hear,  along  with 
the  other  boy’s,  the  story  of  two  eagles  fighting  over  a rabbit  - where  a third 
eagle  gets  the  rabbit  and  then  in  healing  mediation  shares  the  rabbit  with 
them  in  a joyous  fun  filled  feast.  Old  Man  would  subtly  mark  these  two 
boys  out  by  gesture  and  glance  as  he  told  the  story. 

Another  boy  who  felt  shame  after  falling  from  his  horse  hears  the  story  of 
the  animal  who  felt  shame  and  then  took  action  to  regain  composure  and 
integrity,  and  again  that  boy  is  subtly  marked  out  and  hardly  notices  as  he 
shifts  himself  into  a posture  embodying  the  feeling  of  power  (unconsciously 
mirroring  Old  Man’s  accompanying  shifts  in  body  posture). 

Moments  later  another  story  is  picking  up  the  theme  of  a limiting  belief  and 
within  the  unfolding  story  the  belief  is  challenged  and  replaced  by  a more 
functional  belief  and  a different  three  boys  involved  are  subtly  marked  out. 

Old  man  often  half  tells  a story  and  then  switches  to  another  story.  He  may 
finish  this  second  one  then  return  to  finish  the  first  story.  Sometimes  he  may 
half  tell  a number  of  stories  and  then  go  back  and  finish  them  one  by  one 
(multiple  embedded  metaphor/stories).  Sentences  in  the  stories  are  joined 
by  ‘joining  words’  like  ‘and’  and  ‘so  that’  or  ‘and  the  next  thing  that  hap- 
pened was,’  and  this  pattern  has  the  effect  of  maintaining  the  flow  and  the 
telling  may  become  very  enchanting. 

The  metaphors  match  all  the  significant  elements  in  the  context,  as  in  the 
‘two  boys  and  the  saddle’  becoming  ‘two  eagles  and  the  rabbit’.  Old  man 
picks  up  two  nearby  pieces  of  stick  and  waves  in  the  air  to  represent  the 


diving  eagles.  All  manner  of  nearby  items  are  used  as  metaphors.  An  angry 
feeling  becomes  a ‘big  stick.’ 

You  may  want  to  identify  the  references  to  behaviours,  ideas  and  feelings  in 
the  story  fragment  at  the  start  of  this  article  and  throughout  this  paper.  It 
is  seasoned  with  patterns.  Perhaps  you  can  use  words  like  ‘perhaps’  to  act  as 
softeners  when  introducing  suggestions. 

Perhaps  you  can  also  notice  the  use  of  suggestions,  metaphors  and  joining 
words  (perhaps  you  can  X).  And  while  (a  reference  to  time,  setting  up  a 
presupposition*)  reflecting  on  this,  perhaps  noticing  also  the  subtle  shifts  in 
reference  to  the  past,  present  and  future.  Look  for  inference,  and  presuppo- 
sition and  the  patterns  for  setting  up  possible  futures  and  for  the  exploring 
of  possibilities  for  flexibility  and  choice,  and  perhaps  you  can  find  that  you 
can  do  all  this  (use  of  content  free  generalisation)  easily  when  (*)  you  use 
this  in  your  healing  ways  as  all  are  connected  to  all. 

Further  material  on  these  patterns  may  be  found  on  the  internet  at:  www. 
laceweb.org.au/hea.htm 

Exploring  the  Healing  Storytelling  Art 

One  way  to  practice  your  healing  storytelling  art  with  others  is  to  pick  a 
partner  and  sit  facing  each  other  close  enough  to  have  your  knees  touching. 
Have  other  partners  on  either  side  of  you  so  you  are  in  two  long  lines  all  up 
close  against  each  other,  and  all  facing  your  respective  partner.  One  partner 
in  each  pair  will  start  the  story  and  after  30  seconds  to  a minute  say,  ‘and’, 
and  then  ‘throw’  the  story  to  your  own  partner  opposite  you  to  continue. 
Your  partner  makes  up  the  next  short  segment,  says  ‘and’  and  then  passes 
the  story  back  to  you  again.  The  story  unfolds  by  passing  the  storytelling 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  same  two  partners. 

Before  everyone  starts  they  are  told  that  the  story  that  is  to  unfold  between 
each  pair  is  to  be  about  a journey.  Two  or  more  entities  (people  and/or  other 
creatures)  who  a very  fond  of  each  other  go  their  separate  ways  and  on  their 
respective  journeys  many  things  happen  that  stretches  their  resourcefulness 
and  makes  them  increase  in  wisdom.  The  journey  involves  many  behaviours 
and  ideas  and  generates  many  feelings  and  then  circumstances  happen  such 
that  they  find  each  other  again  and  share  their  wisdoms  and  increased  appre- 
ciation of  each  other. 

Once  underway,  everyone  is  bathed  in  a ‘sonic  bath’  of  storytelling. 
Inevitably,  there  is  the  sound  of  humour  - giggles  and  laughter  - from  other 
storytellers.  Your  focus  on  your  partner  has  you  engrossed,  though  occas- 
sionally  a theme  from  a next  door  story  may  enter  your  consciousness  and 
so  an  aspect  of  their  story  may  become  embedded  in  your  story. 

Once  in  setting  up  such  a group,  one  couple  introduced  a bright  orange 
glowing  ball  into  their  story.  After  a time  this  glowing  ball  had  found  its 
way  down  the  lines  through  about  twenty  pairs.  Inevitably  all  involved  end 
up  with  fascinating  stories  and  amazement  at  their  spontaneous  creativeness. 
They  can  then  move  to  sharing  their  experiences  and  learnings  in  pairs  and 
in  the  group. 

Remembering  residential  school 

For  most  residential  School  survivors,  healing  means  giving  voice  to  memo- 
ries, taking  the  shame  and  guilt  and  fears  from  them.  This  is  a very  hard 
journey  which  asks  for  much  courage,  a courage  that  more  and  more  survi- 
vors are  finding  in  themselves,  safe  and  supported  by  others. 

Remembering  your  past  and  discussing  it  with  others  breaks  the  code  of 
silence,  and  for  that  reason,  it  is  the  moment  when  residential  school  first 
appears  as  an  important  event  in  the  lives  of  those  who  attended  them.  It  is 
the  moment  when,  for  the  first  time,  an  individual  sees  clearly  the  possibility 
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that  residential  school  was  more  than  “something  that  happened  in  the  past” 
and  consequently  “something  that  was  not  worth  thinking  about  at  all.” 

Remembering  is  a commitment  to  recalling  parts  of  the  experience  that  have 
been  lost  to  memory.  Regardless  of  how  this  is  accomplished,  whether  it  is 
by  visiting  the  site  of  their  old  school,  or  joining  a healing  circle,  from  this 
point  on,  residential  school  becomes  an  important  event. 

Remembering  means  that  one  makes  known  to  oneself  and  to  others  what 
happened  in  residential  schools  and  recalls  the  experience  in  such  a way  that 
the  experience  emerges  as  a complete  story  which  makes  sense.  Regardless 
of  how  and  where,  this  initial  disclosure  about  residential  school  is  remem- 
bered as  being  painful  and  difficult. 

-Breaking  the  Silence,  An  interpretative  Study  of  Residential  School  Impact 
and  Healing  Assembly  of  First  Nations 

There  is  also  a fact  we  must  not  forget  about  memory,  and  that  is  that  expe- 
rience changes  memory.  That  is  because  we  are  constantly  learning  beings. 
When  we  are  on  the  path  of  healing,  we  open  to  new,  more  positive  and 
healthy  experiences,  and  those  positive  experiences  are  able  to  change  our 
memory.  And  this  is  also  a gift. 


Lump  Sum  Compensation 
Payments  Research  Project 
The  Circle  Recbecks  Itse  E 


New  research  from 
the  AHF 

“Lump  Sum  Compensation  Payments  Research  Project:  The  Circle  Rechecks 
Itself.  ” 

Published  by  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation. 

Written  by  Madeleine  Dion  Stout  and  Rick  Harp,  with 

contributions  from 

residential  school 

survivors  and  other 

interviewees. 

About  this  publication  (from  the  Introduction): 

“The  AHF  commissioned  the  Lump  Sum  Compensation  Payments 
Research  Project  in  pursuit  of  the  following  aims:  a)  to  assess  the  impact 
that  past  lump  sum  payments  have  had  on  First  Nation,  Inuit,  and  Metis 
Survivors,  and  their  families  and  communities;  b)  to  help  identify  the 
benefits  and  costs  of  such  payments;  and  c)  to  prepare  recommendations  on 
what  might  be  helpful  with  respect  to  the  imminent  distribution  of  Lump 
Sum  Compensation  Payments  (LSPs),  including  Common  Experience 
Payments.  According  to  the  AHF,  approximately  86,000  former  residential 
school  students  stand  to  receive,  on  average,  $28,000  each  in  compensation, 
with  an  average  recipient  age  of  60  years  old.  This  wave  of 
payments  represents  a massive  and  sudden  influx  of  money  into  Aboriginal 
communities  across  Canada. 

Indeed,  evidence  revealed  that  very  little  research  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  the  impact  and  use  of  lump  sum  payments  by  indi- 
vidual recipients,  making  the  key  informant  survey  of  the  Lump  Sum 
Compensation  Payments  Research  Project  all  the  more  critical  (Dion  Stout 
and  Jodoin,  2006).” 


Nouveau  document  de  recherche  presente  par 
la  FADG 

« Lump  Sum  Compensation  Payments  Research  Project:  The  Circle  Re- 
checks Itself  » 

Publie  par  la  Fondation  autochtone  de  guerison. 

Redige  par  Madeleine  Dion  Stout  et  Rick  Harp  avec  la  collaboration  des 
Survivants  des  pensionnats  et  d’autres  personnes  rencontrees. 

Au  sujet  de  cette  publication  (extrait  de  l’introduction)  : 

« [TRADUCTION]  La  Fondation  a commande  un  projet  de  recherche 
portant  sur  les  paiements  compensatoires  forfaitaires  (en  somme  globale) 
dans  l’intention  d’atteindre  les  objectifs  suivants  : a)  evaluer  les  retombees 
que  ces  paiements  forfaitaires  ont  eues  dans  le  passe  sur  les  Survivants  de 
Premieres  nations,  metis  et  inuits,  de  meme  que  sur  leur  famille  et  leur 
communaute;  b)  aider  a identifier  les  avantages  et  couts  de  paiements  de 
ce  type;  c)  preparer  des  recommandations  sur  ce  qui  pourrait  etre  utile 
relativement  a la  distribution  prochaine  des  paiements  compensatoires 
forfaitaires,  dont  le  Paiement  d’experience  commune.  D’apres  la  FADG, 
environ  86  000  anciens  eleves  des  pensionnats  devraient  recevoir  en  moy- 
enne  chacun  28  000  $ en  compensation,  Page  moyen  du  beneheiaire  etant 
de  60  ans.  Cette  vague  de  versements  forfaitaires  represente  un  gros  afflux 
soudain  d’argent  dans  les  collectivites  autochtones  au  Canada. 

En  realite,  les  informations  dont  on  dispose  ont  revele  que  tres  peu 
d’attention  de  la  part  de  chercheurs  a ete  accordee  aux  retombees  que  les 
paiements  forfaitaires  ont  eues  et  a l’utilisation  que  le  beneheiaire  en  a fait, 
ce  qui  rend  l’enquete  aupres  d’informateurs  cles  dans  le  cadre  du  projet  de 
recherche  sur  les  paiements  compensatoires  forfaitaires  encore  plus  cruciale 
(Dion  Stout  et  Jodoin,  2006).  » 
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Traditional  Native  Culture  and  Resilience 

By  Iris  HeavyRunner  (Blackfeet),  Coordinator,  CAREI,  Tribal  College  Faculty  Development  Project, 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  Joann  Sebastian  Morris  (Sault  Ste.  Marie  Chippewa),  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  U.S.  Department  of  Interior. 

Cultural  resilience  is  a relatively  new  term,  but  it  is  a concept  that  predates 
the  so  called  “discovery”  of  our  people.  The  elders  teach  us  that  our  chil- 
dren are  gifts  from  the  Creator  and  it  is  the  family,  community,  school,  and 
tribe’s  responsibility  to  nurture,  protect,  and  guide  them.  We  have  long 
recognized  how  important  it  is  for  children  to  have  people  in  their  lives 
who  nurture  their  spirit,  stand  by  them,  encourage  and  support  them.  This 
traditional  process  is  what  contemporary  researchers,  educators,  and  social 
service  providers  are  now  calling  fostering  resilience.  Thus,  resilience  is  not 
new  to  our  people;  it  is  a concept  that  has  been  taught  for  centuries.  The 
word  is  new;  the  meaning  is  old. 

Our  world  view  is  the  cultural  lens  through  which  we  understand  where 
we  came  from,  where  we  are  today,  and  where  we  are  going.  Our  cultural 
identity  is  our  source  of  strength.  In  historical  times  the  cultures  and  world 
views  of  tribal  peoples  were  regarded  by  non-Indians  as  impediments  to 
the  speedy  assimilation  of  the  young.  Regrettably,  remnants  of  such  view- 
points continue  to  be  held  by  some  professionals  who  impact  the  lives  of 
contemporary  Indian  youth.  It  is  critical  that  researchers,  educators,  and 
social  service  providers  recognize  the  valid  and  positive  role  culture  plays  in 
supporting  Indian  youth  and  tapping  their  resilience. 

A culture’s  world  view  is  grounded  in  fundamental  beliefs  which  guide  and 
shape  life  experiences  of  young  people.  It  is  not  easy  to  summarize  funda- 
mental Indian  values  and  beliefs  because  there  are  554  federally  recognized 
tribes  in  the  U.S.  alone  and  an  almost  equal  number  in  Canada.  In  spite  of 
tribal  differences,  there  are  shared  core  values,  beliefs  and  behaviors.  Ten 
are  highlighted  here  to  guide  our  thinking  about  innate  or  natural,  cultural 
resilience:  spirituality,  child-rearing/ extended  family,  veneration  of  age/ 
wisdom/tradition,  respect  for  nature,  generosity  and  sharing,  cooperation/ 
group  harmony,  autonomy/respect  for  others,  composure/patience,  relativ- 
ity of  time,  and  non-verbal  communication.  Educators  and  others  must 
understand  that  the  values  held  by  Native  children  are  interrelated. 

Spirituality  is  a fundamental,  continuous  part  of  our  lives.  In  traditional 
times,  spirituality  was  integral  to  one’s  daily  life.  Embodied  in  Native 
spirituality  is  the  concept  of  interconnectedness.  The  spiritual  nature  of  all 
living  things  was  recognized  and  respected.  The  mystical  aspects  of  life  were 
openly  discussed.  A strong  ceremonial  practice  was  interwoven  into  the 
cycle  of  seasons.  Ceremonies  marked  important  times  in  our  people’s  lives, 
such  as  children’s  naming  ceremonies  or  puberty  rites. 

We  believe  that  spirituality  is  at  the  core  of  our  survival.  Many  Native  edu- 
cators agree  that  our  spirituality  has  been  the  cornerstone  of  our  survival 
through  generations  of  adversity  and  oppression.  Most  traditional  people 
approach  Indian  spirituality  with  tremendous  care  and  respect.  It  is  very 
important  that  educators  and  other  service  providers  recognize  its  value 
while  also  respecting  the  private  nature  of  our  spiritual  beliefs  and  practices. 
Basil  Johnson,  (Ojibway),  explains  the  deep  personal  nature  of  traditional 
spirituality. 

“To  understand  the  origin  and  the  nature  of  life,  existence,  and  death,  the 
Ojibway  speaking  peoples  conducted  inquiries  within  the  soul-spirit  that 
was  the  very  depth  of  their  being.  Through  dream  or  vision  quest  they  elic- 
ited revelation-knowledge  that  they  then  commemorated  and  perpetuated 
in  story  and  re-enacted  in  ritual.  But  in  addition  to  insight,  they  also  gained 


a reverence  for  the  mystery  of  life  which  animated  all  things:  human-kind, 
animal-kind,  plant-kind,  and  the  very  earth  itself.” 

- Johnson,  (1982,  p.  7) 

Spirituality  is  one  of  four  essential  parts  of  our  world  view  philosophy. 
The  others  are  the  mental,  emotional  and  physical  aspects  of  life.  All  four 
dimensions  must  be  kept  in  balance.  A child  is  born  with  a natural  capacity 
or  resilience  evidenced  in  all  four  dimensions.  This  resilience  is  our  innate 
capacity  for  well-being.  En  route  to  unlocking  community  resilience,  our 
goal  is  for  children  to  recognize  when  they  are  out  of  balance,  understand 
what  caused  the  imbalance  and  learn  how  to  regain  balance.  Dr.  Roger  Mills 
calls  this  “healthy  thought  recognition.” 

We  have  a variety  of  strategies  or  cultural  ways  to  teach  healthy  balance. 
Joseph  Epes  Brown,  reveals,  “one  of  the  symbols  that  expresses  most  com- 
pletely the  Plains  Indian  concept  of  the  relationship  between  human  beings 
and  the  world  of  nature  surrounding  them  is  the  cross  inscribed  within  the 
circle”  (Brown,  1988,  p.  34).  In  some  tribes  we  use  the  medicine  wheel  to 
help  young  people  understand  the  interconnectedness  of  the  mind,  spirit, 
heart  and  body. 

What  is  often  termed  the  “Red  Road”  philosophy  has  been  articulated  well 
by  Isna  Iciga  (Gene  Thin  Elk): 

“The  Red  Road  is  a holistic  approach  to  mental,  physical,  spiritual  and 
emotional  wellness  based  on  Native  American  healing  concepts  and  tradi- 
tions, having  prayer  as  the  basis  of  all  healing.  Native  American  psychol- 
ogy is  essential  in  reaching  the  inner  person  (spirit)  using  specific  sound, 
movement,  and  color.  All  these  essences  are  present  in  the  Medicine  Wheel, 
which  is  innate  to  Native  Americans.  The  traditions  and  values  of  the  Native 
American  People  ensure  balance  by  living  these  cultural  traditions  through 
the  Red  Road.  Healing  is  a way  of  life  for  the  Native  American  who  under- 
stands and  lives  the  cultural  traditions  and  values”  - Aborgast,  (1995,  p. 
319) 

Our  traditional  philosophy  is  holistic.  The  contemporary  health  realization 
work  of  Dr.  Roger  Mills  is  very  helpful  in  explaining  the  role  of  thinking  in 
our  experiences.  This  is  one  example  of  the  understanding  we  want  children 
to  have  about  their  natural  resilience. 

Our  culture  is  rich  with  ways  to  teach  children  the  world  view  philosophy  or 
the  good  way  of  life.  These  include  using  our  traditional  languages,  ceremo- 
nies, dances,  blood/clan  systems,  music/arts,  medicine,  foods’  clothing,  and 
more.  Our  children’s  cultural  strength  or  resilience  can  also  be  fostered  by 
the  oral  tradition  of  storytelling.  Children  learn  to  listen  with  patience  and 
respect.  Our  stories  can  be  told  over  and  over;  they  are  developmental.  At 
every  step  we  learn  something  new.  In  essence  we  grow  up  with  our  stories. 
They  are  protective  factors  that  convey  culturally  specific  high  expectations, 
caring,  support,  and  opportunities  for  participation. 

The  traditional  Indian  family  unit  is  the  extended  family.  Each  child  has 
an  abundance  of  blood  and  clan  relatives  to  share  the  responsibility  of 
child-rearing.  Elders  hand  down  tribal  legends,  history  and  traditions  and, 
therefore,  are  treated  with  tremendous  respect.  Our  belief  in  the  sacredness 
of  all  creation  causes  us  to  view  ourselves  as  caretakers  of  the  natural  realm. 
Recognizing  the  connection  with  others,  emphasis  is  placed  on  sharing 
material  possessions.  In  our  world  view,  it  is  more  important  to  be  a good 
person  than  to  acquire  material  goods.  Natural  cooperation  among  group 
members  takes  precedence  over  competition.  Harmony  within  the  group  is 
all-important.  Balance  and  harmony  are  maintained  by  not  imposing  on  an 
individual’s  rights  or  beliefs.  Being  quiet  and  still  is  not  uncomfortable  to 
Indian  people.  We  are  comfortable  with  silence  and  talking  for  the  sake  of 
talking  was  not  our  way.  Time  is  viewed  as  flowing  and  always  with  us.  We 
learn  to  follow  nature’s  rhythm. 
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Educators  and  others  working  with  Indian  youth  who  demonstrate  respect 
for  these  fundamental  values,  beliefs  and  behaviors,  foster  resilience.  They 
can  build  on  young  peoples’  connection  to  all  other  living  entities,  encour- 
age and  openly  discuss  their  spiritual  development;  recognize  the  vital  role 
played  by  elders,  aunts,  uncles,  and  other  blood  or  clan  relatives  and  seek 
their  involvement.  We  also  can  make  use  of  the  outdoors,  encourage  gener- 
osity of  spirit,  incorporate  more  cooperative  learning  activities,  respect  the 
individual,  allow  for  a longer  response  time,  be  more  flexible  with  timelines, 
and  respect  that  learning  can  also  occur  through  listening  and  in  silence. 

Taken  as  a whole  these  traditional  values  and  beliefs  are  the  cultural  founda- 
tion which,  if  respected,  extends  high  expectations;  caring,  supportive  rela- 
tionships and  meaningful  opportunities  for  participation  to  Native  children. 
We  believe  when  these  innate,  cultural  protective  factors  are  brought  into 
play,  the  natural  resilience  of  children  will  be  realized.  Our  beliefs,  values, 
or  philosophy  must  be  incorporated  into  any  work  done  with  our  children. 
Social  service  providers,  educators,  and  others  must  help  Indian  families 
become  safe  and  secure  places  for  children.  Researchers  and  evaluators 
need  to  use  culturally  competent  research  and  evaluation  designs  in  Native 
schools  and  communities  to  capture  and  interpret  the  essence  of  our  growth 
accurately. 

Cultural  teachings  unearth  individual  resilience  as  documented  with  many 
personal  stories  in  Wounded  Warriors  by  Doyle  Arbogast.  These  interviewed 
individuals  found  - “what  their  ancestors  always  knew-that  the  pathways  to 
peace,  balance,  and  living  are  found  by  taking  responsibility  to  honor  the 
beauty,  spirit,  and  the  mystery  of  their  own  heritage” 

- Arbogast,  (1995,  p.  1) 

Cultural  practices  unlock  our  human  potential.  Sisoka  Luta,  (Jerome  Kills 
Small)  states,  “through  the  drum  I feel  the  Native  American  part  of  my 
spirituality.  I have  a special  bond  with  it.  I know  that  a lot  of  the  others  find 
the  greater  part  of  their  strength  in  other  things  like  the  sweatlodge  and  the 
pipe.  For  me,  I get  my  strength  from  the  drum.” 

- Arbogast,  (1995,  p.  145) 

Sungmanitu  Hanska,  (Long  Coyote)  says,  “getting  involved  and  attending 
things  that  are  part  of  my  people’s  ways  have  been  incredibly  significant. 
I have  a seed  inside  that  needs  to  be  nourished  before  it  will  grow.  When 
this  seed  gets  a little  nourishment,  like  permission  and  encouragement,  or 
an  invitation  for  myself  to  nourish  it,  it  begins  to  sprout.  I am  beginning  to 
understand  that  the  seed  is  my  Spirit” 

- Arbogast,  (1995,  p.  84) 

We  believe  this  is  the  innate  health  or  resilience  Dr.  Roger  Mills,  Bonnie 
Bernard,  and  others  describe. 

Candace  Fleming  (Kickapoo/Oneida/Cherokee),  explains,  “In  an  attempt  to 
depart  from  lifestyles  and  situations  that  compromise  well-being,  Indians... 
[Native  Americans/Alaska  Natives/First  Nations]  have  begun  to  identify  for 
themselves  culturally  congruent  values  and  behaviors  that  enhance  life  for 
the  individual,  the  family,  and  the  community  ...  A balanced  treatment  ... 
needs  to  focus  on  the  resiliency,  strengths,  and  significant  contributions” 

- Fleming,  (1992,  p.  137). 

In  our  work  with  20  national  Native  educators/ trainers  we  found  agree- 
ment that  our  tribal  identity,  spirituality,  elders,  ceremonies  and  rituals, 
humor,  oral  tradition,  family,  and  support  networks  are  essential  protective 
strategies.  These  are  the  things  that  have  kept  us  strong.  A study  in  progress 
with  the  Minneapolis-based  Fiealthy  Nations  collaborative  surveyed  136 
Native  program  directors  and  front-line  workers.  They  indicate  they  draw 
tremendous  strength  from  family  support  systems,  caring  communities, 
strong  identities,  spirituality,  and  cultural  values,  world  view,  ceremonies, 
and  traditions.  These  resources  foster  our  cultural  resilience. 


Our  recent  training  experiences  indicate  Native  prevention  workers  find 
the  term  resilience  helpful.  One  participant  said,  “Now  I have  a word  for 
what  I have  always  known  and  struggled  to  explain  to  the  children  and 
adults  I work  with.”  Resilience  helps  us  assist  students  in  reconnecting  with 
our  cultural  strength.  Our  work  in  Red  Lake,  Minnesota,  has  been  resil- 
ience-based. We  are  pleased  to  see  that  a hopeful  resilience  message,  well 
grounded  in  local  cultural  traditions,  frees  educators,  social  service  providers 
and  tribal  community  members  to  view  future  possibilities  with  excitement 
and  energy.  Our  innate  human  capacity  for  transformation  and  change,  our 
resilience,  is  ever  present;  like  the  circle  of  life  it  is  unbroken  and  unending. 
Black  Elk  describes  the  circle  of  strength  this  way: 

“You  have  noticed  that  everything  an  Indian  does  is  in  a circle,  and  that  is 
because  the  Power  of  the  World  always  works  in  circles,  and  everything  tries 
to  be  round.  In  the  old  days  when  we  were  a strong  and  happy  people,  all 
our  power  came  to  us  from  the  sacred  hoop  of  the  nation,  and  so  long  as  the 
hoop  was  unbroken,  the  people  flourished.  The  flowering  tree  was  the  liv- 
ing center  of  the  hoop,  and  the  circle  of  the  four  quarters  nourished  it.  The 
east  gave  peace  and  light,  the  south  gave  warmth,  the  west  gave  rain,  and 
the  north  with  its  cold  and  mighty  wind  gave  strength  and  endurance.  This 
knowledge  came  to  us  from  the  outer  world  with  our  religion.  Everything 
the  power  of  the  world  does  is  done  in  a circle.  The  sky  is  round,  and  I have 
heard  that  the  earth  is  round  like  a ball,  and  so  are  all  the  stars.  The  wind, 
in  its  greatest  power,  whirls.  Birds  make  their  nests  in  circles,  for  theirs  is 
the  same  religion  as  ours.  The  sun  comes  forth  and  goes  down  again  in  a 
circle.  The  moon  does  the  same,  and  both  are  round.  Even  the  seasons  form 
a great  circle  in  their  changing,  and  always  come  back  again  to  where  they 
were.  The  life  of  a man  is  a circle  from  childhood  to  childhood,  and  so  it  is 
in  everything  where  power  moves” 

- Brown,  (1988,  p.  35) 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  our  appreciation  for  our  cross  cultural  col- 
laboration with  Kathy  Marshall  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Center 
for  Applied  Research  and  Educational  Improvement,  Safe  and  Drug  Free 
Schools  Project.  It  has  made  our  ongoing  work  and  this  article  possible. 
Such  joint  efforts  serve  the  needs  of  all  children  well. 
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The  Impact  of  Residential  Schools  on  Metis  People 

“No  one  can  understand  the  enormous  effects  of  residential  schools  upon 
Metis  people  without  some  basic  awareness  of  the  foundations  upon  which 
Metis  culture  and  family  life  is  built.  Most  Canadians  are  aware  that  fid- 
dling, jigging,  beadwork  and  the  Metis  sash  are  characteristic  cultural  sym- 
bols of  Metis  people.” 

- Metis  Survivor  Family  Wellness 

Many  Canadians  know  that  Louis  Riel  and  Gabriel  Dumont  were  famous 
Metis  leaders,  and  that  the  Metis  were  renowned  bison  hunters,  makers  of 
pemmican  and  key  players  in  the  fur  trade  history  of  the  country  now  called 
Canada.  Fewer  Canadians,  however,  are  aware  that  Metis  people  have  their 
own  distinct  language  (with  various  dialects  and  usages)  which  is  referred 
to  as  Michif.  Nor  do  many  Canadians  understand  the  deep  and  historical 
roots  of  Metis  aspirations  to  reclaim  their  cultural  and  political  heritage  as  a 
distinct  nation  within  Canada. 

Having  adapted  characteristics  from  both  sides  of  their  heritage  — be  it 
First  Nations  (mostly  Cree,  Ojibway,  Saulteaux  and  Dene)  on  the  one 
side,  and  either  French  or  British  (including  Scottish)  on  the  other  — the 
Metis  became  a distinct  culture  in  the  early  1800’s.  Some  aspects  of  being  a 
distinct  society  began  appearing  even  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Red 
River  Settlement,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sault  St.  Marie  ON. 

Like  First  Nations,  Metis  people  relied  on  hunting,  fishing,  trapping  and 
gathering  for  survival.  Additionally,  being  children  of  the  fur  trade,  Metis 
people  became  highly  skilled  as  traders,  including  trade  involving  exchange 
of  money. 

Freedom,  independence  and  self-sufficiency  as  a group  were  qualities  that 
were  highly  respected  in  the  Metis  way  of  life.  Forerunners  of  the  histori- 
cal Metis  Nation  were  groups  referred  to  as  ‘the  freemen’  or  ‘voyageurs’. 
Later,  once  a distinct  identity  emerged,  Cree  people  referred  to  the  Metis  as 
Otipemisiwak,  meaning  “the  people  in  charge  of  themselves”.  When  gov- 
ernment land  surveyors  came  to  mark  boundaries  on  the  land  where  Metis 
were  living,  the  Metis  either  tried  to  stop  them  or  they  moved  further  west 
in  order  to  be  free  to  live  their  way  of  life. 

These  same  qualities,  however,  were  viewed  very  differently  from  European 
eyes.  What  the  Cree  saw  as  responsibility,  the  settlers  referred  to  as  a “per- 
missive” or  “licentious”  Metis  way  of  life.  That  is  why  Europeans  believed 
that  Metis  children  had  to  be  removed  and  isolated  from  the  influence  of 
their  families.  Metis  people  were  widely  viewed  by  the  dominant  interests 
and  by  the  newly  arrived  flood  of  settlers  as  “wild,  immoral  and  savage- 
like.” 

The  high  importance  attached  by  Metis  people  to  the  extended  family  can 
best  be  understood  from  within  a traditional  Metis  context.  If  the  extended 
family  as  a group,  or  a group  of  extended  families  survived,  the  individual 
survived  - not  the  other  way  around  as  it  is  in  Euro-Canadian  society.  You 
proved  yourself  to  be  a true  Metis  by  demonstrating  your  commitment  to 
the  family  group,  not  by  American  or  European  styles  of  nationalism  or 
patriotism. 

One  of  the  main  ways  you  proved  yourself  to  be  a good  family  member  was 
by  providing  food.  Whenever  food  was  needed,  you  simply  got  out  your 
gun,  net,  or  trap  or  used  your  hands  (for  gathering)  to  get  the  food  or  goods 
that  creation  provided.  Every  member  of  the  extended  Metis  family  unit  had 
a role  (job)  in  finding  and  preparing  food.  However,  when  the  industrial 
revolution  and  market  forces  took  hold  and  grew  throughout  the  country, 
it  split  up  the  family  unit  by  forcing  some  members  to  move  away  from  the 
family  in  order  to  get  “jobs”  in  the  centralized  economy  imposed  in  Canada 
after  the  fur  trade.  Having  a job  in  the  market  economy  was  not  the  same 
thing  as  fulfilling  your  role  in  the  traditional  Metis  family. 


Together  with  the  dominant  forces  of  industry  and  commerce,  residential 
schools  seriously  eroded  the  traditional  Metis  family  unit.  On  one  hand, 
younger  adults  were  forced  to  leave  the  family  to  secure  an  income  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  children  were  often  separated  from  the  family  unit  to 
be  ‘educated’  (so  they  too  could  get  an  income  later  on).  Education  and  the 
economy  are  often  viewed  as  value-neutral  influences  by  the  dominant  soci- 
ety but  their  influence  upon  Metis  people  radically  altered  the  very  fabric 
of  the  Metis  family,  thus  shattering  Metis  identity.  In  view  of  state/ church 
agenda  to  colonize  and  civilize,  it  is  clear  that  those  in  positions  of  authority 
realized  that  by  destroying  the  Metis  extended  family  unit,  you  effectively 
offset  the  development  of  a Metis  Nation. 

Many  Metis  people  who  attended  residential  schools  continue  to  carry  the 
burden  of  very  painful  and  horrifying  experiences  including  physical  and 
sexual  abuses  they  endured  at  school.  Others  feel  shame  about  their  identity 
as  Metis  because  they  were  taught  that  their  culture  and  traditions  were 
wrong  and  primitive. 

Still  others  live  in  fear  of  harassment  by  the  dominant  society  because  they 
were  forbidden  to  speak  Michif  at  school  and  practice  their  way  of  life. 
There  are  some  Metis  who  say  that,  as  far  as  schoollife  goes,  their  experience 
was  uneventful  and  tolerable  except  for  bouts  of  loneliness  for  family.  They 
point  out  that  they  would  never  have  learned  to  read  and  write  or  find  out 
about  ways  of  life  other  than  their  own,  if  they  had  not  gone  to  residential 
schools. 

Although  the  experience  of  Metis  people  in  residential  schools  may  vary,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  and  the  Metis  Survivor  Family  Wellness  Program 
to  deal  with  the  physical,  sexual,  mental,  spiritual  and  cultural  abuse  that 
took  place.  Was  learning  to  read,  write  and  do  arithmetic  worth  it  for  those 
who  were  beaten  or  raped?  Was  it  worth  the  cost  of  not  being  raised  in  a 
warm,  caring  environment  with  a loving  family?  Was  it  worth  the  cost  of 
undermining  the  culture  and  being  assimilated  into  mainstream  society? 

One  of  the  factors  that  contributed  to  the  negative  experiences  of  many 
Metis  students  was  the  way  in  which  residential  schools  were  organized  and 
operated.  The  structure  and  methods  of  learning  imposed  by  these  schools 
was  clearly  not  based  on  the  needs  and  learning  styles  of  Metis  children  and 
their  families.  Metis,  like  other  Aboriginal  peoples,  learn  best  through  “prac- 
tice” and  “doing”  in  the  actual  context.  Sitting  in  a classroom  isolated  from 
the  real  life  situations  where  you  were  expected  to  simply  repeat  information 
according  to  formulas  established  by  outside  authorities  is  foreign  to  many 
Metis  people.  The  frequent  punishments  applied  to  students  in  residential 
schools  shows  that  the  real  issue  was  one  of  control  and  power,  not  awaken- 
ing minds  and  hearts  to  a life-long  journey  of  learning  and  growing  within 
their  own  social  and  cultural  context. 

It  is  one  thing  to  consider  the  impact  that  a foreign  model  of  learning  and 
structure  has  on  a people  with  their  own  distinct  culture.  It  is  quite  another 
matter  to  understand  or  make  sense  of  the  immediate  and  long-term  effects 
of  the  more  outrageous  actions  committed  by  residential  school  authorities 
and  others,  such  as  caretaker  personnel  and  older  students. 

It  is  important  to  come  to  terms  with  the  reasons  why  the  day-to-day  experi- 
ence of  so  many  residential  school  students  was  such  a horrible  and  miser- 
able existence.  How  can  anyone  possibly  make  sense  of  the  brutality  that 
took  place?  Are  such  cruelties  just  part  of  the  daily  annoyances  and  frustra- 
tions to  be  expected  in  schools  that  are  rigid  and  strict?  Can  the  atrocities  be 
passed  off  with  rationalizations  of  incompetence  or  people  who  are  unsuited 
to  the  tasks  they  have  been  assigned?  Was  it  just  the  presence  of  some  “bad 
apples”?  Or  was  it  the  imposition  of  a whole  new  way  of  life? 

While  the  ‘bad  apple’  excuse  may  be  an  acceptable  explanation  to  mainstream 
society,  it  clearly  evades  the  truth.  The  anguish  and  gloom  experienced  by 
most  students  in  residential  schools  came  as  a result  of  a deliberate,  well 
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thought  out,  long  practiced  policy  undertaken  to  achieve  specific  results. 
There  is  very  little  that  cannot  be  justified  in  the  controlling,  top-down,  class 
structure  on  which  residential  schools  were  modeled. 

When  one  adds  to  this  mix  the  belief  that  Aboriginal  peoples  were  inferior 
to  Europeans,  any  action,  no  matter  how  inhumane,  can  be  justified.  If  it 
is  deemed  necessary  to  destroy  and  replace  a people’s  culture,  it  follows  that 
the  violation  of  the  bodies  of  these  people  will  be  tolerated  as  well.  One  need 
look  no  further  than  recent  conflicts  in  eastern  Europe  involving  “ethnic 
cleansing”  for  contemporary  examples. 


The  public  record  of  physical,  sexual  and  psychological/emotional  abuses 
have  been  made  painfully  clear:  violent  beatings,  racist  outbursts,  rape, 
buggery  and  other  horrifying  sexual  abuses  by  staff  and  sometimes  by  older 
students.  A variety  of  means  and  ways  of  abusing  residential  school  students 
were  applied  under  the  guise  of  discipline  and  development  of  character. 
There  are  many  similarities  between  such  punishments  and  the  treatment 
endured  by  prisoners-of-war. 


http://www.residentialschoolsettlement.ca/english_index.html 

Claim  Forms  Independent  Assessment  Process  If  you  have  questions,  call  1-866-879-4913. 

Settlement  Agreement  Updates 

List  of  Residential  Schools  Court  Documents 
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The  Millbrook  Healing  Centre 

The  Millbrook  Healing  Centre  opened  their  doors  in  1994  to  assist  with 
the  multidimensional  issues  affecting  communities  operating  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  Mi’  kmaw  Family  and  Children’s  Services  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  common  thread  among  those  they  serve  is  Family  Violence. 

The  Child  and  Family  Services  mandate  is  to  empower  the  community  for 
social  action  and  to  change  policy  towards  early  intervention  and  family 
violence  prevention  utilizing  a holistic  approach  at  the  community  level. 
No  matter  what  the  entry  point  into  the  system  is,  the  same  strength  based 
approach  to  the  support  the  family  will  be  implemented.  This  comprehen- 
sive and  cost  effective  program  consists  of:  early  intervention,  family  sup- 
port and  healing  centres. 

A successful  example  of  this  coordinated  approach  is  a young  woman  who 
recently  delivered  a baby.  She  has  other  children  in  permanent  care  and  a 
long  history  of  domestic  violence  and  addiction  issues.  By  incorporating 
this  holistic  approach  a team  of  support  workers  has  been  put  into  place. 
The  young  woman,  who  is  also  FASD,  and  her  child  are  receiving  coordi- 
nated support  services  through  the  healing  centre,  child  welfare  and  family 
support  programs.  The  support  in  the  healing  centre  consists  of  postna- 
tal care,  a women’s  counsellor,  mental  health  worker,  and  family  support 
worker.  The  case  plan  also  includes  life  skills  training  in  order  to  equip 
her  to  become  the  primary  caregiver  of  her  child,  and  to  prevent  this  child 
from  entering  the  system.  This  case  plan  process  is  also  done  without  a 
court  order. 


The  Healing  centre  also  offers  a variety  of  other  family  programs  and  pro- 
vides home  visits  in  the  community.  An  Elder  Abuse  day  was  held  on  June 
15th  to  raise  awareness  of  Elder  abuse  and  prevention.  A girl’s  retreat  is 
held  annually  to  highlight  self-esteem,  as  well  as  family  violence  awareness 
and  a bullying  presentation.  There  is  also  a retreat  for  girls  who  currently 
live  in  the  social  services  system  and  will  soon  be  leaving  due  to  reaching 
the  age  of  majority.  The  program  called,  Aging  Out  of  Care  Retreat,  and 
focuses  on:  life  skills,  self-esteem,  relationship  building  and  family  violence 
awareness,  as  well  as  how  to  look  for  an  apartment  and  budgeting  skills. 
Staff  also  provide  individual  counselling,  outreach  services,  family  and 
community  healing  events  and  work  closely  with  residential  school  survi- 
vors to  provide  supports  in  order  to  build  healthy  communities. 

The  holistic  approach  to  dealing  with  family  violence  and  addiction  issues 
has  been  very  successful  and  is  the  vision  of  the  former  Executive  Director, 
Joan  Glode.  Another  success  story  is  the  fact  that  the  Mi’  kmaw  Family 
and  Children’s  Services  of  Nova  Scotia  has  secured  funding  from  the  fed- 
eral government  to  continue  their  healing  work! 

The  biggest  challenge  has  been  the  struggle  to  change  the  perception  of  the 
agency  as  a resource  to  the  community  rather  than  a watchdog.  This  shift 
in  paradigm  has  also  taken  place  within  the  staff,  as  it  is  important  for  the 
staff  to  be  visible  during  community  events,  not  just  when  there  is  a crisis 
in  the  community.  The  breakthrough  with  the  development  of  partner- 
ships with  other  Child  Welfare  agencies  has  also  been  a shift  in  thinking 
for  all  agencies,  as  the  goal  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  family  while 
balancing  the  risk  to  children  is  paramount  in  the  creation  of  healthy  com- 
munities. 
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The  Stages  of  Healing 

Excerpt  from:The  Courage  to  Heal: 

A Guide  for  Women  Survivors  of  Child  Sexual  Abuse 
by  Laura  Davis  and  Ellen  Bass 

It  is  important  that  people  who  support  survivors  understand  the  heal- 
ing process.  Healing  is  never  a straightforward  progress.  It  might  best  be 
described  as  a spiral.  A survivor  on  her  healing  journey  climbs  upward,  but 
she  re-traces  her  steps  at  various  points  along  the  way.  If  you,  a supporter, 
understand  this,  you  will  be  better  able  to  support  the  survivor  you  know. 

There  are  a number  of  ways  to  describe  the  healing  process,  many  are  both 
valid  and  help  us  to  understand  the  healing  process.  The  medicine  wheel, 
used  by  many  Aboriginal  cultures  in  North  America  is  one  way  to  describe 
healing  and  balance  that  we  all  strive  for.  Another  description,  often  used 
by  survivors  and  community-based  organizations,  is  by  Ellen  Bass  and  Laura 
Davis. 

Bass  and  Davis  have  described  the  stages  of  healing  a survivor  goes  through. 
Most  of  these  stages  are  necessary.  However  a few  or  them  - the  emergency 
stage,  remembering  the  abuse,  confronting  your  family,  and  forgiveness  - are 
not  applicable  for  every  woman.  While  these  descriptions  are  directed  to  a 
survivor  - male  or  female  - this  information  is  vital  for  any  supporter,  be 
they  partner,  family  member,  friend,  therapist,  or  other  professional  helper. 
The  more  we  understand  about  abuse,  its  effects  and  the  healing,  the  more 
we  are  able  to  support  the  survivors  in  our  lives  and  heal  ourselves.  Here  is 
how  Bass  and  Davis  describe  the  steps  in  the  healing  journey.* 

The  decision  to  heal 

Once  you  recognize  the  effects  of  sexual  abuse  in  your  life,  you  need  to  make 
an  active  commitment  to  heal.  Deep  healing  only  happens  when  you  choose 
it  and  are  willing  to  change  yourself. 

The  emergency  stage 

Beginning  to  deal  with  memories  and  suppressed  feelings  can  throw  your 
life  into  utter  turmoil.  Remember,  this  is  only  a stage.  It  won’t  last  forever. 

Remembering 

Many  survivors  suppress  all  memories  of  what  happened  to  them  as  chil- 
dren. Those  who  do  not  forget  the  actual  incidents  often  forget  how  it  felt 
at  the  time.  Remembering  is  the  process  of  getting  back  both  memory  and 
feeling. 

Believing  it  happened 

Survivors  often  doubt  their  own  perceptions.  Coming  to  believe  that  the 
abuse  really  happened,  and  that  it  really  hurt  you,  is  a vital  part  of  the  heal- 
ing process. 

Breaking  the  silence 

Most  adult  survivors  kept  the  abuse  a secret  in  childhood.  Telling  another 
person  about  what  happened  to  you  is  a powerful  healing  force  that  can  help 
you  get  rid  of  the  shame  of  being  a victim. 

Understanding  that  it  wasn’t  your  fault 

Children  usually  believe  that  abuse  is  their  fault.  Adult  survivors  must  place 
the  blame  where  it  belongs  - directly  on  the  shoulders  of  the  abusers. 

Making  contact  with  the  child  within 


Many  survivors  have  lost  touch  with  their  own  vulnerability.  Getting  in 
touch  with  the  child  within  can  help  you  feel  compassion  for  yourself,  more 
anger  at  your  abuser,  and  a greater  intimacy  with  others. 

Trusting  yourself 

The  best  guide  for  healing  is  your  own  inner  voice.  Learning  to  trust  your 
own  perceptions,  feelings  and  intuitions  becomes  a basis  for  action  in  the 
world  outside. 

Grieving  and  mourning 

As  children  being  abused  and  later,  as  adult  struggling  to  survive,  most  sur- 
vivors haven’t  felt  their  losses.  Grieving  lets  you  honour  your  pain,  let  go, 
and  more  into  the  present. 

Anger:  The  backbone  of  healing 

Anger  is  a powerful  and  liberating  force.  Whether  you  need  to  get  in  touch 
with  it  or  have  always  had  plenty  to  spare,  directing  your  rage  squarely  at 
your  abuser,  and  at  those  who  did  not  protect  you  even  if  they  could  have 
done  so,  is  essential  to  healing. 

Disclosures  and  confrontations 

Directly  confronting  your  abuser  is  not  for  every  survivor,  but  it  can  be  a 
dramatic,  cleansing  tool. 

Forgiveness 

Forgiveness  of  the  abuser  is  not  absolutely  required  as  part  of  the  healing 
process,  although  it  is  often  the  most  recommended.  The  only  essential  for- 
giveness is  to  forgive  yourself. 

Spirituality 

Having  a sense  of  a power  greater  than  yourself  helps  you  in  your  healing 
process.  Your  spirituality  is  unique  to  you.  You  might  find  it  through  tradi- 
tional cultural  practices,  through  organized  religion,  meditation,  nature,  or 
a support  network. 

Resolution  and  moving  on 

As  you  move  through  these  stages  again  and  again,  you  will  reach  a point  of 
integration.  Your  feelings  and  perspectives  will  stabilize.  You  will  come  to 
terms  with  your  abuser  and  other  family  members.  While  you  won’t  erase 
your  history,  you  will  make  deep  and  lasting  changes  in  your  life.  Having 
gained  awareness,  compassion,  and  power  through  healing,  you  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  work  toward  a better  world. 

Excerpt  from:  The  Courage  to  Heal:  A Guide  for  Women  Survivors  of 
Child  Sexual  Abuse,  by  Laura  Davis  and  Ellen  Bass  Harper  & Row,  New 
York,  1988  pages  58-59 

http : / /www.  tamarasho  use.  sk.  ca/ stages,  shtml 
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The  Four  Seasons  of  Community  Healing 

In  our  consultations  with  the  six  partner  communities,  and  drawing  on 
knowledge  and  experience  from  many  other  communities,  it  became  clear 
that  the  community  healing  process  seems  to  go  through  distinct  states  or 
cycles.  Four  distinct  stages  were  identified: 

Stage  1.  The  Journey  Begins  (Thawing  from  the  long  winter) 
Stage  2.  Gathering  Momentum  (Spring) 

Stage  3.  FTitting  the  Wall  (Summer) 

Stage  4.  From  Fiealing  to  Transformation  (Fall) 

Taken  together,  these  stages  form  one  type  of  “map”  of  the  healing  process, 
which  can  be  useful  both  for  understanding  the  current  dynamics  of  the 
community  process  and  determining  future  actions  and  priorities.  It  must 
be  stressed  at  the  outset  that  these  stages  are  only  approximate  models  of 
complex  real-life  events.  They  are  not  “the  truth”  although  there  is  truth 
in  them.  They  also  do  not  take  place  in  a linear  way.  They  are  more  like 
ripples  unfolding  in  a pool,  where  each  new  circle  contains  the  previous 
ones.  Following  a review  of  this  model  by  the  six  partner  communities,  it 
should  be  stressed  that  the  cycle  identified  here  could  just  as  easily  begin  in 
the  spring.  The  important  thing  is  that  it  is  a cycle. 

As  each  stage  progresses,  those  involved  further  develop  their  understanding 
and  power  to  transform  existing  conditions.  This  development  is  primarily 
driven  by  dynamic  cycle  of  actions  and  reflection  that  generates  learning. 

Winter  - the  journey  begins 

This  stage  describes  the  experience  of  crises  or  paralysis  that  grips  a com- 
munity. The  majority  of  the  community’s  energy  is  locked  up  in  the  main- 
tenance of  destructive  patterns.  The  dysfunctional  behaviors  that  arise  from 
internalized  oppression  and  trauma  are  endemic  in  the  community  and 
there  may  be  an  unspoken  acceptance  by  the  community  that  is  state  is 
somehow  “normal”. 

Within  this  scenario  one  of  two  things  may  happen: 

Key  individuals  begin  to  question  and  challenge  the  status  quo,  often  mak- 
ing significant  shifts  in  their  own  lives.  Their  personal  journey  is  often 
characterized  by  service  to  their  community  as  they  begin  to  reach  out  to 
other  individuals  to  provide  mutual  support  and  initiate  healing  and  crisis 
intervention  activities.  These  activities  often  are  undertaken  at  great  person- 
al sacrifice  and  they  frequently  encounter  intense  and  very  real  opposition 
from  within  the  community. 

Another  starting  point  is  the  program  route,  in  which  existing  programs  and 
agencies,  often  frustrated  with  their  inability  to  affect  the  scale  of  the  crisis 
they  find  themselves  dealing  with,  begin  to  work  closely  with  other  allies  in 
the  community  to  develop  a wider  strategy.  Often  interagency  groups  are 
formed  and  begin  planning  collaborative  interventions  and  initiatives. 

Both  starting  points  lead  to  similar  effects.  “FTealing”  begins  to  make  it  onto 
the  community  agenda.  Core  groups  begin  to  form  that  are  oriented  around 
health,  sobriety,  wellness,  etc.  and  these  groups  begin  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  an  alternative  reality,  often  with  significant  support  from  outside  the 
community  in  the  early  stages.  Another  key  source  of  support  and  inspira- 
tion at  this  stage  are  key  elders  who  have  kept  the  cultural  ways  alive. 

What  is  driving  this  stage? 

- Dedicated  key  individuals  (often  women)  responding  to  their  awareness 
that  things  are  bad  and  there  is  an  alternative 

- Leaders  and  staff  within  programs  tasked  with  addressing  the  consequences 
of  some  part  of  the  “crisis” 


- Visionary  and  courageous  political  leaders  within  the  community  creating 
an  “enabling  climate  for  healing” 

All  three  are  essentially  responding  to  a particular  problem  (alcohol  abuse, 
suicide,  etc.). 

Spring  - Gathering  Momentum 

This  stage  is  like  a thaw,  where  significant  amounts  of  energy  are  released 
and  visible,  positive  shifts  occur.  A critical  mass  seems  to  have  been  reached 
and  the  trickle  becomes  a rush  as  groups  of  people  begin  to  go  through 
the  healing  journey  together  which  was  pioneered  by  the  key  individuals 
in  Stage  One.  These  are  frequently  exciting  times.  Momentum  grows  and 
there  is  often  significant  networking,  learning  and  training.  The  spirit  is 
strong. 

New  patterns  of  organization  begin  to  emerge.  A recognizable  network 
orientaed  around  healing  begins  to  develop  which  is  legitimized  by  the 
community,  often  with  political  support.  The  healing  process  begins  to  take 
visible  form  as  programs  and  organizations.  There  is  often  a lot  of  volun- 
teer energy  at  this  stage,  but  professional  organizations  are  also  beginning 
to  emerge.  The  way  the  “problem”  is  seen  also  begins  to  change.  There  is 
a gradual  shift  from  a sickness  to  a wellness  model  and  the  focus  begins  to 
move  from  presenting  problems  to  the  underlying  core  issues  and  traumas. 

There  is  great  hope  and  optimism  at  this  stage.  People  have  the  sense  that 
if  enough  individuals  and  families  can  begin  the  healing  journey,  then  the 
“problem”  will  be  “solved.”  Those  driving  and  involved  in  the  process  invest 
huge  amounts  of  time  and  energy  into  the  community  healing  movement. 
There  is  still  opposition  but  it  is  generally  overshadowed  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  healing  movement. 

What  is  driving  this  stage? 

- A growing  awareness  of  the  scope  and  scale  of  the  problem  within  the 
community.  The  lid  has  come  off  the  box  and  it  becomes  very  hard  to  put 
it  back  on.  The  growing  momentum  makes  it  easier  for  people  to  “get  on 
board.” 

Summer  - Flitting  the  Wall 

At  this  stage  there  is  the  feeling  that  the  leading  movement  has  hit  the  wall. 
Front-line  workers  are  often  deeply  tired,  despondent  or  burned  out.  The 
healing  process  seems  to  ge  stalled.  While  there  are  many  people  who  have 
done  healing  work,  there  are  many  more  who  seem  left  behind.  There  is  the 
growing  realization  that  it  is  not  only  individuals,  but  also  whole  systems 
that  need  healing.  There  may  already  be  some  new  initiatives  in  these  sys- 
tems (education,  governance,  economics,  justice,  etc.).  In  some  cases  these 
initiatives  appear  to  become  institutionalized  and  to  lose  the  sense  of  hope 
that  characterized  them  in  Stage  Two.  In  other  cases,  while  awareness  has 
begun  to  shift,  old  patterns  of  working  persist  for  lack  of  new  (and  culturally 
relevant)  models  strategies.  The  honeymoon  stage  is  over  as  the  community 
begins  the  difficult  work  of  transforming  deeply  entrenched  patterns  and 
reconstructing  a community  identity  that  was  forged  in  oppression  and 
dysfuntion. 

There  are  often  a series  of  paradoxes  at  Stage  Three: 

Relations  with  organizatons,  agencies  and  forces  outside  the  community 
are  being  transformed.  There  is  often  far  more  openness  and  the  prevailing 
climate  has  shifted.  The  availability  of  outside  support  is  much  greater  than 
in  the  past.  At  the  same  time,  support  and  collaboration  within  the  commu- 
nity itself  may  have  actually  decreased,  as  old  patterns  begin  to  re-establish 
themselves  and  a “healing  fatigue”  sets  in. 
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Relations  with  organizatons,  agencies  and  forces  outside  the  community 
are  being  transformed.  There  is  often  far  more  openness  and  the  prevailing 
climate  has  shifted.  The  availability  of  outside  support  is  much  greater  than 
in  the  past.  At  the  same  time,  support  and  collaboration  within  the  commu- 
nity itself  may  have  actually  decreased,  as  old  patterns  begin  to  re-establish 
themselves  and  a “healing  fatigue”  sets  in. 

Just  when  a significant  number  of  adults  seem  to  have  sobered  up  and 
regained  control  over  their  lives,  a new  and  seemingly  worse  crisis  seems  to 
be  breaking  out  amongst  the  youth.  Youth  crime  is  on  the  increase.  Alcohol 
use  is  replaced  or  augmented  by  drug  use. 

Many  adults  seem  to  have  gained  new  addictive  patterns  to  replace  alcohol 
abuse.  Gambling  is  becoming  a serious  social  issue,  along  with  prescription 
drug  abuse  and  other  self-medicating  behaviors.  It  also  becomes  apparent 
that  drinking  covered  up  many  other  things  and  community  secrets  begin  to 
emerge.  Despite  increased  sobriety,  things  actually  seem  to  get  worse. 

To  those  on  the  front  lines  it  may  seem  as  if  a lot  of  people  have  “dropped 
out”  of  the  healing  movement.  Many  people  don’t  become  involved  or 
show  up  like  they  used  to.  At  the  same  time  there  may  be  the  emergence  of 
a relatively  healthy  group  of  people  within  the  community  whose  energy  is 
focused  on  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  the  families.  No  longer  engag- 
ing in  the  “culture  of  addiction,”  they  would  rather  spend  time  on  family 
activities  and  live  their  lives  than  be  actively  involved  in  the  “culture  of 
recovery”. 

What  appears  to  have  been  a wall  may  in  fact  be  a long  plateau.  One  of  the 
characteristics  of  a plateau  is  that  not  much  seems  to  be  happening  and  you 
don’t  seem  to  be  going  anywhere,  but  it  is  actually  where  the  foundation 
for  all  future  advances  are  being  laid.  On  reflection,  it  Ois  clear  that  there 
have  been  significant  gains  during  this  stage.  The  community  norms  have 
shifted;  “bad”  isn’t  as  bad  as  it  used  to  be.  More  people  are  engaged  in  posi- 
tive activities.  Capacity  is  growing  within  the  community  as  more  people 
access  training,  education  and  employment.  There  is  often  a cultural  and 
spiritual  revitalization  that  has  developed  parallel  with  the  healing  process, 
both  shaping  and  being  shaped  by  it. 

As  Stage  Three  develops,  a new  analysis  emerges.  There  is  the  dawning  real- 
ization that  “healing”  alone  is  not  enough  and  never  will  be.  Healing  from 
the  hurts  of  the  past  does  not  build  the  future.  There  is  growing  awareness 


of  the  need  for  decolonization  (of  thought  patterns  and  structures)  and  the 
need  to  address  structural  obstacles  to  development,  such  as  Indian  and 
Northern  Affairs  Canada  rules,  racism,  poverty,  etc.  The  realities  of  the 
economy  of  scale  become  apparent.  There  is  only  so  much  you  can  do  as  a 
small  community  to  address  such  things  yourself. 

What  is  driving  this  stage? 

- The  organizations  and  initiatives  that  have  grown  out  of  the  previous 
stage.  Healing  becomes  increasingly  institutionalized  as  professional  capac- 
ity develops  within  the  community  - a key  challenge  becomes  maintaining 
community  participation.  Also  driving  the  process  (although  not  necessarily 
overtly)  are  the  agendas  of  funding  agencies  that  provide  the  material  sup- 
port for  healing  initiatives. 

Fall  - from  Healing  to  Transformation 

In  Stage  Four  a significant  change  in  consciousness  takes  place.  There  is  a 
shift  from  healing  as  “fixing”  to  healing  as  “building”  as  well  as  from  heal- 
ing individuals  and  groups  to  transforming  systems.  The  sense  of  ownership 
for  your  own  systems  grows  and  the  skill  and  capacity  to  negotiate  effective 
external,  reciprocal  relationships  develop.  Healing  becomes  a strand  in  the 
nation-building  process.  Civil  society  emerges  within  communities  and  the 
Aboriginal  community  at  large  and  a shift  of  responsibility  begins  to  take 
place.  The  impetus  for  healing  moves  from  programs  and  government  to 
civil  society. 

The  leaders  of  the  healing  movement  in  Stage  Two  are  now  entering  a new 
stage  in  their  own  lives.  They  are  appproaching  elderhood  and  their  analysis 
and  vision  has  matured  and  deepened.  They  have  shifted  their  focus  from 
putting  out  fires  to  building  new  and  healthy  patterns  of  life  and  their  own 
families  and  networks  often  begin  to  significantly  reflect  such  new  patterns. 
A search  begins  for  new  partnerships,  alliances  and  support  for  addressing 
larger  scale  issues. 

What  is  driving  this  stage? 

- The  realization  of  the  limitations  of  current  approaches,  the  growing 
participation  by  community  member  in  the  wider  economy,  the  increased 
interconnection  of  the  Aboriginal  community,  the  shifting  macro-political 
agenda  and  wider  socio-cultural  forces  (e.g.  increased  urbanization,  youth 
culture,  the  Internet,  etc.). 
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We  Are  the  Experts 

Talking  and  continuing  to  talk  about  the  residential  school  will  lessen  the 
violence  exercised  on  others  or  on  oneself.  It  means  putting  an  end  to  the 
transgenerational  transmission  of  the  trauma  that  weighs  on  youth  today. 

In  order  to  allow  Aboriginal  women  and  other  Aboriginal  people  who  wish 
to  get  involved  in  testimonials  about  this  historic  episode,  we  are  suggesting 
here  some  questions  that  can  be  used  as  part  of  a reflection  prior  to  sharing 
or  dialogue. 

These  questions  have  been  developed  based  on  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
the  trauma  experienced  by  women  in  the  residential  schools.  They  take  into 
account  the  long  journey  of  the  former  residents  to  find  their  own  voice. 
This  devictimization  journey  brought  them  to  express  their  desire  and  to 
testify  as  part  of  a responsibility  they  feel  towards  Aboriginal  history  and 
culture.  Its  transmission  has  become  for  them  a commitment  that  must  be 
maintained. 

WHAT  IS  THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  A TRAUMATIC 
CONTEXT  AS  EXPERIENCED  AT  THE  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOL? 

o Freedom  of  speech 

The  former  residents  reveal  that,  for  some  of  them,  the  simple  act  of  talking 
about  the  residential  school  experience,  that  is  the  act  of  talking  about  it 
in  therapy,  with  their  family,  with  their  parents  or  with  their  children  and 
in  their  community,  proved  to  be  beneficial  for  them  and  for  their  loved 
ones.  Some  have  spoken  publicly  during  conferences,  others  have  published 
their  story.  Others  have  shared  with  their  parents  and  their  children.  Some 
have  even  created  private  places  for  discussions  where  women  are  invited  to 
share  in  a support  group  context.  Whatever  the  chosen  method,  they  have 
found  the  freedom  to  talk  which  had  been  killed  over  many  years,  have  re- 
established true  lines  of  communication  with  those  around  them  and  have 
supported  other  people  to  do  the  same  thing. 

All  the  former  residents  and  all  families  used  silence  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  pain  of  being  separated  from  loved  ones  or  from  the  many  assaults 
inflicted  upon  them  in  the  institution.  It  was  a choice  to  survive  unaccept- 
able conditions  in  such  surroundings  and  the  punitive  rules  that  governed 
them.  In  the  long-term,  however,  silence,  denial  or  forgetting  had  some 
ominous  consequences  for  them  and  their  children.  Those  measures  intend- 
ed to  protect  them  when  they  were  in  the  institution  drove  them  to  adopt 
self-destructive  behaviours.  They  also  recognize  today  that  silence  and  denial 
maintains  suffering  in  the  communities. 

WARNING  AND  THE  THERAPEUTIC  IMPACT  OF  TALKING 

However,  to  open  up  on  this  topic  or  to  be  informed  in  an  inappropriate  way 
can  be  damaging  and  can  intensify  the  trauma.  One  must  keep  in  mind  that 
a prior  journey  with  support  was  necessary  for  the  former  residents  before 
unveiling  the  wounds  from  the  past.  This  disclosure  did  not  occur  without 
suffering.  Talking  must  remain  open  in  order  to  be  healing.  The  necessary 
time  must  be  granted  so  it  can  develop  and  the  flawed  understanding  can 
enlighten  the  basis  of  the  trauma.  So  that  the  person  is  able  to  recognize 
themselves  in  what  they  say  and  reclaim  their  past,  it  is  indispensable  that 
they  remain  in  charge  of  what  they  say.  Talking  and  silence  should  never  be 
imposed  or  forced  as  it  was  at  the  residential  school. 

The  violence  of  the  Institution  was  aimed  directly  at  children  and  their 
families.  These  attacks  were  aimed  at  the  social  bonds  woven  between 
the  members  of  a community,  bonds  maintained  from  one  generation  to 
another  by  the  way  of  the  passing  on  the  spiritual  traditions... 


With  these  considerations  in  mind,  testimonials  and  sharing  have  a thera- 
peutic impact.  They  allow  people  to  rebuild  the  truth  based  on  their  sub- 
jective and  collective  view  of  things.  The  significance,  the  interpretation 
and  the  understanding  that  they  acquire  about  their  history  minimizes,  to 
a certain  degree,  the  negative  effects  of  the  experience  on  their  lives.  This 
work  to  elaborate  it  allows  for  the  establishment  of  a real  separation  from 
the  abuser.  Therefore,  talking  delivers  the  past  and  opens  up  the  future. 
For  some,  forgiveness  can  be  the  outcome  of  healing  through  talking.  The 
former  residents  make  the  distinction  between  forgiveness  and  forgetting. 
Forgiveness  is  described  as  the  outcome  of  a type  of  grieving  whereby  the 
former  resident  finally  finds  peace  with  herself  after  having  decidedly  left 
behind  the  residential  school  and  the  torture  that  had  been  internalized.  It 
happens  in  such  a way  so  as  to  free  them  to  say  no  to  the  abuser  who  wanted 
to  torment  them.  A break  is  made  with  the  traumatic  past  and  the  people 
concerned  that  does  not  leave  any  room  for  hate  or  resentment.  Anger, 
however,  can  remain  a source  for  action.  Therefore,  testimonials  allow  those 
affected  to  recognize  themselves  as  part  of  a collective  experience.  Through 
this,  they  break  out  of  the  isolation.  Shared  testimonials  lessen  the  anguish 
linked  to  confusion,  to  black  outs,  and  individual  questioning  that  inhab- 
ited them  as  children  and  that  confronted  them  again  as  adults. 

Finally,  these  testimonials  about  their  personal  history  allow  them  to  rewrite 
and  to  recall  for  themselves  the  collective  history  under  the  light  of  day.  By 
testifying,  the  former  residents  themselves  have  reclaimed  their  personal  his- 
tory by  putting  it  in  relation  with  their  collective  history,  since  the  collective 
history  is  that  of  each  one  of  the  members  of  the  community  who  builds 
it.  Culture  develops  and  is  built  from  the  relationship  and  the  exchange  of 
information  between  these  two  forms  of  memory.  This  is  the  way  that  all 
human  subjects  can  live  their  feeling  of  belonging  to  their  culture  and  rely 
on  their  cultural  identity  to  open  the  future. 

WHY  CONVEY  IT  IN  THIS  CONTEXT? 

o To  rebuild  the  family 

The  violence  of  the  Institution  was  aimed  directly  at  children  and  their 
families.  These  attacks  were  aimed  at  the  social  bonds  woven  between 
the  members  of  a community,  bonds  maintained  from  one  generation  to 
another  by  the  way  of  the  passing  on  of  the  spiritual  tradition  that  played 
the  role  of  an  identification  card.  Through  the  attach  on  the  family,  the 
transmission  and  the  memory  of  many  characteristics  of  traditional  life  was 
deeply  disturbed  and  disrupted.  In  addition  to  the  serious  personal  traumas 
suffered  by  the  children,  family  ties  were  shattered  and  parental  functions 
were  usurped  or  corrupted.  When  their  children  were  in  the  residential 
school,  several  families  abandoned  the  bush  and  the  teaching  of  these  skills 
and  the  nomadic  customs  in  bush.  Great  hunters  became  workers,  unem- 
ployed or  alcoholics. 

Without  any  real  reference  points  (the  land,  traditional  food,  skills...)  and 
essential  cultural  symbolism  (language,  rituals,  myths,  traditional  medicine, 
conception  of  the  world...)  and  key  support  people  (father,  mother,  ances- 
tors, elders)  the  traditional  family  organization  as  well  as  the  customs  tied  to 
it  deteriorated.  Yet,  the  Aboriginal  peoples  always  knew  of  the  importance 
of  passing  it  on.  As  demonstrated  by  the  former  residents’  stories  of  their 
childhood,  their  parents  knew  how  to  recognize  the  efficiency  of  how  to 
educate  children  as  well  as  the  efficiency  of  how  to  pass  on  the  heritage  of 
the  past.  Aboriginal  peoples  always  recognized  the  value  of  talking  as  a pow- 
erful means  for  healing  people.  The  practice  of  taking  circles  and  healing 
circles  is  the  best  example. 

The  women  who  testify  or  who  testified  about  their  residential  school  expe- 
rience have  added  this  page  of  their  personal  history,  to  that  of  their  family, 
their  community,  and  their  Nation.  They  have  recreated  the  social  bond 
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that  had  been  infected.  Every  story  sheds  light  on  the  experience  as  well  as 
puts  the  house  back  in  order...  The  former  residents  do  not  try  to  deny  or 
forget  the  violence  and  the  abuses  they  suffered.  They  have  moved  beyond 
the  victimisation,  a consequence  of  the  institutional  violence  towards  them, 
while  becoming  aware  and  becoming  more  aware  that  the  remembering  of 
residential  schools  can  be  a tool  to  heal  them. 

CONVEY  THE  STORY  OF  THE  EVENT  TO  WHOM? 

“It  is  necessary  to  tell  other  women  that  we  passed  by  there,”  said  Niska. 
“We  are  the  experts,”  said  Sunshine  Aki.  The  former  residents  speak  from 
their  subjective  experience  of  the  residential  school.  They  know,  however, 
the  expert’s  role  is  delicate.  It  is  not  the  same  role  when  a woman  shares  her 
story  as  mother  with  an  injured  child,  as  member  of  her  community  dur- 
ing a public  testimony  or  as  a therapist  with  abused  adults.  In  addition,  the 
former  residents  want  to  speak  not  only  to  the  other  former  residents,  but 
also  to  the  male  partners  who  were  in  the  residential  schools. 

The  former  residents  who  have  a family  believe  that  their  children  endured 
the  trauma  of  the  residential  school.  We  cannot  minimize  the  transgenera- 
tional  repercussions  tied  to  the  institutional  violence  in  the  communities. 
The  members  of  their  families  of  origin  as  well  as  their  children  underwent 
the  violence  of  the  residential  school  in  their  turn.  They  felt  the  distress 
and  assisted,  powerless,  the  repercussions  on  their  parents.  Sometimes  they 
developed  symptoms  tied  to  the  parental  uneasiness  that  had  not  been 
talked  about  or  worked  on  in  therapy. 

HOW  TO  CONVEY  THE  STORY  OF  THE  EXPERIENCE? 

The  means  of  conveying  and  distributing  the  residential  school  experience 

The  means  of  sharing  and  distributing  the  residential  school  experience  are 
many  and  it  is  necessary  to  make  a discriminating  choice  of  these  means 
while  taking  into  account  the  people  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  residential  school  can  be  conveyed  through  written  documents, 
such  as  biographies  or  autobiographies,  novels,  news,  poetry,  essays  or  the 
newspaper  articles,  the  oral  document  or  the  audio-visual  document.  The 
residential  school  experience  can  be  distributed  through  school  programs,, 
publications  and  local  or  external  newspapers,  community  organizations, 
community  meetings  in  large  or  restricted  groups,  and  through  radio  and 
television  broadcasts.  Some  former  residents  have  already  begun  to  produce 
the  documents  that  they  would  like  to  circulate  in  their  area  and  outside 
of  their  community.  One  has  done  research  and  has  written  a script  for  a 
documentary  but  there  was  not  enough  funds  to  complete  it.  She  also  writes 
poetry. 

According  to  several  former  residents,  the  reunions  to  which  they  have  been 
invited  over  the  years  are  not  always  a means  of  conveying  the  residential 
school  experience.  By  considering  the  reunions  in  the  Aboriginal  residential 
schools  like  any  other  happy  reunion  is,  instead,  a means  of  deferring  the 
truth.  For  some,  the  site  of  the  residential  school  ruins  that  are  not  com- 
pletely gone  can  make  them  relive  intense  feelings  of  pain  and  anger.  Those 


that  live  near  these  ruins  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  should  be  burnt.  They 
suggest  that  it  be  a symbolic  act  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  communi- 
ties of  this  episode  in  Aboriginal  history.  In  order  to  do  so,  they  suggest  that 
a monument  or  a work  of  art  be  erected  in  these  places  to  remind  future 
generations  about  the  importance  of  this  historic  passage.  In  some  commu- 
nities a real  commemorative  celebration  has  taken  place  with  the  primary 
goal  of  sensitizing  all  generations  about  the  events. 

WHAT  TO  PASS  ON? 

Name,  language,  pride,  spirituality  and  the  means  to  heal  oneself 

Besides  the  need  to  talk  with  loved  ones,  the  former  residents  described 
what  transmission  represents  to  them  in  their  recommendations.  We  have 
organized  them  here.  They  are  presented  in  detail  in  the  MALI  PILI  KIZOS 
research  report: 

1.  To  reclaim  for  oneself,  one’s  original  name  and  understand  its  signifi- 
cance if  needed. 

2.  To  reclaim  and  to  pass  on  one’s  native  language  not  only  because  it  is  a 
major  element  for  cultural  identity,  but  because  it  allows  for  the  creation 
and  reinforcement  of  the  ties  with  children  and  grandchildren.  Some  have 
a hard  time  to  forgive  themselves  for  not  having  passed  on  their  language 
to  their  children. 

3.  To  pass  on  the  pride  of  being  Aboriginal  because  they  are  not  ashamed 
of  their  origins  anymore.  They  want  to  share  this  pride  by  passing  on  the 
knowledge  of  their  culture,  and,  more  important,  that  which  deals  with  the 
Native  residential  school  episode,  so  as  to  contribute  to  the  recognition  of 
the  First  Nations  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

4.  They  want  the  results  of  this  research  to  be  distributed  to  all  the  Aboriginal 
communities,  and  to  make  possible  this  kind  of  project  for  other  Aboriginal 
women  and  men. 

5.  Most  wish  to  reclaim  and  pass  on  Aboriginal  spirituality  in  order  to  give 
to  their  children  the  open-mindedness  and  openness  to  others  and  to  the 
world  demonstrated  by  their  ancestors  to  the  same  peoples  and  to  new  arriv- 
als. In  this  sense,  they  are  reclaiming  for  themselves  the  values  and  the  mean- 
ingful words  they  were  taught  in  their  childhood.  The  former  residents  do 
not  all  give  the  same  importance  to  the  traditional  healing  rituals.  But  they 
all  tell  us  that  the  reclaiming  of  Aboriginal  spirituality  will  not  take  place 
without  the  freedom  to  think  and  to  choose  which  had  been  rediscovered 
through  the  devictimization. 

6.  They  want  to  share  the  means  to  heal  oneself  while  creating  tools  that 
encourage  solidarity  and  talking  and  by  organizing  therapeutic  services 
where  the  counsellors  would  have  specific  training  for  former  residents, 
workshops  that  apply  to  former  residents  and  to  other  women,  talking  cir- 
cles at  the  local  level,  technical  resources  for  the  youth,  a ceremony  involving 
the  whole  community  and  a awareness  program  for  women.  § 
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Legacy  of  Hope's  Journey  to  Hopedale,  Labrador 


By  Jackie  Miller 

Working  with  the  Nunatsiavut  Government  in 
Hopedale,  Labrador,  the  Legacy  of  Hope  hosted 
a three-day  workshop  and  sharing  circle  for 
Survivors  of  the  residential  schools.  The  gathering 
was  an  incredible  time  of  sharing  stories,  expressing 
emotions,  and  gathering  strength  and  healing 
through  the  support  of  other  Survivors.  Several 
people  expressed  that  they  had  never  discussed  their 
experiences  and  emotions  related  to  their  residential 
school  years.  As  in  so  many  gatherings  before,  the 
Survivors  were  surprised  and  relieved  to  hear  that 
the  thoughts  and  emotions  they  experienced  were 
similar  to  those  of  other  Survivors.  It  was  a positive 
experience,  and  one  participant  commented  that  it 
was  an  opportunity  to  have  a great  weight  lifted  off 
of  his  shoulders  and  to  begin  as  a new  man. 

The  Survivors  were  also  very  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  share  their  stories,  because  they 


were  excluded  from  the  apology  by  Prime  Minister 
Steven  Harper.  Even  though  these  children  were 
removed  from  their  homes  and  attended  schools 
outside  of  the  communities,  because  ofjurisdictional 
issues  around  the  funding  of  the  school,  they  have 
not  formally  been  recognized  as  Residential  School 
Survivors. 

The  final  day  of  the  event  was  spent  out  on  the  land 
gathering  berries  in  the  peaceful  surroundings. 
There  is  a real  sense  of  grounding  one  receives 
from  the  special  connection  with  the  land.  The 
Nunatsiavut  Government’s  Department  of  Health 
and  Social  Development  also  runs  a family  program 
that  spends  the  final  days  out  on  the  land  connecting 
families  to  their  roots  and  the  healing  energy  of  the 
land.  For  more  information  on  their  program  please 
contact  Marjorie  Flowers  at  (709)922-2942. 


You  can  send  your  articles,  letters,  pictures,  or  other 
contributions  by  fax,  mail,  or  email  to: 

Healing  Words 
75  Albert  Street 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
KIP  5E7 

The  fax  number  is  (613)  237-4442  and  the  email  address 
is  wspear@ah£ca  Please  include  a short  biography  with 
your  submission  as  well  as  a return  address  and  phone 
number.  Healing  Words  may  need  to  contact  you  about 
your  submission. 

The  AHF  does  not  pay  for  published  submissions,  but 
contributors  get  free  copies  of  the  newsletter.  The  views 
expressed  by  contributors  to  Healing  Words  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  the  AHF.  All  submissions 
are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  editorial  team  and  may 
be  edited  for  spelling,  grammar,  and  length.  Thanks! 

Thank-you  to  all  our  contributors! 

Healing  Words  Production  Schedule 

Volume  6 Number  1 - end  of  March  2009 
Volume  6 Number  2 - end  of  September  2009 


Healing  Words  is  a free  publication  of  the  Aboriginal  Healing 
Foundation.  Dedicated  exclusively  to  Indian  residential  school 
stories  and  to  sharing  resources  for  healing,  this  newsletter  is  your 
place  to  share  your  thoughts  and  experiences  related  to  residential 
school  (including  hostels,  industrial  schools,  boarding  schools,  and 
day  schools).  To  receive  Healing  Words,  write  to  us  at  Suite  801, 
75  Albert  Street,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  KIP  5 E7  or  phone  1-888 - 
725-8886.  (In  Ottawa,  phone  237-4441).  Keep  in  mind  that 
the  newsletter  is  available  in  French  and  English  and  is  free.  Also 
available  on-line!  http://www.ahf.ca 

The  purpose  of  Healing  Words  is  to  be  an  instrument  for 
honouring  the  Foundation's  commitments  to  survivors, 
their  descendants,  and  their  communities.  It  is  one  of 
the  means  by  which  we  demonstrate  our  respect  for  the 
agreements  the  Foundation  has  signed.  It  is  also  a vehicle 
for  supporting  the  mission,  vision  and  objectives  of  the 
Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  as  well  as  the  goals  of  the 
Foundation's  Communications  Strategy. 
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Photo  (above):  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  staff  pictured  at  a recent  Project  Gathering  Workshop 


Sturgeon  Lake  Youth  Initiatives  Program 


By  Jackie  Miller 

Sturgeon  Lake  is  located  in  central  Saskatchewan  and  has  a 
population  of  2,300  people.  All  of  the  residents  over  forty  years 
of  age  have  attended  residential  school.  The  community  was 
divided  and  even  families  were  divided  as  some  attended  the 
Catholic  residential  school  in  Duck  Lake  and  others  attended 
the  Anglican  residential  school  in  Prince  Albert. 

There  are  also  four  languages  in  the  community:  Cree,  English, 
French  - which  was  spoken  between  the  Priests  and  the  Nuns, 
- and  Latin,  which  was  used  during  Mass. 

The  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  funded  project  was  start- 
ed in  September,  2004  to  address  the  issues  in  the  community 
resulting  from  the  legacy  of  the  residential  schools.  Sturgeon 
Lake  Youth  Initiatives  Program  started  with  a very  broad 
work  plan:  to  assist  Survivors,  deal  with  the  intergenerational 
impacts,  and  bring  back  the  traditional  culture.  The  program 
was  started  by  gathering  one  member  from  each  family  group- 
ing and  hosting  a planning  meeting. 

The  initial  direction  given  was  that  rather  than  bring  in  outside 
facilitators,  they  should  train  community  members  so  that  the 
expertise  would  remain  in  the  community  and  be  there  to  sup- 
port the  community.  The  Elders  advisory  committee  directed 
the  activity  of  the  project,  with  input  from  the  Health  Board  as 
well  as  the  Chief  and  Council. 

The  committee  examined  the  loss  of  language,  loss  of  parent- 


ing skills,  and  the  overall  loss  of  culture  due  to  the  removals 
of  children  from  the  community  and  their  placement  in  the 
residential  schools.  The  first  step  in  addressing  these  issues 
was  staff  development  and  capacity  building  within  the  com- 
munity. Training  took  place  in  the  areas  of  grief  support,  sui- 
cide prevention  and  cultural  training,  including  the  medicine 
wheel.  Sharing  circles  were  held  to  build  inner  strength  within 
the  community.  The  community  began  to  help  each  other  with 
the  support  of  the  circle.  Those  who  were  struggling  learned 
to  rely  on  each  other  for  strength  and  understanding.  The  key 
component  was  the  development  of  the  local  facilitators,  and 
community  support.  Building  capacity  within  the  community 
created  community  strength. 

The  project  also  hosted  3 day  retreats  where  cultural  activi- 
ties, sharing  circles,  ceremonies  and  training  took  place.  The 
key  component  to  the  success  of  these  retreats  was  that  two 
and  sometimes  three  generations  would  attend  together  to  do 
healing  work  as  an  entire  family.  The  roles  of  men  and  women 
were  addressed.  The  importance  of  respect,  sharing  and  help- 
ing each  other  as  a community  was  highlighted.  It  was  also  a 
time  of  fun,  storytelling  and  games.  As  well,  it  was  an  opportu- 
nity for  Elders  to  talk  with  the  youth  and  provide  teachings. 

Thank  you  to  Wilma  Schreder  for  sharing  the  successful  ac- 
tivities of  the  Sturgeon  Lake  Project.  If  you  have  any  further 
question  please  contact  her  at  306-764-9352. 
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Canada's  Apology  for  Indian  Residential  Schools 


The  treatment  of 
children  in  Indian 
Residential  Schools 
is  a sad  chapter  in  our 
history. 


Prime  Minister  Harper  offers  full  apology  on 
behalf  of  Canadians  for  the  Indian  Residential 
Schools  system 
11  June  2008 
Ottawa,  Ontario 


For  more  than  a cen- 
tury,  Indian  Residen- 
tial  Schools  separated 
over  150,000 
Aboriginal  children 
from  their  families 
and  communities.  In 
the  1870’s,  the  federal 
government,  partly 
in  order  to  meet  its 
obligation  to  educate 
Aboriginal  children, 
began  to  play  a role 
in  the  development 
and  administration  of 
these  schools.  Two 
primary  objectives 
of  the  Residential 
Schools  system  were 
to  remove  and  iso- 
late  children  from 
the  influence  of  their 
homes,  families,  tradi- 
tions and  cultures, 
and  to  assimilate  them 
into  the  dominant 
culture.  These  objectives  were  based  on  the  assump- 
tion Aboriginal  cultures  and  spiritual  beliefs  were 
inferior  and  unequal.  Indeed,  some  sought,  as  it  was 
infamously  said,  “to  kill  the  Indian  in  the  child”.  To- 
day, we  recognize  that  this  policy  of  assimilation  was 
wrong,  has  caused  great  harm,  and  has  no  place  in 
our  country. 


One  hundred  and  thirty-two  federally-supported 
schools  were  located  in  every  province  and  territory, 
except  Newfoundland,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince 
Edward  Island.  Most  schools  were  operated  as  joint 
ventures”  with  Anglican,  Catholic,  Presbyterian  or 

United  Churches. 
The  Government 
of  Canada  built 
an  educational 
system  in  which 
very  young  chil- 
dren were  often 
forcibly  removed 
from  their  homes, 
often  taken  far 
from  their  com- 
munities. Many 
were  inadequately 
fed,  clothed  and 
housed.  All  were 
deprived  of  the 
care  and  nurturing 
of  their  parents, 
grandparents  and 
communities. 

First  Nations, 
Inuit  and  Metis 
languages  and 
cultural  practices 
were  prohibited 
in  these  schools. 
Tragically,  some 
of  these  children 
died  while  attend- 
ing residential 
schools  and  oth- 
ers never  returned 
home. 


The  government  now  recognizes  that  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Indian  Residential  Schools  policy 
were  profoundly  negative  and  that  this  policy  has 
had  a lasting  and  damaging  impact  on  Aboriginal 
culture,  heritage  and  language.  While  some  former 
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Canada's  Apology  for  Indian  Residential  Schools  continued 


students  have  spoken  positively  about  their 
experiences  at  residential  schools,  these  stories  are  far 
overshadowed  by  tragic  accounts  of  the  emotional, 
physical  and  sexual  abuse  and  neglect  of  helpless 
children,  and  their  separation  from  powerless 
families  and  communities. 

The  legacy  of  Indian  Residential  Schools  has 
contributed  to  social  problems  that  continue  to  exist 
in  many  communities  today. 

It  has  taken  extraordinary  courage  for  the  thousands 
of  survivors  that  have  come  forward  to  speak  publicly 
about  the  abuse  they  suffered.  It  is  a testament  to 
their  resilience  as  individuals  and  to  the  strength  of 
their  cultures.  Regrettably,  many  former  students  are 
not  with  us  today  and  died  never  having  received  a 
full  apology  from  the  Government  of  Canada. 

The  government  recognizes  that  the  absence  of  an 
apology  has  been  an  impediment  to  healing  and 
reconciliation.  Therefore,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  Canada  and  all  Canadians,  I stand 
before  you,  in  this  Chamber  so  central  to  our  life  as  a 
country,  to  apologize  to  Aboriginal  peoples  for 
Canadas  role  in  the  Indian  Residential  Schools  sys- 
tem. 

To  the  approximately  80,000  living  former  students, 
and  all  family  members  and  communities,  the 
Government  of  Canada  now  recognizes  that  it  was 
wrong  to  forcibly  remove  children  from  their  homes 
and  we  apologize  for  having  done  this.  We  now 
recognize  that  it  was  wrong  to  separate  children  from 
rich  and  vibrant  cultures  and  traditions  that  it 
created  a void  in  many  lives  and  communities,  and  we 
apologize  for  having  done  this.  We  now  recognize 
that  it  was  wrong  to  separate  children  from  rich  and 
vibrant  cultures  and  traditions  that  it  created  a void 
in  many  lives  and  communities,  and  we  apologize  for 
having  done  this.  We  now  recognize  that,  in 
separating  children  from  their  families,  we 
undermined  the  ability  of  many  to  adequately  parent 
their  own  children  and  sowed  the  seeds  for 
generations  to  follow,  and  we  apologize  for  having 
done  this.  We  now  recognize  that,  far  too  often, 
these  institutions  gave  rise  to  abuse  or  neglect  and 
were  inadequately  controlled,  and  we  apologize  for 


failing  to  protect  you.  Not  only  did  you  suffer  these 
abuses  as  children,  but  as  you  became  parents,  you 
were  powerless  to  protect  your  own  children  from 
suffering  the  same  experience,  and  for  this  we  are 
sorry. 

The  burden  of  this  experience  has  been  on  your 
shoulders  for  far  too  long.  The  burden  is  properly 
ours  as  a Government,  and  as  a country.  There  is  no 
place  in  Canada  for  the  attitudes  that  inspired  the 
Indian  Residential  Schools  system  to  ever  prevail 
again.  You  have  been  working  on  recovering  from  this 
experience  for  a long  time  and  in  a very  real  sense,  we 
are  now  joining  you  on  this  journey.  The 
Government  of  Canada  sincerely  apologizes  and 
asks  the  forgiveness  of  the  Aboriginal  peoples  of  this 
country  for  failing  them  so  profoundly. 

Nous  le  regrettons 
We  are  sorry 
Nimitataynan 
Niminchinowesamin 
Mamiattugut 

In  moving  towards  healing,  reconciliation  and 
resolution  of  the  sad  legacy  of  Indian  Residential 
Schools,  implementation  of  the  Indian  Residential 
Schools  Settlement  Agreement  began  on  September 
19,  2007.  Years  of  work  by  survivors,  communities, 
and  Aboriginal  organizations  culminated  in  an 
agreement  that  gives  us  a new  beginning  and  an 
opportunity  to  move  forward  together  in 
partnership. 

A cornerstone  of  the  Settlement  Agreement  is  the 
Indian  Residential  Schools  Truth  and  Reconciliation 
Commission.  This  Commission  presents  a unique 
opportunity  to  educate  all  Canadians  on  the  Indian 
Residential  Schools  system.  It  will  be  a positive  step 
in  forging  a new  relationship  between  Aboriginal 
peoples  and  other  Canadians,  a relationship  based 
on  the  knowledge  of  our  shared  history,  a respect  for 
each  other  and  a desire  to  move  forward  together 
with  a renewed  understanding  that  strong  families, 
strong  communities  and  vibrant  cultures  and 
traditions  will  contribute  to  a stronger  Canada  for  all 
of  us. 
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Stolen  Generations 
Alliance 


Australians  for  Healing 
Truth  and  Justice 


Australians  for  Healing,  Truth  and  Justice 


The  election  of  the  Rudd  Government  last  November  offers 
the  chance  for  a desperately-needed  change  of  direction  in 
Indigenous  policy. 

The  eleven  years  of  the  conservative  Howard  Government 
have  seen  a tragic  regression  of  Indigenous  participation  in 
our  national  life.  There  are  fewer  Indigenous  people  in  the 
public  service,  and  fewer  in  our  universities.  The  gap  between 
Indigenous  and  non-Indigenous  life  expectancy  has  remained 
almost  unchanged  at  a horrifying  18-20  years.  The  elected  body 
which  represented  Indigenous  Australians  has  been  abolished. 
Policies  affecting  Indigenous  people  have  been  implemented 
with  almost  no  consultation.  And  when  in  1997  the  tragic 
effects  of  the  removal  policies  came  to  light  - policies  which 
took  thousands  of  Indigenous  children  from  their  families  to 
assimilate  them  into  non-Indigenous  Australian  culture  - the 
Prime  Minister  refused  to  apologise. 

The  new  Prime  Minister,  Kevin  Rudd,  has  committed  himself 
to  close  the  gap  in  life  expectancy,  and  has  committed  substantial 
funds  to  this  purpose.  He  has  said  that  his  Government  will 
establish  elected  representation  of  Indigenous  Australians,  and 
will  apologise  to  the  Stolen  Generations  - as  those  who  were 
removed  as  children  are  now  known. 

The  immediate  challenge  is  to  work  out  how  to  apologise. 
Indigenous  leaders  have  called  for  compensation,  and  the 
Government  has  responded  that  it  does  not  intend  to  pay 
individual  compensation.  The  best  compensation,  it  says,  is  to 
close  the  gap  in  health  standards. 

This  is  unlikely  to  be  the  final  position.  If  they  will  not  pay 
individual  compensation,  they  will  face  pressure  to  put  funds 
into  communal  compensation,  perhaps  along  the  lines  of 
Canadas  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation. 


But  above  all,  the  challenge  confronting  the  Government  is  to 
commit  themselves  to  transform  the  conditions  in  which  most 
Aboriginal  people  live.  Canada,  the  USA  and  New  Zealand 
have  all  made  great  progress  in  recent  decades  in  advancing 
Indigenous  wellbeing.  There  is  no  reason  why  Australia  cannot 
make  the  same  advances,  if  it  allocated  the  necessary  resources. 
Canadas  Federal  Government  spends  twice  as  much  per 
Indigenous  person  as  Australia’s. 

However,  Government  action  alone  will  not  overcome 
Indigenous  disadvantage.  Most  Australian  Indigenous  people 
live  in  towns  and  city  suburbs,  widely  dispersed  among  the 
majority  non-Indigenous  population.  In  the  late  1990s,  thanks 
to  the  work  of  the  Council  for  Aboriginal  Reconciliation 
- and  probably  in  reaction  to  the  cold-heartedness  of  the 
Howard  Government  - over  a million  people,  Indigenous  and 
non-Indigenous,  became  active  in  a people’s  movement  for 
reconciliation.  Friendships  grew  across  the  racial  boundaries. 
Nearly  a million  people  signed  Sorry  Books,  apologising  for 
past  cruelties,  and  committing  themselves  to  end  racism 
and  improve  conditions  for  Indigenous  Australians.  Many 
Indigenous  people  have  experienced  in  their  neighbourhood 
the  sense  of  support  which  we  all  need  if  we  are  to  flourish,  and 
have  found  new  hope  and  confidence. 

If  the  Government  can  put  programmes  in  place  to  improve 
Indigenous  health,  housing  and  education,  while  also 
encouraging  the  Australian  community  to  maintain  and 
increase  their  involvement,  we  could  see  the  living  conditions  of 
Indigenous  Australians  transformed  during  the  next  10  years. 

-John  Bond 

Stolen  Generations  Alliance 

Australians  for  Healing,  Truth  and  Justice 
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Sorry  is  More  Than  Just  a Word 


Anniversary  of  Apology  - Sorry  is  more  than  just  a word 
exhibition 

[Editors  Note:  This  speech  was  delivered  February  13,  2009 
in  Australia  by  Jenny  Macklin,  the  Governments  Minister 
for  Families,  Housing,  Community  Services  and  Indigenous 
Affairs] 

Australian  Parliament  House,  Canberra 

“I  would  like  to  thank  Aunty  Matilda  for  another  inspiring 
Welcome  to  Country,  and  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
traditional  custodians  of  the  land  on  which  we  stand. 

As  you  know,  the  Prime  Minister  was  determined  to  be  here 
today. 

But  the  catastrophic  events  of  the  past  days  mean  he  is 
focused  on  the  bushfire  emergency. 

The  first  Anniversary  of  the  Apology  is  immensely 
important  to  him. 

He  has  asked  me  to  pass  on  his  deep  regret  that  he  cannot  be 
here  and  deliver  this  speech  on  his  behalf. 

Over  the  last  few  days  the  Prime  Minister  and  I have  spoken 
to  people  affected  by  the  fires  - survivors,  fire  fighters, 
emergency  workers,  volunteers. 

We’ve  heard  some  extraordinary  stories  of  escape  and 
heroism. 

Among  them,  the  story  of  an  Aboriginal  mother  and  her 
three  young  children  trying  to  escape  the  fires. 

She  drove  to  a creek  bed,  grabbed  the  children  and  hid  in  a 
wombat  hole  as  the  fire  roared  over  them.  All  four  survived. 

Just  as  uplifting,  the  remarkable  outpouring  of  sympathy  and 
generosity  uniting  our  country  to  do  all  we  can  to  help. 

In  the  most  remote  parts  of  Australia,  the  Red  Cross  says 
people  are  lining  up  to  give  blood. 

As  I said,  the  Prime  Minister  regrets  that  he  cannot  be  here 
but  his  thoughts  are  here  with  us. 

It’s  a great  privilege  to  launch  this  terrific  exhibition  ... 

“Sorry  - more  than  just  a word”’  — featuring  the  work  of  the 
celebrated  Indigenous  photographers,  Wayne  Quilliam  and 
Merv  Bishop. 

Merv  Bishop  is  perhaps  best  known  for  the  iconic 
photograph  of  Gough  Whitlam  pouring  soil  into  the  hand  of 
Gurindji  traditional  owner,  Vincent  Lingiari,  at  the  handover 
of  the  deeds  to  Gurindji  country  at  Wattie  Creek. 

Wayne  Quilliam,  featured  in  the  permanent  Bayagul 
exhibition  at  the  Powerhouse  Museum  in  Sydney. 

He  recently  won  the  2008  Human  Rights  Award  for  Print 
Media  in  partnership  with  Koori  Mail,  for  the  National 
Apology  commemorative  lift  out. 

Their  photographs  of  the  Apology  in  Parliament  House  one 
year  ago  today  are  a superb  record  of  that  momentous  day. 


When  the  Prime  Minister  made  an  Apology  to  Australia’s 
Indigenous  peoples  on  behalf  of  the  Government  and 
Parliament  of  Australia. 

Kevin  Rudd  said  sorry  for  the  laws  and  policies  that  inflicted 
such  profound  grief,  suffering  and  loss  on  our  fellow 
Australians. 

In  particular,  he  said  sorry  to  the  Stolen  Generations. 

Those  who  suffered  the  hurt,  the  humiliation,  the  cruelty  and 
the  sheer  brutality  of  being  taken  away  from  their  parents, 
their  families  and  their  people. 

The  Apology  was  based  on  an  exercise  of  the  imagination 
that  is  so  simple. 

And  that  is  to  ask  ourselves:  How  would  I feel  if  it  had  been 
done  to  me? 

The  Australian  Government  offered  this  Apology  because  it 
was  unfinished  business  for  our  nation. 

Because  unless  we  acknowledge  and  become  fully  reconciled 
to  the  past,  Indigenous  and  non-indigenous  Australians 
cannot  come  together  to  build  a better  future. 

Because  the  past  cannot  be  denied  - it  is  what  we  inherit, 
what  shapes  us,  what  we  live  every  day  - as  individuals,  as  a 
people  and  as  a nation. 

Just  this  week  Reconciliation  Australia  released  the  findings 
of  its  first  Reconciliation  Barometer  - looking  at  changes  in 
attitudes  since  the  Apology. 

It  shows  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  to  build  trust  between 
Indigenous  and  non-indigenous  Australia. 

But  there  is  also  much  cause  for  hope. 

More  than  three-quarters  of  Australians  say  they  would  like 
to  have  more  contact  with  Indigenous  people. 

However  only  20  per  cent  of  Australians  say  they  know  what 
they  can  do  to  help  disadvantaged  Indigenous  people. 

To  me,  this  shows  that  although  there  is  much  goodwill,  we 
still  need  to  find  ways  to  get  to  know  each  other  better. 

I think  the  Apology  gave  us  the  impetus  to  make  that 
happen. 

But  as  the  Prime  Minister  said  then,  the  great  symbolism  of 
the  Apology  must  be  followed  by  the  even  greater  substance 
of  action. 

The  practical,  determined  action  to  close  the  gap  in 
Indigenous  life  expectancy,  health,  housing,  education  and 
employment. 

In  the  year  since  the  Apology  was  delivered  in  this 
parliament,  we  have  supported  a range  of  projects  for  the 
Stolen  Generations: 

- National  Sorry  Day  commemorations. 

- More  Bringing  Them  Home  counsellors  and  case  workers. 

- The  further  collection  and  publication  of  Stolen 
Generations’  oral  histories;  and 
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- The  Indigenous  Healing  Forum  launched  here  in 
Canberra  in  September.  This  was  an  important  step  - a 
formal  recognition  of  the  impact  of  grieving  and  trauma  on 
Indigenous  people. 

Today  I am  pleased  to  announce  that  the  Government  will 
establish  a Foundation  to  provide  practical  and  innovative 
healing  services. 

Including  training  and  research,  for  Aboriginal  and  Torres 
Strait  Islander  peoples,  especially  Stolen  Generation  members 
and  their  families. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  establishment 
of  this  Foundation  will  be  led  by  an  interim  group  headed  by 
Dr  Lowitja  O’Donoghue  and  Mr  Greg  Phillips. 

Dr  O’Donoghue  is  with  us  today.  She  is  a senior  Stolen 
Generation  member  and  a former  Australian  of  the  Year. 

Mr  Phillips  is  also  with  us  today.  He  has  standout  expertise 
in  the  area  of  Indigenous  peoples’  healing  and  trauma. 

These  community  leaders  will  bring  sensitivity,  compassion 
and  direction  to  this  important  work. 

We  hope  crucial  partnerships  will  be  forged  to  draw  on  the 
important  contributions  of  the  Stolen  Generations  Alliance 
and  National  Sorry  Day  Committee,  and  others  who 
participated  in  the  Healing  forum. 


I am  also  pleased  to  announce  on  behalf  of  Minister  Nicola 
Roxon  a further  expansion  of  the  Link  Up  program. 

This  will  create  positions  for  11  more  Link  Up  Caseworkers 
and  five  more  Link  Up  administration  staff. 

Through  this  we  aim  to  bring  more  people  together  through 
individual  reunions  and  around  100 ‘Return  to  Country’ 
reunions. 

I’m  also  determined  that  the  significance  of  the  apology  lives 
on  in  our  children  and  their  children. 

As  a start,  to  commemorate  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
Apology  and  to  encourage  schools  to  participate,  I have 
written  to  every  school  in  Australia  and  sent  them  a copy  of 
the  Apology  Calligraphy  Manuscript. 

Across  Australia  today,  apology  breakfasts,  school 
ceremonies,  special  sporting  matches  and  barbeques  are 
happening  to  mark  the  anniversary. 

This  exhibition  matters  because  we  need  to  keep  telling  the 
stories  of  the  Stolen  Generation  and  of  our  history. 

They  are  Australian  stories. 

They  tell  us  who  we  have  been  and  who  we  are. 

And  how  great  a people  we  can  be  when  we  make  our 
journey  together. 


Manitoba  Metis  Federation  Survivor  Family  Wellness  Program 


By  Jackie  Miller 

The  Metis  Survivor  Family  Wellness 
Program  is  a wellness  and  healing 
program  developed  by  the  Manitoba 
Metis  Federation  and  four  of  its  regions: 
The  Pas,  Thompson,  Dauphin  and 
Southeast.  Funding  is  provided  by  the 
Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation. 

The  goals  are  to  implement  practices 
that  will  provide  healing  for  Metis 
Survivors  and  their  descendants  who 
have  experienced  the  legacy  of  the 
Canadian  Residential  School  System 
and  to  work  towards  the  restoration  of 
wellness  and  balance  in  Metis  families 
according  to  Metis  culture  and  tradition. 
The  program  has  been  in  operation 
since  December  2000. 

The  MSFWP  held  a Provincial 
Information  Gathering  in  March  of  this 


year  where  presentations  were  provided 
on  the  application  process,  and 
updated  information  was  given  on 
schools  that  are  recognized.  There  was 
also  an  opportunity  for  those  willing 
to  share  their  experiences  of  residential 
schools.  The  program  is  also  in  the 
process  of  collecting  affidavits  from 
Metis  students  who  attended  other 
residential  schools  which  are  not  on  the 
list,  in  hopes  of  having  those  schools 
added.  The  team  is  preparing  to  host  a 
Metis  School  Survivor  commemoration 
event  in  the  province.  It  is  their  hope  to 
ensure  that  the  Metis  students  are  not 
the  “Forgotten  People”  that  attended 
the  “Forgotten  Schools.” 

I met  up  with  Ernie  Blais,  the  Past 
Director  of  the  MMF,  at  the  40th 
Annual  General  Assembly  in  Brandon 


this  September.  We  talked  about  the 
importance  of  healing  in  the 
communities.  He  said  that  it  is 
important  to  know  where  we  came  from 
in  order  to  plot  where  we  are  going,  a 
point  made  by  the  current  Director, 

Paul  Chartrand,  in  his  opening  speech. 

Healing  is  about  the  wholeness  of  a 
person,  and  not  just  about  the  past  but, 
most  important,  about  the  future.  It  is 
also  about  gathering  together  as  a 
community  and  supporting  each  other 
and  remembering  the  importance  of  en- 
joying each  other’s  company.  Laughter 
is  said  to  be  the  best  medicine! 
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MUtllllNG  GflDDIN 


by  Charles  Wagamese 

They  call  her  Strawberry.  She  loved 
plants  and  always  asked  questions  about 
them. 

One  day  as  they  paddled  Strawberry 
noticed  something. 

'Gokum’,  she  asked , “ how  comes  it 
looks  like  there  are  chunks  cut  out  of 
the  tree  line  there?” 

“Oh.”  gokum  replied,”  that  is  where  the 
People  used  to  make  their  gardens.” 
Gokum  swept  an  open  hand  out. 
“Along  the  islands,  the  lake  shore,  they 
would  plant  corn,  potatoes,  peas.  The 
water  kept  the  frosts  away  long  enough 
for  these  precious  things  to  ripen.” 

She  told  how  the  people  planted,  left 
for  the  summer  to  return  in  the  autumn 
to  harvest  and  store. 

She  explained  that  every  family  used  to 
have  a big  garden. 

Strawberry  could  see  the  old  time  ones 
bending  over  their  deer  antler  hoes.  She 
could  hear  them  laughing  and  playfully 
grumbling  as  they  worked. 

One  young  girl  waved.  Strawberry 
waved  back. 

Gokum  smiled. 

Strawberry  asked  her  grandmother 
where  all  the  gardens  had  gone. 

Gokum  swallowed  her  throat  a little 
like  the  words  there  were  dry  and  hard. 
“Because  when  the  kids  came  back 
from  residential  schools,  they  pulled 
them  all  out...” 

When  Strawberry  asked  why,  Gokum 
just  turned  her  thumb  over  her  paddle 
to  get  them  moving  again. 

When  she  got  back  to  the  reserve, 
Strawberry  asked  her  mother  why  she 
had  done  that. 


“Because  they  forced  us  to  make  gar- 
dens at  the  school,  “ her  mom  answered. 
Her  eyes  got  angry. 

“We  were  hungry  all  the  time  there.  We 
even  tried  to  steal  enough  to  eat.”  Her 
mother  said. 

“ Did  you  ever  tell  Gokum  this?" 

“No." 

“Did  she  ever  ask  you  why  you  ruined 
her  gardens?” 

“No.” 

Strawberry  knew  when  to  stop  talking 
to  adults,  especially  in  her  family. 

But  Strawberry  wasn’t  called 
Strawberry  for  no  reason. 

She  intended  to  have  a garden  again. 
And  to  have  her  gokum  and  mom  help 
her  get  one  started. 

Strawberries  are  called  heart  berries 
in  the  Ojibway  language.  Strawberry 
showed  heart  all  the  time.  She  was  the 
first  one  to  feed  others,  just  like  the 
plant  she  was  named  after  ripens  first 
each  year. 

She  was  also  tiny  as  the  odin  flower 
and  could  be  just  as  sweet. 

She  sat  in  a wild  strawberry  patch  to 
ask  and  to  be  told  how  her  family’s 
garden  might  grow  once  again.  This  is 
what  those  berries  said  and  this  is  what 
that  young  girl  did. 

She  found  her  mom  and  gokum 
watching  tv.  Together  but  not  together. 

“Gokum,  why  did  you  let  my  mom  go 
to  that  place? 

Gokum  and  her  Mother  both  tried  to 
say  nothing. 

Strawberry  always  included  shy  people 
in  everything.  Her  mishomish  who  gave 
her  the  name  Strawberry  said  it  because 
she  would  always  be  that  way.  Like  the 
runners  the  strawberry  plant  use  to 


travel  and  plant  its  goodness  elsewhere. 
“She  would  be  tough  about  it  too,”  he 
said. 

“So  there  will  never  be  gardens  here 
again,  “ the  young  girl  said. 

The  bird  songs  of  late  spring  filled  that 
little  room.  The  tv  just  kept  making  noise. 

“Why  didn’t  you  protect  me  Mom?”, 
her  mother  asked  as  those  her  words 
came  just  from  her  lips,  hardly  moving. 

A tear  slip  down  gokum’s  cheek.  “ 
because  my  heart  was  broken  when  my 
parent’s  put  me  on  that  train.” 

“ And  they  stopped  growing  gardens 
all  over  our  land  for  so  many  reasons. 
But  mostly  because  they  couldn’t  raise 
their  children  there  like  they  used  to. 
And  when  you  kids  came  back  so  silent 
and  angry... when  they  would  spoil  the 
planting... we  didn’t  know  what  to  say  to 
them.,  because  our  parents  couldn’t  help 
us  understand  it  all  either..” 

Tears  flowed.  Many  tears.  Before  the 
three  took  each  other  in  their  arms. 

Strawberry  than  asked.  “ Why  don’t  we 
make  a tiny  garden.  Just  two  rows.  Of 
strawberries  maybe.” 

And  that  is  what  they  did.  In  their 
healing  garden  all  the  reasons  for  not 
having  gardens  get  weeded  out.  They 
got  help  from  therapists  and  elders  but 
mostly  it  was  the  plants,  the  time  spent 
together  that  did  it. 

When  they  tasted  the  big  strawberries 
they  had  grown  together... a sweetness 
had  been  planted  where  hurt  has  once 
grown. 

Thanks  to  Strawberry,  her  love  of 
plants,  why  her  shomish  named  her 
that  name,  we  have  gardens  all  over  our 
reserve  again  and  even  some  on  the 
islands  too. 
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Do  Residential  School  Kids  Owe  Apologies  Too? 


By  Charles  Wagamese 


Actually  maybe  two  apologies:  one  to 
us  foster  home  kids  and  another  to  our 
urban  cousins. 

Our  parents  can’t  really  be  held  to 
account  for  forgetting  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Aboriginal  Peoples 
report.  Everyone  else  has. 

That  25  million  dollar  attempt  at 
wisdom  says  three  factors  fractured  our 
social-ness:  residential  schools,  child 
welfare  kidnappings  and  this  shift  from 
pine  lined  addresses  to  the  ghettoes 
bright  lights. 

When  the  National  Chief  would  speak 
about  his  losses  and  not  mention  foster 
home  kids  it  hit  me  like  a flash  back  at 
first. 

In  foster  care  that’s  how  we  got  treated 
when  real  family  matters  were  brought 
up.  “You  aren’t  really  one  of  us.  Go  wait 
over  there.  We  will  deal  with  you  when 
we  are  ready.’’ 

My  adult  self  got  mad  and  issued  a 
press  release  saying  important  kids 
groups  were  being  left  out.  Those 
feelings  were  loudly  ignored. 

As  a person  already  in  recovery  the 
tools  of  that  work  helped  me.  It  helped 
me  to  understand  that  as  wounded  kids 
themselves,  and  collectively  as  wounded 
adults,  how  could  they  possibly  tend  to 
their  wounded  children? 

I decided  to  participate  somehow. 
Residential  school  survivors  proposed 
an  association.  They  asked  me  to  be 
their  co-ordinator. 

We  guided  my  family  and  others 
through  the  early  stages  of  litigation. 
Attending  survivor  conferences  over  the 
years  helped  me  get  over  that  left  out 
feeling. 

To  see  a seventy-five  year  old  man  turn 
to  a hurt  twelve  year  old.  To  hear  an- 
other simply  seeking  equal  wages  for  the 
work  he  did  along  side  adults.  Another 
who  said  it  was  not  being  able  to  use  his 
mind  fully  that  bothered  him  the  most. 


And  to  tread  carefully  amongst  the 
shallow  graves  of  children  who  never 
made  it  home  again. 

One  part  of  an  apology  might  be 
required  of  residential  school  kids  now 
acting  as  leaders. 

They  must  have  forgotten  the  native 
studies  history  they  were  taught  by  nuns 
in  those  half  day  classes  at  St.  Mary’s. 

To  me  this  was  never  about  education. 
This  was  about  a deliberate  cold 
blooded  attack  on  our  legal,  political 
and  economic  identity  as  a People.  This 
was  about  ripping  us  from  our  lands 
using  the  bodies,  minds,  emotions  and 
spirits  of  our  kids  to  do  it. 

Accepting  the  language  of 
compensation  is  to  allow  Canadians 
to  believe  that  this  was  all  an  accident 
which  only  created  a monetary  liability. 

Canada’s  aboriginal  policy  has 
therefore  not  changed  a bit.  Forcing  the 
indigenous  from  their  traditional  lands 
to  Selkirk  Ave  is  still  what  land 
negotiations  are  about. 

Another  element  of  an  apology  might 
be  caused  by  labeling  us  other  kids  as 
an  ’intergenerational  impact’.  As  though 
the  atrocities  we  endured  are  made  more 
explicable  and  less  toxic  somehow  by 
calling  us  that. 

An  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation 
research  study  says  we  need  to  look  even 
deeper  at  our  wounded  collectiveness 
than  we  are  looking  now.  On  that  basis 
we  are  all’igi’s’  ...so  there. 

As  far  as  Harper’s  apology  goes...  well 
his  lips  moved.  But  did  the  rest  of  him? 

To  me,  having  untreated  victimizers 
decide  and  approve  a healing  process 
that  doesn’t  also  include  themselves  is 
down  right  scary. 

Even  so  I hope  the  ones  who  longed 
to  hear  the  Prime  Minister  apologize 
get  everything  they  hoped  for  from  his 
words.  They  more  than  deserve  it 


Hearing  native  politicians  brag  that 
this  apology  is  the  start  of  a new 
relationship  means  new  handcuffs  for 
the  thirty  people  arrested  for  protecting 
their  land  based  cultures  around  here. 

As  a foster  home  kid,  when  we  move 
with  our  issues,  my  feeling  is  we 
insist  only  on  what  we  negotiated  in 
the  treaties.  Nothing  more.  Nothing 
less.  We  then  design  our  own  recovery 
work  healings.  A feature  of  that  must 
include  treating  Canadians  wounded  by 
their  collective  treatment  of  indigenous 
children. 

This  might  prevent  us  foster  kids 
from  having  to  apologize  to  the  urban 
kids.  To  read  the  Winnipeg  paper  is  to 
witness  their  murders  by  the  forces  of 
dispossession. 

So  do  the  residential  school  kids  owe 
an  apology?  Of  course  not.  They  are 
helping  to  lead  the  way  to  healing. 
Words  are  only  the  tiniest  physical  start. 
These  need  to  be  followed  by  positive 
action  - over  an  extended  period  of 
time,  in  order  that  trust  is  restored. 

How  can  you  have  a collective 
relationship  with  Canadians  without  it? 

A Stoney  elder  said  in  Edmonton  that 
the  Cree  owed  him  an  apology. 
Especially,  he  said,  the  young  woman 
who  ran  off  with  his  heart.  That  old 
man  and  this  land  need  that  heart  back. 

As  a citizen  of  war  torn  Palestine  said, 
“we  shall  only  have  peace  when  we  love 
our  enemy’s  children  as  much  as  we  love 
our  own.”  Oh  wah. 

Meegwetch  to  all  brave  kids  on  this 
healing  road  and  prayers  for  the  ones 
who  will  join  them  soon.... 
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From  Truth  To  Reconciliation:  An  Interview 


Georges  Erasmus 


Garnet  Angeconeb 


By  Jackie  Miller 

Recently,  the  Aboriginal  Healing 
Foundation  released  a major  publication, 
which  expressed  the  perspective  of 
twenty-three  authors  and  their  vision  of 
truth  telling  and  paths  to  reconciliation. 

I had  the  wonderful  opportunity  to  speak 
with  Georges  Erasmus,  President  of  the 
Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation,  about 
the  new  research  publication. 

Georges  commented  that  one  interesting 
point  of  the  publication  is  that  it  offers 
a diversity  of  viewpoints  on  what 
reconciliation  means.  Reconciliation 
can  include  a wide  range  of  issues,  such 
as  the  examination  of  the  loss  of  land 
and  the  serious  impact  that  assimilation 
policy  and  the  residential  schools  had  on 
culture,  language  and  the  social  systems 
of  First  Nation,  Inuit  and  Metis  people. 

There  are  a tremendous  amount  of 
issues  to  deal  with.  Therefore,  people 
can’t  heal  until  they  are  ready  and  they 
can’t  reconcile  until  they  are  ready.  The 
legacy  of  assimilation  and  the  residential 
schools  is  difficult  because  it  created 
bigger  issues  in  Aboriginal  societies. 


Garnet  Angeconeb,  a Board  member 
of  the  AHF,  wrote  an  article  in  this 
publication.  In  the  article  Garnet  talks 
about  personal  growth  and  his  healing 
journey.  His  journey  included  the  ability 
to  forgive  the  person  who  abused  him. 
Georges  commented  that  many  people 
are  not  at  that  place  in  their  own  journey 
yet. 

It  has  been  very  clear  that  the  formal 
apology  from  the  Federal  Government 
will  allow  people  to  move  forward  in 
their  healing  journeys,  because  it  is 
an  act  of  admitting  a wrong  was  done 
and  that  tremendous  harm  was  caused 
to  Aboriginal  people.  Through  this 
acknowledgement,  Aboriginal  people 
can  forgive  and  move  forward. 

During  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Aboriginal  Peoples,  the  clear  message 
that  came  forth  was  a question:  Why 
did  this  happen  to  Aboriginal  children? 
Churches  had  apologized,  and  so  the 
Federal  Government  needed  to  do  the 
same. 

Georges  also  stated  that  there  is  a lack 


of  awareness  in  the  general  public  of  what 
really  happened  to  Aboriginal  people 
through  the  assimilation  policy  of  the 
residential  schools,  as  well  as  the  physical, 
mental  and  sexual  abuse  suffered  by 
the  residential  school  survivors.  Public 
education  is  extremely  important. 

A Truth  and  Reconciliation  Commission 
was  one  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Aboriginal 
Peoples.  Georges  has  great  hopes  for  this 
Truth  and  Reconciliation  Commission  as 
a further  opportunity  for  the  Survivors 
to  tell  their  stories.  It  will  create  an 
opportunity  for  serious  public  education 
and  for  healing  for  the  Survivors,  as  they 
will  be  validated. 

Georges  believes  that,  once  this  process 
has  been  carried  out,  the  hard  work 
of  reconciliation  between  the  nations 
can  begin.  Once  people  are  truly  ready, 
then  we  can  have  individuals,  families 
and  communities  heal.  We  can  then  see 
the  larger  society  begin  to  reconcile  as 
partners  with  Aboriginal  people. 
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Gary  FjeLlgaard:  "I  Apologize" 


[Editors  Note:  the  following  is  taken 
from  Gary  Fjellgaard’s  website.] 

Gary  Fjellgaard’s  Song,  “I 
Apologize" 

“I  Apologize”  is  dedicated  to  the 
First  Nations  victims  and  survivors 
of  the  cultural  genocide  which 
occurred  in  Canada  for  over  a 
century.  No  apology  can  heal  the 
wounds  caused  by  the  far 
reaching  effects  of  the  residential 
school  system.  I can  only  add  my 
voice  as  a member  of  the 
generation  who  allowed  this  abuse 
to  take  place. 


We  were  driving  and  listening  to 
CBC  radio  and  we  started  hearing 
some  of  the  accounts  from 
survivors,  victims  and  their 
families.  There  was  no  bitterness 
from  these  people  telling  these 
stories  but  it  was  absolutely  gut 
wrenching.  We  had  to  pull  over. 

It  was  really,  really  moving.  And 
I thought,  damn  it,  I was  part  of 
that  generation.  I knew  about  it, 
we  were  aware  of 
residential  schools. 

The  song  is  available  for  free 
download  at: 

http;/ / www.fjellgaard.bc.ca/ 


"I  Apologize"  Lyrics 


Written  by  Gary  Fjellgaard  June  2008  © Socan 
Published  by  Slim  Creek  Music  July  2008  © Socan 

I have  this  guilt  / I have  this  shame 
I have  a conscience  / Sol  have  to  take  the  blame 
I stood  back  / I watched  it  all 
I even  helped  imprison  you  / Behind  those  walls 

No  excuse  / Is  good  enough 
We  never  let  you  speak  / Unless  you  mimicked  us 
I can’t  run  / I can’t  hide 
Why  I can’t  even  / Look  you  in  the  eye 

No  hollow  prayer  / No  silent  shout 
No  more  empty  words  / Spilling  from  my  mouth 
You  stripped  away  / My  thin  disguise 
Now  all  that  I can  do  is  say  / I’m  sorry 
I apologize 

I thought  that  God  / Was  on  my  side 
And  with  my  righteousness  / I’d  tame  the  savage 

child 


I would  not  have  them  / Running  free 
If  they  assimilate  / They  could  be  like  me 

How  many  can  / The  wagons  hold 
Another  thousand  children  / I suppose 
It  must  have  seemed  / Like  judgement  day 
The  anguish  / As  the  wagons  rolled  away 

I can’t  begin  / To  know  your  pain 
You  can’t  forgive  / As  long  as  memory  remains 
Through  it  all  / You  still  survive 
And  all  that  I can  do  is  say  / I’m  sorry 
Choking  on  the  words  that  say  / I’m  sorry 
I apologize 
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Roderick  Gould  Sr.  and  Marry  Morris 


By  Jackie  Miller 

I had  the  great  fortune  of  chatting  with  Roderick 
Gould  Sr.,  from  Ebiquite  First  Nation,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  Mary  Morris  of  Lennox  Island 
First  Nation,  Prince  Edward  Island.  We  met  the  day 
after  the  official  apology  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Both  Roderick  and  Mary  were  in  Ottawa  for  the 
apology  and  were  seated  in  the  survivors  section  of 
the  house. 

We  had  a very  thoughtful  conversation  after  they 
both  had  time  to  think  about  the  apology  and  what 
it  meant  to  each  of  them  personally.  Roderick 
was  pleased  that  the  apology  took  place  because  it 
brought  the  issue  into  the  consciousness  of  all 
Canadians. 

“Now  that  all  Canadians  are  aware  of  what  took 
place  in  the  residential  schools,  true  changes  can  take 
place  for  survivors,  survivors  families,  and  between 
Canadian  citizens  and  Aboriginal  people,”  he  stated. 
On  a personal  level 

Roderick  was  overwhelmed  yet  also  experienced  an 
inner  sense  of  happiness.  He  believes  that  the  true 
healing  will  come  when  he  can  share  with  his  family 
and  the  other  survivors  in  the  community  because 
they  will  share  their  thoughts  and  feelings  and  then 
support  each  other. 

Mary  wished  that  all  of  the  survivors  could  have 
been  in  attendance  to  witness  the  apology  personally. 
She  also  believed  that  the  most  important  part  of  the 
event  was  that  the  apology  was  made,  and  therefore 
people  can  now  move  forward  to  encourage  healing 
and  forgiveness.  It  is  truly  important  for  survivors  to 
travel  and  attend  workshops.  It  is  important  to 
gather  together  and  support  each  other.  “Even 
though  there  have  been  lots  of  mixed  emotions,  it  is 
an  important  step  in  the  healing  process;  it  is  the 
acknowledgement  of  what  took  place  that  will  help 


people  move  forward,”  she  added.  The  fact  that  the 
apology  was  televised  nationally  also  made  Mary  feel 
that  her  experiences  were  validated  and 
acknowledged  as  truth. 

Mary  and  Roderick  found  the  speakers  to  be  sincere. 
The  survivors  all  felt  that  before  the  speech  they  were 
in  a place  of  caution  - carefully  watching  and 
listening  to  not  only  what  was  being  said  but  how  it 
was  being  said.  They  both  felt  that  once  the 
Aboriginal  leaders  accepted  the  apology  and  were 
allowed  to  respond  to  the  apology,  it  brought  the 
event  to  full  circle.  It  was  also  significant  that  the 
Aboriginal  leaders  were  in  the  center  of  the  circle. 
Mary  felt  that  it  was  particularly  great  to  see  Prime 
Minister  Steven  Harper  hug  Mary  Simon,  President 
of  the  Inuit  Tapiriit  Kanatami  Association,  as  well  as 
Beverley  Jacobs,  President  of  the  Native  Women’s 
Association  of  Canada,  and  some  of  the  attending 
survivors.  The  respect  was  present  and 
demonstrated  to  the  Aboriginal  people,  therefore  we 
can  all  move  forward  in  this  collective  consciousness. 

Roderick  left  me  with  the  vision  of  survivors  now 
being  in  control  of  their  destiny.  He  said  he  feels  for 
the  first  time  that  “he  was  given  the  driver  s seat  in 
the  healing  journey.”  They  both  were  looking 
forward  to  going  back  to  their  home  communities 
and  celebrating  with  their  families  and  friends  and 
continue  the  healing  work.  Roderick  said  he  had, 
"walked  like  a turkey  through  all  of  this  until  now,  so 
when  he  goes  home  he  will  fly  like  an  Eagle.” 

Thank  you  for  sharing  your  thoughts  with  me  on  this 
important  historical  event. 
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NATIONAL  DAY  OF 
HEALING  AND 
RECONCILIATION 


The  National  Day  of 
Healing  and  Reconciliation 
(NDHR)  is  a movement  of 
people  committed  to 
growing  together  within 
our  families,  communities 
and  across  Canada,  towards 
healing  and  reconciliation. 


NDHR.CA 


CHECK  THE  WEBSITE  FOR: 


CONSTANT  UPDATES 
ARTICLES  AND  NEWS 
RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOL  INFO 
IDEAS  FOR  ACTIVITIES 
and  to  CONTACT  USi 


Every  year  schools,  organizations  and  communities  across  Canada  celebrate  NDHR  on 

- May  26th  and  through  out  the  year! 


The  NDHR  campaign  team  can  assist  groups  to  plan  their  NDHR  celebration 
and  we  also  provide  campaign  promotional  materials  free  of  charge. 


Feel  free  to  contact  us  for  more  information 


address:  10975  124  st 
edmonton,  alberta 
T5M  0H9 


phone:  780-447-9340 
fax:  780-428-0187 


TRUST  CONFRONTATION  FORGIVE  DESPAIR  EQUAL  RESENTMENT  HOPE  RACISM  RECONCILE 
UNITY  AGREEMENT  ABUSE  DESTRUCTION  HEAUNG  TRAUMA  WORK  TOGETHER  STEREOTYPE 
DENIAL  U TRADITION  TENSION  HONOR  HATE  LOVE  SHAME  BELIEVE  E 

NATIONAL  DAY  OF  HEAUNG  AND  RECONCILIATION 


